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There  Is  gobil  stuff  In  Mr.  IVAnbiciith 
_ I awl” thorp  Is  the  promise  of  an  artist.  I 

ways  respectable.  There  \vfi;  never  any  At  present  he  Is  ill  at  ease  on  tin* 
exhibition  of  the  overwhelming  artistry  stage.  Scakhl’s  delivery  of  the  Flower 


tl 


rloriln 


sometn 

eommonplaoe  and  redee 
is  inherently  vulgar. 


tha 


whteh  is 
that  which  fo 


not  to  he  praised,  but  to  b 


Excerpts  From  the  “Gun- 
tram”  of  Strauss. 


I, 


Second  and  Last  Concert  oi  / 
Melba  Operatic  Co. 


Mozart’s  symphony  in  l>  'pJK&sed  the 
Parisians  of  1778.  But  that  was  over  a 
century  ago.  In  this  work  there  arc 
few  traces  of  the  smile  of  Mozart,  the 
smile  that  suggests  the  tear.  T doubt 
if  Mr.  Paur  would  play  it  today,  or  if  ... 

anybody  would  listen  to  it  respectfully  headed  toward  a brilliant  future, 
and  patiently,  if  it  did  not  boar  Mozart's!  Philip  Hale. 

name.  

Nor  is  the  Beethoven  overture  a 
mighty  joy.  Who  cares  for  Beethoven 
when  lie  wrote 


gotten  quickly  and  forgiven,  eti trf- 
panarl  was  a ferocious-looking  Mephis- 
topneles,  with  a noble  voice  and  an  ap- 
parent \fflsh  to  be  real  devilish. 

Mr.  Ronald  com'  1 eighout 

■ h1'  authority  and  lasie.  . is  .1 
truly  musics  I nature.  He  ha  ; the  en- 
thusiasm of  youth  tempered  by  Intel  i- 
euce.  It  looks  as  though  he  were 


NOTES. 

The  feuilleton  and  the  foreign  notes 
del'.'"  It  is  when  we  listen  to  his  music,  ,alf-  on  pace  i:t. 

written  in  the  style  of  Beethoven  ths/i*1  There  will  be  no  Symphony  rehearsal 

c. 


the  style 


bow  the  knee. 


Triumph  of  the  Great  Singer 
as  Gounod’s  Marguerite. 


concert  this  week. 

There  will  be  a Musical  Evo,  ing  at 
The  people  of  Chicago  last  evenin'.’  the  Boston  Conservatory  of  Musi.-  Kri- 
ll hud  an  opportunity  of  hearing  Thomas's)  day  evening.  Messrs.  Chelius.  Dudley 
Orchestra  in  this  program:  and  Peirce  will  take  pari  in  the  enter- 

Overture.  "Genoveva” Schumann j tainment,  which  will  include  compo.  i- 

“Pathetic". .Tschalkovvsky  tions  by  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Pauer, 


The  program  of  the  fourth  Symphony 
concert  given  last  evening  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Preludes  to  Acts  I.  and  It.  of  "Guntram” 

Richard  Strauss 

(First  time.) 

Concerto  for  piano,  C minor,  op.  IS." Raff 

Symphony  No.  30,  D major.  “•JL,ari.si«i  t 

Mozart 

Overture,  “Consecration  of  the  House" 

Beethoven 

The  program  book  stated  that 
“Guntram,  opera  in  three  acts,  the  text 
and  music  by  Richard  Strauss,  was 
first  brought  out  at  the  Musicians’ 
Festival  at  Weimar,  in  1891.”  The  state- 
ment is  incorrect.  The  opera  was  first 
brought  out  at  the  Weimar  Opera 
H^tise,  May  10.  1894.  The  Musicians’ 
Festival  at  Weimar  in  1891  was  May  31- 
June  6. 


symphony  Nr 
Symphonic  Poem, 

time)  

Scherzo.  “Queen 
Juliet” 


‘Les  Bolides”  (first 

Cesar  Franck 

Mat),”  "Romeo  and 

Berlioz 


Ball  Scene.  "Romeo  and  Juliet” Berlioz 

How  long  will  it  bo  before  we  hear  In 
'Boston  the  orchestral  works  of  Cesar 
Franck,  one  of  the  greatest  composers 
of  the  last  50  years ?_ 

SECOND  MELBA  CONCERT. 

The  program  of  the  second  concert  of 
the  Melba  Operatic  Company,  given  in 
Music  Hall  yesterday  afternoon,  was 
as  follows: 

Prelude,  “Lohengrin,”  Act  111 Wagner 


Verdi 

Gluck  |] 

.Beethoven  i1 


•W® 


Orchestra. 

Monologue,  “Falstaff"  

Mr.  Campanarl. 

Aria  ITom  "Orpheus"  

Mrs.  Scalchi. 

Song,  with  piano.  "Adelaide". 

Mr.  D’Aubigne. 

Aria,  "Sweet  Bird” 

Mrs.  Melba. 

(Flute  Obbligato,  Mr.  C.  K.  North.)  I 
Danse  des  Bacchantes  (Philemon  et  i 

Baucis)  Gounoti 

Orchestra. 

FAUST. 

The  third  and  fifth  ari-  . 

preludes  as  though  they  were  absolute  ! Sh-bel'*'.' ....  ..  ..  y,  s •iii'i.'i 

music,  without  a definite  purpose;  as  j Martha  Mu  • Ban  -.neister 

the  inducing  of  a mood,  a preparation  Faust  *,r-  jf p-" 

j Mr.  Langdon  Ronald  was  the  eonduc- 
! tor. 


Gottschalk,  Hiller,  Chelius.  Chopin, 
l.iszt.  Brahms  and  VVieniav/ski. 

Mr.  Martin  Marsick.  the  violinist, 
will  not  , lay  here  the  13th  in  spite  of 
contrary  anm.  in  -einents.  The  date  of 
his  first  apnoe.rance  in  Bosto  i ‘s  not 
yet  determine 

Miss  Marie  (ieselschap  will  play  at 
Welleslev  ( gc  on  Nov.  IS. 

The  tenth  annual  banjo  concert  of 
the  Boston  Ideal  Banjo.  Mandolin  and 
Guitar  Chib  will  be  given  Dec.  3 in 
Associate1  Hall. 

lf'adere\.ckj  will  make  his  first  ap- 
pearance here  this  season  with  the 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Mr.  Paur,  con- 
ductor. Tuesday  evening,  the  19th.  H 
will  play  here  for  the  first  time  his 
Polish  Fantasie  op.  19.  s o the  Fhoplu 
F minor  conCerto.  with  Richard  Bur- 
meister’s  instrumentation,  and  Liszt's 
E fiat  major  concerto.  These,,  concertos 

The  program  of  the  Symphony  Coh- 
Hande.l  cert  Nov.  73,  will  include  the  Oberon 
I overture,  Mendelssohn’s  Scotch  sym- 
phony and  Brahms’s  Tragic  overture. 
Marie  Brema  will  sing  a monologue 

’ some 


Inasmuch  as  “Guntram"  is  unknown 
to  us.  we  are  obliged  to  listen  to  these 


from  “Got  terdam  morn  ng"  and 
songs  with  piano  accompaniment. 


for  the  dramatic  action  that  follows, 
or.  in  the  case  of  the  second  prelude,  a 
contrast,  or  an  explanation,  or  an  an- 
nouncement like  the  “20  years  are  sup- 
piosed  to  elapse,  etc.,”  so  dear  to  writers 
of  melodrama.  The  music,  no  doubt, 
suffers  in  consequence. 

Yet  is  the  first  of  these  preludes— it 
was  played  in  Chicago  b\  Thomas’s 
Orchestra  Nov.  2— full  of  suggestion. 


This  concert  gave  great  pleasure  to 
a large  audience.  - It  is  true  that  Ford’s 
scene  of  jealousy  suffers  irreparably 
when  it  is  taken  away  from  the  opera; 
for  in  “Falstaff”  Verdi  thought  not  of 
popular  numbers  or  airs  for-  concert 
use:  yet  Mr.  Campanari  by  his  i n toll i- 


Incidents  in  the  Life  of 
Martin  Marsick,  Violinist. 


Given  the  word  Guntram  and  this  preim  _ , . . .... 

lude:  here  is  a problem  to  be  worked  I delivery  and  thrilling,  dramatic 


ift'livi’i’-l 
:;i::  .1 


til  lllli 


I 


out  by  each  hearer,  and  without  doubt 
there  are  many  wildly  differing  an-  ; 
svvers. 

To  you,  madam,  it  may  have  sug-  i 
gested  a cathedral.  To  yon.  a philos- 
opher, it  may  have  suggested  infinity.  I 
To  a third,  something  rumbling  ami 
vaguely  agreeable.  To  me  it  was  all  i 
white,  mystic,  wonderful.  However 
you  may  regard  its  purpose  or  its  mean- 
ing, you  must  admit  the  beauty,  the 
spirituality,  the  freedom  from  earthly 
dross.  It  is  easy  to  look  wise,  to  say 
now  "Lohengrin,”  and  again  "Tristan," 
and  yet  again  “Parsifal,"  but  there 
is  much  in  the  prelude  that  is  Richard 
Strauss.  Do  you  object  to  the  syn- 
chronism in  one  passage  of  two  de- 
cided tonalities?  Is  there  not  thereby 
a genuine  effect?  This  is  not  simply  w 
striving  after  the  bizarre.  Strauss 
wanted  that  particular  effect;  he  got  u. 
t;  and  I would  not  exchange  for  it  the  ,i;‘ 
whole  of  the  symphony  by  Mozart, 
with  the  overture  by  Beethoven  thrown 
This  young  man,  for  Strauss  is 
Tn!  • 31,  has  written  music  that  com- 
|mands  respect  as  well  as  music  that  is 
perplexing  or  disheartening  in  its  pessi- 
mism.. as  the  Don  Juan  fantasie.  in 
.which  our  old  friend  from  Spain  is  so- 
-histicated  and  deeply  versed  in  Srhop- 
nhauer.  But  I do  not  remember  any- 
thing by  him  that  gives  such  assurance 
" his  serene  mastery  of  a subject  as 
e prelude  played  last  night,  all  white, 
yt'-tic,  wonderful. 


voice,  stirred  those  who  had  no  idea  of 
the  subject  discussed,  or  the  reason,  of 
his  rage.  Scalchi  was  in  her  most  robust 
mood,  well  armed  with  assorted  tones 
Mr.  D’Aubignd  sang  Beethoven’s  " \cle- 
iaide"  in  Italian,  although  there  is  an 
excellent  English  version,  and  the  sing-  ' 
er  is  a Virginian,  or  at  least  of  a 
Virginian  family,  and  accustomed  to 
English  from  his  youth  up.  If  lie  must 
sing  this  song  in  a foreign  tongue 
why  not  in  German,  in  :.ht*  original? 
He  sang  it  with  comparatively  little 
effect.  His  intonation  was  not  always 
pure,  and  there  was  occasionally  a 
singular  and  mistaken  use  of  ru'bat. 
Melba,  throughout,  was  the  Melba  of 
the  first  season,  the  glorious  singer  of 
the  golden  voice  plus  warmth  abut  ani- 
mation and  dramatic  feeling  that  were 
i hen  missing.  “Sweet  Bird”  is  an  aria 
that  one  c-otiid  easily  see  dustv  on  the 
ibrarv  shelf  without  a tea..  ILung 
ago  John  Ford  told  with  surpassing 
art  in  “The  Lover's  Melancholy”  the  old 
story  of  the  contest  between  a nightin- 
gale, "Nature’s  best  skilled  musician,” 
and  Parthenophil,  the  disguised  maid 
Eroclea,  who  played  upon  the  lute. 

"For  every  several  strain 

The  well-shaped  youth  could  touch,  she  sung 
her  own; 

l1  He  could  not  run  division  with  more  art 

i Upon  his  quaking  instrument, .than  she. 

The  nightingale,  did  with  him  various  notes 
Reply  to." 


An  Interesting  Sketch  of  the 
Late  Sir  Charles  Halle. 


Nojes  and  Comments  on  Sing- 
ers, Players  and  Pieces. 


I : 


I 


The  prelude  to  act  two  is  "The  Festi- 
val of  Victory  at  the  Duke’s  Court." 
jTere  we  have  Strauss,  the  student  of 
terlioz.  But  Berlioz  in  tumultuous  .ioy, 
orchestral  jamborees,  is  a hard  man 
imitate,  for  he  is  always  distinct  in 
le  height  of  his  frenzy.  Twist  the 
lythm  as  Strauss  will,  shock  by  sud- 
en  contrasts,  set  off  blue  lights  and 
oekets  and  pin-wheels  and  cannon 
rackers  -when  the  whole  show  is  over, 
find  there  remains  stunned  ears,  aching 
yes,  lame  legs,  the  smell  of  powder 
land  burnt  paper,  there  is  the  one  final 
pinion:  "After  all,  Berlioz  gave  us  a 

-otter  show."  Yet,  in  its  proper  place, 
his  orchestral  hurrah  may  serve  its 
mrpose. 

**1*1 

Btilow  never  showed  more  clearly  his 
evotion  to  Raff  than  when  he  insisted 
playing  his,  piano-concerto.  The 
taft  of  the  greater  symphonies  is  one 
nan.  a romantic  creature,  with  a mas- 
ery  of  counterpoint  and  moments  of 
genuine  inspiration  and  gorgeous  ex- 
pression. The  Raff  of  the  piano-pieces 
for  the  most  part  a contriver  of 
pot-boilers,  with  a mastery  of  counter- 
point and  an  eye  to  cheap  applause. 

his  concerto  we  are  told  by  soiiie 
learned  German,  is  a masterpiece  be- 
cause— because.  forsooth,  “in  each 
Movement  all  the  subjects  are  in  double 
counterpoint  with  one  another."  This 
;ay  Ire  so:  it  does  not  prevent  the 
orlc  from  being  intrinsically  vulgar.  1 
low  of  hardly  anything  more  pathetic 
the  history  of  music  than  the  neces- 
: i y of  Raff.  Here  was  a man  of  fine 
'.  ought,  of  acknowledged  skill,  of  pure, 
r-onantic  spirit,  obliged  to  write  for 
obfishers  and  public  that  he  might. 

. i and  clothe  himself  and  have  a 
I-  ace  to  sleep  in.  The  pity  of  it,  that 
si  , h a man  should  write  such  a con- 
certo, with  its  boarding-school  pretti- 
ness, and  its  circus  finale. 

Mr.  Faelten's  performance  of  it  was 
. .,  doubt  as  good  as  it  deserved.  He 
eoVcientious  and  careful  and  1- 


Admirable  as  was  the  duet  yesterday 
between  Melba  and  Mr.  North,  the 
ilutist,  and  even  if  you  go  so  far  as  to 
say  in  Ford’s  words, 

"The  sweetest  and  most  ravishing  cent  -ntion 
That  art  and  nature  ever  were  at  strife  in," 
nevertheless  is  the  performance  ini 
'his  case  always  more  to  be  considered 
than  the  thing  performed.  Not  even  a 
supreme  performance  of  the  bravura 
aria  known  to  Handel  and  his  day  can 
prevent  it  from  being  a good  i of  1 
bore.  In  response  to  long  continued  ap- 
plause Melba  sang  “Les  Adieux,”  by 
Mr.  Ronald,  a graceful  melody,  with 
harmonic  construction  and  instrumenta- 
tion in  the  French  style. 

Although  only  two  excerpts  from 
"Faust"  were  given,  and  there  was  there- 
fore no  possibility  for  gradual  growth  of  . 
stage  emotion-,  Melba  was  more  satis- 
factory as  Marguerite  than  on  any  pre- 
vious occasion  in  this  city.  In  voice  and 
action  there  was  hardly  anything  to  be 
desired,  after  you  had  once  accepted 
the  Parisian  view  of  Marguerite.  For 
the  Parisian  Marguerite  was  never  real- 
ly in  humble  circumstances,  nor  were 
her  hands  so  marred  uy  household 
work  that  she  feared  to  show  them  to 
Faust.  So  far  as  the  singing  of  the 
music  is  concerned.  I have  never  heard 
a better  Marguerite.  Lucca  was  a 
great  dramatic  artist,  sue  was  also  a 
natural  singer.  She  was  often  guilty  of 
distressing  vocal  faults.  Her  abuse  of 
the  portamento  was  at  times  atrocious. 
Yet  the  temperament  of  the  woman  and 
the  authority  of  her  dramatic  art  swept 
everything  before  her,  and  the  hearer 
at  the  moment  lost  or  despised  cool 
judgment. 

However  commendable  in  certain  re- 
spects was  the  Marguerite  of  Christine 
Nilsson,  she  was  never  in  the  height  of 
her  giorv  so  distinguished  a mistress  of 
vocal  art  as  is.  Melba  today.  Yesterda; 
afternoon,  in  addition  to  splendor  of  ; 
voice  and  triumph  of  art,  there  was  1 
that  this 


1 ever  present  the  feeling  that  this  di  . 
play  was  natural  to  the  character  Mai  - 1 1 only  over  Europe,  but  over  the 
kuerite.  i 


Martin  Pierre  Joseph  Marsick,  the 
eminent  violinist,  who  will  make  his 
debut  in  Boston  Wednesday  night,  was 
born  at  Jupille,  a small  manufacturing 
town  of  very  ancient  origin,  about  three 
miles  from  Li&ge,  Belgium,  March  9, 
| 1S48.  He  showed  musical  instincts  at  an 
early  age.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
organist  of  the  Liege  Cathedral  when 
' he  was  12  years  old,  and  he  was  the 
J solo  soprano  at  the  festival  services.  At 
! the  Liege  Conservatory  he  studied  the 
| violin  under  Desh-6-Heynberg';  at  the 
age  of  15  he  was  awarded  prizes  for 
violin,  piano,  organ  and  composition. 
From  1865  to  1SG7  he  studied  the  violin, 
through  the  kindness  of  the  Princess  of 
Chimay,  under  Leonard  at  the  Brussels 
Conservatory.  And  then  he  went  to 
Paris,  rich  only  in  talent  and  in  an 
Amati.  There  was  a competition  for 
the  position  of  first  violinist  at  the 
Op&ra,  and  young  Marsick  triumphed 
over  35  rivals.  He  studied  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory — 18fiS-’69 — under  Massart, 

and  in  the  latter  year  shared  the  first 
vioiin  prize  with  Boisseau.  Rejoicing 
in  a stipend  from  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment, he  continued  his  studies  at  Berlin, 
where  he  took  private  lessons  from 
Joachim,  1S70-’71. 

In  1.873— or  was  it  '75— Marsick  made  a 
sensation  in  Paris  at  a Concert  Pas- 
deloup,  when  he  played  the  E major 
concerto — the  “Rubens" — of  Vieux- 
temps. 

Vieuxtemps  was  present.  His  opinion 
of  Marsick’s  performance  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  letter:  “The 
orchestra  was  in  ,\e  -ein:  the  over- 

ture to  'Ruy  i:  as'  and  the  ‘Heroic 
Symphony’  were  played  to  perfection. 
After  an  adagio  by  Raff,  Marsick.  ap- 
peared. with  the  severe  task  before  h n. 
of  playing  to  5000  people  the  E mu 
concerto  of  yours  truly.  My  heart 
surely  beat  stronger  than  his,  and  1 
dreamed  of  the  time  when  I my.- ml 
played  it."  (Vieuxtemps  first  played  it 
in  March,  1840,  at  St.  Petersburg.) 
“Going  backward  in  memory,  I again 
found  myself  in  the  parlor  of  a certain 
bouse  in  the  Klapdorp  Street  in  Ant- 
werp in  the  month  of  August,  1840, 
whence  I departed  to  play  the  concerto 
in  the  great  theatre  with  a success 
never  to  be  forgotten.”  (Vieuxtemps 
played  it  at  a musical  festival  for  tlx 
erection  of  a statue  of  Rubens.)  “Then 
rrfy  reputation  spread  like  lightning,  not 

world 


I 


Vm.1I,  all  these  ImpfesfHbm  with  then 
different  phases  were  again  experienced 
afler  36  years,  and  now  In  writing  to 
you,  I again  feel  the  power  of  them 
and  the  anxiety.  It  Is  only  just  to  say 
that  for  the  first  time  in  these  years 
I have  heard  my  concerto  played  to 
•suit  my  spirit  of  virtuoso  and  com- 
poser. Many  have  faced  the  task,  bn! 
without  success.  Marsick  alone  ha- 
tred to  scale  this  TarpeDn  rock  M 
musical  art  His  success  was  enor- 
mous.” 

On  another  occasion  Vieuxtemps 
wrote:  “I  consider  young  Marsick  to 
be  the  first  of  the  violinists  of  Baris 
and  a thousand  other  cities.  And  to 
say  that  he  is  a Belgian  of  LiDgc,  a 
compatriot,  a fellow-citizen!  1 am 
wholly  proud  of  him." 

Since  his  first  appearance  in  Paris  iri 
1873,  Marsick  has  given  concerts  In  all 
European  countries.  When  he  compet- 
ed for  the  prize  of  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory Arthur  Pougin  wrote  thus 
of  him:  “M.  Marsick  already  has  .- 

finely  developed  talent:  largeness  a- 
radiance  of  tone;  valor  and  pin- 
breadth  of  execution;  assurance  in 
tonishing  technique;  superb  purity  of 
tonation;  variety  and  facility  in  b 
ing;  such  are  the  qualities  that  dit 
guish  him."  Since  then  the  lea 
Icritics  of  Europe  have  enlarged 
(’this  ample  tribute.  It  would  be 
'to  quote  from  the  glowing  eulogie 
jnounced  by  the  reviewers  for  th 
nals  of  Russia,  Sweden,  Norway  . 
mark,  England,  Germany,  France  and 
Switzerland. 

In  1892  Marsick  was  chosen  successor 
to  Massart,  violin  professor  at  the  Paris 
I Conservatory.  During  his  visit  to  this 
i country  his  pupils  are  taught  by  White, 

Pie  has  received  many  decorations. 

Besides  the  Amati  mentioned,  Marsick 
owns  a noble  Stradivarius,  for  which 
he  paid  23,000  francs.  This  instrument 
came  from  the  Plains  collection  in  Lon- 
don, sold  to  Laurie  of  Glasgow. 

In  November,  18S4,  ho  formed  a club 
for  chamber  music,  composed  of  him- 
self, the  pianist  Breitner  and  the  eellist 
Burger.  Deeply  interested  in  chamber 
music,  he  has  done  much  in  quartet 
and  trio  work  for  the  development  of 
that  branch  of  art.  His  appearance  at 
the  Coionne  and  the  Lamoureux  con- 
certs in  Paris  have  been  numerous,  and 
he  has  often  been  heard  at  the  concerts 
of  the  Conservatory.  Pie  has  compose.] 
lor  the  vioiin  several  small  pieces  and, 
according  to  Riemann,  three  violin  con- 
certos. 

Here  is  an  amusing  description  of 
Marsick  as  he  appeared  at  a Conserva- 
tory concert  in  De:  ember,  1892,  to  the 
“Ouvreuse  du  Cirque  d’Etfi:”  “Covered 
with  hair,  Marsick  advances.  Wide  the 
orchestra  attacks  the  Beethoven  con- 
certo. he  examines  his  violin,  scratches 
it,  smells  of  it,  coddles  it  on  his  heart; 
and  1 thought  once  he  was  going  to 
nurse  it.  Suddenly  he  devotes  himself 
to  a detestable  cadenza,  which  lasts 
three  minutes  and  a half  by  the  watch, 
a cadenza  of  ugliness  and  double  stop- 
ping; it  draws  from  de  Koninck  this  ex- 
clamation: ‘One  would  think  it  was  a 

piece  for  two  fiddlers.’  I ad-1,  ‘Who 
play  false.'  -Dripping  with  sr  t,  lie 
finishes  it.  The  open-mouthed  prepa-e 
to  burst  into  applause,  but  an  ‘ouf!’ 
that  falls  from  the  journalists’  box 
freezes  their  courage.” 

It  must  be  remembered  in  reading  this 
scoff  of  an  accomplished  chaffer  that 
the  Parisians  do  not  like  cadenzas,  as 
CSsar  Thomson  once  found  to  his  cost. 

Marsick  made  his  debut  in  the  1’nited 
States  al  New  York,  Nov.  2,  at  the  first 
concert  of  the  Symphony  Society  at. 
Carnegie  Hall.  Mr.  W.  J.  Henderson 
spoke  of  his  performance  as  follow.-:  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  t Ire  3d:  “Marlin 
Marsick,  the  violinist,  immediately  es- 
tablished himself  in  popular  favor.  He 
is  a gen  line  artist,  and,  though  he  will 
never  amaze  or  overwhelm,  he  will 
always  win  the  friendship  of  his  hear- 
ers. His  tone  is  unfortunat.  y small, 
and  was  not  heard  to  advantage  against 
Lalo’s  solid  orchestration.  It  will  scent 
better  in  his  recitals.  But,  though  small, 
it  is  fairly  pure,  and  of  lovely  quality, 
Plis  intonation  is  good,  and  his  linger 
technique  sufficiently  developed  for 
everything  short  of  the  acrobatic  dis- 
play pieces,  which  we  should  fancy  to 
be  not  to  his  taste  at  ail.  His  bowing 
is  excellent,  yet  it  is  not  at  all  bold. 
1-Iis  staccato  in  particular  seemed  to  be 
deficient  in  crispness. 

'It  will  be  gathered  from  these  com- 
m,  • - s that  his  style  is  not  brilliaul. 
;t  is  not  playing  that  will,  dazzle  - 
••nsation  seekers.  But  a mo;  graceful, 
elegant,  finished  and  reposeful  style 
would  be  hard  to  find.  Marsick  phrases 
like  a polished  gentleman,  and  he  reads 
a composition  like  a sound  scholar.  Yet 
his  style  is  not  cold.  On  the  contrary, 
it  glows  w-ith  refined  feeling.  It  is 
alive  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a cultured 
player,  whose  heart  always  warms  to 
his  art,  but  it  is_devoM  of  that  barbaric 
power  that  is  sometimes  found  in  the 
work  of  less  finished  artists. 

“The  limits  of  this  player  are  well  de- 
fined. He  is  an  embodiment  of  graceful 
sentiment,  and  his  method  of  expres- 
sion leads  him  into  the  most  exquisite 
nic-:!y  of  accentuation.  He  gives  no 
impression  of  breadth  or  comma ..... 
and  he  fascinates  rather  thou  ma 


* 


charm,  and  he  may  be  set  down  as  one 
of  the  mbs'  winning  players  of  the 
time." 

The  half-tone  picture  of  Marsiek,  in 
the  illustrated  section  of  the  Journal, 
is  from  a photograph  taken  lately  in 
Paris. 

«*. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  Oct.  25  pub- 
lished this  interesting  sketch  of  Sir 
Charles  Halle: 

“The  death  of  Sir  Charles  Halle, 
which  is  announced  this  morning,  in- 
flicts an  almost  irreparable  loss  upon 
English  music.  More  than  any  man,  ne 
has  created  a taste  for  classical  compo- 
sitions in  this  country,  and  rescued  the 
i concert  rcom  from  mere  mindless  tune. 
As  an  executant  he  had  no  rivals  in  the 
pure  and  restrained  style.  His  playing 
may  have  been  censured  as  cold  and 
unimpassioned,  but  nobody  ventured  to. 
dispute  its  artistry.  He  never  obtruded 
himself,  but  deemed  his  duty  to  consist 
in  faithful  interpretation.  His  own 
compositions,  though  few  in  number, 
appeal  with  peculiar  fascination  to  the 
| educated  ear.  But  he  will  be  remenl- 
bered  chiefly  as  an  educator.  We  can 
never  dissociate  Sir  Charles  Halle’s 
name  from  the  Hallf  Orchestra  which 
I Von  Billow  pronounced  to  be  incom- 
parably the  best  in  England.  That  or- 
chestra has  done  more  to  raise  the 
standard  of  musical  execution  in  this 
country  than  any  other  undertaking  of 
the  kind.  Its  headquarters  were  at 
Manchester,  the  city  which  Hallf-  made 
his  headquarters  soon  after  his  arrival 
in  England.  But  he  by  no  means  re- 
stricted his  energies  to  that  essentially 
musical  centre.  London  owes  to  him 
"the  series  of  twenty  orchestral  and 
choral  concerts  which  have  taken  place 
■without  interruption  since  their  insti- 
tution in  1837.  He  also  started  concerts 
at  Liverpool,  and,  with  his  orchestra, 
visited  every  part  of  England  and 
Scotland.  A few  years  ago  he  made  a 
highly  successful  tour  in  Australia.  It 
would  bo  impossible  to  conceive  a life 
more  absolutely  devoted  to  art.  His 
energy  was  prodigious.  He  would  con- 
duct in  London  one  day,  take  train  to 
Manchester,  and  there  take  the  con- 
ductor's chair  again  the  next.  His  or- 
chestra, eighty  strong,  was  trained  to 
an  almost  fastidious  pitch  of  perfection, 
and  he  would  not  grudge  pains  spent 
over  the  elaboration  of  a single  move- 
■men>  And  now  for  the  facts  of  his 
life,  which  are  not  without  their  touch 
of  romance.  He  was  born  seventy-six 
years  ago.  at  Hagen,  in  Westphalia. 
His  mother  taught  young  Halle  his 
notes  when  only  three  years  old.  He 
appeared  at  a concert  given  under 
Spohr’s  direction  at  the  age  of  seven. 
Fortunately,  his  father  hal  the  sense 
to  withdraw  him  from  premature  ex- 
hibition, and  for  the  next  ten  years  he 
was  kept  to  study.  Then  he  went  to 
Paris,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of 
that  brilliant  circle  which  included 
Chopin.  Liszt,  Cherubini,  Meyerbeer, 
Berlioz  and  Paganini.  Two  years  after 
his  arrival  at  Paris  he  gave  a concert, 
and  his  reputation  was  made.  Louis 
Philippe  commanded  him  to  the  Chateau 
d’Eau,  and  then,  in  1843,  he  had  the 
honor  of  appearing  for  the  first  time 
before  the  Queen.  In  the  following 
year  he  received  the  gold  medal  of  the 
Conservatoire,  and  there  was  every 
probability  that  he  would  establish  him- 
self permanently  in  Paris  as  a con- 
ductor of  classical  chamber  concerts. 
However,  the  revolution  of  1S48  emptied 
the  concert  rooms,  and  Halle  had  to 
make  a fresh  start  in  England.  Many 
other  musicians  were  in  the  same  con- 
dition, but  none  of  them  succeeded  in 
acquiring  Halle’s  hold  upon  public  favor. 
His  first  appearance  was  at  Covent 
Garden,  with  Costa’s  opera  company, 
when  he  played  Beethoven's  E-flat  con- 
certo to  the  general  admiration.  In  in- 
terpreting Beethoven,  indeed,  he  was 
always  heard  at  his  very  best.  He 
could  play  no  less  than  thirty-three  of 
the  soi. alas,  one  of  which  occupied 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  its  recital, 
from  memory.  He  also  performed,  at 
the  beginning  of  his  English  career,  at 
the  matinee  of  John  Ella,  the  director 
of  the  Musical  Union.  Soon  afterward 
he  established  himself  at  Manchester 
as  director  of  the  Musical  Institution. 
Manchester  remained  his  home  for  over 
forty-five  years.  From  that  time  his 
career  presents  few  distinguishing  dates, 
except  those  Colonial  tours  to  which  we 
have  already  alluded,  and  his  knight- 
hood in  1888.  Sir  Charles  Halid  married 
twice,  his  second  wife  being  Mme.  Nor- 
man Neruda,  the  celebrated  violinist, 
who  had  been  associated  with  him  on 
the  concert  stage  for  many  years.  His 
pupils  Included  several  members  of  the 
royal  family,  and  many  of  the  most 
.rising  musicians  of  the  day.  He  was  a 
charming  host,  and  a conversationalist 
ibl.ssed  with  a vein  of  unexpected  hu- 
nter.” 

Philip  Hale. 

WAGE-EARNERS’  CONCERTS. 

The  Cecelia  announces  that  the  plan 
of  giving  concerts  at  low  prices  for 
wage-earners,  which  has  proved  such 
a gratifying  success  for  the  past  four 
seasons,  will  be  continued  during  the' 
approaching  winter.  As  before,  thel 
club  proposes  to  give  precisely  the  same 


(cone,  its  in  all  details  to  its  audiences 
of  wage-earners  that  It  gives  to  its  as- 
sociate members.  1’he  price  of  tickets 
| will  be  15  and  23  cents,  all  the  seats  be- 
ing reserved.  Applications  of  those 
firms  who  desire  to  subscribe  for  a cer- 
tain number  of  seats  for  the  entire  sea- 
son will  be  filled  in  full.  Applications 
for  tickets  for  single  concerts  will  be 
filled  in  full  in  the  order  of  their  re- 
ceipt up  to  the  capacity  of  the  hall. 
Tickets  will  be  Issued  to  employers  un- 
der the  : ame  agreement  in  regard  to 
their  issue  that  was  in  force  last-sea- 
son. 

rl’he  concerts  will  be  as  follows: 

Dec.  4.  Requiem  Mass,  Opus  5,  by 
Hector  Berlioz;  Feb.  12,  miscellaneous 
program;  Match  19,  ’'Noel,”  by  Camille 
Saint-Saens,  and  “Salve,  Regina,”  by 
Joseph  'Haydn  (both  works  for  solo 
voices,  chorus,  siring  orchestra  and  or- 
gan), and  a Te  Deum,  by  Sgambati; 
April  29,  miscellaneous  program.  Early 
next  month  an  additional  circular  will 
be  issued,  accompanied  by  forms  of  ap- 
| plications  for  tickets,  both  for  the  sea- 
| son  and  for  the  first  concert  only.  1 n- 
; til  then  no  applications  for  tickets  can 
! be  accepted. 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

| The  Polish  opera  in  Posen  celebrated 
j Oc-t.  19,  Us  25th  anniversary. 

! Julius  Albrecht,  formerly  inspector  of 
j the  Leipzig  Conservatory,  died  Oct.  IS. 

I The  Menestrel  says  that  Melba  is  too 
! young  to  publish  memoirs  of  any  in- 
i "terest. 

I Mascagni's  "Ratcliff”  was  given  for 
! the  first  time  in  German  at  Stuttgart, 
Oct.  23. 

I Mascagni  will  make  a tour  of  Ger- 
! many,’  conducting  his  operas  in  the 
| chief  cities. 

Elsa  Rucgger,  a very  young  'cellist 
of  Brussels,  is  highly  praised  in  Ger- 
man cities. 

The  review  of  the  Symphony  concert 
of  last  evening  is  in  the  news  section  of 
the  Journal. 

A svmphonv  in  C major  by  Michael 
Haydn  has  been  published  by  Breil- 
kopf  & I-Iartel. 

The  new  and  beautiful  concert  hall 
in  Zurich  has  been  opened.  We  have  no 
such  hall  in  Boston. 

Gustav  and  Ingeborg  Exner  and 
Fritz  Espenhahn  will  again  give  their 
chamber  concerts  in  Berlin. 

The  first  of  Miss  Orris's  concerts  for 
young  people  in  Chickering  Hall  will 
bt  given  Saturday  at  11  o’clock. 

Liszt's  “Saint  Elizabeth”  was  given 
for  the  first  time  in  Dresden  Oct.  22, 
the  S5th  birthday  of  the  composer. 

Rheinberger’s  “Vom  Goldenen  Horn.' 
op.  182,  lor  solo  voices,  mixed  chorus 
and  piano,  has  been  published  by 
Leuclcart,  Leipzig. 

Anton  Hekking  played  Saint-Saens’.-; 
’cello-concerto  at  the  first  concert  o( 
the  86th  season  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  of  Potsdam. 

Antoinette  Sterling,  assisted  by  Tiva- 
der  Naehfiz,  violinist,  Miss  Janotha, 
pianist,  ami  Orlando  Harley,  tenor,  will 
give  a concert  in  Music  Hall,  Wednes- 
day evening,  the  20th. 

Karl  Frill  has  played  in  Berlin  a new 


violin  ceneerto  by  August  Klughardt. 
The  work  is  well  spoken  of,  as  "tune- 
ful, agreeable,  grateful.” 

MaeDowell's  Sonata  Eroica,  op.  50, 
has  been  published  by  Breitkopf  and 
I [artel.  Shall  we  not  hear  it  this  sea- 
son, played  by  the  composer? 

The  Signale’  says  Mary  Howe-Lavin 
suffered  in  her  iObut  as  Lucia  in  Berlin 
from  stage  fright  until  the  mad  scene, 
in  which  she  was  eminently  successful. 

Adolph  Beyschlay,  formerly  con- 
| ductor  in  Mayence,  Cologne,  Frank- 
fort. Belfort  and  Manchester,  has  been 
called  to  conduct  the  chorus  of  thej 
j Leeds  Festival. 

Mrs.  Marie  Messerschmidt-Griinner, 

! the  conductor  of  the  first  Austrian 
female  orchestra,  died  at  the  age  of  48 
in  Vienna  Oct.  15.  In  1870  she  visited' 
the  chief  cities  of  Europe  with  her' 
orchestra. 

An  arrangement  for  two  pianos  of  Lud-I 
wig  Scby  tie's  piano  concerto,  op.  28, 
has  just  been  published  by  Hainauer, 
Breslau.  The  same  publisher  announces 
a sonata  for  violin  and  piano  op.  24,  by 
Emil  S.icgren. 

CCsar  Franck’s  "Beatitudes”  was 
giver,  for  the  first  time  in  Cologne  Oct. 
22.  It  made  a deep  impression.  Why 
cannot  it  be  sung  here  by  the  Cecilia? 
Then  there  is  Franck’s  exquisitely 
beautiful  “Ruth." 

“A  War  Time  Wedding,"  opera  by! 
Oscar  Weil,  was  produced  for  the  first; 
time  by  the  Bostonians  at  San  Fran-! 
cisco  Oct.  29.  The  subject  is  taken 
from  the  Mexican  War. 

The  renovated  Berlin  Opera  House 
opened  Oct.  23.  The  new  heating  ap- 
paratus alone  cost  over  $60,000.  The 1 
theatre  used  to  be  suffocatingly  hot. 
What  it  apparently  needed  was  a 
cooler. 

Ivan  Caryll  will  write  the  music  ! 
for  the  operatic  version  of  "Madame 
Sans-Gene,”  which  Henry  Hamilton  is 
writing  for  Florence  St.  John.  Mes- 
sager  was  to  have  done  it,  but  the  ar- 
rangements fell  through. 

Salvatore  Gambardella,  who  delighted 
the  Neapolitans  by  his  song  for  the 
Piedigrotta  Festival,  is  a blaeks/nith, 
who  knows  not  a note  of  music’  and 
plays  no  instrument.  He  whistles  or 
sings  his  tunes,  and  someone  writes 
them  down. 

These  are  the  new  operas  to  be  sung 
at  Ihe  Teatro  Lirico  Jnternazionale  at 
Milan:  "The  Tamed  Shrew,"  Samara; 
“Claudia,"  Coronaro;  "The  Attack  on 
the  Mill,”  Bruneau;  “Zanetto,”  iias- 
cagni,  and  Cippolini's  “Ninon  de  l'En- 
clos.” 

"The  Wizard  of  the  Nile,”  a comic 
opera  in  three  acts,  text  by  Harry  B. 
Smith,  music  by  Victor  Herbert,  was 
produced  at  the  Casino,  New  York, 
Nov.  t Miss  Dorothy  Morton,  Miss 
Louise  Royce  and  Frank  Daniels  were 
the  chief  comedians. 

The  Bohemian  String  Quartet  played 
in  Berlin  Oct.  22,  an  unpublished  quar- 
tet by  Carl  Bendl,  professor  of  com- 
position at  the  Prague  Conservatory. 
The  performance  is  described  as  mar- 
velous in  its  perfection.  Nothing  is 
s.i  ’ d ni-rmt  the  merits  of  the  work. 


Paderewski’s  first  -appea4<hice  --here 
this  season  will  be  with  the  Boston 

Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Paur  con- 
ductor, Tuesday  evening,  the  19lh,  in 
Music  Hall.  He  will  play  his  Polish 
Faniasie.  The  recitals  will  be  on  the 
afternoons  of  Nov.  23  and  Nov.  30. 

Mr.  E.  Cutter,  Jr.,  assisted  by  Miss 
Edith  Perkins  and  H,  C.  Slack,  will  give 
a concert  in  Chickering  Hall  Wednes- 
day at  3 P.  M.  The  program  will  in- 
! elude  Saint-Saens’s  G minor  concerto 
and  pieces  by  Bach,  Grieg  and  Chopin. 
Songs  by  Jensen.  Bemberg,  Rubinstein 
I and  Rotoli  will  be  sung. 

I The  second  concert  of  the  Kneisel 
Quartet  will  be  in  Association  Hall, 
Mondas'  evening,  the  25th.  The  program 
- will  be  Beethoven’s  E flat  major  quar- 
tet, op.  74;  Brahms’s  suite  in  F minor, 
for  clarinet  ar.d  piano  (first  time); 
Mozart’s  G major  quartet.  Mr.  Pour- 
I tau  and  Mr.  Foote  will  assist. 

"Tannhanser,”  first  produced  in  Dres- 
den Oct.  19,  1845,  has  been  given  there 
281  times  in  50  years.  "Lohengrin,” 
sirce  Aug.  6,  1859,  233  times.  At  Vienna 
(1869-1894)  "Tannhiiuser"  was  given  200 
times  and  "Lohengrin”  231.  Up  to  Oct. 
1,  1893,  "Tannhiiuser”  had  been  given 
at  the  Royal  Opera,  Beilin,  321  times 
and  "Lohengrin”  315. 

The  Allgemeine  Musik-Zeitung  of 
Oc-t.  25  cc  ntair.s  a long  review  of 
Christian  Sinding’s  D minor  Symphony, 
performed  in  Berlin  by  the  Royai 
Orchestra  under  Weingartner.  The 
symphony  is  said  to  be  a remat liable, 
discussion-provoking  work.  When  shail 
we  hear  it  in  Boston;  in  ’97  or  ’98?  Our 
"novelties”  are  so  late  in  arrival. 

The  Tealro  Argentina  in  Rome  has 
been  subsidized  with  $16,000.  The  man- 
agers, Cesari  and  GraziosS,  are  thereby 
obliged  to  open  with  Wagner's  "Val- 
kyrie” and  to  produce  these  operas: 
"Don  Carlos,”  “Taunhauser,”  "La  Ca- 
margo,”  (new)  by  Di  Leva;  "Bohemia," 
by  Leoncavallo;  "Mephistopheles"  and 
Gounod's  "Romeo  and  Juliet.” 

Milka  Ternina,  who  will  be  in  the 
Damrosch  German  opera  company  this 
season,  sang  Oct.  24  at  a Gewandhaus 
concert,  Leipzig,  an  aria  from  "The 
Marriage  of  Figaro,"  and  songs  by  Schu- 
bert, Grieg,  Brahms  and  Richard 
Strauss.  Bernsdorf,  the  critic  of  the 
Signale,  praised  her  vocal  method  and 
her  warm  style.  He  also  said,  "The 
voice  is  no  more  fresh,  and  in  the  upper 
tones  and  in  forte  passages  it  sounds 
shrill  and  acid.” 

Max  Erdmannsdorfer  celebrated  his 
23th  anniversary  as  a conductor  Oct.  31. 
He  began  his  career  in  Nuremberg 
Oct.  31,  1S70,  directing  the  singspiel 
"Talisman.”  He  was  10  years  in  Son- 
derfiausen,  and  for  eight  years  he  has 
been  busy  in  Moscow,  for  six  in  Bre- 
men. This  winter  he  will  conduct  the 
Symphony  concerts  of  the  Russian  Im- 
perial Music  Society  of  St.  Petersburg. 
Erdmannsdorfer’s  wife  is  Pauline 
Fiehtner,  the  pianist. 

Mascagni  conducted  the  Curhaus  or- 
chestra. Wiesbaden,  Oct.  19,  in  its  per- 
formance of  selections  from  his  works: 
Intermezzo  from  the  opera  "Amico 
Fritz,”  Dream  and  Intermezzo  from  the 
opera  "Ratcliff,”  for  the  first  time  per- 
formed in  Germany;  Fantasia  on  the 
airs  from  "Amico  Fritz”  and  the  Inter- 
mezzo from  "Oavalleria  Rusticana.” 
Alberti,  the  celebrated  tenor  from  the 
Teatro  dal  Verrne.  in  Milan,  besides 
singing  "La  tua  Stella”  and  "Pena 
d’Amore,”  sang  the  Serenade  and  Ro- 
manze  from  Mascagni’s  new  opera  "Sil- 
vaTio."  Mascagni  accompanied  on  the 
piaVio. 

Think  of  these  novelties  to  be 
produced  at  the  Czechic  Theatre, 
Prague:  Massenet's  "Portrait  of 

Manon,"  “lstrianische  Hochzeit,”  by 
Smareglia : "Hansel  and  Gretei,"  Fran- 
chetti’s  “Ccliimbus,"  Haydn’s  "Apothe- 
cary," Ttchaikowsky’s  "Iolanthe,” 
"Taming  of  the  Shrew,”  by  Gdtz;  "The 
Witch,”  by  Chapi;  "Perditta,”  by  Nes- 
ver.; : lynight,”  by  Rimski- Korsa- 

koff; “Hedy.”  by  Fibieh;  “The  2S  Days  j 
of  Clairette,”  by  Roger,  and  Mont- 
piaisir’s  ballet  "Brahma.”  Twenty 
other  operas  will  be  produced.  Here  in 
Boston  we  shall  hear  "Faust,"  “Romeo 
and  Juliet,"  “Carmen."  possibly  "La 
Navarraise,"  and  undoubtedly  "The 
Huguenots.” 

William  Ludwig,  Mrs.  Duma  and 
Dudley  Buck,  .Jr.,  appeared  in  a per- 
formance of  "The  Flying-  Dutchman” 
at  Covent  Garden.  Oct.  25.  "Mr.  William 
Ludwig,  who  took  the  part  of  the 
Dutchman,  was  even  noble  in  appear- 
ance, and,  acting  at  times  remarkably 
well,  singing  at  times  also  with  dis- 
tinction, he  was  as  satisfactory  as: 
might  bo.  Madame  Duma’s  Senta.  al- 
though too  coy  a conception  of  so  tragic 
a character  - at  one  time  she  seemed 
positively  to  desire  a flirtation  with 
the  Dutchman — sang  with  sweetness 
and  a fine  purity  of  tone.  Mr.  Llewel- 
lyn’s Daiand  and  Mr.  Buck's  Erik! 
were  so  obviously  artificial  as  to  make 
them  at  times  ludicrous."  Is  not  Mrs.) 
Duma,  our  old  friend,  Mrs.  Maud  Stark- i 
' weather? 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  Oct.  22  speaks 
thus  of  Miss  Strong’  in  the  second  pet--  , 
formanee  of  “The  Valkyrie,"  Oct.  21:1 
"Miss  Susan  Strong’s  Sieglinde  was.  as  I 
before,  a beautiful  performance;  her  | 
singifig  was  admirable,  her  acting  near- 
ly so;  she  has  but  to  study,  let  us  say, 
the  graces  of  the  pause,  to  show  her- 1 
self  altogether  delightful.  In  strong 
action  she  is  graceful,  easy,  affecting; 
it  is  when  the  need  for  emotion  sudden- 
ly disappears  that  she  becomes  more  or 
less  an  agreeable  study  in  lines  and 
angles.  Let  us  not  be  misunderstood. 
That  Miss  Strong  should  be  what  site 
is  at  this  point  of  her  career — last  night 
was  her  second  appearance  on  any  j 
stage— Is,  at  any  rate,  a marvelous! 
achievement;  we  are  but  showing  how, 
with  the  slightest  additional  training 
under  experienced  bands,  that  achieve- 
ment might  be  made  perfect.” 

Mr.  Krehbiel  speaks  out  severely  and 
justly  concerning  the  concerts  of  the1 
Manuscript  Society.  New  York;  "If  it 
were  the  purpose  of  musical  criticism 
to  instruct  composers,  or  to  encourage 
mediocrity,  or  promote  the  egotism  of 
musicians,  or  help  blow  the  trump  of  a 
few  men  who  are  very  assiduous  in  that' 
occupation  themselves,  the  concerts  of 
the  Manuscript  Society  might  come 
within  the  purview  of  the  newspaper  re- 
viewer. The  concerts,  however,  are 
nrivate  affairs,  which  the  society  ar- 


ranges for  its  subscribers,  and  though 
the  attention  of  critics  Is  asked  ii  might 
still  be  set  down  -.as  unwarranted  if 
they  should  indulge'*  rn  the  luxury  of  an' 

I opinion  of  the  works  brought ' forward. 
The  kindest  of  words,  so  they  were 
truthful,  would  bo  ant  to  cause  heart-' 

[ burnings  and  recrimination.  The  con- 
certs ought  to  be  of  great  educational 

(value  to  the  composers  of  orchestral 
music  whose  works  are  performed,  even 
if  they  do  not  conduce  to  the  edifica- J 
tion  of  the  public.” 

J.I  ~ V Y" 

What  tell  you  me  of  gentry?  ’TIs  nought  else 
But  a superstitious  relic  of  time  past; 

And  sift  it  to  the  true  wprth,  it  is  nothing 
But  ancient  riches. 

Remember,  however,  it  was  Romelio, 
the  greedy  merchant  of  Naples,  who 
made  the  speech;  and,  let  us  contem- 
plate rather,  good  Saint  Martin,  espe-' 
dally,  as  this  is  his  day. 

Here  according  to  all  reports  is  the 
case  of  a most  worthy  man  before 
sainthood  and  a miracle  worker  after 
his  death;  a brave  soldier,  a still  braver 
priest;  as  soldier  he  divided  his  cloak 
with  a beggar,  perishing  with  cold  at 
the  gate  of  Amiens;  as  Bishop  of 
Tours,  he  cast  out  devils.  A sweet 
savored  character,  and  yet  Feast  Day 
was  for  years  a day  of  debauch  among) 
Christians  in  Europe.  Oxen,  calves  and 
swine  were  killed,  black-puddings  were 
sent  about  as  presents,  there  was 
| carousing  with  new  wine  and  old.  Was 
) this  a reminder  of  the  Athenian) 
Bacchic  festival  observed  the  11th,  12th 
and  13th  of  our  month  November?  In 
Norway  they  ate  roast  goose,  for  St. 
Martin  being  elected  to  a bishopric, 
hid  himself  (^oluit  episcopari),  but  wasi 
searched  out  by  that  animal.  In  Ger- 
many the  debauch  reached  such  excess 
that  students  even  tried  to  smirch  thel 
saint  by  perverting  the  cloak-story;  and! 
this  is  the  song  they  sang: 

St.  Martin  was  a gentle  man. 

Drank  gladly  Cerevisiam, 

And  yet  had  no  Pecuniam, 

Then  must  he  leave  his  Tunicam. 

In  the  Cornell-Prirtceton  foot  hall 
match  Mr.  Lyle  had  his  wind  knocked 
out  of  him  so  that  he  lost  all  interest 
' in  things  pertaining  to  this  earth.  Mr. 
McLaughlin  withdrew  on  account  of  al 
damaged  leg;  Mr.  Armstrong  went  hack 
on  his  name;  and  Mr.  Gailey— possibly  a 
relation  of  the  troubadour — was  badly 
| shattered  as  to  his  nose.  In  this  con-  i 
nection  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  I 
“it  was  a most  gentlemanly  game.” 

Of  course,  Mr.  Iselin’s  remarks  are 
deplorable,  painful,  not  to  be  recom- 
mended for  the  use  of  the  young,  but 
somehow  or  other  they  seem  to  suit  the 
occasion. 

1 — - 

The  manuscript  of  one  of  the  longest 
and  most  elaborate  of  Eugene  Field's 
poems  Is  now  buried  in  a desk  not  ten 
minutes  walk  from  the  Journal  office. 
This  poem  was  written  for  a dinner  of 
the  Papyrus  Club,  but  for  some  unac- 
countable reason  it  was  never  read.  No 
line  of  it  has  ever  been  published.  And  ' 
yet  the  poem  shows  the  results  of 
patient  research,  as  well  as  a surprising 
and  cosmopolitan  vocabulary. 

"The  opera  singers  are  glad  to  be  j 
here.”  Why  not?  This  is  their  Promised 
Land.  This  is  the  land  of  dollars;  and,  j 
besides,  they  don’t  have  to  bother  them- 
selves here  by  learning  new  operas.  At 
the  last  performance  of  “La  Navar- 
raise” at  the  Opera  Comique,  with  I 
Calve  as  the  heroine,  the  receipts 
amounted  to  nearly  $1600.  This  was  re- 
garded  by  the  Paris  newspapers  as  an  * 
event.  No  wonder  the  singers  “are  glad  j 
to  be  here.” 

It  seems  that  in  London  they  are  dis- 
cussing the  meaning  of  Bodega,  and  1 
one  writer  speaks  of  “lunching  at  old  j 
Bodega’s!”  Bodega  is  merely  a Spanish 
word  for  a wine  cellar.  In  a ship  it 
means  the  hold  where  provisions  and 
stores  or  goods  are  stowed.  Bodegon 
in  the  same  tongue  is  a place  where 
the  meaner  sort  of  people  go  to  eat. 

Etiquette  and  Its  rules  are  poor,  shift- 
ing things;  still  there  are  some  grand  ' 1 
principles  of  good  behavior  that  come  i 
thundering  down  the  ages.  Thus  in 
“The  Rules  of  Civility,”  published  in 
1685,  is  this  advice,  as  pertinent  today 
as  it  was  two  centuries  ago:  “Having 

served  yourself  with  your  spoon,  you 
must  remember  to  wipe  it;  and  indeed 
as  often  as  you  use  it;  for  some  are  so 
nice  that  they  will  not  eat  potage  or 
anything  of  that  nature  in  which  you 
put  your  spoon  unwiped,  after  you 
have  put  it  into  your  mouth.” 

Here  is  another  gem  from  “Ballads  of 
the  Heart  and  the  Hearth.”  The  chorus, 
undoubtedly  dedicated  to  Mr.  Pulitzer, 
runs  as  follows: 

“The  Ev’ning  World— one  cent,  sir; 

Buy  it  it  you  can. 

My  pa  is  dead,  and  ma  has  said 
I now  must  be  a man. 

I’m  but  a little  fellow, 

And  not  so  very  strong. 

So,  mister,  buy  a World,  and  'try 
To  help  my  ma  along." 

The  beauty  of  this  pathetic  chorus  IS 
that  the  name  and  the  price  of  any 
new:, paper  can  be  substituted  for  those, 
that  now  appear.  Broad,  generous,* 
universal  may  be  the  application  and 
the  appeal. 


<jiiy  de  Maupassant  is  to  have  an- 
other statue,  this  time  the  work  of  the 
sculptor  Verlet.  It  will  be  placed  In 
the  Park  Monceau,  Paris,  where  busts 
of  Gounod,  Bizet  and  the  artist  Corot 
will  be  unveiled  next  year.  Verlet's 
conception  is  at  least  up  to  date.  Half- 
way round  the  column  which  bears  the 
bust  of  the  poet  runs  a bank  in  a 
broken  semi-circle  of  marble.  A young 
Parisienne,  lying  on  cushions,  is  read- 
ing1 Maupassant’s  novel,  'Bel  Ami.’ 
ll,e  pose  is  full  of  graceful  neglig’ence, 
and  she  has  a 'seductive,  mischievous 
smile  playing  on  her  lips.’  The  costume 
Is  the  costume  of  the  day— sleeves  a la 
Aeolus,  and  waist  en  sablier,  a flow- 
ing silk  dress,  'whose  folds  produce  a 
lovely  effect.'  ” Now,  Maupassant 
would  be  the  first  to  protest  against 
a monument  so  false  in  suggestion  and 
so  unfair  to  his  great  talent.  They 
that  have  seen  the  pictures  by  Wiertz 
in  Brussels  remember  the  extraordinary 
caprice  by  him  entitled  “The  Novel 
Reader.”  But  Wiertz  intended  it  as  a 
biting  satire,  a stern  reproof,  not  as  a 
compliment  to  any  novelist. 


j siclan8  who°c.im  Was  an  estimable  mu- 

i is  s?  ;xr ;?  t?™  «• 


We  have  not  quoted  for  a long  time 
from  Life  among  the  Lowly  in  Eng- 
land. We  hasten  to  make  amends.  The 
story  of  Mr.  John  Higgins  will  doubt- 
less appear  in  the  Sunday  School  books 
of  the  future  as  a warning  against 
going  fishing  on  the  Sabbath.  Per- 
sonally, we  incline  to  think  that  it  all 
came  from  John’s  not  learning,  like 
Touchstone,  to  quarrel  by  the  book;  for, 
if  we  had  Sabbath-breaking  theatres! 
John,  who  is  a property  man,  would 
not  have  been  able  to  start  for  Hamp- 
ton Court  with  his  rod  and  line  on 
Saturday  night.  As  it  was,  he  got  as 
far  as  a coffee  stall  in  Shaftsbury 
Avenue,  where  he  and  his  friena 
stopped  to  fortify  themselves  for  the 
nocturnal  walk.  The  friend  ordered 
four  eggs,  and  for  these  he  had  to  pay 
sixpence.  “They  must  have  seen  us 
coming,  John  observed,  whereupon, 
according  to  John,  another  customer 
made  a filthy  remark,  and  assumed  a 
fighting  attitude.  But  Mr.  Walter 
Barber,  the  other  customer;  denied  the 
attitude  and  owned  to  no  filthier  re- 
mark than  “fhe  man  must  live.”  Je 
n’en  vols  pas  la  necessity  is  the  classical 
retort  courteous  to  that,  but  John,  pre- 
ferring the  reproof  valiant  with  a dash 
of  the  counter  check  quarrelsome,  took 
off  his  coat  and  smote  Mr.  Barber  In 
the  eye.  Wherefore  he  caught  no  fish 
on  Sunday,  but  five  shillings  or  days. 
Next  time  he  assists  at  “As  You  Ljid) 
It,”  let  him  keep  his  ears  open. 


the  accruing3 ad- 
i Jennv^T'inrL  was  here  in  Boston  with 
pianist  T?o'  <■  accompanist, 

?h?n£  fnS?  „trI?d  .hls  band  at  every- 
a favo/ltP^V oiatono  to  ballet.  He  was 
y.A  „yorI  , ln  London;  he  was  kniehted- 
He '^,‘-k/IeCOrated  by  tnar>y  sovereigns! 
S?.  “Giacinta  ed  Ernes- 

tot  Naples;  I Portoghesi  in  Goa” 
for  Stuttgart;  'Un  Anno  ed  un  Giorno'” 

fns?”th“Tt  In  J^f : ,ish : „ “Gypsy’s  Warn- 
The  Brides  of  Venice,”  “The 
Glaciers  ” “The  Lily  of  Killarney  ” 
Bnde  of  Song,”  and  “Graziella,” 
originally  a cantata.  And  yet  to  the  - 
singer  and  the  hearer  of  today  he  is 
known  chiefly  as  the  composer  of  a 
simple  song  'By  the  Sad  Sea  Waves.”  ! 
/be  operas  and  other  large  works  are 
in  lime  s dust  bin. 


foundation  (1381)  by  Adolphus,  Count  of 
Cleves,  of  the  Order  of  Fools.  Hls- 
orians  tell  us  that  the  order  ceased  to 
exist  early  In  the  16th  century  We 
are  Inclined  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of 
their  statements. 


thought  A1  wm  be  remembered. 

health  g°  t0  Europe  for  bis 


And  this  Is  the  feast  day  of  St. 
Brictius,  who  had  peculiarly  hard  luck 
I for  there  were  blackmailers  even  in 
the  fourth  century. 


The  Lily  of  Killarney”  did  not  make 
a tavorable  Impression  when  it  was 
heard  here  in  ’67  and  ’76,  if  the  news- 
paper reports  a(  the  time  are  to  be  be- 
lieved. The  reason  Is  easily  found,  and 
It  is  this-  The  music  is  uninteresting; 
tor,  tile  most  Part  tiresome.  The  only 
melodies  that  please  amateur  and  mu- 
sician are  the  Irish  tunes  introduced 
by  the  composer,  and  they,  alas,  are 
.'Y  n number.  The  other  airs  are 
without  distinction,  and  the  concerted 
pieces  are  laboriously  made.  This  opera 
is  not  yet  40  years  old,  and  yet  it  is 
antiquated;  perhaps  it  was  old  at  its 
birth,  an  infant  with  a weazened  face. 
It  is  not  old-fashioned  after  the  manner 
'of  an  antique  minuet  or  a bit  of  Eliza- 
bethan prose  that  still  has  savor  and 
(gives  delight.  It  is  old-fashioned  in  a 
| dismal  way,  like  a hair  trunk  or  an 
ugly  cameo  brooch.  And  this  is  a 
great  pity,  for  the  libretto  is  an  excel- 
lent one,  well  adapted  to  pathetic  and 
stii  ring  music,  abounding  in  charming 
scenes  and  strong  situations.  Sir  Jules 
was  an  estimable  person,  a sound 
musician  in  a routine  way,  but  his 
melody  _ was  not  spontaneous,  and  he 

comDAitinn?CV°a  the  Stage,  and  so  his 
compositions  died  even  before  their 

5™S“er,  left  fashionable  concerts  in 
London  forever. 

The  • °Pei:a,  was  well  mounted.  The 
nC|nfnmi,Blly  ? cottage,  the  most  charm- 
VI  the.  whole  opera,  was  effective 
and  .the  setting  of  the  Devil’s  Rock  was 
admirable.  The  performance  was  earn- 
est3.1^ painstaking;  but  the  dry  bones 
or  the  music  were  not  quickened  bv 
dramatic  spirit.  Miss  Lane,  excellent 

T?nvCerMln-DParts’  made  mtle  out  of 
Lily  Mr.  Persse  sang  intelligently  hls 
thankless  airs.  The  honors  of  the  even- 
ing were  borne  away  by  Mr.  Murray 
who  was  a sympathetic  Myles.  The 
b/bhestra  wBI,  no  doubt,  do  better  to- 
night.  There  was  a large  audience 
not  slow  to  applaud,  whenever  there 
was  provocation. 


i Autolycus  discourses  prettily  concern- 
j mg  the  proposed  introduction  of  hypo 
! dermic  injections  of  food,  and  the  aboli- 
| tion  of  dinner:  But  there  is  a fallacy 
in  the  reasoning  that  goes  deeper  still. 

| Suppose— oh,  silly,  sophistical  supposl- 
j tion!— that  eating  were  ugly;  that  hand- 
j some  men  and  lovely  women,  opening 
their  mouths  for  dainty  morsels,  and 
chewing  slowly  to  prolong  the  ec- 
stasy, were  for  the  time  being  dis- 
figured masked  in  uncomeliness.  Would 
that  be  valid  reason  for  the  sad 
syringe?  Because  big  men,  with  scar- 
let, puffed-out  cheeks,  blowing  into 
horns  and  trumpets;  because  little 
women,  singing  with  wide-extended 
mouths,  are,  by  chance,  as  uncouth  as 
Chinese  grotesque  or  mediaeval  gar- 
goyle, who  would  dare  contend  that 
henceforth  all  the  world’s  music  must 
be  supplied  by  phonographs?  As  well 
be  transported  at  once  to  Mr.  Bella- 
my’s Boston,  or  the  virtuous  Commune. 
The  syringe  that  would  do  away  with 
the  act  of  eating  may  inject  into  the 
| system  the  necessary  substance  and 
support.  But,  can  it  give  pleasure’  I 
And  the  pleasure  of  eating  is  the  only 
thing  that  counts.  Just  as  unctuous 
sentimentalists  still  linger  to  preach 
that  art  has  a mission,  and  will  elevate 
'Arriet  and  refine  her  ’Arry,  so  there  are 
still  puritanical  pedants  to  pretend  that 
we  eat  to  live.  This  is  sheer  nonsense 
as  Autolycus  has  declared  again  and 
again,  at  the  dread  risk  of  inartistic 
repetition.  We  live  to  eat.  Eating  is 
the  one  thing  that  makes  life  possible.  I 
Who,  do  you  think,  would  live  for  the 
; empty  privilege  of  using  a food  syringe? 


In  the  "Ideal  Husband”  is  found  this 
epigram:  “Silly  London  women  are 

always  trying  to  found  salons,  and  onlv 
succeed  In  opening  restaurants."  This 
has  a familiar  sound.  Three  or  four 

of  Pnaf°  a W°man  in  Bost°n>  weary 
of  Bostonese  monotony  and  conven- 
- t onality,  tried  to  beguile  her  life  by 
giving  pleasant  and  Informal  entertain 
! TOent*  at  wb*ch  beer  and  cheese  were 
served,  and  at  which  men  were  per! 
nutted  to  smoke  pipes.  It  was  an  n 
tempt  to  introduce  Bohemia  to  Boston" 
Her  purpose  was  misunderstood;  and  an 
old  Bostonian  looking  down  on  her 
from  the  top  branch  of  a mossy  famHy 
tree  remarked,  “Mrs.  Climber  thinks 
she  has  opened  a salon,  but  it’s  reall! 
a saloon.”  And  the  ilhnatured  jest  s 
much  older.  No  doubt  Procopius  wrote 
some  such  paragraph  about  Theodora 
and  sent  it  to  the  Society  paper  of 
Byzantium  for  publication. 


A correspondent  asks  why  it  is  that 
e,freet  cars— even  in  the  Back  Bay- 
smell  so  disagreeably;  why  the  air  is 

ho/ w V N°W  ln  Paris’  where  soaP  and 
hot  water  are  regarded  by  the  majority 

as  a singular  luxmry,  such  choking  dis- 
heartening odors  are  never  to  be  noticed 

“A*  °r  regret  to  say 

that  we  cannot  play  Oedipus  to  this 
charming  Sphinx;  for  our  correspondent 
is  evidently  a woman,  and  we  are 
pained  to  observe  that  her  note  is  heavi 
ly  scented.  We  shall  refer  the  matter 

PerhansEarneSt  Student  of  Sociology 
Perhaps  our  correspondent  is  a nof£- 


Philip  Hale. 


So  this  covetous  desire  we  have  to  be  rich 
Commeth  of  no  necessary  desire  in  nature, 
but  is  bred  in  us  by  a false  opinion  from 
the  common  sorte. 


"LILY  OF  KILLARNEY.” 


Benedict’s  Operatic  Setting  of  “ The 
Colleen  Bawn,”  as  Given  Last 
Night  at  the  Castle  Square  Thea- 
tre— The  Music  Seems  Antiquat- 
ed, the  Libretto  Strong. 

'The  Lily  of  Killarney,”  a romantic 


Inasmuch  as  Hall  Caine  has  sold  the 
serial  rights  of  his  new  novel  for  £2500, 
and  as  he  will  receive  a royalty  of  two 
shillings  a copy  from  the  publisher  who 
■will  issue  it  in  book  form,  he  will  be 
regarded  by  many  as  the  greatest  living 
novelist. 


Barney  Barnato  talks  of  suing  a Lon- 
don financial  paper  for  libel.  The  ar- 
ticle in  question  was  complimentary. 


| The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  gives  this  rea- 
sonable and  philosophic  explanation 
of  the  success  of  “Trilby,”  the  play; 
“Now  there  are  endless  cohorts  of  thea- 
j tre-goers  whose  chief  delight  consists  in 
vaticinating  all  along  the  play  what  is 
going  to  happen;  they  see  a pianoforte: 
'Somebody  is  going  to  play,’  think  they; 
a whisky  bottle  is  noticed;  ‘the  villain 
will  be  thirsty,’  is  the  deduction;  a 
work  basket  suggests  a dialogue  with 
accompaniment  of  knitting;  and  so  on 
Fancy,  now,  the  delight  of  all  these 
good  folks  when  served  in  such  guise 
a;  to  reduce  errors  of  speculation  to  a 
minimum,  and  when  all  the  characters 
of  a new  play  come  forward  as  so  many 
old  friends!  Why,  things  go  then  as  on 
wheels,  and  that  is  the  long  and  short 
of  ’Trilby’s’  triumphant  advance.” 


GMOl  VfS  mA  anniversary  of  the  death 
(1810)  of  Mr.  James  Allen,  a gypsv  bv 

birth  an  accomplished  horse-thdef  and 
a celebrated  performer  on  the  bagpipes 
Without  understanding  any  foreign 
language  and  without  money,  he  trav 
eled  on  toot  from  Calcutta  to  Benarel" 
thence  to  Delhi,  then  to  Lahore;  he 
mossed  the  snowy  mountains,  and  ar- 
rived at  Samareand;  he  passed  through 
Tartary,  over  the  Seserts  of  Egypt” 
(which  he  must  have  taken  in  as  a I 
gressio  ) and  reached  St.  Petersburg 
He  had  his  pipes  with,  him;  and  he 
played  unon  them.  Hence  there  is  no 
mystery  about  his  safety;  the  foolish 
barbarians  thought  he  was  the  Evil 


One.  His  end  was  ironical:  the  piper 
died  of  the  asthma. 


opera,  text  by  John  Oxenford  (and 
Dion  Boucicault?),  music  by  Jules  Bene- 
dict, was  given  last  evening  at  the 
Castle  Square.  Mr.  Hirschfeldt  was  the 
conductor.  The  cast  was  as  follows: 

Eily  O’Connor Clara  Lane 

Anne  Chute Edith  Mason 

Mrs.  Cregan Kate  Davis 

Sheelah Cora  Deane 

Hardress  Cregan Thos.  H.  Persse 

Myles  Na  Coppaleen J.  K.  Murray 

Corrigan John  Read 

Father  Tom Arthur  Wooley 

Danny  Mann Wm.  Wolff 

This  opera,  founded  on  Boucieault’s 
domestic  drama,  “The  Colleen  Bawn,” 
was  first  produced  at  the  Covent  Gar- 
den Theatre,  London,  Feb.  8,  1862.  There 
was  then  a season  of  English  opera, 
which  opened  with  Glover’s  “Ruy 
Bias;”  then  “Robin  Hood”  followed 
with  Madame  Guerrabella  (Genevieve 
Ward)  in  the  cast;  other  operas  of  the 
repertoire  were  given;  and  there  were 
two  novelties,  Balfe’s  "Puritan’s  Daugh- 
ter,” and  ‘‘The  Lily  of  Killarney.” 
The  chief  singers  were  Miss  Pyne, 
Harrison,  Santley,  Haigh,  and  Honey. 
Santley  was  the  Danny  Mann,  and  he 
regarded  the  part  as  “exigent.”  In 
his  delightful  “Student  and  Singer,”  he 
tells  how  Billy  West,  the  famous  stage- 
manager,  gave  him  good  advice  at  re- 
hearsal: “My  boy,”  said  West,  “you 

have  the  finest  part  In  the  opera;  if 
you  set  to  work  steadily  and  attend  to 
me,  you  will  make  a great  part  of  it; 
but  If  you  insist  on  playing  the  fool  in 
that  manner,  you  will  make  nothing- 
of  it.”  There  have  been  revivals  of  the 
opera  in  England,  a notable  one  was 
by  the  Carl  Rosa  Company,  with  Julia 
Gaylord  and  Packard  in  the  cast,  ln 
Germany  the  opera  is  known  as  "Die  ! 
Rose  von  Erin.” 

The  first  performance  of  this  opera 1 
here  was  Dec.  23,  1867,  when  it  was 
given  at  the  Boston  Theatre  by  the 
Richings  Company.  The  chief  singers 
were  Miss  Richings,  Mrs.  E.  Seguin. 
Castle  (Hardress),  Campbell  and  Bar- 
nard (Myles).  It  was  given  again  at 
the  Boston  Theatre,  March  31,  1876.  by 


To  “Constant  Reader:”  You  need 
have  no  anxiety.  It  was  the  Wild  West 
i Show  that  was  in  a railway  accident  in 
Connecticut.  Nothing  whatever  has 
■ happened  to  the  Great  Wild  East  Show, 
•which  will  soon  be  here;  indeed  por- 
tiSns  of  the  “mammoth  aggregation”  \ 
are  already  here. 


The  same  journal  considers  Mr.  Tree’s 
Svengali  ’’the  most  complete  crea- 
tion of  his  career,”  a performance  with- 
out tricks  or  mannerisms. 


“Rev.  Mr.  Torrey  said  ‘New  Haven  is 
the  worst  city  for  its  population  of  all 
the  cities  of  the  world.’  ” But  New 
Haven  need  not  therefore  be  foolishly 
exalted,  nor  should  her  inhabitants  be 
joyful  in  glory,  nor  have  they  cause  to 
sing  aloud  upon  their  beds.  Ministers 
have  said  the  same  about  Boston.  By 
the  way.  Mr.  Torrey  now  denies  the 
report  of  his  speech,  and  adds  as  con- 
vincing proof,  “I  live  in  Chicago.” 


“Mediaeval  costume  will  to  some  ex- 
tent  be  introduced  into  Court  dress  by 
a recent  decison  of  the  German  Kaiser; 
Senators  belonging  to  the  Akademie 
der  Ktinste  are  in  future  to  attend 
Court  and  other  ceremonials  in  a dress 
copied  from  the  Senators  of  mediaeval 
Venice.”  This  is  eminently  fitting.  The 
Kaiser  himself  is  a mediaeval  monarch, 
with  mediaeval  ideas  as  to  ‘‘divine 
right”  and  other  imperial  privileges 
and  prerogatives. 


It  was  on  the  13th  of  November,  1833, 
that  a most  imposing  display  of  shoot- 
i ing  stars  was  seen  between  longitude 
1 61  degrees  in  the  Atlantic  and  100  de- 
grees in  Central  Mexico,  and  from  the 
latitude  of  the  Great  Lakes  to  the 
West  Indies.  To  use  the  language  of 
the  narrator:  “In  many  parts  of  the 
country  the  people  were  terror-struck, 
imagining  that  the  end  of  the  world 
was  come;  whilst  those  whose  educa- 
tion and  vigor  of  mind  prevented  them 
from  yielding  to  such  terrors,  were, 
nevertheless,  vividly  reminded  of  the 
grand  description  in  the  Apocalypse, 
‘The  stars  of  heaven  fell  unto  the  earth! 
even  as  a fig  tree  easteth  her  untimely 
figs,  when  she  is  shaken  of  a mighty 
wind.’  ” 


StxrxTi  3 ) 


The  publishers  of  “Ballads  of  the 
Heart  and  the  Hearth”  announce  a 
new  anthology  of  latter  day  “Vers  de 
Soci£t£A*  We  take  pleasure  in  giving 
our  readers  the  chorus  of  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  these  songs.  Sing  in 
eix-eight,  allegro  marcia,  if  you  please. 
“I’m  witty  and  awfully  keen, 

Real  bright-just  right; 

A stunner,  a winner,  a queen, 

A thousand  miles  out  of  sight! 

I’m  quite  the  best  girl  on  the  beach, 

A swell,  a belle; 

Tho’  modest  and  shy, 

I cannot  deny,  I’m  a perfect  peach.” 


The  sun  and  stars  that  float  in  the  open  air; 

The  apple-shifted  earth,  and  we  upon  it — 
surely  the  drift  of  them  is  something 
grand ! 

I do  not  know  what  it  is,  except  that  it  Is 
grand,  and  that  it  is  happiness. 

And  that  the  enclosing  purport  of  us  here  is 
not  a speculation,  or  bon-mot,  or  re- 
connoissance. 

And  that  it  is  not  something  which  by  luck 
may  turn  out  well  tor  us,  and  without 
luck  must  be  a failure  for  us. 

And  not  something  which  may  yet  be  re- 
tracted in  a certain  contingency. 


The  Albany  Journal  published  lately 
a long  article  on  foot  ball  with  these 
sub-heads:  “Howls  from  Harvard,” 

“Yells  from  Yale,”  “Babblings  from 
Brown,”  “Whispers  from  Wiliams,” 
“Cries  from  Cornell.”  The  University 
of  Pennsylvania  apparently  defied  the 
fancy  of  the  head-line  writer.  What 
was  the  matter  with  “Paroxysms  from 
Penn”  or  “Ululations  from  the  U. 
P.?” 


How  it  irritates  a man  to  be  taken 
for  a “common”  thief!  See  the  case  of  | 
Christian  Reis,  Jr.,  and  the  mistaken 
identity.  Now  your  uncommon  thief, 
your  prosperous  and  respectable  de- 
faulter, does  not  suffer  from  a sense 
of  confusion  or  shame,  even  when  he  j 
walks  in  the  streets  of  Boston. 


In  other  words,  she  appears  to  be  a 
ihanting  Depewess. 


On  the  whole,  we  prefer  the  song  sung 
by  Ellaline  Terriss  in  "His  Excel- 
lency.” The  only  articulate  words  in 
it  are  “Umpty,  Umpty,  Aye”  and  “Jim, 
Jam, 


After  all,  why  should  there  be  un- 
favorable comment  on  the  photographs 
of  the  late  man-roasting  in  Texas,  as 
they  appeared  in  a contemporary?  The 
! contemporary  apologized  for  the  crude- 
ness of  the  pictures  on  the  ground  that 
the  photographer  was  hurried,  and  in 
fact  handicapped  in  several  ways. 


A man  in  Grand  Rapids,  “who  han- 
dled mere  beans  at  his  elevator  than 
any  other  man  in  the  world,”  killed  I 
himself  because  he  suffered  from  melan-  | 
choly.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Pythagoras  counseled  those  wishing  to  , 
lead  the  happy  life  to  abstain  wholly  : 
from  beans. 


tne  nuwLun  meant:,  iuua;ii  or,  loio,  uyiuam,  That’s  the  Sort  of  Girl  I Am.” 
the  Kfdlogg  Company  with  Jennie  Van  After  she  has  repeated  these  words  18 

Zandt.  Castle  (Myles),  Zelda  Seguin ... . „ r ..  . ... 

.rtfl  Carleton  in  the  east.  or  20  times  she  bangs  the  stage  with 


“A  plumber  has  disappeared.”  But 
disappearing  is  the  chronic  habit  of 
plumbers  as  soon  as  they  have  set  the 
house  topsy-turvy. 


and  Carleton  in  the  cast. 

There  was  a revival  in  New  York 


it  was  first  produced  there  In  I860 — 
May  20th  of  this  year,  by  the  Parry 
and  Van  den  Berg  Company.  Helen 
Bertram,  Charles  Bassett,  W.  T.  Carle- 


a bladder,  attached  to  a wand  by  a 
string.  Still  we  may  be  wrong.  What 
has  the  Ernest  Student  of  Sociology 
to  say  in  the  matter? 


ton  and  Payne  Clarke  were  the  chief  Has  any  one  in  Massachusetts  heard 
singers,  and  a Miss  Siebert  made  her  lately  the  verb  “lippen”  used  in  the 
d^but.t  & sense  of  “trust,”  as  “I  can’t  linnen 


The  Providence  Journal  speaks  dis- 
I respectfully  of  Chelsea,  “an  outskirt 
| of  Boston,”  and  says  “ ’dead  as  Chelsea’ 
has  passed  into  a proverb.”  The 
phrase,  however,  was  applied  origin- 
ally to  Chelsea,  England.  “‘To  get 
Chelsea”  was  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the 
military  hospital  there. 


And  Autolycus  said,  further:  No,  this 
| one  thing  is  certain;  eating  does  not 
kill  love;  but.  If  it  did,  what  great  harm 
would  be  done?  Love  is  sweet  for  a 
season  only;  food  endures  all  one’s  life  j 
long.  Tomorrow,  perhaps,  or  the  day  j 
after  at  the  latest,  love  will  die.  If  eat-  1 
ing  kill  it  a few  hours  Sooner,  there  is 
cause  but  for  gratitude.  Far  better  it 
should  die  a violent  death  than  perish  of 
its  own  feebleness.  There  might  be  trag- 
edy in  the  despair  of  outrageous  lover 
whose  passior  had  been  swept  away 
like  Pompeii  before  the  fiery  torrents 
Vesuvius — by  the  spectacle  of  bis  ad 


one,  not  only  cutting,  but  eating,  Tiread 
and  butter.  There  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  a touch  of  comedy,  or  even  farce, 
in  the  fickleness  of  least  faithless,  who, 
but  yesterday,  pledged  eternal  troth  and 
already  today  cannot,  for  the  life  of 
him,  kindle  Into  flame  the  cooling  em- 
bers of  his  burnt-out  passion. 


I'M 


It  Is  a troublesom  and  difficult  Task 
that  Philosophy  undertakes  in  going  about 
to  cure  the  Disease,  or  rather  Itch  of  In- 
temperate Prating.  For  that  Words,  which 
are  the  sole  Remedy  against  it,  require  At- 
tention. But  they  who  are  given  to  Prate 
will  hear  no  Body,  as  being  a sort  of  People 
that  love  to  be  always  talking  themselves. 
So  that  the  principal  Vice  of  loquacious  Per- 
sons, is  this,  that  their  Ears  are  stopt  to 
everything  else  but  their  own  Impertinen- 
cles. 


Apropos  of  words,  philologists  in  Lon- 
don and  New  York  are  discussing 
gravely  the  origin  and  the  meaning  of 
the  word  “fantigue.”  They  should  con- 
sult the  Pickwick  Papers,  a monument 
of  research.  See  chapter  XXXVIII: 
“Inwolving  our  precious  governor  in 
all  sorts  o’  fanteegs.”  So  in  the  Uni- 
versal Songster  (1825)  “Don’t  put  your- 
selves in  a fantique.”  The  form  “fan- 
tigue’’ occurs  in  “Elster’s  Polly”  by  Mrs. 
Wood  (1866.)  Another  form  of  this  word 
meaning  “a  state  of  anxiety  or  excite- 
ment, or  a fit  of  ill-humor,”  is  “fantad” 
or  “fantod.”  In  sailor’s  language  a 
“fantod”  is  "a  fiddling  officer,  who  is 
always  bothering  over  small  things.” 
All  these  formations  are  suggested 
probably  by  “fantastic”  or  “fantasy.” 


These  are  the  words  of  our  old  and 
esteemed  friend,  Plutarch.  They  are  to 
be  found  in  his  essay,  “Of  Garrulity 
or  Talkativeness,”  bravely  Englished 
in  the  language  of  the- 17th  century  by 
Mr.  J.  Phillips.  To  show  that  even  men 
like  Plutarch  may  be  mistaken,  we 
yield  the  floor  cheerfully  to  Mr.  Will- 
iam S.  Harris  of  Coe’s  Academy,  North- 
wood  Centre,  N.  H.,  who  writes  to  the 
Journal  in  this  entertaining  manner: 

“A  late  issue  of  the  Daily  Journal 
contained  an  inquiry  for  the  meaning 
of  the  word  ‘Croping’  or  ‘croaking.’ 
Although  unknown  to  the  dictionaries,  I 
find  by  inquiry  that  the  word  is  in 
somewhat  common  colloquial  use  in 
this  region,  and  is  said  to  mean  stingy, 
avaricious,  grasping,  covetous.  I can 
find  no  further  explanation. 

“In  this  region,  also,  a man  never 
gets  ’drunk’  or  ’intoxicated,’  but  when 
In  that  condition  is  almost  universally 
spoken  of  as  ’hot.’  The  black  huckle- 
berries, thfe  fruit  of  Gaylussacia  resi- 
nosa,  are  hereabouts  called  ’black 
snaps,’  the  terms  ‘huckleberry’  and 
‘blueberry’  being  indiscriminately  ap- 
pi:  ed  to  the  Vacciniums. 

“In  Windham  in  this  State  It  is  com- 
mon to  call  the  tongue  or  pole  of  a 
•wagon  or  cart  the  ‘spire.’  In  the  ‘His*- 
tory  of  Windham,’  written  by  Hon.  L. 
A.  Morrison,  A.  M.,  I8S3,  the  word  is 
used.  A certain  teamster  is  stated  to 
have  been  ‘riding  on  the  spire’  of  his 
wagon,  when  he  fell  off  and  was  killed.” 


A remarkable  cure  for  burns  is  said 
by  an  English  journal  to  have  been  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Thierry,  of  the  Hospice 
dc  la  Charity,  Paris.  Having  twice, 
while  working  with  picric  acid  disin- 
fectant, dropped  burning  matter  on  to 
his  hands,  and  been  astonished  at  the 
absence  of  pain  or  injury.  Dr.  Thierry 
was  induced  to  make  experiments  to 
see  whether  the  acid  might  account  for 
the  fact.  He  has  now  had  two  years' 
experience  of  its  effects,  and  announces 
that  a saturated  solution  of  picric 
acid  applied  to  a burn  or  scald  will  not 
only  remove  all  pain,  but  will  prevent 
the  formation  of  sores,  and  will  bring 
about  a complete  cure  In  a few  days,  j ing-crop. 
I The  solution  is  staple,  cheap  and  free 
from  any  odor  or  toxic  properties.  It 
'produces  a temporary  yellow  discolora- 
tion of  the  skin,  which  can  be  entirely 
removed  by  the  application  of  boric 
acid. 


Turn  i r,  \ 


Love  that  sweetens  sugarless  tea, 

And  makes  contentment  and  joy  agree 
With  the  coarsest  boarding  and  bedding 
Love  that  no  golden  ties  can  attach, 

But  nestles  under  the  humblest  thatch, 


''■upper  middle  class  in  London,  It  ap- 
pears that  a gentleman  at  the  James 
Street  Mansions,  Buckingham  gate, 
ordered  betimes,  of  a Thursday,  din- 
ner: Soup,  fish,1  entrfie,  and  a pheasant: 
not  a bad  dinner,  though  we  might  sug- 
gest improving  alterations;  thus,  for! 
Instance,  all  soups  are  bad  in  London;  i 
but  we  are  wandering.  He  ordered  the  I 
dinner  to  be  served  at  8,  possibly  re- 
membering the  16th  maxim  of  Morgan 
Odoherty:  “A  man,  however  busy, 

who  sits  down  to  dinner  as  8 strikes, 
may  say  to  himself  with  a placid  con- 
science, ‘Come,  fair  play  is  a jewel— 
the  day  is  over— nothing  but  boozing 
until  bed  time.’  ” Alas,  he  forgot  that 
Odoherty  also  said:  “By  dining  at  8 
one  gains  a whole  hour  of  sobriety,  for 
the  purpose  of  transacting  the  more 
serious  affairs  of  life.”  For  at  the 
hour  of  7 he  went  into  the  kitchen  and 
demanded  his  dinner  served  at  once. 
The  cook  told  him  it  could  not  possibly 
be  served  until  the  appointed  hour.  It 
Is  more  than  likely  that  the  gentle- 
man of  the  upper  middle  class  had  kept 
too  faithfully  the  “heure  de  l’absinthe” 
at  the  club,  for  even  the  cook  told  the 
magistrate  that  his  master  “had  had 
something  to  drink.”  At  any  rate,  the 
master  instead  of  saying,  "Good  and  ! 
faithful  servant,  I did  this  only  to  test  j 
you;  now  I know  you  are  an  artist,” 
thrashed  him  most  unmercifully  with 
the  buckthorn  handle  of  a heavy  hunt- 
Now,  buckthorn,  as  is  well 
known,  is  the  Rhamnus  cartharticus; 
but  the  cook  resented  the  external  ap- 
plication of  such  powerful  medicine.  1 
He  was  not  impressed  by  the  fact  that  1 
Dioscorides  recommended  buckthorn  for 
herpes  and  erysipelas;  that  Pliny 
favored  it  as  a cooling  refrigerant  ap- 
plication; or  that  the  ancients  believed 
In  its  efficacy,  when  placed  in  doors  and 
windows,  against  sorcery.  The  cook 
was  neither  symbolist,  patient,  nor 
thaumaturg;  he  was  just  a cook  who 
knew  the  dinner  would  be  ruined  if  it 
were  not1  served  exactly  at  8 o’clock. 


We  cannot  help  Mr.  Harris.  Of  course 
there  is  the  line,  “hot  with  the  Tuscan 
grape,"  but  a gentleman  thus  heated 
is  not  necessarily  overcome  entirely, 
so  that  his  legs  wabble  and  his  tongue  i 
is  thick.  "Hot  with,”  vve  are  told,  j 
means  spirits  with  hot  water  and' 
sugar.  

Chaucer  uses  “spire”  in.  the  sense 
of  "stake.”  In  Northamptonshire  young 
trees  that  shoot  up  a considerable 
height  before  they  branch  out  and 
form  a head  are  known  a,s  “spires,” 
in  contradistinction  to  “dottrels,”  and 
“ash  and  elm  spires”  occur  in  notices 
for  the  sale  of  timber.  May  not  a 
“wagon-spire”  come  remotely  from 
this  latter  use?  Or  is  “spire”  a cor- 
ruption of  “spear?” 


And  will  fly  away  from  an  Emperor’s  match  ■ haled  his  master  to  the  Judge. 

To  dance  at  a penny  wedding!  ; Here,  too,  the  details  are  meagre.  Did 

the  gentleman  dine  at  home,  or  in  a 

Others  might  have  been  deceived  at  rage  seek  the  nearest  grill-room,  still 
the  New  York  Horse  Show,  and  be-  carrying  his  trusty  hunting-crop 
lieved  that  Mr.  Harriman  was  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  but  the  paragon  and 
the  phoenix  of  passionate  correspond- 
ents   he?  Never.  For  does  he  not 

call  Mr.  Harriman  "Ollie,”  and  has  he 
not  summered  and  wintered  with  the 
Juke  and  been  through  him  with  a 
dark-lantern? 


A correspondent  writes,  “While  Rubin- 
stein was  king,  was  not  Paderewski 
the  heir-apparent?  This  made  the  boys 
laugh  at  the  store.” 


AW  1 1*  ■ 1 v 


The  tulip  and  the  butterfly 
Appear  in  gayer  coats  than  I: 

Let  me  be  dress’d  fine  as  I will, 

Flies,  worms,  and  flowers  exceed  me  still. 


This  struggling,  sweating,  animal, 
mad  curiosity  in  New  York  to  stare  at 
a real  live  Juke  in  a show  where  the 
horses  are  as  Houyhnhnms  to  the  Ya- 
hoos who  buy  tickets  reminds  one  of 
the  delight  History  takes  in  repeating 
There  is  still  hunting  in  the  South,  Itself.  There  was  once — it’s  an  old  story 
but  the  markmanship  is  not  what  it  —an  English  peasant  who  stood  at  the 
was.  There  is  a deplorable  inaccuracy,  gate  of  the  house  of  the  great  Duke  of 
a general  degeneracy.  There’s  Mr,  Marlborough,  anxiously  waiting  to  see 
Lewis  of  West  Virginia.  His  mother,  the  renowned  General  enter  his  car- 
45  years  old,  a widow,  eloped  the  otner  riage.  Curiosity  conquered  politeness, 


We  regret  that  the  reports  of  Mr.  A. 
C.  Anson’s  d6but  at  Syracuse  are  so 
meagre.  There  is  enough  told  about 
his  overwhelming  success  as  a play- 
actor, but  what  is  the  precise  nature  of 
the  supreme  tableau?  Is  it  “Anson  de- 
fying the  umpire,”  or  “Anson  at  the 
Bat  with  Bases  Filled?” 


day  with  a Mr.  Jones,  who  is  only  17. 
Mr.  Lewis  saw  them  whispering  to- 
gether, and  he  immediately  ran  for  his 
pec  rifle,  Mrs.  Lewis  tried  to  dissuade 
him  from  animate  target  practice  by 
allowing  that  she  had  called  Jones  and 
invited  him  in.  The  excuse  was  vain. 
The  hunter  pursued  his  prey,  and  he 
got  one  shot,  as  mother  and  Jones  “dis- 


and  as  he  was  a-gaping,  the  Duke  ad- 
dressed to  him  these  gracious  words: 
“Can’t  you  get  out  of  the  way,  you 
d— d jackanapes?”  Overwhelmed  with 
joy  by  this  specimen  of  ducal  conde- 
scension, the  peasant  was  accustomed 
all  his  lifetime  to  brag  of  this  distinc- 
tion. And  in  the  long  winter  evenings, 
he  would  narrate  to  his  children  and 


appeared  in  a vehicle.”  He  missed  ig-  ! grandchildren,  as  they  sat  around  the 
nobly;  yet  it  is  only  fair  to  state  that  fireplace,  and  the  log  of  freshly  cut 
some  of  his  friends  claim  it  was  a very  wood  smoldered  and  crackled  before 
difficult  shot.  But  why  does  Lewis  them  into  flame,  how,  in  his  younger 


This  reminds  us  that  some  one  lately 
asked  the  Ladies’  Horne  Journal, 
“where  can  I fin^d  ‘Casey  at  the  Bat?’  ” 
and  the  editor  replied,  “We  do  not 
know./)  Oh,  Mr.  Bok,  and  you  pretend 
to  be  a literary  man!  The  immortal 
poem  is  in  the  hearts  and  on  the  lips 
of  thousands. 

Mr.  Huneker  is  responsible  for  the  fol- 
lowing story:  “Of  course,  the  Irving 

legend  is  growing.  A newspaper  man 
told  me  that  he  was  riding  down  the 
Hudson  River  last  week,  and  in  the  car 
were  Ellen  Terry  and  Henry  Irving.  The 
actor  was  reading,  and  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  the  beautiful  scenery.  My  friend 
could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  touching 
Mr.  Irving  on  the  shoulder,  he  said: 

“ ’I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir  Henry,  but  ] 
the  scenery  you  are  missing  is  magnifi-  [ 
cent.’ 

"Mr.  Irving,  without  taking  his  eyes 
from  the  book,  replied: 

“ ‘My  dear  sir,  I always  carry  my  own 
scenery  with  me.’  ” 

But,  then,  the  story  is  told  by  a news-  I 
paper  man,  and  a Philadelphia  one  at 
that!  // 

Mr.  Xairios,  a Greek,  who  reports  that  | 
he  was  held  up  at  that  remote  and  I 
lonely  corner,  viz.:  Beacon  and  Somer-  1 
>«i.  Streets,  simply  met  Greeks.  For  in 
the  rich  vocabulary  of  thieves’  slang  a 
"Greek”  is  a highwayman.  In  ordinary 
jargon  a “Greek”  is  a card-sharper.  As 
long  ago  as  1823  Bee’s  Dictionary  of  the 
Turf  stated  that  “Irishmen  call  them- 
selves Greeks.’’  Does  anybody  know  the 
origin  of  this  Irish  use? 


choose  such  small  game?  If  he  mu-t 
shoot,  why  doesn't  he  aim  at  his 
mother" 

Today  is  the  anniversary  of  the  burial 
(1635)  of  Thomas  Parr  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  “Old  Parr”  died  at  the  age  of 
152  years.  He  was  first  married  when  , 
he  was  80.  He  took  a second  wife  ' 
when  he  was  120. 

“He  was  of  old  Pythagoras’  opinion, 

That  green  cheese  was  most  wholesome  with 
an  onion; 

Coarse  meslin  bread,  and  for  his  daily  swig, 
Milk,  butter-milk  and  water,  whey  and  whig; 
Sometimes  metheglin,  and  by  fortune  happy. 
He  sometimes  sipped  a cup  of  ale  most 
nappy.” 

And  it  was  on  Nov.  15,  1699,  that  Mr. 
William  Joyce  performed  astonishing 
feats  before  His  Majesty  at  Kinsing- 
ton  (sic).  He  lifted  a ton  and  fourteen 
pounds  and  a half.  A rope  of  incredible 
thickness  was  fastened  about  his  mid- 
dle and  the  other  end  to  an  extraor- 
dinary strong  horse;  the  horse  was 
whipped,  but  Mr.  Joyce  smiled  and 
stood  immovable  as  an  oak  tree.  He 
then  twitched  the  rope  in  pieces,  seem- 
ingly as  easy  as  another  man  does  a 
piece  of  pack-thread.  At  which  strange 
performances  His  Majesty  was  mightily 
•well  pleased,  (and  ’tis  said)  ordered  him 
a considerable  gratuity,  besides  an 
honorable  entertainment  for  both  him 
and  his  acquaintance.  This  Was  the  | 
same  Mr.  Joyce  who  once  pulled  up  a 1 
tree  of  near  a yard  and  half  circum- 
ference by  the  roots  at  Hamstead.  Nor 
did  Mr.  Joyce,  unlike  Sandow,  attribute  j 
the  secret  of  his  strength  to  perfect 
digestion. 


days,  he  had  the  honor  of  being  spoken 
to  by  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough. 


The  important  news  is  telegraphed 
that  the  Juke  has  secured  the  Captain’s 
cabin  for  his  journey  to  Genoa.  But 
has  he  secured  a seat  at  the  Captain’s 
table?  Thit’s  the  all  important  ques- 
tion. 

There  was  thunder  Thursday  night. 
Thunder  in  November,  a fertile  year  to 
come. 

It  appears  that  Dr.  Parkhurst  is  an 
organist  as  well  as  a pianist.  Some  of 
the  organs  of  New  York  have  felt  his 
heavy  touch.  

To  M.  W. : No,  the  picture  on  the 

cover  of  “My  Friend,  the  Murderer,”  is 
not  a portrait  of  the  murderer,  as  you 
reasonably  suppose.  It  is  a portrait  of 
the  author,  Conan  Doyle. 


Turning  from  contemplation  of  the 
cottage  homes  of  England,  let  us  view, 
if  only  for  a moment,  life  among  the 


Mr.  Hamilton,  late  of  the  Philadel- 
phia nine,  will  undoubtedly  be  a valua- 
ble acquisition  to  Boston.  “By  his 
exemplary  course  he  has  amassed  con- 
siderable money.”  He  owns  real  es- 
tate, apartment  houses,  business 
blocks,  and  fast  horses.  Of  course  his 
election  to  the  Stock  • Exchange  and 
the  Country  Club  will  be  a mere  mat- 
ter of  form. 

Mrs.  Poteat  of  New  Haven  is  evi- 
dently free  from  any  parochial  pride, 
and  she  is  a woman  of  considerable 
force;  for  she  said  there  the  other  day  in 
open  meeting:  “I  would  as  soon  send 

a boy  to  hell  as  to  send  him  to  Yale.” 
She  did  not . state  which  college  ^Bhe 
did  prefer,  so  there  is  no  question  of 
undue  partisanship.  We  are  very  close 
to’  Harvard,  and  yet  we  cannot  look 
kindly  on  such  rash  statements. 
When  we  read  this  speech  in  New 


"Ha veTF’fHTa  renTFmBer'The  silly  attack 
on  Harvard  that  appeared  in  the  Il- 
lustrated American,  we  are  compelled 
irresistibly  to  quote  the  words  of  a 
worthy  ancient:  “And  yet  there  is  no 

Member  of  Human  Bodies  that  Nature 
has  so  strongly  enclos’d  within  a 
double  Fortification,  as  the  Tongu*e, 
entrenched  within  with  a Barricado 
of  Sharp  Teeth,  to  the  end,  that  when 
It  refuses  to  be  ruled  by  Reason,  that 
holds  the  Reins  of  Silence  within,  we 
should  fix  our  Teeth  in  it  till  the 
Blood  comes,  rather  than  suffer  the 
inordinate  and  unseasonable  Dinn.”  , 

Mr.  Hall  Caine  was  so  affected  by 
his  interview  with  Mr.  Holmes,  the 
accomplished  murderer,  that  he  “broke 
down  and  had  to  leave.”  Others  who 
met  Mr.  Holmes  on  former  occasions 
broke  down  completely,  but,  unfor- 
tunately for  them,  they  were  unable 
to  leave.  

Some  are  disappointed  because  the 
“League  magnates”  did  not  in  solemn 
session  propose  a monument  to  the 
late  Harry  Wright,  and  they  will  not 
be  stayed  with  handsomely  engrossed 
resolutions.  Let  them  rather  contem- 
plate the  fine  saying  of  Marcus  Cato: 
“When  some  wondered  why  diverse 
meane  men  and  unknowen  persones  had 
images  set  up  of  them,  and  there  were 
none  of  him;  he  gave  this  aunswer:  I 
had  rather  men  should  aske  why  Cato 
had  no  Image  set  up  for  him,  than  why 
he  had  any.”  

Sir  John  Gager,  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don in  1646,  made  provision,  by  will,  for 
a sermon  to  be  preached  annually  the 
16th  of  November  at  St.  Catherine  Cree 
Church,  Leadenhall  Street,  in  com- 
memoration of  his  happy  deliverance 
from  a lion,  which  he  met  in  a desert 
as  he  was  traveling  in  the  Turkish 
dominions,  and  which  suffered  him  to 
pass  unmolested.  The  minister  re- 
ceived 20  shillings,  the  clerk  2s.  6d.  and 
the  sexton  Is.  

The  Rev.  Joseph  Speers  of  Comae, 
L.  I.,  a prudent,  thrifty  man,  wore  a 
necktie  on  Sunday  and  replaced  it 
week  days  by  a red  bandanna.  He 
also  wore  on  week  days  blue  overalls 
and  a slcuch  hat.  The  good  people  of 
Comae  were  sore  distressed,  and  they 
remonstrated;  but  the  reverend  gentle- 
man sent  back  this  Spartan  answer: 
“I  carnot  dress  like  a dude  on  $800  a 
year.”  And  then  the  pastoral  relations 
were  dissolved.  How  far  we  are  from 
the  speech  of  the  Great  Preacher  to 
His  disciples:  “Take  no  thought  for  the 
body,  what  ye  shall  put  on!”  Besides, 
was  not  Mr  Speers  wholly  reasonable 
in  his  determination  not  to  go  over  to 
Smithtown  "digging  clams  in  his  pulpit 
toggery?”  The  people  of  Comae  should 
remember  the  opening  verse  of  one  of 
Dr.  Watts’s  Divine  and  Moral  Songs: 
“Why  should  our  garments,  made  to  hide 
Our  parents’  shame,  provoke  our  pride? 
The  art  of  dress  did  ne’er  begin, 

Till  Eve,  our  mother,  learn’d  to  sin.” 

o/r*v  17.  ^ / 

MUSIC. 


Mr.  .Finck  Takes  Up  a 
Cudgel  for  Mr.  Nikisch. 

Antoinette  Sterling  and  Mein= 
bers  of  Her  Company. 


Notes  and  Comments  on  Play- 
ers, Singers,  Pieces. 


Henry  T.  Finck  writes  as  follows  con- 1 
cerning  Nikisch  in  the  November  num- 
ber of  The  Looker  On  (page  182):  ”Pos- 
I sibly  some  of  the  Boston  critics  will 
feel  a tinge  of  remorse  when  they  read 
of  the  great  triumphs  which  Mr.  Arthur  1 
Nikisch  is  winning  in  Leipsic  and  Ber- 
! lin  as  concert  conductor.  It  was  they 
who  drove  him  from  Boston,  and  now 
he  has  captured  the  two  most  desirable 
positions  in  all  Germany,  and  is  stii'-j 
i ring  up  great  enthusiasm." 

In  the  first  place,  “the  Boston  orit-| 
j ies”  did  not  drive  Mr.  Nikisch  away. 

1 He  received  an  offer  from  Buda-Pesth.  | 
i He  accepted  it.  and  just  before  his  exitl 
; in  the  spring  of  ’93  he  behaved  in  a 
silly,  shabby,  wholly  contemptible  man- 
1 ner  toward  Mr.  Higginson  and  the 
manager  of  the  orchestra.  It  is  true 
that  “the  Boston  critics”  spoke  out 
frankly  and  vigorously  when  ho  intro- 
duced impertinent  readings  and  sacri- 
ficed composers  on  the  altar  of  his  great 
god  Vanity.  This  was  the  business  and 
the  duty  of  the  critics.  If  they  had  not 
thus  spoken,  they  would  have  been 
false  to  their  employers,  the  public, 
and  themselves. 

In  the  second  place,  the  position  at 
Lt'lpsic,  which  Mr.  Nikisch.  it  seems, 
“captured.”  went  l'or  some  time  a-beg- 
ging. It  was  offered  in  May  or  June 
of  this  year  to  Dr.  Carl  Muck,  one  of 


the  oonduo'lors  of  the  Berlin 
was  offered  to  several,  as  I am  informed 
by  a Leipsiq  correspondent,  before  Mr. 
Nlklseh  "captured”  it. 

And  how  about  this  “stirring  up  great 
enthusiasm”?  In  this  conection  let 
ns  see  what  Mr.  Otto  hessmann,  the 
eminent  critic  and  the  editor  of  the 
Allgemeino  Muslk-Zettung,  wrote  about 
the  second  Philharmonic  concert  In 
Berlin.  The  review  was  published  in  the 
said  journal,  dated  Nov.  1 (pp.  563-564). 

“liven  more  than  in  the  first  concert 
did  the  conductor  show  an  inclination  to 
take  the  pace  too  slow,  and  by  means 
of  clever,  laboriously  thought-out 
nuances,  breaths,  ritardandos  and 
never-ending  formates  to  lose  himself 
in  details  and  thereby  to  lose  sight  of 
the  thematic  structure.  The  result 
was  that  while  much  of  the  detail  may 
have  been  interesting  in  itself,  the  total 
effect  disappointed  expectation.  This 
was  especially  true  of  the  adagio  by 
Bach  and  the  first  two  movements  of 
tire  symphony.  Then,  too.  the  third 
movement  of  the  symphony,  which 
won,  comparatively,  the  most  applause, 
did  not  exercise  its  customary  fascina- 
tion. Biitow  was  always  obliged  to  re- 
peat this  movement,  and,  if  I am  not 
mistaken,  so  was  Woingartner  last  year 
in  the  Opera  House  concerts.  No  one 
of  the  movements  this  time  met  with 
such  favor.” 

Now  Mr.  Lessmann  is  not  a hide- 
bound conservative:  he  is  a radical, 
thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  ultra- 
modern school,  believing  in  the  “mod- 
ern conductor.” 

But  probably  Mr.  Finck  is  so  en- 
grossed with  his  passionate  press  work 
for  Paderewski,  that,  having  evolved 
from  his  inner  consciousness  the  camel 
Niltisch,  he  cares  not  for  opinions 
criticising  the  build  or  the  habits  of 
the  thus  created  camel. 

■ AT r.  Lessmami  agrees  in  his  strictures 
with  the  London  critics  who  reviewed 
performances  led  by  Mr.  Nikisch  in 
that  city  in  June  of  this  year.  Thus 
the  Academy,  June  22,  after  speaking 
kindly  of  his  ability,  said:  "Yet  there! 

is  at  present  something  unsatisfactory  I 
about  him.  The  Tannhauser  overture,  j 
for  instance,  was  in  many  ways  ad- 
mirable, especially  in  any  matter  re- 
quiring finish  or  delicacy;  but  the  total 
impression  was  not  convincing.  Then 
again  in  the  Beethoven  symphony  in  C 
minor,” — ills  crack  piece — “ neither  the 
titanic  greatness  of  the  opening  move- 
ment, nor  the  ecstasy  of  the  tinale  was 
fully  revealed.”  The  Athenaeum,  June 
22,  spoke  of  his  “free  indulgences  In 
the  tempo  rubato.”  The  Times,  June 
17,  in  the  review  of  the  performance  of 
the  C minor  symphony,  said:  “The 

work  as  a whole  was  not  allowed  to 
make  the  deep  impression  that  is  pro- 
duced when  its  beauties  are  presented 
with  less  obvious  intention  to  make 
them  prominent.”  The  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette, June  17,  referring  lo  the  Tann- 
hauser overture,  said:  “But  by  de- 

grees, as  the  work  wore  on,  a certain 
creeping  slowness  came  over  the  spirit 
of  our  dream.” 

Mr.  J.  F.  Rnneiman  in  the  Saturday 
Review',  June  22,  wrote  as  follows: 
“If  Mr.  Nikisch  fails  at  once  to  capture 
the  affections  of  a London  afternoon 
audience,  it  will  be  because  there  is 
about  him  something  that  mars  the 
completely  harmonious  effect  of  his 
artistically  disordered  hair,  his  ele- 
gantly nervous  figure,  clad  (I  am  given 
to  understand)  in  the  newest  fashion, 
and  that  melancholy  eye  which  gazes 
mournfully  into  futurity.  To  be  frank, 
when  he  conducts,  his  appearance  does 
somehow  strike  a discordant  note  just 
now.  His  pose  and  his  air  of  authority 
are  just  a?  little  obvious  and  offensive. 
He  seems  enamored  of  Some  high-flying- 
notion  of  magnetizing  his  men,  of  sub- 
duing them  to  his  will,  compelling  them 
to  carry  out  his  every  thought  almost 
as  he  thinks  it.  Now  when  you  are 
conducting  a hungry  German  orchestra, 
where  the  best  men  get  20  shillings  a I 
week,  and  go  in  daily  fear  of  losing 
that,  it  is  easy  enough  to  work  the  mag- 
netic business,  for  so  soon  as  the  men 
discover  that  to  be  your  little  weakness, 
they  are  ready  to  be  hypnotized  by  the 
hour,  or  for  that  matter,  to  be  cast  into 
a trance  by  the  week.  But  an  orches- 
tra of  100  independent  Englishmen,  or 
Anglicized  foreigners,  who  never  will  be 
slaves  except  for  something  handsome 
in  cash,  who  would  .laugh  if  you  offered  . 
them  for  a day’s  w'ork  what  the  Ger-  . 
man  bandsmen  are  glad  to  get  for  a 
week’s  work,  who  have  not  an  empty  ; 
stomach  amongst  them:  this  kind  of 
orchestra  cannot  easily  be  hypnotized,  I 
and  the  conductor  who  tries  it  is  apt 
to  make  rather  a ludicrous  spectacle.  ! 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Nikisch  will 
drop  the  thing  at  onee.” 

Ail  these  w-riters,  as  w-ell  as  Mr.  Less- 
mann and  the  Boston  critics,  recognized 
fully  certain  admirable  characteristics 
of  Mr.  Nikisch’s  leadership.  This  rec- 
ognition. however,  did  not  degenerate 
into  fetichism. 

The  great  trouble  with  Mr.  Nikisch 
is  his  inordinate  vanity.  With  him, 
:ail  is  vanity.  His  nostrils  must  ever 
ismell  thick,  pungent  incense.  Hence 
his  woe  in  Boston;  hence  his  woe  In 
Buda-Pesth. 


a mere  glutton,  lie  Hv.uilJw’vT 
lint  rume,  * 

And  tin'  puff  of  a dunce,  he  mistook  it  for 
fame ; 

’Till  ids  relish  grown'  callous,  almost  to 
disease. 

Who  pepper’d  tile  bighorn  was  surest  to 

Antoinette  Sterling,  with  her  concert 
company,  will  be  heard  in  Music  Hall 
Wednesday  night,  after  her  long  tarry- 
ing in  England.  Miss  Sterling  was  born 
about  1850  nt  ijterlingvilie,  in  New 
York.  Her  first  lessons  were  under 
Anna  Sykes  at  Clinton.  She  studied  In 
New  York  in  1807  under  Bassini,  and 
then  under  Abella,  the  husband  of  Mrs. 
d'Angri.  She  visited  England  in  1803, 
singing  chiefly  in  the  Provinces,  on  her 
way  to  Germany.  She  then  studied  with 
Mrs.  Marches}  qt  Cologne,  witli  Pauline 
Viardot  at  Baden  Baden,  and  with 
Manuel  Garcia  in  London.  She  re- 
turned to  the  United  States,  and  was 
well  known  as  a church  and  concert 
singer.  She  made  her  dCbut  here  with 
the  Handel  and  Haydn— two  or  three 
years  before  she  had  sung  in  a mis- 
cellaneous concert  in  Boston— in  “Eli- 
jah,” April  17,  1870.  She  sang  again 
with  this  society  in  New  York,  June 
16,  1870.  Other  appearances  with  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  here  were  Christ- 
mas Sunday  in  “The  Messiah,”  1870;  at 
the  second  triennial  festival,  1871,  May 
12,  in  songs,  and  the  ninth  symphony— 
May  13  in  Bach's  Passion  Music  (Mat- 
thew). Grove  says:  “She  look  leave 
of  her  native  country  in  a concert  at 
the  Irving'  Hall,  Boston,”  May  13,  1873. 
But  this  is  only  one  of  the  many  in- 
accurate statements  in  Grove’s  Dic- 
tionary. 

She  made  her  London  debut  Nov.  4, 
1873,  at  a promenade  concert  in  Covent 
Garden.  She  created  the  contralto  part 
in  Maefarren’s  “John  the  Baptist”  at 
Exeter  Hail,  which  had  been  produced 
at  Bristol  Oct.  23,  1873.  She  has  sung 
at  festivals  throughout  England.  Eas- 
ter Sunday.  1875.  she  was  married  to 
Mr.  John  McKlnlay,  and  by  him  she 
has  three  children.  Soon  after  her  mar- 
riage she  visited  the  United  States  and 
made  a tour  with  Theodore  Thomas. 
Returning  to  England  in  1876,  she  has 
resided  there,  with  the  exception  of  a 
tour  in  Australia  in  1833. 

In  New  York  before  first  going  abroad 
she  sang  in  Dr.  Adams’s  Presbyterian 
Church.  After  her  return  from  Ger- 
i many  she  was  at  Beecher's  in  Brook- 
i lyn. 

Tivadar  Nachez,  violinist,  whose  real 
name  is  Theodor  Naschitz,  was  born  at 
Buda-Pesth  May  1,  1859.  He  studied 
there  under  Sabatil,  and  later  with 
Joachim  and  Leonard.  He  has  for  some 
years  lived  in  London,  but  he  has  made 
many  concert  tours  over  the  European 
continent.  In  1886  he  introduced  Mosz- 
kowski’s  violin  concerto  at  a Philhar- 
monic concert,  London.  About  that 
time  he  broke  his  arm  and  was  unable 
to  play  for  two  years.  Among  bis  com- 
positions are  two  concertos,  two  Hun- 
garian rhapsodies)  four  Hungarian 
dances,  a Requiem  mass,  suite  for  violin 
and  piano,  songs  and  minor  pieces.  For 
his  Swedish  rliapsodie  he  was  deco- 
rated by  Oscar  II. 

Nathalie  Janotha,  the  pianist,  was 
born  at  Warsaw.  June  8,  1856.  She  first 
took  lessons  of  her  father,  professor  at 
the  Warsaw  Conservatory,  and  made 
her  debut  in  her  native  town  in  1867. 
She  then  took  lessons  of  Rudorff  in 
Berlin,  and  later  of  Clara  Schumann. 
She  made  her  ddbnt  at  the  Gewand- 
haus,  Leipsic,  Jan.  1,  1874.  and  in  Lon- 
don at  a Saturday  popular  concert, 
April  13,  1874.  In  1885  she  was  made 
pianist  to  the  court  of  Germany  and 
Prussia  by  William  I. 

Mr.  William  J.  Henderson  in  The 
Looker  On  of  November  writes  admir- 
ably concerning  “The  Preservation  of 
Operetta.”  It  would  be  a pleasure  to 
reprint  the  article  in  full.  As  this 
pleasure  is  now  impossible,  let  me  coun- 
sel all  that  are  Interested  in  operetta 
to  read  and  ponder  Mr.  Henderson’s 
words.  And  yet  I cannot  refrain  from 
quotations: 

“What  started  operetta  down  hill  in 
this  country?  I have  no  desire  to  speak 
evil  of  the  dead:  but  a regard  for  truth 
compels  me  to  say  that  in  my  opinion 
the  later  methods  of  John  A.  McCauli 
are  to  be  blamed.  * * * Mr.  McCauli  did 
a great  deal  toward  popularizing  comic 
opera  in  this  city  (New  York)  and 
throughout  the  country  when  he  was 
associated  with  Mr.  Aronson  in  the  first 
years  of  the  Casino.  Mr.  McCauli  then 
had  a good  stock  company,  and  his 
productions  were  notable  for  general 
excellence.  But  in  his  later  days  he 
permitted  the  leading  comedians  of  his 
company  to  introduce  all  kinds  of  gags, 
and  DeWolf  Hopper  and  Digby  Bell,  la- 
boring under  the  delusion  that  the  gen- 
eral public  was.  as  much  excited  about 
base  ball  as  they  were,  accustomed 
their  audiences  to  hearing  references  to 
strikes  and  sliding  to  bases  at  any  pe- 
riod from  the  fall  of  man  to  the  pres- 
ent, and  at  any  place  from  Moscow  to 
the  tombs  of  the  Pharaohs. 

“Today  the  ‘star’  system  rules  in  the 
field  of  operetta,  and  we  are  expected 
to  enjoy  in  place  of  the  old  artistic  en- 
semble the  personal  methods  of  some 


and  equally  exposed  vocal  an- 
tics of  some  woulJ-be  prima  donna. 
Men  like  Smith  and  Do  Koven  arc  set 
to  work  to  build  an  operetta  around  the 
doll  face  and  explosive  vocalization  of 
Miss  Russell. 

“Let  the  newspaper  writers  do  their 
duty.  Let  them  condemn  all  cheap  rub- 
bish, and  let  them  repeat  again  and 
again  the  assertion  that  this  sort  of 
thing  is  not  good  enough  Tor  the  pub- 
lic. 

"It  was  the  dull  and  uninteresting  li- 
bretti that  killed  ’Ruddigore’  and  'The 
Yeomen  of  the  Guard.’  Yet  there  are 
managers  who  still  quote  the  failure 
of  these  works  as  evidence  that  the 
public  does  not  appreciate  good  comic 
opera,  blit  would  rather  go  lo  sec  Mr.  j 
De  Angelis  in  one  of  his  numerous 
styles  of  falling  down,  or  Miss  Fox  in 
her  lifelike  impersonations  of  herself. 

“The  preservation  of  operetta  depends 
upon  the  establishment  of  a comic  opera 
theatre  with  a good  stock  company. 
There  will  then  be  a field  for  the  best 
librettist.  At  present  there  is  none.” 

Mr  Otto  Floersheim,  in  the  Musical 
Courier  of  Nov.  13,  speaks  of  Mrs. 
Howe-Lavin’s  d6but  in  Berlin:  “The 
one  event  of  the  week  is  the  success — 
an  unqualified  and  a most  hearty  and 
unanimous  one— which  Mary  Howe 
achieved  on  Sunday  night  at  Kroll's,  ; 
on  the  occasion  of  her  debut  as  Lucia 
with  th"  Royal  Opera.  The  house  was 
sold  cut  to  the  very  last  seat,  and 
among  the  audience  1 noticed  a great 
many  Americans.  Miss  Howe,  who  I 
looked  as  charming  as  possible  in  her  j 
own  native  beauty  and  in  her  costly  I 
French  costumes,  sang  the  first  two  i 
acts  in  German,  and.  although  the 
strangeness  of  the  i surroundings  (she 
not  having  been  on  the  operatic  stage 
for  over  seven  years),  as  well  as  the 
difficulty  of  the  language*  seemed  to  be 
somewhat  of  a fetter  to  the  full  display 
of  her  vocal  powers,  she  nevertheless 
created  a most  profound  and  decidedly 
favorable  impression. 

“The  mad  scene  of  the  third  act, 
however,  which  our  lovely  countrywo- 
man sang  in  the  language  in  which  it 
was  composed,  viz.,  in  Italian,  carried 
the  audience  with  it,  and  such  storms 
of  applause  broke  forth  at  the  end  of 
the  act  that  Miss  Howe,  who  had  been 
called  several  times  after  each  of  the 
preceding  acts,  had  to  again  and  again 
appear  before  the  curtain  and  bow  her 
thanks.” 

The  National  Zeitung  spoke  of  Mrs, 
Lavin  as  follows:  “On  Sunday,  Oct.  20, 
Mary  Howe  sang  Lucia  at  the  Royal 
Opera,  and  had  a most  brilliant  success 
in  the  mad  scene  of  the  third  act.  All, 
without  exception,  joined  in  the  tem- 
pest of  applause.  Her  head  tones  in 
the  highest  register  were  even  sweeter  j 
than  the  tones  of  the  accompanying 
flute.  Nothing  marred  the  perfect  grace  [ 
and  delicacy  of  her  trills.  Since  Miss  j 
Howe’s  last  appearance  here  her  art 
lias  greatly  developed.  Her  personality 
is  most  charming.  That  the  American 
lady  does  not  lace  herself  as  our  sing- 
ers do  is  a great  gain  to  the  art  of  sing-  ! 
ing,  and  we  advise  our  German  singers  j 
to  follow  her  example.  We  must  go  back  ! 
many  years,  to  the  time  of  Gerster  and  I 
Wachtel,  to  find  a performance  of  Lucia  I 
to  compare  with  the  one  of  last  Sun-  ; 
day.” 

Philip  Hale. 

PADEREWSKI. 

The  concert  appearances  of  Mr.  Pade- 
rewski will  take  great  prominence  in 
the  musical  events  of  the  coming  week. 
On  Tuesday  evening  he  will  make  his 
only  appearance  this  season  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  the 
program  will  have  as  its  most  interest- 
ing feature  the  performance  of  the  new 
“Fantasie  Polonaise,”  which  was  first 
played  at  the  Norwich  Festival  in  Eng- 
land, 1893,  for  which  event  it  was  coni-  _ 

I posed.  The  other  works  announced  for 
Tuesday  evening  are  Chopin's  “Con- 
certo in  F Minor,”  op.  21,  orchestration 
j by  Richard  Burmeister;  the  Liszt  “Con- 
certo in  E Flat,”  No  lr  and  the  “Leo- 
! nora”  overture  No.  3.  A few  choice 
; seats  remain  on  sale  at  the  hall,  but  an 
early  application  is  desirable  by  all  in- 
tending purchasers. 

NOTES  ANO’COMMENTS. 

They  say  Sibyl  Sanderson’s  voice  has 
improved. 

The  librettist  J.  Riegen  (Nigre)  died  at 
Vienna  Chi.  17. 

Mrs.  Noreross  of  California  succeeded 
in  opera  at  Amsterdam. 

The  number  of  songs  published  in 
Germany  in  1895  was  3986. 

They  are  rehearsing  Cyrill  Kistler’s  i 
opera.  "Ivuniheld,”  at  Munich. 

They  liked  Mrs.  Sucher  in  a Wagner 
concert  at  Darmstadt,  Oct.  21. 

The  tenor  Pauwels,  a Hollander,  is 
wanted  in  Berlin  and  Hamburg. 

Eugen  D’Albert  has  finished  a third 
opera,  “Gernot,”  text  by  ICarstropp. 

They  say  .Mascagni  has  been  appointed 
director  of  the  Lieeo  Rossini  at  Pesaro. 

A new  ballet.  “La  Giocoiiera,”  by 
Borri,  was  produced  at  Turin  Oct.  12. 

Mrs.  I)oxat-Krzyzanowski  has  suc- 
ceeded Mrs.  Moran-Olden  at  the  Munich 
opera. 

Giuseppe  Catavita  died  lately  at  Lugo,' 
DO  years  old.  He  was  a composer  and  a 
teacher. 

“Die  Sieben  Geislein”  by  Humper- 
dinck has  been  published  by  Hetnrich- 
sliofen  in  Magdeburg.; 


j cii!nc'”  ‘:ltt  T'urhl‘  laufyUHk‘J  l’Alrl‘ 
-Max  Heinrich  will  sing  in  “The  Dam- 

I !YJ,,,on,21.  KaUR',”  given  by  tin  , oil-- 
j Club,  Chicago,  Kcb.  :i.  1 

An  opera  lions.,  will  be  built  in  Loo- 
m'd on  the  site  formcrl v o.-eutii.-d  lo 
Her  Majesty’s  Theatre. 

I '1  s.  Paikowsky's  “Manfred  Symphony” 
was  played  at  Frankfort-on-Maln  oi  t. 
-u  with  “colossal  success.” 

| A marble  bust  of  Calve  has  been  exe- 
cuted for  the  Queen  of  England  by 
Countess  Feodora  Gleichen. 

Mila  Heller  and  Lucille  Hill  aie 
studying  in  Paris  with  Edmond  Duver- 
noy,  son  of  Charles  Duvcrnoy. 

Devoll  will  sail  from  New 
i ork  the  L3d.  J1a  intends  to  pursue  his 
studies  for  grand  opera  in  Paris. 

*s  Playing:  in  German  towns 
with  her  own  company  in  ”La  Belle 
H61£n e,  “Femme  Papa,”  “Hili.” 

Mr.  S.  S.  Townsend,  baritone,  assisted 
by  Mr.  H.  G.  Tucker,  will  give  a * on- 
iito1  in  Slei,,er*  1Ia11  Wednesday  even- 

“Calve  is  one  of  the  correspondents 
oj  Queen  \ letoria.  A mutual  belief  in 
occultism  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  friend- 
ship.” 

Napravnik's  opera,  “Dubrowskv,” 
will  be  produced  at  Hamburg.  Jr.  was 
given  early  in  the  year  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. 

As  Mrs.  Teleky  was  suddenly  taken 
sick  ^ at  Dresden,  Mozart’s  “Magic 

ofNi«'htWaS  SUIlfir  without  any  Queen 

in  the  Song  Journal  of  Nov.  10  is  an 
exceedingly  interesting  article  bv  Hen- 
ri Marteau  about  Christian  Binding  and 
his  works. 

Tito  Mattel,  the  song  writer,  who  be- 
came bankrupt  five  years  ago,  has  just 
obtained  his  discharge  in  bankruptcy 
in  London. 

Dr.  Hugo  Riemann  has  taken  up  his 
residence  in  Leipsic,  where  he  will 
teach  piano  and  theory,  and  lecture  at 
the  university. 

The  pianist  composer  A.  Trojeili  re- 
ceived a silver  medal  at  the  philomatie 
exposition  at  Bordeaux  for  his  didactic 
works  and  his  piano  pieces. 

Marteau  and  Miss  Alma  Dalma  have 
given  concerts  in  Scandinavia.  Mar- 
teau will  now  do  military  duty,  and 
Miss  Dalma  will  sing  In  Paris. 

Henri  Marteau  says:  “I  believe  that 
Italy  contains  the  most  ignoble  race 
of  impresarios,  directors  and  theatri- 
cal agents  that  has  ever  existed.” 

The  first  performance  in  German  of 
the  Hungarian  opera,  "Hunyadi  Las- 
zlo  was  at  Prague  Oct.  27.  The  son  of 
the  dead  composer,  Erkel,  conducted. 

Eugen  d’Albert  was  married  at  the 
Protestant  Church  of  Gemsbach  in  the 
Black  Forest  to  the  Grand  Ducal  Wei- 
mar chamber  singer,  Hermine  Finck, 
Oct.  21.  ■ 

In  Nice  certain  Italian  operas  must 
not  be  sung  in  Italian.  The  authorities 
have  forbidden  the  performance  of  “Glo- 
ccnda,”  “Ernaiii,”  “Rigoletto,”  and  "La 
Favorita.” 

The  first  volume  of  Russian  folk 
songs,  edited  by  Sobolevslty,  and 
brought  out  through  the  aid . of  Grand 
Duke  George  Mikhailovich,  has  been, 
published  at  St.  Petersburg. 

Mrs.  Alva  will  make  her  debut  in 
Paris  sometime  before  Christmas  in 
“TannlilLuser”  or  “Henry  VIII."  She 
! will  also  create  the  part  of  Jenny  in 
;■  Leoncavallo’s  opera  "Thomas  Chatter- 
ton.” 

Mascagni’s  “Ratcliff”  was  given  for 
the  first  time  in  German  at  Stuttgart 
Oct.  27.  The  opera  is  said  to  be  weak, 
but  he  was  received  enthusiastically, 
and  the  King  gave  him  the  gold  medal 
for  letters  and  arts. 

Ternina,  according  to  Martin  Krause, 
paid  back  the  proud  public  of  the  Leip- 
zig Gewandhaus  in  its  own  coin  for  its 
cool  reserve,  finally  acknowledging,  ap- 
plause as  though  she  were  a Queen. 
Here  is  a scene  for  a historical  paint- 
er. 

"The  Merry  Countess,”  produced  in 
New  York  Nov.  12,  by  Marie  Jansen, 
turned  out  to  be  an  adaptation  of 
“Niniehe,”  in  which  Judic  played,  an 
operetta,  text  by  Hennequin  and  Mil- 
laud,  music  by  Marius  Boullard,  Paris, 
1878. 

The  prelude  to  “Armor,”  by  Silvio 
! Lazzari,  which  made  a sensation  at  a 
late  Lamoureux  concert,  will  be  played 
by  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
under  Nikisch.  The  prelude  deals  most 
musically  and  poetically  witli  the 
ocean. 

Mrs.  Moran-Olden  has  at  last  gained 
her  wisbed-for  dismissal  from  the  Mu- 
nich Opera,  where  she  had  difficulties 
with  the  intendant.  She  will,  however, 
live  in  Munich,  give  concerts  there,  and 
possibly  accept  operatic  engagements 
elsewhere. 

At  tiie  first  Oratorio  Society  concert, 
New  York,  which  will  take  place  Nov. 

22  and  23,  Handel’s  ”L’ Allegro,  et  II 
Pensieroso."  will  be  given  with  the  fol- 
lowing soloists:  Miss  Blauvelt,  Mrs. 

Vanderveer  Green.  W.  H.  Rieger,  Hein- 
rich Mcyn. 

There  will  be  an  inaugural  recital  of 
the  new  organ  of  the  First  Universalist 
Society  in  Roxbury,  Monday  evening, 
at  7.45'  Messrs.  E.  E.  Truettc  and  S.  B. 
Whitney  will  be  the  organists.  They 
will  be  assisted  by  choir  boys  from  the 
Church  of  the  Advent. 

Clarence  Eddy  will  bring  back  with  j 
him  from  Europe  an  organ  concerto  by  ; 
C.  H.  Lloyd,  first  played  at  the  Glouces-  j 
ter  Festival  in  September.  A lealure  . 
of  the  concerto  is  a bell  movement 
written  in  1 770  by  Maichair  for  the 
chimes  of  Gloucester  Cathedral. 

Here  are  some  of  the  salaries  paid  at 
the  Milan  Conservatory:  The  Director, 

$1200  with  lodging  and  heat.  Two  pro- 
fessors of  composition  at  3600.  apiece. 
Three  of  singing  at  8500  apiece.  Two 
of  the  piano  at  $400  apiece.  Teachers  of 
wind  instruments  $240  apiece.  Three 
of  violin  $320  apiece. 

At  an  entertainment  at  Venders 
“Faust”  followed  the  drama  "The 
Hunchback.”  The  performance  began 
at  6.30  P.  M.  and  ended  about  2 A.  M. 

At  the  Theatre  Manzoni  at  Milan  Miss 
Annina  Cappcll  in  a black  dress  and 
white  gloves  led  the  performance  of 
j Lecocq’s  "Heart  and  Hand.” 


the  Diilctw  IS  Umar  (PCTdtfnTjouj  g.  I 
brother  of  the  Grand  Duke  Pt-fri  who 
wrote  an  opera  "Kii  token  von  Heil- 
1 bronn,”  (Wiesbaden,  18Gl),.and  two  sym-l 
phonies  for  orchestra,  died  recently  at  I 
Erlaa  Castle,  near  Vienna,  at  the  age  of1 
52.  Ellntai  was  intimate  with  the  lii- 
erati  and  the  composers  of  Vienna. 

Teresina  /Tua,  now  the  Countess 
Franchi-Verney,  who  retired  from  pub- 
lic life  on  her  marriage,  will  resume  her 
artistic  career.  She  has  signed  a con- 
tract for  a tonr  through  Europe  and 
America,  on  a guarantee  of  250,000 
francs.  Her  lirst  concert  was  an- 
nounced for  the  beginning  of  this  month 
at  St.  Petersburg. 

An  employe,  Damade,  of  the  Paris 
Opera  library,  was  caught  stealing! 
scores,  with  the  help  of  a girl,  Pasquier 
and  her  mother.  He  had  already  lifted, 
IIS,  and  had  sold  them  to  second  hand 
dealers.  Brought  before  the  "tribunal, 
Correctionel,”  lie  raised  an  exception,] 
wl’.ich  was  allowed.  As  an  official,  and1 
under  a salary  of  the  Beaux-Arls.  he 
is  to  be  tried  by  the  “Oour  cl’assis-s.” 

The  new  Gilmore's  Band.  Victor  Her- 
bert, conductor,  will  appear  at  the  Bos- 
ton Theatre  with  carefully  chosen  pro- 
grams Nov.  24  and  Dec.  1.  Miss  Ida 
Klein  will  sing  Gounod's  "Ave  Maria,” 
and  Mr.  Herbert  L.  Clarke  will  play 
Rossini’s  "Intiammatus”  on  his  cornet. 
Both  programs  will  be  of  an  elevated 
character.  Mr.  Herbert  will  play  a 
'cello  solo  at  each  concert. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  fund 
for  a statue  to  Ole  P.ull  at  Bergen  has 
50,000  crowns  at  Its  disposal.  Otto  Less- 
mann  asks  if  tills  sum  might  not  bet- 
ter be  spent  on  living’  musicians  than 
“on  a dead  one,  whose  name  is  scarcely 
known  to  this  generation,  and  who  :n-  ' 
compiished  nothing  that  will  go  down 
to  posterity.  ' Truly,  a brutal  speech. 
Ole  Bull  in  his  day  delighted  thou- 
sands. 

The  Bayreuth  management  makes  1 
this  announcement:  Twenty  years  after  I 

its  first  production  the~Ring  des  Nibe- 
1 ungen  will  be  produced  in  1896  with 
completely  new  mise  on  scene.  As  in 
ISO),  the  performance  of  the  work  will 
take  place  m four  consecutive  da-s  , 
dbe  five  proposed  cycles  will  take  place 
July  19  to  22,  2fi  to  29.  Aug.  2 to  5,  <t  ;<>■ 
1-  and  16  to  19.  The  cast  is  not  vet  1 
definitely  settled.  All  reports  current 
I about  it  arc  for  the  most  part  uiUrie  . 

' ^*as  r6oently  been  on  a visit 
to  Milan  to  inspect  the  progress  of  the 
I building  he  is  erecting  at  the  Perm 
i Alagenta  to  serve  as  an  almshouse  cud 
| retreat  for  aged  musicians.  The  arehi-1 
tect  Is  Camillo  Boito,  brother  of  Vordi’s1 
iJ^retUst.  The  building  will  cost  $100.- 1 
000,  the  whole  ot  which  the  aged  com- 
poser will  defray.  In  order  to  form  a 
tund  for  the  endowment  of  this  c.har- 
1 u.’  a,series  of  performances  will  prob- 
ably be  given  throughout  Italy  during1 
the  winter. 

Montariol,  the  tenor,  who  died  a vear 
or  two  ago,  was  a great  lover  of  songs 
from  the  troubadour  chansons  to  the, 
melody  of  our  own  day.  So  when  he 
died  he  left  a legacy  to  the  French 
Academy,  by  which  £21)  is  to  be  awarded 
annually  to  the  composer  of  the  b.  m 
French  chanson.  During  the  first  com- 
petition there  wore  registered  some  900 
songs.  The  legacy  is  lo  be  restored 
to  the  family  on  the  idea  that  ihe 
academy  is  not  competent  to  abjudi- 
1 cate  on  so  abstruse  a question. 

AJiss  Elsie  Stanley  Hall,  who  took  the 
I-elpsic  Mendelssohn  scholarship,  is  not 
unknown  in  London.  "As  Miss  Elsie' 
Hall,  the  Australian  child  pianist,  aged 
12,  she  gave  a concert  at  Steinwav 
Hall  May  7,  1890,  and  as  she  had  r 
cently  gained  a scholarship  at  the  Kovel 
College  of  Music  her  friends  then  wirh- 
drew  her  from  public  life.  A-  child 
of  10  Mtss  Hall  gave  several  rcci-ttfls  in 
Australia,  and  in  1889  concert  at 
Stuttgart.  She  also  played  ;,t  , 

Royal  Palace  before  the  Queen  of  Win- 
temburg. 

The  Paderewski  recitals  promise  to  be 
as  brilliant  events  as  were  thos.  lin- 
ing the  season  ol'  '92  and  '93.  The  firs; 
i one  is  announced  for  Saturday  afte:- 
; noon.  The  program  will  include  the 
-Mrwirtmv  Variations  on  a Handel  theme  ; 
Beethoven's  Sonata  op.  31:  No.  2,  Sehn- 
I raanii's  Sonata  F sharp  minor,  op.  ii- 
a Nocturne  and  Three  Etudes  by  cho- 
! pin;  two  Chants  Polonais,  Chopin-l.i  , 

| the  Etude  on  False  Notes  and  Va,  .. 

Caprice  by  Itubenstein  and  the  "i.e- 
I gentle”  No.  2,  “by  Paderewski.  The  la  ;; 

, composition  was  written  only  ,l 
lew  months  ago.  Seats  for  this  redial 
as  wed  as  for  that  on  Saturday  after- 
noo’i,  the  30th,  are  now  on  sale'  at  Mu- 
sic Hall. 

Louis  Henri  Obin.  formerly  a v,  !!- 
knowu  singer,  and  honorary  ' Profess. -r 
ol,  Declamation  of  the  French  C’onser— 
vatory,  died  in  Paris  Now  12  from  car- 
eer of  the<  throat.  He  was  born  at 
Ascq,  near  Lille.  Aug.  I.  1820.  He  was  a, 
pupil  of  the  Paris  ConseAvatorv  umpu- 
Ponchurd,  was  graduated  in  lid!,  and 
I Oct.  21  of  the  same  year  he  made  his  - 
but  at  the  Op&'a,  as  Brabantio  in  Ros- 
| Sim  s "Othello. ” In  1850  he  created  the 
; part  of  Bocchoris  in  Auber's  "Prodigal  | 
Son."  He  also  created  parts  there  in 
‘‘The  Master  Singer"  hv  Limmande r,  1 
“The  Sicilian  Vespers.”  "Herculaneum  ’’ 
"Pierre  de  Medicis,”  "Semirainis.”  "Don 
Carlos.”  He  retired  from  the  stage  in 
1871.  and  soon  after  the  death  ol  Leva  - 
seur  (December.  1871)  he  succeeded  him 
as  teacher  at  the  Conservatory. 

Paderewski  tells  the  following  stow 
about  Brahms:  "The  City  Government  I 

of  a place  near  Frankfor;  wished  to 
honor  Brahms  with  a diploma  or 
something  of  (he  sort,  end  the  M,.  , ■■ 
land  Common  Council  went  in  a bodv 
to  present  it.  They  were  in  full  dre -is 
clothes,  as  is  the  custom  in  German 
even  in  the  day  time,  on  formal  oc,  . - 
' sions.  The  Mayor  had  prepared  a v-wv 
i long  and  very  laudatory  speech.  When 
they  had  been  ushered  into  Brahms's 
; presence,  the  Mayor  began.  Brahms 
| saw  what  was  coming  and  slopped  him. 

‘Is  it  not  my  brother,  the  compos,  r, 
that  you  wish  to  see?'  lie  asked.  'Ha 
has  just  gone  into  the  woods  yonder.’ 
The  Mayor  and  Common  Coum  ilmen 
I apologized  pompously  and  started  for 
I the  woods,  dress  suits  and  all.  to  look 
| for  'his  brother,  the  composer.'  ” 


The  Nugae  Oanorae  Mandolin.,  Banjo 
and  Guitar  Club  will  give  a concert  In  i 

Fnion  Hall  Wednesday  evening, 'begin-  ! 

ring  at  7.45  o’clock.  Mrs.  Luranle  E. 

Gerrlsh,  mandolin  and  banjo;  Miss  B. 
Arline  Snow,  mandolin;  Miss  Maldie 
Cox,  mandolin;  Clarence  P.  Johnson,  rv 
guitar;  Frank  F.  Gerrish,  guitar;  Frank  s 
E.  Willard,  harp  and  zither;  Clayton  D. 

I Gilbert,  impersonator,  and  Miss  Fay 
Purraan,  accompanist,  will  take  part. 

I The  opera  season  opens  at  the  Met- 

ropolitan, New  York,  Monday  night 
with  "Romeo  and  Juleit,”  and  with  these  I 
singers:  Airs.  Francis  Saville  (debut), 

Miss  Bauermeister  Clara  Hunt  (dC- ! 
but),  Jean  de  Reszke,  Plancon,  Ed  de ; 
Reszke,  De  Vries  (dCbut),  MauguiCre, 
Castelmary.  Calvf  will  sing  in  "Car- 
men" Nov.  20,  with  Mrs.  Saville,  Maurel 
and  Lubert  (debut).  Marie  Engle  will 
make  hrr  debut  at  the  matinge  the 
23d  as  Micaela  in  “Carmen.” 

The  second  concert  of  the  Kneisel 
Quartet  will  be  given  Monday  evening, 
the  25th,  in  Association  Hall.  This  is 
the  program:  Quartet,  E fiat  major,  op. 

74,  Beethoven;  Suito  F minor,  clarinet 
and  piano.  Brahms  (first  time);  Quar- 
tet, G major,  Mozart,  Messrs.  Pour- 
tau  and  Foote  will  assist. 

The  program  of  the  Symphony  con- 
co-rt  Saturday  evening  will  be  as  fol- 
lows: Overture,  "Oberon,”  Weber; 

Scotch  Symphony.  Mendelssohn: 
Tragic  overture.  Brahms.  Miss  Marie 
Brema  will  sing  a monologue  from 
"GOtterdammerung”  and  songs  with 
piano  accompaniment. 

Lillian  Russell  will  produce  "The  God- 
dess of  Truth,”  a new  operetta  by 
Stanislaus  Stange  and  Julian  Edwards, 
at  Abbey's  Theatre,  New  York,  next 
Februarj . 

Miss  Marie  Geselschap  will  give  a 
pianoforte  recital  in  the  college  chapel 
Mondav  evening  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Wellesley  College  School  of  Music. 

Jefferson  de  Angelis  will  star  in  a 
new  opera,  Ivginnig  Sept.  7,  1S96,  at  the 
Broadway  Theatre.  New  York.  The 
opera  has  not  yet  been  chosen. 

The  second  of  Miss  Orvis's  Young 
People’s  Concerts  will  be  given  in 
Chiekering  Hall  Saturday  morning  at 

II  o'clock. 

The  feuilleton  and  foreign  notes  are 
on  page  13. 


In  its  par.  n theses,  has  horns'and  hoofs 
and  a pea-green  tail  sharply  forked  at 
the  end,  and  that  he’  breathes  out 
threatenings  and  slaughter  through 
fiery,  smoking  nostrils— we  prefer  the 
old  form,  nostrils— against  the  Bos- 
ton critics  even  when  he  hears 
beautiful  music  or  sits  at  meat.  But 
Mr.  Krehbiel  in  real  life  is  an  amiable 
gentleman  with  a sweet  voice,  passion- 
ately addicted  to  children’s  songs  and 
games,  'mere  is  no  gentler  creature 
on  this  earth.  And  he  is  really  very 
fond  of  the  critics  whom  he  so  violently 
abuses  in  print,  so  that  he  sometimes 
comes  all  the  way  from  New  York  to 
visit  them  No,  no,  Mr.  Krehbiel  could 
not  have  winded  such  a withering  blast. 
Brother  Aldrich  must  have  sat  in  his 
seat  that  Friday  night. 


The  London  correspondent  of  the  Ga- 
Ugnani  Messenger  wrote  lately  about 
Thomas  Hardy’s  last  novel:  “The  rush 
for  'Jude  the  Obscure’  today  appears  to 
have  been  phenomenal.  I bought  my 
copy  early  in  the  forenoon,  about  half 
an  hour  after  the  novel  was  published, 
but  the  bookseller  had  already  reached 
the  last  of  his  stock,  and  the  shop  was 
filled  with  people  awaiting  a fresh  sup- 
ply. This  was  at  one  of  the  largest 
booksellers  in  the  Strand.  In  the  streets 
I met  dozens  ot  people  with  copies  of  the 
novel  in  their  hands.  For  once-  in  a 
way,  whether  the  book  is  good,  bad  or 
indifferent,  it  seems  that  the  critics  will 
exercise  little  or  no  influence  in  regard 
to  the  London  sale.” 
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<(  Fautigue  ” iirid  Its  Congeners. 

lo  the  Jidttor  of  The  Nsw-YotJc  Times: 

In  Ihe  Times  of  the  Kith  you  published 
a philological  note  concerning  “ fantigue,” 
its  origin  and  meaning;  and  " Old  Chap  ” 
wrote  that  while  " fantigue  " was  novel  to 
him,  " fantod  ” was  in  use  in  the  United 
States,  with  the  meaning  “ fidgety,”  as  in 
the  phrase,  “ She  was  in  such  a fantod.” 
The  variant  " fanteague,”  a worry,  or 
bustle,  or  ill  humor,  is  in  Halliwell’s  Dic- 
tionary of  Archaic  Words.  In  the  Glossary 
of  Northamptonshire  Words  and  Phrases 
(1854)  “ fantigue  ” is  found,  with  the  defi- 
nition, " irritability,  ill  humor.” 

But  “ fantigue  " and  its  variants  “ fan- 
teague, fanteag,  fanteeg,  fantique,”  are  not 
confined  to  popular  dialect  speech  or  dic- 
tionaries of  dialect. 

I?  ‘‘The  Pickwick  Papers,”  (Chap. 
AAXVIII.,)  occurs  this  sentence:  " Inwolv- 
mg  our  precious  governor  in  all  sorts  o’ 
fanteegs.”  .Other  instances  are  “Universal 
Songster,”  (1825,)  " Don't  put  yourself  in  a 
lantique  ' ; Mrs.  Wood’s  " Elster’s  Folly," 
(1808,)  “ You  need  not  have  put  yourself  in 
a fantigue.”  The  meanings  may  be  “ a state  I 
ot  a.nxiety  or  excitement,  as  well  as  a state  ' 
.Of  ill  humor.” 

“ Fantad  ” or  “ fantod  ” seems  to  be  a i 
crotchety  way  of  acting,  a fuss  or  a fidget 
Examples:  Mrs.  Parr’s  "Adam  and  Eve” 
(1860,1  " I’d  do  the  trick,  if  I was  she  'fore 
I’d  put  up  with  such  fantads  from  you”; 
»myth’s  “ Sailors'  Word-Book,”  (1867,) 

" fantods,  a name  given  to  the  fidgets  of 
officers”;  Russell’s  "Sailor’s  Language," 
(1883,)  " fantod,  a fiddling  officer  who  is 
always  bothering  over  small  things.” 

“ Slang  and  Ils  Analogues,”  by  Farmer 
and  Henley,  notices  the  colloquial  adverbial 
phrase,  ” On  the  fanteague— on  the  ■ burst  ’ 
or  on  t lie  loose.” 

As  “Old  Chap”  says,  all  these  forma- 
tions are  probably  suggested  bv  fantastic 
fantasy,  &c.  PHILIP  HALE  ’ 

Boston,  Nov.  13.  1895. 


Camilla  Urso  likes  Boston  because 
•‘everything  about  the  city  is  so  clean 
and  so  : eat.”  You  should  take  a look 
at  the  Common,  madam,  or  walk  any- 
where across  Huntington  Avenue.  If 
you  should  try  to  board  a street  car 
at  Mechanics’  Building,  there  would  be 
no  modern  instance  of  “swift  Camilla 
scours  the  plain;”  you  would  pick  your 
way  laboriously  and  with  rage.  Mrs. 
TJrso  does  not  find  here  “that  laisser- 
aller  that  you  find  in  New  York.”  But 
It  is  here,  it  is  here;  likewise  any  num- 
ber of  lazy  alleys. 


The  Philistine  asks  with  good  reason, 
“And  is  Judge  Grant  right  when  he 
says  a man  cannot  be  healthy,  virtu- 
ous or  wise  unless  his  income  is  ten 
thousand  a year?” 


And  it  Is  the  Philistine  that  says,  “To 
gentlemen  about  to  make  presents  to 
bookish  ladies  I commend  that  most 
charming  thing  'The  Female  Offender,’ 
by  my  esteemed  co-worker  in  the  vine- 
yard, C.  Lombroso.” 


Mascagni  will  at  last  really  tempt 
fate.  He  proposes  to  start  a musical 
newspaper  in  Milan. 

To  B.  G. : The  daughter  of  a Tsar  is 
a tsarevna.  The  title,  however,  is  no 
longer  official  in  Russia. 


To  A.  H. : The  w in  "Paderewski”  Is 
like  ff.  

F.  B.  says  that  in  Newcastle,  N.  H., 
the  word  “croping”  is  heard  frequently 
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A man  may  cry  Church!  Church!  at  every > 
word, 

With  no  more  piety  than  other  people— 

A daw’s  not  reckoned  a religious  bird 

Because  it  keeps  a-cawing  from  a steeple; 
The  Temple  is  a good,  a holy  place. 

But  quacking  only  gives  it  an  ill  savor; 
While  saintly  mountebanks  the  porch  dis- 
grace, 

And  bring  religion’s  self  into  disfavor.! 

This  quotation  at  the  head  of  the 
column  is  from  Thomas  Hood’s  "Ode 
to  Rae  Wilson.  Esquire,”  a poem  that 
we  commend  earnestly  to  certain  men 
and  women  who  have  lately  shown 
acute  hysteria  in  solemn  places  and 
on  solemn  occasions. 


The  following  astonishing  statement 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Tribune, 
Nov.  16:  “In  the  not  long  ago,  when 
the  Boston  newspapers,  which,  with  a 
singular  distressful,  pitiful  and  pathetic 
disregard  of  truth  (it  is  to  be  supposed 
that  back  of  them  are  also  souls  threat- 
ened with  damnation)  keep  on  assert- 
ing that  New  York  has  misjudged  and 
abused  Mr.  Pavr  (assertions  that  are 
utterly  without  foundation)  wanted  to 
extenuate  their  abuse  of  Mr.  Nikisch, 
who  was  frankly  criticised  as  well  as 
generously  praised  here,  it  used  to  be 
said  that  the  orchestra  played  better 
In  New  York  than  in  Boston.” 


Gentle  reader,  you  may  think  that 
Mr.  H.  E.  Krehbiel,  the  author  of  the 
above  fierce  paragraph,  savage  even  I 


and  means  "excessively  avaricious  or! 
covetous.”  But  what  we  are  after  is 
the  origin  of  the  term. 


Mr.  Henry  Haynie  in  an  article  en- 
titled “Massenet’s  Works”  says  “ ‘La 
Navarraise’  is  another  ‘Cavelleria  Rus- 
ticana,’  in  this  that  it  has  already  made 
the  tour  of  half  of  Europe,  although  it 
was  sung  for  the  first  time  on  any  stage 
only  last  summer.”  Mr.  Haynie  un- 
doubtedly means  the  summer  of  last 
year,  for  “La  Navarraise”  was  first 
produced  in  London,  at  the  Covent  Gar- 
den, June  20,  1894.  The  chief  parts  were 
then  sung  by  CalvC  and  Alvarez. 


The  remarks  of  Prince  Somayou  Zea 
Clayon  concerning  the  alleged  human 
sacrifices  and  cannibalism  in  Africa 
are  entertaining  reading,  and  they 
recall  digressions  in  the  books  of  Afri- 
can travelers.  Burton  early  in  the 
Sixties  found  no  traces  of  cannibalism 
among  that  wild  tribe  the  Ffi,n,  al- 
though du  Chaillu  had  brought  the 
accusation.  Mr.  Tippet,  who  lived  three 
years  with  this  people,  knew  only  three 
cases,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Walker  agrees 
with  other  authorities  that  It  was  a 
rare  incident  in  the  wildest  parts. 
When  it  did  occur,  it  was  a quasi-re- 
ligious rite.  The  body  of  the  foe  slain 
in  battle  was  eaten  secretly  by  the 
warriors;  women  and  children  were 
not  allowed  to  be  present  or  to  look 
upon  the  flesh.  Yet  Schwelnfurth 
proved  that  anthropophagy  can  co- 
exist with  a considerable  amount  of 
comfort  and  civilization.  "The  damp 
and  depressing  atmosphere  of  equato- 
rial Africa  renders  the  stimulus  of 
flesh  dieL  necessary.”  If  the  natives 
can't  get”  pork  they  take  "long-pig.” 


The  Wadoe  and  the  Wabembe  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa  were,  and  very 
likely  are  man-eaters.  The  food  agrees 
with  the  Wadoe,  who  are  tall,  well 
made,  and  light  complexioned,  though 
living  in  a deadly  climate.  The  Wa- 
bembe were  too  lazy  to  hunt  or  fish. 
And  it  should  be  remembered  that  the, 
Tupl-Guarinls  of  the  Brazil,  in  a coun- 
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try  rejoicing  in  game,  fish,  wild  fruits,  I 
vegetables,  ate  one  another  “with  a 
surprising  relish.”  After  all,  canni- 
balism, Is  chiefly  a matter  of  taste. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  thus  comments! 
on  rank  and  poverty:  “The  news  that) 
the  gentleman  sandwich-man  has  be- 
come a familiar  feature  of  the  streets 
of  Paris  will  surprise  nobody  who  has, 
studied  the  problem  of  the  unemployed, 
and  the  tragic  condition  of  what  a 
French  paper  calls  'le  strug-for-llfeur 
aristocratique.’  Six  gentlemen,  says1 
the  Figaro,  wearing  gray  overcoats, 
and  uniformly  clad,  pass  slowly  along 
the  boulevards  two  and  two.  They  pos- 
sess fine  voices,  and  intone  sometimes 
a litany,  sometimes  a duet,  sometimes 
a paean  of  triumph  singing  the  song  of 
the  new  chapeau  Maurice,  or  the  red- 
ingote  Rossignol.  They  are  ’gentil- 
hommes’  by  birth  and  education,  and 
the  French  word  might  even  imply 
noblemen.  The  noble  sandwich-man  or 
the  sandwiched  nobleman!  And  why 
not?  A title  is  often  in  Its  right  places 
on  a Board  of  Directors;  why  should  It 
not  have  its  own  value  between  two 
other  boards?” 
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No  man  addicted  to  light  blue  neckties 
ever  shook  the  world. 


We  respect  profoundly  the  philosopher 
who  expressed  this  opinion,  yet  here  | 
we  must  part  company  with  him.  He  i 
gives  no  tabulated  statistics.  He  as-  ' 
serts:  he  advances  no  proof,  no  logical  ‘ 
conclusion  from  indisputable  premise. 
Some  of  the  most  vigorous  world- 
shakers,  as  Alexander,  Hannibal, 
Caesar,  Mohammed,  wore  no  neckties.  1 
Then,  too,  world-shaking  is  apt  to  be  ! 
an  unsatisfactory,  unprofitable  busl-  j 
ness. 

Great  captains,  with  their  guns  and  drums,  I 
Disturb  our  judgment  for  the  hour, 

But  at  last  silence  comes: 

These  all  are  gone,  and,  standing  like  a 
tower, 

is  the  baker,  the  lobster-catcher,  the  j 
raiser  of  celery. 


Of  course  the  philosopher  argues  that  | 
he  who  is  fastidious  as  to  his  necktie,  ! 
or  is  what  the  world  calls  eccentric,  j 
delighting  in  cravats  of  celadon,  ultra-  i 
marine  blue,  ashes  of  roses,  or  flaming  , 
defiant  red,  cannot  be  a man  of  sturdy  I 
purpose,  or  all-absorbing  ambition,  j 
His  premise  is  false.  By  what  absurd  | 
agreement  was  black  decreed  to  be  the 
external  symbol  of  intense  respectabil- 
ity? Perhaps  there  was  irony  in  the 
contract;  for  black  is  characterless,  a 
mask  to  the  wearer’s  real  taste.  The 
safety  of  a country  lies  in  the  tolera- 
tion, yea,  approval  shown  toward  indi- 
viduality in  dress.  Is  (here  a more 
aggravating  spectacle  than  the  sight 
of  twins  clothed  exactly  alike,  from 
boots  to  hat?  No  wonder  that  the 
civilized  Mpongwes  regard  the  birth  of 
twins  as  an  evil  portent,  involving  the 
Idea  of  moral  turpitude.  And  yet  not 
to  wear  a conventional  cravat  is 
deemed  in  Boston  the  mark  of  a person 
■who  has  not  enjoyed  social  advantages, 
or,  if  the  offending  color  be  pronounced, 
the  wearer  must  necessarily  be  a dis- 
solute man. 

Let  fly  the  banner  with  this  device: 
••Individuality  in  neckties!”  Let  the 
most  worthy  wear  about  lvis  collar  a 
tissue  like  unto  the  mother-of-pearl  ma- 
jolica of  Pesaro,  the  characteristic  of 
■which  is  a pale,  limpid  yellow,  asso- 
ciated with  a pure  blue;  and  under  lu- 
minous rays  these  colors  become  ani- 
mated and  shoot  out  in  pencils  of  red, 
golden  yellow,  green,  and  blue  of  re- 
markable intensity!  Such  a man  should 
be  honored  by  passers-by,  passengers 
and  even  conductors.  But  there  are 
few  who  are  born  to  such  greatness. 
We  preach  the  doctrine  of  symbolism 
in  dress.  We  also  preach  the  doctrine 
of  individuality.  Yet  we,  too,  strive  ^as 
we  may,  have  our  pet  prejudices.  Thus, 
for  instance,  in  the  matter  of  made 
neckties  wrn  are  adamant.  Our  dearest 
friends,  the  exalted  in  high  places,  wear 
them,  ’tis  true.  And  thereby  do  they 
pain  us. 

As  for  the  raiser  of  Celery  just  now 
mentioned,  this  is  one  of  his  months. 
Turkey,  celery  and  apples  lighten  the 
natural  gloom  of  November.  Celery  is 
not  wholly  appreciated  in  Boston.  The 
stalk  is  in  the  mouths  of  many,  but 
who,  except  intelligent  foreigners,  care 
for  the  root?  Listen  to  Autolycus,  and 
then  rush  to  the  market;  “The  root  of  j 
celery  has  been  sadly  despised,  out-  i 
rageously  misunderstood.  It,  too,  is  at  j 
the  service’  of  man  during  greenless 
months,  when,  so  feeble  is  his  imagina- 
tion, he  seldom  soars  above  sprouts.  It  j 
may  be  boiled,  and  then  white  sauce  j 
well  becomes  it;  it  may  be  fried  in 
close-embracing  breadcrumbs;  it  may 
be  fashioned  into  a purCe;  it  may  be 
stewed.  Why  let  It  linger  longer,  the 
wall  flower  of  the  greengrocer’s  stall? 
Celery,  in  root  and  brandh,  soothes— a 
rival  to  opium.  Eat  it  for  which  of  its 
many  excellences  you  will,  only  see  that 
wou  eat  it.” 

Marvelous  is  the  comprehensiveness  { 
of  the  London  variety  stage.  Whi’yr 
Sims  Beeves  sings  at  the  Empire  Mur 
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Hall,  the  rlvrf!  Souse  Jf&'f&ss  the  way  ad- 
vertises  as  an  attraction  a gentleman 
with  a tough  skin,  who  is  rolled  about 
In  a barrel  lined  with  spikes,  is  it  pos- 
sible that  we  haye  read  history  wrong, 
and  that,  as  a matter  of  fact.  Regulus 
■was  an  accomplished  artist,  who  played 
a short  engagement  for  the  Carthagin- 
ians, and  Introduced  then  for  the  first 
time  his  most  startling-  “turn?” 

A newspaper  of  Worcester,  England 
published  Nov.  ID,  1761,  this  paragraph! 
‘As  His  Majesty  was  going  out  for  an 
Ailing^  \esterday  Morning-,  two  ancient 
Men  from  Cheshire,  one  S2,  the  other 
7»  years  of  age,  delivered  a Petition 
Offering  to  make  a full  discovery  of  a 
Silver  Mine,  which  they,  after  Twenty 
Years’  search,  have  found  out  in  Che- 
-A-nd  there  the  story  stops.  Did 
the  aged  men  work  the  green  goods 
game  on  His  Majesty,  or  did  his  Royal 
Nibs  put  finger  to  nose  and  say:  “Che- 
Mnre?  Cheshire?  Oh,  that  won’t  do 
Cheese  it!” 

Death  peered  under  the  Iron  Mask  in 
tho  Bastille  192  years  ago  today. 

It  appears  from  Marie  Corelli’s  “Sor- 
rows of  Satan”  that  her  hero’s  voice 
has  the  “silvery  clang  of  veiled  satire.” 

German  newspapers  have  claimed  that 
ground  bones  are  used  in  Naples  in  the 
manufacture  of  macaroni.  The  Gov- 
ernment Inspectors  at  Naples,  after  a 
rigorous  investigation,  deny  the  charge,  j 
Jt  s the  old  story:  the  eternal  feud  be- 
tween sourcrout  and  macaroni. 

Twenty-five  girls  in  the  Northwestern 
University  appeared  in  the  class  room  I 
of  oratory  arrayed  in  bloomers.  “With  i 
out  exception,  they  belong  to  wealthy  I 
fa  gillies.  Many  of  them  are  preparing  ! 
for  the  stage.”  This  sounds  like  an  ad- 
vance  notice  of  a production  of  the 
lAmazons.  Or  possibly  the  girls  will  ap-  ‘ 
pear  as  Living  Pictures,  according  to 
-Lady  Henry’s  views. 

“Dr.  George  Wherry  of  the  Adden- 
brooke  Hospital,  Cambridge,  has  called 
attention  to  the  alleged  fact  that  Al- 
pine guides  can  walk  flat-footed  up  an 
Incline  when  the  amateur  has  to  go 
on  tip-toe  or  else  on  the  sides  of  his 
feet.  Suspecting  that  use,  or  natural 
selection  on  a small  scale,  may  have 
endowed  the  guide  with  abnormal 
flexibility  of  the  ankle-joint,  he  has  got 
Capt.  Abney  to  photograph  the  feet  of 
several  guides  in  extreme  positions  of 
Inclination  for  purposes  of  comparison  ” 
While  Dr.  Wherry  is  investigating  this 
Interesting  subject,  he  should  turn  his 
attention  to  the  people  of  Mount  Milo 
whose  feet,  according  to  Megasthenes! 
are  worn  upside  down,  with  eight  toes 
on  each  foot.  Nor  should  he  overlook 
the  Sciopodes,  or,  to  be  more  exact,  the 
Sciapodes,  who  in  the  summer  heat  lie 
idly  on  the  back,  protecting  themselves 
from  the  sun  by  their  feet,  which  are 
as  large  as  umbrellas.  There  were 
many  of  them  in  Pliny’s  time;  and 
afterward  they  visited  Saint  Anthony 
and  told  him  that  the  secret  of  happi- 
[ ness  was  in  keeping  the  head  as  low 
as  possible.  This  is  probably  why  so 
many  Americans  enjoy  putting  their 
feet  on  desks,  mantlepieces,  centre 
j tables  and  piazza  railings.  They  are 
I descendants  of  the  Sciapodes. 

‘‘LILY  OF  KILLARNEY.” 

Benedict's  romantic  opera  began  last 
evening  its  second  week  at  the  Castle 
Square  Theatre.  The  performance  was 
smoother  and  more  spirited  than  it 
was  a week  ago.  The  scene  in  the  cot- 
tage  in  the  first  act  is  charming;  it  is 
the  feature  of  the  opera.  There  is  no 
denying  the  interest  of  the  libretto  and 
its  appeal  to  the  emotions.  It  is  a pity 
that  the  music  is  so  hopelessly  an- 
tiquated; for  not  even  agreeable  inter- 
polations will  enliven  the  inherent  dull- 
ness of  the  score.  Here  is  an  instance 
where  an  excellent  libretto  without  a 
composer’s  aid  gives  pleasure  to  an  au- 
dience. The  piece  is  carefully  and  hand 
somely  mounted.  n —<n  nan- 


progrum  "Was- as  fallows:  " 

Overture  to  ' Lponore , Xo,  3 Beethoven 

Concerto  In  F minor,  op.  21 Chopin 

(Orchestration  by  Richard  Roi-melster.) 

Concerto  in  10  tint,  No.  I Liszt  But  why  talk  at  length  about  Padcr- 

Pollsh  Fantasia,  op.  l!t Paderew.sk!  i ewslcl,  the  composer,  when  Paderewski, 

pianist,  is  a more  pleasing  sublect? 


On  original  theme 

Allegro  moderato. — Vivace  non 
troppo,  tna  pol  molto  acceleran- 
do.— Andante  molto  sostenuto. — 
Allegro  gfocoso. 

(First  time  in  Boston.) 

When  Paderewski  first  played  in  Bos- 
ton—It  Was  at  a Symphony  concert, 
Dec.  5,  1891 — the  Journal  welcomed  him 
as  a marvelous  apparition.  The  hys- 
teria (hat  broke  out  soon  after,  and  at 
times  developed  into  acute  mania,  and, 
in  some  instances,  into  chronic  “Pad- 
dymania,"  did  not  change  the  opinion 
then  expressed.  The  fulsome  praise  of 
press  agents,  open  and  disguised,  of 
high  and  low  degree,  did  not  lead  to  a 


rest  of  the  week. 


It  will  be  given  the 
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PADEREWSKI. 


Reappearance  of 
Polish  Hypnotist. 


the 


reversal  of  judgment.  Nor  did  even 
the  extraordinary  poem  of  Mr.  R.  W. 
Gilder  shake  the  judgment  one  whit. 
The  Journal  did  not,  however,  cry 
aloud  and  shout,  “Lo,  here  is  the 
greatest  pianist  that  ever  lived.  To 
him  Rubinstein  is  a blunderer,  Von 
Biilow  a pedant,  de  Pachmann  a quack 
Plante  a poor  Frenchman,  Saint  Saens 
a nobody— Joseffy,  Rosenthal,  d’Albert 
nothing  when  weighed  in  the  balance.” 
And  yet  no  sane  person  denies  the 
strange  fascination  exerted  by  this 
skillful  mixer  of  tone  colors.  You  may 
call  this  power  by  whatever  name  you 
please:  personality,  individuality,  tem- 
perament. He  may  be,  as  some  claim, 
an  adroit  hypnotizer.  Some  demon 
may  have  given  him  a ring.  It 
may  be  that  Hunold  Singuf,  the  piper 
that  charmed  the  rats,  the  women  and 
the  children  of  Hamelin  town,  is  again 
in  the  flesh,  after  many  re-incarnations. 
Ascribe  what  reason  you  will,  physical, 
psychological,  superstitious,  fantastical, 
there  is  no  denying  or  escaping  the 
spell  this  Pole  lays  upon  you.  After 
you  have  left  the  hall  you  may  in 
cooler  moments  take  exception  to  this 
reading  or  that  mood;  you  may  regret 
his  performance  of  a piece  by  Beetho- 
ven and  remember  gratefully  d’Albert; 
you  may  prefer  de  Pachmann,  on  the 
I whole,  as  a player  of  mazurkas  or  noc- 
turnes of  Chopin;  you  may  talk  of 
“breadth”  and  “intellectuality”  which 
you  missed;  but  the  spell  is  upon  you, 
and  you  remember  forever  the  charm 
of  the  tone  colors. 

And  what  is  again  to  be  said  about 
Paderewski's  playing?  You  were  at  the 
concert  last  nig-ht;  how  did  vou  convey 
your  impressions  to  a friend  who  was 
not  there?  If  you  are  a musician,  you 
probably  spoke  of  beauty  of  tone,  even- 
ness in  scale  passages  and  arpeggios, 
delicacy  and  spontaneity  in  arabesques, 
skill  in  the  use  of  pedals,  general  splen- 
dor of  technique?  But  did  your  friends 
gain  any  just  idea  of  the  power,  the 
pathos,  the  brilliancy  of  the  perform- 
ance? Or  if  you  are  an  amateur,  a sim- 
ple lover  of  music,  what  was  there  for 
you  to  do  except  to  "babble  in  super- 
latives.” 

It  seemed  to  me  that  Paderewski 
reached  the  summit  last  evening  in  the 
larghetto  of  the  Chopin  Concerto.  He 
took  the  pace  exceedingly  slow;  in  fact 
for  another  dangerously  slow;  yet  he 
worked  wonders  where  another  might 
have  fallen  ingloriously.  For  as  he 
played  it.  the  melos  was  sustained, 
vital,  throbbing.  Admirable  as  was 
his  playing  throughout  the  evening, 
here  he  seemed  most  truly  inspired.  In 
the  Liszt  Concerto  and  in  his  own  Fan- 
tasia he  displayed  amazing  artistry;  but 
these  latter  compositions  lend  them- 
selves chiefly  to  technical  display  and 
dazzling  virtuosoship.  And  how  about 
this  Fantasia  which  was  played  here 
last  night  for  the  first  time  in  Boston? 

• 

• * 

This  is  the  history  of  Paderewski’s 
Polish  Fantasia.  He  first  played  it  at  ! 
the  Norwich  Festival,  Eng.,  Oct.  4,  1893. 
He  played  it  Nov.  22  of  the  same  year 
at  a London  Symphony  Concert.  In  I 
Paris,  March,  1894,  he  played  it  twice 
at  the  Lamourent  Concerts.  In  May, 
1894,  he  played  it  at  the  Netherrhenish 
Festival  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  June  1, 
1894,  he  appeared  with  it  at  a Lon- 
don Philharmonic  Concert.  In  1S95,  Feb. 

15,  he  exhibited  it  at  Dresden. 

This  Fantasia  was  first  played  in  the 
United  States,  without  orchestra,  by 
Miss  Helen  Robinson,  New  York,  June 
3,  1895.  Its  first  performance  with  or- 
chestra, in  this  country,  was  at  New 
York,  Nov.  4,  1895,  by  the  composer. 

* * 

Mr.  H.  T.  Finck,  in  his  advance  press 
work  for  Paderewski,  said  confidently: 
“The  greatest  of  Paderewski’s  works 
are  his  Polish  Fantasia  and  his  opera.” 
He  then  added  that  up  to  the  time  of  I 
writing ‘he  had  heard  neither;  but  he  I 
quotes  a gentleman  named  Alexander 
McArthur,  who  was  once  Rubenstein’s 
private  secretary,  and  it  appears  that 
Mr.  McArthur  is  of  Mr.  Finck’s  opinion. 
Now,  the  opinions  expressed  in  Europe 
about  this  same  Fantasia  are  by  no, 
means  unanimously  favorable.  Of  ! 
course,  with  these  we  now  have  nothing  1 
to  do.  To  those  that  heard  the  piece  : 
last  evening,  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Arthur, or  Mr.  Barbadette,  or  Mr. 
Boutarel,  or  the  critic  who  wrote  a 
review  for  the  Signale,  should  be  in-  1 
teresting  not  as  guide  posts,  but  as  : 
documents  illustrating  a singular  epi-  , 
sode  in  the  history  of  the  piano.  ] 


Still  Does  He  Work  His  Spell 
and  Fascinate  Hearers. 


His  Polish  Fantasia  Proves 
Sad  Disappointment. 


Mr.  Paderewski  made  his  first  an- 
pearance  here  this  season  last  evening 
in  Music  Hall.  He  was  assisted  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Paur 
conductor.  The  hall  was  crowded  with 
a wildly  enthusiastic  audience.  The 


To  me  the  Fantasia  is  interesting 
chiefly  because  Paderewski  plays  it. 
The  composition  in  itself  seems  barren 
of  ideas,  often  emptily  bombastic,  and 
at  times  a deliberate  bid  for  chean  ap- 
plause. Whatever  may  be  the  origin 
of  the  themes,  they  are  of  little  beauty 
or  nobility,  and  the  development  of 
them  seems  clumsy  and  ineffective. 
Fiorituri,  fiorituri,  fiorituri!  And  for  a 
contrast,  smash,  bang,  and  again  smash, 
bang!  Not  even  Paderewski’s  art  could 
elevate  the  intrinsic  vulgarity  of  the 
allegro  giocoso,  or,  as  a clever  French- 
man puts  it,  the  allegro  giocoso  orches- 
trato  piteuso  maladroito  nigaudinoso. 
The  instrumentation  is  often  thick, 
noisy,  even  brutal.  The  Liszt  concerto 
is  audacious  enough,  but  there  is  sel- 


Let  it  be  said  that  this  great  pianist 

returns  t.o  us  In  the  fulness  of  his 

power.  The  spell  is  as  potent  as  when  I 

it  was  first  felt,  nearly  four  years  ago. 

Philo-  Hale,  j 

I see  the  aureoled  pianist,  he  Is  feline,  hyp- 
notic; 

He  drinks  neither  valerian  nor  alcohol; 

Mineral  waters  and  lemonade  are  the 'secret 
of  his  strength. 

Dazzling  is  his  performance  of  three  con- 
certos. 

He  uses  not  a spring-board  or  any  mechan- 
ical appliance. 

He  sounds  his  Polish  musical  yawp  under  the 
roof  of  Music  Hall. 

I see  strong  men  leaping  into  the  air, 
ecstatic;  they  feel  as  if  every  one  owed 
them  five  dollars. 

1’  see  the  elderly  poseur  who  does  not  really 
like  music;  he  claps  his  hands  high  in 
air;  he  is  red-faced;  he  is  a sight. 

I see  women,  now  hectic,  now  pale,  swoon- 
ing; they  would  fain  touch  the  sacred 
coat-tails. 

I see  the  perplexed  and  perspiring  ushers. 

Oh  hysteria!  Oh  Czerny’s  exercises!  Oh  box- 
office  receipts! 

I say.  Walt,  you  Kosmos,  you  son  of  Man- 
hattan, why  did  you  not  learn  Richard- 
son’s Method,  and  then  dye  your  hair? 

Oh  hysteria!  Oh  box-office  receipts! 


To  “Gusher”:  Paderewski  made  his 
| first  appearance  in  Boston  at  a Sym- 
phony concert  Dec.  5,  1891.  He  then 
played  his  own  concerto;  Chopin’s  im- 
promptu F sharp  and  waltz  C sharp 
minor;  Liszt’s  12th  rhapsodie  and  the 
“Campanella.”  He  was  born  in  Po- 
dolia,  Russian  Poland,  Nov.  6,  1860. 
Mr.  Finck’s  book  about  him  is  enter- 
taining reading.  Its  critical  worth  is 
slight;  for  he  wrote  without  discrim- 
ination. 

And  now  certain  good  Bostonians 
plume  themselves  on  the  fact  that 
Mr.  E.  E.  Simmons,  the  decorator,  was 
born  in  the  neighborhood  of  this  town 
and  received  his  earliest  art  training 
in  the  school  of  the  Boston  Art  Muse- 
um. But  this  same  Mr.  Simmons,  in 
I whose  honor  the  local  trumpet  is  now 
blown  boisterously,  could  not  earn  his 
living  here  a few  years  ago,  and  like 
other  artists  of  merit  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  the  city  of  culture  and  go  to 
the  city  of  commerce.  Now  that  he  is 
said  to  be  a big  man  in  New  York, 
of  course  Boston  proudly  claims  him. 


Mr.  Hazen  of  the  Treasury  at  Wash- 
ington gives  a gratifying  account  of 
the  growing  skill  of  counterfeiters. 
There  is  steady,  commendable  progress 
in  at  least  one  of  the  fine  arts. 


Prof.  Hamerik  believes  that  the  in- 
tellectuality of  the  Bostonians  inter- 
feres greatly  with  their  musical  prog- 
ress. “The  soul  for  its  growth  requires 
the  abstract,  which  the  Bostonians  are 
apt  to  disregard,  and  thus  have  the 
two  sides  of  their  nature  (equally  im- 
portant to  a musician)  unevenly  de- 
veloped.” Why,  any  man  who  can  talk 
like  this  must  be  the  ideal,  long-sought 
conductor!  We  respectfully'  invite  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Higginson  to  this  deep 
thinker,  who  now  drags  out  a weary 
life  in  Baltimore,  a town  given  up  to 
the  worship  of  plank-shad  and  terra- 
pin. Bring  him  here  and  enthrone  him 
in  Music  Hall,  that  he  may  save  us 
from  being  lop-sided. 


A passionate  correspondent  informs  us 
that  Prof.  Hamerik  gets  out  of  bed  ex- 
actly at  5.30  A.  M.,  and  then  goes  to  his 
“walking  room”  on  the  fourth  floor. 
“Here  he  walks  for  three  hours  every 
morning,  and  while  thus  taking  his  ex- 
ercise his  mind  revolves  the  musical 
notes  so  rapidly  that  ere  he  descends 
to  take  his  bath  the  world  has,  perhaps, 
been  enriched  by  a strain  of  harmony 
which  as  generations  come  and  g-o  will 
cause  many  a soul  to  leap  for  joy  or 
spur  the  minds  of  men  to  deeds  of 
valor.”  This  is  indeed  welcome  news. 
Not  that  he  writes  strains  of  harmony 
which  make  “souls  leap  for  joy,”  but 
that  he  takes  a bath.  Cynics  may  say 
“he  is  therefore  not  a real  musician;” 
but  we  believe  sincerely,  in  spite  of 
substantial  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
that  a man  may  bathe  regularly  and 
still  be  an  excellent  composer,  or  a 
thrilling  virtuoso,  or  even  a magnetic 
conductor. 


Mrs.  “John  Oliver  Hobbes”  Craigie 
in  an  interview  with  a New  York  re- 
porter “touched  a moment  upon  the 
subject  of  divorce.”  The  poor  woman 
did  not  have  to  go  out  of  her  own  life 

ior  copy;  still,  it  seems  strange  that 
she  should  exploit  such  copy. 

The  attention  of  every  true  sport— we 
use  the  word  in  its  narrow,  restricted 
sense— is  invited  to  the  consideration  of 
the  burial  of  Mr.  Thomas  Moody  at 
Barrow,  near  Wenlock,  Shropshire, 
Nov.  20,  1796.  Mr.  Moody  was  the 
whipper-in  to  “G.  Forester,  Esquire's, 
fox-hounds  for  30  years.”  All  sporting 
honors  were  paid  him.  He  was  carried 
to  his  grave  by  a number  of  old  earth- 


Scrnl,  ‘thus  utccouTfed,  carrying  his  last  j 
fox’s  brush  In  front  of  his  bridle,  with 
his  cap,  his  whip,  his  boots,  spurs  and  I 
girdle  acros#  his  saddle.  “The  cere- 
mony being  over,  he  (by  his  own  de- 
sire) had  three  clear  rattling  view 
halloos  given  him  over  the  grave,  and 
thus  ended  the  career  of  poor  Tom.” 


It  was  on  the  20th  of  November,  1626, 
that  Mr.  John  IJowel  reminded  Dr. 
Field,  Lord  Bishop  of  Landaff,  of  the 
rule:  “Great  Designs  of  State  should 

be  Mysteries,  till  they  come  to  the 
very  act  of  Performance,  and  then  they 
should  turn  to  Exploits.”  And  he  then 
tells  the  mischances  that  overtook 
Wimbledon's  fleet  in  Spain:  as  the 
story  of  “the  disorderly  Carriage  and  I 
excess  of  our  Land-men  (whereof  there 
were  10,000)  when  they  were  put  a shore, 
who  broke  into  the  Fryers  Caves,  and  ^ 
other  Cellars  of  sweet  Wines,  where  i 
many  hundred  of  them  being  surpriz’d, 
and  found  dead  drunk,  the  Spaniards  | 
came  and  toar  off  their  Ears,  and  1 
Noses,  and  pluck'd  out  their  Eyes.” 


And  on  the  20th  of  November,  1746, 
51  barbers  in  Dondon  were  fined  in  the 
penalty  of  £20  each,  for  having  In,  their 
custody  hair-powder  not  made  of 
starch,  contrary  to  act  of  Parliament. 


Mr.  W.  T.  W.  Ball,  who  suffers  at  times 
from  acute  attacks  of  omniscience,  con- 
tradicts certain  statements  made  by 
Mr.  B.  F.  Stevens  concerning  the  bal- 
lad “Robin’  Adair”  and  Braham’s  sing- 
ing of  it.  It  looks  as  though  Mr.  Bali 
were  correct  in  regard  to  Braham.  Mr. 
Stevens  and  Mr.  Ball  may  both  be  in- 
terested in  characteristic  remarks  of 
Charles  Reade  apropos  of  “Robin 
Adair,”  which  are  found  in  “Very  Hard 
Cash”:  “The  rong  Julia  Dodd  sang  on 
this  happy  occasion,  to  meet  the  hum- 
ble but  heterogeneous  views  of  Messrs. 
Sampson  and  Hardie,  was  a simple 
eloquent  Irish  song,  called  Aileen 
aroon.  Whose  history  by  the  way  was  a 
curious  one  Early  in  this  century  it 
occurred  to  somebody  to  hymn  a son 
of  George  the  Third  for  his  double  merit 
in  having  been  born,  and  going  to  a 
ball.  People  who  thus  apply  the  fine 
arts  in  modern  days  are  seldom  artists; 
accordingly  this  parasite  could  not  in- 
vent a melody;  so  he  coolly  stole 
Aileen  aroon,  soiled  it  by  inserting  sor- 
did and  incongruous  jerks  into  the  re- 
frain, and  called  the  stolen  and  adul- 
terated article  Robin  Adair.  An  arti- 
san of  the  same  kidney  was  soon  found 
to  write  words  down  to  the  degraded 
ditty;  and  so  strong  is  Flunkeyism, 
and  so  weak  is  criticism  in  these 
islands,  that  the  polluted  tune  actu- 
ally superseded  the  clean  melody,  and 
this  sort  of  thing,  ‘Who  Was  in  Uni- 
form at  the  Ball?  Silly  Billy!’  smoth- 
ered the  immortal  lines.”  Then  Reade 
gives  the  old  true  version. 


z.  / 
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Reappearance  of  Antoinette  Sterling 
and  Familiar  Songs— Debuts  of 
Tivadar  Nachez,  Miss  Janotha 
and  Orlando  Harley — First  Con- 
cert of  This  Company  in  America. 

The  Antoinette  Sterling  Company 
gave  a concert  last  evening  in  Music 
Hali.  The  accompanist  was  Miss  Kate 
S.  Burr,  and  she  also  played  two  pieces. 
The  program  was  as  follows: 

“Where  Ere  You  Walk”  (Semele)... .Handel 
Orlando  Harley. 

Concerto  No.  1:  (G.  Minor) Bruch 

Tivadar  Nachez. 

Song,  “A  Mother’s  Love” Hope  Temple 

Antoinette  Sterling. 

Scherzo:  (B.  Minor) Chopin 

Miss  Janotha. 

Two  Gypsy  Songs  (op.  65.) Dvorak 

Mr.  Harley. 

Siciliano  and  Presto Bach 

Traumerei  Schumann 

Octaven  Etude Paganini 

MV-  Nachez. 

“The  Three  Fisher's” Hullah 

Antoinette  Sterling. 

Nocturne  Chopin 

Gavotte  Imperiale Janotha 

Miss  Janotha. 

I “We’re  All  Noddin’  ’’ 

Antoinette  Sterling. 

Second  Hungarian  Rhapsody Nachez 

Mr.  Nachez. 

A fair-sized  and  applausive  audience 
welcomed  the  members  of  this  com- 
pany. Mrs.  Sterling’s  methods  and 
tastes  are  familiar  to  the  older  gener- 
ation of  concert  goers;  these  methods 
and  tastes,  perhaps,  require  no  discus- 
sion at  this  late  day.  It  is  her  choice 
to  sing  simple  songs  in  a straightfor- 
ward manner,  and  there  is  no  denying 
the  fact  that  many  people  are  pleased 
thereby.  In  this  instance  the  regular 
canons  of  criticism  are  not  to  be  ap- 
plied. If  you  are  contented  with 
slncarity  of  purpose  and  do  not  care 
earnestly  for  pure  intonation  or  artistry 
as  shown  in  phrasing  and  management 
of  voice,  you  will  enjoy  the  honesty  of 
the  singer  and  listen  to  the  sentimental 
songs  with  delight.  Mrs.  Sterling  last 
evening  was  applauded  loudly. 

Mr.  Harley  has  a sympathetic,  well- 
trained  voice,  which  he  often  used  with 
taste.  His  enunciation  was  delightfully  1 
clear.  He  was  heard  to  his  best  advan-  i 
tage  in  the  air  from  “Semele.”  Miss 
Janotha  has  an  agreeable  touch  and 
well  developed  fingers;  but  she  played 
last  evening  in  an  almost  perfunctory 
manner,  without  any  display  of  temper- 


i 
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jiT/S1,  and  v'',thout  large  distinction, 
ihe  has  a singular  manner  of  apprqae&r" 
and  a still  more  singular 
manner  of  leaving  it.  Mr.  Nachez  in  Eu- 
I ™}?e  “{Joys  the  reputation  of  a virtu- 
l £hes?  0IWhe,  impressions  formed 

J fhnrn,,lmrmi?  hlm  in  P*eces  tha‘  tested 
/ Lf?' J»h: b"  his  equipment;  his  technique 
M|s  not  to  be  dispised,  and  he  evidently 
is  of  an  emotional  nature.  In  cantabife 
passages  he  may  well  move  a suscep- 
| tible  hearer.  In  bravura  passages  his 


1 erratic;  he  would  insist  oh  having  his  was  due  to  twitching  of  the  hose  ana 
own  compositions  on  the  program;  and  the  mu l h,  and, -possibly,  wagging  of  , 
he  is  too  susceptible  to  newspaper  crit-  the  ears,  although  this  last  named  ac- 
icism.  We  still  live  in  hope  of  Prof.  I complishment  is  to  hr  found  only  in 
Hamerik,  “who  takes  a bath  daily”—  singers  of  extraordinary  temperament, 
not  weekly,  or  monthly,  or  biennially.  Yes,  Calve  is  a great  artist,  and  she  j 
but  “daily.” | corresponds  regularly  with  Queen  Vic- 

toria. 


So  Henry  Arthur  Jones  is  really  go- 


ing to  drop  his  surname,  and  he  pre- 1 The  new  comedy,  “Viveurs,”  at  the 
i intonation  * was*  not^  a^ways^pu  re 3 a^id  ' fers  to  be  known  as  Henry  Arthur.  ! Vaudeville,  Paris,  is  aimed  at  the  “rich 
h®,  often  scratched.  He  seems  to  be  There’s  a precedent  lor  the  action;  i middle  class.”  It  will,  then,  have  no 

Paul  Arthur  McDonough  Is  now  Paul  success  in  New  York,  where  the  rich 
Arthur.  But  why  should  the  eminent  are  all  aristocrats. 

playwright  seem  thus  to  spurn  an  

honored  name?  There  was  Sir  William  I 11  appears  from  the  proceedings  of 


. . - — . — seems  to  be 

lacking  in  a sense  of  rhythm,  as  was 
jshown  especially  in  his  playing  of  the 
pieces  by  Bach  and  in  the  arrangement 
of  Schumann  s piano  piece. 

The  audience  was  favorably  disposed 
and  encores  were  plentiful.  The  ac- 
companiments to  the  pieces  for  violin 
were  played  by  Mr.  Leo  Schultz. 

Philip  Hale. 

Silver  and  gold  no  doubt  are  fine, 
t JBut  on  my  table  shall  never  shine: 

Being  a man  of  plain  common  sense, 

I hate  all  silly  agd  vain  expense, 

And  spend  the  cash  these  gew-gaws  cost,  i 
j In  washing  down  gobbets  of  boiled  and  roast, 
With  stingo  stiff  of  the  stiffest  sort. 

1 Curiously  pulled  from  a Pewter  Quart. 

This  is  a sound  example  even  if  it 
■was  set  by  a tine  old  crusted  Eng- 
lish Tory.  If  you  must  drink  ale— for 
Insomnia,  lame  back,  or  some  subtle ' 
nervous  disease— drink  it  out  of  its 
native  pewter.  Every  other  vessel  is 
a hollow  mockery. 


Jones;  there  was  Edward  Jones,  harper  th.e  New  York  State  Federation  of 

and  bard;  there  was  Mary  Anne  Jones,  \ Womans  Clubs  and  Societies  that 

better  known  in  the  Principality  by  her  I "woman  s clubs  are  classified  as  "ego 
bardic  title  of  “Mair  Anne  Eirios;  tlstical,  literary,  altruistic,  and  partly 

there’s  Jones,  he  pays  the  freight;  and  ' altruistic.”  Men  are  simpler  in  such 

. . . . , . « , . m d TT ore  TViotr  oluKo  in  f U1  r. 

then  there  s the  Widow  Jones,  who  has 


delighted  so  many  theatre-goers. 

Is  it  possible  that  some  of  our  citizens 
would  consent  to  such  mutilation? 
Would  Mr.  Dana  be  willing  to  appear 
as  Mr.  Richard  Henry,  or  would  the 
eminent  Dedhamite  stump  gladly  as 
the  Honorable  George  Fred? 


matters.  They  divide  clubs  in  this 
manner:  Clubs  where  they  sell  liquor 
and  clubs  where  they  don’t. 


It  appears  that  the  interest^  of  our  i 
old  friends  the  Boston  Jacobites  is  now 
centred  in  Roxbury,  for  the  Chevalier 
Rodwaye,  who  is  a reservoir  of  infor- 
mation concerning  Mary  of  Modena, 
the  legitimate  Queen  of  England,  is  . 

1 now  stopping  there,  probably  in  citi-  j 
zen’s*  dress,  and  possibly  incog.  Awake,  ! 
j e Jacobites,  and  gird  on  the  armor  of 
light!  Are  you  aware  that  a memorial  , 
to  that  gloriously  mendacious  sovereign 
Charles  I.  is  to  be  established  in  New  j 
York?  It  is  to  be  gorgeous  a,nd  cor- 
rect. The  “Royal  Saint’’  will  be  in  his 
Coronation  Robes,  "including  the  white 
Dalmatic”— not  a colobium,  mark  you, 
but  a real  Dalmatic;  for  what  would  | 
Charles  amount  to  without  his  Dal- 
matic? “He  will  stand  upon  the  Sward  i 


Mr.  Whitcomb,  Fire  Marshal,  is  fully 
justified  in  his  use  of  the  words  py- 
romania  and  pyromaniac.  At  the  same 
time  the  pyromaniac  is  generally  be- 
tween 9 and  18  years  of  age.  There  are 
cases,  however,  where  the  woman  has 
The  editor  of  a r.ew  magazine  to  be  reached  maturity.  In  1802  a woman  of 
started  in  England  next  month  has  45  was  beheaded  and  her  body  was 
persuaded  a number  of  men  like  Archi-  burned  in  a German  town  for  incen- 
bald  Forbes  to  write  on  the  theme,  diarism.  Her  only  excuse  was  an  ir- 
“The  Greatest  Thing  I Have  Done.”  resistible  impulse.  In  the  “Archives  de 
Several  gentlemen  of  our  acquaintance  Neurologie”  January,  1887,  p.  41,  is  thei 
would  write  cheerfully  on  this  subject  story  of  a woman,  age  47,  who  kindled 
at  length  and  without  the  lure  of  pecuni-  j eight  fires  in  23  days.  But  such  cases 


ary  compensation. 


A muff  that  promises  to  be  the  rage 
In  Paris  is  made  in  black  velvet, 


are  .are.  Generally  the  victims— fop 
they  are  victims  and  should  be  subjects 
of  the  alienist  rather  than  the  court—) 
are  young  girls.  We  call  the  attention1 


trimmed  in  the  centre  with  a wide  of  Mr.  Whitcomb  to  Dr.  7card’s”“La 
band  of  guipure,  and  at  each  side  a i Femme,  Etude  de  Psychologie  morbid' 
coquiilfie  of  mousseline  de  soie  and  Ut  de  Mddicine  legale’’  Paris  1890 
velvet.  We  admit  that  this  is  mere  j wherein  20  singular  cases  are  reported! 
jargon  to  us,  and  the  French  seems  jje  might  also  consult  with  profit  the 
doubtful,  but  we  found  it  in  a French  treatises  of  Ernest  Plainer,  Osiander, 
newspaper,  and  so  it  is  probably  ail  Henke,  Massius,  Marc,  Limas,  Taguet 
right.  Men  will  continue  to  put  their  Marandon  de  Montyel,  Trelat  Mickel' 

hands  in  their  pockets.  j Klein.  And  there  are  others.  Nor  will 

1 Mr.  Whitcomb  find  it  dull  reading. 


'll  . ')  r 


This  is  the  feast  day  of  St.  Cecilia, 


of  Paradise;”  the  White  Rose  and  the'  there  was  pluck  in  Bill;  Spring  feared  a who  must  often  shudder  at  the  crimes 


Red?  Carnation  “growing  beside  him 
and."  under  the  azure  vault  of  Heaven.” 
He  will  bear  the  Orb  of  England,  not 
to  mention  the  Axe  and  Palm  of 
Martyrdom.  And  all  this  is  so  cheap! 
It  will  cost  only  about  $350.  Yet  you 
allow  this  memorial  to  go  to  New 
York!  Is  this  genuine  devotion  to  a 
martyred  monarch? 

Before  we  espouse  heartily  the  cause  j 
of  Mary  of  Modena,  we  should  like  to 
have  her  opinions  concerning  female 
euffrage.  Is  she  for  or  agin  it? 


committed  in  her  name. 


One  of  the  evils  of  Daltonism  or  color- 
blindness is  that  the  patient  sometimes 
puts  paris  green  in  soup  or  vegetables, 
when  some  other  shade  t ould  not  bring 
on  fatal  results. 


customer  rummish. 

Cautiously,  therefore,  he  fought  and  parried 

the  sinister  lunges.  ( On  Nov.  22,  the  sun  enters  Sagittarius  ! 

One,  however,  took  place  on  the  right  lower  Do  not  work  today  before  you  have  con-  ! 

w.  nbS  the  her°H  r . . . . sulted  your  family  astrologer.  For  the 

Whereon  he  sparred  for  a hit.  which  he  benefit  of  tramps  who  read  this  col- 
planted  with  ease  and  affection.  ,,mn  co 

Right  on  the  brain-box  of  Neat,  who,  though  ’ p e s re  in  publishing 

not  given  to  praying.  thls  excerpt  from  a treatise  on  magic 

Sunk  on  his  marrow-bones  straight.  In  a (f4th  century);  “When  you  wish  to 
fashion  godly  and  pious.  enter  where  there  are  dogs,  that  they 

Instantly  rose  a shout,  a riff-raff-ruffianly  may  not  hinder  you,  make  a tin  image 
roaring,  °f  a dog,  whose  head  is  erected  towards 

Hallabulloo  immense,  a most  voluminous  his  tail,  under  the  first  face  of  Sagit- 
volley; 

Cockneyland  crowed  like  a cock,  and  the  hills 
gave  an  echo  politely. 


Alas,  the  dazzling,  leonine  yellowness 
i of  the  Y"ellow  Book  has  faded,  and 
there  is  now  but  a sickly  hue,  like  that 
of  the  yellow  dog. 

A girl  In  Pennsylvania  split  a cord  of 
wood  in  less  than  an  hour,  and  as  an 
amateur,  not  a professional.  Her  home 
Is  Spaftansburg.  Lycurgus  would  have 

approved  of  her. 


The  above  lines  that  adorn  this  col- 
umn today  are  the  seventh  Round— the 
decisive  one,  although  there  was  a for- 
mal Eighth— of  “An  Idyl  on  the  Bat- 
tle” (1823).  The  Bill  referred  to  is  Bill 
Neat,  or  Neate,  the  butcher  of  Bristol. 


tary,  and  say  over  it,  ‘I  bind  all  dogs 
by  this  image,  that  they  do  not  raise 
their  heads  or  bark;’  and  enter  where' 
you  please.”  No  well-bred  dog  would 
contradict  this  venerable  statement.  Of 
course  you  are  apt  in  the  exercise  of 
your  profession  to  meet  ignorant  curs 
in  any  walk  of  society. 


A oontempoary  remarks,  apropos  of 
the  new  Juliet  in  Gounod’s  opera  at 
dhe  Metropolitan,  New  York;  “Mme. 
jSaville  sang  ‘La  Traviata’  every  other 
night  for  two  months  and  two  weeks 
a little  over  a year  ago  at  the  OpAra 
Comique  in  Paris,  rather  a remarkable 
J record  for  an  old  opera,  revived  to  al- 
S . -mate  with  Calvd  in  ’La  Navar- 
I raise  ” This  statement  is  incorrect. 
fMrs.  Seville  never  sang  in  “La  Travia- 
IHu."  at  lie  Op£ra  Comique  before  Oc- 
1*9101'?)  of  this  year.  She  made  her  debut 
; e.t  that  opera  house  as  Virginia,  in, 
“Paul  and  Virginia.”  Dee.  18,  1894. 

They  say  Lord  Salisbury  has  no  in-,1 
, tention  of  appointing  a Poet  Laureate 
“until  the  man  whom  he  considers  the 
■ right  one  for  the  post  has  made  his 
appearance.’’  Sc  he  believes  the  Eng- 
HFi  poet  must  be  born,  and  that  at  ! 
present  he  is  not  “lit.” 

This  is  bad  news  from  the  South.  In  . 
a scooting  bee  at  Marietta,  Alabama,  | 
In  which  Mr.  Hilgrove  was  killed,  and 
. Messrs.  Hanley  and  Jones  desperately  . 
wounded,  "shotguns  and  Winchesters”  , 
were  employed  by  the  successful  marks-  i 
men.  There  was  a time  when  the  fam-  j 
fly  shotgun  regulated  all  misunder-  J 
standings  and  kept  honor  unstained.  ; 
We  regret  to  see  the  introduction  of 
new-fangled  weapons.  , 

—The  Kaiser  took  the  baton  from  the 
| hand  of  the  bandmaster  and  showed 
I him  how  ‘Funiculi,  Funieula’  ought  to 
I |i._-  played,  and  afterward  conducted 
|1  several  marches.”  It  Is  highly 
L probable  that  William  II.  is  prac- 
I tising  for  the  position  of  leader 
I of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  just 
l:as  Mr.  HenscUel  practised  here  in  hope 
Ijiof  au  engagement,  in  London.  William 
?.  II.  would  never  do;  bis  tempi  v ould  be 


your  brains,  but  if  he  uses  lan- 

guage at  the  same  time  I sho.  3 say 
he  was  no  gentleman.  A boxer,  I would 
infer,  need  not  be  a blackguard  or  a 
coxcomb  more  than  another.”  All  of 
which  is  respectfully  submitted  to  the 
eminent  artists  who  are  said  to  be 
“thinking”  of  El  Paso  as  a lovely  site 
for  the  establishment  of  a mill. 


I 


They  say  in  New  York  that  when 
Spring’s  real  name  was  Thomas  Win-  Chinamen  will  soon  be  examined  as 
ter,  “in  science  superb,  in  pluck  un-  j witnesses  in  an  important  case,  they  l 
rivalled,  in  aspect  pleasing,  in  man-  i will  be  sworn  with  the  ceremony  of  | 
ners  mild.”  And  so,  as  Hazlitt  claims,  I decapitating  a chicken  for  each  wit-  I 
were  the  best  men  always  the  best  be-  j ness.  But  about  1830  Chinese  sailors  in 
httved.  Jem  Belcher,  the  Game  Chick-  ! London  took  this  form  of  oath;  A 
cn,  were  civil,  silent  men.  So  was  Chinese  saucer  was  given  to  the  wit-  , < 
Crib,  so  was  Tom  Belcher,  so  was  Jem  ness,  another  to  the  interpreter;  the 
Mace.  “A  boxer  was  bound  to  beat  men  both  advanced  toward  the  window, 
his  man,  but  not  to  thrust  his  fist,  looked  up  at  heaven,  and  repeated  in'  j 
either  actually  or  by  implication,  in  Iheir  own  tongue  these  words;  ‘In 
everyone’s  face.  Even  a highway  nan,  the  face  of  God  I break  this  saucer; 
in  the  way  of  trade,  may  ' out  comes  together  again  China  man 

has  told  a lie,  and  expects  not  to  live 
five  days;  if  it  remains  asunder  China 
man  has  told  the  truth,  and  escapes 
the  vengeance  of  the  Almighty.”  They 
then  smashed  the  saucers  in  pieces  on 
the  floor,  and  returned  to  their  places 
to  be  examined. 

Here  is  a recent  English  legal  decision 

that  wiU  interest  collectors  of  postage  I 

Of  course  the  Genteel  Person  will  fall  stamPs-  The  proprietor  of  a well-known 
to  see  the  beauty  and  the  strength  of  Bric-a-brac  journal  was  summoned  for  ) 
Maginn’s  lines,  and  he  may  call  for  an  bein^  *n  Possession  of  dies  for  making 
ounce  of  civet.  Just  now  he  is  very  “Otltious  postage  stamps.  The  block 
busy,  advertising  the  “coarseness”  and  y1  fluestlon  was  a reproduction  of  a | 

. the  “indecency”  and  the  “depressing  ”amous  Cape  of  Good  Hope  stamp,  long 
atmosphere”  of  Thomas  Hardy’s  latest  ? nce  obsolete,  and  obviously  intended 
novel  Ah,  what  would  Morality  do.  f°r  facsimile  illustration  only.  Sir 
were  it  not  for  the  self-sacrifice  and  “lobn  Bridge  dismissed  the  case,  but  in 
the  mild  enthusiasm  of  the  Genteel  giving  his  decision  he  went  so  far  as  to 
Person’  * say  t“at  ln  hls  op'nlon  possession  of  I 

i—  stamps  of  this  sort  was  prima  facie  an 

It  is  strange  how  the  fury  of  collect-  offence.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  calls 
ing  destroys  the  finer  feelings.  One  this  decision  a serious  one,  and  adds,  I 
would  suppose  that  Mr.  Barrett,  a gen-  “As  most  people  are  aware,  the  collect- 
tleman  of  excellent  taste,  would  have  ing  of  postage  stamps  has  long  since 

appreciated  the  splendor  ofaihe  Chaffey  ii  , 

Loan  Exhibition  and  woufld  now  be  | Srown  out  of  the  mania  or  craze  state, 
sorry  to  see  it  scattered.  But  he  be-  ; an(l  >s  now  a business,  depending  to  a 
trays  a se  fish  rather  than  an  artistic  very  considerable  extent  on  trade  jour- 
interest,  and  goes  so  far  as  to  call  the  ,lals  and  illustrated  catalogues  giving 
collector  a scoundrel.  This  is  not  a facsimiles  of  postage  stamps.  This  i 
solitary  instance  in  the  hlstdgy  of  art  business  has  its  dealers  all  over  the 
collections.  A book  has  Inspired  theft,  world,  and  in  no  other  country,  so  far  | 
and  a coin  or  postage  Stamp  hath  as  we  are  a-ware,  does  the  law  censure 
brought  forth  blood.  I these  reproductions.  To  veto  them  in 

I England  would  merely  mean  the  impor- 

Calvd's  performance  Wednesday  night  tation,  by  smuggling  or  otherwise,  of 
must  have  beer  remarkably.  A,  .throb-  catalogues  from  the  Continent  or  Amer-  i 
bing  correspondent  wrote  to  ip.  eon-  ica,  and  consequently  the  removal  of  a 
temporary:  “The  eye,  too,  and  the  lucrative  business  from  hundreds  of 

■ountenance  are  alift  with  shifting  ex-  dealers  in  this  country.” 
passion.”  Inasmuch  as  the  eye  was  [' 
specified?"  it  is  only  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  “the  shifting  expression”  ■ 


It  must  be  said  for  hats  in  general,  that  | 
they  are  a very  ancient  part  of  dress,  per- 
haps the  most  ancient ; for  a negro,  who 
‘has  nothing  else  upon  him,  sometimes  finds 
it  necessary  to  guard  off  the  sun  with  a hat  J 
of  leaves  or  straw. 


“Where  did  you  get  that  hat?'*  Old  song. 

These  are  appropriate  texts  for  this, 
the  feast-day  of  Saint  Clement.  While 
the  saint  was  fleeing  from  his  perse- 
cutors his  feet  became  blistered,  and 
to  soothe  them  he  put  wool  between 
tils  soles  and  his  sandals.  Pursuing  his  I 
journey,  he  found  that  the  wool  as- 
sumed gradually  a uniformly  compact 
substance,  known  since  as  felt.  So 
■when  he  afterward  established  him- 
self in  Rome,  he  improved  the  discov- 
ery, but  neglected  to  procure  a patent, 
not  being  a child  of  this  world. 

Now  some  say  this  saint  is  the  patron 
of  hatmakers;  but  there  are  persons 
who  would  pluck  from  him  this  pride 
and  give  it  to  a certain  William;  they 
claim  that  Clement  is  concerned  only 
with  tanners,  bakers,  brewers,  and 
victualers.  We  are  not  to  be  numbered 
with  these  sceptics  and  denigrators. 

At  the  same  time  felt  was  known 
long  before  Clement’s  day.  G.  Sandys 
assures  us  in  his  translation  of  Ovid 
that  Mercury  wore  a felt  hat,  not  a 
stove-pipe  as  represented  in  the  stat- 
uary of  ignorant  sculptors.  That  which 
has  been  worn  by  a god,  should  not 
he  disdained  by  man,  yet  has  the 
hideous  chimney-pot,  plug,  stove-pipe, 
been  adopted  thoughtlessly  as  the 
head-dress  of  a gentleman  so-called, 
and  even  in  Gorilla  Land,  a tall  silk 
hat  denotes  a chief.  Yet  in  the  large 
Elizabethan  days  was  the  felt  honored, 
as  we  know  from  this  passage  In  Dek- 
ker’s  “Gul’s  Horne-Booke,”  chap,  iv.: 
“For  in  my  opinion,  ye  braine  that  can- 
not choose  his  felt  well  (being  the  head 
ornament)  must  needes  poure  folly 
into  all  the  rest  of  the  members.”  And 
by  another  worthy  writer  Pride  is  rep- 
resented with  “a  faire  cloke  on  his 
backe  and  on  his  head  a felt.” 

Was  the  term  “Golgotha”  ever  used’ 
In  New  England  as  a slang  word  for 
a hat? 


The  Bohemian  Diet  has  again  been 
changed;  but  it  Is  still  seasoned  highly 
with  Czech. 

This  reminds  us  that  the  Armenians  j 
hope  that  England’s  Ambassadorial 
Currie  will  be  served  hot  with  Turkey  j 
and  the  Porte.  It  was  an  influential 
correspondent  that  insisted  on  the  pub-  ] 
licatlon  of  this  wretched  tripled  pun.  ! 
We  had  no  voice  in  the  matter,  and  I 
are  heartily  ashamed. 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  Rider  said  that  hotel  1 
keepers  look  at  men  In  the  most  tol-  j 
erant  way.  There  was  a striking  In- 
stance of  this  in  New  Hampshire  a 
few  days  ago. 


Mr.  Knowlton,  the  Attorney  General, 
was  right  ln  counseling  innkeepers 
to  abolish  the  fee  system.  This  system  ! 
is  worse  in  Boston  than  in  Paris  or  ! 
London.  Suppose  two  persons  dine  ! 
simply  at  one  of  the  better  taverns, 
and  ordering  one  portion  of  soup,  meat  ] 
and  a vegetable  or  two--and  this  is  : 
generally  enougn — pay  about  a dollar  j 
and  a half;  why  should  they  be  ex-  [ 
pected  to  give  the  waiter  twenty-five 
cents?  If  they  do  not  pay  him  for 
doing  his  duty  to  the  man  who  is  j 
supposed  to  hire  him,  there  is  scowl-  |l 
ing,  there  Is  the  pointing  of  the  finger 
of  scorn;  and  if  the  victims  try  to 
dine  a second  time  at  that  tavern, 
the  service  will  be  careless  and  the 
portions  reduced.  Landlords  should 
abolish  the  tipping  practice  altogether; 
the  abolition  would  put  money  in  their 
pockets.  

A contemporary,  speaking  of  “Don 
Quixote,”  says:  "It  Is  the  first  of 

modern  novels  that  dispenses  with  love- 
making.”  We  had  before  this  enter- 
tained the  delusion  that  Don  Quix- 
ote was  in  love  with  Duleinea  del  I 
Toboso,  otherwise  known  as  Aldonsa 
Lorenso,  and  that  even  Sancho 
Pancha  was  not  a stranger  to  the  : 
tender  passion. 


Why  should  there  be  the  public  ex- 
pense of  Courts,  with  Judges  and  other 
officers,  when  certain  newspapers  are 
willing  to  pronounce  judicially  on  the  | 
insanity  of  a citizen  and  talk  glibly  of 
atavism  and  hereditary  taint?  Given  1 
the  subject.  Is  John  Snyde  crazy?— why 
wait  for  the  law’s  tedious  delay?  Let 
us  at  once  examine  into  the  brain-work-  j 
lngs  of  his  Great-uncle  Amos  and  his  \ 
grandmother’s  sister  Jerusha.  There’s 
always  an  oldest  Inhabitant  who  is  a 
treasure-house  of  misinformation. 


In  the  daily  food  of  the  average 
American  two  wholesome,  palatable, 
cheap  articles  are  sadly  neglected: 
Soup  and  salad.  We  have  on  various 
occasions  urged  the  importance  of  soup, 
real  soup,  not  tepid  dish  water  with 
an  Immersed  alphabet  or  the  zoologi-. 
cal  kingdom  in  paste,  but  soup  such  as 
is  known  to  every  French  workingman 
and  is  to  be  coveted  by  American  mil- 
lionaires. Two  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  years  ago  tomorrow  James  Howel, 


Esq.,  wrote  from  Barcelona  to 
James  Crofts  as  follows:  “As  I pass' 
between  some  of  the  Pyrenoy-Hllls,  I 
observ'd  the  poor  Labradors,  some  of 
the  Country  People,  live  no  better  than 
bruit  Animals  In  point  of  Food,  for  1 
their  ordinary  Commons  Is  Grass  and 
Water,  onely  they  have  always  within  | 
their  Houses  a Bottle  of  Vinegar,  and 
another  of  Oyl,  and  when  Dinner  or 
Supper  time  comes,  they  go  abroad  and  1 
gather  their  Herbs,  and  so  cast  Vin- 
egar and  Oyl  upon  them;  and  will  pass 
thus  two  or  three  Days  without  Bread 
or  Wine,  yet  are  they  strong  and  lusty 
Men,  and  will  stand  stiffly  under  a 
musket." 


Observe  the  English  contempt  for 
these  poor  Labradors  who  did  not  gorge 
themselves  with  beef  and  Yorkshire 
pudding.  The  prejudice  still  lives,  among 
English  speaking  people.  Yet  we  are 
prepared  to  maintain  that  Nebuchad- 
nezzar profited  mightily  by  his  cour- 
ageous acquaintance  with  simple  salads. 
We  will  go  still  further:  garlic  Is  not 
sufficiently  appreciated.  Take  the 
Spanish  women,  long  reputed  to  be  the 
most  beautiful  In  the  world,  yet  they 
get  garlic  Into  their  skins;  they  walk 
In  a personal  atmosphere  of  garlic;  so 
that  a Spanish  gentleman  once  told 
Beatty-Kingston  whilst  praising  Eng- 
lish women,  their  beauty,  virtues,  etc.; 
"There  Is  only  one  fault  that  I detected 
in  them— their  skin  has'  no  perfume. 
When  I kiss  a Spanish  lady’s  hand,  I 
smell  the  delicious  national  odor  that 
we  all  adore;  but  an  English  lady’s 
hand,  though  delicately  white  and  soft” 
— observe,  he  did  not  say  “small”— 
"does  not  absolutely  smell  of  anything.” 

Some  day  we  propose  to  sing  the 
praise  of  garlic.  Suffice  It  now  to  say 
that  the  eater  of  either  allium  or 
ophioscordon  will  always  find  room  in  a 
street  car,  nor  will  he  be  disturbed 
seriously  by  any  woman  scented  heavily 
with  musk.  Garlic  in  wine  is  the  best 
of  medicines  for  the  bites  of  vipers.  It 
helps  in  leprosy,  dropsy,  sciatica.  A 
gargle  of  garlic  Is  useful  in  toothache, 
and  it  clears  the  voice.  Did  not  the 
Egyptians  when  taking  an  oath  treat 
it  as  a god? 


S!  V 


h/  X.  V 


Fifth  Concert  of  the  Symphony  Or- 
chestra in  Music  Hall — A Pro- 
gram of  Very  Familiar  Numbers 
—Miss  Clarke  Takes  Miss  Bre- 
ma’s  Place— The  First  Paderew- 
ski Recital. 

The  program  of  the  fifth  Symphony 
Concert,  given  last  evening  in  Music 
Hall,  Mri  Paul-  conductor,  was  follows: 

Tragic  Overture Brahms 

Aria  "Queen  of  Sheba" Lounoa 

Svmphony  No.  3,  A minor Mendelssohn 

"My  Heart  Ever  Faithful" liaoii 

Overture  to  "Obeion" Weber 

Perhaps  it  would  be  unfair  to  again 
refer  to  Mr.  Paur’s  apparent  inability 
to  arrange  a striking  and  well-con- 
trasted program,  and  for  this  reason: 
as  originally  planned  Brilnnhilde's 
Dying  Speech— and,  like  Charles  ir.,  she 
was  a long  time  dying— might  have  sup- 
plied the  • proper  balance.  As  Miss 
Bvema  did  not  appear,  the  scheme  of 
the  program  fell  to  pieces. 

And  so  the  hearers  last  evening  were 
like  unto  a family  gathered  together, 
eady  to  listen  to  the  head  of  the  house- 
hold read  aloud  for  entertainment  and 
nstruetion.  There  are  new  books  on 
the  table:  Meredith's  “Amazing  Mar- 

riage,” Hardy’s  ".Jude,  the  Obscure,' 
the  latest  novel  by  the  Rosny  Brothers, 
or  Judge  Grant’s  treatise  on  "The  Sin 
of  Having  Less  Than  $10,000  a Year.’ 
But  the  father  has  no  curiosity;  he 
pulls  down  a volume  of  Scott  or  Thack- 
eray or  Dickens,  and  reads  for  an  hour 
two  to  his  own  delight  that  which 
has  long  been  familiar. 

There  is  liLtle  to  be  said  about  the 
concert  except  that  it  apparently  gave 
much  pleasure  to  the  audience.  Even 
one  of  the  three  everlasting-  Weber 
overtures  was  listened  to  as  though  it 
were  a novel,  intensely  interesting 
work.  It  is  surely  a good  overture  ot 
the  pet-oourri  order,  and  it  was  well 
played;  but  is  it  realiy  necessary  to  play 
at  stated  intervals  this  and  its  mates,  or 
to  administer  conscientiously  monthly 
doses  of  Mozart,  Beethoven  and  Schu- 
mann? 1 sometimes  think  it  would 
make  for  musical  righteousness  if  not 
one  of  the  Beethoven  symphonies  were  j 
heard  at  these  concerts  for  a year.  How 
fresh  and  overpowering  in  this  case 
would  one  of  the  better  of  them  appear,  j 
say  in  1S97!  We  are  all  too  familial, 
orchestra  and  audience,  with  the  mas-  j 
terpicces  of  symphonic  music.  Now  | 
familiarity  does  not  necessarily  mean  j 
full  appreciation. 

The  overture  by  Brahms  was  given  ' 
effectively  and  so  was  much  of  the 
Scotch  Symphony,  although  the  first 
movement  was  diluted  in  a measure 
instead  of  being  served  hot.  The  in- 
troduction was  taken  at  too  slow  a 
pace,  a common  error  of  conductors. 
I-  is  an  andante  con  moto,  Mr.  Paur; 
an  i then  the  character  of  the-  melos 
should  indicate  the  pace  without  to  j 
precise  verbal  direction.  As  you  took 
it  the  introduction  dragged.  So,  too. 
the  following  allegro  lacked  at  times 
in  spirit.  But  as  a whole  the  sym- 
phony gave  pleasure,  although  the 
nianWsimos  were  not  always  respect- 
fully treated,  and  the  drummer's  fetrs 
were  not  invariably  keen. 


All  s farattne  «.  tHiirfco  Safe  the  air 

of  I’.aJkls  in  an  intelligent  mn'iiner  and 

with  considerable  nullin "‘y.  She  might 
1 \ve  made  more  of  i :o  superb  opor.in  ; 

/ran.  but  ur  she  delivered  it  with 
greater  bn.-cUh  in  the  reprise,  perhaps 
her  action  wars  intentional.  Yet  fniViy, 
ot  the  very  start,  this  phrase  should 
be  given  with  all  the  pride  and  the 
dignity  of  a queen  who  chooses  to 
entertain  a passion  for  a workman. 
Balkls  was  not  a shy,  trembling 
maiden 

Till!  air  by  Bach  was  sung  with  piano 
accompaniment  and  ’cello  obligato, 
played  by  Messrs.  'Aach  and  Schroeder. 
In  this  selection  M'ss  Clarke  did  not 
appear  to  marked  advantage.  It 
must  be  sail,  however,  that  the  air 
Itself  is  occasionally  unvocal,  and  it  is 
out  of  place  in  concerts  of  this  nature. 

PADEREWSKI. 

The  first  of  the  piano  recitals  of  Mr. 
Paderewski  wis  given  yesterday , after- 
noon in  Music  Hall.  There  was  a large 
and  applausive  audience.  The  program 
was  as  follows: 

Variations  (on  a theme  by  I : . n-lel  el  a duns 

Sonata — Op.  31.  No.  2 Beethoven  ( 

Sonata — F sharp  minor.  Op.  J1 Schumann 

Nocturne.  Op.  C2.  No.  J Chopin 

Etudes,  Op.  t'i,  Nos.  1,  2,  3 Chopin 

Meine  Freuden ( ’hopln-l.’.szt 

Maedchen's  V/anuch Chopin -Liszt 

Legende  No.  2 Paderewski 

Etude  (on  false  notes) Rubinstein 

Valse  Caprice Rubinstein 

Mr.  Paderewski  yesterday  was  not  in 
his  best  and  sanest  mood.  Too  often  he 
displayed  himself  as  a virtuoso,  In  the 
evil  meaning  of  the  word.  He  at  times 
forced  tone  so  that  there  was  neither 
beauty  nor  strength;  or,  to  put  it  .in 
more  familiar  speech,  he  pounded  mad- 
ly. And  why  did  he  change  and  inter- 
polate in  Chopin's  Polish  songs?  They 
were  not  improved  thereby.  Extraordi- 
nary at  times  was  his  view  of  the 
tempo  to  be  taken";  Thus,  for  instance, 
he  played  Rubinstein’s  Valse  Caprice 
at  such  :>u  absurdly  furious  pace  that 
the  piece  itself  was  ruined;  there  was 
no  longer  any  form,  rhythm  or  color; 
there  was  simply  boisterous  incohe- 
rency; as  though  a madman  threw 
about  firebrands,  partly  to  amuse  him- 
self, partly  to  astonish  the  looker  on. 

The  feature  of  the  concert  was  the 
delightful  performance  of  the  Etudes 
by  Chopin.  This  was  ample  recompense 
for  sitting  patiently  an  hour  during  the 
pieces  by  Brahms,  Beethoven  and  Schu- 
mann. In  the  performance  of  these 
Etudes  Mr.  Paderewski  asserted  his 
right  to  be  known  as  a rare  master  of 
technique. 

"Wh*t!”  .some  victim  of  "Paddyma- 
nia”  may  say..  “Did  you  not  enjoy  Ills 
own  Legende?”  No,  madam,  I did  not.. 

I found  in  it  neither  ideas  nor— and  this 
is  still  more  to  be  deplored— beautiful 
tone-color.  There  ".'as  in  i , however, 
the  wish  to  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of 
Yirtuosoship. 

That  Mr.  Paderewski  seemed  without 
grand  sweep  and  absolute  authority  In 
the  sonata  by  Schumann  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  for  the  work  itself  is  dis- 
connected and  needlessly  eccentric.  In 
such  a movement  as  the  Aria  he  was 
to  be  listened  to  gladly;  but  in  the  other 
movements  he  did  not  exhibit  the  con- 
viction that  imposes  upon  the  hearer 
even  when  he  inwardly  rebels  against 
the  music  itself.  As  for  the  variations 
by  Brahms,  they  are  for  the  most  part 
a weariness  to  the  flesh  and  the  spirit. 
One  may  respect  and  admire  Air.  Pade- 
rewski, the  pianist,  and  yet  not  ac- 
knowledge his  divine  right  to  play  the 
sonatas  of  Beethoven.  Whenever  he 
plays  one  of  them  there  is  always  much 
to  praise  in  certain  passages  of  detail; 
his  contrapuntal  playing  is  often,  almost 
always,  a delight  and  an  education; 
but  when  you  regard  the  performance 
as  a whole,  there  is  something  absent 
that  you  find  at  times  in  the  perform- 
ance of  less  brilliant  players. 

Now  it  is  sustained  nobility;  now  it 
is  the  daemonic,  supernatural  spirit,  or 
the  titanic  rough  humor  characteristic 
of  Beethoven. 

Beethoven,  as  played  by  Paderewski, 
is  seen  through  the  wrong  end  of  the 
opo-a  glass. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
Paderewski  is.  elaborate  refinement, 
often  enchanting,  but  sometimes  irri- 
tating and  incongruous.  Now  Beetho- 
ven, of  all  composers,  is  the  last  whom 
you  can  justly  call  elaborately  refined. 
Applied  to  him  the  phrase  is  ridiculous 
and  degrading. 

Yesterday  the  objection  to  Paderew- 
ski’s performance  of  the  sonata  was 
not  his  delicate  treatment  of  the  final 
allegretto;  whether  you  con-'der  it  as  j 
in  three-eight  or  in  six-eight,  it  is  of 
vaporous  nature,  and  elegance  becomes 
it.  But  there  was  no  passion  in  the 
first  movement,  no  tragedy  in  the  reci-  i 
tatives.  and  ns  for  the  adagio,  it  fell  , 
apart,  so  lackadaisically  was  it  handled. 
Elegance  and  passion  seldom  go  to-  J 
gether:  and  by  'passion  I do  not  mean  j 
glittering  fury;  I moan  the  some ‘bine 
elemental  that  Paderewski  with  all  his 
art  seems  to  lack. 

Perhaps  the  pianist  was  disquieted 
yesterday;  at  any  rate  be  has  m ■ . 

appeared  here  lo  comparatively  so  lip’., 
advantage.  Were  the  liglti  * kept  dim. 
during  the  sonata  of  Schumann  to 
accentuate  the  cryptic  character  of  the 
music?  Or  is  Paderewski  a convert  to 
the  theory  of  Heinrich  Pudor.  that  an 
audience  should  listen  in  darkness? 
But  pudor  goes  still  further;  he  insists^ 
that  the  hearer  should  have  his  back 
toward  the  performer. 

Philip  Hale 

NOTES. 

The  feulleton  is  on  page  13. 

Miss  Marie  T,  Nichols,  violinist,  v.  ill 
play  at  the  service  this  evening  at  the 
First  Univcrsallst  Church.  Roxburv, 
Ernst’s  "Elegy”  and  a slumber  song  by 
Miska  Hauser. 

The  program  of  ! h Symphony  con- 
cert Saturday  evening  will  bo  as  fol- 
lows; Volkrnann,  “Festival  Overture;” 


li 


OP-  H.  and  a' miscellaneous 

compositions,  includf 


I Sonaln”  o’lu-  lot"'  'and'  words’ 

ny  Schubert.  Mendelisohn,  Brahms, 
Chopin  and  Liszt. 

,,A"  entertainment  will  be  given  In 

w ey  Mull  Tuesday  evening  In  aid 

I S’  1 he  Heanody  Home  for  Crippled  Chil- 
dren at  Westoli.  Miss  Edith  Castle; 
contralto;  Messrs.  T,on  Brine,  baritone; 
F.  A.  Kennedy,  violinist;  H.  Emerson, 
humorist:  f>.  Shapleigh,  pianist,  and 
Mr.  H.  Gittus  Lonsdale,  who  has  .hare  - 
of  the  entertainment,  v.lli  take  part. 

A grand  sacreil  concert  will  be  given 
in  Rethesfla  Hall,  South  Boston,  to- 
night, under  the  auspices  of  the 
Vincent  de  Pa  ul  Society  Of  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul’s  Cadiollc  Church.  It  will  be  for 
the  poor  of  the  parish.  Mr.  Joe  Nad  is  of 
Hoyt's  Black  Sheep  Company  will  ap- 
pear and  sing  and  recite.  Among  the 
other  artists  i ho  will  positively  appear 
are  Edmund  'I'.  Phelan,  Master  John  .T. 
Quigley,  M iss  Fanny  Cutely,  Mr.  Mi- 
chael J.  Dwyer,  Mr.  Dave  I’itzglhhon, 
Miss  Flora  Cold  smith  Miss  Diver.  Miss 
Buckler,  Mr.  Arthur  Forrester  and  Mr. 
Bresnahan.  The  program  is  the  best 
ever  offered  at  a concert  in  South  Bos- 
ton. 


ABOUT  MUSIC. 


Parisians  Dare  to  Jest  at 
Mr.  Paderewski. 


Mr.  Huneker  Pays  a Fine 
Tribute  to  MacDowell. 


Notes  and  Comments  on  Play- 
ers, Singers  and  Pieces. 


Viotli,  concerto  for  violin;  Goetz  Sym- 
phony, F major:  Borodin,  "Eine  Stepjj 
penskizae  aus  Mittel-Asien;”  D’ Alberti 
Prelude  lo  opera  "Der  Rubin.”  Mil 
Kncisel  will  be  .the  violinist.  J 

The  final  appearance  of  Paderewski 
i in  this  city  this  season  will  be  in  Music 
I Hall  Saturday  afternoon.  The.  program  1 
I will  include  his  own  “Cwovienno  fau- 


lt was  Paderewski  week.  There  was 
again  the  triumph,  the  apotheosis  of 
Individuality— or  was  it  Personality? 
To  the  devout  Paderewskian,  the  com- 
position played  is  of  little  moment. 
"Let  me  only  seo  him;  let  me  only  hear 
him.  Prince  of  Hypnotists,  Lord  and 
Master  of  the  glissando.”  Sonata  by 
Beethoven,  nocturne  by  Chopin,  rhap 
sodie  by  Liszt— ’tis  all  one  and  the 
same.  The  Paderewski  fluid  is  merely 
in  a different  bottle.  There  would  b? 
hysteria,  even  if  the  program  were 
made  up  of  piano  studies  by  Louis 
Kohler. 

In  the  worship  of  Paderewski  the 
Americans  seem  for  once  to  have  lost 
their  reputed  sense  of  humor. 

Is  he  taken  so  seriously  abroad?  Yeq, 
in  London.  But  extraordinary  things 
happen  in  London.  London  favorites— 
lunch  companies  of  the  aristocracy— the 
favored  of  Victoria— come  over  here, 
and  we  wonder,  and  we  rub  our  eyes, 
and  we  clap  hands  to  ears. 

Is  he  such  a favorite  in  Dresden? 
Yes,  but  they  would  not  accept  his  Pol- 
ish Fantasia,  except  in  that  he  deigned 
to  play  it.  At  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where 
his  performance  excited  enthusiasm, 
there  were  dissenting  voices  when  the 
talk  was  of  the  Fantasia.  See  the  Sig- 
nale  in  each  instance. 

And  how  is  it  with  Paderewski  in 
Paris?  Let  us  see  what  some  of  the 
most  discriminating  said  apropos  of  his 
appearance  there  in  March,  1895,  at 
Lamoureux  concerts.  ’Twas  then  he 
played  his  Polish  Fantasia 

' 

First,  let  us  listen  to  AmMfe  Boutarel 
in  the  Mfinestrel,  March  17,  page  85. 

"And  here  is  Mr.  Paderewski,  ‘the 
elegiac  poet  of  the  piano,’  as  he  is 
called  in  the  centres  of  elegant  society. 
There  were  hearers  evilly  disposed,  no 
doubt,  who  found  the  ovations  of  last 
Sunday  a little  excessive,  and  they  in- 
terrupted him  twice  when  he  wished 
to  add  to  the  program  a number  that 
had  not  been  unanimously  demanded. 
One  cannot  deny,  however,  that  in 
spite  of  a lack  of  great  strength  and 
great  substance,  the  talent  ,of  Mr. 
Paderewski  is  not  without  a certain 
fascination,  a certain  languorous  charm 
that  suit  well  this  finikin  end  of  the 
century.  As  for  the  Polish  Fantasia, 
it  will  live  just  so  long  as  Mr.  Paderew- 
ski will  play  it,  because  it  contains 
truly  too  many  formulas  and  too  few 
interesting  ideas  to  maintain  itself  by 
its  own  merits.  The  instrumentation 
is  at  times  cruel  through  inexperi- 
ence." 

• * * 

H.  Barbadette  wrote  as  follows  for 
the  M6nestrel,  March  24.  1895 ; 

“Everything  paled  before  the  frenetic, 
indescribable  ovation  offered  to  the 
Polish  pianist  Paderewski.  Mr.  Pade- 
jrewski  is  the  favorite  pianist  of  high 
life,  of  the  ‘upper  circle.’  He  played 
[with  touching  attitudes  and  large  con- 
viction his  Polish  Fantasia,  in  which 
Ideas  do  not  abound,  the  10th  rhapsodie 
of  Liszt,  which  is  not  one  of  the  best, 
then  a nocturne  and  a waltz  of  Chopin, 
which  he  played  in  an  individual  style 
that  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  precisely 
the  style  of  Chopin.  Nevertheless  the 
success  was  extraordinary.  Never  b-s 


one  known  of  such  aoeiafha tjdn*;  li  ro  - 

to  delirium.  It  is  true  that  hissing — In 
bad  taste— was  mingled  with  the  ap- 
plause. but  was  there  not  also  ip  the 
triumphal  procession  of  Roman  con- 
querors? Why  should  there  not  be  in 
the  case  of  Polish  pianists?” 

Do  you  ever  read  the  articles  on  music 
| written  by  Gauthier- Willars,  famillar- 
j ly  known  as  "Willy?”  If  you  do  not, 
you  lose  much;  for  behind  the  mask  of 
I the  jester  Is  a face  sternly  set  against 
[j  all  that  is  cheap,  faddish,  commercial  in 
art,  a face  that  glows  enthusiastically 
for  all  that  is  noble,  and  lips  that,  arc 
eloquent  when  they  speak  of  such  a true 
master  as  Clisar  Franck,  that  pure 
genius  so  neglected  In  Boston  by  Messrs. 
Paur  et  al. 

In  his  "Lettre  de  l’Ouvreuse”  March 
9,  1890,  Willy  thus  spoke  of  Paderewski, 
who  played  at  a Lamoureux  concert 
his  concerto:  “Tills  false  reddish  hair 
of  Paderewski— the  wig  of  Rochefort 
on  the  head  of  Henry  IV.  less  the 
beard— represent;  very  well  the  pianist 
described  by  Baizac.  But  what  a 
frightful  habit  these  pale  disturbers  of 
tlie  ivory,  chosen  in  the  election  de 
Liszt,”— the  "scrutin  de  liste”  is  a bal- 
lot in  which  the  elector  votes  for  all 
the  deputies  or  senators  of  the  de- 
partment— "have  of  assassinating  us 
with  their  grotesque  compositions. 
After  Rubinstein,  nein!  after  • Pade- 
rewski, merei!  By  the  side  of  his  pub- 
lished Bellaigue  slept  the  good  Dela- 
I grave,  and  his  peaceful  snoring  made 
resonance  worthy  his  name.  But  in 
spite  of  energetic  hushes  springing 
from  every  hair  in  tlie  beard  of  Pou- 
jaud,  the  violent  and  unjust  man  con- 
tinued to  punish  the  piano  severely, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  teeth  of 
Dimmer,  ready  to  substitute  them  for 
the  smashed  keys  of  the  Erard  in  dis- 
tress. The  first  movement  ended  with 
a descending  scale,  furious  octaves 
which  made  BagSs  smile:  the  third, 
odious  in  its  vulgarity,  emptiness  and 
strident  piccolo,  ravished  the  whole 
Gotlia— from  the  Princess  Brancovan 
to  the  Viscountess  de  Tredern,  without 
forgetting  the  Grandval,  Legoux,  de 
Guerne— t.oute  la  lyre!” 

* * 

And  what  did  Willy  write  about  Pade- 
rewski March  10,  1895? 

"Ecce  the  famous  Paderewski,  for 
whom  the  whole  Faubourg  has  come, 
and  Arthur  Meyer,  and  two  ladies  with 
bodices  of  blinding  green.  Between 
ourselves  they  almost  upset  this  ultra- 
cliic  pianist,  who  had  his  hair  colored 
in  London.  But  the  idea  of  his  playing 
the  Polish  Fantasy  of  his  own  making, 
and  so  prodigiously  borish.  Pale,  this 
Saint-Paie-Roux-le-Peu-Magnifique  re- 
ceived without  wincing— and  this  distin- 
guishes him  from  Delmas— a volley  of 
hisses  soon  drowned  in  a tempest  of  ap- 
plause. The  pianists  have  broken  their 
hands  applauding  him,  especially  the  j 
little  Niederhoffer  (if  this  good  youth, 
with  maimed  hand,  would  only  stop  J 
a while  from  worrying  the  piano  there 
would  be  some  gain);  as  for  the  com- 
posers, Oh!  ia  la!  Bourgault-Ducoudray  I 
laughed,  Georgts  Hiie  was  amused 
hugely,  Sylvio  Lazzari  kept  a-twistlng, 
Xavier  Leroux  rolled  in  his  seat,  Kerval 
laughed  in  guffaws.  Pugno  snickered 
and  Lanthlros,  seeing  the  performer 
playing  with  full  steam,  asked  whether 
a fresh  piano  was  behind  the  scenes. 

“At  the  wish  of  the  majority  of  the  j 
audience  Paderewski  again  appeared  I 
and  served  us  with  a short  piece  in 
Schumann's  vein,  sober,  pretty,  played 
with  elegant  simplicity.  Scarcely  had  I 
he  left  the  pedal  before  the  most  of  the 
public  skipped.  Diemer,  the  unequaled 
| clavescinist  ran  to  the  Chateiet  to  hear 
j Saint-Saens’  rondo  capricioso  for  vio- 
ij  iin;  Marsick  and  a half-dozen  fiddlers 
!j  preferred  to  stay  with  us;  because,  you 
I understand,  if  Sarasate  should  play 
badly  that  would  bore  them,  and  if  he 


should  play  well,  that  also  would  bore 
them." 

* * * j 

And  it  was  Willy  who  wiote  Man  h ] 
18,  1895:  "He  e is  Paderewski:  lie  en-  | 

ters,  and  the  municipal  guard  of  which  | 
the  circus  was  full — the  guard  of  the  I 
arena— wiped  their  ears  to  hear  the 
better,  and  immediately  the  hearts  of  I 
the  fashionable  ladies  surrendered,  an.i  i 
immediately  a breath  of  glory  On  the 
stage  stirred  the  skillful  negligence  of 
his  red  hair.  His  Polish  Fantasia  is  a . 
sort  of  habanera  in  G sharp  minor  for 
bears,  admirably  played  and  ridiculous- 
ly plumed  with  moldy  fiorituri,  no  j 
longer  in  fashion,  lamentable.  Then  a j 
little  vivace  in  triple  beat  frisks,  modu-  j 
| lates,  embellishes  itself  with  the  gliss-  | 
undo,  trills,  chromatic  gurgles,  the  j 
whole  bazaar  of  elegancies  for  thirteen  I 
sous:  after  which  we  fall  back  into  the 
initial  tonalitj',  and  into  a decline  from  j 
which  appears  an  allegro  giocoso  or-  j 
chestrato  piteuso  maladrito  nigaudi- 
noso.  At  this  place  I fell  asleep,  and 
only  woke  a long  time  afterward,  tc 
truculencies  S.  ia  Balakireff,  which 
made  a fearful  row  after  this  inter- 
jminable  botheration  in  which  were 
/heaped  up  fell  the  . 'showers  of  pear's, 
icharged  to  the  Liszts  and  the  Thal- 
1 bergs.  ^ .« 


/ 


”!' would  be  hardly  worth  the  trouble 
of  being  the  titled  pianist  of  snobs,  if 
snobs  did  not  applaud  you,  but  the  sad 


gram.  I am  not.  But  he  Is  to  blame  if 

rny  interpretation  is  not  his.  His  text  j 
set  me  dreaming  of  the  Arthurian  cycle  1 
and  the  brave  Knights  of  the  Round 


experience  of  last  Sunday  had  made  Tabic,  false,  scarlet  lipped  Guinevere, 
the  fashionable  claquers  prudent,  and  sweet  Elaine,  and  the  forsworn  Launqc- 
they  had  the  wisdom  to  recall  their  lot. 

little  darling  only  twice.  A third  at-  _ — uXtAg  a wonderful  thing  to  be  a com- 
tempt  at  a timid  recall  provoked  hiss-  j poser,  and  a unique  thing  to  be  a poet- 

musician.  MacDowell  is  a poet  and  aj 
musician.  Let  us  doff  our  hats  to  this 
modest  man  of  Boston  town.  He  is  a| 
genius,  an  American  genius.” 


ing:  lnitium  sapientiae  timor  slbili.  Con- 
trary to  his  custom,  Mr.  Lamoureux 
applauded  just  as  Paderewski  plays, 
with  affectation,  not  that  he  likes  this 
manner  full  of  airs,  I am  sure,  but  be- 
cause he  knows  the  utility  of  this 
studied  refinement,  which  hatched 
bravos  in  the  boxes  fringed  with  young 
girls.  'Recherche  dans  1'interSt  des 
families!'  said  Mlllot,  a bitter  tenor.” 

* * * 

Now  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  Menes- 
trel,  March  16,  1890,  we  find  Mr.  1.  Phil- 
ipp. a pianist  of  distinction,  speaking 
thus  of  Paderewski:  ‘‘You  may  dis- 

like certain  exaggerations  in  his  style, 
a studied  refinement  that  finally  wear- 
ies; but  these  faults  are  balanced  by 
remarkable  qualities  of  virtuosoship, 
great  variety  in  tone,  exquisite  deli- 
cacy, warmth,  charm — and  this  is  not 
to  be  denied— a performance  stamped 
with  veritable  individuality.” 

* * * 

Personally,  I agree  fully  with  this 
opinion  of  Mr.  Philipp,  expressed  over 
.five  years  ago;  but  when  you  talk  about 
■his  Polish  Fantasia,  I must  side  with 
Barbadette,  and  Boutarel,  and  Willy, 
i . How  could  Paderewski,  the  master  of 
tone-color  at  the  piano,  have  written 
such  instrumentation,  which,  when  it 
f^not  drab,  is  crude,  glaring,  dirty, 
ven  brutal? 

**.  

And  now,  to  conclude,  let  us  lisSv 
, .dly,  Miss  Eustacia,  to  this  excellent 
pianist,  but  neither  you  nor  I should 
lose  all  sense  of  discrimination  or  recol- 
lection of  other  famous  men.  Y'ou  are 
too  young  to  have  heard  Rubinstein  in 
this  country;  the  greater  your  misfoi-- 
tune.  But  because  Paderewski  plays, 
must  there  be  no  thought  of  de  Pach- 
mann,  Busoni,  Rosenthal,  Joseffy,  d’Al- 
bert,  Teresa  Carreno,  Saint-Saens, 
Pugno,  and  the  army  of  ’skis  and 
'koffs?  I have  heard  Arthur  Friedheim 
reach  a summit  of  nobility  never 
climbed  by  Paderewski;  but  week  in 
and  week  out  I should  prefer  to  listen 
to  the  aureoled  apparition. 

Remember,  Miss  Eustacia,  there  is  no 
_•  "greatest  pianist." 

Ir.  James  G.  Hunelcer,  in  he  Mu- 
sical Courier,  Nov.  20,  pays  tins  glow- 
ing yet  deserved  tribute  to  Mr.  Edward 
•A.  MacDowell’s  new  sonata,  the  Sonata 
Eroica,  published  by  Breitkopf  and 
Hiirtel  and  dedicated  to  William  Ma- 
son. The  motto  of  the  sorata  is  "Flos 
regum  Arthurus.” 

"The  Sonata  Eroica  might  he  inspired 
by  Tennyson’s  Arthur.  It  is  heroic, 
kingly,  noble,  austere  but  satisfying. 

I MacDowell,  however  (he  must  pay  the 
; penalty  of  his  talent  and  be  thus 
| called),  is  too  fond  of  color  not  to 
squeeze  from  his  tone  tubes  all  the  tints 
of  peacock's  tall  upon  this  work.  After 
a grave  introduction  there  follows  a 
presto,  passionate,  precipitous  and  for- 
midable in  G minor,  with  a dazzling 
daring  modulation  in  the  fourth  bar. 
The  lyrical  sound  second  theme  is  pa- 
thetic and  lovely  in  coloring.  Then 
there  are  alternating  passages  of  power 
and  tenderness.  The  tempo  marks  are 
many,  giving  the  entire  movement  agi- 
tation and  dramatic  surprises.  The 

coda,  mysterious,  ululating  arpeggios, 
leads  to  a furious  climax  and  then- 
smash— three  F’s  and  the  G minor 
chord. 

•‘‘A  scherzo  in  B flat  minor  follows, 
breathlessly,  and  in  the  composer’s  best 
manner.  His  old  playmates,  the  elves 
and  gnomes,  have  not  forgotten  him. 
and  have  whispered  strangely  colored 
things  in  his  ear.  This  movement  looks 
Claviermassig,  but  It  is  as  tricky  as  a 
kobold.  Its  flight  is  curved  and  rest 
comes  not  until  the  trio.  The  air  is  full 
of  Schumann-like  rustlings,  and  once  I 
heard  Liszt  cough  sardonically.  It  is  a 
brilliant  bit,  and  will  be  a favorite  with 
pianists. 

“But  thfc  slow  movement  is  my 
favorite.  Songful  and  yearning,  Its 
Parsifal  mood  is  mystic,  exquis- 
ite, and  brought  before  me  the 
vision  of  the  Holy  Graal  and 
them  that  went  on  mad  pilgrimages  in 
search  of  the  Sangreal.  Musically,  it  is 
a finely  wrought  out  piece  of  imagina- 
tive writing  in  the  key  of  E flat.  It 
contains  earthy  passion  at  times, 
but  the  general  picture  is  ecstatic,  ideal, 
and  in  high  modulating  tints.  The  close 
is  most  impressive. 

“The  last  section  of  this  noteworthy 
sonata,  is  marked  Rasch  und  Wild  and 
in  alia  breve.  It  is  symphonic  in  scope, 
and  I like  it  better  than  the  last  move- 
ment of  his  first  sonata.  Indeed,  the 
keyed  up  exaltation  of  the  initial 
mood  is  better  preserved  throughout 
this  work.  In  G major,  as  a swan’s 
song,  a faint  echo  of  the  theme  of  the 
second  movement  softly  shimmers.  Has 
Arthur,  Flower  of  Kings,  come  to  Ava- 
lon? 

MacDowell  is  fond  of  a shadowy  pro- 


Next  to  writing  such  music  must  be 
the  pleasure  of  reading  the  laudatory 
words  of  a master  in  praise  or  blame. 

PHiLir  Hale. 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Mrs.  Medora  Henson  will  return  to 
this  country  in  the  spring. 

Arthur  Friedheim  has  played  with 
.great  success  In  Copenhagen. 

I Breitner,  a pianist  living  in  Paris,  will  | 
visit  the  United  States  in  January. 

The  review  of  the  Symphony  concert 
is  in  the  news  section  of  the  Journal. 

Von  Suppe's  granddaughter  is  be- 
trothed to  Otto  Keller,  a writer  about 
music. 

Rivarde  made  his  debut  in  New  York 
the  17th  in  Saint-Saens’s  third  violin  j 
concerto. 

Mrs.  Clio  Hinton  Huneker.  wife  of  | 
Mr.  J.  G.  Huneker,  will  model  Emma  ] 
Eames  in  Paris. 

Anthony  Stankowitch  of  New  York 
will  give  a piano  recital  in  Union  Hall 
Friday  evening,  Dec.  6. 

They  say  that  Frederic  Cowen  will  be 
invited  to  conduct  his  “Transfigura- 
tion” at  the  Cincinnati  May  Festival. 

“Hse,”  a new  opera  by  Clarus,  second 
conductor  at  the  Brunswick  opera 
house,  met  with  success  there  Nov.  3. 

Sibyl  Sanderson  and  Marie  Van 
Zandt  are  proposed  as  the  two  sisters 
in  Massenet’s  new  opera,  “Cinder- 
ella-” 

At  a recent  concert  in  London  Sauret, 
the  violinist,  was  recalled  six  times 
after  the  performance  of  a concerto  by 
Bruch. 

The  mass  for  the  February,  1896.  ob- 
servance of  Victor  Emmanuel's  death 
will  be  composed  and  directed  at  the 
Pantheon,  Rcrne,  by  Sgambati. 

At  the  third  Philharmonic  concert, 
Berlin,  under  Arthur  Nikisch,  the 
novelty  was  the  suite  “Namouna"  by 
Lalo.  Willy  Burmeister  played  Raff's 
violin  concerto  No.  2. 

Adolph  Brodsky,  formerly  concert 
master  of  the  New  York  Symphony 
Orchestra,  has  been  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed the  late  Sir  Charles  Hall?  as  prin- 
cipal of  the  Manchester  Royal  College 
of  Music.  He  is  44  years  old. 

Miss  Gertrude  Franklin,  soprano,  as- 
sisted by  Mrs.  Atherton  Loring,  con- 
tralto, and  Mr.  Tirlndelli,  violinist,  will 
give  a concert  in  Steinert  Hall  Dec.  16, 
at  3 o’clock  P.  M.  The  program  will 
be  made  up  of  French  and  Italian  songs. 

Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  in  order  to  give 
all  his  time  to  the  new  comic  opera  on 
which  he  is  engaged  with  Mr.  Gilbert, 
i has  canceled  an  agreement  to  write  the 
j music  for  a libretto  on  the  subject  of 
Peg  Woffington,  the  property  of  Miss 
Lillian  Russell. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Hinkle  of  Cincinnati  pro- 
poses to  organize  a local  chorus  of  100, 
to  engage  the  best  available  soloists, 
bring  one  or  two  established  orches- 
tras to  the  town  and  combine  forces 
with  the  Cincinnati  orchestra  for  a 
limited  opera  season  each  year. 

The  Apollo  Club,  at  its  first  concert 
this,  the  25th,  season,  will  sing  Tuesday 
evening  Prof.  Paine’s  music  to  Sopho- 
cles’s “Oedipus  Rex.”  This  concert  will 
be  repeated  in  Sanders  Theatre,  Cam- 
bridge, Friday  evening.  Mr.  Paur  will 
conduct  the  prelude.  Mr.  W.  H.  Rieger 
will  sing  the  tenor  solo. 

The  second  concert  of  the  Ivneisel 
Quartet  will  be  given  in  Association 
Hall,  Monday  evening.  The  program 
will  be  Beethoven’s  Quartet,  E flat 
major,  op.  74;  Sonata  in  F minor  for 
clarinet  and  piano,  Brahms,  first  time; 
Quartet,  G major,  Mozart.  Messrs. 
Pourtau  and  Foote  will  assist. 

Mathilde  Toedt,  contralto  and  violin- 
ist, died  in  New  York,  Nov.  16,  of  ty- 
phoid fever.  She  was  born  Feb.  21, 
1848.  She  was  the  contralto  of  the  first 
paid  quartet  in  Plymouth  Church, 
Brooklyn.  The  Musical  Courier  tells  us, 
and  for  several  seasons  she  traveled 
with  Clara  Louise  Kellogg's  concert 
company. 

Ignaz  Briill  gave  about  the  first  of 
the  month  a piano  concert ‘In  Berlin,  in 
which  he  played  for  the  first  time 
these  compositions  of  his  own  make: 
Sonata  op.  73,  gavotte  op.  53,  waltz  op. 
DO,  minuet  op.  54,  mazurka  op.  69  and 
l scherzo-etude  op.  51.  Neither  player 
nor  pieces  were  praised  very  heartily 
by  the  critics. 

At  the  third  of  Miss  Orvis’s  concerts 
for  voting  people,  Saturday  morning, 
Nov.  30,  at  11  o'clock,  in  Chickering 
Hall,  Messrs.  Kuntz,  Heindl,  Strube 
and  Schulz  will  play  string  quartets. 
No.  14,  by  Haydn,  in  D flat;  "Die  Schone 
Mtillerin,”  by  Raff;  Elegie  and  Sere- 
nade, by  Strube,  and  quartet,  by  Mo- 
zart, in  F major,  op.  18,  No.  1. 

Mr.  Emil  Tiferro,  tenor,  assisted  by 
Miss  Aagot  Lunde,  contralto;  Mr. 
Schueeker,  harper,  and  Dr.  Kelterborn, 
pianist,  will  give  a concert  in  Steinert 
Hall  Monday  evening,  Dec.  9.  The  pro- 
gram will  include  pieces  by  Gounod, 
Rubinstein,  Vannuccini,  Goclefrold,  Ros- 
sini, Jensen,  Franz,  Tosti,  Schubert, 
Relnecke,  Danustrom  and  Wagner. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Carter  saj  s in  the  last 
Musical  Courier  in  a review  of  the 
Ramrosch  season  in  Cincinnati:  “Mr. 
Berthald's  voice  is  too  lyric,  too 
Frenchy,  to  fill  you  with  the  voluptu- 
ous thrills  such  as  we  experience  on  a 
lofty  Alpine  summit  when,  with  our 
head  in  the  blue  ocean  of  air,  we  look 
down  on  the  mountain  ridge  and  val- 
leys below,  to  quote  Wagner." 


The  first  concert  of  the  twenty-fiTth’ 
season  of  the  Apollo  Club  will  be  given 
Tuesday  evening  next  In  Music  Hall. 
’.John  K.  Paine’s  “Oedipus”  will  be 
given,  with  the  assistance  of  George 
Riddle,  reader;  Wm.  H.  Rieger  of  New 
Y'ork,  tenor;  Prof.  Paine  and  a full  or- 
chestra. The  concert  will  be  repeated 
Friday  evening,  27th  inst.,  at  Sanders 
Theatre,  Cambridge,  as  a compliment 
to  Prof.  Paine  and  the  Faculty  of  Har- 
vard University. 

The  Berliners  are  wildly  enthusiastic 
over  the  performances  of  the  Bohemian 
String  Quartet.  The  program  of  the 
second  concert  of  this  famous  club  in- 
cluded- Tschaikowsky’s  F major  quartet, 
Dvorak's  10  fiat  major  quintet  and  II 
Schubert’s  D minor  quartet.  Lessmann  ] 
declares  openly  and  loudly  that  in  his  i 
opinion  no  such  string  quartet  ever  ex-  | 
isted  in  respect  of  virtuosoship,  phe- 
nomenal coloring,  nobility  of  concep-  j 
tion,  fiery  temperament  and  ideal  sense 
of  ensemble. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  thus  speaks  of  ] 
Emilio  Pirzi’s  music  to  “The  Bric-k- I 
brae  Will,”  produced  at  the  Lyric,  Lon-  j 
don.  Oct.  28:  “Mr.  Evniiio  Plzzi,  a ; 

young  Italian  composer,  who  already  | 
once  before  lost  a good  opportunity  of  | 
saying  nothing,  has  performed  the  re-  j 
markable  feat  of  writing  serious  music 
to  a funny  theme.  In  spite  of  dance  ! 
rhvthms,  and  a polka  coming  to  cap  I 
an  organ  solo,  and  for  all  the  picqoloing  | 
and  castanetting,  the  music— not  at  all 
had— has  not  a spark  of  wit  or  humor. 
Two  tremendous  trombone  clashes  ac- 
company such  a line  as  ‘I  See  Old  Time 
Go  Fiving,'  the  voices  are  invariably 
sustained  by  a wind  instrument  in 
unison,  and  all  ideas  of  musical  fun 
seem  to  be  concentrated  in  the  employ- 
ment. of  waltz  rhythms  for  refrains. 
More  serious  still  is  the  patent  ignor- 
ance of  the  composer  of  the  tunic 
accents  of  the  language  he  was  setting 
to  music,  and  of  the  laws  of  prosody. 
The  music  is,  however,  immeasurably 
superior  to  the  libretto,  and  there  is  in 
the  second  act  a baritone  song— ad- 
mirably sung  by  Mr.  Harrison  Brock- 
bank— which  might  be  legitimately 
placed  in  any  first-rate  score.  Very 
charming  also  is  the  prelude  to  Act  III., 
for  mandolin  solo,  with  muted  strings 
and  quaint  contrapuntal  dialogues  with 
the  horn,  and  some  of  the  dance 
music.” 

There  will  be  Philharmonic  concerts  in 
Paris,  thanks  to  the  labors  of  Louis 
Breitner.  They  will  be  held  In  the  Salle 
des  Agriculteurs  dp  France.  There  are 
to  be  20  concerts,  divided  into  two 
series.  For  each  series  of  10  concerts 
the  moderate  price  of  40  francs  is 
asked  for  a single  subscription  ticket; 
for  two  people  it  is  60  francs,  and  for 
four  the  nominal  sum  of  100  francs. 
The  latter  entitles  the  holder  to  rank 
as  a founder,  and  to  have  his  or  her 
name  duly  enrolled.  Massenet,  Saint- 
Saens,  Lamoureux,  Colonne,  and  a 
number  of  grandes  dames  are  mem-  I 
hers.  One  of  the  objects  of  the  so-  j 
ciety  is  to  popularize  the  works  of 
modern  composers,  and  all  hough  the 
majority  of  names  on  the  list  are  j| 
French,  there  are  many  Scandinavian 
and  Russian,  which  will  be  greeted  by  1 
musicians  with  enthusiasm.  Another 
excellent  idea  is  to  invite  the  composers 
to  conduct  or  play  their  own  works, 
as  the  case  may  be.  Vocal  music  is 
also  to  be  a feature  at  these  concerts. 
The  society  promises  to  be  a success  in  I 
qverv  way,  both  musically  and  socially,  j 
In  Paris,  the  latter  is  as  import-  j 
ant  as  the  former,  as  it  must  regret- 
fully be  owned  that  music  alone  is  not 
sufficient  to  interest  Parisian  audiences.  1 
Vnd  Breitner  lias  shown  his  knowledge  | 
of  the  city  in  which  he  founds  this  phil- 
armonie  society  by  assuring  himself 
of  the  patronage  ol’  all  the  most  distin-  j 
guished  ladies  of  the  two  Faubourgs,  j 
At  the  first  » concert  on  Wednesday  , 
evening,  Nov.  27.  Slnding’s  “Variations”  I 
will  be  played  on  two  pianos  by  Diemer 
and  Breitner.  The  stringed  instruments 
are  in  the  able  bands  of  P.Smy  Sal- 
mon. Abbiate  and  Tracol.  1 


When  Debs  “reached  his  residence  the 
band  played  ‘Home,  Sweet  Home.'  ” 
’And  now  if  he  would  only  stay  there. 

“When  I hear  other  women  gush  over 
Jean  de  Reszke,”  said  a young  matron 
recently,  “it  always  makes  me  think  of 
that  other  American  criticism  that  was  | 
once  applied  to  Remehyi,  the  violinist, 
and  what  the  poor  soul  made  out  of  it.  . 
We  happened  to  be  in  the  same  car  | 
rwhen  he  was  making  a professional  I 
tour  through  the  West.  We  became 
very  good  friends,  indeed,  and  one 
day  he  came  to  me  with  a newspaper  , 
In  his  hand.  He  had  played  some  time  ; 
before  in  a Montana  town,  and  this' 
was  a local  paper’s  account  of  his  per- 
formance, which  he  wished  me  to  read.  | 
It  concluded  with  the  words:  ‘Can  he 
play?  Well,  we  should  snicker!’  He 
watched  me  anxiously  while  I ran  my 
eyes  over  this.  ‘What  does  that  mean?’ 
he  asked,  timidly,  in  his  broken  Eng- 
lish. ‘Does  it  mean  that  I pleased 
them?’  I gravely  assured  him  that  it 
meant  they  were  very  much  pleased  In- 
deed.”  Exchange. 

They  that  do  not  know  Judge  Grant 
should  not  judge  him  by  his  singular 
book.  Whatever  its  character  may  be 
the  author  is  not  in  private  life  a 
snob.  But  has  the  Judge  ever  reflected 
on  this  indisputable  fact:  Many  re- 

fined and  Intellectual  men  and  women 
persist  in  enjoying  themselves,  and  the 
world,  and  delighting  others,  although 
their  income  is  not  $3000  a year?  Of 
course  they  deny  themselves  certain 
luxuries.  For  instance,  they  do  not 
buy  or  read  Judge  Grant’s  books. 

This  is  St.  Catharine’s  Day.  “It  is 
dGubtful  whether  she  ever  existed;” 
nevertheless,  it  Is  her  day.  The  women 
and  girls  of  Ireland  formerly  kept 
rigorously  a fast  In  her  honor;  some 
do  now,  and  for  this  reason:  that  the 
girls  may  get  good  husbands,  and  the 
women  better  by  the  death  or  deser- 
tion of  their  present  ones,  or  at  least 
by  an  alteration  in  their  manners. 

As  at  Catharine  foul  or  fair,  so  will 
be  the  next  February. 


But  do  not  confound  this  Catharine 
with  St.  Catharine  of  Siena,  who  lived 
In  the  14th  -entury.  The  former  ga,ve 
the  name  to  the  Catharine-wheel-win- 
dow  and  also  the  firework. 


And  today  is  the  anniversary  of  the 
death  ot  Dr.  Isaac  Watts,  the  author 
of  psalms  and  hymns  that  rise  to  the  i 
highest  pitch  of  Biblical  sublimity  and  ! 
at  other  times  crawl  on  broken  rhythms  I 
or  sink  to  the  lowest  depth  of  bathos.  1 
There  was  a time  when  his  “Divine 
and  Moral  Songs”  were  committed  to 
memory  by  the  children  of  New  Eng- 
land. How  many,  old  or  young,  can 
today  repeat  correctly  the  four  lines 
beginning, 

“Let  dogs  delight  to  bark  and  bite"? 
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None  but  a Titan  of  old,  a Gargantua 
or  his  kind,  could  sit  down,  the  first  thing 
on  a sad,  grey  morning  to  sausage  and 
apple.  Awful  thought!  Let  it  be  dis- 
missed forthwith! 


The  New  York  Advertiser  speaks  thus 
of  Thorne’s  famous  run  Saturday; 
“There  has  never  been  a more  brilliant 
play  than  that  which  he  executed  in  the 
second  half,  when  he  made  a run  that 
will  live  and  be  told  of  when  the  Deland 
tricks  of  Harvard  and  the  pretty  Tan- 
dem play  of  Princeton  will  be  but  mem- 
ories indistinct  as  the  castle  buildings 
of  ambitious  youths.” 


“Reader”  writes  from  Cincinnati, 
“The  last  time  that  I saw  the  poet 
Longfellow  was  in  Cambridge,  near  his 
home,  in  the  early  fall  of  ’69;  and  it  is 
distinctly  remembered  that  he  wore  a 
light  blue  necktie — a string  tie.  If 
powerful  and  wide-reaching  influence 
shakes  the  world,  Prof.  Longfellow  was 
quite  a shaker,  notwithstanding  his 
blue  tie.'  We  are  glad  to  know  that 
"Reader”  agrees  with  us  In  ouy  plea 
for  Individuality  in  cravats.  At  the 
same  time  Longfellow  was  a world- 
soother,  not  a world  shaker.  After  all, 
when  a man  really  bestirs  himself  to 
| shake  the  universe,  he  takes  off  his 
| cravat,  likewise  his  coat. 

VICTOR  HERBERT  CONDUCTING. 


Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  told  the 
South  African  chiefs  that  she  felt  very 
strongly  about  the  curse  of  strong 
drink.  And  not  one  of  the  chiefs  winked 
at  the  Queen  or  at  his  countrymen.  i 

‘‘Du  Maurier  will  receive  $50,000  fo 
his  next  novel.”  That  settles  the  mat 
ter;  no  one  will  question  his  pre-emin- 
ence as  a novelist.  Where  now  are  Cer- 
vantes, Fielding  and  Balzac? 


Many  Encores  at  the  Gilmore  Hand  ! 
Concert  at  the  Ilsston  Theatre.  j 

Gilmore’s  Band,  conducted  by  Victor  | 
Herbert,  gave  a pleasing  program  in  the 
Boston  Theatre  last  night  to  a small 
audience.  Mr.  Herbert  as  a conductor, 
with  very  little  ostentation,  has  all  his 
musicians  completely  under  his  guid-  I 
anoe,  and  the  first  number,  the  overture 
from  William  Tell,  was  exceedingly  | 
pleasing,  and  extremely  well  played. 

Signor  De  Carlo,  the  piccolo  soloist, 
was  doubly  encored,  after  his  "Come ! 
Back  to  Erin.”  Miss  Ida  Klein,  the  I 
for>  Pr,ma  donna  soprano,  who  was  to  have 
, \ sung  Gounod's  Ave  Maria,  broke  her 
ankle  in  Kingston,  Canada,  Saturday,  I 
and  the  two  numbers  were  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Victor  Herbert  and  Herbert  L. 
Clarke,  the  former  giving  an  additional 
’cello  solo,  and  the  latter  the  Inflamma- 
tus  from  “Stabat  Mater.” 

The  overture  from  Mr.  Herbert’s  op- 
eratic composition,  “The  Wizard  of  the 
Nile,”  received  an  imperative  encore, 
as  did  his  violoncello  solo,  a serenade 
by  Piernee  and  a scherzo  by  Von 
Goens. 

The  conductor  was  very  lavish  with 
encore  numbers,  even  double  encores 
being  given  if  desired. 

The  cornet  and  trombone  duet  by  the  < 
Messrs.  Clarke,  Rubinstein’s  "Angel,” 
appealed  to  the  audience  for  two  en- 
A contemporary  states  in  a fine  his-  ! cores,  and  the  concert  concluded  with 
torical  burst,  “Aristides  wearied  of  , ^®o  “®^a  this  01le 


The  New  York  Times  quotes  from  Mr. 
N.  H.  Dole’s  new  volume  of  verse,  and 
adds,  “It  is  some  comfort  to  know  that 
Louise  Chandler  Moulton  and  Arlo 
Bates  like  it;  but  still  more  to  know 
that  they  do  not  write  it.” 

Senator  Sherman  says;  “I  wrote  only 
the  naked  truth  in  my  book.”  Naked, 
and  not  ashamed. 


hearing  his  compatriots  call  him  the 
jjust.”  Dear  brother,  just  read  the 
story  again;  you  may  find  It  sounds  dif- 
ferently.   

Debs  likes  long  sentences  in  speeches, 
not  in  courts. 


arranged  by  Mr.  Herbert. 


Second  Concert  of  tlie  Kneisel  Quar- 
tet in  Association  Hall — A Clari- 
net Sonata  by  Brahms  the  Nov- 
elty— Mr.  Pourtau  the  Soloist. 

The  program  of  the  second  concert 
of  the  Kneisel  Quartet  was  as  follows: 

Quartet  E flat  major,  op.  74 Beethoven 

i Sonata  for  clarinet  and  piano,  op.  120,  No.  1 

Brahms 

(First  time.) 

Quartet,  G major Mozart 

This  E flat  major  was  composed  by 
| Beethoven  in  1809,  the  year  of  the  E flat 
! major  piano  concerto,  the  “Adieux”  so- 
nata, and  the  year  of  the  publication  of 
the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  symphonies. 
It  was  also  In  this  year  that  the  Arch- 
I duke  Rudolph.  Prince  Lobkowitz  and 
! Prince  Kinsky  signed  an  agreement  to 
give  Beethoven  each  year  4000  gulden. 
To  this  amount  Lobkowitz  contributed 
the  least,  and  to  him  was  the  quartet 
played  last  evening  dedicated. 

Tills  same  quartet,  sometimes  Called 
the  ‘'Harp-quartet”  on  account  of  the 
arpeggios  in  the  first  movement,  is  evi- 
dently a favorite  of  Mr.  Kneisel.  It 
was  played  by  this  club  in  ’87,  '91,  '92,  i 
’94  (Nov.  12),  and  again  last  night.  1 
Eighty-four  years  ago  the  Universal 
Musical  Gazette  of  Leipsic  spoke  as 
follows  of  the  composition:  "More 

grave  than  gay,  more  profound,  and 
fuller  of  art  than  of  that  which  is 
agreeable  and  pleasant.  It  is  not  de- 
sirable that  instrumental  music  should 
go  astray  In  this  manner.  A quartet 
should  not  celebrate  death,  or  paint 
sentiments  of  despair,  but  it  should 
cheer  the  soul  by  strains,  sweet  and 
beneficial  to  the  imagination.”  You 
see,  the  wisacre  echoed  Athenaeus,  who 
declared  that  music  should  produce  af- 
fability and  a sort  of  gentlemanlike 
joy.  But  today  we  wonder  at  such 
criticism  as  well  as  at  the  inability  of 
Gray  and  Walpole  to  realize  the 
sublimity  of  Alpine  scenery;  and,  no 
doubt,  the  criticism  of  today  will  seem 
as  fatuous  and  incomprehensible  to  the 
people  of  1995. 

Not  without  reason  is  Mr.  Kneisel 
fond  of  this  noble  work  of  Beethoven, 
which,  while  it  may  be  considered  to 
close  the  second  period  of  his  quartet 
production  (for  op.  95  has  been  well 
compared  to  a bridge  thrown  over  to 
the  third  period),  nevertheless  contains 
hints  of  the  later  Beethoven;  as  in  the 
supernatural  final  measures  of  the 
presto.  After  this  presto,  all  that  fol- 
lows seems  almost  ordinary.  Surely 
the  variations  are  not  among  the  best 
of  this  master  of  the  alt,  and  they 
shrink  into  comparative  insignilicance 
by  the  side  of  the  two  sublime  move- 
ments—the  adagio  and  the  presto — which 
precede.  The  performance  on  the  whole 
was  admirable,  although  there  was  an 
occasional  raggedness  in  the  first  move- 
ment that  was  unaccountable,  so  high 
is  the  standard  of  the  Kneisel  excel- 
lence. 

» * » 

Jan.  27,  1895,  Dr.  Johannes  Brahms, 
pianist— and  what  a pianist!  one  of  ten 
thumbs— appeared  with  the  clarinetist, 
Richard  Miihlfeld  of  Meiningen,  at  a 
chamber  concert  in  the  Gewandhaus, 
Leipsic,  and  they  then  played  two  new 
sonatas  for  clarinet  and  piano.  One 
of  these  sonatas  is  in  B flat  major;  the 
other  is  in  F minor.  Neither  of  the 
sonatas  made  much  of  an  impression, 
and  in  the  conventional  notices  of  the 
concert,  yawns  were  heard  between  the 
lines. 

These  sonatas  were  played  in  Bech- 
stein  Hall,  Berlin,  Oct.  7 1895,  by  the 
clarinetist,  Schubert  and  the  pianist 
Robert  Kahn.  The  one  in  E fiat  was 
openly  condemned  as  dry  and  unim- 
portant. Portions  of  the  one  in  F 
minor  found  a little  more  favor.  This 
latter  sonata,  by  the  way,  was  played 
at  tire  Meiningen  festival  in  September 
of  this  year  by  Miihlfeld  and  d’Albert. 

This  sonata  was  played  last  evening 
by  Mr.  Pourtau.  the  first  clarinetist  of  i 
the  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  Mr. 
Foote,  but  neither  the  beautiful  tone,  i 
nor  the  surprising  skill,  nor  the  supreme 
artistry  of  the  clarinetist  could  quicken 
the  dull,  intolerable  sonata.  The  first 
movement  is  priggish;  it  is  entitled 
“passionate,”  but  here  Brahms’s  imagi- 
nation dropped.  The  second  movement, 
andante  un  poco  adagio,  has  more 
j color,  and  is  at  least  suggestive  of  a 
1 mood.  The  third  movement  promises 
something  at  first,  but.  after  a few 
measures,  it  is  nothing  but  notes,  notes, 

J notes.  The  finale  is  drearily  academic. 

» What  an  absurd  theme  is  that  given 
first  to  the  clarinet!  Not  even  Mr. 
Pourtau  could  make  anything  out  of 
the  gurgle,  gurgle.  It  is  idle  now  to 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  Brahms’s  late 
passion  for  the  clarinet,  or  to  ask 
whether  the  upper  tones  of  this  instru- 
ment blend  readily  with  the  tones  of 
a piano,  even  when  the  pianist  has  an 
agreeable  touch.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  regret  that  in  this  sonata  Brahms 
gives  an  example  of  premature  senility. 
The  ever  charming  quartet  of  Mozart 
must  have  brought  balm  to  the  hearers, 
who  were,  however,  enthusiastic  over 
the  performance  of  Mr.  Pourtau. 

Philip  Hale. 

NOTES. 

The  first  concert  of  the  twenty-fifth 
season  of  the  Apollo  Club  will  be  given 
this  evening  in  Music  Hall.  John  K 
Paine’s  “Oedipus”  will  be  given,  with 
the  assistance  of  George  Riddle,  reader- 
William  H.  Rieger  of  New  York,  tenor’ 
Prof.  Paine  and  a full  orchestra.  The 
, concert  will  be  repeated  Friday  evening 
I at  Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge,  as  a 
compliment  to  Prof.  Paine  and  the 
Faculty  of  Harvard  University. 

A concert  will  be  given  bv  St.  John’s 
Episcopal  Church  choir  in  Music  Hall 
East  Boston,  this  evening.  The  choir- 
will  have  the  assistance  of  All  Saints 
choir,  Ashmont,  making  a total  of 
about  60  male  voices.  The  first  part  of 
the  concert  will  be  given  to  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  best  church  music.  In  the 
second  part,  which  will  be  secular  the 
I choir  will  have  the  assistance  of  Mrs 

I J'  ?WTipJfSf-tl sa  N.r'  ^lbert  Van  Raalte, 
i and  Mr.  Will  E.  Gardner. 


The  architect  of  the  day  Is  merely  a well 
Paid  builder.  Ills  business  is  to  toady  to  his 
| patron  and  collect  percentages  from  masons 
I and  Iron-mongers.  The  buildings  he  erects  are 
1 monstrous  and  servile  parodies.  He  rakes 
tiie  dust-bins  of  the  past  for  Ideas. 

This,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  of  M'lle 
New  York,  as  she  views  the  architec- 
ture of  her  town.  She  enters  a high 
.office  building  of  disconcerting  ugliness 
| In  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  and  then 
Is  she  moved  to  exclaim,  “You  pass  un- 

Ider  a Byzantine  arch  into  a hail,  and 
among  the  Early-English  pillars  you 
see  a Yankee  spitting  tobacco-juice  on 
a Venetian  mosaic  floor.” 

i But  remember  the  words  of  Walt 
Whitman,  dear  Mam’zelle. 

| "All  architecture  is  what  you  do  to  it  when 
I;  you  look  upon  it; 

| (Did  you  think  it  was  in  the  white  or  gray 
stone?  or  the  lines  of  the  arches  and 
cornices?)” 

Yes,  Thorne  is  the  hero  of  the  day.  Even 
I Mr.  Debs  is  phantasmal,  vaporous,  thin 
gas.  Thorne  is  alert,  substantial.  Pleas- 
ing anecdotes  are  told  of  him  and  his 
family.  He  has  rosy  cheeks.  “He  be- 
I longs  to  the  most  aristocratic  set  in 
New  York,”  and  he  was  probably  on 
| speaking  terms  with  the  late  Mr.  McAl- 
lister. Yet  he  is  unostentatious,  and  he 
goes  in  for  what  is  known  as  “Yale 
Democracy.”  On  the  other  hand,  he  is 
one  of  that  mysterious  body,  the  Skull 
and  Bones;  he  may  even  be  the  Cryp- 
tarch  himself;  and  at  night  he  pins  his 
pyjamas  with  the  grinning  badge  of 
membership.  

The  Thanksgiving  sermon  at  Prince- 
ton will  be  preached  on  this  text; 
"There  was  given  to  me  a Thorne  in 
the  flesh,  the  messenger  of  Satan  to 
buffet  me,  lest  I should  be  exalted 
above  measure,”  II.  Corinthians,  xii.,  7.  I 


The  Hon.  James  J.  Corbett  proposes 
to  appear  next  season  on  the  diamond. 
He  will  be  chiefly  useful  in  persuading 
the  umpire 

Button,  button,  who’s  got  the  button? 
They  say  that  the  Japanese  have  it  and 
propose  to  sell  it  to  the  United  States. 

The  Edinburgh  Scotsman  gives  long- 
winded  advice  in  the  matter  of  color- 
ing a meerschaum  pipe.  Now,  an  ex- 
cellent way  to  color  a meerschaum  is 
(to  let  a friend  do  it  for  you.  An  enemy, 
if  he  has  any  bronchial  trouble,  and 
can  be  lured,  is  even,  more  to  be  pre- 
ferred.   

The  English  women  who  are  writing  i 
letters  on  the  anti-lynching  subject  tO' 
Americans  are  reminded  by  W.  B.  W. 
of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  that  the  London 
Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children  has  reported  four  English  chil- 
dren done  to  death  by  English  parents 
in  one  week— 16  a month. 


Antoinette  Sterling  is  silver,  but  si- 
lence is  golden. 


The  Rev.  Mr.  Gorlitz,  who  is  Pade- 
rewski’s adviser,  secretary  and  confi- 
dential friend,  is  said  to  complain  of 
"a  lack  of  appreciation  in  Boston,” 
just  because  every  seat  in  Music  Hall 
was  not  taken  last  Saturday.  We  doubt 
if  Mr.  Gorlitz  ever  made  this  speech; 
he  is  too  shrewd  a business  man.  If 
he  did  let  the  stricture  escape  the  bar- 
riers cf  his  teeth,  he  surely  forgets 
that  there  are  cases  of  “Paddymania” 
in  Boston  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
late  Espuirol  and  the  still  later  Char- 
cot. We  fear  pianists,  as  well  as  repub- 
lics, are  ungrateful. 


This  is  the  anniversary  of  the  death 
(1789)  of  John  Elwes,  Esq.,  a miser  of 
such  attainments  that  he  left  behind 
him  property  to  the  amount  of  £800,000, 
besides  £150,000  in  bad  debts.  Then,  too, 
he  had  losses  during  his  life.  He  would 
eat  meat  when  it  was  in  the  last  stages 
of  putrefaction,  not  because  he  was  a 
gourmet,  but  from  motives  of  economy. 
His  eldest  son  hurt  himself  one  day; 
and  the  boy  took  the  precaution  “to  go 
to  a barber  and  get  blooded.”  When 
he  told  his  father  about  it,  the  old  man 
cried  out,  “Bled?  bled?  but  what  did 
you  give?”  The  son  answered,  "a  shill- 
ing.” “Pshaw!”  replied  the  father, 
“you  are  a- blockhead;  never  part  with 
your  blood!”  When,  past  seventy-six, 
he  was  noticed  by  Death  as  nearly  ripe, 
he  would  scream  out  at  night,  “I  will 
keep  my  money,  I will;  nobody  shall 
rob  me  of  my  property!”  We  recom- 
mend the  career  of  Mr.  Elwes  to  Judge 
Grant,  and  he  will  find  in  the  third 
volume  of  “Kirby’s  Wonderful  and  Ec- 
centric Museum,”  pp.  258-276  (Dondon 
1820),  many  pleasing  anecdotes  for  use 
in  his  forthcoming  work,  ‘‘Culture,  the 
Affair  of  Dollars.” 


And  yet  Mr.  Elwes,  in  spite  of  his 
riches,  had  a pretty  wit;  Once  he  was 
.with  a shooting  party,  and  an  unskill- 
ful marksman  firing  through  a hedge 
tunked  the  cheek  of  the  miser.  The 
bungler  rusned  up  to  apologize.  Mr. 
Elwes  advanced,  held  out  his  hand  and 
said,  "My  dear  sir,  I congratulate  you 
on  improving;  I thought  you  would  hit 
something  in  time.” 


11  appears  that  some  in  New  York 

Were  disappointed  in  Calvd’s  "Carmen” 

because  she  was  not  extravagant  in  ac- 
tion, ami  seemed  to  devote  herself  to 
singing  the  music  without  sacrificing 
her  dramatic  opportunities.  This  led 
Mr.  W.  J.  Henderson  to  these  caustic 
remarks  in  the  Now  York  Times:1  ^’But 
wait  till  Mme.  Calvd  is  out  of  voice 
some  night,  and  is  anxious  to  distract 
the  attention  of  *ne  audience  from  that 
fact.  Then  she’ll  box  Don  Josd’s  ears, 
climb  up  on  the  table,  throw  chairs 
around  the  stage,  gasp  and  interpolate 
spoken  lines  and  keep  the  poor  tenor 
chasing  her  from  one  side  of  the  pros- 
cenium arch  to  the  other.  And  then 
,we  shall  be  to.d  'hat  Mme.  Calvd  is  act- 
ing with  her  old,  familiar  power.” 

Vegetarians  in  Germany  have  started 
a matrimonial  agency,  and  no  meat- 
eater  need  apply.  The  agency  has  its 
journal,  of  course.  The  advertisements 
are.  entertaining.  A workingman,  re- 
markable because  he  “knows  his  own 
aims  in  life,”  wishes  to  meet  with  a 
“free  vegetarian  who  is  prepared  for 
a fruit  diet  and  emigration.”  Start 
not,  oh  Genteel  Person;  there  is  no 
thought  here  of  free  love;  the  earnest 
advertiser  simply  longs  for  “a  frugiv- 
orous  lady  not  engaged.”  Another  in- 
sists that  his  wife  should  show  “mod- 
'eration  in  eating  and  drinking,  with 
an  elevated  disposition.”  Another,  poor, 
weak  thing,  is  "a  vegetarian  who  makes 
no  claims;"  he  simply  asks  for  a com- 
panion “who  will  afford  him  the  opportu- 
nity of  perpetually  serving  and  deserv- 
ing.” Eat  braten.  man,  and  assert  the  su- 
premacy of  your  sex.  “Honest  poverty” 
'Is  not  so  timorously  modest;  he  wants 
“a  vegetarian  lady  with  a childish  dis- 
position and  good  landed  estate.”  Then 
there  is  a “vegetarian  maiden  who  does 
!not  want  to  live  so  much  alone;”  she 
will  exchange  “a  faithful  heart”  for  a 
young  husband  who  is  “willing  to  live 
by  the  fruits  of  the  earth.”  Is  there  no 
one  to  comfort  her  with  apples? 

/W  u.^  f 

First  Concert  of  the  Twenty-Fifth 
Season  of  the  Apollo  Club— 
Paine’s  Music  to  “ Oedipus  Rex” 
—Mr.  George  Riddle  the  Reader. 

Last  evening- in  Music  Hall  the  Apollo 
Club,  Mr.  Lang,  conductor,  gave  its 
147th  concert.  The  concert  was  devoted 
to  the  music  written  by  Prof.  J.  K.' 
Paine  for  the  performance  of  Sopho- 
cles’s “Oedipus  Rex”  at  Harvard  Uni-, 
verslty.  The  orchestra  was  made  up  of 
Symphony  men.  The  tenor  solo  waSi 
sung  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Rieger  of  New! 
York.  Selections  from  the  tragedy  were 
read  by  Mr.  George  Riddle.  The  over-' 
ture  was  conducted  by  the  composer,' 
who  was  loudly  applauded.  The  task, 
set  Prof.  Paine  was  one  of  extreme' 
difficulty;  how  difficult  can  perhaps 
only  be  thoroughly  appreciated  by  a| 
musician  who  is  conversant  with  the 
theory  of  Greek  tragedy  and  with  thei 
noble  language  In  which  Sophocles' 
wrote.  First  of  all  was  this  great 
PJ°blem:  How  best  to  suit  the  spirit! 

of  the  drama  and  preserve  the  antique1 
color.  By  an  attempt  to  be  naive  and 
Greek,  by  trying  to  reproduce  thel 
ancient  music  of  which  we  know  so 
very  little?  Or  to  compose  music  in 
modern  vein  chastened  by  constant! 
thought  of  Grecian  simplicity  in  art  of 
every  kind?  Then  there  was  the, 
arduous  labor  of  suiting  the  chorio* 
rhythms.  Add,  too,  the  question  of  the  i 
suitable  instrumentation.  Here  was,l| 
indeed,  a task  to  perplex  the  stoutest 
soul. 

Prof.  Paine  acted  with  wisdom.  To 
have  attempted  an  imitation  of  the 
music  of  the  ancient  days  as  we  imagine! 
it  would  have  probably  led  to  a dull 
burlesque  and  disaster.  Instead  ofj 
composing  in  mistaken  antiquarian, 
spirit,  he  wrote  music  worthy  of  a great 
tragedy. 

Alas,  I only  know  this  music  by  con- 
cert performance.  To  judge  of  it  at1 
length,  then,  would  be  unfair  and  im- 
pertinent. It  was  written  for  an  ex- 
press purpose,  and  for  certain  condi- 
tions. Removed  from  the  stage,  away 
I from  actors,  situations,  scenery  and- 
costumes,  it  must  necessarily  lose  much  | 
of  its  beauty,  strength  and  pertinency. 
Not  even  the  admirable  art  of  Mr.  Rid- 
dle, who  took  the  parts  of  protagon- 
ists. deuteragonistes,  and  tritagonistes 
I with  technical  skill  and  emotional  disJ 
play,  could  reproduce  fully  the  spirit 
ot  this  greatest  of  tragedies.  And  yet' 
the  beauty  of  the  music  to  “Seeing 
neither  p_ast  nor  future,  flutters  now  my 
hope,”  and  the  grandeur 
of  the  whole  chorus  beginning,  “O  may 
my  life  be  spent  in  virtue.”  and  the' 
gloomy  strength  of  “O  race  of  mortal] 
men!  were  revealed  last  evening,  so 
that  even  he  that  is  unacquainted  with 
the  woe  of  Oedipus,  if  such  a man) 
there  be.  must  have  been  affected  pro-, 
foundly.  Next  to  these  choruses  may 
be  placed  the  overture,  a solemn  prepa- 
ration, yet  with  passion  that  is  Gre- 
cian not  Franco-Grecian.  Much  as  H 
which  is  beautiful  and) 

, who! 
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the  whole  oxeellent  In  quality  of  toi.„ 
Intelligence  of  phrasing*.  Mr, 

I.leger,  who  Is  probably  the  first  of 
oratorio  tenors  In  this  country,  was  not 
fuliy  in  condition;  yet  he  sang  the  solo 
If  I the  prophet’s  gift  possess."  to 
the  evident  satisfaction  of  the  audience- 
Ihe  orchestra  was  not  always  above 
reproach.  In  respect  to  precision,  lint 
in  concerts  of  this  kind  rehearsals  aro 
too  few,  and  Mr.  Dang's  forte  is  not  in 
| orchestral  conducting.  However  the 
players  were  faithful  in  their  task,  and 
there  were  no  very  destructive  slips 
Mr.  Riddle  was  applauded  heartily  and 
repeatedly.  He  well  deserved  the  trib- 
ute. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  con- 
gratulate the  Apollo  Chib  on  its  wis- 
dom in  abandoning  the  long  cherished 
practice  of  distributing  tickets  that 
gave  entrance  to  the  hall,  but  not  par- 
ticular seats.  Digestion  and  good  humor 
are  apt  to  be  destroyed  in  an  early  and 
wild  scramble  that  is  followed  by  Ion* 
and  tedious  waiting. 

_ — : Philip  Hale. 

Whereas,  some  are  of  opinion,  that, 
suddenly  lo  awaken  young  children,  and  as 
it  were  by  violence  to  startle  and  frisiar 
them  out  of  their  dead  sleepe  in  a morning 
doth  greatly  trouble  and  distemper  their 
brafnes,  he  would  every  morning  cause  me 
to  be  awakened  by  the  sound  of  some  instru- 
ment; and  I was  never  without  a servant; 
Who  to  that  purpose  attended  upon  me. 

Thus  was  Montaigne  treated  by  his 
careful  and  loving  father.  Would  that 
the  practice  were^  universal  today! 
Would  that  others  were  as  fortunate  as 
we!  For  every  morning  the  faithful 
Pierre  before  he  prepares  our  bath, 
signals  the  hour  of  rising  by  playing 
delectably  upon  a Neapolitan  mando- 
line richly  incrusted  with  tortoise  shell 
and  mother-of-pearl.  And  as  Pierre 
stands  in  the  corridor;  under  Titian’s 
sumptuous,  open-air  Venus,  who  smiles 
vainly  at  the  portrait  of  the  Rev.  Obed 
Grout,  our  maternal  great-grandfather 
—now  with  God— the  tink-tink  and  the 
plunk-plunk  of  the  plucked  strings 
come  through  the  purple  hangings  and 
courteously  invite  us  to  a day  of  inde- 
fatigable research  and  scientific  inves- 
tigation. 

This  reminds  us  of  the  bitter  con- 
trasts in  life.  A wealthy  plumber  in 
the  neighborhood  writes,  urging  us  to 
raise  a clarion  voice  against  a pile- 
driver  that  prevents  his  second  sleep. 
Our  own  impression  is  that  remorse, 
i the  pangs  of  a quickened  conscience 
chase  sleep  from  his  bed,  and  that  the  I 
I pile-driver  is  innocent.  He  says  it  Is 
' not  the  thud  he  minds,  but  it  is  the 
wheeze-wheeze,  cluckety-cluck.  We  do 
not  see  how  we  can  interfere  in  the  | 
matter.  Piles  must  be  driven.  The  I 
pride  of  the  Back  Bay  rests  on  piles.  I 
We  can  only  advise  him  not  to  hearken  | 
to  the  voice  of  the  pile-driver,  driving  I 
never  so  wisely.  He  should  follow  our 
example  and  insist  on  his  valet  learn- 
ing the  use  and  the  delight  of  the  man-  ! 
doline.  The  mandoline  is  the  instru-  I 
ment;  the  piano  at  once  reminds  one  | 
of  the  asperities  and  the  untunefulness  | 
of  life,  and  the  slide-trombone  sug-  ! 
gests  the  Dast  Trump. 


In  a divorce  case  tried  recently  in  Lon- 
don, there  was  an  entertaining  discus- 
sion concerning  the  precise  meaning  of 
the  word  "cuddling.”  The  third  end  of 
the  triangle  used  this  term  in  a letter 
brought  in  evidence;  but  the  lady — she 
Was  one  of  the  “upper  middle  class” — 
denied  that  George  had  ever  cuddled 
her;  true,  he  was  an  old  friend,  and 
had  put  his  arms  round  her  and  kissed 
her.  The  learned  Judge  asked,  “What 
do  you  call  that  but  ‘cuddling?’  ” To 
Which  the  lady  replied,  “He  hadn’t  both 
arms  round  me.  He  only  had  one  arm 
round  me.”  A wire-drawn  distinction! 
For  many  writers  of  good  repute  agree 
that  "to  cuddle”  is  “to  hug  or  em- 
brace affectionately,”  as  in  Kingsley’s 
“Water  Babies;”  “Little  boys  who 
have  kind  mammas  to  cuddle  them.” 
And  do  not  Besant  and  Rice  in  that 
delightful  book,  ‘‘The  Golden  Butter- 
fly,” say  "She  was  slender,  and  if  one 
may  so  speak  of  a Peeress,  she  was 
cuddlesome!”  The  number  of  arms  em- 
ployed in  this  agreeable  operation  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  case. 


Paul  Adam  believes  it  would  be  ben- 
eficial to  convicts  to  form  a part  of  a 
colonial  army  from  the  ranks  of  the 
condemned  in  French  jails. 


brilliant  in  the  music  of  Massenet,  who 
has  at  least  twice  treated  a classics 
subject  ! cannot  imagine  him  hanci- 
ling  Oedipus  and  Jccasta  in  Sophoclean' 
spirit.  The  passion  would  not 
be  restrained  and  statuesque;  the 
heroic  figures  would  be  heated  with 
Gailig  blood.  But  Paine's  overture,  as 
well  as  his  moving  postiude,  while1 
modern  in  expression  is  Greek  in  feel- 
ing, just  as  Thomas  Hardy’s  descrip- 
tion of  Egdon  Heath  is  a modern  ex- 
pression of  fate  and  irony  loved  by1 
Sophocles.  In  concert  form,  the  cho- 
ruses other  than  those  mentioned  do! 
not  make  such  a decided  impression 
Nor  in  concert  form  does  the  music 
of  the  melodrama  seem  always  effec- 
tive, or  happy  in  contrasts  of  color 


Today  is  the  anniversary  of  the  Great 
Storm  (1703)  in  England,  a storm  that  [ 
destroyed  the  Eddystone  lighthouse,  j 
over  300  ships,  over  8000  lives  by  sea  j 
alone,  and  property  in  London  to  the 
value  of  f2,000,000. 


“Here  may  we  also  speak  of  the  ] 
people,  Lucumoria,  dwelling  among  the  j 
h files,  beyond  the  river  Olbis.  These  J 
men  die  every  year  the  27th  of  Novam - 
1 bet-,  which  day  at  Rutheas  was  dedi- 
cated  to  Saint  Gregorie;  and  in  the  next 
spring  following,  most  commonly  at 
the  four  and  twentieth  day  of  April,  | 
they  rise  again  like  frogs.” 

The  Prompter  in  the  Recorder  saysj 
"Lillian  Nordica,  Emma  Eames 
Annie  Louise  Cary,  our  favorite  Am 
icon  contralto  15  or  18  years 


came  from  the  town  of  South  Framing- 
ham in  Massachusetts.”  The  Prompt-  j 
er  needs  prompting  badly.  Emma 
Fames  was  born  in  Shanghai,  and  the 
other  two  came  from  the  district  of ; 
Maine. 


Butjjsvhy  flatter  Ingersoll  so  fulsome- 

lj?  V:  

The  trouble  with  the  Honorable 
Janies  J.  Corbett  is  that  he  does  not 
know  his  own  mind.  One  day  he  would 
fein  be  a first  baseman  and  with  the 
first  basemen  stand.  The  next  he 
swears  eternal  devotion  to  the  stage. 
Unstable  as  water,  thou  shalt  not  excel. 


The  latest  tale  of  Paderewski  Is  that 
on  an  Atlantic  steamer  during  a recent 
voyage  he  was  very  much  offended 
by  a thoughtless  damsel  who.  in  his 
presence,  sat  down  to  the  piano  and 
played  the  well-known  music  hall  mel- 
ody of  ‘‘Get  your  hair  cut.”  He  at 
once  rose  in  a dignified  manner  and 
.left  the  saloon. The  Galignanl  Mes- 
senger.   

Thomas  Hardy  is  not  the  only  one 
who  has  been  blue  penciled  by  genteel 
publishers  of  magazines.  There  is  an 
allusion  in  one  of  the  Stevenson  letters 
to  his  wrath  on  account  of  changes  in 
‘‘The  Beach  of  Falesa.”  The  story  ap- 
peared originally  in  the  Illustrated  Lon- 
don News,  in  which  the  title  was 
"Uma,”  and  a passage  about  a bogus 
marriage  certificate  was  omitted  bodily. 
Stevenson  telegraphed  to  his  publishers, 
Messrs.  Cassell,  that  the  passage  must 
be  printed  intact  in  the  volume,  but  he 
consented  finally  to  a queer  sort  of  com- 
promise. 

This  is  sad  news.  Madame  Sarah 
Grand  is  busily  engaged  upon  a big 
book.  Could  she  not  be  content  with  the 
Twins? 

Henry  Arthur  Jones  says  he  has  not 
the  slightest  intention  of  dropping  the 
Jones,  and  he  has  no  idea  how  the  re- 
port that  he  proposed  to  be  Mr.  Arthur 
originated.  Here’s  to  you,  Jones;  we 
think  the  better  of  you;  here’s  to  you 
and  all  the  other  Joneses. 


Science  is  really  a wonderful  thing. 
The  Koyal  Society  of  England,  some- 
times called  by  the  irreverent  the  ‘royal 
fuddyduddies,”  once  asked  formally  this 
question  of  Sir  Philberto  Vernatti,  resi- 
dent in  Batavia,  in  Java  Major: 
‘‘Whether  in  the  Island  of  Sambrero, 
which  lyeth  northwards  of  Sumatra, 
about  eight  degrees  northern  latitude, 
there  be  found  such  a vegetable  as  Mr. 
James  Lancaster  relates  to  have  seen, 
which  grows  up  to  a tree,  shrinks  down, 
when  one  offers  to  pluck  it,  into  the 
ground,  and  would  quite  shrink  unless 
held  very  hard?  And  whether  the  same, 
being  forcibly  pluck’d  up,  hath  a worm 
for  its  root,  diminishing  more  and  more, 
according  as  the  tree  groweth  in  great- 
ness; and  as  soon  as  the  worm  is  wholly 
turned  into  the  tree,  rooting  in  the 
ground,  and  so  growing  great?  And 
whether  the  same  plucked  up  young, 
turns  by  that  time  it  is  dry,  into  a hard 
stone,  much  like  to  white  corral?”  Sir 
Philberto  could  not  find  anyone  who 
had  ever  seen  this  vegetable;  but  per- 
haps he  did  not  go  much  in  society. 
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Although  the  fig  tree  shall  not  blossom, 
neither  shall  fruit  be  in  the  vines;  the  labor 
of  the  olive  shall  fail,  and  the  fields  shall 
yield  ro  meat;  the  flock  shall  be  cut  off  from 
the  fold,  and  there  shall  be  no  herd  in  the 
stalls : Yet  I will  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  I will 
Joy  in  the  God  of  my  salvation. 

This  is  the  true  text  of  Thanksgiving,  j 
This  is  the  trial  and  the  triumph  of  the 

thankful.  

We  know  nothing  about  Habakkuk, 
who  prayed  this  sublime  ode  “upon 
Shigionoth.”  The  Rabbins  tell  strange 
things  of  him:  How  he  was  the  son  of 

the  Shunammite  woman  whom  Elisha 
restored  to  life;  how  as  a sentinel  he 
watched  for  the  destruction  of  proud 
and  scarlet  Babylon;  how,  a farmer,  he 
heard,  as  he  was  preparing  for  the 
reapers  their  dinner,  a mighty  voice 
commanding  him  to  carry  it  to  Daniel, 
and  as  he  made  excuses  an  angel 
caught  him  by  the  hair  of  his  head  and 
transported  him,  together  with  the  pro- 
visions, to  Babylon  and  set  him  before 
Daniel  in  the  lions'  den. 

These  arc  wild  legends  that  gathered 
about  the  prophet’s  head.  Today  if 
Habakkuk  walked  the  streets  of  Bos- 
ton he  would  undoubtedly  be  arrested 
by  the  police  as  a suspicious  or  a de- 
mented person. 

And  to  many  the  expression  of  thank- 
fulness toward  and  serene  confidence 
in  the  Almighty,  even  when  Nature 
turns  her  back  on  man,  seems  sheer  in- 
sanity. 



ft  is  easy  for  a billionaire  to  be  thank- 
ful. If  he  were  not,  he  might  be  re- 
garded  as  ill-bred. 

It  is  easy  for  a man  in  his  comfortable 
home,  surrounded  by  doting  family  and 
flattering  friends,  stuffed  with  food  and 


a little  flush  with  wine,  to  pity  the 
hungry  and  the  naked  and  the  aban- 
doned and  to  raise  up  l}is  voice  in  con- 
ventional thanksgiving. 

But  whgji  the  man  whose  life  is  daily 
a struggle’,  whose  honest,  intelligent 
•work  ip  paid  for  shabbily,  whose  fear 
of  death  is  inspired  by  the  thought  of 
the  unprotected  who  would  be  left  be- 
hind him— when  this  man  raises  folded 
hands  of  gratitude  instead  of  angry 
fists  at  an  implacable  sky,  then  is  there 
true  thanksgiving,  such  as  Habakkuk 
sang  in  Pindaric  strains. 


Is  this  dry-dock  trouble  in  New  York 
due  to  Roosevelt? 


The  New  York  Times  some  little 
time  ago  reproved  Mr.  W.  F.  Apthorp 
for  using  in  his  Englishing  of  certain 
tales  by  Zola  English  siang  as  an 
equivalent  for  French  slang.  In  the 
seventh  volume  of  the  new  edition  of 
Poe’s  works  Mr.  Apthorp  will  find  an 
admirable  defence  of  his  course.  Poe, 
in  speaking  of  Town’s  translation  of 
Sue's  “Mysteries  of  Paris,”  says:  ‘‘The 
translation  is  very  imperfect,  and,  by 
a too  literal  rendering  of  idioms,  con- 
trives to  destroy  the  whole  tone  of  the 
original.  Or,  perhaps,  I should  say  a 
too  literal  rendering  of  local  peculiari- 
ties of  phrase.  There  is  one  point 
(never  yet,  I believe,  noticed)  which, 
obviously,  should  be  considered  in 
translation.  We  should  so  render  the 
original  that  the  version  should  im- 
press the  people  for  whom  it  is 
intended  just  as  the  original  im- 
presses the  people  for  whom  it  (the 
original)  is  intended.  Now,  if  we  rigor- 
ously translate  mere  local  idiosyncrasies 
of  phrase  (to  say  nothing  of  idioms)  we 
inevitably  distort  the  author’s  designed 
impression.  We  are  sure  to  produce  a 
whimsical,  at  least,  if  not  always  a 
ludicrous,  effect — for  novelties,  in  a case 
of  this  kind,  are  incongruities,  oddities.” 


It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  editors 
of  this  excellent  edition  of  Poe — two 
forthcomihg  volumes  will  complete  it— 
omitted  from  the  “Marginalia”  "re- 
marks on  obscure  authors  and  hooks, 
and  other  matter  of  like  ephemeral 
nature.”  However  extravagant  or  para- 
doxical Poe  may  have  been  at  times 
in  his  critical  articles,  he  was  always 
Interesting,  and  a sarcasm  or  a di- 
gression might  have  saved  the  author 
and  the  book  from  the  obscurity  to 
which  the  editors  have  now  condemned 
them. 

Turkey  is  the  ruling  thought  today, 
and  Armenians  in  town  will  eat  it 
viciously.  Delamarre  tells  us  that 
Jacques  Coeur  fell  into  disgrace  in  1450 
and  exiled  himself  for  a time  in  Turkey, 
from  which  country  he  brought  back 
among  many  curiosities  turkeys  which 
he  reared  in  his  castle.  But  Champier 
about  1560  spoke  of  them  as  of  later 
introduction.  The  picture  of  a turkey 
first  appeared  to  France  in  1557.  In 
the  17th  century  the  meat  was  not  es- 
teemed; thus  L6andre  says  in  an  old 
comedy  (1665),  “only  the  burgesses  of 
the  lowest  order  eat  turkey  today.” 
It  was  reserved  for  Brillat-Savarin  to 
call  the  turkey  one  of  the  finest  presents 
of  the  New  World  to  the  Old. 


And  when  you  carve  today  the  cock 
of  Ind — for  this  .was  anciently  the  tur- 
key’s name — remember  that  French 
taste  has  always  considered  the  white 
meat  the  choicest.  Antoine  de  Courtin 
in  1695  framed  this  general  rule:  “Of  all 
the  birds  that  scratch  the  ground  with 
their  claws,  the  wings  are  always  the 
most  delicate;  on  the  contrary,  the 
thighs  are  the  best  portions  of  all  birds 
that  fly  in  air;  and  as  the  partridge  is 
of  those  that  scratch,  the  wing  is  there- 
fore the  best  morsel.”  Then  he  goes 
into  particulars:  “When  the  bird  is 

large  as  the  Capon  of  Mans,  the  cock 
of  Ind,  the  goose,  the  duck,  the  white 
of  the  breast  cut  in  long  slices  is  that 
which  may  be  served  with  the  best 
grace.”  When  you  help  us,  madam, 
kindly  give  us  another  drum-stick. 


Avoid  ostentation  in  display  of  the 
bird.  In  a Constitution  of  Archbishop 
Cranmer  it  was  ordered  that  of  such 
large  fowls  as  turkey-cocks  there  should 
be  but  one  in  a dish. 


When  the  carrier  in  Shakspeare’s  , 

“Henry  IV.”  says  “the  turkeys  in  my 
pannier  are  quite  starved,”  he  is  guilty  I 
of  anachronism. 


A general  knowledge  of  the  turkey 
was  spread  abroad  in  Europe  soon  after 
the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  In  Frei- 
tag’s  Mythologia  Ethica  (1579)  is  this 
picture:  A stately  turkey  cock  ad- 

vances with  spreading  plumes.  He  is 
met  by  a domestic  cock,  who,  with 
threatening  spur,  is  ready  to  attack  the 
intruder.  There  is  this  accompanying 
text:  “And  if  a stranger  sojourn  with 

thee  in  your  land,  ye  shall  not  vex  him.” 
(Leviticus  xix.,  33.) 

For  the  benefit  of  our  Italian  readers 
we  publish  the  beautiful  lines  of 
Tansillo,  to  whom  the  turkey  was  a 
new  bird: 

“E  ’1  pavon  d’  India,  peregrin  novello, 

Augel,  sebben  nor,  ha  si  nobil  coda. 


I Non  men  buon  rnorto,  che  quel  vivo,  bello.” 
And  on  this  dhy  let  them  make  a 
proper  use  of  their  national  weapon,  the 
knife. 


But  enough.  Let  us  prepare  for  the 
feast.  Let  there  be  good  appetite  and 
good  digestion.  And,  madam,  just  one 
more  drumstick,  please. 
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, “All  flesh  is  grass.”  Ms  not  only  meta- 
phorically, but  literally,  true;  for  all  those 
creatures  we  behold  are  but  the  herbs  of  the 
field,  digested  into  flesh  in  them,  or  more 
remotely  carnified  in  ourselves.  Nay,  fur- 
ther, we  are  what  we  all  abhor, 
anthropophagi,  and  cannibals,  devourers  not 
only  of  men,  but  of  ourselves;  and  that  not 
In  an  allegory  but  a positive  truth:  for  all 
this  mass  of  flesh  which  we  behold,  came 
Jn  at  our  mouths:  this  frame  we  look  upon, 
hath  been  upon  our  trenchers;  in  brief,  we 
have  devoured  ourselves. 

Ponder  this  well,  oh  man  now  suffer- 
ing from  a gross  Thanksgiving. 

We  admit  your  temptation  was  great. 
There  was  the  family  gathering,  there 
was  the  traditional  meal  that  was  dear 
to  those  -who  were  not  with  you  yester- 
day. The-re  were  the  recipes  of  mother 
and  grandmother,  which  have  glad- 
dened some  and  hastened  others  to  the 
grave.  . 

And  why  should  you  not  exult  in  the 
wisdom  and  the  pride  of  your  appetite? 
The  Son  of  Sirach— and  he  was  stupend- 
ously wise — exclaimed:  "A  cheerful  and 
good  heart  will  have  a care  of  his  meat 
and  diet.”  Thus  he  forestalled  Dr.  j' 
Johnson,  who  always  talked  of  good 
eating  with  uncommon  satisfaction. 
“Some  people,”  said  he,  “have  a fool- 
ish way  of  not  minding,  or  pretending  ' 
not  to  mind,  what  they  eat.  For  my  ^ 
part,  I mind  my  belly  very  studiously 
and  very  carefully,  for  I look  upon  it 
that  he  who  does  not  mind  his  belly  i 
will  hardly  mind  anything  else.”  And 
was  it  not  Johnson  who  said,  “A  man 
seldom  thinks  with  more  earnestness 
of  anything  than  he  does  of  his  dinner; 
and  if  he  cannot  get  that  well  dressed 
•he  should  be  suspected  of  inaccuracy 
in  other  things”? 

But  we  have  forgotten  the  existence 
of  the  Genteel  Person  who  would  suffer 
severely  if  he  were  to  spend  half  an 
hour  with  Dr.  Johnson.  The  Genteel 
Person  does  not  like  to  admit  that  he 
even  has  a stomach.  It’s  a wonder  he 
does  not  ^peak  of  white  sails  stomach- 
ing to  the  wind,  or  ask  at  the  harness- 
shop  for  a stomach  band.  Why  does  he 
not  read  the  verse  in  Genesis,  “Upon 
,thy  stomach  shalt  thou  go,  and  dust 
shalt  thou  eat  all  the  days  of  thy  life”? 
It  was  Richard  Grant  White  who 
thundered  against  "squeamish  cant.” 


There  Is  a couplet  of  Dr.  Sampson 

that  Genius  should  remember.  This  is 
the  way  it  runs: 

“Jir.nyus,  Jlnnyus 

Take  care  o’  your  carkiiss." 

You  remember  Dr.  Sampson.  ’Twas  he 
that  said  to  Mrs.  Dodd,  “Up  to  three 
or  four  thousand  a year,  a Docker  is 
often  an  honest  man,  and  sometimes 
knows  something  of  medicine;  not 
much,  because  it  is  not  taught  any- 
where; but  if  he  is  making  over  five 
thousand,  he  must  be  a rogue,  or  else 
a fool.” 

Several  exchanges  state  that  Dumas 
produced  a dramatic  version  of  liis 
itovel,  ”L’  Affaire  Clemenceau,”  under 
the  title,  "La  Femme  de  Claude,”  and 
that  the  piece  was  produced  in  this 
country  under  the  title  of  “The  Clem- 
enceau  Case."  The  novel  and  the  first-  j 
mentioned  play  have  nothing  to  do  with  ' 
each  other.  “The  Clemenceau  Case”  is  I 
not  a version  of  “La  Femme  de  Claude,”  I 
but  it  is  a translation  of  a play  not 
written  by  Dumas,  but  founded  on  his  I 
novel,  in  which,  by  the  way,  he  de- 
scribed his  own  sufferings  as  a boy  at 
school. 

This  is  the  anniversary  of  the  death 
(1759)  of  Mr.  William  Dickins,  a brick-] 
layer  of  Keysoe.  On  the  17th  of  April, 
1718,  he  was  engaged  in  pointing  the 
steeple  of  a church,  and  he  fell  a 
height  of  132  feet.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  months  he  was  able  to  re-ascend 
the  steeple  and  finish  the  job,  and  he 
lived  for  40  years  afterward  in  the  full 
“njoyment  of  his  faculties. 


And  there  are  Genteel  Persons  who 
think  eating  itself  is  a vulgar  necessity, 
4s  to  be  passed  over  silently.  Miss 
IOuslacia,  you  are  not  such  a one.  You 
agree  with  Autolycus:  “Three  times  a 
.day,  or  at  least  twice,  we  must  eat, 
and  joy  in  the  eating  never  grows  less. 
Food  is  constant,  more  tender  and  true 
•than  any  Douglas  in’  the  song.  Always 
to  be  relied  upon,  it  yet  has  at  its 
command  almost  unlimited  resources, 
and  can  fascinate  anew  in  each  of  its 
countless  moods  and  phases.  It  is 
capricious  and  full  of  changes  as  the 
gay,  shifting  sky  of  April;  it  is  Im- 
mutable and  changeless  as  time  and 
eternity.  And  there  are  men  with 
feelings  so  dull,  with  minds  so  dense, 
that  they  would  exchange  for  it  love — 
poor,  foolish,  paltry,  fast-fleeting  love.” 
But  let  us.  Miss  Eustacia,  love  and  eat. 


Remember  that  the  turkey  is  as  high- 
ly to  be  esteemed  in  parts  as  it  is  when 
whole.  Again  we  call  upon  Autolycus, 
who  gives  these  recipes  within  reach  of 
the  humblest:  “Perfect  as  a whole,  SO' 
also  is  this  gracious  bird  in  parts.  Will 
not  judicious  carver,  when  she  can,  re- 
serve the  legs,  so  that  on  another  day 
they  may  be  devilled  or  broiled,  served 
•with  sauce  soubise  or  sauce  Robert, 
shut  in  by  a purfie  of  chestnuts,  or  laid 
out  on  a bed  of  stewed  celery?  Here, 
also,  resources  are  infinite.  Or,  will 
not  discreet  cook  save  the  neck  and  the 
feet  and  the  heart  and  the  liver  and  the 
head,  and  whatever  odds  and  ends  are 
to  be  had,  so  that  new  combinations, 
new  harmonies  may  be  wrought?  With 
a pur£e  of  lentils  or  beans,  she  may 
make  of  them  a masterpiece,  or  else 
in  a fricasee,  or  with  a rich  Bfechamel 
sauce.  The  wings,  likewise,  are  clamor- 
ous to  have  their  merits  tested  h la 
Sainte-MSnehoult,  h l’Espagnole,  h la 
D’Estrfies;  or  with  crayfish,  with 
oysters,  with  peas,  with  Parmesan 
cheese,  with  onions;  or  fried,  boiled, 
baked.  Let  experiment  follow  experi- 
ment before  ever  the  month  be  over  and 

done.”  

You  see  Autolycus  speaks  of  the 
carver  as  “she.”  Yes,  the  woman 
should  carve.  The  man  provides;  let 
the  woman  distribute.  Of  course  in 
cases  where  the  woman  supplies,  the 
husband  should  be  gallant  enough  to 
do  something.  But  a woman  is  never 
qo  graceful,  never  so  lovable,  as  when 
she  carves  and  offers  her  husband  the 
choicest  portion.  Here,  too,  is  a healthy 
'Htlet  to  any  rqgqyvoir  of  destructlve- 


yivas  to  those  who  have  failed,  and  to  those 
whose  war  vessels  sank  in  the  sea,  and 
those  themselves  who  sank  In  the  sea, 
Xnd  to  all  generals  that  lost  engagements, 
and  all  overcome  heroes,  and  the  num- 
berless unknown  heroes  equal  to  the 
greatest  heroes  known. 


Friends  have  remonstrated  with  us, 
contemporaries  have  mocked  us  for 
celebrating  on  stated  occasions  the 
mighty  deeds  of  men  unknown  to  them, 
and  possibly  unknown  to  the  big,  care- 
less world.  This  is  the  30th  of  Novem- 
ber. How  easy  it  is  for  an  esteemed 
contemporary  to  go  to — say  Chambers’s 
“Book  of  Days,”  and  there  learn  that 
this  is  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Jonathan  Swift  and  Mark  Lemon,  and 
the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Eurip- 
ides, John  Selden,  Marshal  Saxe,  James 
Sheridan  Knowles,  These  men  are  cele- 
brated; therefore,  our  friends  say,  they 
should  be  celebrated. 


But  we  remember  the  fine  lines  of 
Walt  Whitman,  and  we  find  unknown 
heroes  among  the  plain  people.  Yester- 
day we  chanted  the  praise  of  Mr. 
AYilliam  D.ckins,  bricklayer,  who  once 
fell  from  a steeple.  Today  let  us  con- 
template the  heroic  life  of  William 
Lewis,  Esq.,  of  Liandisman,  who  died 
Nov.  30.  1793,  at  Beaumaris,  in  the  act 
of  drinking  a cup  of  Welsh  ale,  contain- 
ing about  a wine  quart,  called  a tum- 
bler maur. 


It  was  the  inexorable  rule  of  Mr. 
Lewis  to  read  every  morning  of  his  life 
so  many  chapters  in  the  Bible,  and  in 
the  evening  to  drink  eight  gallons  of 
ale.  Expert  mathematicians  have  cal- 
culated that  in  his  lifetime  he  drank 
enough  to  float  a 74-gun  ship.  Natur- 
ally, he  was  of  formidable  proportions, 
and  without  his  boots  he  weighed  560 
pounds.  His  dead  body  was  lifted  by 
a crane,  and  by  a crane  was  it  let 
down  into  the  grave.  Highly  respected 
by  his  neighbors,  he  was  called  by 
them  “the  King  of  Spain.” 


E.  E.  writes  to  the  Journal  as  fol- 
lows: "Will  you  please  tell  us  what- 
ever became  of  the  husband  of  Lady 
Henry  Somerset?”  Lady  Henry  ad- 
dressed the  British  Women’s  Temper- 
ance Association  Nov.  15.  Here  are 
some  delightful  specimens  of  her 
brilliancy  in  epigram  and  her  high 
imagination:  “It  is  only  the  stagnant 
•that  stand  still,”  “the  object  of  blind- 
ing people  is  that  they  may  be  pre- 
vented from  seeing,”  “there  is  still- 
ness in  the  air,  but  I hear  through  it 
the  rolling  sound  of  the  gathering 
voices  of  the  people  of  this  country.” 
We  do  not  know  just  where  Mr.  Henry 
is,  but  wo  are  pretty  sure  he  is  keep- 
ing quiet,  and  this  is  necessarily  his 
forte. 

Bram  Stoker  is  known  here  in  Bos- 
ton, and  his  friends  will  be  delighted 
to  read  what  the  Pail  Mall  Gazette 
says  about  his  novel,  “The  Shoulder  of 
Shasta.”  “This  book  is  studded  with 
scenic  ‘pars’  and  tall  writing,  which 
have  no  literary  value  whatever.  It 
Is  padding,  obvious,  palpable  padding. 
The  type  is  large  and  the  paper  thick, 
the  binding  neat  and  gaudy.  It  is,  in 
fact,  a book  got  up  to  sell,  as  those 
who  get  it  to  read  will  find  to  their 
disappointment.  Not  that  it  is  alto- 
gether dull;  If  you  skip  three-quarters 
of  It  you  may  rise  with  a momentary 
exhilaration  and  a lack  of  lassitude 
which  may  surprise  you.” 


paper  to  make  th'eso'  askable  dis- 
coveries In  the  case  of  Alexandre 
t bumaa  the  Younger.  (1)  “He  never  ap- 
pealed very  much  to  a wide  audience.” 
(U)  “He  was  not  great  In  point  "of 
I style.”’  Oh— la,  la!  These  discoveries 
•lone  will  immortalize  Boston. 


W Just  now  there  is  discussion  concern- 
ing the  precise  meaning  of  “demi- 
monde,” the  term  invented  by  Dumas 
and  the  title  of  one  of  his  finest  plays. 
There  is  no  disputing  the  fact  that  this 
meaning  has  been  perverted.  But  what 
idea  did  Dumas  intend  to  convey?  The 
definition  of  Alfred  Delvau  is  not  ex- 
act: "Sphere  galante  de  la  society 

parlsiene.”  The  definition  of  Larchey  is 
better:  “A  woman  of  the  demi-monde 

is  one  born  in  good  society  who  pre- 
serves its  manners  without  respecting 
its  laws.”  Still  better  is  the  description 
in  Frazer’s  Magazine  of  1855:  “His 

(Dumas’s)  Demi-Monde  is  the  link  be- 
tween good  and  bad  society  * * * 

the  world  of  compromised  women,  a 
social  limbo,  the  inmates  of  which  * • * 
are  perpetually  struggling  to  emerge 
into  the  paradise  of  honest  and  re- 
spectable ladies.”  In  English  fiction 
Becky  Sharp  is  a shining  example. 


It  was  in  the  preface,  written  in  1879, 
to  the  comedy,  “L’Etrangdre,”  pro-  j 
duced  in  1876,  that  Dumas  announced 
his  intention  of  writing  no  more  for  the 
stage:  “When  a dramatic  author  ar- 
rives at  the  age  that,  alas,  is  taine, 
there  is  nothing  better  for  him  than  to 
die  as  Meltere  or  to  retire  from  the 
strife  as  Shakspeare  and  Racine.  At 
least  one  can  thus  resemble  them  a lit- 
tle.” The  play  was  dedicated  as  “the  last 
piece  of  the  son  to  the  first  and  most 
faithful  friend  of  the  father.”  And  yet 
Dumas  after  this  melancholy  renuncia- 
tion wrote  “La  Princesse  de  Bagdad," 
“Denise,”  and  “Franclllon,”  the  latter 
of  which  is  considered  by  many  French- 
men his  dramatic  masterpiece.  Albert 
Soubies  makes  thi3  comment:  “The 
oaths  of  authors  are  false  as  dicers’ 
oaths.” 


This  is  St.  Andrew’s  Day.  Luther 
tells  us  that  on  the  evening  of  the 
Feast  of  the  Saint  the  young  maidens 
of  his  country  stripped  themselves  of 
all  their  clothes,  and  in  order  to  learn 
what  sort  of  husbands  would  come  to 
them  they  repeated  this  prayer:  “O, 
Lord,  my  Lord,  O Saint  Andrew,  bring 
it  about  that  I shall  have  a good  and 
pious  husband;  show  me  this  day  the 
man  who  will  take  me  as  his  bride.” 
But  in  Kent  the  men  went  “squlrril- 
huntlng,”  and  they  would  destroy  num- 
bers of  hares,  pheasants,  partridges, 
and  in  short  whatever  came  in  their 
way,  breaking  down  the  hedges,  and 
doing  much  other  mischief,  “and  in  the 
evening,  betaking  themselves  to  the 
ale-houses,  finish  their  career  there,  as 
is  usual  with  such  sort  of  gentry.” 


The  Lancet  has  been  showing  up  the 
ice  cream  sold  by  wandering  Italians 
in  London.  We  do  not  care  to  horrify 
our  readers  by  a description  of  the  "cer- 
I tain  laxity  in  preparation,”  but  there 
\ is  no  harm  in  publishing  the  fact  that 
the  water  used  in  the  manufacture  con- 
tains from  one  to  7,000,000  organisms  per 
j square  centimetre,  and  teems  with 
micrococci,  spirilla,  and  the  insidious 
bacterium  coll. 


A contemporary  remarks  that  Eu- 
gene Field  left  his  family  In  poor  cir- 
cumstances, and  adds,  “’When  will 
genius  reap  its  substantial  reward  in 
this  world?”  But  it  might  better  ask, 
i"When  will  genius  learn  to  save  its 
earnings?”  For  Eugene  Field  was 
paid  handsomely  for  his  work: 


/ 


Mr.  Kneisel  Plays  Finely 
a Viotti  Concerto. 


Paderewski  Crowds  Music  Hal! 
With  Worshipers. 


Program  and  Sololots  of  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society. 


The  program  of  the  Symphony  con- 
cert last  evening  in  Music  Hall,  Emil 
Paur,  conductor,  was  as  follows: 

Prelude  to  “The  Ruby” d’Albert: 

(First  time.) 

Concerto  for  Violin  No.  22,  A minor.. .Viotti 
Cadenza  by  Mr.  Kneisel. 

Symphony,  F major,  Op.  9 Goetz 

A Steppe-Sketch  from  Central  Asia.. Borodin  i 

Festival  Overture,  F major,  Op.  GO I 

Vo  ik  man  n 


D Albert's  flrsr  afm 
was  produced  Oct.  12,  1893,  at  Carl-ruin 

The  story  is  a sort  of  fairy  rpm  ,r.c  , 
and  the  scene  is  Bagdad.  But  as  wo 
know  the  prelude  only  by  concert  m sic, 
We  have  now  nothing-  to  do  with  that, 
enchanted  town,  or  with  Sollman,  tin 
Jeweler,  or  the  fair  Bedura,  or  Asaf,  or 
Hakam,  or  Irad,  or  the  Cadi.  Tne  im- 
pression made  last  evening  was  this: 
The  prelude  might  well  serve  for  prep- 
aration for  the  telling  an  Eastern 
tale.  The  first  movement,  which  is  de- 
veloped largely,  is  lull  of  color,  which 
is  more  striking  than  the  themes  so 
richly  embroidered.  This  movement 
seems  to  me  the  best  part  of  tin  p:  el- 
ude; for  there  is  no  denying  the  ex- 
treme beauty  of  the  harmonic  progres- 
sions, or  the  gorgeounness  of  c.  rtaln 
orchestral  effects.  Occasionally  there 
is  u wave  of  sound  that  seems  to  com 
straight  from  that  s.  norous  sea,  the 
prelude  to  "Parsifal.”  Yet  there  is 
much  more  that  is  indisputably  the  in- 
vention of  d’ Albert.  The  lively  m ,ve- 
ment  that  follows  is  ingeniously  scored, 
but  it  is  not  so  distinguished  as  the 
first. 

* *« 

Mr.  Kneisel,  who  was  received  with 
loud  applause,  played  the  22d  concerto 
of  Viotti,  one  of  the  nine  written  for 
the  Salomon  concerts  in  London,  at 
which  Viotti  appeared,  sometimes  with 
Haydn  and  Dussek.  It  is  a fine  old 
work,  without  caprice  or  affectation, 
abounding  in  the  serenity  of  the  old 
masters,  far  removed  from  the  rest- 
lessness and  pessimism  of  today.  Some 
say  that  the  instrumentation  of  this 
concerto,  a favorite  with  Joachim,  was 
composed  by  Cherubini;  but  I can  find 
no  substantial  ground  for  believing 
this.  Viotti  and  Cherubini  lodged  to- 
gether in  Paris  for  six  years,  and  Sun- 
days the  concertos  of  the  former  were 
played  to  a small  audience  of  friends, 
but  this  concerto  was  written  undoubt- 
edly in  London.  Mr.  Kneisel  played 
with  exquisite  smoothness  and  delicacy,  i 
with  purity  of  tone  and  unfaltering- ! 
technique.  In  a word  his  performance 
was  eminently  gentlemanly.  His  ca- 
denza was  in  excellent  taste  and  not 
too  long.  The  warm  and  long  contin- 
ued applause  was  deserved. 

And  yet  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  Viotti  played  this  concerto  in  such 
a manner.  His  contemporaries  assure 
us  that  his  performance  was  “grand, 
imposing,  full-toned,  amazing-  for  its 
verve  and  its  variety.”  He  was  a 
revolutionary.  He  drove  out  of  fashion 
.the  sentimentalists  and  the  fiddlers  of) 
the  Jarnowich  pattern.  Nor  does  the 
music  itself  warrant  invariable  delicacy 
and  sweetness  which  last  night  char- 
acterized continually  the  performance  , 
of  Mr.  Kneisel. 

* * * 

There  were  several  errors  in  the 
sketch  of  Viotti  given  in  the  Program 
Book.  Thus  Viotti  died  March  3,  1821, 
not  “March  10.”  It  was  in  179S, 
not  "1793,”  that  he  was  suspected  most 
unjustly  of  being  Pan  emissary  of  the 
Revolution.”  He  lived  near  Hamburg 
till  1801,  not  “1795.” 

*** 

The  “Steppe-Sketch”  of  Alexander 
Porphyriewitch  Borodin  was  written  in 
1880  for  a representation  of  tableaux 
vivants  at  the  Theatre  of  St.  Peters- 
burg on  the  25th  anniversary  of  Alex- 
ander II.  These  tableaux  were  a suc- 
cession of  episodes  in  the  history  of  | 
Russia.  When  it  was  first  played  Solo-  1 
vieff  sniffed  at  it,  and  said  - that  a 
Russian  theme  and  an  Oriental  { 
theme  walked  arm-in-arm  in  a ! 
landscape  painted  by  Felick-n  David,  i 
But  the  sketch  was  soon  heard  all  over 
Europe,  from  Christiania  to  Monaco. 
And  now  the  first  measures  of  it  are  in 
the  memorial  mosaic  in  the  convent  of 
Alexander  Newski,  with  themes  of  other 
works  of  this  talented  musician,  who 
was  known  widely  in  the  scientific 
world  as  a chemist,  skilled  in  benzol, 
the  transformation  of  azotic  bodies,  and 
the  solidification  of  aldehydes;  the  in- 
ventor of  the  nitrometer;  the  founder 
with  two  others  of  the  Woman's  School 
of  Medicine  in  St.  Petersburg. 

’Tis  a fascinating  bit  of  tone  color, 
deliberately  and  pleasingly  monotonous, 
suggesting-  thin,  high  air.  weariness  of 
man,  and  desolation  of  Nature.  It  was 
first  performed  at  a Symphony  concert 
Feb.  27,  1892. 

* * * 

The  symphony  of  Goetz  has  been 
heard  here  frequently.  It  was  first 
played,  if  I am  not  mistaken,  at  a Har- 
vard Musical  Association  concert,  Jan. 
15,  1880.  It  has  been  played  at  Sym- 
phony concerts  March  19,  1SS7,  Nov.  16, 

1889,  and  Oct.  28,  1893.  It  is  familiar, 
then,  but  familiarity  does  not  lessen  the 
freshness  and  the  beauty  of  much  of 
the  intermezzo  and  the  adagio.  This 
symphony  gave  greater  promise  of  a 
future  for  the  composer  than  did  his 
opera,  “The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,” 
which,  for  the  most  part,  is  a singularly 
unsympathetic  treatment  of  the  comedy 
as  known  to  English-speaking  people, 
for  it  is  seldom  frank  and  spontaneous; 
it  is  almost  entirely  without  humor,  and 
planned  on  too  heroic  scale.  The  or- 
chestra was  heard  to  great  advantage 
in  this  symphony,  as  also  in  the  pieces 
by  d’Albert  and  Borodin.  The  solo  work 
was  admirable  throughout,  especially  in 
horn,  trumpet,  clarinet  and  flute  pass- 
ages. 

* * * 

IE  the  overture  of  Volkmann  were 
rigorously  cut  down  it  might  serve  as 
a pinch  for  a theatre  overture.  It  was 
first  played  at  these  concerts  Jan.  4, 

1890.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
reason  why  it  should  have  been  played 
again. 

Philip  Hale. 

PADEREWSKI. 

Sir.  Paderewski  gave  his  second  piano 
recital  in  Music  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon. The  hall  was  crowded  with  an 
enthusiastic  audience,  and  many  sat 
upon  the  stage  and  the  stairs. 

The  program  was  as  follows: 

Sonata — Op.  101 Beethoven 

Impromptu— Op.  142.  No.  3 Schubert 

Song  Without  Words — Op.  62,  No.  i.... 

Mendelssohn 

Spinning  Song Mendelssohn 

Variations  (on  a theme  by  Paganini) 

Op.  35  Brahms 

Prelude — D minor,  Op.  24 Chopin 

Nocturne — Op.  48,  No.  1 Chopin 

Guide— A minor.  Op.  25,  No.  11.. ....Clio, - m 

Idftzurita — Op.  33.  No.  ■! afl|fe.Chop,,i 


Poionaigo-F  si, 
t racovlenne  Fame 

Au  fiord  %|-„P  <- 
| Ktudo  De  Conceit 
Rhapsodic— No.  2.. 

I ..J'1}0  •husical  feature  of  this  ’niann T 
cital  was  the  masterly  performance 
of  the  pieces  by  Liszt,  in  the 
Paderewski  traced  with  exquisite  deli 
cacy  the  arabesques.  Groups  of  no  -■ 
appeared  as  rare  old  lace  ' n, 
sortie  was  thundered  forth  with  rn  ' 
aplomb.  Next  to  the  pieces  by  t 
the  pieces  by  Chopin  am]  Mendelssohn 
gave  the  greatest  pleasure,  alt  hour 
his  own  Cracovienne  tickled  the  am! i 
, ence  and  he.  w:m  obhse-rt  to  repeat  u 
Did  the  Chopin  gain 

by  the  furious  fiaceir.  which  Uw,, 
taken?  No,  it  lost,  for  the  mere  S 
| p ay  of  technical  proficiency  is  not  he 
chief  requisite  of  a Chopin  °,Ver 
Thoroughly  delightful  was  Pad  iew 
skis  treatment  of  the  nocturne  •and  the 
mazourka  Charming,  too,  were  fie 
Mendelssohn  pieces  as  played  by  him 
so  charming  that  one  of  them  was 
called  for  again. 

We  confess  that  we  prefer  Paderew- 
ski the  miniature  painter  or  the  nmpn 
cutter  to  Paderewski  the  fresco  painter 
and  least  of  all  do  we  like  him 
, w,hen  Jie  his  newly-acquired 

strength,  wmch  finds  favor  in  certain 
critical  quarters.  When  Paderewski 
this  season  has  essayed  to  be  deep  and 
profound  and  mystic,  there  has  too 
often  been  a loss  of  equilibrium  and 
color.  In  this  vein  he  seems  io  lose  con- 
trol  of  his  left  hand,  which  frets  and 
roars  till  tne  balance  is  destroyed.  Per- 
. «o.ps»  in  the  composition  of  an  opera  he 
has  brought  hunself  to  think  orehes- 1 
trally.  But  the  piano  is  not  an  orches- 
tra, and  all  attempts  to  turn  it  in  in 
one  ate  vain,  leading  to  nothing  but 
rage  arid  fury.  That  he  is  in  his  san‘r 
moods  the  Paderewski  of  old  was 
proved  beyond  question  yesterday  and 
there  are  few  greater  joys  in  music 
than  the  listening  to  Paderewski  when 
he  does  not  feel  himself  obliged  to  pose  i 
as  a Colossus.  ^ \ 

Alter  the  last  number  of  the  program  1 

there  w^re  evidences  galore  of  Paddy- 
niania,  acute  and  of  long  standing.  The 
pianist  was  obliged  to  play  Rubin- 
stein’s valse  caprice  (and  fatigue  no 
doubt  accounted  for  false  notes),  his 
own  minuet,  and  an  octave  study  by 
Chopin.  Women  crowded  about  him  to 
touch  his  hand.  There  was  frenetic  ap- 
plause. No  Roman  conqueror  ever  re- 
ceived a more  flattering  tribute. 


1 


Few  Words  Concerning 
Berlioz’s  Requiem. 


How  the  Composer  Was  Sorely 
Vexed  in  the  Year  1837. 


Notes  and  Comments  on  Pieces, 
| Players  and  Singers. 


The  Requiem  Mass  of  Berlioz  will  be 
sung  by  the  Cecilia  Thursday  evening. 
In  view  of  such  an  important  event  a 
glance  at  the  history  of  the  first  per- 
formance may  not  be  impertinent, 
Berlioz  himself  has  told  the  story" 
but  in  some  particulars  his  accuracy  is 
open  to  doubt. 

The  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Mr. 
de  Gasparin,  ordered  this  Requiem  in 
1836.  The  Director  of  Beaux-Arts  made 
opposition,  and  retarded  as  much  as 
possible  the  drawing-  of  the  Ministerial 
decree,  for  he  knew  that  the  Minister 
would  be  forced  soon  to  resign,  and  he 
hoped  that  such  an  unusual  order 
would  not  survive  its  author.  There 
were  difficulties  in  copying  the  parts, 
and  in  the  hasty  rehearsals,  so  that 
everything  would  be  ready  before  the 
end  of  July,  the  date  fixed  for  the 
funeral  service  celebrated  yearly  for 
the  victims  of  the  Revolution  of  1830. 
There  was  a sudden  official  decision 
that  the  ceremony  should  be  without 
music.  Berlioz  was  in  a rage,  and  he 
then  begged  that  this  Requiem  might 
be  performed  at  the  Invalides  in  memo- 
ry of  Gen  Danrfmont  and  the  French 
soldiers  slain  under  the  walls  of  Con- 
stantine. Gen.  Bernard,  ’ Minister  of 
War,  was  willing.  Cherubini  was  sore- 
ly vexed,  because  it  had  been  the  cus- 
tom to  perform  one  of  his  two  Requi- 
ems on  such  occasions.  He  and  his 
pupils.  Halfivy  at  the  head,  tried  every 
means  of  preventing  this  honor  to  Ber- 
lioz. Bertin  was  equally  energetic  in 
the  cause  of  Berlioz,  and  he  prevailed. 
The  mass  was  performed  Dec.  5,  1837, 
under  the  direction  of  Habeneck.  Now 
Habeneck  and  Berlioz  had  not  been  on  j 
good  terms  for  three  years;  and  Ha-  j 
beneck  at  the  performance  put  down  | 
the  fiddle  bow  with  which  he  led,  and  1 
took  a pinch  of  snuff  at  the  very  time 
when  it  was  most  necessary  for  him  j 
to  give  sharply  the  beat  to  the  four  \ 
brass  bands  used  in  the  Tuba  minim: 
but  Berlioz,  who  was  nervously  await- 
ing this  pivotal  point  of  his  colossal  i 
iwork,  jumping  up  behind  him,  beat 
time  with  his  arm;  and  the  effect  was 
tremendous.  Habeneck  said  to  him ; 

"I  v/as  in  a cold  sweat:  we  would  have 


been  lost  without  you.^S  “Yes,’ 

.swered  Berlioz,  “I  know  that 

Then  Berlioz  adds  in  his  MSmoirex. 
‘Did  he  do  tliis  purposely?  Could  thl 
man  in  agreement  with  X.  who  de- 
tes'ted  me,  and  the  friends  of  Cherubini, 
have  dared  to  plot  and  commit  such 
contemptible  rascality?  1 don’t  like  to 
j dream  of  such  a thing.  * * * God 
pardon  me  if  I do  him  an  injury.” 
The  success  was  great,  “In  spite  of 
all  the  plotting,  cowardly  or  atrocious... 
official  or  non-official.”  The  Ministry^ 
$|  had  promised  Berlioz  10.000  francs,  but 
for  a time  he  could  get  nothing.  He 
applied  the  sum,  which  he  obtained 
through  the  kindness  of  Bernard,  to 
paying  his  performers.  He  gave  300 
francs  to  Duprez,  who  sang  the  solo  of 
the  Sanctus,  and  300  francs  to  Ha- 
beneck. “the  unequalled  snuffer,  who 
had  used  his  snuff-box  so  apropos.”  ] 
There  was  not  a sou  left  for  himself. 
The  copyists  were  stlil  unpaid,  but 
finally,  by  incessant  importuning,  he 
secured  the  necessary  sum.  And  then 
the  journals  opposed  to  the  Ministry 
dubbed  him  “a  favorite”  and  accused 
him  of  pocketing  30.000  francs! 

* 

Comments  upon  the  work  will  be 
more  appropriate  the  morning  after  the 
performance.  Yet  it  may  here  be 
stated  that  Berlioz  for  a long  time  had 
meditated  a musical  treatment  of  the 
Last  Day. 

Spontini  heard  a performance  of  this 
| Requiem  in  the  Church  of  Saint-Eus- 
tache,  and  he  said  to  Berlioz.  “You 
should  not  blame  the  Institute  for  send- 
ing its  laureates  to  Rome,  you  could 
not  have  imagined  this  Requiem,  if  you 
had  not  seen  Michael  Angelo’s  Last 
Judgment."  Then  Berlioz  adds:  "Spon- 
t'ni  deceived  himself  curiously,  for  this 
celebrated  fresco  was  to  me  a thorough 
disappointment.  I saw  in  it  a scene  of 
.nfernal  tortures,  but  not  the  final  as 
sernblage  of  humanity.  However,  I 
know  nothing  oc  painting  and  I am 
not  very  appreciative  of  convention- 
ally api  loved  beauty.” 

The  Requiem  was  given  twice  at  Saint- 
Eustache.  and  once  at  the  Opgra  be- 
fore it  was  again  heard  in  Paris,  May, 
1878. 

* * * 

The  music  critic  of  the  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette thus  speaks  of  Wagner  in  English 
as  performed  by  the  Carl  Rosa  Opera 
Company  in  the  Provinces.  His  re- 
marks are  mighty  entertaining  read- 
ing: 

“I  much  regret  to  say  that  even  the 
principals  W’ere  anything  but  Wagner- 
ian. Miss  Ella  Russell,  for  example, 
was  a profound  disappointment  to  me. 
In  the  concert  room  she  has  always 
shown  just  so  much  exaggeration  as  to 
suggest  that  her  proper  place  was  the 
stage.  To  the  stage  accordingly  she 
went;  but  she  has  taken  so  little  pains 
to  learn  the  rudiments  of  stagecraft  as 
to’  lead  to  the  inevitable  result  that  : 
what  was  too  much  for  the  concert  room  ■ 


proves  to  be  too  little  for  the  stage,  j 
She  may  improve,  of  course,  and  by  j 
dint  of  practice  she  may  possibly  ful-  i 
fill  what  were  certainly  the  indications  j 
of  promise  in  her  manner;  but  if  my  i 
present  suspicions  are  at  all  correct,  , 
she  will  surprise  me  much  if  she  reaches 
so  gratifying  a result.  Mr.  Barton  Me- 
Guckin  may  have  had  an  important 
voice  at  some  prehistoric  period  of  his  ! 
existence;  and,  indeed,  I have  a recol-  j 
lection  that  15  years  ago  he  sang  the  j 
part  of  Lohengrin  even  with  some  dis-  J 
tinction.  At  any  rate,  that  is  all  gone  ! 
now,  and  even  a provincial  Tannhauser  1 
ought  to  know  that  it  is  an  unpardon-  I 
able  error  of  taste  to  wear  long  curls 
and  part  his  hair  on  one  side,  plastered 
carefully  down  like  the  customary  hair 
of  a Grenadier  Guard.  Under  the  strong 
light  of  this  one  withering  condition, 
Mr.  Barton  McGuckin,  it  will  readily 
be  conceived,  made  anything  but  a Wag- 
nerian hero;  he  made  as  little  of  his 
height  and  bulky  build  as  he  possibly 
could,  and  only  by  dim  signs  was  one 
able  to  gather  that  time  was  when  he 
might  have  come  to  greater  things, 
but  that  he  has  followed  his  own  bad 
way  far  too  autocratically  to  allow  him- 
self a chance.  No:  Wagner  in  the  Prov- 
inces, as  at  present  supplied  by  a fa- 
1 mous  company,  is  a snare  and  a 
I delusion.  The  same  company  can 
[ do,  and  did,  other  work  so  well 
that  this  ambition  to  play  Wag- 
ner is  even  a little  sad.  Wagner 
is  the  blight.  The  gentleman,  for  ex- 
ample, who  took  the  part  of  Erik  in 
’The  Flying  Dutchman’  was  so  ludi- 
crously inapposite  in  all  his  motions 
and  gestures  as  to  suggest  that  he  had 
learned  the  art  of  gracefulness  from  Mr. 
Crummies  in  a barn.  Yet  when  he 
came  to  take  a minor  part  in  ‘Carmen’ 
he  showed  not  only  cleverness,  but  also 
a fund  of  humor  of  which  his  dearesi, 
barn-admirer  could  never  have  sus- 
pected him.  ‘Carmen’  is,  in  truth,  the 
true  level  of  this  kind  of  company.  Let 
them  leave  Wagner  to  weightier  thea- 
tres, and  art  will  gain.  But  the  profits! 

I suspect  that  Wagner  performed  any- 
how is  more  profitable  even  in  the  Prov- 
inces than  Bizet  performed  with  incon- 
ceivable perfection." 

As  a preliminary  to  this  destructive 


k 
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criticism,  the  crlLjc  lays  down  these 
propositions: 

"To  begin  more  or  loss  with  first  prin- 
ciples, I take  it  as  gene  ally  granted 
that  it  is  extremely  Important  for 
Wagner— more  so,  I mean,  than  for 
any  other  composer— to  be  represented 
'Tn  opera  exactly  as  he  himself  de- 
signed. And  this  for  the  obvious  reason 
that  he  was  his  own  librettist  and  stage 
manager,  as  well  as  musician.  The  work 
of  other  composers,  confined  as  it  is  en- 
tirely to  the  music,  depends  more  purely 
upon  the  interpretation  of  the  music 
than  upon  any  other  thing.  The  mount- 
ing and  the  book  of  ‘Carmen,’  for  ex- 
ample, matter  very  little  in  comparison 
to  the  excellence  with  which  the  torea- 
dor sings  his  popular  song,  or  Carmen 
her  Habanera.  With  Wagner  the  case 
is  completely  different,  because  the  stage 
picture,  and  the  music  are  inextricably 
commingled.  The  success  of  ’Tann- 
hiiuser,’  for  example,  very,  materially 
depends  upon  the  success  with  which 
the  very  difficult  first  and  third  acts 
are  both  acted  and  staged.  ‘Lohengrin’ 
can  be  made  forever  ridiculous  by  an 
unmanageable  swan,  to  exaggerate  for 
the  sake  of  making  the  point.  ’The  Fly- 
ing Dutchman’  hangs  together  by  means 
of  the  ships  far  more  than  most  stage- 
managers  dream.  In  a word,  with  the 
music  of  Wagner  the  music-dramas  of 
Wagner  by  no  means  end.  It  there- 
fore follows  conclusively  that,  unless  | 
you  have  really  fine  resources  for  pro- 
ducing Wagner  adequately,  you  are  1 
not  justified  by  any  means  in  represent- 
ing him  upon  the  stage.  There  is  the 
obvious  answer  to  this  objection  that, 
after  all,  it  is  better  that  people  should 
hear  Wagner,  even  under  handicapping 
conditions,  than  that  they  should  not 
hear  him  at  all.  To  this  I make  a de- 
cisively negative  reply.  It  is  not  bettor 
to  hear  a mutilated  and  unworthy  form 
of  Wagner  rather  than  not  to  hear  him 
at  all.  for  the  very  sufficient  reason  that 
to  subject  Wagner  to  such  treatment  is 
an  unfairness  both  to  Wagner  and  to 
the  public  at  large.  Wagner  wrote  un- 
der this  or  that  condition;  then  play 
him  under  this  or  that  condition.  To  do 
otherwise  is  to  give  to  the  public  an 
article  which  did  not  come  from  the 
invention  and  art  of  the  composer.  How 
can  that  public  in  any  sense  measure  his  ! 
achievement  when  that  achievement  is 
presented  under  distressingly  inaccurate 
conditions?  The  conclusion  to  which  all 
this  argument  leads  is  this:  If  you  can- 
not give  Wagner  as  Wagner  himself 
was,  but  at  the  same  time  you  can  give 
Bi/et  or  Gounod  or  Balfe  or  Vincent 
Wallace  with  some  completeness  of  in- , 
terpretation,  then  for  Heaven's  sake 
leave  Wagner  alone  and  give  us  ‘Car- 
men’ and  ‘Maritana’  and  ‘The  Bohem- 
ian Girl’  till  all’s  blue.” 

* * * 

The  passionate  managers  of  F,mile 
Sauret  announce  with  a flourish  of 
trumpets  that  the  eminent  violinist 
plays  438  compositions,  Including  con- 
certos, pieces,  sonatas,  "quatuors  and 
ensemble  music,”  pieces  by  himself 
(there  are  120  of  them),  and  transcrip- 
tions. How  he  plays  one  is  much  more 
to  the  point.  It's  a pity  that  such  an 
excellent  violinist— for  Sauret  stands 
among  the  first— should  have  such  noisy 
trumpeters. 


Here  is  the  closing  paragraph  of  an1 
I eminently  sensible  editorial  article  pub- 
I lished  in  the  last  Musical  Courier: 

| “Why  does  not  somebody  take  hold  of. 
say,  the  ‘Nibelungen  Ring,'  and  cut  and  i 
carve  it  and  fix  it  til!  it  ceases  to  be 
a Tetralogy  of  Ennui?  Surely,  if  wc 
can  omit  airs  from  ‘Don  Giovanni’  or 
I ’Rigoletto.’  we  can  spare  some  of  the 
I unendliche  Melodie  of  Fafner  or  Wotan. 
j Surely,  if  we  edit  and  re-edit  Bach,  we 
can  edit  Richard  Wagner.  The  difficulty 
of  the  task  will  be  enormous,  the  judg- 
ment and  knowledge  required  transcend- 
ental the  hostilities  to  be  encountered 
appalling,  yet  it  would  be  a noble  work 
to  translate  him,  to  simplify  him,  to 
popularize  him.  Cut  down  Ihe  heroes 
who  first  tell  you  what  they  are  going  to 
do,  and  then  t*1!  you  at  greater  length  1 
what,  they  are  i.  ug.  and  then  at  great- 
est length  narrate  what  they  have  done.  \ 
and  let  us  have  somebody  human  and ' | 
something  that  moves.” 

Philip  Hale, 
GILMORE’S  BAND. 

Mr.  Victor  Herbert  will  conduct  his  1 
second  Gilmore  Band  concert  at  the  I 
Boston  Theatre  tonight,  the  vocalist  for 
which  is  Mrs.  Elene  Eaton  of  Boston,  i 
the  well-known  dramatic  soprano.  Any  ! 
one  who  has  ever  attended  one  of 
Victor  Herbert’s  affairs  needs  no  as- 
surance as  to  its  thoroughly  enjoyable 
character,  or  its  worth  in  sterling  ar- 
tistic qualities. 

The  program  for  tonight  is: 

PART  I. 

Overture — Tambauser  Wagner 

P;ichnage  Victor  Herbert 

Alia — ”Ave  Maria” Gounod 

Mrs.  Elene  Eaton. 

Cornet  solo— Polka  Brilllante Hartmann 

Mr.  H.  L.  Clarke. 

March— “The  Belle  of  Pittsburgh” 

Victor  Herbert 

PART  II. 

I Overture — “Prince  Ananias” . .Victor  Herbert 

Polacca — ”1  Puritani”  Bellini 

Mrs.  Elene  Eaton. 

I Solo  (for  violoncello— (a.)  “The  Swan 

j Saint-Saens 

('b)Tarantelle. . .Cossman 
Mr.  Victor  Herbert. 


Hungarian  Rhapsody  No.  2.. Liszt 

Solo  for  trombone— “The  Lost  Chord” 

Sullivan 

Mr.  Ernest  H.  Clarke. 

Grand  Fantasie— Die  Walkure Wagner 


GRAND  OPERA  SEATS. 

In  addition  to  the  grand  opera  an- 
nouncements already  made  by  Abbey, 
Schoeffcl  & Grau,  they  have  further 
decided  that  all  purchasers  of  season 
subscription  tickets  for  the  coming 
season  of  grand  opera  at  the  auction 
sale,  which  will  take  place  at  the  Tre- 
mont  Theatre  Thursday,  Dec.  12,  at  4 
R.  M.,  will  have  the  privilege  of  retain- 
i ing  the  same  seats,  at  the  regular  sub- 
1 scription  price,  for  the  grand  opera 
season  of  the  ensuing  year,  1897.  A 
date  will  be  fixed  upon  some  time  next 
fall  which  will  be  the  limit  for  holding 
the  tickets,  and  the  would-be  subscri- 
bers will  so  notify  the  management  by 
that  time.  The  limit  to  any  one  person 
purchasing  seats  will  be  six  tickets.  No 
person  will  be  allowed  to  purchase  a 
single  aisle  seat. 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Teresa  Carreno  will  give  a concert  in 
Berlin  Dec.  6. 

Johann  Strauss  will  conduct  his  “Zige- 
unerbaron”  in  Paris. 

New  streets  in  Paris  will  be  named 
after  Lalo  and  Alboni. 

Carlotta  Desvignes  has  joined  the 
Melba  concert  company. 

Adele  Aus  der  Ohemet  with  great  suc- 
cess In  Berlin  Nov.  23. 

Stavenhagen  will  play  with  the  Halir 
Quartet  in  Berlin  Dec.  3. 

Victor  Maurel  will  give  song  recitals 
j in  New  York  Jan.  2,  7,  14. 

Tamagno  has  recovered  from  his  sick- 
ness and  will  sing  in  Germany. 

The  ballet  “Milenka,”  by  Jan  Blockt, 
will  go  from  Antwerp  to  Berlin. 

Mr.  Stankowitch  will  give  a piano 
recital  in  Union  Hall  Friday  evening. 

“Sjula,”an  opera  by  Karl  von  Kaskel, 
will  be  produced  in  Cologne  this  month. 

The  Fisk  University  Jubilee  Singers 
gave  a concert  at  St.  Petersburg  Nov.  5. 

Grieg  has  composed  a new  Legende, 
with  variations,  on  a Norwegian  folk- 
song. 

Humperdinck’s  “The  Wolf  and  the 
Seven  Kids”  was  produced  at  Stutt- 
gard  Nov.  15. 

Lord  Lonsdale  has  completed  an 
opera,  which  he  has  dedicated  to  the 
German  Emperor. 

They  say  Verdi  will  rewrite  his  “Mac- 
beth” for  Calvf.  We  doubt  the  truth 
j of  this  statement. 

Sauret  will  play  Mendelssohn’s  con- 
certo at  the  third  Philharmonic  concert. 
New  York,  Jan.  10. 

Thp  next  Symphony  concert  in  San- 
ders Theatre,  Cambridge,  will  be  Thurs- 
day evening,  Dec.  12. 

Eugdne  Gigout,  the  celebrated  Pari- 
sian organist,  talks  of  visiting  the 
United  States  next  fall. 

Selma  Kronold,  who  has  been  singing 
in  Europe,  has  joined  Mr.  Hinrich’s 
company  in  Philadelphia. 

An  overture,  Frlthiof,  by  Dubois,  was 
eminently  successful  in.  November  at 
the  Colonne  concerts.  Paris. 

Raoul  Pugno,  pianist,  and  Joseph 
Plollmann.  Ucellist.  will  give  concerts 
together  IrUfcngland  and  Scotland. 

In  Ferri’s  opera,  “Chopin,”  to  be  pro- 
duced at  La  Scala,  Milan,  the  chief 
characters  are  Chopin  and  Georges 
Sand. 

F.lise  Kutscfierra  and  Sebastian  Schles- 
singer  were  at  a musical  party  given  [ 
by  Mrs.  Artot  do.  Padilla  in  Paris: 
Nov.  1 

Mrs.  de  Nuovina,  who  succeeded  Calve 
in  La  “Navarraise”  at  the  Opdra- 
Comique,  was  highly  praised  at  her 
debut. 

The  100th  performance  of  "Cavalleria 
Rusticana”  at  Budapesth  took  place 
Oct.  30.  Mascagni  led  and  was  applaud- 
ed wildly. 

The  second  act  of  “Proserpine”  by 
Saint-Saens  was  given  lately  in  con- 
cert form  at  Colonne’s,  Paris.  The 
composer  led  it.  . , 

Emanuel  Moor  will  lead  his  C major  I 
symphony  “In  memoriam  Ludwig  Kos- 
suth” at  a Budapesth  Philharmonic  con-  j 
cert  this  winter. 

We  learn  by  way  of  Berlin  that  the 
Paris  Grand  Opera  has  discovered  a 
rising  star  in  the  young  American  so- 
prano, Estelle  Potts. 

Bruneau’s  "Attack  on  the  Mill”  met  I 
with  a comparatively  cool  reception  at 
Breslau,  Nov.  5.  Only  the  second  act  I 
was  applauded  heartily. 

In  a musical  revue  named  “Rebus,”  I 
given  at  Milan,  the  composers  Suppd. 
Millocker  and  Sulljvan  as  well  as  the 
singer  Judic  are  Intro.dijiced. 

“Der  letzte  Ruf.”  a new  one-act  opera, 
text  by  von  Waltershausen,  music  by  j 
Erb,  was  produced  in  Strasbourg,  Oct.  1 
31.  The  music  is  well  spoken  of. 

The  part  of  Claudia  in  Coronaro’s, 
opera  of  the  same  name  was  taken  by 
Miss  Chalia  of  Philadelphia;  she  is 
known  in  Italy  as  Signora  Cialia. 

The  Cologne  Gazette  music  critic  de-, 
dares  that  Olive  Fremstad’s  imperson-i 
ation  of  Fides  in  "The  Prophet”  sur- 
passed his  most  ardent  anticipations. 

The  Conservatory  of  Lisbon  has  these 
pupils:  Piano,  193;  song,  12;  violin,  30; 

’cello  and  double-bass,  8;  flute,  3;  brass. 

5:  wood,  4;  harmony  and  counterpoint, 
24. 

Roito.  Carlos  Gomes,  and  Puccini 
have  each  in  turn  refused  the  director- 
ship of  the  Llceo  Benedetto  Marcello  at 
Venice.  Here's  a chance  for  Mr.  Tirin- 
delll. 

"Philosopliie  et  Musique”  is  thp  title  | 
of  a book  by  the  late  Louis  Lacombe,  at 
composer  sadly  neglected  even  in  his 
own  country.  It  is  published  by  Fisch- 
bacher,  Paris. 

In  Bruges  10.000  francs  havp  been  given  j 
to  the  Flemish  Academy  for  the  en- 1 
couragement  of  the  Flemish  language,  i 
especially  for  the  best  Flemish  songs 
about  Belgian  folk-life. 


1 Heftiricli  Vogl,  tne  leieoraiea  tenor, 

| celebrated  Nov.  5 his  30  years  of  con- 
tinual service  at  the  Munich  opera. 

, He  made  his  debut  Nov.  5,  1865,  as  Max 
in  “Der  Freischiitz.” 

I The  great  bell,  the  “Savoyarde,”  des-, 
tired  for  the  Church  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  Paris,  was  christened  the  20th 
ult.  A sermon  was  preached  in  the 
open  air  outside  the  church. 

A new  opera,  one  act,  "Idalka,"  libret- 
to by  Vittorio  de  Dio,  music  by  Franz 
, Neumann,  was  produced  lately  in  Ber- 
lin in  concert  form.  Performance  and 
music  were  mercilessly  censured. 

Alexander  Zarzycki,  formerly  con- 
ductor of  the  Warsaw  Conservatory,! 
died  in  Warsaw  Nov.  1,  age  61  years. 
T-Ie  was  a piano  virtuoso,  and  a com- 
poser of  songs,  piano  pieces  and  violin 
pieces. 

“Der  goldene  Kamerad,”  an  operetta 
by  Louis  Roth,  met  with  success  Nov.  2 
at  Vienna.  An  excellent  performance 
and  handsome  scenery  atoned  for  a 
weak  libretto.  The  music  is  not  espe- 
cially charming. 

It  turns  nut  that  Ferdinand  Laub’s 
celebrated  Stradlvarius  was  not  given 
to  young  Alexander  Petschorikoff,  the 
prodigious  fiddler,  by  the  Tsar,  but  by 
Count  Cheremetjeff,  General  du  Malt-, 
zow,  and  Mr.  von  Derwiss.  It  cost 
them  $6250. 


The  keynote  of  Griining’s  conception  or  i 
Tristan  is  the  sense  of  personal  honor  I 
and  duty  that  Wagner,  it  seems  to  me. 
intended  to  bring  out  strongly  as  aUtiwd  1 
to  the  power  of  love,  arid  more  espe-  1 
dally  of  the  love  potion.” 


HANDEL  AND  HAYDN. 

This  is  the  list  of  concerts  to  be  given 
by  the  Handel  and  Hftydn  this  sea- 
son: 

TKK  MESSIAH— HANDEL. 

Sunday  livening,  Dec.  32a  1S95 — Mrs.  Cleni-y 
entine  de  Yere  Sapio.  MrsJ  Katherine  Blend-  , 
tsood,  Thomas  E.  Johnson,  Arthur  Beres-] 
ford.  , 

Monday  Evening.  Dec.  23..1S95 — Mrs.  Emma 
Juch,  Mrs.  Vanderveer  Green,  William  H. 
Rieger.  Max  Heinrich. 

THE  MANZONI  REQUIEM— VERDr. 

Sunday  Evening,  Feb.  2,  1S96 — Mrs.  Emma 
Albarti,  Miss  Carlotta  Desvignes,  Emil 
Tiferro.  Bass  to  be  announced. 

SAINT  MATTHEW  PASSION  MUSIC- 
BACH. 

Good  Friday  Evening,  April  3,  1896— Mrs. 
Georg  Henschel,  Miss  Gertrude  M.  Stein,  j 
William  H.  Rieger,  Ffrangeon  Davies,  IV  at- 
kin  Mills. 

THE  CREATION— HAYDN. 

Easter  Sunday  Evening, 'April  5,  189C — Mrs. 
Emma  Alban i,  Ben  Davies,  Myron  W.  Whit- 
ney. 


Heinrich  Zollner's  “German  Heroes 
Requiem  In,  memory  of  the  warriors 
who  fell  in  1870-71,”  written  for  male 
chorus,  soprano  solo,  solo  quartet  and| 
oaphestra,  was  performed  for  the  first! 
time  at  a Liederkranz  concert,  New 
York,  Nov.  24. 

Sir  W.  F.  C.  Robinson,  until  lately 
Governor  of  Western  Australia,  will 
soon  conduct  his  comic  opera,  "Preda- 
i tores,”  at  a London  theatre.  It  treats 


The  season  ticket  sale  to  the  general 
public  will  open  at  Music  Hall  on  Sat- 
urday, Dec.  7.  There  will  be  three 
grades  of  prices,  according  to  location— 
$8,  $6,  and  $1.  The  season  tickets  in- 
clude one  performance  of  the  Messiah, 
and  carry  the  right  of  renewal  for  an- 
other season. 

The  sale  of  single  tickets  for  the  Mes- 
siah concerts  will  open  on  Saturday, 
Dec.  14. 


of  the  doings  of  an  enterprising  city 
merchant,  who  pursues  brigandage  in 

(Greece  as  a commercial  speculation. 
The  work  is  well  known  In  Australia, 
where  It  was  produced  during  the  com- 
poser's Governorship. 

| A symphony  in  D minor  by  Henri 
Rimbaud,  pupil  of  Massenet,  and  taker 
of  the  first  grand  Prlx  de  Rome  lasc 
| year,  was  produced  last  month  at  a 
i Concert  d’Harcourt  in  Paris.  It  is  de- 
scribed as  interesting,  without  eccen- 
! tricity,  but  wanting  a little  in  unity, 

! as  the  different  movements  were  too 
violently  contrasted.  The  scherzo  was 
repeated. 

W.  von  Sachs  writes  of  “La  Navar- 
raise”: “Suffice  it  to  say  that  for  a 
manager  or  director  it  is  a most  haz- 
ardous opera,  owing  to  the  fact  that  of 
music,  pure  and  simple,  it  can  boast 
not  all  too  many  pages.  One  or  two 
numbers  possess  real  melodic  charm, 
but  the  rest — by  far  the  major  portion— 
Is  distinguished  chiefly  by  superb  or- 
chestral skill  and  delightful  bits  of  true 
coloring.” 

A musician  recently  arrived  from  Ber- 
| lin,  however,  blandly  said  to  us,  “I  do 
| not  believe  Weingartner  would  alter  a 
: note  of  Beethoven’s  music;  he  is  too 
sincere  an  artslt  for  that.  But  with 
Schumann,  of  course,  It  is  different,  for 
Schumann  was  a little  mad,  you  know.” 
The  remark  will  afford  an  excellent  in- 
dication  of  the  bent  of  modern  German 

musical  thought. London  Dally  News. 

The  Wakefield  Concert  Company  will 
make  its  first  appearance  in  Boston  in 
Association  Hall  Thursday  evening,  the 
19th.  The  company  Includes  the  Misses 
Ethel  and  Blanche  Wakefield,  pianist 
and  violinist;  Miss  Edith  Morse,  a 
young  soprano  who  has  just  returned 
I from  Paris  after  long  study;  Master 
living  Wakefield,  'cellist,  and  Mr.  John 
| F.  Wakefield,  flutist  and  dramatic 
reader.  Mr.  Wakefield  on  this  occasion 
will  recite  Buchanan’s  "Ballad  of  Judas 
Iscariot,”  with  music  arranged  espe- 
cially by  himself. 

The  Raconteur  thus  speaks  of  Willy 
Schutz,  the  brother-ln-lawof  Edouard  de 
Reszke:  “Willy  Is  a character,  fat,  and 
wears  a monocle.  He  never  turns  up  at 
any  performance  unless  the  De  Reszkes 
! sing.  Flaneur,  blagueur,  blasd,  cynic, 
duelist,  journalist,  poet,  financier,  cy- 
clist and  epicure,  Schutz  is  one  of  the 
sights  of  the  town  when  the  opera  is 
in  full  blast.  He  has  an  exquisite  habit 
of  addressing  one  in  74  languages  in 
one  phrase.  'Ah,  mon  cher,  je  vous 
assure  das  ich  bin  so  Freude,  when  I 
see  you.  Caro  mio,  but  vous  etes  tin 
piccolo  dicker,  et  puis  was  wollen  sie 
nehmen?'  Everyone  understands  and 
orders  accordingly.  This  is  no  exag- 
geration. Willy  is  a linguistic  wonder.” 
Carl  August  Oberthur,  celebrated 
harper  and  composer,  died  suddenly  of 
heart  failure  at  London  vov.  ?.  He 
was  born  at  Munich  March  1.  1819. 
After  living  in  Wiesbaden,  Zurich  and 
Frankfort-on-Main,  he  settled  in  Lon- 
don in  1844.  Since  then  lie  appeared 
on  the  Continent  as  a virtuoso  with 
great  success.  He  was  harper  to  Queer. 
Victoria.  His  numerous  compositions 
are  mostly  solo  pieces  for  ' » e harp;  a 
quartet  for  four  harps;  a nocturne  for 
three  harps;  trios  for  harp,  violin  and 
’cello;  a concertino  for  harp;  piano 
pieces  and  songs;  a mass  with  harp 
("S.  Filippo  Neri”);  two  overtures, 
"Macbeth”  and  “Rtibezahl”;  a Legende 
with  harp  (“Lorelei”),  and  an  opera, 
“Floris  de  Namur.”  produced  at  Wies- 
baden about  1840. 

The  Cincinnati  correspondent  of  the 
Musical  Courier  says:  “Let  no  one  form 
his  ideal  of  Isolde  until  he  has  seen 
Klafsky.  Lehmann  emphasized  the 
queen,  but  Klafsky  is  essentially  the 
woman.  Surely  such  a vivid  picture 
of  passior  —passion  almost  brutal  in  its 
intensity— has  rarely  been  seen  in  trag- 
edy. The  spectator  holds  his  breath 
and  wonders  if  there  can  be  a limit 
wiiliin  the  bounds  of  convention  to  the 
maddening,  burning,  shuddering!  y in- 
tense declaration  of  love  in  the  second 
act.  Many  will  rebel  against  the  real- 
ism of  Klafsky's  methods,  but  she 
surely  follows  Wagner.  The  very  idea 
of  the  love  potion  invites  an  extreme 
well  nigh  bordering  upon  the  bestial. 
After  paying  a just  tribute  to  Klafsky— 
she  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest 
artists  Germany  has  sent  us— I confess 
that  from  a dramatic  point  of  view 
r enjoyed  Herr  Griining-’s  Tristan  even 
more  than  Klafsky’s  Isolde.  Griming 
is  an  actor  of  refinement  and  of  keen 
dramatic  discernment.  His  voice  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  such  a part  as  Tris- 
tan. It  is  of  a robust  a-nd  heroic  mold. 
His  personality  is  of  striking  dignity.  I 


A GREAT  BENEFIT. 

Paderewski  and  Campanari  will  ap-  1 
pear  with  the  Symphony  Orchestra  at 
the  Boston  Theatre,  Sunday  evening, 
Jan.  5 in  a concert  in  aitl  of  the  family 
of  A.  Goldstein,  a former  member  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  who 
is  now  in  the  McLean  Insane  Asylum. 

NOTES. 

The  feuilleton  is  on  page  14. 

Ondrieek,  the  lamous  violinist,  will 
give  recitals  here  in  January. 

Dvorak’s  Mass  in  D will  be  produced 
for  the  first  time  in  Boston  Sunday, 
Dec.  8,  at  St.  Mary’s  Churcl*  Charles- 
town, under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  M. 
McLaughlin. 

The  Germania  Orchestra,  assisted  by 
Miss  -Emma  S.  Howe,  will  give'  a con- 
cert at  Wellesley  College,  Monday  even- 
ing, the  program  to  include  composi- 
tions of,  Weber,  Donizetti,.  ■ Strauss, 
Handel  and  Bizet. 

The  program"  of  the  Symphony  con- 
cert Saturday  night  will  be  as  follows; 
Dvorak  overture,  “Nature;”  Schumann, 
Symphony  No.  1;  Reznicek,  Overture, 
"Donna  Diana.”  Mr.  Martinus  Sieve- 
king,  pianist,  will  be  the  soloist.  He 
will  play  Saint-Saens’s  G minor  con- 
certo. 

Monday  afternoon,  Dec.  9,  Miss  Char- 
lotte W.  Hawes  will  give  her  lecture 
on  “Bells”  in  the  Grundmann  Studios, 
Copley  Hall,  illustrated  by  the  Shipp 
Brothers  with  their  musical  bell  accom-  , 
paniment.  Compositions  by  Mendels- 
sohn, Handel,  Beethoven  and  Gounod 
will  be  played. 

The  program  of  Miss  Franklin’s  re- 
cital in  Steiner!  Hall  the  16th,  will  be 
as  follows;  Miss  Franklin  will  sing, 
songs  by  Delibes,  Massenet,  Gounod  and 
Tirindelli.  She  will  sing  with  Miss 
Chase  a duet  from  “Lakme,”  and  with 
Mrs.  Loring  duets  by  Thome  and  Del- 
ibes. Mrs.  Loring  will  sing  songs  by 
Lalo.  Mr.  Tirindelli  will  play  a violin 
solo. 


Ho  3-  ?T 

So  inexpugnable  and  incorrigible  a Vice 
is  Loquacity,  gotten  by  Custom  and  ill 
Habit,  that  they  cannot  leave  it  off,  though 
they  were  sure  to  be  hang’d.  And  yet  we 
find  that  People  have  the  same  Antipathy 
against  Divlugers  of  bad  Tydings,  as  they 
that  drink  bitter  and  distastful  Poisons,  have 
against  the  Cups  wherein  they  drank  them.  ^ 

Durrant,  the  murderer,  is  now  ac- 
cused of  literary  plagiarism.  He  may 
yet  be  charged  with  Sabbath-breaking. 

Francis  Wilson  believes  firmly  that 
Mr.  Rosenfeld  has  the  evil  eye.  As  Mr. 
Wilson  is  a lover'  of  books,  we  recom- 
mend to  his  superstitious  attention  “The 
Evil  Eye,”  by  F.  T.  Elworthy,  London, 
1895.  Here  will  he  find  all  manner  of 
safe-guards  and  precautions. 

The  New  York  Times  speaks  in  this 
pleasant  manner  about  the  purpose  ofj 
certain  Bostonians  to  purify  and  ele- 
vate the  stage:  “It  seems  that  the  prime  I 
mover  in  the  new  scheme  to  reform  the 
drama  in  Boston  is  Mr.  Ervlng  Win- 
slow, a gentleman  hitherto  distin- 
guished as  his  wife’s  husband  and  an, 
admirer  of  Ibsen  and  Maeterlinck. 

* * * The  plan  is  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  there  are  thousands  of| 
persons  in  Boston  yearning  to  see  old 
plays  that  Mr.  Erving  Winslow  or 
somebody  else  admires,  and  willing  to 
pay  handsomely  for  the  privilege.  The 
experience  of  capable  theatre  managers 
is  that  people  demand  new  plays.  Re- 
vivals rarely  pay,  unless  they  are  made 
‘sensational’  by  the  presence  of  Irving, 
Miss  Terry,  Miss  Rehan,  Jefferson  or 
some  famous  artist.  Moreover,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  what  reform  the  new 
scheme  can  accomplish.  -Even  if  it 
more  than  pays  expenses  and  some 
charitable  institution  is  prodigiously  I 
benefited,  the  poor  old  drama  will  be 
In  the  same  deplorable  condition.  And, 
when  they  have  bought  all  the  old 
plays  numbered  in  Mr.  French’s  cata- 


iogrue  thiy  will  be  shocked  to  And  that 
njne-tenths  of  them,  comedy,  tragedy 
and  farce  alike,  have  the  same  theme, 
marital  Infidelity,  and  that  a large  pro- 
portion of  the  remaining  tenth  have 
worse  themes.  Also,  so  far  as  I have 
been  able  to  ascertain,  the  only  folks 
who  are  really  anxious  for  a reforma- 
tion of  the  drama  are  the  illustrious 
deadheads.” 

Apropos  of  the  elevation  of  the  stage, 
let  us  go  back  to  Mr.  Wilson.  Hearken 
a moment  to  this  extract  from  a con- 
versation between  him  and  a reporter: 
"Mr.  Rosenf eld  came  to  me  some  years  ago, 

when  he  had  teeth  on  his  trousers ” 

"When  he  had  what?” 

“Teeth  on  his  trousers.  When  his  trousers 
were  frayed  at  the  bottoms,  and  he  said” 
Was  there  ever  a wealthier  vocabu- 
lary than  that  of  Francis  Wilson  even 
in  the  strutting  days  of  Elizabethan 
playwrights  and  play-actors? 


minds  of  ad:  “Apart,  men  nugne  nave 
maintained  the  struggle  against  evil 

fortune;  together,  they  simply  multi- 
plied disaster.  * * * It  is  easy  to  un- 
derstand how  the  accumulation  of  fail- 
ure and  misfortune  should  have  sud- 
denly unhinged  a mind  predisposed  to 
weakness  and  despair.  His  constant 
hysteria  had  the  worst  possible  effect 
on  his  wife,  and  there  is  no  doubt  he 
drove  her  crazy  as  well  as  himself.” 


To  quote  from  Davidson  again: 

"It's  a naked  child  against  a'  hungry  wolf; 

It’s  playing  bowls  upon  a splitting  wreck; 

IPs  walking  on  a string  across  a gull’ 

With  millstones  fore-and-aft  about  your 
neck; 

But  the  thing  is  daily  done  by  many  and 
many  a one; 

And  we  fall,  face  forward,  fighting,  on  the 
deck.” 


It  is  wrong  to  arrest  the  keeper  of  a 
restaurant  for  selling  brandy  with  his 
mince  pies,  as  was  done  the  other  day. 
But  if  a few  of  them  could  be  made  to 
feel  the  rigor  of  the  law  because  they 
furnish  no  brandy,  or  anything  ap- 
proaching brandy,  with  their  mince 
pies  it  would  be  more  in  the  line  of 
justice.  The  genial  season  of  the  mince 
pie  is  upon  us,  and  if  the  law  can  do 
aught  in  the  way  of  strengthening  and 
making  better  that  noble  structure  it 
ought  to  do  it. N.  Y.  Advertiser. 

They  say  the  mortality  in  medical  men 
is  about  25.23  as  compared  with  a mor- 
tality of  15.93  in  clergymen,  and  20.23  in 
lawyers.  The  Medical  Journal  gives 
physicians  good  advice,  concluding 
with,  “never  hurry.”  But  is  not  this 
a touch  of  the  old  sad  irony  that  dis- 
tinguished Sir  Thomas  More,  even  on 
the  scaffold? 


Because  Dumas  wished  his  funeral  to 
be  without  ceremony  of  any  kind,  do 
not  suppose  that  he  was  godless  or  ever 
flippantly  irreverent.  On  the  contrary, 
on  many  occasions  he  testified  bravely 
to  the  value  of  morality  and  true  re- 
ligion. From  the  prefaces  to  his  plays 
and  from  the  plays  themselves  an  ex- 
cellent code  of  ethical  behavior  could  be 
drawn. 


Mr.  Bok  seems  to  think  that  the 
royalties  paid  by  publishers  make  the 
kings  of  literature. 

"The  newspapers  have  also  taken  my 
character  away  from  me,”  said  Miss 
Zella  Nicolaus,  bursting  into  tears.  So 
now  she  proposes  to  get  it  back  by 
going  “on  to  the  stage.” 

Heroic  men  delight  in  heroic  speech. 
And  who  is  it  that  said  “We  will  not 
fight  now  under  any  circumstances, 
even  though  Mr.  Stuart  should  camp 
on  our  trail  until  his  whiskers  grow 
down  to  his  feet?”  Was  it  Corbett?  Oh, 
no;  the  rocks  and  the  hills  reply, 
“Brady,  Mr.  W.  A.  Brady.”  But  think 
of  what  Mr.  Brady  might  have  said; 
he  might  have  made  some  banal  re- 
mark about  the  ultimate  refrigeration 
of  a warmer  place  than  Texas. 


Mrs.  A.  G.  writes  as  follows  to  the 
Journal:  “In  your  morning  Journal  to- 
day (Nov.  29)  I read  an  item  on  the  last 
page  of  William  Dickins  of  Keysoe.  Is 
it  the  Keysoe  in  Bedfordshire,  in  Eng- 
land? If  so,  I am  one  of  his  descend- 
ants. My  father  was  Stephen  Dickins 
of  Riseley,  two  miles  from  Keysoe,  and 
I have  always  known  about  him  ever 
since  I can  remember  anything.  Some- 
body, for  spite,  cut  the  scaffold  cords  in 
the  night.  If  you  will  write  me  all  you 
know  about  it  I shall  be  greatly 
obliged.” 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  complying 
with  Mrs.  G.’s  request,  and  we  now  tell 
the  story  as  it  was  told  to  us.  (1)  Key- 
soe is  a village  about  nine  miles  from 
Bedford,  in  England.  (2)  The  chair  in 
which  Mr.  Dickins  sat  while  engaged  in 
pointing  the  steeple  was  securely  sus- 
pended by  a rope  of  four  strands,  yet  it 
parted.  On  examination  after  the  acci- 
dent—Dickins  fell  132  feet  and  yet  lived 
for  40  years  after  in  excellent  health — 
it  appeared  that  three  of  the  strands 
had  been  cut.  Suspicion  fell  on  a per- 
son of  the  same  business  with  whom 
Mr.  Dickins  had  been  the  evening  be- 
fore. He  had  been  an  unsuccessful  can- 
didate for  the  task.  The  suspicion  was 
never  satisfactorily  proved;  but  this 
suspected  man  shortly  afterward,  “hav- 
ing finished  erecting  a stack  of  chim- 
neys, ascended  to  the  top  of  them  to 
give  an  exulting  shout  on  the  comple- 
tion of  this  part  of  his  building,  when 
j the  work,  not  being  sufficiently  dry, 
gave  way,  and,  falling  with  him,  he 
I was  dashed  to  pieces.” 


<7 


* r 


Our  old  friend,  “the  Harlem  Coffee 
Cooler,”  lately  visited  Paris  and  showed 
that  boxing  is  an  “art.”  The  Cooler 
made  a delightful  impression;  for  in  ad- 
dition to  his  other  accomplishments,  he 
is  a fine  dancer  “and  a musician  to 
the  tip  of  his  fingers.”  Although  he 
is  an  athlete,  his  favorite  instrument 
is  neither  the  piano  nor  the  cornet:  it 
is  the  “tittle  mouth  organ  which  he 
almost  makes  speak.”  Mr.  Ellis  should 
at  once  secure  the  Cooler  for  a Sym- 
phony concert.  The  Cooler  would  be 
perfectly  at  home  in  Music  Hall,  which 
has  seen  many  a friendly  trial  of 
athletic  skill  between  bruisers,  and  be- 
tween pianists  and  their  instruments. 


Will  the  gentleman  who  assured  his 
hearers  the  other  day  that  “the  Bible 
has  been  chained  to'the  chariot  wheels 
of  human  progress  by  links  of  gold 
and  silver  transfused  with  the  strength 
of  unyielding  steel”  vouchsafe  to  give 
an  explanation?  It’s  a beautiful  thought, 
but  somehow  or  other  it  seems  a little 
vague. 

France  as  well  as  America,  appre- 
ciates the  pumpkin,  which  in  Paris 
serves  as  the  foundation  of  a delicious 
soup. 

“Matthew  Arnold  liked  America,  but 
there  were  many  things  American  which 
he  did  not  iike,  and  he  did  not  scruple 
to  say  so.”  This  is  literally  true.  As  a 
guest,  if  he  did  not  approve  of  the  soup, 
the  roast,  the  wine,  the  conversation  or 
the  host,  he  did  not  keep  still  through 
any  absurd  notion  of  politeness;  he  ex- 
pressed his  dissatisfaction  freely  and 
•with  remarkable  pungency. 


They  that  believe  an  era  in  natural 
history  has  been  marked  by  the  publi- 
cation of  a bird  book,  with  photographs, 
are  referred  respectfully  to  a quotation 
from  the  said  book:  “The  nest  (a 

raven’s)  does  not  show  up  very  clearly 
in  the  picture;  it  is  two  and  five-eighths 
inches  from  the  hottom  and  one  and 
three-quarter  inches  from  the  right 
hand  side.”  When  it  is  necessary  to 
give  directions  how  to  find  a picture 
its  value  may  be  regarded  justly  as 
doubtful. 


The  subscription  tickets  for  the  Ab- 
bey, Shoeffel  and  Grau  opera  season 
are  to  be  sold  by  auction.  Before  bid- 
ding, the  disgruntled  of  last  year  should 
secure  affidavits  from  the  leading  sing- 
ers that  they  will  be  in  the  best  physi- 
cal condition,  and  they  should  at  once 
draw  up  a scheme  for  the  regulation 
of  the  climate  in  February.  After  they 
have  attended  to  these  little  matters, 
jierhaps  they  may  consider  the  expe- 
diency of  building  an  opera  house,  such 
a one  as  is  found  in  nearly  every  West- 
ern city  of  importance. 


If  you  wish  a celery  purfie  to  be  with- 
out blemish,  flavor  with  an  onion,  a 
pinch  of  sugar,  salt  and  pepper;  moisten 
with  milk,  thicken  with  flour,  and  then 
put  your  reliance  in  a sieve.  Do  not 
forget  the  glory  of  celery  root,  so  de- 
spised by  the  thoughtless  herd. 


“Voice  is  habit.”  Too  frequently  in 
Boston  it’s  a bad  habit.  You  hear  in 
street  cars  voices,  coming  from  the 
sweet  mouths  of  women,  that  at  once 
suggest  the  need  of  sandpaper  and  a 
jack-plane. 

The  arrangement  of  the  rooms  at 
Blenheim  is  so  complicated  that  “peo- 
ple can  visit  for  weeks  without  ever 
meeting.”  And  thus  may  the  Duke  be 
able  to  entertain  queer  American  guests. 


affffTCrtS  curiosities  to  show  the,,,...  <2) 
'1  °'rel  expatiates  upon  the  beauties 

of  th<i  creed  known  as  “Unitarian;” 
a i id  oven  gives,  with  succinct  but  sym- 
pathetic appreciation,  the  leading  points 
ot  a youthful  minister’s  sermon.  (3)  On 
every  page  of  the  novel  is  to  be  traced 
some  mark  of  the  musical  amateur. 
.The  Gazette  then  adds:  "People  like  Mr. 
Rims  Reeves  may  be  right  in  believing 
that  the  music  hall  calls  for  mission- 
aries in  the  cause  of  art,  and  may  try 
to  cater  for  that  call  in  a rational, 
sensible  way;  but  to  suggest,  as  this— 
we  will  be  kind  and  assume  unknown- 
authoress  does,  that  a girl  getting  up 
and  singing  ‘Du  Bist  die  Ruh’  at  the 
Empire  will  be  received  with  tears  of 
joy  and  penitence  by  its  hardened  hab- 
itues, and  will  effect  a great  and  perma- 
nent redemption,  is— we  can  only  think 
of  one  word— idiotic.” 


xi4.ni  An.rprrBosi  op  un«' 

moment,  that  dismal  night.,  'Tv, -as 

the  ninth  roiiiW  that 

after  taking  mod<-.:ly  a left  swing  on 
the  jaw,  adnilnlst.-'vd  a terrific  right 
swing,  and  thus  the'  tunic  nearly  sev- 
ered Mr,  Eavlgno’s  ear,  ' 'Which  was 
hanging  half  off.”  To  use  the  language 
of  the  poet, 

' But  Joe  threw  off  a right-haml or. 
Meant  for  a certain  effect.  The  true  Hcientitl- 
eal  manner 

Fliewn  by  IVitlcrt  in  this  was  cheered 

by  the  audience. 

Thunders  of  (Japping  ensued,  and  the  whole 
ring  roared  like  a bullock. " 


Did  not  the  designer  of  the  cover 
of  the  Lark  No.  7 remember  distinctly 
the  illustrations  to  Boutet  de  Monvel’s 
book?  At  any  rate  he  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  originality  of  the  in- 
troduction of  the  bird  cage. 

Let  us  again  quote  from  the  glorious 
history  of  infallible  science.  Do  you 
know  Dr.  Wilkin’s  experiment  concern- 
ing the  force  of  blowing  with  a man’s 
breath?  “Take  the  bladder  of  an  ox 
or  a cow;  fasten  to  the  neck  of  it  a 
pipe  of  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  bore, 
and  six  or  eight  inches  long;  let  one 
end  of  the  pipe  be  trumpet-fashion,  for 
the  more  convenient  applying  of  the  lip 
to  it.  If  the  whole  body  of  this  blad- 
der, to  that  very  end  where  it  is  fas- 
tened to  the  pipe,  be  laid  flat  upon  a 
table  (all  of  the  air  being  first  thrust 
out),  then  a joint-stool,  turned  upside 
down,  being  set  upon  the  bladder  and 
a fat  boy  of  about  16  or  17  years  old 
sitting  on  the  other  end  of  the  joint- 
stool,  a man  may,  by  blowing  this  blad- 
der, lift  up  the  stcol  and  boy  about 
two  inches.”  , 

“CARMEN.” 

“Carmen”  entered  on  its  second  week 
last  night  at  the  Castle  Square.  There 
was  a very  large  and  applausive  audi- 
ence. The  applause  was  well  deserved, 
for  the  performance  is  indeed  excellent, 
and  when  the  low  prices  of  admission 
are  considered  it  is  indeed  remarkable. 
Great  attention  is  paid  to  the  detail  of 
the  opera.  How  seldom,  for  instance, 
is  the  chorus  of  gamins  heard  in  more 
pretentious  productions.  It  is,  as  a rule, 
either  omitted  or  sung  by  women,  and 
thus  Bizet's  intention  is  entirely  de- 
stroyed. The  Carmen  of  Miss  Lane  is 
an  interesting  and  consistent  perform- 
ance, and  in  many  respects  it  is  one  of 
genuine  artistic  worth.  Miss  Mason 
has  never  appeared  to  such  advantage 
as  in  the  first  act  of  this  opera.  The 
other  members  of  the  company  are 
satisfactory,  and  often  more  than  that. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  opera  is 
mounted  handsomely.  There  is  a great 
demand  for  seats,  and  orders  should  be 
entered  at  once. 

“Fra  Diavolo”  will  be  given  at  the 
Castle  Square  Theatre  next  tveek.  “Rip 
Van  Winkle,”  a comic  opera  by  Plan- 
quette,  is  in  active  preparation. 


If  E.  E.  really  wishes  to  know  “what 
ever  became  of  the  husband  of  Lady 
Henry  Somerset  H.  A.  E.  will  be  glad 
to  give  particulars  which  may  be  in- 
teresting, not  for  gossip’s  sake,  but 
that  a more  tender  sympathy  may  bo 
extended  to  one  of  the  kindest,  most 
charitable,  and  most  lovable  women 
God  ever  created.”  If  E.  E.  will  send  his 
address  to  the  Journal,  we  will  forward 
him  the  address  of  IT.  A.  E.  There 
sefems  to  bo  a prospect  of  missionary 
work  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

All  this  reminds  us  of  the  fact  that 
Mr.  James  Howel  wrote  on  December  4, 
5637,  to  T.  D.  Esquire,  as  follows:  “For 
my  part,  I think  of  Beauties,  as  Philip 
King  01  Macedon  thought  of  Cities, 
there  Is  none  so  inexpugnable,  but  an 
Ass  laden  with  Gold  may  enter  into 
them;  you  know  what  the  Spaniard 
.sailh  Dadivos  quebrant  anpenas,  pres- 
ents can  rend  rocks:  Pearl  and  Golden 
Bullets  may  do  much  upon  the  1m- 
pregnablest  Beauty  that  is.  * * * ’Tis 
a powerful  Sex,  they  were  too  strong 
for  the  First,  the  Strongest  and  Wisest 
Man  that  was.” 


[Freni  the  bountiful  infinite  West,  from  the 
happy  memorial  places 

j Full  of  the  stately  repose  and  the  lordly  de- 
light of  the  dead. 

Where  tile  fortunate  islands  are  lit  with  the 
light  of  ineffable  faces, 

1 Amt  t lie  sound  of  a sea  without  wind  is 
about  them,  and  sunset  is  red. 

: The  author  of  these  brave,  mirifiek 

[lines  is  now  living,  and  he  is  an  English- 
man. And  yet  -Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling, 
forsooth,  is  mentioned  seriously  by  some 
as  a candidate  for  the  Poet  Laureate- 
ship.  Phoebus  Apollo! 


Now  Lady  Randolph  Churchill  is 
known  as  the  “First  Cyclienne  of  Eng- 
land and  France,”  a phrase,  by  the 
way,  which  is  neither  good  French  nor 
good  English.  Lady  Churchill  has  in- 
\estigated  the  “social  status”  of  riders, 
and  she  thinks  “they  must  necessarily 
be  of  the  best  toned  people,  as  there  is 
no  inducement  for  a person  of  doubtful 
tastes  to  ride  a wheel,  for  the  exercise 
takes  one  into  the  country  where  na- 
ture is  purest.  Moreover,  on  a wheel  a 
woman  must  attend  to  her  business  of  j 
, pedaling  along,  without  stopping  to  I 
I chatter  or  to  elicit  admiration  from 
I others,  as  she  may  do  when  riding  or 
driving.”  And  so  no  one  goes  into  the 
country  for  diversion  but  “the  best 
toned  people.”  Has  Lady  Churchill 
never  observed  in  the  country  of  her 
adoption  ’Arry  and  ’Arrlet  communing 
1 with  nature  on  a Sunday  or  a bank- 
holiday? 

There  is  a new  treatise  on  backgam- 
mon—a capital  game  for  developing 
flexibility  of  the  wrist— and  thus  we  are  ! 
led  to  thoughts  of  golf:  “This  ‘rustic  ' 

pastime'  (i.  e.,  golf),  we  are  further  in-  i 
formed,  was  called  'Paganica,  because 
j it  was  used  by,  the  common  people.’ 

I In  that  case  the  tools  required  must 
have  been  fewer,  simpler,  and  less  cost- 
ly than  those  employed  in  our  more 
scientific  game— a supposition  which 
amounts  to  a certainty  when  we  reflect 
that  the  competitors  were  independent 
I a broad  expanse  like  our  links  (Ang- 
j lice  ‘downs’  or  'commons’),  confining 
themselves,  as  they  did.  within  com- 
paratively circumscribed  limits.” The 

Popular  Recreator,  Vol.  II.,  p.  199. 
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“After  all,”  said  grandfather,  peering 
through  his  dusty  spectacles,  “after  all,  it’s 
. only  a question  o’f  degree." 


A contemporary  goes  out  of  its  way 
to  sneer  at  Julian  Hawthorne  because 
he  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  remember 
what  James  Russell  Lowell  said.  The 
real  trouble  with  Mr.  Hawthorne  was 
that  ho  did  .not  have  imagination 
enough  to  guess  what  Mr.  Lowell  should 
have  said  under  the  circumstances. 


Nor  was  this  the  only  instance  when 
Mr.  Lowell,  surprised  at  finding  how 
his  speech  looked  in  print,  tried  to  shift  ! 
the  burden  of  responsibility  from  his 
Own  shoulders  to  those  of  a reporter. 


Mr.  Lowell,  in  this  respect,  was  only  I 
one  of  many.  He  was  not  the  last  of  i 
the  race. 


But  the  diffleultest  go  to  understand, 

And  the  diffleultest  job  a man  can  do, 

Is  to  come  it  brave  and  meek  with  thirty  bob 
a week, 

And  feel  that  that’s  the  proper  thing  for 
you. 

The  Galignani  Messenger  thus  speaks 
of  Arthur  Dacre  and  Amy  Roselle, 
whose  tragic  ending  is  fresh  in  the 


An  English  authority  insists  that 
quinces  should  go  into  the  dish  with  j 
apples  in  the  making  of  an  apple-pie. 
“They  give  a certain  distinction  the  un- 
aided apple,  in  the  same  emergency, 
could  not  achieve.”  Perish  the  thought! 
The  apple  needs  no  such  meretricious 
aid.  What  has  become,  by  the  way,  of 
the  deep  apple-pie,  without  bottom 
crust,  and  with  an  inverted  teacup  in 
the  centre?  A quince  in  such  a pie 
would  be  a blasphemy. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  suspects  Mrs. 
Laura  O.  Chant  of  being  the  author  of 
a three-volume  novel  “Normanstowe” 
and  for  these  reasons:  (1)  Ella  Lyell 

gathers  grateful  chorus  and  ballet  I 
girls  from  the  Cosmopolitan  into  her 
bosom  “to  listen  to  the  reading  of  a 
story,  also  bringing  out  photographs 


The  mention  of  Lowell's  name  recalls 
the  once  boasted  supremacy  of  Boston 
—that  is,  Boston  including  Cambridge. 
Ichabod!  the  glory  is  departed!  And: 
what  is  equally  deplorable,  the  athletic 
supremacy  is  departing.  The  Honorable 
.John  Lawrence  Sullivanee  is  now  ad- 
dicted to  the  stage,  and  will  no  doubt 
be  seen  here  soon,  co-operating  with 
Messrs.  Clapp,  Winslow,  Rogers  and 
< 'o.  in  the  elevation  and  the  puri- 
lication  of  the  drama.  Mr.  Dixon  1 
has  not  been  conspicuous  in  the  vine- 
yard of  late.  Mr.  Spider  Weir  seems 
to  be  sulking'  ingloriously,  like  Achilles 
in  his  tent.  And  this  is  sad  news  about 
Mr.  Joe  Walcott,  wRo  was  so  thor- 
oughly lambasted  at,  Maspeth  by  Mr. 
George  Lavigne.  known  better  to  his 
thousands  of  admirers  as  the  “Saginaw 


They  talked  at  the  Club  about  the  real 
or  alleged  advantages  of  a university 
course.  “When  a university  course 
convinces,  like  a slumbering  woman 
and  child  convince,”  said  the  poet, 

| Who-Knows-His-Whitman.  Old  Auger 
mourned  the  fact  that  he  couldn’t  find 
' his  degree.  “How  many  of  us  could?” 
asked  another.  And  another  wondered 
j where  all  the  degrees  went  to  after 
they  were  received  thankfully  by  the 
gentlemen  of  the  graduating  class. 

“Where  do  they  go  to?”  It  was  poor 
Old  Chimes,  who  sat  gloomily  in  a cor- 
ner, fortifying  himself  with  the  lurid 
glory  of  Medford.  “Where  do  degrees 
go  to?  Why,  they  go  to  the  thermome- 
| ter  men.  There  are  212  for  the  boiling 
point  of  Fahrenheit,  and  the  smaller 
coi]i'3,cs  supply  makers  of  Centigrade 

and  Reaumur.  You  see The 

wretched  man  was  alone.  ‘ Strange, 
he  murmured,  “these  fellows  at  the 
Porphyry  don’t  care  any  more  for  se- 
rious or  instructive  conversation.” 

One  of  the  many  accomplishments  of 
Judge  Rufus  W.  Peckham  is  a rare 
mastery  of  a minatory  and  objurgatory 
vocabulary.  He  inherited  this  from  his 
father,  but  he  has  embellished  it  by 
natural  talent  and  patient  research. 
[No  soldier  who  fought  in  Flanders,  no 
buccaneer  who  sailed  the  Spanish 
Main  ever  wielded  such  a terrible  weap- 
on. Judge  Peckliam’s  use  of  this 
sturdy  yet  bejewelled,  flashing  spee-hu 
Is  fluent,  courtly  and  dignified.  Ana 


tut- 
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even  he  at  whom  the  thunderbolt  Is 
launched  admires  the  dazzling  splendor 
though  he  may  tremble  at  the  rever- 
beration. 

Walter  Blackburn  Harte  is  beyond 
doubt  and  per.dventure  the  leading 
Essayist  in  Boston  today.  For  Boston 
perhaps  you  had  better  read  “The 
United  States.”  His  matter  Is  original 
and  brave,  his  style  is  clear,  polished 
when  effect  is  to  be  gained  thereby, 
blunt  when  the  blow  of  the  bludgeon 
(6hould  fall,  and  at  times  delightfully 
■whimsical,  rambling,  paradoxical,  fan- 
tastical. Is  he  appreciated  in  Boston? 
He  certainly  is  in  London;  for  the  staid 
weeklies  are  not  in  the  habit  of  waxing 
hysterical  over  things  American,  and 
yet  they  have  not  scrupled  to  speak  of 
Montaigne  in  their  praise  of  Harte. 
Nor  is  the  applause  of  such  men  as 
Le  Gallienne  and  Zangwill  to  be  lightly 
won.  But  read  for  yourself,  Miss  Eus- 
tacia;  read  for  yourself;  and  Harte's 
“Meditations  in  Motley”  will  remain 
one  of  your  favorite  books. 

Now,  Mr.  Harte  is  the  editor  of  The 
Fly  Leaf,  which  is  to  be  issued  month- 
ly. It  is  “a  pamphlet  periodical  of  the 
new — the  new  man,  new  woman,  new 
ideas,  whimsies  and  things.”  The  first 
number  is  out,  and  let  us  'call  earnestly 
your  attention  to  it. 

“It  is  time,”  says  Mr.  Harte,  “that 
the  field  of  contemporary  journalism  is 
already  fairly  well  stocked  with  vari- 
ous periodicals,  of  various  shades  of 
Unprovoked  domesticity,  and  innocu- 
ous intention  in  the  way  of  imparting 
that  miscellaneous  misinformation, 
which  is  the  mental  stock-in-trade  of 
the  millions  everywhere,  and  put  into 
print  day  after  day,  is  the  most  effec- 
tive bar  to  'tolerance  and  growth  and 
hospitality  of  thought.  But  there  is 
plenty  of  room  for  the  Fly  Leaf.  These 
highly  respectable  publications  are  all 
competing  with  each  other,  and  reap- 
ing the  rich  rewards  that  are  the 
portion  of  those  who  have  invested 
their  capital  in  the  impossible  virtues 
and  spotless  innocence  of  the  Young 
Person.  * * * The  Fly  Leaf  belongs 
t.o  this  end  of  the  century.  It  is  essen- 
tially modern.  It  does  not  look  to  the 
future,  however,  with  any  affected  fin 
de  siecle  weariness  or  ennui,  but  with 
the  hopefulness  and  stirring  courage  of 
youth.  It  does  not  aim  to  be  Decadent, 
or  pin  its  faith  to  any  particular  Ism; 
although  it  will  always  be  hospitable 
to  art  and  beauty  and  truth  from  any 
quarter.” 

In  this  first  number,  well  printed,  of 
convenient  shape  and  yet  shamefully 
cheap  in  price,  you  will  find  an  agree- 
able roasting  of  Mr.  Stephen  Crane; 
an  essay  on  the  “Yellow  Girl;”  how  the 
plague  of  locusts  in  the  shape  of  Eng- 
lish authors  has  descended  upon  the 
American  public  reading  American 
magazines;  a sketch  of  iron  pathos  en- 
titled “The  Jealous  God;”  as  well  as 
paragraphs  benignant  and  destructive. 

Is  the  fierce  and  black  whiskered 
oath,  “Cat’s  foot  in  the  bandbox.”  still 
heard  in  New  England  villages?  Can 
anyone  explain  the  origin  of  the  phrase? 
Is  it,  perhaps,  a softening  of  an  un- 
pleasant exclamation  found  in  slang 
dictionaries  of  the  18th  century? 


The  European  Powers  are  like  the  old 
English  club  men— they  no  longer  have 
any  confidence  in  Porte. 

Tonight  is  the  Eve  of  St.  Nicholas, 
“who,  long  ago,  used  In  the  night  time 
to  throw  purses  in  at  the  windows  of 
poor  maids,  to  be  marriage  portions  for 
them.”  Margaret,  Countess  of  Rich- 
mond, prayed  to  St.  Nicholas,  the  pa- 
tron and  helper  of  all  true  maidens,  when 
she  was  9 years  old,  about  the  choice 
of  a husband,  and  the  saint  appeared 
in  a vision  and  announced  the  Earl  of 
■iRichmona.  This  must  be  true,  for 
Bishop  Fisher  mentioned  the  circum- 
stance in  a sermon. 


And  it  was  on  Dec.  5,  1621,  that  Mr. 
James  Howel  wrote  Mr.  Tho.  Bowyer 
about  an  unpleasant  habit  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Geneva:  “They  have  one 

Policy,  lest  that  their  pretty  Republic 
.should  be  pester’d  with  Fugitives,  their 
■Law  is.  That  what  Stranger  soever 
•flies  thither  for  Sanctuary,  he  is  pun- 
ishable there  in  the  same  degree,  as  in 
,the  Country  where  he  committed  the 
offence.” 

Contemporaries  are  flaunting  vigor- 
ously paragraphs  like  this  in  the  face 
of  the  public;  “Mile.  Chaminade,  Frau 
von  Bronsart,  etc.,  are  giving  the  lie  to 
those  worthy  people  who  have  pro- 
claimed for  ages  that  women  could 
never  become  composers.”  Nobody  ever 
denied  that  women  could  not  laboriously 
put  notes  together,  or,  in  some  in- 
stances, write  pleasing  tunes.  The  fact 
remains  • that  today  there  is  not  one 
■female  composer  of  high  reputation, 
even  in  the  second  class.  The  one 
woman  that  has  attained  the  highest 
|!  nfetch  is  neither  Augusta  Holmes  nor 
Miss  Chaminade;  her  name  is  Marie 
Ffilicie  ClSmence  de  Reiset,  Vicomtesse 
de  Grandval,  and  she  is  nearly  65  years 
old. 


CECILIA’S  FIRST. 

Twentieth  Season  Opened 
by  Berlioz’s  Requiem. 


The  Club’s  Performance  Re= 
spectable  Throughout. 


A.  Work  Inspired  by  Terror 
of  Judgment  Day. 


The  Cecilia  began  its  twentieth  sea- 
son by  a performance  of  the  Requiem 
of  Berlioz.  Mr.  J.  C.  Bartlett  was  the 
solo  tenor. 

Berlioz  wrote  this  Requiem  around, 
and  for  the  sake  of,  the  "Tuba  mirum.” 
The  vision  of  the  Last  Day  with  the 
trumpet  call  to  the  quick  and  the  dead 
haunted  him  before  there  was  any  talk 
of  his  composing  the  music  for  the 
commemorative  service  in  the  Invalides. 
When,  as  a youth,  he  wrote  a mass  for 
SaJnt-Roch,  afterward  performed  at 
Saint-Eustache,  and  then  burned  by 
him,  the  one  phase  of  the  ritual  that 
appealed  irresistibly  to  him  was  the 
”Et  iterum  venturus.”  Read  the  letter 
of  Berlioz,  written  in  1827  to  Humbert 
Ferrand,  and  see  how  his  soul  was 
shaken  by  the  dramatic  possibilities 
suggested  to  a composer  by  that  text. 
And  when  Berlioz  was  in  Italy  he  medi- 
tated a colossal  work,  “The  Judgment 
Day,”  in  which  actors,  singers  and  a 
gigantic  orchestra  should  strike  terror 
to  the  hearer.  More  than  once  he  wrote 
of  this  projected  work  to  Ferrand,  but 
the  pivotal  idea  at  last  found  tumult- 
uous expression  in  the  Requiem  Mass. 

Nor  is  it  too  much  to  say  that  it  was 
the  theatrically  imposing  sounding  of 
the  last  trump  that  spurred  Berlioz  to 
writing  this  mass.  He  wrote  it  at 
fever  heat;  but  his  imagination  flagged 
after  he  had  heard  the  trumpets  of  the 
sky. 

Again,  Berlioz  thought  this  mass  or- 
chestrally.  Here,  as  is  often  observed 
in  other  vocal  compositions  by  him,  he 
shows  the  need  of  thorough  training  in 
counterpoint  the  moment  he  endeavors 
to  produce  effects  solely  by  voices.  Here 
again  is  he  melodicaiiy  weak.  Too 
often  does  he  seek  ease  by  having  re- 
source to  a unison.  When  he  really 
sets  about  it  to  invent  a tune  he  is  apt 
to  be  vulgar  or  dull.  For  one  sublime, 
harmonic  effect,  as  in  the  progression 
from  D major  to  B major,  eleven  meas- 
ures before  the  "Te  decet  hymnus,”  you 
will  find  20  Instances  of  long-continued 
lapses  into  cheap  operatic  style.  There 
Is  the  phrase,  “Lacrymosa"  given  out 
by  the  second  sopranos  and  the  tenors 
In  unison,  and  it  is  for  all  the  world 
like  the  violin  figure  that  accompanies 
Arthur  when  he  is  introduced  to  the 
guests  in  "Lucia.”  The  opera,  I be- 
lieve, was  composed  at  a later  date 
than  the  mass,  but  the  phrases  are 
alike  in  their  agreeable  banality.  What 
a wretched  example  of  part  writing  is 
the  unaccompanied  "Quaerens  me,” 
only  equaled  in  ugliness  and  lack  of 
ease  by  the  fugue  in  the  Sanctus.  For 
one  impressive  effect  in  this  work  you 
will  find  a dozen  dreary  pages. 

Yes,  and  on  the  other  hand,  when  the 
effects  are  Impressive,  they  are  over- 
whelming. I do  not  refer  now1  only  to 
the  brute  effect  of  massed  instruments 
in  the  "Tuba  Mirum.”  I refer  rather 
to  such  measures  as  the  "Salva  me,” 
the  ”et  lux  perpetua,”  the  ethereal 
Sanctus,  the  final  “Quia  pius  es.” 

The  has  been  considerable  discussion 
over  the  question  whether  Berlioz  had 
any  religious  feeling.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  his  memoirs  and  letters  show  a 
spirit  of  revolt  against  the  church  and 
the  idea  of  responsibility  to  a super- 
natural being.  Furthermore,  there  are 
those  who  agree  with  Thackeray  that 
a religious  Frenchman  is  one  of  the 
most  laughable  sights  in  this  vale  of 
tears.  But  with  the  actual  religious 
belief  or  with  the  infidelity  of  Berlioz 
we  have  nothing  to  do  when  viewing 
him  as  a composer.  Art  of  every  kind 
is  full  of  paradoxical  examples.  Paul 
Verlaine  is  a modern  Instance:  a man 
of  infamous  life  writes  the  most  in- 
spired, devout,  repentant,  mystical  re- 
ligious poetry  of  this  generation.  But 
we  have  to  do  with  this  question:  Did 
Berlioz  have  religious  imagination? 
This  question  must  be  answered  frank- 
ly in  the  negative.  He  wrote  this  mass 
to  rid  himself  of  the  haunting  musical 
portrayal  of  the  terrors  of  the  Last 
Day.  Pie  also  was  glad  to  have  an  op- 
portunity to  solve  practically  certain 
orchestral  problems,  as  in  the  use  of 
trombones  and  flutes  in  the  Hostias. 
He  would  as  joyfully,  yes  more  gladly 
have  solved  these  problems  and  rid 
himself  of  his  burden  In  a work  that 
appealed  to  him  dramatically  through- 
out. And  so  we  find  whenever  there 
Is  no  prick  of  intense  theatricallsm,  his 
Pegasus  is  a sorry  hack  with  drooping 
ears  and  a despondent  tall. 

How  artificial  and  affected  Is  the  very 
start  of  the  "Dies  irae”!  Music  utterly 
without  distinction  where  it  should 
strike  awe.  But  Berlioz  no  doubt  ar- 
gued, “If  I make  a distinct  impression 
at  the  start,  what  will  there  be  left 
for  me  when  I come  to  the  'Tuba  mi- 
rum.’ ” There  is  always  the  thought 
of  that  one  episode.  How  tiresome  and 
how  trivial  is  the  constant  reiteration 
by  the  tenors  of  "dies  irae”  after  the 
basses  attack  the  "quantus  tremor”! 
What  a sandy  waste  of  notes  in  the 


Offertorlum  before  the  marvelous 
“promlsisti”  is  reached!  How  jejune 
and  without  pathos  is  the  “Quid  sum 
miser,”  which  last  evening  was  sung 
as  a solo  instead  of  by  the  first  tenors! 
And  when  you  consider  the  tremendous 
crash  itself,  the  crash  so  long  medi- 
tated and  so  laboriously  contrived,  the 
hearer  is  not  so  overwhelmed  with  awe 
that  he  is  unable  to  speculate  or  even 
count  the  drums,  to  see  if  the  require- 
ments of  the  score  are  met. 

There  are  indisputable  proofs  of  the 
genius  of  Berlioz  in  this  Requiem.  But 
as  a work  of  art  it  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  his  Fantastic  Symphony,  his 
Romeo  and  Juliet  music,  or  his  Dam- 
nation of  Faust.  It  strips  bare 
his  two  great  weaknesses:  his  poverty 
of  melodic  Invention,  and  his  inability 
to  write  with  eminent  success  for 
voices.  When  you  write  music  for  fhe 
church,  no  daring  instrumentation,  no 
one  colossal  splash  of  lurid  color  will 
disguise  such  radical  faults. 

A * A 

The  performance  of  the  Requiem  de- 
mands trained  singers  who  have  re- 
hearsed most  diligently,  an  enormous 
orchestra  that  has  rehearsed  most  dili- 
gently, and  a conductor  who  plays  upon 
singers  and  orchestra  as  a pianist  upon 
a piano.  It  is  seldom,  then,  that  this 
Mass  is  ever  heard  as  it  looks  in  the 
score  and  may  be  Imagined  from  it. 
To  say  that  the  performance  last  even- 
ing was  wholly  excellent  would  be  to 
say  the  thing  which  is  not.  Yet  it 
may  be  said  truthfully  that  the  per- 
formance was  respectable  throughout, 
and  at  times  admirable.  The  chorus 
was  heard  to  fullest  advantage  in  the 
“Quaerens  me,”  which  was  sung  with 
beauty,  of  tone  and  more  than  ordi- 
nary expression;  and  every  musician 
knows  how  difficult  was  the  task.  Mr. 
Lang  took  the  tempo  of  the  "Requiem” 
and  the  "Lacrymosa”  at  too  fast  a 
pace,  and  increased  thereby  the  vul- 
garity of  the  latter  number.  Too  often 
there  was  monotony  in  the  degree  of 
force,  and  piano  passages  were  fre- 
quently sung  as  though  they  were 
forte.  But  he  no  doubt  preferred  this 
monotonv  to  the  risk  of  false  intona- 
tion and  consequent  confusion.  The 
orchestra  was  not  well  balanced,  for 
the  strings  were  numerically  weak. 
The  demands  of  Berlioz  were  only  par- 
tially complied  with.  The  kettle  drums 
were  there,  but  other  percussion  in- 
instruments and  certain  brass  instru- 
ments were  wanting. 

In  spite  of  the  shortcomings,  some 
of  them  inevitable,  to  which  I have 
alluded,  the  performance  was  a credi- 
table one,  and  this  phrase  applied  to 
the  Requiem  means  much.  Mr.  Bart- 
lett sang  his  solos  effectively,  and  with 
genuine  appreciation  of  the  text. 

Philip  Hale. 


Now  I see  the  secret  of  the  making  of  the 
best  persons, 

It  is  to  grow  in  the  open  air,  and  to  eat 
and  sleep  with  the  earth.  ^ 

Yet  are  there  mental  tempests  that 
prove  the  tragic,  heroic  soul  in  city  life. 
Look  only  at  the  Personal  column  of  a 
contemporary. 

"BLOOMERS— Good  morning,  dearest.  Oh! 
I was  broke  up  since  . Am  conscien- 
tiously keeping  my  diary.  GOLF.” 

How  simple,  yet  how  brave  this  is. 
He  was  "broke  up,”  to  use  his  homely, 
pathetic  language,  at  the  sight  of  his 
betrothed  in  bloomers.  Even  now  he 
is  hardly  accustomed  to  the  sight;  and 
so  until  he  can  smile  on  her  without  an 
effort,  he  sends  her  morning  greetings 
through  a newspaper.  He  is  faithful 
to  her  in  very  thought.  Is  he  not  keep- 
ing his  diary,  as  he  promised  her  to  do 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year? 


'APHRODITF.— Old  number  will  do,  1 ut 
lost  one  preferred.  PUCK.” 

This  pleases  us  less.  The  anachron- 
ism is  too  pronounced.  Shakspeare,  it 
is  true,  introduces  Theseus  and  Puck 
in  the  same  play,  but  Aphrodite  and 
Puck— no,  this  will  never  do.  And  what 
is  this  reference  to  a number?  Is  it  a 
matter  of  boots  or  glores?  Probably  of 
girdles,  for  Puck  was  a famous  putter 
round  of  girdles,  and  Aphrodite  wore 
one,  even  when  she  wore  nothing  else, 
so  poets  tell  us. 

Nothing  has  for  a long  time  interested 
the  Earnest  Student  of  Sociology  so 
much  as  the  recent  lecture  on  the  re- 
sults obtained  by  an  examination  of 
10.000  children.  Thus,  “children  from 
one  to  two  years  of  age  evidenced  an 
Intense  fear  of  big  teeth,”  real  or  arti- 
ficial. Many  children  are  instinctively 
afraid  of  snakes,  blood,  wind,  thunder  | 
storms.  Many  children  are  fond  of 
pretty  objects,  and  there  are  some  that 
show  affection  to  parents.  These  results 
are  said  to  be  of  extreme  value.  An 
examination  of  10,000  men  might  lead 
to  equally  interesting  conclusions.  Thus, 
90  per  cent,  would  probably  show  a re- 
luctance to  attend  afternoon  teas. 
Three  thousand  men  like  symphony 
concerts;  6000  could  not  be  dragged  to 
Music  Hall  by  wild  horses,  and  1000 
are  not  afraid  of  music.  This  is,  in- 
deed, an  age  of  scientific  investigation. 


Futhermore,  such  investigations  per- 
tain intimately  to  humanity.'  Here  is 
no  trivial  paper  “on  Megaladapis 
Madagascariensis,”  or  flippant  article 
“on  a minute  analysis  by  electric  stim- 
ulation of  the  so-called  motor  region 
(facial  area)  of  the  cortex  cerebri  in 
the  monkey  (Macacus  Sinicus),”  or  a 
superficial  lecture  “on  the  singular  so- 
lutions of  simultaneous  ordinary  differ- 
ential equations  and  the  theory  of  con- 
gruencies.” Such  lectures  as  that  given 
lately  in  Brookline  make  for  domestic 
righteousness  and  the  joy  or  woe  of 
our  own  households. 


“December  cold  with  snow,  good  'for  I 
rye.”  There  is  an  inversion  of  this 
saw  so  easily  to  be  discovered  by  true 
sports,  active  or  retired,  that  we  will 
not  insult  their  intelligence  by  spelling 
It  out.  

If  the  accounts  of  the  newspapers  are 
In  any  way  exact,  Mr.  Anthony.  Corn- 
stock  might  well  turn  his  attention  to  ' 
“Tristan  and  Isolde,”  as  played  and  ; 
sung  by  Nordica  and  Jean  de  Reszke.  I 
But  perhaps  he  is  a Wagnerite  and 
thinks  this  opera  a nobler,  purer  work  | 
of  art  than  tragedy  by  Sophocles  or 
Shakspeare.  

Speaking  of  “Tristan  and  Isolde”  re-  i 
minds  us  of  the  non-heating  of  the  | 
electric  cars.  Of  course,  if  there  is  a 
law  regulating  the  question  of  heat, 
that  law  should  be  obeyed;  but  heat 
has  Its  terrors.  Soggy  humanity  is  none 
the  sweeter  when  its  temperature  is  ' 
raised  and  active  life  succeeds  to  tor- 
pidity. This  is  an  age  when  even  the  j 
fastidious  seem  to  yield  to  the  passion  j 
for  perfumes.  Women,  yea,  men— we 
say  it  to  their  shame — are  musk-scented  ' 
and  aggressively,  arrogantly  odorous. 
It  is  true  the  resplendent  and  ravish- 
ing girls  of  paradise,  called  Hfir  al 
oyiin,  are  created,  not  of  clay,  as  mor- 
tal women  are,  but  of  pure  musk.  How- 
ever, we  are  not  Orientals  but  New 
Englanders,  and  we  do  not  look  toward 
Mecca.  Almost  as  bad  as  the  deadly 
musk  is  the  perfume  of  uncleanly  and 
careless  poverty.  Now  in  such  cases 
cold  and  frost  are  life  preservers.  If 
street  cars  are  to  be  heated  to  furnace 
heat,  there  should  be  a rigorous  exam- 
ination of  applicants  for  admission,  and 
tne  conductor  should  be  a skilled  noso- 
phil.  The  latter  might  occasionally 
spray  the  passengers  as  they  sit  and 
stand  with  germicides  to  his  own  and 
their  advantage. 


There  has  long  been  an  untitled  aris 
tocracy  in  the  United  States.  Those  i 
who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  claim  Salem  , 
as  a birthplace  are,  of  course,  the  ! 
leaders.  Now  the  glad  tidings  come  | 
that  there  is  to  he  a real,  live  American 
Baron  in  New  York.  The  noble  tribute  ' 
is  paid  to  sugar.  This  is  as  it  should 
be.  For  the  supremacy  of  America 
rests  cn  trade.  We  shall  soon  see  a ] 
Duke  of  Bologna,  and  brewers  will  re-  | 
joice  in  titles,  just  as  they  do  in  Eng-  j 
land.  It’s  a pity  that  Mr.  McAllister 
could  not  have  lived  to  see  the  glorious 
day.  And  the  Count  Johannes  died  too 
soon. 


It  is  stated  here  in  Boston  that  when 
a “bleeder”  is  turned  down  and  hurls 
in  disgust  the  word  “Bilk!”  at  the 
smooth  person,  the  term  foreshadows 
revenge.  We  take  the  liberty  of 
doubting  this  explanation.  We  believe 
that  “Bilk”  as  used  by  the  "bleeder,” 
who  solicits  vainly  a loan  which  he 
never  intends  to  pay,  or  who  is  unable 
to  dispose  of  tickets  for  an  alleged 
ball,  means  simply,  "swindler,  cheat,  or 
dead  beat.”  See,  for  instance,  Bret 
Harte’s  “condensed  novels,”  especially 
the  burlesque  of  Bulwer;  or  Marry- 
att’s  "Japhet,”  where  the  wagoner 
drove  off,  "cursing  him  for  a bilk.” 
This  word,  by  the  way,  lends  itself 
easily  to  contemptuous  enunciation. 


and  it  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
melodramatic  gesture.  Try  it,  and  see 
how  effective  it  is. 

No,  no.  “Bilk”  is  the  cry  of  a wound- 
ed soul,  of  a man  disheartened  and  ap- 
palled by  the  coldness  of  the  world. 
There  is  no  desire  to  argue;  the  smooth 
person  would  not  entertain  an  extended 
argument.  So  the  word  “Bilk  : a la- 
conic defiance  and  summing  up.  If  the 
term  had  been  known  to  the  French, 
Cambronne  would  have  used  it  at  Wa- 
terloo. 

Here  is  a true  story  of  life  in  a little 
Prussian  town.  Mr.  Johann  Goepper, 
commission  agent  for  tombstones  in 
Rixdorf,  knew  that  tombstones  may 
suffer  from  a period  of  depression,  and 
that  an  active  man  of  business  must 
sometimes  make  trade  where  he  can 
find  none.  Mr.  Goepper  accordingly 
gave  an  order  for  three  tombstones  for 
“eternalized,”  or  deceased  inhabitants 
of  Schulzendorf.  Moreover,  he  placed 
these  orders  with  a distant  stonemason  j 
who  could  not  be  supposed  to  be  fa-  | 
miliar  with  the  death  bill  In  that  local- 
ity. Then  he  took  his  commissions  and 
departed  rejoicing.  The  stonemasons 
naturally  brought  their  crosses  to  the 
cemetery  of  Schulzendorf;  they  could 
not  find  the  deceased  because  the  de- 
ceased were  living,  but  as  conscientious 
workmen  they  made  it  their  business  to 
' find  out  the  names  of  ^purchasers.  The 
disgust  of  the  latter  may  be  imagined 
when  they  received  three  handsome 
monuments  duly  recording  the  dates  of 
their  birth  and  death  ahd  with  suitable 
texts  inscribed  below.  The  aggrieved 
Schulzendorfians  may,  however,  com- 
fort themselves  with  the  thought  that 
the  goods  will  grow  valuable  with  time. 


i on  a hill  for  Its  own  Klory  anti  Uio  won- 

Mr.  Anthony  Stankowitch  Gave  His  I <iei-  and  the  edification  of  the  nations. 

_ ,,  , T,  , Kven  with  this  referee,  who  was  tern- 

First  Piano  Recital  in  Boston 
Last  Evening  in  Union  Hall — A 
Concert  of  No  Great  Distinction. 


rr 


This  was  the  program  of  the  concert 
given  last  evening  by  Mr.  Anthony 
Stankowitch: 

Tin  manna  ITnnselt 

Etude,  "It'  I Were  a Bird" Henselt 

Etude  Chopin 

Val.se  Chopin 

Magic  Kira  : Wagner-Brassln 

’’hunt  Polonaise  Liszt 

Kalo’gue  Liszt 

Valse  Impromptu  Liszt 

s "ii?  Wffhout  Wards  Tschalkowsky 

Scherzo  Tschaikowelcy 

Tarantelle  ,. Moszkowslti 

Mr.  Stankowitch  appeared  here  last 
season  in  a concert  given  by  Miss  Julia 
Meyer,  when  he  played  the  second  piano 
a a piano  concerto.  1 believe  his  first 
appearance  In  Boston  as  a solo  pianist 
was  last  evening. 

He  has  a technique  well  developed  in 
certain  ways,  so  that  he  overcomes  dif- 
ficulties with  apparent  ease:  but  this 
technique  is  not  as  yet  thoroughly  de- 
veloped; for  last  night  there  were  in- 
stances of  scrambling  and  muddiness. 
His  touch  is  apt  to  be  metallic  and  his 
tone  is  often  without  sustained  song. 
And  so  his  technical  performance  is 
uneven,  at  times  surprisingly  good, 
and  then,  again,  almost  that  of  an 
amateur. 

When  the  discussion  comes  to  the 
emotional  qualities  of  his  performance, 
there  is  no  high  praise  to  be  awarded. 
His  playing  showed  little  fancy  or  Im- 
agination. His  rubato  seemed  forced, 
and  at  no  time  was  there  marked 
poesy  or  depth.  He  was  heard  to  his 
better  advantage  in  the  pieces  by 
T-Tenselt  a I in  the  admirable  tran- 
scription byBrassin  than  in  Schumann’s 
“Carnaval”  or  the  pieces  by  Chopin. 
Often  in  passages  of  sheer  brilliancy 
lie  was  successful. 

It  would  seem  that  Mr.  Stankowitch 
had  devoted  his  time  to  the  technical 
side  of  playing  rather  than  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  emotions;  for  I do  not 
believe  that  he  is  naturally  without 
artistic  temperament.  Now,  It  is  true 
that  emotions  cannot  be  expressed  ade- 
quately without  a well  and  equally  de- 
veloped technique.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  pianists  whose  technique  is 
perhaps  less  than  that  of  Mr  Stanko- 
witch. who  nevertheless  move  tjte 
heaver.  The  sympathy  created  be- 
tween plaver  and  audience  is  not  merc- 
1'-  an  affair  of  devitalized  wrists,  equal 
lingers  and  judiciously  employed  ped- 
als. Has  not  Mr.  Stankowitch  in  hjs 
chase  after  technique  neglected  Emo- 
tional development?  There  is  ip  him 
certainlv  the  material  of  a good  pian- 
ist. Perhaps  last  night  he  was  not  In 
the  vein. 

• Philip  Hale. 

For  the  seed  sprouting  from  the  ground  is 
I ns  strange  a truth  as  though  we  saw  the 
l.sts  of  beaten  sweeping  onward  in  glory, 
could  commune  with  fairies,  or  raise 
from  his  grave  the  master  magician  of  song 
ho  laid  a curse  on  all  who  should  dig  hi3 
st.  But  like  children  who  go  to  sleep  in 
c grand  opera,  and  are  wild  with  delight 
Punch,  we  turn  aside  from  the  endless 
raele  of  nature  to  be  charmed  and  bewild- 
ed  with  the  petty  thaumaturgy  of  guitars 
the  dark,  cigarettes,  and  rope-tying,  be- 
muse it  corresponds  to  and  is  miracle 
-.ougli  for  us.  And  perhaps  it  is  as  well; 
r much  thought  on  the  Infinites  made  Jean 
1 aul  Richter  and  Thomas  Carlyle  half  mad 
,d  almost  untit  for  common  life. 


porarlly  color-blind,  Mr.  Dixon  still  up- 
held the  proud  banner  of  his  town,  for 
lie  damaged  seriously  the  curve  and  the 
substance  of  Mr.  Erne’s  right  ear,  and 
nfter  the  fifth  round  he  smashed  and 
he  bashed,  he  thumped  and  he  tunked, 
he  lambasted  thoroughly  the  gentle- 
man from  Buffalo.  We  owe  Mr.  Dixon 
an  apology,  which  we  feel  sure  will  be 
accepted  in  the  chivalric  spiiut  that  dis- 
tinguishes our  esteemed  and  able 
friend. 

This  reminds  us  that  the  ‘‘parapher- 
nalia” of  cirqus  companies  will  be  used 
in  the  match  between  Col.  Robert  Fitz- 
simmons and  the  Honorable  Peter  Ma- 
her. The  gallant  Colonel  is  a circus  in 
himself. 


These  Cubans  who  are  selling  “smug- 
gled” cigars  at  ridiculously  low  rates 
are  indeed  dangerous  characters.  No 
wonder  Spaniards  dread  encounters 
with  them  and  tremble  at  their  name. 

Strong  inducements  are  held  out  to 
join  the  Playgoers'  Club.  There  will  be 
a fine  library  of  programs  and  clipped 
criticisms.  This  in  itself  will  prove  a 
lodestone  to  playactors  in  town.  But 
the  criticisms  should  be  clipped  with  a 
view  to  the  promotion  of  good-fellow- 
ship. It  might  be  well  to  draw  up  in- 
structions for  the  critics  to  further 
this  benevolent  purpose. 

Here  is  a fine  sentiment  forwarded  by 
Mr.  James  Howel  to  the  Lord  B ’of  Ro. 
at  Knolls,  Dec.  7,  1654.  It  will  serve 
admirably  for  contemplation  this  even- 
ing and  tomorrow:  “The  Christian 

Philosopher  tells  us  that  a good  Con- 
science is  a perpetual  Feast:  and  the 
Pagan  Philosopher  hath  a saying,  That 
a vertuous  man  is  always  drunk:  Both 
these  sayings  aim  at  one  Sense,  viz. 
That  an  upright  discreet  man  is  always 
full  of  good  Notions,  and  good  Motions; 
his  Soul  is  always  in  Tune,  and  the 
faculties  thereof  never  jarring:  He 

values  this  World  as  it  is,  a vale  of 
Troubles,  and  a valley  of  Tears,  full  of 
Encumbrances  and  Revolutions,  and 
stand  Ar’med  against  all  events:  Si 

l’ractus  illabitur  Orbis.” 


This  reminds  us  that  Mr.  Pat  Sheedy, 
who  enjoys  an  enviable  reputation  as 
true  sport,  proposes  to  introduce  a 
line  line  of  sorcery  and  lesr-:er  miracles 
in  Cairo,  Egypt.  It  is  true  that  Mr. 
Sheedy  will  work  at  a fearful  disad- 
antage,  for  there  is  not  a native  of 
Cairo  who,  by  inking  the  hand  of  a 
boy,  a black  slave  girl,  or  a virgin,  can- 
not look  into  a magic  mirror  and  thus 
discover  treasure  or  detect  thieves,  nr 
am  the  secrets  of  the  unknown  world. 


vhen  they  are  obliged  unconsciously  to 
war  against  the  weird  practice  known 
as  Zarb  al-Mandal. 


Of  course  the  dealer  will  be  instructed 
by  Mr.  Sheedy— who 
banker”— to  observe 

anor,  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of  j w;ne  with  his  dear  friend  Horatio? 

local  color.  

But  we  regret  to  notice  a streak  of 
snobbishness  in  Mr.  Sheedy’s  proposal 
for  an  Egyptian  campaign.  He  admits 
that  there  are  a few  “skin  games”  at 
Cairo  now,  “but  no  one  of  quality  is 
er  found  at  them.”  No  genuine  Amer- 
sport  ever  indulged  himself  in 
such  hopelessly  middle  class  English 
cant.  We  earnestly  hope  that  Mr. 

Sheedy  has  been  misrepresented.  We 
prefer  to  think  of  him  as  a student  of 
sociology,  a deep  thinker  on  the  con- 
duct of  life.  “There  is  no  finer  thing 
to  divert  the  mind  than  gambling.”  says 
Mr.  Sheedy;  “it  makes  people  forget 
their  other  troubles.” 


According  to  Mr.  Howard’s  “Tables” 
the  natural  beginning  of  the  winter  sea- 
son is  on  the  7th  of  December.  Mr. 
Howard  then  makes  this  singularly 

astute  observation:  “Winter  exhibits 

as  large  a proportion  of  the  cold,  as 
summer  did  of  the  heat.” 


Dec.  7,  1731,  inhabitants  of  London 
plumed  themselves  on  having  seen  this 
remarkable  spectacle:  “A  negro,  who, 

by  a most  extraordinary  and  singular 
dilation  and  contraction  of  the  deltoid 
and  biceps  muscles  of  the  arm,  those 
of  the  back,  etc.,  clasped  his  hands  full 
together,  threw  them  over  his  head  and 
back,  and  brought  them  in  that  position 
under  his  feet.  This  he  repeated,  back- 
wards or  forwards,  as  often  as  the  spec- 
tators desired,  witli  the  greatest  facil- 
ity.” Yet  there  were  some  that  gaped 
more  at  “the  Female  Rhinoceros,  or 
true  Unicorn,  a beast  of  upwards  of 
8000  pounds  weight,  in  a natural  coat  of 
mail  or  armor,  having  a large  horn  on 
her  nose,  three  hoofs  on  each  foot,  and 
a hide  stuck  thick  with  scales,  pistol- 
proof,  and  so  surprisingly  folded  as  not 
to  hinder  its  motion.” 


This  is  the  anniversary  of  the  execu- 
tion (1815)  of  Marshal  Ney,  although 
there  are  enthusiasts  who  believe  that 
he  was  not  shot,  that  he  escaped  and 
Still  we  may  trust  in  the  dexterity  and  died  in  gentlemanly  retirement  in  the 
tiie  grace  of  Mr.  Sheedy  and  his  young  United  States.  Ney,  Ney,  Pauline! 
men  in  turning  the  proper  cards  even 


When  “Hamlet,”  theopera  by  Thomas, 
was  sung  Wednesday  night  in  New 
York,  some  pf  the  reviewers  the  next 
day  again  wondered  at  Hamlet  singing 
a drinking  song.  But  had  not  the  Prince 
will  “simply  be  seen  student  nights  at  Wittenberg?  Or 
sphinx-like  de-|  d0  you  think  he  never  drained  a stoop 


We  unknowingly  did  Mr.  Dixon  an 
iujustief  'the  other  day  when  we  al- 
leged that  he  had  not  been  conspicuous 
of  late/ in  the  pugilistic  vineyard.  Mr. 
Dixon  was  unostentatiously  preparing 
himself  for  a friendly  trial  of  athletic 
: kill  with  Mr.  Frank  Erne  of  Buffalo. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  unaccountable 
action  of  the  referee,  Mr.  Dixon  would 
have  again  set  his  beloved  Boston  high 


Ac  c s . r~ 

Seventh  Symphony  Concert,  Emil 
Paur  Conductor—  New  Composi- 
tions by  Dvorak  and  Von  Rez- 
nicek—Martinus  Sieveking  Plays 
the  G Minor  Piano  Concerto  of 
Saint  Saens. 

The  program  of  the  Symphony  con- 
cert last  night  was  as  follows: 

Overture,  “Nature,"  F major  Dvorak 

(First  time.) 

Concerto  for  pianoforte,  No.  2,  G minor, 

Saint-Sa/-ns 

Overture  to  “Donna  Diana’* Von  Itczrucek 

(First  time.) 

Symphony  No.  1 13-flat  major Schumann 

The  concert  last  evening  was  the 
1330th  performance  by  the  orchestra 
and  the  717th  performance  in  Boston. 

:fc  * * 

Of  the  two  novelties  heard  last  even- 
ing, the  first,  Dvorak's  overture,  need 
not  detain  us.  It  Is  thematically  weak. 
Inconsequentially  developed,  and  long 
spun  out.  "Echoes  from  Bohemia.''  or 


” Echoes  ’oi  Dvorak,"  is  the  i 
proper  title.  What  has  tins  music  to 
do  with  “Nature?”  Unless  It  is  Nature  | 
as  understood  by  the  Hermans  and  i 
Bohemians;  a beer  garden,  with  foot-  ; 
stools;  an  unabashed  band  playing 
popular  ditties;  old  women  knitting  and 
evidently  not  afraid  of  the  music. 
Dvorak  is  a cunning  master  of  instru- 
mentation. But  clever  tonal  effects 
will  not  always  disguise  paucity  and 
triviality  of  thought. 

The  feature  of  t lie  concert  was  the 
acquaintanceship  made  with  the  de- 
lightful overture  to  “Donna  Diana.”  1 
say  this  with  all  respect  to  that  ex- 
cellent pianist.  Mr.  Sieveking.  For 
pianists  come  and  go.  There  is  always 
a hero  for  the  hour.  Such  overtures 
as  "Donna  Diana”  are  rare,  and  they 
remain.  It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted 
that  Mr.  Paur  did  not  couple  the  over- 
ture with  tiic  Intermezzo-Waltz  that  Is 
already  a favorite  in  concert  halls  of 
London  and  Continental  cities  and  will 
be  played  in  Chicago  next  Saturday. 
And  who  is  this  composer? 

Emil  Nikolaus  von  Reznicek  is  a 
name  unknown  in  Boston.  He  is  a 
young  composer,  for  he  was  born  in  Vi- 
enna in  1861,  the  son  of  an  officer.  About 
1880  he  studied  for  a time  at  the  Leip- 
zig Conservatory.  His  chief  composi- 
tions are  four  operas,  "The  Maid  of 
Orleans.”  Prague,  June  19,  1887;  "Sa- 
tanella,”  Prague,  May  13,  1888:  "Em- 
merich Fortuna,"  Prague,  Nov.. 11,  1889; 
“Donna  Diana,”  first  produced  at 
Prague,  Dec.  hi.  1894,  and  afterward 
given  at  Carlsruhe,  Leipzig  and  Dessau;  ' 
and  a requiem  mass,  produced  in 
Prague  in  November,  1894.  The  com- 
poser of  these  operas  is  his  own  libret- 
tist. 

This  "Donna  Diana”  is  not  the  only 
operatic  setting  of  Moreto’s  comedy. 
There  is  “La  Principessa  Fiiosofa.”  bv 
Andreozzi,  Naples.  1790,  and  there  is 
"Donna  Diana,”  by  H.  Hofmann,  Ber- 
lin. 1886. 

Now  this  overture  of  von  Reznicek  is 
conspicuous  for  these  qualities;  fresh- 
ness, spontaneity,  melody,  ingenious 
thematic  development  and  brilliant  and 
original  instrumentation.  But  there  is 
more  than  this  to  be  said:  the  music 
is  the  music  of  comedy.  It  is  the 
fashion  in  these  days  to  treat  comedy 
in  opera  as  though  the  composer  were 
telling  the  fate  of  Montezuma  or  depict- 
ing Bajazet  in  his  cage.  Could  there 
be  any  more  inappropriate  music  to 
"The  Taming  of  the  Shrew”  than  that 
invented  by  poor  Glitz?  Look  at  the 
overture  of  d'Albert  to  “The  Ruby;”  ' 
it  was  played  a week  ago  last  night 
and  possibly  you  remember  it.  Would 
you  have  ever  imagined  from  that 
music  itself,  without  gloss  or  commen- 
tary, that -it  was  a prelude  to  a light,  J 
fairy  opera  with  comic  motives?  How 
opposite  the  treatment  of  such  sub- 
jects by  men  of  genius  like  Auber  or  ! 
Rossini.  And  in  his  noble  old  age  j 
Verdi  has  shown  the  wild  enthusiasts  ! 
of  Italy,  who  are  steeped  in  pessimism  1 
and  write  in  blood,  that  music  can  ex- 
press hilarious  optimism,  the  chatter 
of  women  plotting  against  Fat  Jack, 
delicious  irony,  and  wit,  and  humor. 

And  as  Rossini  wrote  that  master- 
piece, "The  Barber  of  Seville,’’  and  as 
Verdi  wrote  "Falstaff,”  so  in  similar 
spirit  von  Reznicek  undoubtedly 
treated  his  subject;  for  eye  know  that 
In  the  cities  where  the  opera  has  been 
beard,  public  and  critics  unite  the  praise 
that  only  comes  from  honest  enjoyment, 
and  surely  the  man  who  wrote  this 
overture  could  not  go  far  wrong  in  the 
opera  lt3elf. 

* * * 

Mr.  Sieveking  made  his  debut  at  these  i 
concerts  in  the  beautiful  concerto  of 
Saint-Saens.  In  the  first  movement  he 
showed  a tendency  to  abuse  the  ritar- 
dando  and  the  opening  measures  of  the 
second  movement  were  none  too  cleaily 
played.  With  these  exceptions,  his  per- 
formance was  excellent.  His  technique, 
while  it  is  not  overwhelming,  is  fluent, 
and  amply  adequate  for  such  a work 
as  this  concerto.  His  touch  is  crisp  and 
agreeable.  His  phrasing  last  night  was 
generally  thoughtful  and  that  of  a mu- 
sician. He  did  not  force  tone,  however 
great  the  temptation.  Nor  did  he  give 
himself  airs  and  graces  of  any  kind. 
Indeed,  the  modesty  of  his  bearing  was 
almost  as  great  a pleasure  as  the  abllity 
of  his  performance.  It  would  be  a pleas- 
ure to  hear  hint  in  a program  that 
would  test  his  versatility  and  make 
more  serious  demands  on  his  emotional 
powers.  He  pleased  mightily  the  audi-  I 
ence  last  night,  for  he  was  recalled  , 
again  and  again. 

fr 

* * 

A respectable,  rather  than  an  in-  i 
spired,  performance  of  the  symphony  ; 
of  Schumann  brought  the  close  to  a ; 
concert  that  in  the  main  was  one  of 
genuine  interest  and  was  not  too  long. 

riHLii*  Hale. 

NOTES. 

The  third  concert  of  the  Kneisel  Quar- 
tet will  be  given  Dec.  30  in  Association 
Hall.  • 

The  feuilleton  advance  notices  of  the 
opera  seasons  and  foreign  notes  are  on 
page  14. 

The  Dartmouth  Glee  Club  will  give  a. 
concert  in  Horticultural  Hall,  Tuesday 
evening,  Jan.  7. 

Miss  Lena  Little,  assisted  by  Messrs. 
Tirindelli  and  Gebhard,  wiil  give  a con- 
cert in  Steinert  Hall  Friday,  Dec.  20, 
at  3 o'clock. 

Seats  for  the  81st  season  of  the  Han- 
del and  Haydn  are  now  on  sale  at  Mu- 
sic Hall.  “The  Messiah”  will  be  given 
Dec.  22  and  Dec.  23. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Emil  Paur  conductor,  will  give  a con- 
cert in  Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge, 
Thursday  evening,  at  7.45  o’clock. 

Mrs.  Marsh,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Sawyer 
and  Messrs.  Fox  Milller,  Haekebarth, 
Zach,  Schultz  and  Keller,  will  give  two 
concerts  in  Chickertng  Hall,  Tuesday 
afternoon,  Dec.  10,  at  3 o’clock,  and  Fri-  ; 
day  evening,  Dec.  13,  at  8.15  o'clock. 

The  program  of  the  Symphony  re- 
hearsal and  concert,  Friday  afternoon 
1 and  Saturday  evening,  will  include 
1 Brahms’s  Em  i nor  symphony  No.  4, 
Beethoven’s  concerto  for  violin  and  a 
I rhapsodv  by  Liszt.  Mr.  Franz  Ondri- 
| czek  will  be  the  s°l0  vl°Unist. 


race -i  Win  be  given  by  Pader- 
and  Campanari,  assisted  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  at  inn 
Boston  Theatre,  Sunday  evening,  Jan. 

5 in  aid  of  the  family  of  Mr.  A.  Gold- 
stein a former  member  of  the  orches- 
tra Tickets  will  be  on  sale  at  the  Box 
Office.  Music  Hall,  Monday  morning. 
Dec.  9. 

Mr  Emil  Tlferro,  assisted  by  Miss 
Aagot  I, unde,  Mr.  SehuScker  and  Dr. 
Keitel-born,  will  give  a song  recital  in 
Steinert  Hall.  Monday  evening.  The 
program  will  Include  compositions  by 
Gounod.  Rubinstein,  Vunnuclnni.  Gode- 
f rold,  Rossini.  Jepsen,  Franz.  Tosti. 
Schubert,  Reinecke,  Danustrum  and 
Wagner. 

The  Euterpe  Mandolin,  Banjo  and 
Hart)  Club  will  make  its  first  appear- 
ance in  Boston  this  season  in  Union 
Hall  Wednesday  evening.  The  club  will 
be  assisted  by  Miss  Dora  P.  Damon, 
cornetist.  Miss  K.  E.  Damon,  pianist, 
and  others.  Invitation  tickets  of  the  B. 

Y M C Union  will  be  ready  tomorrow 
afternoon  at  5 o’clock.  The  concert 
Wednesday  evening  will  begin  at  7.45. 

Miss  Gertrude  Franklin,  assisted  by 
Mrs'  Loring,  -Miss  Chase  and  Mr.  Tlrln- 
dolli"  will  give  a song  recital  in  Stein- 
ert Hall  Monday.  Dec.  16,  at  3 o'clock. 
There  will  be  duets  by  Delibes  and 
Thomt*  Mrs.  Loring  will  sing  I.alo’s  : 
"Captive”  and  “Souvenir.”  Miss  Frank-  . 

I lin  will  sing  an  air  from  Dellbe’s  . 

“Kassya,”  an  air  from  "LakmO.  an 
i air  from  "Esclarmonde,”  Gounod’s  I 
1 "Repentir”  with  violin  obbligato  by  I 
Mr  Tirindelli.  and  four  songs  by  Tirin-  | 
delil.  Mr.  Tirindelli  will  play  a piece  j 
by  Tartini.  

ABOUT  MUSIC.  ! 


Martinus  Sieveking  the; 
Pianist  From  Holland. 

Thoughts  Suggested  by  the 
Baptism  of  a Bell. 

Notes  and  Comments  on  Play- 
ers, Singers  and  Pieces. 


When  a stranger  pianist,  fiddler  or  j 
etnger  appears  at  a Symphony  concert  . 
there  is  animal  curiosity  to  know  some-  ! 
thing  of  the  private  history  of  the 
performer.  So  there  is  prattle  and 
there  is  gossip,  as  in  the  days  of  the 
Della  Crusca,  when,  as  Maginn  tells 
us,  “If  Mrs.  Robinson’s  dog  had  a 
bad  night’s  repose,  it  was  duly  aii- 
nounced  to  the  world;  Mr.  Merry  s 
accident  in  paring  his  nails  solicited  a 
similar  sympathy;  the  falling  off  of 
Mrs.  R.'s  patch  at  the  last  ball,  or  the 
stains  on  Mr.  M.’s  full  dress  coat  from 
the  dropping  of  a chandelier,  came  be- 
fore the  earth  with  praiseworthy 
promptitude.”  But  these  childish  per- 
sons were  their  own  press  agents,  and 
peddled  the  gossip  in  a cart  of  their 
own  construction.  Today  the  “secre- 
tary" is  the  middleman. 

Of  course  Mr.  Martinus  Sieveking 
does  not  personally  work  the  tasteless 
vein  that  runs  through  the  published 
record  of  his  life.  He  is  said  to  be  a 
modest,  honest  man,  free  from  the  fool- 
ish. fatuous  air  that  serves  as  atmos- 
phere to  many  a wandering,  star. 

We  are  first  informed  that  Mr.  Sieve- 
king  "is  a Hollander  by  birth,  coming 


MARTINUS  SIEVEKING. 
from  a very  old  and  aristocratic  fam- 
fly,  which  dates  its  ancestry  back  into  | 
the  15th  century,  and  still  includes  , 
among  its  members  many  famous 
statesmen  and  professional  men.  i 

Now  of  what  earthly  or  artistic  im- 
portance is  this  story  of  a ' very  old 
and  aristocratic  family?”  In  the  first 
place  this  particular  family  is  com- 
paratively young.  In  European  families 
the  loth  century  is  as  1850.  I have 
known  several  Russian  Princes,  who 
had  papers  dating  back  to  469  A.  D-. 
and  I once  met  an  Italian  Count  who 
was  descended  in  a straight  line  from 
Romulus,  at  least  he  said  he  was,  and 
I knew  of  no  reason  to  doubt  his  word. 
All  these  gentlemen  looked  as  if  their 
line  had  suffered  materially  at  the  : 
hands  of  Time,  and  they  were  very  shy 


I 
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''about  'ordering  beer  m those  happy 
student  days  in  Bohemia;  and  some 
were  even  in  the  habit  of  asking  for 
it  loan  of  a couple  of  marks  until  they 
heard  from  their  bankers,  who  appar- 
ently .-jBislaid  continually  the  address 
of  tjfei.  clients. 

Wfiat  has  art  to  do  with  this  talk 
about  •'family?”  I have  no  doubt  that 
Mr.  Sieveking  has  reason  to  be  proud 
of  his  ancestors;  X have  no  doubt  that 
I he  statements  are  true.  But  the  only 
question  that  concerns  us  is  this:  ‘‘How 
does  he  play  the  piano?” 

Then  there  is  the  portentous  fact  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  celebrated  musicians 
come  from  humble  stock,  and  Poverty 
is  to  them  an  unkind  stepmother.  There 
are  notable  exceptions,  as  Meyerbeer 
and  Mendelssohn.  But  might  not  these 
two  have  sung  more  passionate  strains 
if  they  had  known  struggle  and  ad- 
versity? 

It  is  more  to  the  point  that  Mr.  Sieve- 
Icing  was  born  in  Amsterdam,  March 
£4,  1867.  His  father  was  a musician,  his 
mother  was  an  opera  singer. 

“From  his  earliest  infancy  he  dis- 
played characteristics  indicative  of  his 
future  career.  His  parents  testify  that  [ 
as  soon  as  old  enough  to  sit  up  in  the 
cradle  he  would  sway  his  body  back  and 
forward  to  any  music  he  heard,  chang- 
ing his  movements  accurately  to  suit 
the  change  of  time.”  Other  babies  have 
acted  in  similar  fashion,  and  yet  on  ar- 
riving at  man’s  estate  have  never 
touched  a musical  instrument,  and  have 
adopted  some  more  peaceful  calling,  as 
law,  a soldier's  life,  banking  or  burg- 
lary.- 

Mr.  Sieveking’s  first  teacher  was  his 
father.  The  boy,  at  the  age  of  10,  made 
his  debut,  playing  Beethoven’s  first  con- 
certo. Then  he  studied  for  eight  years 
harmony  and  composition  under  Franz 
Coenen,  and  the  piano  under  Julius 
Kontgen.  He  went  to  Paris,  and  at  the 
end  of  two  years  a suite  by  him  was 
played  at  a Lamoureux  concert. 

In  1890  he  went  to  London,  from  which 
place  he  made  two  tours  with  Lloyd, 
the  tenor,  Fernando  Arboz,  violinist, 
and  Popper,  the  ‘cellist.  He  also  was 
with  a Patti  concert  company.  He  came 
to  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the 
World's  Fair  at  Chicago.  The  summer 
of  1895  was  spent  in  Holland.  He  now 
lives  in  New  York. 


[ host  mixes  a motley  compound  of  beer, 

1 rum.  etc.,  which  is  liberally  dispensed 
to  the  good-humored  bystanders.  The 
bell- founder’s  representative  is  bu/^  °" 
the  occasion,  and  in  the  treble  has  a 
more  delicate  mixture,  from  whichhe 
offers  a libation  to  the  more  chstm 
guishecl  persons  in  the  company, 
the  festival  proceeds,  and  if  timely 
arrested,  no  evil  can  arise  from  U In- 
deed, the  bells  ascend  m due  eoutse 
to  their  lofty  settlement,  with  more 

hearty  good  wishes  from  the  people 

than  if  it  had  not  taken  place.  But 
the  book  from  which  I quote  was  pub- 
lished in  1848. 


This  bell  in  Paris  is  named  Francoise- 
Marguerite.  The  bell  blessed  by  John 
XIII  was  named  John.  They  gave 
names  to  bells  as  far  back  a®  the 
eighth  century.  The  bourdon  of  Notre- 
, Dame  de  Paris  was  named  Emmanuel 
! by  Louis  XIV.  The  great  bell  of  Dun- 
kirk Is  Jesus.  The  bourdon  of  Stras- 
burg  is  Holy  Ghost.  A very  common 
name  is  Mary.  Thus,  the  bell  William 


^Th^Son^nnnbe^wh^iew^serT.  _ 

of  Sainte-CCcile,  published  at  Rhelms, 
contains  a long  sketch  of  Dubois,  with 
his  portrait.  . 

The  first  Gesellschafts  concert  in 
Vienna  was  devoted  to  Tinel's  "Fran- 
ctscus.”  The  successor  to  Gericke  is 
Von  Perger.  . 

A new  ballet-pantomime  "The  Rain- 
bow ” by  A.  Delbrtick,  was  given  at 
Dresd'en  Nov.  10.  The  instrumentation 
is  said  to  be  pretty. 

“Manon”  was  very  successful  at  Bue- 
nos Ayres.  The  soprano  was  Petri. 
De  Lucia,  "the  god  of  tenors,”  produced 
“a  prodigious  effect.” 

The  250th  performance  in  Vienna  ot 
“Der  Fledermaus”  by  Strauss  was 
Nov.  10,  at  the  Theatre  an  der  Wien, 
Strauss  led  the  overture. 

Leoncavallo’s  “Tommaso  Chatterton 
will  be  produced  at  La  Scala,  Milan, 
next  Carnival.  The  tenor  Benedetto 
Lucignanl  will  take  the  chief  role. 

Mascagni’s  concert  in  Vienna  was 
Nov.  8.  He  was  not  praised  as  a con- 
ductor. and  it  appears  that  the  Mas- 
cagni fever  is  about  over  in  that  city. 


A c 0 [,r ** V nf % on t re  u x ' '“An  article 

son  of  1893  ■B>«rd-tawas  given  seven 


me  is  -*■ , 

the  Cathedral  of  Beauvais,  was  after 
mending  known  as  Mary  of  Peace. 


Christian  August  Elsslg,  ’cellist  of 
thfe  Gewandhaus  orchestra,  Leipzig, 


Other  names,  more  or  less  familiar^ are 
Anne,  Gabriel,  Michael.  Ambrose,  Nich- 
olas George,  Catherine,  Barbara, 
Martha,  Mary  Magdalene,  Peter,  Paul, 
Tom,  Aurelia.  Stephania,  Truda  Bene- 
dlcta  Mercy.  Robert.  A bell  in  Geneva 
was  'named  Mary  Josephine  Gaspenna 
Jane  Frances  Theresa. 

Catherine  Is  the  patron  saint  of  bells 
and  bell-ringers.  The  oil  that  fl 1 
from  her  tomb  strengthens  tired  arms. 
She  saves  from  the  lightning.  And 
the  wheels  that  in  many  European 
cities  set  the  bells  a-going  were  shaped 
like  those  that  armed  with  knives 
cut  the  saint's  body,  so  they  bear  her 
name,  and  on  the  bells  you  often  read, 
“Saneta  -Katerina  Ora  Pro  Nobis. 

But  the  Chinese,  too,  give  names  to 
their  bells,  as  the  Pedant,  the  Later, 
the  Sleeper,  the  Will. 


surely  "has  §een  presented  many  - times  ; 
the?ly  New  Orleans  supports  and  al- 


Miss  Charlotte  IV.  Hawes  and  other 
devout  students  of  campanology  will 
be  interested  in  this  account  of  the 
baptism  of  a great  bell  at  Paris.  The| 
account  is  from  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
of  Nov.  21.  The  letter  from  Paris  is 
dated  Nov.  20: 

“It  is  not  often  that  an  inanimate 
object  is  baptized,  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that 'staunch  Catholics  like  M.  de  Bon- 
nefon  find  the  ceremony,  performed  this 
afternoon  at  Montmartre,  almost  im- 
pious. But  impious  or  not,  the  idea, 
is  as  picturesque  as  possible,  and 
none  will  grudge  the  Savoyarde  the 
Church’s  consideration.  The  vast  bell, 
then,  which  henceforth  will  peal 
from  the  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
is  duiy  baptized.  It  has  received  the 
name  of  ‘Francoise-Marguerite;’  an 
Archbishop  is  its  godfather,  its  god- 
mother is  Mine.  la  Comtesse  de 
Boigne.  The  white  robe  of  lace  which 
clothed  it.  is  the  gift  of  its  godmother, 
and  cost  no  less  than  £200.  But  by  far 
the  most  curious  part  of  a cuiious  and 
imposing  ceremony  was  the  address  de- 
livered by  the  Pere  Monsabre  to  this, 
the  latest,  child  of  the  Church.  ‘Fran- 
coise-Marguerite of  the  Sacred  Heart 
oi  Jesus,  across  the  walls  of  this-  na- 
tional basilica,  whose  voice  thou  art 
to  be.  listen.’  This  sudden  personifica- 
tion is  irresistibly  impressive,  and  M. 
Monsabre  s invocation  was,  as  it  were, 
a paraphrase  of  Poe's  poem.  'Sonne, 
sonne,  sonne,’  this  was  the  continual 
refrain.  ‘Sonne  en  appcl,  sonne  en  hon- 
neur,  sonne  en  merci!’  ‘Ring  and  re- 
peat’ across  the  centuries,  from  the 
height  of  this  sacred  hill,  to  the  city, 
to  the  nation,  to  the  whole  world: 
Yivat  Jesus.’  Then  the  bell  rang,  and 
vou  realized  that  as  eloquence  has  not 
lorsaken  the  Church,  so  the  age  of  cer- 
emony is  not  dead.” 


There  are  many  books  on  bells,  from 
“De  Tintlnnabulis,”  by  Maggi,  1608,  to 
Blavignac's  interesting  work  ,,‘4* 
Cloche.”  Geneva,  1877.  The  Bell,  by 
the  Rev.  Alfred  Gatty,  is  an  entertain-, 
ing  little  book,  and  if  you  wish  to 
study  Change-Ringing,  the  treatise  by 
the  Rev.  Woolmore  Wigram  is  perhaps, 
as  practical  as  any. 

You  may  easily  spend  much  money  in 
collecting  books  about  bells.  Thus, 
North's  “Church  Bells  of  Northampton- 
shire” (1878-80)  would  cost  you,  second- 
hand, from  $12  to  $15;  North’s  “Church 
Bells  of  Leicestershire”  is  cheap  at  $8, 
and  there  are  valuable  dissertations 
that  are  still  more  expensive.  In  that 
wild  and  gloomy  novel,  “Lk-Bas,”  by 
Huysmans,  there  is  much  of  interest 
concerning  bells  and  their  ringers. 

Philu-  Rape. 


Hie  UCWCUluna-uo  ’ ‘ - 

died  Nov.  aged  71.  He  was  one  ol  the 
few  who  played  there  under  Mendels- 
sohn’s beat. 

When  they  gave  “Lohengrin  at 

Arezzo  the  program  announced.  In 

second  act  a magnificent  procession  100 
persons.  Costumes  and  horses  abso- 
lutely historical.” 

The  Pontifical  Mass  for  solos,  chorus 
and  orchestra,  by  Theodore  Dubois  was 
given  for  the  first  time  Nov.  22  in  Pa,rls 
at  Saint-Eustache.  The  orchestra  was 
conducted  by  Lamoureux. 

Joseph  Gout,  formerly  leader  of  the 
second  violins  at  the  Op£rav  died  in 
Paris  the  second  week  of  November, 
aged  64.  He  took  the  first  violin  prize 
at  the  Conservatory  about  1850. 

D’Alayrac’s  “Adolphe  et  Clara”  (1799) 
and  Devlenne’s  “Les  Visttandines”  (1792) 
were  revived  last  month  at  the  theatre 
of  the  Galerie  Vivienne  in  Paris.  The 
two  little  operas  were  relished  keenly. 

Ferdinand  Thierot’s  Octet  in  B fiat 
major  (op.  62),  for  two  violins,  viola, 

| ’cello  double  bass,  clarinet,  horn  and 
I bassoon,  brought  out  about  a year  ago 
at  Hamburg,  has  just  been  published  by 
I Rieter-Biedermann. 

"La  belle  Epicure,’’  opera-eomique  in 
three  acts,  text  by  Decourcelle  and 
K6roui.  music  by  Louis  Varney,  was 
produced  at  the  Bouffes-Parislennes, 


i thprp  New  uneaus  --- 

! ways  has  supported,  opera-grand  opera 
that  The-  troupes  comprise  non 

150  to  200  persons,  and n m?' “o p er a^ice  j 
p-mnd  nnpra  force.  a comic  opei  a iUI  , ' 
fbalUPana  an  orchestra  of  50  men.”  j 
Here  is  a review  of  Orestiad, va- 
cal  trilogy  in  eight  tableaux.  te^b^eff‘ 
Wenkstern,  music  by  Serg< e l an uen, 
which  was  produced  at  the  Mary  in 
ntre  St  Petersburg.  The  libiettist  nas 
cut  out  of  the  wonderful  drama  of 
Aeschylus  a very  ordinary  libretto  , 
written  In  good  verse  to  be  sure  anu 
tViprp  are  oowerful  situations,  t n - i 

slcian  haVffiothed  these  verses  m muMe 
’correctly  written,  which' net  et  oi tend, 
the  ear-  the  declamation  is  tree,  aim 
there  is  a stvle;  but  the  style  would 
fit  iust  as  well  any  subject  taken,  from 

life  of  today.  If  ,hl3  “ursicit1Sisn°ai^  at 
out  occasional  grandeur  it  is  also  at 
, times  banal.  An  honorable  work,  but  , 
without  shadow  ot  °r*f.lna  flame~  I 
miitahle  color  is  wanting,  as  is  name,  , 
I as  is  power.  The  public  was  cool  ex- 
I cept  in  the  fourth  tab'®afu^mtemnes- 

^'and^^^ueTwnh  llec^The  J 

performance  was  excellent.  The  .seen 
ery  was  superb  in  spite  of  some  violent 
anachronisms.” 


Yet  there  is  nothing  unusual  in  the] 
baptism  or  to  speak  correctly,  the 
benediction  of  bells.  They  that  wish  to 
know  the  ritual  should  consult  in  the 
Pontificate  romanum,  the  chapter  De 
benedictione  Signi,  vel  Campanae,  Some 


say  that  the  custom  is  no  older  than 
about  968.  when  John  XIII.  baptized  the 
great  bell  cf  the  Lateran;  but  it  pre- 
vailed before  him.  as  a capitular  of 
Charlemagne,  dated  789,  forbids  the 
practice,  “ut  elocae  non  baptizentur. 
There  is  contradiction  of  the  authorities. 
Blavignac  says  that  in  no  part  of  the 
service  of  blessing  does  the  officiant 
use  the  sacramental  words,  “I  baptize 
thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  etc.” 
Others  give  a contrary  opinion.  The 
benediction  is  never  pronounced  over 
bells  destined  solely  for  civil  service. 

Even  in  England  there  is  a service 
when  village  church  bells  are  new,  but 
it  is  taken  from  the  ritual  of  Bacchus. 
There  is  a procession  from  the  railway 
' station  to  the  village  green.  Gatty 
cells  us  “in  one  of  the  bells  which  has 
been  inverted  for  the  purpose  mine 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

The  pianist  Rosenthal  is  the  fashion 
in  London. 

Charles  Leoocq  has  finished  a new 
operetta  “Cyrano.” 

Gaston  Brock  of  Norway  has  finished 
an  opera  entitled  Silva. 

Ad  Kohut  has  written  a life  of  Auber 
for  the  Reclam  library. 

Joseph  Lewin,  pianist,  is  meeting 
with  great  success  in  Russia. 

“The  Valkyrie"  was  given  for  the 
first  time  in  Stockholm  Nov.  i. 

Blanca  Blanch!  of  Vienna  met  with 
success  as  Lucia  at  Buda-Pesth.  ( 

August  Klughardt’s  opera  ‘ Gudrun 
was  produced  at  Altenburg  Nov.  3. 

“Evaldo,”  an  unpublished  opera,  by 
Tozzi,  met  with  some  favor  at  Pisa. 

“La  Navarraise”  has  been  given  at 
Kasan  for  the  first  time  in  Russia. 

Grieg  has  nearly  finished  “Hang 
Tussa"  for  solos,  chorus,  and.  orchestra.  , 
“Donno  Diana,”  a comic  opera  by 
Reznicek,  was  produced  at  Leipzig  Nov. 

^Belltncioni  disappointed  the  People  in 
St.  Petersburg  as  a singer  In  iiavi 

UTherese  Ganne  made  her  debut  with 
| brilliant  success  at  the  Paris  Op6ra  in 
j “Sigurd.” 

Martha  Broils,  as  Galatea,  sang  con- 
tra-fas at  the  Hague  and  astounded  the 
Belgians. 

Boieldieu’s  “Petit  Chaperon  Rouge 
pleased  mightily  when  revived  lately 
at  Vienna. 

Three  united  choral  societies  in  Dres- 
den gave  Rubinsteins  lower  of  Ba-i 
bel”  Nov.  20. 

Slerid  Arnoldson  will  sing  in  opera  at 
Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg  in  January 
and  February.  ..  , 

\ niano  concerto  (MSS.)  by  Schiitt 
will  be  played  at  a Philharmonic  con- 
cert in  Vienna. 

Hedwig  Materna.  a niece  of  the  big  . 
soprano,  was  applauded  as  the  Valky- 
rie at  Leipzig. 

judic  did  not  meet  with  great  suc- 
cess in  Leipzig.  The  fault  was  with] 
the  support,  not  with  the  star. 

The  San  Carlo.  Naples,  is  leased  to 

Pasquale  Mario  ^u,s,eba  ff<£Sooo  J"earS' 
with  a yearly  subsidy  of  $1S,000. 

The  review  of  the  Symphony  concert 
and  the  local  announcements  are  in 
i the  news  section  of  the  Journal. 

"II  conte  dl  RYsoor."  by  Rasori,  did 
not  please  the  Neapolitans  Is  not  the 
subject  akin  to  that  of  ’ Patrie . 

Adlnl,  who  once  lived  in  Boston,  will 
I sing  at  Vienna  in  “The  Valkyrie, 

I “Xfda”  and  "The  Huguenots”  in 
March. 

It  costs  a German  opera  house  *250 1 for 
the  pleasure  of  having  Mascagni  corn- 
duct  a performance  of  ‘ Cavalleria  Kus- 
ticana.” 


in  November.  The  libretto  is  said  to  be 
ooor,  the  music  very  pretty. 

The  friends  of  Victor  Wilder, 
translated  so  many  of  VVagner  s hbret- 
tos  into  French,  are  ,st''L  1 wafner 
touch  the  conscience  of  Mrs.  waS“jr. 
for  she,  it  may  be  remembered^ &0ht 
in  the  courts  the  rights  ot  wnoet  s t 

fTn'an  advertisement  in  the  Signale 
calling  for  a good  oboe  PteY®r 
hannesburg  ( Transvaal,  S°uth  ^ t 

the  climate  of  the  place  la  descriDea 
as  delightful.  Boston,  gS  I 

“musical  centre,  could  not  bold 
such  an  inducement. 

Gustave-Alexandre-1  laxland,  boi n a 

Strasburg  in  1821.  pupi  of .If' Mubllshteg 

the  founder  of  a celebrated  publishing 

house  in  Paris,  died  there  Nov.  R- 
Forty  years  ago  he  Pabb3b^,  1 ■•Tann- 
French  editions  of  ,,R^i  --The  Fly- 
hauser,”  “Lohengrin,  and  ine  x 
ing  Dutchman.’’  . 

The  Signale  No.  57  notices  editonal ly 

cert,  Mr.  Paur.  Some  years  ago  they 
were  played  at  a concert  ot  the  1 hil 
harmonic  orchestra. 

“Hedda,”  an  opera  founded  on  a 
Scandinavian  subject,  tbe„  ^usic  b> 
Fernande  Leborne,  has  been  £tvs  i 
by  the  Opera-Comlque.  ^ b°*b®  3 en- 
“The  firs’  act  is  all  gayety,  poetry  en 
ters  in  the  second  act;  the  third  is  of 
truly  dramatic  turn.”  The  opera  will 
be  given  during  the  season  of  96- 
Thev  say  the  music  of  Coronaro  s 
“Claudia, “'the  libretto  of  which  is  ta.ken 
from  George  Sand  s Claudie,  is  just 
a little  involved,  and  yet  notisc?^s^' 

^tUs!  and  If  w(sSproduced 

did  Mt'makemuch  out  of  George  Sand's 

"The  3d  symphony  of  Saint-Saens  has 
a4in  delighted  the  music-lovers  of 
Paris  Why  should  we  not  hear  it  at  a 
symphony  concert?  We  forget ; Music 
VToii  is  without  a decent  organ,  ana  in 
this  symphony,  bass,  clarinet,  tuba. 

I Tjnr-melle  died  at  Asnigres  Nov.  12  in 
S° CSSS  vear  A blind  man.  he  won  a 

SonsePrr|?o|f 

Sfw«te  fvi-o  otre7°freUas.  Un- 
| coWrib^eTr/tieils^nmusic  to  a fash- 
! ;°A  Manuscript,  libretto  of  “Lohengrin’ ’ 

’ m-iwMnerllMtUseve?air°passages  were 

! c?rrYct?d  by  him,  and  the  list  of  char- 
: ncters  is  in  his  handwriting-  Theie 
j interesting  departures  from  the  libretto 
as  it  now  stands.  The  manuscript  con- 
■ tains  60  lines  which  do  not-now  appear, 
and  58  lines  now  familial  are  not  « 
the  manuscript  In  the  J»tte;°x^ 
tells  at  length  why  and  hov  sne 
ohaneed  the  heir-apparent  of  Brabant 
into  a swan,  and  at  the  end  the  swan 
sings  six  lines  or  so  before  appearing 
3,t  a nrince. 

At  last  the  Liceo  Benedetto  Marcello 
at  Venice  has  found  a director.  Enrico 
Bossi  professor  of  harmony  and  coun- 
ferpoint  at  the  Naples  Conservatory  s 
i the  man.  He  is  also  a ce }«brat«d  t?i- 
ganist  and  composer  toi  that 
ment.  A concerto  by  _ him  I°*  ^ 

and  orchestra  will  be  given  in  Milan  _at 
I a concert  of  the  Quartet  Society  . Bo^l 
| was  born  at  Brescia.  April  -o,  1861.  He 
studied  at  Milan  and  was  organist  lor 
' a time  at  Como.  His  sonata  for 
1 anci  piano  was  published  at  Leipz.lg. 

I He  lias  also  written  a Requiem,  and  a 
| Method  for  the  organ. 


THE  GERMAN  OPERA. 

The  latest  announcement  from  Mr. 
Walter  Damrosch  as  to  his  plans  for  the 
German  - opera  season  at  the  Boston 
Theatre  is  to  the  effect  that  he  will  ac-  1 
commodate  Symphony  Orchestra  pat- 
rons by  omitting  the  Saturday  evening  , 
performances.  In  other  words  he  will 
give  10  evening  and  two  Saturday  mat-  , 
inee  performances,  instead  of  14  per- 
formances as  originally  announced. 
Another  and  entirely  new  departure -is 
a special  subscription  sale  of  season 
tickets  for  no  less  than  six  and  no 
, more  than  12  performances.  This  sale  j 
i will  oDen  at  the  box  office  of  the  Bos- 
1 ton  Theatre  tomorrow  morning  at  J 
o’clock,  and  will  remain  open  until 
Jan  1 only.  Subscription  seats  (or-  I 
chestra  floor  or  first  balcony)  can 
therefore  be  secured  now  by  sending 
an  order  accompanied  by  cheek  to  Mr.  j 
i Eugene  Tompkins,  Boston  Theatre,  I 
I and  an  early  application  will  ensure 
! the  choicest  returns.  The  general  sea- 
son  saffi  for  any  six  or  more  perform- 
ances,  and  in  any  part  of  the  theatre, 
will  open  at  the  box  office  on  Tuesday, 
lan  7.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  J 
chief  value  to  subscribers  in  this  special 
inducement  lies  in  the  tact  that  they 
are  given  the  first  choice  and  can  ob- 
tain'their  season  tickets  at  the  regular  . 
box  office  prices,  thereby  avoiding  both 
the  usual  annoyance  and  expense  of An-  t 
direct  purchase  at  the  hands  of  spccu-  , 

?0°n  publica,ays  Ky"  aH°  oASS  hav^ 
a 1 "world -wide  reputation  for  greatness 
fn  the  Wagnerian  roles,  and  have 
achieved  successes  in  Bayreuth  and 
other  European  music  centres.  It  is  no 
Exaggeration  to  say  that  the  company 
Possesses  in  Mrs.  Klafsky  and  Miss 
Ternina  the  greatest  Wagnerian  dra- 
matic sopranos  of  our  times.  Messrs. 
Gruening  and  Alvary  are  equa.ly  well 
known,  and  Mr.  Popovici  sprang  into 
fame  through  his  impersonation  of  Tel 
r-imund  at  Bayreuth.  These,  together 
with  Gadski.  'Mulder.  Bibenschuetz, 
Qtoll  Schilling,  Maurer,  Iischer,  Steh- 
mann  Behrens,  Purlitz,  Berthald,  Mer- 
S and  Lange,  enable  Mr.  Damrosch 
to  give  all  his  performance  with  a per- 
fect ensemble,  and  on  a scale  perhaps 
never  before  seen  in  America.  Pait  c- 
S ar  care  has  been  taken  this  season 
to  have  the  new  scenery  and  costumes 

aSItbisPtGU  tw§  nmnth'ff  before  the  sea- 
son opens,  but  Mr.  Damrosch  has  al- 
ready arranged  his  program  for  the 
Boston  engagement,  as  follows. 

First  Week — Feb.  3.  "Lohengrin.  Magnet  , 
Feb  4 “Die  Walkeure.”  Wagner;  Feb.  a 
“Fidelio,”  Beethoven;  Feb.  fi.  Siegfried. 
Warner-  Feb.  7,  “Die  Meistersmger,  Wag- 
nerfFei).  8,  “Tris  an  and  Isolde,”  Wagner 

(niecond)'Weck— Feb.  10,  “The  Scarlet  Let- 
te  - ■’  Walter  Damrosch  (in  English;  first 
performance  in  ^ America) ; Feb.  11.  “Der 


FrVischutz”  Weber;  Feb.  12.  Goetter- 
daemmerung,;’  Wagner:  Feb.  13  “Umm 

b-ieuoer  ” VVaener;  Feb.  14,  Lonengrin, 
Wagner:  Feb.  15.  “The  Scarlet  Letter.  Mai- 
ter  Damrosch  (matinee^. 


ABBEY,  SCHOEFFEL  &GRAU  OPERA. 

The  auction  sale  of  subscription  tick- 
ets for  the  Abbey,  Schoeffel  & Grau 
Grand  Opera  season  w-ill  take  place  in 
the  auditorium  of  the  Tremont  Theatre 
on  Thursday.  Dec.  12,  at  4 o'clock  P.  M. 
The  doors  will  be  open  at  3.45.  The 
management  have  further  announced 
that  all  purchasers  of  season  tickets  for 
this  year’s  opera  season  wil  have  the 
privilege  of  retaining  the  same  seats 
for  the  next  ensuing  year— '97— without 
the  payment  of  anything  extra,  beyond 


the  regular  subscription  price,  and  with 

the  trouble,  only  of  notifying  1 


the  trouuiR  um;  the  man-  J 

agement  of  their  desire  to  retain  the 
sfats  wi thin  a limited  time,  to  be  here- 
after announced.  The  repoits  from  tlie 
NeV  York  season  thus  far  are  very 
Satisfactory-,  and  a great  season  in  this 
Efty  ffi  anticipated.  Mr.  Schoeftel  re- 
turns to  Boston  tomorrow,  to  superm- 
tend  the  auction  sale  and  to  make  fur- 
ther announcements  as  to  the  repel - 
toire. 


llfc 


me 


! I 


MuitUki'  Is  a comment 
ItleronlyiihleU,  or  outward  representation  of 
uur  inwartl  vitull  composition.  For  life  Is 
nothing  else  lint  a union  of  male  nod  foo- 
male  principles,  and  lie  that  perfectly  knows 
this  secret  known,  the  Mysteries  of  Mar- 
riage. both  spiritual!  and  natural!,  and  how 
he  ought  to  use  u wife.  Matrimony  is  no 
Inary  Irlvlali  business,  but  in  a tnod- 
te  sense  sacramental!. 


And  well  would  it  have  been  for  Mr. 
George  Henry  Carr,  an  English  clergy- 
man, formerly  o(  How,  if  he  had  medi- 
tated In  the  nighlwatohes  these  quaint 
words  of  Thomas  Vaughan,  the  mystic. 
Cor  Mr.  Carr  allowed  himself  extrava- 
gant license  in  word  and  deed  when 
alone  with  his  wife,  Alice  Esther.  He 
old  her  once  that  she  had  full  per- 
mission to  go  away  with  any  man  she 
lilted,  and  then  lie  would  feel  justified 
going  awry  with  any  woman  he 
lilted;  and  after  this  Impartial  state- 
ment ho  l.  fl  her  to  go  to  preach  in, 
London.  .M  Carr  himself  testified 
that  he  never'  threw  his  child  on  to  the 
bed,  hut  he  admitted  that  he  had 
"tossed  it  about."  He  never  knocked 
his  wife  down  nor  pushed  her  violently 
against  the  wall,  hut  on  one  occasion, 
after  some  hot  words,  when  he  wanted 
to  get  out  of  (he  room,  and  his  wife 
barred  his  exit,  he  "removed  her  out  of 
his  way.”  So,  too,  he  twisted  her 
round,  "hut  not  in  anger.”  On  one  oc- 
casion he  .lad  "smacked  her  lightly  on 
the  ear  after  she  had  scratched  his  face 
and  called  him  the  biggest  fool  she  had 
ever  listened  to.”  These  mutual  en- 
dearment'- followed  an  animated  “dis- 
cussion of  a religious  subject.” 


atndon.l  turned  out  to  hr  a din  fall-  ;j 
ure.  What  is  still  more  galling,  his  ;i 
name  was  misspelled  on  the  program,  j 
We  should  not  he  surprised  to  hear  his  t 
voire  raised  in  unison  with  that  of 
Brother  Clapp  In  a pathetic  plea  for 
the  purification  and  the  elevation  ol 
the  drama. 

Mr.  George  W.  Chadwick's  dramatic 
ballad,  “The  Lily  Nymph,”  was  sung 
for  the  first  time  Saturday  night  by  the 
New  York  Musical  Society  at  Carnegie 
Hall.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  im- 
I portant  works  of  musicians  of  Boston 
| cannot  be  brought  out  in  the  city  where 
they  live  and  labor.  The  Cecilia  might 
well  have  considered  "The  Lily  Nymph" 
this  season.  But  It  Is  the  fashion  here 
to  look  at  such  works  askew  until  they 
have  been  applauded  elsewhere. 
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lunged  to  their  late  uncle 
without  will.  Rosolio  held  th 
and  Es  irhllles  tried  to  dialodg. 
By  the  will,  found  eventually,  th 
tic  belonged  to  Ho;-- trio,  if  Ftr 
the  son  of  EsearbUles,  should 
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The  performance 
poor,  anti  the  mush 
distinguished,  they 
Frederick,  a paste! 
by  Charlotte  at  th 


lural  daughter  of  Ro- 


was  In  the  main 
of  Au dr. an  was  not 
tay.  A romance  of 
i!<-  tyrollcrne  subt- 
end of  tip- 


It  is  strange  that  men  in  lonely  coun- 
try villages  can  find  no  better  excuse 
than  insanity  when  they  are  charged 
with  polygamy.  Why  do  they  not  ad- 
vance in  defence  the  views  of  such  j 
keen  anthropologists  as  Sir  Richard  F.  ’ 
Burton?  He  looked  upon  polygamy  as! 
a necessary  condition  by  which  civil- 
ized society  rises  to  the  most  advanced  j 
state.  Wilson,  the  missionary,  and  Du 
Chaillu  both  support  him  in  the  state- 
ment that  the  wives  in  Africa  rarely 
disagree  amongst  themselves.  The  hus- 
band Is  forbidden  to  show  preference 
for  a favorite  wife;  if  he  do  so,  he  is  a 
bad  man.  See  Burton's  “City  of  the 
Saints,”  chap,  x;  “First  Footsteps  in 
Africa,"  vol.  I.,  page  85;  “Gorilla  Land,” 
vol.  I.,  page  79. 


Two  gypsies  in  Franklin  County  have 
been  sent  to  jail,  as  vagrants.  They 
suffer  from  having  paid  strict  attention 
to  the:1'  bus.  ness 


The  Field  (I  onden)  is  funnier  than 
Punch.  "There  is  a strong  feeling 
against  renewing  international  contests 
until  the  American  system  shall  be  re- 
formed." By  system,  the  Field  means 
system  of  beating. 

A letter  received  last  night  from 
|the  Earnest  Student  of  Sociology  reads 
follows:  "I  find  valuable  material  in 
|)eighlioring  towns  for  my  great  work 
8 vols.,  folio.  This  morning  I 
tassed  by  a church,  and  read  an  an- 
nouncement, ol'  which  I inclose  au  ex- 
net  copy; 

" 'HELL. 

‘What  it  is. 

'Where  it  is. 

'Who  are  there. 

All  are  welcome. 

'No  collection.'  ” 


And  when  will  Mr.  MacDowell’s  noble 
! Sonata  Eroica  be  heard  here  in  concert? 
j The  Kneisel  Quartet  would  pay  theni- 
| selves  a compliment  if  Mr.  MacDowell 
I would  play  his  own  work  at  one  of  their 
concerts. 

This  reminds  us  of  the  characteristi 
letter  o!  Mr.  MacDowell,  published  i 
Music  for  December.  "May  I say 
word  to  you  about,  the  ‘Greatest  Ameri- 
can Composer?’  I really  think  compari-  j 
sons  among  ourselves  do  positive  harm,  , 
besides  causing  heart  burnings  galore.  . 
Why  compare  us  one  to  another,  when  ] 
there  is  all  Europe  for  comparison?  No 
one  can  be  more  American  or  patriotic 
than  I am,  and  it  is  just  for  that  rea- 
son that  I object  (and  always  have  ob-  1 
jeeted)  to  'American'  concerts,  etc.  I 
want  to  see  ns  competing  with  Europe  i 
and  not  squabbling  for  precedence  at 
home." 

How  many  lives  are  lost  from  ignor- 
ance of  the  simple  principles  of  natural 
philosophy,  or  lack  of  observation  of 
the  workings  of  Nature.  Take  the 
case  of  Mr  .Tulien  Lamtier  of  Paris. 

I Tired  of  the  delicacies  of  his  city,  eager 
for  a new  gustatory  sensation,  he  wa- 
gered with  a friend  that  he  would  eat  a 
sponge  fried.  Now  the  sponge  was 
known  to  the  ancients  for  its  medicinal 
properties:  applied  with  water,  wine,  or 
oxycrate,  it  agglutinates  wounds,  but 
if  burnt,  if.  has  acrid  and  dtsc.utient 
powers.  When  burnt  with  asphaltos 
or  liquid  pitch,  and  applied  hot,  it 
stops  hemorrhages.  See  Avicenna, 
Dioscorides,  Rhases,  and  the  Hippo- 
cratic treatises.  But  we  find  no  trace 
of  its  appearing  at  the  feasts  of  Lu- 
cullus,  Trimalohio  or  Heliogabaius,  al- 
though in  certain  instances  it  was  used 
after  the  feasting.  Mr.  Laumer,  how- 
ever, wagered  10  francs  that  he  could 
eat  a sponge  fried.  He  took  a mouth- 
ful and  It  stuck  in  his  throat.  And 
then  he  showed  his  unpractical  nature 
and  his  ignorance  of  natural  laws  by 
trying  to  push  down  the  obstacle  with  a 
glass  of  wine.  And  then  the  doctor  was 
summoned.  Did  the  poor  man  die? 
Madam,  we  cannot  tell  you.  The  latest 
advices  reported  him  in  the  hospital. 
If  Mr.  Laumer  had  only  called  for  a 
stewed  sponge,  or  a sponge  with  may- 
onnaise, he  might  easily  have  pock- 
eted the  10  francs. 


i and. a duct  of  menders  of  faience  in 
the  third  act.  said  to  he  the  besl  ol  the 
three  alone  seemed  worthj  of  tcmatit. 
So  much  for  "l'crvenohe.”  the.  ••••re”.  • 
Ol'  which  furnished  the  found.:"  n lor 
Mr.  Goodwin's  story  and  songs. 

Just  how  fur.  mV.  Goodwin  departed 
from  the  situations  furnished  bj  Mes».h. 
hum  and  Chivot,  I am  unable  to  s.<  \ . 
for  I never  saw  "Pervenche  not  ■■ 
libretto.  However  much  he  may  be  in- 
debted. this  can  be  truly  said,  h?  has 


the  impoo..—, 

i uic tliosp  ;u‘(i  Q.vnusin§r*  «xntl  \</ 

nested.  Furthermore,  the  and. cnee  at 
the  end  of  this  act  realises  at  once  the 
1 necessity  of  a third  act.  to  cleat  up 
mattcu-s  Now,  this  Is  rare  ni  operetta 

i tmiiiv  13 von  in  tile  thlii.  net  in 
mtcrett  never  Hags,  although  there  wan 
one  dreadful  moment  wnen  t.  look.;. 


though  the 
act  business 


old  “Mascotti: 
i/as  to  be 


third 

Esca^'blles  and  the ’miller,  and  then  the 
;hcst 


and 


uians  an  excuse 
ir. ...  rt  thus  serves  its  turn 
promptly  forgotten  until  another 
operetta  comes,  and  the  hearer  has  a 
vague  impression  that  he  has  heard 
the  tunes  before. 


most  always  played  will)  discretion, 
and  often  she  was  den.ght  j.ul.  Hu 
self-introduction  to  her  father  was  one 


Ion""  to  be  remembered.  No  wonder 
that  the  audience  insisted  on  ^ei  ing  it 
ocojn  and  again.  All  in  all.  Miss  fox 
last  night  appeared  greatly  to  net"  ad- 

' Miss^Uart  was  an  attractive  Charlotte 
and  Miss  Fitzhugh  made  the  most  o, 
a thankless  oart.  T . 

Mr.  de  Angelis  was  very  tunny.  It 
has  been  said  of  liim-but  most  ngt  y 
—that  his  art  consists  in  " 


falling 


They  say  Speaker  Reed  is  troubled  ! 
to  know  what  to  do  with  Mr.  Cannon 
Of  Illinois.  The  constituents  of  Mr. 
Cannon  were  also  once  perplexed  in 
,lke  manner.  They  fired  him. 


; 

j “W  illiam  Morris  is  now  putting  through 
i the  Kelmscott  Press  a vellum  edition  of 
j Chaucer  which  will  cost  it's  purchasers 
j $600  per  set— probably  an  unequaled 
| price  for  a new  book."  And  the  spell- 
||  lng  is  just  as  bad  in  this  edition  as  in 
any  other. 


President 
the  opinion 


Cleveland  should  ponder 
of  the  ancients  eoncern- 
ng  ducks.  “Though  these  be  pleasant 
at  taste,  and  have  a good  outside,  their 
flesh  is  hard,  black,  unwholesome, 
dangerous,  melancholy  meat.”  Grav- 
ant  et  putrefaciunt  stomachum,  saith 
Isaac,  part  5,  de  vol. 


It  is  our  firm  belief  that  President 
Cleveland  is  aware  of  this  unfavora- 
tle  opinion  of  the  ancients  and  pur- 
sues the  duck  solely  from  an  Irresisti- 
ole  yearning  to  test  the  value  of  a 
prescription  of  Marcellus:  “When  cne 

suffers  from  a pain  in  the  stomach  take 
a duck,  and  the  body  of  the  bird  must 
bo  placed  against  that  of  the  invalid, 
and  then  say  or  sing, 

" ‘Duck,  duck,  so1"  may  it  be. 

•That  thou  shale  take  this  pain  from  me! 

•That  the  ill  depart,  and  I 

‘Shall  get  well,  while  thou  must  die: 

•And  may  I never  feel  the  pain 
•Till  thou  shalt  have  thy  life  again."  ” 

Of  course,  as  President  Cleveland  is  a 
large  person,  one  duck  would  not  suf- 
fice. 


fox  m Fleur  de 
at  the  Tremont. 


But  if  he  is  really  actuated  by  fleshly 
longing,  we  earnestly  beseech  him  to 
turn  his  attention  to  Venezuela  stew. 
This  stew  should  be  served  hot  if  Eng- 
lishmen jnsist  on  sitting  at  the  table. 

Mr.  Howell’s  one-act  play,  "A  Danger- 
's Ruffian,"  at  the  Avenue  Theatre, 


“F!eur-de-Lis,”  a comic  opera  in  three 
acts,  lyrics  and  text  by  J.  Cheever 
Goodwin,  music  by  William  Furst,  was 
produced  for  the  first  time  in  Boston 
last  night  by  the  Delia  Fox  company  at 
the  Tremont  Theatre.  The  cast  was  as 
follows: 

Count  Dos  Escarbiiles.  ..Jefferson  Do  Angelis 

Frederick Melville  Stowan 

Marquis  De  Rosolio All".  V.  h -ian 

Christophe Gluts.  .1.  Ca.ui.i-.-H 

Baron  Casoar Chas.  Duncan 

Jacob Ed  ward  K n A h t 

Isabelle Ida  FiLi.T.iKlt 

Charlotte Kst  - fan 

Fleur-de-Lis Delia  l\,x 

Mr.  Fred  E.  Eustis  was  the  conductor. 
There  was  a very  large  and  highly  en- 
tertained audience. 

If  It  was  March  31,  1885,  that  “Per.ven- 
j che,”  an  operetta,  text  by  Duru  and 
j Chivot,  music  by  Audratt.  was  first 
produced  at  the  Bouffes-Parisiens.  Mrs. 
ThuilUer-Leloir  was  the  Pervenche, 

I Maugc  Hie  Count  des  Esearbitie-,  end 
I Mesnacker  the  Marquis  do  Rosolio.  The 
! honors  of  that  evenin'.;,  howeier,  wer-- 
1 borne  away  by  Mr.  and.  Mrs.  Pinna  ..V 
who  were  respectively  Frederic.;  anti 
Charlotte.  The  operetta  did  not  please. 
i and  it  ran  only  39  nights.  Nor  has  it 
been  revived. 


P is 


hi:  uni.  i"  rum  a temperamental  p dfit  , 
of  view,  Ills  singing  was  admirable, 
for  his  treatment  of  the  composer  was 

that  of  tut  artist.  His  tom  s were  true 

as  regard?  pitch,  and  It  seem 

that  all  this  praise  shonld  h 
decrescendo  in  attendance  upon  it;  out 
Mr.  Tiferro's  tones  are  often  quite 
breathy,  and  he  works  hard  for  th” 
higher  toms  of  his  voice. 

Ills  vocalization  is  by  no  means  pli- 
ant, free  and  natural  in  its  response  to 
the  reflnedly  artistic  feeling,  hi  striving 
for  a direct  attack  of  tone  he  is  apt  to 
pervert  his  cautabile  by  using  the  voice 
as  though  It  were  an  instrument  of  per- 
cussion. but  he  is  an,  artist  and  musi- 
cian for  all  that.  As  an  interpreter  Ills 
subjective  and  objective  qualities  are 
so  just  in  their  relation  to  each 


nl< 


•ould 


L 


alwa: 
■d  at 


that  he  is  its  good  an  exam, 
be  wished  for  the  painstaking 
t.o  emulate,  lie  was  at  his  b 
"The  Evlktng,"  by  Schubert, 
singing  of  which  lte  received  :t- 
t.hat  was  nobly  well  earned.  Miss 
was  at  her  best.  Greatly  has  til i 
galnc  1 in  the  use  of  a voice  that 
had  its  charm.  It  is  now  a refine 
cultivated  organ  of  musical  expression.  I 
Her  singing  is  no  less  diret  t th  1:1  tor-  , 
mer’v  In  its  response  to  her  emotions,  ] 
hut  she  is  more  temperate  and  thought-  | 
ful — u delightful  singer  Indeed.  Mr.  ; 
Sehneckcr.  as  usual,  presented  the  harp 
as  no  ordinary  thing  of  beauty:  he  j 

played  in  his  usual  masterly  fashion. 
One  can  but  regret  when  hearing  him 
that  so  much  mere  tone-play  lias  been 
composed  for  the  harp  and  that  there 
is  little  else  for  the  performer  to  do 
than  make  use  of  It— such  11s  it  is.  Dr. 
i Kelterborn's  accompaniments  were  sim- 
ply admirable. 

C.  L.  Capex. 


I hr«.r  a voice  you  cannot  hear. 
Which  says  I must  not  stay, 

I see  a hand  you  cannot  see, 
Which  beckons  me  away. 


from  a height  or  in  stumbling 
over  a chair.  It  is  true  that  he  Is  1 
acrobatic  and  does  fall  and  tumble.  L j 
a fall  is  cleverly  managed  it  provokes 
laughter;  it  always  has  and  probably  J 
it  al wav.;  will.  Indeed  the  only  tall 
that  did  not  excite  merriment  in  the 
historv  of  :1m  world  v as  the  celeorated 
fall  of  Adam.  Even  then  some  01  the 
animals  may  have  laughed.  Surely,  t ie 
! serpent  snickered.  But  Mr.  de  Angelis 
! is  much  more  titan  an  acrobatic  coin- 
! edian.  He  is  a character  actor  of 
genuine  humor  and  uncommon  skill. 
He  seldom  repeats  himself.  I'ts 
1 ,-akes  his  old  noblemen,  his  occc-n- 
1 tries  all  differ  in  the  expression  of 
( their  amorous  follies  or  whim.--  0.11*1 
I caprices.  When  he  enters,  you  know  at 
| once  the  character  he  is  to  assume,  his 
actions  and  his  sentiments.^  from  tne 
1 facial  expression,  the  walk.  Mo  gesture., 

I ihe  very  make-up.  And  in  uis  concep- 
tion and  execution  he  is  always  con- 
sistent.  lit  lit  tie  ways,  even  m .its 
quietness  he  carries  the  part  and  embel- 
lishes i:.  T know  of  no  comedian  in 
comic  opera  today  who  is  so  legal  t- 
nv'telv  amusing,  intellectually  -'.id 
physically,  as  Mr.  Jefferson  do  Angelis. 
It  is  a pleasure,  to  praise  the  pet- 


They  think  that  Treasurer  Lane  was  i 
hypnotized  by  Dr.  Moore.  There  are  1 
many  doctors  who  stroke  the  nose  in- 
telligently when  they  are  unable  to  tell  t 
v.’liat  ails  a patient,  and  whisper  i 
confidently  “Nervous  depression."  So  j 
“hypnotism"  is  now  a general  explana-  I 
tion  for  unaccountable  actions.  No 
doubt  what  Adam  really  said  was 
this:  "Eve  hypnotized  me.” 

But  Miss  Wixon.  the  editor  of  the 
Truth  Seeker,  would  not  allow  this 
i word  in  any  “new  family.”  According 
to  her— and  did  she  not  proclaim  it 
j boldly  here  in  Boston? -“the  new  wo- 
man will  say  to  her  husband,  if  she 
deigns  to  marry:  ‘We  are  equal;  don’t 
y ou  interfere  with  my  rights,  and  I 
; hall  not  trample  on  yours.’  ” Notice, 
oh  man,  the  contemptuous  verb, 

; "deign.”  

"The  old  woman  loved  you  under  all 
conditions;  the  new  one  only  so  long  as 
you  behave  yourself.”  That  is,  as  long 
as  you  agree  with  her. 

“To  the  new  woman  the  most  miser- 
able tramp  is  better  than  all  the  glit- 
tering untaxed  chap-els  in  Christen- 
dom. * » * She  is  all  self-satisfy- 
ing with  iter  Latin,  Greek,  her  law,  her 
medicine."  It  is  interesting  in  this 
connection  to  know  that  the  speaker  is 
Miss  Wixon.  not  Mrs.  Wixon.  There’s 
no  hypnotizing  her. 


_LL  IS  ft  1 o f i 1 ' vxy  J . 

formanee  lust  evening’ of  Mi;-  w neoian, 
who  seems  lo  lmve  shed  wthin  a year  or 
two  the  grimacing  and  the  buffoonery 
to  which  formerly  lie  was  passionately 
addicted.  As  Rosolio,  he  was  oti.ai  ex- 
ceedingly amusing,  and  in  Die  scene 
with  his  daughter  in  the  y ••o)  d act 
he  kindled  inextinguishable  iaugnter. 

The  otiu- r members  ol  the  company 
were  satisfactory  in  their  ’ . sy  live 
i arts.  The  chorus  and  orchestra  were  j 
under  firm  control.  r,'ne  operetta  is 
well  mounted : the  setting  of  the  tliiia. 
act  is  especially  good.  j 

“Fleur  de  Ins”  is  to  be  at  the  lie- 
mont  for  two  weeks.  It  is  wed  worth 
seeing. 

I'm  lip  'Hals'. 

Mr.  Emil  Tiferro  Gives  a Very 
Pleasing  Song  Recital  in  Steinert 
Flail — The  Success  oi  Miss  Aagot 
Lunde. 

Mr.  Emil  Tiferro,  tenor,  assisted  by 
Miss  Aagot  Lunde,  contralto:  Mi".  Hein- 
rich Schnecker,  harpist,  and  Dr.  Louis 
Kelter’oorn,  pianist,  gave  a song  re- 
cital in  Steinert  Hall  last  evening. 
Prominent  musicians  were  present  in 
goodly  numtersi,  and  the  an  l.ence  as 
a whole  was  such  as  might  have  elicit- 
! ed  any  artist’s  best  efforts.  In  this  rc- 
| spect,  to  say  the  least,  there  was  no 
disappointment  Mr.  Tiferro  sang  both 
earnestly  and  sincerely;  he  was  honest, 

1 manly  and  straightforward  in  ail  that 


Why  did  not  Miss  Wixon  quote  Dr. 
Johnson’s  amiable  remark:  “Men  know 
; that  women  are  an  over-match  for' 

It  hem,  and  therefore  they  choose  the 
weakest  or  most,  ignorant.  If  they  did 
not  think  so,  they  never  could  be  afraid 
of  women  knowing  as  much  as  them- 
selves.” But  Dr.  Johnson  also  said, 
""Nature  has  given  women  so  much 
I power  that  .th,-  law  has  very  wisely 
given  them  little.” 

Now  Yvette  Guilbert  does  not  look  so 
disdainfully  at  man.  She  told  a re- 
porter in  Paris  the  other  day  that  she 
thought  seriously  of  marrying  an  Eng- 
lishman. “He  is  a man  of  brains  him- 
self." said  Y'vette,  with  charming  ego- 
xism,  "and  I prefer  men  of  that  typo 
to  a man  who  only  provides  money  for 
bills.” 

Yvette  is  in  no  immediate  need  of  a j 
press  agent.  Did  site  not  assure  a re-  I 
porter  in  New  York  that  before  she  lefil  . 

I Paris  1400  students  attended  her  benefit, \ 
and  took  the  horses  out  of  her  carriage' 
and  dragged  it  along?  “It.  took  300  police-  > 
men  to  keep  order.”  For  singing  one 
night  at  Sullivan’s  “mansion,”  not 
house,  in  London  she  received  $4000.  : 
"The  Prince  of  Wales  was  present."  . 
Has  Yvette  ever  sung  privately  to  ■ 
Queen  Victoria? 

The  reporter  in  New  York  was  moved 
might  ily.  “She  has  a charming  vivaci- 
ty and  ease  of  manner,  with  just  a 
mere  elusive  suggestion  of  the  hoyden.” 

In  1890  Yvette,  who  was  then  23  years 
old,  earned  at  the  Concert  Parisien  $18  a 
I night.  She  now  earns  in  Paris  $4200  a 
week.  And  she  gain?  this  by  singing 
songs  of  very  unquestionable  character. 
Yes.  chi'dren,  the  copy-book  is  right; 
"Virtue  Is  its  own  reward."’ 

Air.  G.  It.  Finis  evolves  plots  in  the 
night  watch  -.  and  when  a peculiarly 
I happy  thought  occurs  lo  him  he  leaps 
I from  his  bed  and  make  hieroglyphics 
jj  with  soap  oh  the  glass  on  his  dressing 
! table.  "Written  in  Soap"  would  not  be 
| a bad  title  for  a melodrama  so  thoughL 
) out.  
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Tt>r-  Symphony  concert  in  Music  Hall 
.■O'T.  7 was  the  1330th  performance  of 
the  orchestra  and  the  717th  in  Boston. 
This,  by  the  way,  is  the  15th  season. 
Truly  a remarkable  record.  The  first 
concert  of  the  Paris  Conservatory  was 
siren  in  1828.  Up  to  April  4,  1885,  the 
total  number  of  concerts  in  58  years, 
or  rather,  up  to  the  58th  year,  was 
710.  But  a more  remarkable  record 
than  that  of  the  Symphony  orchestra 
r as  that  of  Bilsc's  in  the  Concert- 
Huus,  Berlin;  or,  to  use  Beatty-King- 
ston’s  phrase,  the  Orchestral  Knitting- 
1 and-Roast-Veal  Associatkyi.  The  oc- 
casion of  the  3000th  concert  in  the  hall 
was  celebrated  Dec.  12,  1882.  These 
concerts  were  given  in  15  years  under 
the  same  manager  and  the  same  con- 
ductor in  the  same  hall.  Wagner, 
Rubinstein,  Saint-Saens  had  conducted 
there  compositions  by  them,  and  among 
the  soloists  had  been  Joachim.  Sara- 
sate,  Rubinstein,  Saint-Saens,  Esalpoff, 
Gerster,  Materna,  Peseha-Leutner, 
Brandt,  Niernann  and  Betz. 

The  news  that  Ardlti’s  memoirs  will 
bo-published  early  next  year  is  welcome 
to  all  lovers  of  opera  and  gossip.  I,et 
us  hope  that  he  will  talk  freely,  and 
that  some  earnest  soul  will  have  the 
courage  to  prepare  an  index  for  the 
book.  Arditi’s  reminiscences  of  opera 
in  the  United  States  alone  might  well 
fill  two  or  three  volumes. 


flimself.  - Fi -Killy;  the  main  la3S^l^_ 
west,  was  annexed  and  named  Scot- 
land, in  honor  of  his  mother  Scota.  - ■ | 

‘‘This  is  how  the  Irish  come  to  be 
called  Greeks  and  Milesians— in  my 
opinion.” 

Now  there  are  variations  of  this  I 
legend,  and  one  is  just  as  historically  j 
accurate  as  the  other.  A parallel  in-  ! 
stance  is  this  famous  disco verey  of  Dr.  I 
Anderson : 

"But  earnest  seekers  after  truth  have  || 
discovered  that  the  ancient  records  and 
archives  of  Ireland  show  clearly  that 
Jeremiah  escaped  from  Egypt  with  the 
youngest  daughter  of  King  Zedeklah, 


il 


LA  NAYARRAISE. 

Calve  in  the  Lurid  Opera 
of  Jules  Massenet. 


A Supreme  Lyric  Tragedian  of 
Wild,  Hysterical  Passion. 


| after  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by 
; Nebuchadnezzar,  and  with  her  and 
I others  took  ship  and  finally  reached 
Ireland  in  safety,  and  that  there  at  the 
1 ancient  city  of  Tara  he  did  build  and 
| plan  successfully,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that— 

The  harp  that  once  through  Tara’s  halls 
| The  soul  of  music  shed, 
j was  paterned  from,  if  it  was  not  the 
veritable  harp  itself  of  Israel’s  sweet 
psalmist,  King  David.” 


Here  is  a specimen  of  the  wit  of 
Punch:  “Dentist’s  motto— ’Tooth  wiU 
out.’  ” 


A contemporary  in  speaking  of 
Abraham  Lincoln’s  failure  to  appear 
at  his  own  wedding  when  the  time  was 
first  set  adds,  “But  Mary  Todd  for- 
gave her  frightened  lover,  gave 
him  a Bible  for  a peace-offering,  ami 
they  lived  happy  ever  after.”  H — mi 
Happiness  is  a comparative  term. 
There  are  those  who  insist  that  Lin- 
coln was  a martyr  even  before  the 
Civil  War. 

And  there  are  those  who  will  re- 
joice if  Capt.  Alfred  Dreyfus  has 
escaped  from  prison.  To  many  his 
guilt  was  never  proved,  and  certain 
circumstances  of  the  trial  were  sus- 


An enthusiastic  Westerner  refuses  any 
j longer  to  serve  reed  birds  in  his  res- 
1 taurant.  He  will  let  you  eat  them,  how- 
| ever,  disguised  under  the  name  McKin- 
ley birds. 


There  has  been  of  late  an  epidemic  of 
| elopements  in  Posen;  no  less  than  four 
i House-daughters  have  disappeared  from 
j that  garrison-town,  and  the  Posener 
I Zeitung  remarks,  not  without  a touch 
of  sympathy:  “Officers  from  the  gar- 
j rison  of  this  place  they  are  said  to  be 
for  the  love  of  whom  the  maidens  fled 
! to  Berlin.”  Two  of  the  ladies  in  ques- 
tion have  been  recovered— in  the  Gen- 
eral Post  Office.  They  had  drifted  into 
j the  department  of  "samples  without 
[ value,”  and  were  waiting  patiently  to  be 
I called  for. 


Brema  in  “Orpheus”  Where 
Passion  Is  Nobly  Grecian. 


picious.  Surely  his  conduct  the  day  of 
his  public  degradation  was  not  that  of 

a traitor. 

That’s  a good  story  about  Sala  meet- 
ing “the  drinking  partner”  of  a firm  of 
American  .publishers,  and  of  the  con- 
sequent good-natured  contract.  It’s 
so  good,  that  it  has  been  told  of  i 
others,  and,  in  one  notable  instance,  of 
a firm  of  piano  makers  in  Boston. 

William  II.  is  getting  to  be  an  ad-  , 
mirable  Turveydrop.  Now  he  is  com- 
plimenting Adolph  Menzel;  and  now  he 
addresses  a young  Danish  violinist  as 

follows: 

“Mademoiselle,  you  play  the  violin  admir- 
ably. When  1 listen  to  you  with  my  c-yes 
elosed  I believe  I hear  Sarasate.  Yet  I pre- 
fer to  keep  my  eyes  open.” 

And  all  this  will  furnish  copy  for  I 
our  old  friend  Pouitney  Bigelow,  who, 
as  he  has  often  assured  us,  played  j 
with  the  Emperor  when  they  were  lit- 
1 tie  boys;  or  was  William  the  old  col- 
| lege  pal  of  Pouitney?  It’s  a shame  to 
i be  inexact  in  matters  of  serious 
moment. 


The  Personal  column  is  not  unknown 
in  Paris.  Galignani  tells  this  pathetic 
story:  In  a very  modest  apartment  in 
the  Quartier  de  la  Goutte  d’Or  a little 
work-girl  named  Louise  Gore  read  the 
following  advertisement:  “Gentleman 

having  500,000fr.  desires  to  marry  lady 
having  some  means.”  She  pictured 
what  might  happen  if  only  her  preten- 
sions were  noticed  by  the  wealthy  ad- 
vertiser, and  she  mentioned  almost  with 
fear  and  trembling  that  all  she  pos- 
sessed was  only  3000fr.  To  her  surprise 
and  delight  she  found  that  she  was  the 
selected  one,  and  the  advertiser  re- 
plied, inviting  her  to  come  to  Pontoise 
and  marry  him.  She  went  with  her 
money,  and  she  has  returned  to  Paris 
without  a cent  and  without  a husband. 
The  police  are  searching  for  the  scoun- 
drel.” 


n 


us^ 


I'or  the  Kindnesses  of  a Friend,  like  the 
noblest  Faculties  of  an  animate  Creature,  lie 
tieep,  without  any  Parade  or  Pageantry  on 
the  Outside:  Nay,  many  times,  as  a faith- 
ful Physician  cures  his  Patient  when  he 
least  knows  of  it:  so  a true  Friend,  either 
present  or  absent,  as  occasion  serves,  is 
soilicitous  about  your  Concerns,  when  per- 
haps you  know  nothing  of  it. 


It  was  on  the  11th  of  December,  1625, 
that  Mr.  James  Howel  wrote  his  father  jl 
about  the  circumstances  of  the  death 
of  King  James,  and  in,  the  letter  is 
this  curious  information  concerning  the  j 
frugality  of  the  court:  “There  are! 

great  preparations  for  the  Funeral,  and 
there  is  a design  to  buy  all  the  Cloth 
for  Mourning,  White,  and  then  to  put  I 
it  to  the  Dyers  in  Gross,  which  is  like  i1 
to  save  the  Crown  a good  deal  of  . 
Money,  the  Drapers  murmur  extreamly  j 
at  the  Lord  Cranfield  for  it.” 


Some  time  ago  we  asked  why  long 
ago  as  well  as  today  Irishmen  were 
called  Greeks.  A correspondent  writes 
as  follows  in  answer: 

“Prince  Miletus,  son  of  a Greek  mon- 
arch. set  out  with  a considerable  band 
of  followers  in  search  of  adventure. 
They  reached  Egypt,  and  finding  the 
King  of  that  country  tit  war  with  a 
r.i-igllboring  power,  they  offered  their 
t-rviccs,  Egypt  prevailed,  largely 
owing  lo-fhe  skill  dnd  courage  of  Mile- 
tus, that  the  King  bestowed  on  him  the 
hand  of  the  Princess  Scota,  his  daugh- 
ter. in  marriage.  After  a lapse  of  some 
years  the  Greek  Prince  and  his  follow- 
ers set  out  in  quest  of  adventure  a 
second  time,  and  landing  in  Spain,  sub- 
dued the  inhabitants  very  easily.  Mi- 
letus became  King,  .and  after  hl.%  death 
bis  son  Heber  made  a voyage. to  Ireland 
and,  conquering  the  country,  vailed  it 
Hebernia.  Later  he  subdues  the  west- 
ern islands  of  ancient  Caledonia  and 
HBamed  them  Hebrides,  also  in  honor  of 


The  following  paragraph  of  contem- 
poraneous human  interest  appeared  in 
the  society  column  of  a country  neigh- 
bor: 

“An  exchange  tells  of  a father  and 
mother  who  were  trying  to  find  names 
for  their  twin  babies,  who,  by  the  way, 
were  girls.  It  was  decided  that  the 
father  should  name  them.  After  cast- 
ing about  and  finding  no  names  that 
exactly  suited  him,  he  determined  to 
end  the  strain  on  his  mind  and  name 
them  Kate  and  Duplicate.  In  the 
course  of  time  another  pair  of  twins 
came  and  they  were  boys.  This  was  the 
husband’s  turn  to  get  even,  and  he 
wanted  his  wife  to  christen  the  boys. 
Imagine  his  feelings  when  the,  mother 
one  day  told  him  she  had  named  them 
Pete  and  Repeat.  But  when  the  third 
pair  came  the  father  grew  frightened 
and  named  them  Max  and  Climax.” 

The  Society  of  Arts  has  agreed,  the 
owner  and  tenant  consenting,  to  affix 
a memorial  tablet  on  the  house  in  John 
Street,  Hampstead,  where  Keats  lodged 
during  most  of  the  period  1817-20. 
The  house  is  one  of  the  two  that  were 
formerly'  called  Wentworth  Place,  and 
were  once  occupied  by  Charles  W ent- 
worth  Dilke  and  Charles  Armitage 
Brown;  it  is  now  known  as  Lawn  Bank. 
In  the  other  house  lived  Mrs.  Brawne 
and  her  daughter  Fanny,  with  whom,  ac- 
cording to  Howitt’s  “Northern  Heights 
of  London,”  Keats  and  his  younger 
brother  Thomas  (obit  1818)  had  lodged 
before  they  removed  to  Mr.  Brown’s 
next  door  and  W.  M.  Rossetti  says,  in 
his  edition  of  Keats’s  poetical  works, 
that  Fanny  Brawne  was  for  a while 
an  inmate  of  Mr.  Brown’s  house,  “to 
be  out  of  the  way  of  some  domestic 
discomfort.” 


(Special  Dispatch  to  the  Boston  Journal.) 

New  York,  Dec.  11. — "La  Navarraise,  ’ 
“a  lyric  episode”  in  two  acts,  libretto 
by  Jules  Claretie  and  Henri  Cain, 
music  by  Jules  Massenet,  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
this  evening  by  the  Abbey',  Schoeffel 
& Grau  Company. 

Five  or  six  years  ago  a short  story 
by  Jules  Claretie  appeared  in  the  Figa- 
ro illustre.  It  was  entitled  "La  Cigar- 
ette.” It  was  subsequently  published 
in  a collection  of  short  stories  by 
Claretie  and  it  gives  the  title  to  the 
volume.  The  tale  is  thrilling,  cruel 
and  bloody.  ’Twas  in  the  time  of  the 
last  Carlist  war  in  Spain.  A Biscayan 
peasant  named  Araqull  loves  madly  a 
young  girl.  Her  parents  frown  on  him 
because  he  has  no  money.  To  gain  a 
fitting  sum  he  would  not  shrink  from 
any  crime.  It  happens  that  the  Spanish 
chief  has  promised  a handsome  re- 
ward to  anyone  who  would  lead  into 
the  camp  that  most  dangerous  enemy, 
Zucarraga,  the  Carlist.  Zucarraga  is 
wounded  in  battle.  Araqull  poisons  the 
wound,  and  claims  from  General  Gar- 
rito  the  offered  sum.  The  General, 
disgusted  at  the  contemptible  coward- 
ice of  the  man,  pays  him  the  money 
and  orders  him  to  be  shot.  Be- 
fore the  order  of  execution  is 
given,  the  father  of  the  girl  consents 
gladly  to  her  marriage  with  Araquil, 
but  she  disdainfully  refuses.  Araquil 
is  killed  with  a cigarette  in  his  mouth. 

This  story  excited  librettists  and  com- 
posers. A libretto  in  three  acts  was 
prepared  for  Mascagni,  who  rushed 
headlong  to  set  it  to  music;  so  Arthur, 
Pougin  tells  us.  Another  Italian  com- 
poser buckled  himsc-lf  to  the  same  task, 
and  an  opera  founded  on  this  subject 
was  actually  played  at  Constantinople. 
With  Turkey,  of  course,  there  was  noth- 
ing to  be  done.  To  treat  with  the  Ital- 
ians was  a simple  matter,  for  they  had 
forgotten  to  ask  the  permission  of 
Claretie.  Henri  Cain,  having  obtained 
this  permission,  had  already  begun,  at 
the  request  of  Miss  Ca]v6,  to  turn  the 
story  into  a lyric  drama,  and  Massenet, 
enthusiastic,  was  already  at  work  on 
the  music. 

When  there  was  talk  concerning  the 
production  of  "La  Navarraise,”  Clare- 
tie observed  quietly  that  the  audience 
would  be  interested  chiefly  in  Araquil, 
and  the  girl  would  be  of  slight  impor- 
tance. The  parts  were  changed.  The 
man  was  turned  into  a woman,  and  I he 
peasant  with  the  cigarette  became  the 
“Navarraise.” 

* * 

Rightly  do  the  librettists  call  this 
piece  an  episode  and  not  a drama.  “An 
intensely  dramatic  action  leads  directly 
to  an  unexpected  and  terrible  result.” 
The  chief  character  in  the  opera  Is 
Anita,  "la  Navarraise.”  A poor  peasant 
girl,  alone  in  the  world,  she  loves  a 
brave  Sergeant  in  the  Spanish  a.iuy, 
Araqull,  and  he  adores  her.  The  cur- 
tain rises.  There  is  the  shock  of  battle. 
The  trumpet  sounds,  drums  beat,  there 
is  the  devilish  crack  of  mysketry.  The 
Carlists  have  had  the  best  of  the  day; 
Spanish  soldiers  enter;  some  unharmed, 
others  wounded,  others  dying.  Anita,  in 
agony,  looks  for  Araqull.  Is  he  dead? 
At  last  he  comes,  and  there  is  tender, 
rapt  embracing.  The  father  of  Araquil. 
old  Remigo,  then  hugs  his  boy,  and 
poor  Anita  remembers  that  as  Remigo 
will  give  Araquil  2000  douros  on  his  wed- 
ding day,  he  expects  from  the  bride  an 
equal  sum.  Anita  is  a beggar.  Remigo 
will  not  hearken  unto  her  entreaties. 
What  is  passion  or  eternal  devotion 
weighed  against  the  douros?  Bah! 

There  is  another  charge.  Gallant  offi- 
cers are  killed,  and  Gen.  Garrido  cries 
out.  furious  at  this  redoubtable  Zuear- 
rag’a,  "Will  this  bandit  never  die?  I’ll 
give  a fortune  to  the  soldier  who  cap- 
tures him  in  battle  and  brings  him  to 
me!”  Anita  hears  him.  “Will  you  give 
me  2000  doimos  if  I surrender  Znccarraga 
to  you?”  The  General  thinks  her  mad, 
but  he  gives  her  his  word.  She  rushes 
toward  the  camp  of  the  enemy. 

’Tis  night.  Peace  reigns.  Sentinels 
alone  are  awake.  Scarcely  does  day- 
break when  the  fury  of  war  rages. 
Suddenly  is  heard  the  passing  bell,  and 
the  news  is  bruited  that  Zucarraga  has 
been  stabbed  by  a woman,  a spy. 

Anita  did  the  bloody  deed.  She  en- 
ters, her  hands  red  with  blood.  She 
killed  to  gain  a marriage  portion,  and 
she  demands  the  douros  of  Garrido. 
He  astounded,  disgusted,  keens  his 
promise.  Araquil  is  brought  from  the 
field.  He  is  wounded,  he  is  dying.  He 
has  heard  of  the  visit  of  Anita  to  the 
camp  of  the  enemy,  and,  knowing  not 
her  deed,  and  knowing  that  she  had 
won  her  dot.  he  reproaches  her  bitterly 
for  having  sold  herself  to  his  enemy, 
he  curses  her  as  infamous.  And  curs- 
ing her.  he  dies.  Anita  sees  her  lover 
a corpse.  She  laughs  hideously,  like  a 
mad  woman.  She  is  mad,  and  falling 
on  tile  body  of  her  lover  she  gives  up 
the  ghost. 

* * * 

“La  Navarraise”  was  first  produced 
at  Covent  Garden.  London,  July  20, 
1891.  The  cast  was  as  follows: 


Anita  Jnmai  Caivfe  j 

Araquil  AI\:ir“Z 

Garrido  

Remigo  .f, filbert 

Ramon  

Flon  was  the  conductor.  It  was 
given  in  Budapesth  Oct.  4.  1894;  in  Brus-  j 
Sels  Nov.  26,  1X94.  with  Georgette  La- 
blane  and  Bonnard  as  the  lovers;  Ham- 
burg and  Amsterdam  saw  it  In  January, 
1895,  and  then  il  was  heard  in  many 
towns  in  Europe  before  it  was  brought 
out  at  the  Opdra-Cornique,  Parts.  Oct,  3, 
1895,  with  Calve  and  Jerome  as  the  lov- 
ers and  Bouvet  as  Garrido. 

* * * 

It  has  been  said  that  Massenet  was 
moved  to  compose  this  music  by  the  de- 
sire to  pay  tribute  to  the  tragic  power 
of  Calv6-;  that  he  longed  to  clothe  her 
genius  with  the  woven  robe  of  his  tal- 
ent. But  was  this  the  only  reason  why 
he  forsook  for  a moment  the  bowers  of 
eroticism  for  the  battlefield,  and  re- 
joiced in  the  sound  of  drum  and  trum- 
pet, forgetting  languishing,  enervating 
strains?  For  there  is  a side  to  the  mu- 
sical fife  of  Massenet  that  may  be  de- 
scribed justly  as  the  pornographic.  To 
this  side  belong  “Esclarmonde,”  1889; 
“Le  Mage,”  1891;  ’ Thais,’’  April,  1894, 
ard  even  now  he  is  at  work  on  a Sap- 
pho. This  musical  eroticism  is  also 
Strongly  marked  in  his  cantata  "Eve.” 
There  is  such  a thing  as  noble  sensu- 
ousness in  music.  I do  not  think  that 
the  eroticism  of  Massenet  rises  to  such  J 
a height.  Lurid  tragedy  had  never  be- 
fore and  has  not  since  attracted  him. 
Why  did  he  choose  Claretle’s  story  for  ! 
treatment?  i 

"Cavalleria  Rusticana”  was  first 
heard  in  Paris  with  Calv6  as  Santuzza  I 
in  January.  1892.  1 believe  firmly  that  | 

if  there  were  today  no  “Cavalleria 
Rusticana,”  there  would  be  no  “La  | 
Navarraise.”  However  you  may  judge 
of  Mascagni’s  work  after  repeated 
hearings,  there  is  no  denying  Its  over-  , 
whelming,  upsetting  effect  when  for 
the  first  time  vou  are  plunged  into  the 
sea  of  furious  passion.  Whether  it  woere 
personal  or  national  pride,  the  desire  of  , 
showing  that  a Frenchman  could  meet 
an  Italian  on  his  own  ground,  or  a | 
longing  to  see  and  hear  an  accomplished 
lyric  tragedian  adding  to  his  own  fame, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Massenet’s  opera, 

In  all  things  a striking  departure  from  ! 
his  characteristic  style,  was  inspired  I; 
directly  by  the  passionate  work  of  Mas-  ' 
cagni. 

* * * 

But  let  us  consider  the  music  and  the  | 
performance. 

To  describe  this  music,  however,  is  J 
no  easy  task,  for  it  is  connected  insep- 
arably with  the  text,  and  it  follows 
each  twist  and  turn  of  the  episode  of 
an  hour.  This  music  is  melodramatic. 

It  is  spectacular.  The  music,  like  the  > 
libretto,  is  breathless,  abrupt.  The  de-  / 
tail  of  the  soldier’s  fife  is  follow'ed  it  / 
the  orchestra.  In  observing  either  t’  ’ | 
action  or  the  instrumentation  of  mai  1 
nneras  vou  lose  necessarily  many  i 

fects;  only  repeated  hearings  bring  out 
the  full  strength  or  the  full  weakness. 
But  in  this  opera  of  Massenet  the  en- 
semble s presented  as  from  a cannon. 
Realism  is  the  game  pursued  by  libret- 
tist and  composer.  There  is  the  tumult  i 
of  war  in  its  savage  brutality,  and  the 
thought  of  war  is  always  with  the 
hearer. 

The  song  of  the  Sergeant  in  the  camp 
is  that  suitable  to  a soldier,  and  even 
the  nocturne  :0V1  intermezzo  with  raised 
curtain  is  associated  inevitably  with 
the  suggestion  of  battle;  for  soldiers 
sleep,  or  some  are  too  anxious  to  sleep, 
and  there  is  the  tread  of  the  sentinel 
and  the  sound  of  the  drum.  The  sun 
rises,  but  not  in  the  manner  dear  to 
romantic  composers.  A musket  shot 
plays  obligato  to  the  daybreak.  There 
is  here  no  vocal  concert  number,  no 
popular  selection  for  bejeweled  soprano 
or  melting  tenor.  Even  the  love  strains 
of  the  Navarraise  and  Araquil  are < 
few.  and  they  are  drowned  in  the  music 
| of  war  almost  before  the  conventional 
■ cadence  is  reached.  The  scene  that 
appeals  quickest  to  the  ear  is  that  in 
which  the  peasant  girl  and  Araquil 
recall  their  first  meeting  at  Loyola, 
when  he  played  tennis,  and  afterward 
they  danced  the  iota.  Here  rhythm, 
melody  and  color  are  employed  togeth- 
er with  haunting  effect,  and  now  as  I 
write,  .this  musical  scene  is  the  only 
one  that  clings  to  the  memory. 

The  success,  or  rather  the  effect,  of 
this  music  of  Massenet  must  depend 
upon  the  actors  rather  than  the  singers. 
For  action  is  the  keynote  throughout. 
From  this  standpoint  the  performance 
of  tonight  was  acwilrable;  but  the  ques- 
tion remains  whether  the  effect  would 
fict  tmve  been  even  greater  if  the  drama 
had  been  played  to  the  orchestral  ac- 
companiment without  song  on  the  stage. 
It  would  be  impertinent  to  demand  in 
the  treatment  of  this  subject  great 
depth  or  breadth.  The  music  must  be 
incisive  and  brusque.  But  I find  in 
this  score  an  absence  of  the  hot  sin- 
cerity that  characterizes  "Cavalleria 
Rusticana.”  Let  us  admit  cheerfully 
| that  Massenet  is  far  greater  master 
of  dramatic  instrumentation  than  Mas- 
I cagni;  on  the  other  hand,  the  chief  i 
I thought  as  you  listen,  to  “La  Navar-  I 
i raise”  is  this:  “Yes,  it  is  all  clever.” 
You  see  Massenet  preparing  his  tricks, 
composing  his  effects. 

There  is  in  the  music  no  great  o’ermas- 
tering  moment,  no  one  great  emotion  that 
sweeps  everything  before  it  like  an 
aroused  Atlantic  wave;  and.  although 
there  is  the  evidence  of  Infinite  pain 
in  attempting  realism,  the  music,  re- 
garded as  an  opera,  must  be  considered 
a failure.  The  reason  is  not  far  to 
seek.  The  action  is  too  rapid  to  admit 
ot  operatic  treatment.  Song  here  Is 
oot  of  place.  The  piece  is  not  unlike 
the  life  of  man.  as  described  bv  Hobbes. 
"Short,  brutal  and  nasty.”  Calve,  in 
speech,  gesture,  facial  play  and  in- 
describable  authority,  again  revealed 

I herself  as  a great  lyric  tragedian.  Lubert 
as  Araqull.  acted  with  spirit  and  intel- 

■ Ilgence.  Castlemary,  as  the  father,  and 
t|  Plancon,  as  the  General,  were  admira- 
| Die.  The  orchestra  played  brilliantly, 
,iand  Mr.  Bevignani  conducted  with  mi- 
ll common  care.  After  the  fall  of  the  cur- 

I I tain  there  was  generous  applause,  but 
j | there  was  no  such  delirious  enthusiasm 
l af>  that  which  follows  invariably  the 
| death  of  Carmen  when  Calvt)  plays  the 
iiwnnton  gypsv. 


( truck’s  "Orfeo"  preceded  and  acted  as 
composing  draught  to  allay  the  tever 
f expectation.  Miss  Brema.  Mrs.  Mi- 
le and  Miss  Bnuermeister  took  tlie 
adlng  parts.  The  performance  was 
or  the  most  part  tedious  Only 
great  artist  can  now  make  this 
Id  opera  tolerable  and  to  be  en- 
1,1  red  Miss  Brema  was  often  pleas- 
ng  to  the  eye,  and  at  times  she  sang 
ivith  intensity.  Neither  her  tone  pro- 
1 action  nor  her  attack  has  Ihiprove 
lince  she  was  last  in  Boston.  She  still 
i,  oops  and  she  still  wanders  occasion- 
illv  from  the  true  pitch.  H^rh(*el*™Peoy 
,■  the  great  aria  was  marred  by  attei 
ition  exaggeration,  an  utter  absence 
f rhythmic  feeling  and  a wanton  mis- 
interpretation of  the  various  tempi. 

■ v rmi.tr  Hale. 


has  obscured  our  intelligence,  mat  we 
have  n<^  punished  her,  though  con- 
scious of  her  evil  deeds,  may  be  charged  I 
to  our  unwisdom,  but  is  largely  due  to  ^ 
the  fact  that  she  surrounded  us  with 
her  parasites.”  He  concludes:  “We 

are  compelled  to  degrade  our  Queen  to 
the  level  of  the  common  people,”  but 
assassins  had  anticipated  his  royal  pun- 
ishment. The  poor  man  has  a new 
Queen,  over  13  years  of  age. 


Jack  Bunsby  is  not  dead.  He  is  now 
the  Glasgow  correspondent  of  the  Lon- 
don Times:  ‘It  is  enough  to  say  that, 
although  much  will  depend  upon  the 
discretion  and  the  tact  with  which 
negotiations  calculated  to  bring  the 
two  parties  together  are  'carried  on,  all 
things  look  well.  Moreover,  an  in- 
formant upon  whom  past  experience 
Induces  me  to  place  implicit  reliance, 
tells  me  there  are  undercurrents  run- 
ning of  which  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
profess  knowledge.” 


Here  is  news  of  vital  interest  to  all. 
The  pithecanthropus  erectus,  or  “miss- 


It  is  singular  that  scarcely  any  tailor  who 
can  make  a coat  well,  can  make  pantaloons. 

Such  tailors  are  like  those  historical  painters 
Mho  could  paint  figures,  but  not  landscapes. 

Lloyd's  Evening  Post  of  December 
12-14,  1781,  published  this  advertisement: 

*‘A  young  man  having  yesterday  left 
bis  master's  service  in  Smithiield,  on  a 
presumption  of  his  pocket  being  picked!  |ng  Unit.”  of  Java,  discovered  by  Dr. 
of  1100,  his  master's  property,  when  he!  Dubois,  formed  the  subject  of  an  ex- 
was  in  liquor;  this  is  to  inform  him  that  tremely  interesting  discussion  at  the 
he  left  it  in  the  shop  of  his  master,  who,  recent  Zoological  Congress  at  Leyden, 
has  found  it;  and  if  he  will  return  tol  especially  as  the  remains  on  which  the 
his  master’s  service  he  will  be  kindly  semi-simlac  being  is  founded  were  pres- 
recelved."  Those  were  truly  pleasant  ent  at  the  meeting.  They  consist  of  a 
relations  existing  in  the  18th  century  be-;  top  of  a skull,  a remarkable  femur  and 
tween  boss  and  help;  but  perhaps  in!  two  teeth,  all  found  close  together  in  a 
this  instance  it  was  the  boss  who  was  deposit  of  undoubtedly  tertiary  age.  The 
in  liquor;  the  wording  of  the  advertise-  femur  formed  the  bone  of  contention, 


ment  is  ambiguous. 


If  the  good  people  who  shudder  at 
vivisection  think  that  cruelty  in  sci- 
ence is  a modern  invention  let  them 
look  over  the  journal  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety. Sept.  23,  1663,  it  is  stated  that 
the  operator  was  ordered  to  have  ready 
against  the  next  meeting  the  iron  balls 
for  the  trying  of  gunpowder  and  gold- 
powder,  as  likewise  the  thermometers 
with  spirits  of  wine,  the  compressing 
engine,  and  the  dog  for  the  cutting  off 
a piece  of  his  skin  and  sewing  it  on 
again.  A month  later  the  operator  pro- 
duced the  poor  animal,  and  related 
that  as  soon  as  the  skin  was  cut  off 
it  shrunk  to  one-half  its  former  di- 
mensions, so  that  it  could  not  be 
stretched  out  to  cover  the  whole  of  the 
bare  patch  of  flesh;  nevertheless,  he 
thought  it  would  grow  on  again. 

Autolycus  speaks  thus  sensibly  about 
a paragraph  in  Mary  Ronald's  “Cen- 
tury Cook  Book;”  “It  should  always  be 
remembered,”  Mrs.  Ronald  writes, 
“that  the  social  part  of  the  entertain- 
ment is  on  a higher  plane  than  the  gas- 
tronomic one,  though  the  latter  must 
by  no  means  be  slighted.  A sentiment 
expressed  by  the  wit  who  said,  ‘A  fig 
for  your  bill  of  fare;  give  me  a bill  of 
your  company.’  ” Biot  out  that  para- 
graph from  your  copy,  much  a?  the 
Russian  censor  blots  out  the  offending 
news,  or  criticism,  from  foreign  publi- 
cation venturing  to  cross  his  discreet 
frontier.  It  is  all  wrong,  hopelessly 
•wrong.  The  dinner  itself  is  the 
main  thing;  in  comparison,  noth- 
ing else  can  count,  though  of 
this  sweet  fact  you  may  be  sure; 
If  it  be  your  privilege  to  give  the 
perfect  dinner,  in  such  honor  will  you 
hold  it  that  none  but  the  worthy  will 
be  bidden  to  the  enjoyment  of  its  mar- 
vels. 


What  do  the  members  of  the  Society 
of  Psychical  Research  think  of  the  late 
Mr.  Hayward’s  remarks  about  ghosts? 

Now  that  Mrs.  Livermore  has  ex- 
pressed her  opinion  about  reporters,  it 
remains  to  he  seen  what  the  reporters 
think  of  Mrs.  Livermore’s  next  lecture. 


“Inasmuch  as  Got  is  now  ex-doyen 
the  Comedle  Francalse,”  said  Old 
Chimes,  who,  by  the  way,  is  badly 
shattered  in  consequence  of  the  late 
election,  “he  would  change  his  name  to 
Went,  if  he  were  a man  of  fine  feeling.” 


“Walter  Besant  has  written  a new 
novel  called  ‘The  Master  Craftsman.’  ” 
It  is  in  no  sense  autobiographical. 


“George  Moore  of  Grand  Ronde, 
Wash.,  wall  celebrate  his  102d  birthday 
Dec.  20.”  And  yet  he  is  described  as  a 
working  miner. 


Yale  and  Princeton  are  to  play  foot 
ball  against  Memphis.  There  was  a day 
when  Herod  and  Pilate  were  made 
friends. 


The  only  solid  thing  about  the  new 
play  at  Daly’s  Theatre  was  the  room  in 
which  it  was  acted.  The  doors  were 
massive,  the  floor  was  polished  wood, 
the  walls  were  immovable,  and  the 
decorations  were  genuinely  good  work. 
New  York  Sun. 


A correspondent  writes  from  New 
York  that  it  was  a sad  sight  to  see  Ada 
Rehan  in  a part  only  suitable  for  a 
young  soubrette.  “As  usual,  doors 
played  the  most  important  parts  in  Mr. 
Daly’s  new  adaptation.  As  the  letter  is 
to  Sardou,  so  is  the  door  to  Daly,  who 
must  have  committed  to  memory  the 
words  of  Epictetus  about  the  saving 
qualities  of  the  ‘open  door’  in  times  of 
dire  perplexity.  But  a Daly  audience  Is 
always  predisposed  to  enjoyment;  its 
face  is  set  for  merriment  as  the  door- 
keepers are  passed;  its  laughter  is 
hair-trigger.” 


Some  men  are  always  ungrateful.  A 
rich  American,  who  dabbled  in  paint- 
ing, recently  honored  his  professor  by 
naming'  a street  in  Paris  that  was  cut 
through  his  property  after  him.  He 
mentioned  the  fact  to  the  professor, 
whose  reply  was  not  very  satisfying. 
“You  have  named  a street  after  me,” 
he  replied.  “That  will  prevent  the 
Municipal  Council  from  naming  a boule- 
vard after  me." 


There  is  a judgment  for  reckless  bicy- 
clists in  England,  if  there  is  none  in 
this  country.  A man  named  Parker, 
riding  down  hill  on  a dark  night  without 
a lantern,  upset  a wayfarer  and  killed 
him.  Justice  Hawkins  sentenced  him 
to  four  months’  hard  labor. 


Mr.  Morley  Roberts  is  of  the  opinion 
that  only  sick  men  write  hooks  today. 
Mr.  Morley  Roberts  is  a novelist.  Did, 
you  ever  hear  of  Mr.  Morley  Roberts  be- 
fore this? 


This  reminds  us  that  an  exchange 
has  considered  seriously  the  decline  of 
the  ballad  singer;  “The  variety  show 
singer  who  takes  as  the  topic  of  his 
ditty  the  dire  results  of  Gilhooly’s 
drinking,  the  beauties  of  Van  Reiser's 
dog,  or  some  equally  suggestive  theme, 
and  treats  them  comically,  flourishes 
as  well  as  he  ever  did.  But  the  bal- 
ladist  who  seriously  tells  how  Mary 
Anne  strayed  from  paths  of  rectitude 
after  leaving  the  vine-clad  cot,  or  who 
gives  the  history  of  an  only  son  from 
about  the  time  of  his  first  trousers  till 
he  falls  dead  in  a gambling  den  from 
a pistol  shot  fired  by  a partly  hidden 
scene  shifter  with  badly  soiled  shirt 
sleeves— this  type  of  singer  has  fallen 
into  ill  repute.  It  should  be  understood, 
however,  that  if  he  has  some  physical 
deformity,  such  as  a missing  leg  or 
eye,  he  may  be  a prosperous  exception; 
and  another  point  of  reservation  is  that 
mother  songs,  be  they  inch-thick  with 
turgid  pathos,  are  always  received  by 
the  boys  with  chortling  joy.” 


I bat  th«  Rev.  Mr.  OTflpplncott  was 
round  In  a New  Jersey  swamp  preach- 
ing to  birds  Is  not  an  indisputable 
proof  of  his  mental  derangement.  St. 
Francis  d’Asslsi,  a most  excellent  man, 
preached  to  the  birds  and  greatly  to 
their  edification.  Does  not  the  whole 
I creation  groan  and  suffer  under  the 
primeval  curse?  Many  of  the  birds 
j have  no  doubt  been  converted,  but  the 
| parrot  Is  still  hopelessly  degenerate. 

1 Liszt  set  the  sermon  of  St.  Francis  to 
music;  the  good  saint  sang  it  in  bari- 
tone, it  would  appear  from  the  piano 
piece,  and  the  birds  twittered  In  alt. 


Prof.  Virchow  maintaining  that  it  might 
be  human,  and  Prof.  Marsh  that  it 
might  not.  | 
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i Avoid-  sailed  meats;  tnose  who  eat  tnem 
often  have  pale  complexions,  a slow  pulse, 
and  are  full  of  corrupted  humors. 


The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  comments  thus 
on  the  favorite  course<  in  the  German 
University  curriculums:  In  one  Ger- 

man university,  at  least,  the  dueling 
German  student  has  received  a sad 
check.  The  alma  mater  In  question  is 
Halle,  and  she  has  lifted  up  her  pro- 
test, and  said  that  her  children  shall 
seam  each  other’s  faces  no  more.  The 
following  notice  has  been  posted  on  the 
blackboard;  It  Is  signed  by  the  uni- 
versity rector  and  the  university 
richter:  “Gentlemen  students  are  here- 
by reminded  of  the  penalty  for  duelling; 
those  who  are  not  ashamed  to  show 
themselves  in  the  streets  with  by-duel- 
llng-occasioned  unhealed  wounds  have 
to  expect  the  severest  punishment.  Not 
only  are  the  beadles  required  to  pay 
attention  to  the  enforcement  of  this 
rule,  but  the  police  are  also  to  inter- 
vene. Halle,  November  11.”  This 
sounds  like  business,  and  the  beadle  of 
the  German  university  has  evidently 
more  serious  duties  than  his  cousin 
with  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable, 
who  carries  the  silver  stick  before  the 
Vice  Chancellor  in  the  universities  of 
England.  Another  danger  which 
threatens  the  harassed  undergraduate 
Is  apparently  cigarette  smoking.  The 
Viennese  authorities  have  confiscated 
an  immense  quantity  of  cigarette  paper. 
It  seems  to  have  been  intended  for  the 
use  of  Roumanian  students,  and  it  bore 
a mysterious  imprint,  with  the  words 
”L!ga  de  Lux”  (sic).  The  League  of 
Light  may  have  only  referred  to  a 
smoking  club,  but  the  police  said  it 
meant  high  treason.  The  cigarette  has 
a new  terror;  that  one  can  inhale  trea- 
son as  well  as  tobacco  smoke  is  a dan- 
ger which  the  faculty  has  failed  to 
signalize. 


Those  girls  who  chewed  gum  so 
loudly  in  a Pennsylvania  church  that 
they  disturbed  the  logical  flow  of  minis- 
terial thought  were,  indeed,  ill-bred.  We 
have  met  ladies  from  the  West  who 
used  gum  in  such  a delicate,  almost 
shrinking  manner,  that  we  never  no- 
ticed their  passion  until  they  paused 
In  the  exchange  of  graceful  persiflage 
to  take  in  the  greater  portion  of  a 
fresh  stick,  , 
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The  Prince  of  Wales  has  at  last 
smelled  real  powder.  This  time  it  did 
not  come  in  puffs. 


Chimmie  Fadden”  is  back  again  in 
New  York.  Did  he  bring  the  Duchess 
with  him? 


Let  us  contemplate  for  a moment  this 
December  day  that  frank  and  ingenu- 
ous monarch,  the  King  of  Corea.  When 
his  late  Queen  was  murdered  he  at 
once,  breaking  through  the  first  re- 
serve of  his  grief,  issued  a proclamation 
beginning  with  this  diplomatic  sugges- 
tion: “Our  reign  has  lasted  32  years, 

and  yet  we  are  grieved  that  the  country 
has  not  sufficiently  benefited  under  our 
sway.”  He  then  continued,  “Our  Queen 


This  is  the  feast-day  of  Saint  Lucy, 
a young  lady  of  Syracuse,  not  New 
York  State,  who  preferred  a religious 
single  life  to  marriage,  and  she  gave 
away  all  her  fortune  to  the  poor.  She 
was  murdered  (290)  by  officers  of  Pes- 
chasius,  a heathen  Judge.  It  took  them 
some  time  to  kill  her.  She  was  first 
thrown  into  a fire,  which  would  not 
harm.  Then  she  was  stabbed,  but  she 
did  not  yield  up  her  spirit  until  she 
had  partaken  of  the  sacrament.  In  her 
youth  Lucy  was  betrothed  to  a fair 
youth  who  was  also  put  to  death  for 
his  belief.  And  we  are  confident  that 
today  in  Syracuse,  New  York,  are 
saints  named  Lucy,  saints  married  as 
well  as  single. 


Rosenthal  is  the  pianist  who  should 
revisit  this  country.  He  succeeded  late- 
ly at  London  in  the  remarkable  feat  of 
playing  one  of  Chopin’s  waltzes  with 
his  left  hand,  while  “he  performed  fire- 
works of  his  own”  with  his  right.  He 
is  also  fond  of  playing  three  waltzes  at 
the  same  time.  Where’s  Paderewski 
now?  Or  where’s  the  piano-organ, 
apropos  of  art? 

•“Prof.  Raymond  of  Princeton  is  the 
author  of  a definition  of  beauty,  which 
would  reach  from  Princeton  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  lie  has  said  so  much  for 
art  that  if  nobody  else  had  said  any- 
thing for  it  it  would  be  absolutely  no 
matter."  Thus  does  a.  reviewer  begin 
his  criticism  of  the  professors  “Paint- 
ing, Sculpture  and  Architecture  as  Rep- 
resentative Arts.” 

We  observe  with  pain  these  flippant 
and  envious  remarks  of  a New  Y’orker 
concerning  the  conduct  of  certain  Bos- 
tonians; “I  do  not  know  whether  the 
hopes  of  the  Bostonians,  who  propose 
to  build  in  the  BaGk  Bay  a bicycling 
rink  and  club  house  better  than  any- 
thing else  in  the  country,  will  be  dis- 
I appointed  or  not.  Certainly  the  plans 
are  fine.  The  small  Boston  squad, 
which  sends  its  names  to  the  news- 
papers most  frequently,  and  tries  to 
he  some  sort  of  plagiarism  from  the 
howling  swells  of  New  YTork,  offered  to 
look  upon  the  project  with  averted  eyes 
on  the  ground  that  the  subscribers, 
among  whom  are  many  extremely  well- 
bred  and  well-educated  persons,  are  not 
the  very  top  froth  of  the  social  swim.” 

The  Kneisel  Quartet  won  golden  words 
of  praise  for  its  concert  in  New  York  a 
few  days  ago. 

Jean  de  Reszke  shares  with  Chateau- 
briand a crowning  honor.  A peculiarly 
prepared  dish  of  beef  is  now  named  af- 
ter him. 

Two  masked  men  entered  a priest’s 
house  in  Pittsburg  and  robbed  a visitor 


Ahlwardt  has  good  reason  to  complain 
oi  the  quality  of  American  eggs. 

Mr.  Yon  Iilocm  is  charged  with  beat- 
ing his  wife  because  a leg  of  lamb  was 
served  at  dinner  upside  down.  There  is, 
unfortunately,  a paucity  of  detail  in 
the  story.  Did  he  heat  her  with  the  leg, 
or  did  he  rely  solely  on  his  strong  right 
arm  and  manly  list? 


Mr.  J.  I,.  Ford's  description  of  the 
true  way  to  construct  a sporting  drama 
would  extort  praise  from  Prof.  Henne- 
quin  himself.  We  have  space  for  only 
the  first  paragraph; 

“in  order  to  construct  a.  sporting 
drama— sporting  dramas  are  all  the 
same— it  is  necessary  to  first  secure  an 
impoverished  hero,  who,  despite  his 
lack  of  pecuniary  resources  and  of 
ordinary  intelligence,  holds  a position 
at  the  head  of  some  responsible  busi- 
ness ccr.cern  where  he  is  implicitly 
trusted  by  a number  of  opulent  gray- 
beards  of  venerable  years.  He  repays 
these  bounteous  marks  of  confidence  by 
staking  his  entire  resources  and  ex- 
pectations and  the  money  of  all  his 
friends  and  relatives  and  of  the  busi- 
ness concern  of  which  he  is  the  man- 
ager on  the  racing  qualities  of  a car 
horse  which  is  hired  for  $2  50  per  night, 
feed  and  beard  included,  from  a livery 
stable  in  the  vicinity  of  the  stage 
entrance  to  the  theatre.” 


Mr.  Huneker  is  sure  that  the  cause 
of  Miss  Nethersoie’s  fainting  spell  was 
an  excess  of  what  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son called  the  Oversoul. 


“The  Merry  Countess”  is  dead,  but 
Marie  Jansen,  they  say,  secured  her 
dresses,  which  cost  over  $1000. 


Dec.  14,  1738,  they  showed  at  the 

Linen  Hal!,  ir.  Dublin,  a piece  of 
linen,  accounted  the  finest  ever  made. 
There  were  3800  threads  in  the  breadth. 
The  piece,  which  contained  23  yards, 
was  valued  at  40  guineas.  It  was  spun 
by  a woman. 

And  it  was  the  patient  labor  of  a 
woman,  the  wife  of  John  Claudius  Lou- 
don, who  died  Dec.  14,  1843,  that  assisted 
in  the  preparation ' of  Loudon’s  once 
celebrated  encyclopedias  on  agricult- 
ure, botany,  etc.  (1822-1832).  “The  la- 
bor,” says  Mrs.  Loudon,  “was  im-  j 
mense;  and  for  several  months  he  and 
I used  to  sit  up  the  greater  part  of 
every  night,  never  having  more  than 
four  hours’  sleep,  and  drinking  strong 
coffee  to  keep  ourselves  awake.” 


Mining  in  the  department  of  the  Al- 
lier,  France,  has  new  terrors.  The 
dragon  fly  Megancura  Mongi,  27  inches 
long,  and  armed  with  huge  jaws  and 
te?th,  buzzes  about  the  workmen. 
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Eighth  Symphony  Concert  of  the 
Fifteenth  Season  — Franz  Oa- 
dricek,  Violinist,  Makes  His  De- 
but in  Boston — Announcements 
for  the  Coming  Week. 

The  program  of  the  1333d  performance 
of  the  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the 
719th  in  Boston  was  as  follows; 

Symphony  No.  4.  in  E mino.r Brahms 

Concerto  for  violin,  in  D major  — Beethoven  / 
(Cadenzas  by  Joachim.)  7 

Hungarian  Rhapsody  No.  2 Liszt 

(Scored  by  Mueller-Berghaus.) 

The  last  movement  of  the  fourth  sym- 
phony of  Brahms  is  slill  for  many  a 
lvard  nut.  They  admit  gladly  the  power 
of  the  first  movement  and  the  strange 
beauty  of  the  andante,  with  its  shift- 
ing or  uncertain  tonality  and  its  hint 
at  the  priests’  chorus  in  the  first  act 
of  “Aida;”  but  they  cannot  crack  or 
do  not  care  to  crack  the  tough  shell 
of  the  finale.  Basso  ostinato,  passa 
caglia  or  chaconne  variations— these  are 
line  words.  A little  definite  music 
would  be  more  to  the  purpose.  As  the- 
fourth  symphony  is  to  the  first,  so  is 
the  third  to  the  second,  and  of  all  these 
the  third  is  that  which  undoubtedly 
pleases  the  greatest  number  (3f  mu- 
sicians and  music  lovers.  It  is  over 
ten  years  since  this  fourth  symphony 
t was  first  played  at  Meiningen.  Shall 
we  have  a fifth  from  the  son  of  the 
1 double  bass  player?  Or  is  he,  as  some 
claim,  at  the  end  of  his  honorable  ca- 
reer? Surely  the  compositions  of  his 
last  years  do  not  promise  greatly  for 
future  works  of  long  breath. 

The  wild  Hungarian  rhapsody  has 
been  played  here  with  greater  fire  and 
freedom,  but  I doubt  if  anywhere  or 
at  any  time  has  there  been  a more 
admirable  display  of  all  that  is  artistic 
clarinet  playing  than  that  given  by 
ivir  Pourtau.  Already  in  the  sym- 
phony of  Brahms  he  had  made  the 
audience  rejoice  in  his  presence.  . In 
the  rhapsody  he  showed  that  a grea- 
artist  can  ennoble  triviality  or  even 
vulgarity  in  a catch-penny  cadenza. 
For  purity  and  beauty  of  tone,  bru- 
iianev.  audacity  of  technique  distinc- 
tion in  phrasing,  and  modest  yet  un- 
mistakable authority,  Mr. 
performance  last  night  was  one  lon= 
to  be  remembered.  And  in  this  con- 
nection it  may  be  added  that  the  work 
of  the  wood-wind  was  conspicuously 
good  throughout  the  evening,  as.  in< 
fact,  was  the  technical  performan-' 
the  whole  orchestra. 


j 


Mr.  Ondricek  met  with  undoubted 
popular  success,  if  applause  and  re- 
i calls  are  any  sure  manifestations  ot 
honest  pleasure.  He  has  played  the 
concerto  of  Beethoven  many,  many 
times.  In  the  sketch  of  his  life,  on  an- 
other page  of  the  Journal,  allusion  is 
made  to  this  fact.  T first  heard  him 
in  Berlin  in  February,  1SS4.  He  then 
played  this  same  concerto,  and,  as  I re- 
member, he  played  it  better  than  he 
5*  did  last  evening.  Eleven  years  of  wan- 
I dering  virtuoso  life  are  apt  to  tell  on 
the  solidity  and  the  true  artistry  of 
l any  violinist.  Now,  there  was  last  even- 
} ing  much  to  praise  in  Mr.  Ondricek  s 
performance,  from  the  technical  as  well 
as  the  spiritual  standpoint.  It  seemed, 
however,  that  the  concerto  itself  is  not 
the  touchstone  of  his  temperament.  It 
seemed  as  though  it  irked  him;  as 
! though  he  were  eager  to  break  away 
from  it  and  to  find  some  more  con- 
1 genial,  larger  outlet,  for  his  stormy  na- 
I ture.  I say  stormy,— and  yet  this  is 
; onlv  an  impression;  even  in  fiery  pass- 
i ages,  he  might  remain  cold,  or  ne 
might  show  violence, — not  to  be  de- 
spised at  times,— rather  than  any  con- 
trolled  passion  or  depth  of  feelin^. 
Would  that  he  had  chosen  another  con- 
certo f For,  surely,  Mr.  Ondricek  did 
not  gain  his  pronounced  European  repu- 
tation by  the  performance  of  this  con- 
i certo  alone.  I confess  that  last  night 
he  did  not  move  me.  Yet  many  must 
have  been  moved,  or  they  would  not 
have  been  so  vigorous  in  their  applause 
of  this  modest,  unassuming  man.  Let 
us  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  Mr. 
Ondricek  in  a recital  where  lie  can  play 
pieces  that  test  his  versatility  and  put 
in  full  light  his  temperament  and  vir- 

tuosoship.  „ „ . . 

Philii-  HALE, 

i ABOUT  MUSIC. 


Dr.  J.  J.  Beaux’s  Singular 
Musical  Experiments. 


Simple  Method  of  Securing 
Perfect  Tone=Production. 


How  Franz  Ondriczek  Was 
Trained  From  His  Youth. 


Or.  J.  J.  Beaux,  “Docteur  en  Mede- 
cine,”  wrote  a book  entitled  “De  1 Influ- 
ence de  ja  Magnetisation  sur  le  de- 
velopment de  la  Voix  et  du  Gout  en  mu- 
sique;”  a pamphlet  of  155  pages,  with 
bright  green  covers,  published  in  Paris, 
January,  1855,  by  Edouard  Garuot. 

The  first  45  pages  treat  of  many 
things,  among  them  Dr.  Beaux  and  his 
wonderful  cures,  but  there  is  nothing 
about  the  induence  of  magnetism  on  the 
voice.  The  doctor  appears  to  have  had 
a large  practice  as  a “female  special- 
ist," a phrase  I heard  the  other  day 
used  in  good  faith. 

j On  page  47  we  learn  that  he  treated 
in  1841  Mile.  A.,  age  lfi.  and  he  w;as  in 
I the  habit  of  magnetizing  her.  Miss  A. 

I was  of  “an  extreme  vivacity,"  but  in  a 
i trance  she  w'as  amiability  itself,  and 
in  the  abnormal  state  she  would  purr 
I in  the  good  old  physician's  ear.  “Ah, 

I bow  stupid  men  are  that  they  do  not 
occasionally  magnetize  their  wives,  and 
thus  make  them  sweet-tempered!”  And 
! the  good  doctor  called  her,  when  she 
| was  thus  amiable,  Zizlne,  a name  de- 
rived from  a romance  by  Paul  de 
Kock." 

You  see,  madam,  that  this  pamphlet 
■ is  a grave  and  serious  work. 

Zizine  had  a friend,  Maria,  and  the 
good  doctor  soon  began  to  magnetize 
her.  We  read  of  their  pretty  prattle, 
but  not  a word  about  music  until  we 
laboriously  plod  along  to  the  55th  page. 
"Zizine  began  to  sing.  Her  voice  was 
true  and  of  liberal  compass;  but  she 
sang  with  some  affectation.  This  fault 
only  disappeared  in  her  somnambulism, 
when,  in  accompanying  her  on  my 
flute,  I showed  animation.  This  hap- 
pened when  she  sang  one  day  an  air  of 
Mme.  Malibran:  ‘Le  Reveil  d'un  beau 

jour.’  of  which  she  was  very  fond.  The 
first' time  she  sang  it  I asked  her  if  she 
knew  it;  she  said  ‘no.’  ‘Do  you  wish  to 
be  reminded  of  it  when  you  wake: 
‘Yes,  indeed,’  said  Zizane.  'I  command 
you  to  remember  this  air  when  you 
wake,’  and  at  the  same  time  I put  into 
her  apron  pocket  paper  on  which  I had 
written  the  words  of  the  song.  A lit- 
tle while  after  waking  she  put  her 
hand  in  her  pocket  ami  found  the  song, 
and  she  sail,  ‘Why,  here’s  a piece  of 
paper  in  my  pocket;  it’s  a song.’  'Do 
you  know  the  tune?’  Zizine  said,  ’Yes.’ 
She  started  off  bravely,  but  she  stopped 
in  the  middle  of  the  couplet  and  said, 
‘At  any  rate  I knew  the  tune  a minute 
ago.’  ‘When  was  that?'  ‘When  I read 
the  song.’  I helped  her,  and  she  went 
ahead,  but  her  voice  was  again  full  of 
affectation.  ‘I  cannot  understand  how 
I know  this  tune,’  she  said.  'I  have 
never  heard  it  sung.  Did  you  teach  it 
to  me  when  1 was  asleep?’  I said  I did, 
nd  she  was  pleased  at  having  learned 


this  pretty  air  while  she  slept.  One  day 
I left  her  father’s  hotfee,  and  as  she 
showed  me  the  way.  in  place  of  going  | 
back  immediately  she  stopped  on  the 
landing  of  the  stairs  as  though  to  fix  i 
her  garter,  and  while  I went  down  she  | 
sang  the  air,  'Quel  plaisir  d’etre  en 
voyage!’  from  'Jean  de  Paris.’  Her 
, voice  was  so  agile  and  flexible  that  I 
could  not  help  thinking  it  should  be 
j heard  in  one  of  our  large  lyric  theatres. 

What  is  more,  the  fault  which  I have 

mentioned  liad  disappeared;  but  at  the 
moment  I drew  no  conclusion  from  the 
singular  fact.  It  was  only  after  having 
made  a similar  observation  in  a case 
which  I shall  refer  to  that  I convinced 
myself  it  was  magnetism  which 
brought  about  such  a bettering  of  the 
voice  when  the  patient  was  awake.” 

Then  comes  a pathetic  story  of  a 
working-girl,  whom  the  good  doctor 
called  Brillantine.  With  her  alone  and 
with  Zizine,  Beaux  made  experiments 
"interesting  and  instructive.”  I think 
it  would  be  just  as  well  not  to  describe 
them  fully. 

"In  one  of  these  seances,  Brillantine, 
vexed  at  the  constant  praise  given  to 
Zizin-e’s  voice,  announced  that  she 
wished  to  sing  a little  song,  for  she,  too, 
desired  applause;  but  she  was  deceived 
ill  her  hope,  for  she  sang  so  badly  that 
she  did  not  dare  to  finish  the  first  verse. 

You  should  have  seen  Zizine  and  Maria 
whispering  together.  They  were  might- 
ily pleased!  Someone  said,  'Why  don’t 
you  try  to  give  her  a fine  voice  when 
she's  in  a trance?  You  might  succeed, 
since  there  are  persons  who  in  such  a 
condition  acquire  a voice  spontaneous- 
ly.’ I was  willing  to  run  the  risk,  but 
without  serious  hope;  I gave  the  com- 
mand, and  we  talked  of  other  things. 

At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  the  som- 
nambulist asked  permission  to  sing 
once  more.  There  was  a hush,  and 
she  sang  a romance,  improvising  the 
1 words  and  the  tune,  and  she  poured 
out  all  her  love.  Her  voice  was  so 
sweet,  so  touching,  her  grief  was  so 
true  that  everybody  fell  a-weeping,  and 
they  begged  me  to  stop  her.  The 
i woman  who  provoked  this  scene,  and 
|i  who  had  known  Brillantine  for  some 
j years,  was  thunderstruck  by  what  had 
j happened.  'How  is  it  that  when  her 
i voice  was  so  false  in  her  natural  state, 

! she  can  sing  so  delightfully  in  a som- 
nambulistic condition?  What  a mis- 
fortune that  she  will  lose  such  a beau- 
tiful voice  as  soon  as  she  wakes.’  Then 
Zizine,  who  no  longer  laughed,  said 
spitefully,  'This  all  depends  on  Dr. 
Beaux;  he  has  only  to  order  her  to 
keep  it,  and  she  will  keep  it.  He  for- 
bade me  to  eat  paper;  and  I have 
never  touched  it  since.’  * * * Having- 
sworn  to  myself  never  to  ask  Brillan- 
tine to  sing  after  she  was  awa^e,  so 
that  no  one  could  mock  me  if  her  voice 
showed  no  material  improvement,  I 
said  to  her  imperiously,  ‘I  order  you, 
mademoiselle,  to  keep,  after  you  have 
left  the  trance,  the  beauty  that  your 
voice  has  gained  in  somnambulism.' 

I 'Thank  you,’  said  Brillantine.  * * * | 

i Two  months  went  by  and  I did  not  see 
her,  but  I learned  that  her  voice  was 
beautiful.  ‘Some  time  ago,'  a lady  told 
me,  'Brillantine  was  at  the  house  of  a 
friend,  and  after  dinner  there  was  sing- 
in"-.  Without  any  confusion,  she  sang 
a romance  in  such  a sweet  and  ex- 
pressive manner  that  the  applause  was 
furious.  She  was  obliged  to  repeat  this 
romance  and  another  that  she  had  just 
learned.’  ” 

The  good  doctor  heard  her  some 
time  after.  “What  struck  me  the  most 
was  the  art  with  which  she  posed  her 
voice  and  managed  it.  Recalling  the 
remark  ot  Fdtis  that  'when  there  were 
good  masters  of  singing  in  Italy  the 
messa  di  voce  was  a study  of  several 
years,  I was  astonished  at  seeing  this 
young  girl,  without  any  apparent  vocal 
disposition  and  without  study,  acquire 
instantly  a talent  so  rare.  In  hearing 
her  I myself  felt  well;  my  breathing 
was  freer.  My  breast  moved  in  unison 
with  hers,  so  that  I could  repeat  men- 
tally and  without  effort  the  song  of  the 
young  virtuoso  who,  like  an  accom- 
plished prima  donna,  identified  herself 
with  the  situation  and  the  sentiments 
of  the  person  whom  she  represented.” 
Exit  Brillantine,  who  died  soon  after 
of  brain  fever.  Enter  Mme.  F.,  a young 
woman  who  suffered  from  "oppression 
at  the  pit  of  the  stomach.”  The  good 
doctor  was  at  once  crazy  to  experiment 
with  her  voice.  The  widow  was  incred- 
ulous. Instead  of  going  to  sleep,  she 
feigned  death,  and  frightened  Beaux 
out  of  his  wits.  Nevertheless,  the  good 
doctor  developed  her  musical  taste.  He 
played  the  flute,  and  soon  she  Yearne.'| 
to  accompany  him.  In  a somnambulist! 
condition,  her  voice  gained  in  compass 
and  purity;  "at  the  end  of  six  weeks  l 
had  gamed  the  perfection  of  w'hich  ‘J 
was  susceptible.”  The  learned  leech 
adds:  ”1  have  often  heard  in  the  opera 

house  and  the  concert  hall  sinS?rs  Vj 
great  taint,  but  they  rarely  afforded 
me  so  much  pleasure  as  did  Mme.  l- 
The  opera  singers  are  obliged  to  sing 
airs  that  too  often  are  worthless  and 
beneath  their  ability.  As  for  c°nceJ' 
singers,  they  choose  airs  that  fit  the 
voice,  but  the  majority  of  them,  like 
performers  on  instruments,  dream  only 
of  executing  difficult  pieces.  Mme.  t 


made  no  such  mistake;  she  chose  with 

taste  and  sang  with  feeling.  She  pre- 
served for  18  months  this  same  perfec- 
tion; extraordinary  was  the  cause  of 
her  )osi>  g it.  Someone  said  to  her; 
•You  have  not  taken  much  trouble  to 
acquire  your  voice;  you  owe  it  to  mag- 
netism.' Then,  wounded  in  her  pride, 
she  answered.  ’Ah.  I sang  well  befoi  e 
I was  magnetized.’  But  she  sang  like 

a meringue.  One  day  at  dinnei, 

before  there  was  any  question  of  mag- 
netism, she  sang  a song  of  eight  mortal 
verses,  and  with  a tone  and  expression. 
Lord!  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  have 
any  illusion  in  the  matter.  My  first 
idea  was  to  punish  her  for  her  ingrati- 
tude. Then  t thought  the  punishment 
would  *>e  too  severe.  Yet  the  next  time 
1 magnetized  her  I could  not  help  thlnk- 
l ing,  ‘You  deserve  to  have  your  voice 
! taken  away,  but  I shall  coaiine  myself 
j to  indifferenpe.’  At  the  end  of  two  or 
i three  weeks  I noticed  that  Mme.  1 
1 could  no  longer  sing  some  of  her  favor- 
ite song.  , and  the  four  highest  tones 
vanished.  Soon  those  that  were  left 
were  false;  yet  there  was  no  disease  of 
the  vocal  organs,  nor  was  there  sick- 
ness of  any  kind.  By  way  of  experi- 
ment, I tried  to  bring  back  her  voice. 
The  tones  that  remained  were  a little 
truer,  but  there  improvement  stopped.” 

To  all  this  the  good  doctor  adds  a long 
note,  in  which  he  quotes  from  the  eldei 
Garcia.  Aristotle,  Descartes,  Lamy, 
Flourens,  Bouillaud,  .Nicolas  Becker, 
Itard,  Magendie,  Cuvier,  Muller,  de 
Brughat  and  Mialle. 

The  chief  lesson  to  he  derived  from 
all  this  is:  “Do  not  buy  unknown  books 
from  d second-hand  catalogue,  simply 
because  they  are  said  to  be  scarce.”  At 
the  same  time,  teachers  of  singing  may 
thank  me  for  calling  their  attention  to 
this  peculiar  method  of  tone  building. 


Franz  Ondriczek,  or  Ondricek,  the  vio- 
linist, who  m;ide  his  d£but  in  Boston  at 
the  Symphony  concert  last  evening  and 
whose  portrait  is  in  the  illustrated  sec- 
tion of  the  Journal,  was  born  at  Prague, 
April  29,  1859.  He  is  the  son  of  a pro- 
fessional musician,  who  was  then  the 
violinist  at  the  Landes  Theatre.  The 
father  was  the  son’s  first  teaeher,  and 
as  he  led  a sort  of  orchestra  for  danc- 
ing, the  boy  was  able  to  play  in  it  at  a 
very  early  age.  At  the  age  of  7 Franz 
played  concertos  of  de  Beriot  and  when 
he  was  14  he  entered  the  conservatory 
at  Prague.  Three  years  after  he  took 
the  first  prize  by  his  performance  of 
the  Beethoven  concerto.  A merchant  in 
the  city  took  enough  interest  in  him  to 
give  him  the  money  for  study  in  Paris. 
Franz  entered  the  famous  conserva- 
tory, was  a pupil  of  Massart  and 
shared  the  first  prize  with  Achille  Riv- 
arde  and  Mendels  in  1879. 

After  this  honor  he  sojourned  in  Paris 
and  other  towns  of  France,  appearing 
in  concerts,  as  those  of  Pasdeloup, 
for  two  years.  Since  then  he  has  led 
the  life  of  a wandering  virtuoso.  When 
he  appeared  in  Vienna  in  1882,  Hanslick 
likened  him  to  Ferdinand  Laub,  also 
of  Prague,  who  was  horn  in  1832  and 
died  in  1875.  They  say  that  he  is  the 
only  one  to  whom  Achille  Paganini 
showed  the  body  of  his  father;  for  he 
invaded  the  vault  to  thus  give  testi- 
mony of  his  admiration.  But  this  story 
is  told  of  other  violinists. 

Mr.  Ondriczek  made  his  debut  in  this 
country  at  New  York,  Nov.  15-16,  1895, 
when  he  played  Dvorak’s  concerto. 

Philip  Hale. 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Adelina  Patti  ended  her  English  tour 
in  Belfast. Signale. 

Chadwick's  "Phoenix  Expirar.s”  was 
sung  by  the  Apollo  Club  in  Cincinnati 
Dec.  5. 

The  review  of  the  Symphony  concert 
of  last  evening  and  the  local  an- 
nouncements are  in  the  news  section  of 
the  Journal. 

Arthur  Sullivan  has  taken  Byron’s 
Sardanapalus  as  the  subject  for  his 
ballet  to  be  produced  next  year  at 
the  Alhambra. 

Timel  has  accepted  the  Cardiff  musi- 
cal societies'  Invitation  to  come  over 
and  conduct  his  Kollebloemen  next 
spring.  Timel  is  learning  English. 

Rheinhold  Herman’s  opera,  "Vineta,” 
was  produced  at  Breslau  Dec.  7,  with 
genuine  success,  they  say.  An  opera 
with  the  same  title,  by  Richard  Wiierst, 
was  produced  at  Breslau  Dec.  21,  1862. 
"Vineta."  by  Skraup,  was  produced  at 
Prague  in  1S79. 

The  Court  Opera  of  Munich  is  pre- 
paring for  the  second  half  of  its  season 
a revival  of  "Don  Giovanni."  For  this 
production  Possart  will  try  for  the  first 
t*me  the  "rotary  stage”  invented  by 
Karl  Lautenschiager.  which  will  permit 
the  numerous  changes  of  scene  to  be 
made  without  a drop  scene. 

The  managers  of  the  Bayreuth  Thea- 
tre and  the  Munich  Opera  have  made 
an  agreement  respecting  the  Wagner 
performances  next  summer.  In  Bay- 
reuth the  "Ring  of  Nibelungs”  will 
be  given  after  July  19  for  five  consec- 
utive weeks,  from  Sunday  to  Wednes- 
dav  inclusive,  while  Munich  will  pro- 
duce the  other  works  of  Wagner,  with 
the  exception  of  "Die  Feen,"  till  the 
conclusion  of  the  Bayreuth  festival,  on 
Thursday  and  Saturday  of  each  week. 
Under  the  title  of  Preludes  and  Stud- 

iTs-Dr  Hugo  Rlemann  has  collected 
into  book  form  a series  of  his  newspa- 
per articles  about  music.  is  severe 

lut.'d^^r  ms 


himself  to  »ogauye  omioism.T-TH  views 
on  rhythm,  phrasing native  value  and 
hi  gh  i y shr  < i cU  v e? — -M  u s 1 c a 1 C ou  rl 
Spiro  Samara 

Taming  of  *t  in  reducing 

sp, ,■ are’s  text  closel , except cLucenzio  to 

the  parts  of  ^iancfol.  Catherine  and 
give  more  h°°™r^raB  not  succeeded 
Petruccio  Samara  nas  for  it 

in  making  a real  coml e W anvthing 
is  too  much  in  operetta  W'  Rossini, 

*»*  | 

“Meistersinger.  artistic  event  I 

■ ThR6  run®  was°C  hl  'production  of  Sir  | 
in  Berlin  was  we  , pi “ ,,  Resides  I 

Arthur  Sullivan  s lyanhoe^  q£  the 

the  Emperor  and  Em pi e K^henlohe,  the 
couit  dignitaries,  P „ . imperial 

civil  and  military  aides  of  the  i _ | 

household,  ^the  ’grand  monde 

lomats,  and  all  of  the  M . leJ 
of  Berlin  attended^  ™ of^ach  act,; 
the  applause  at  the  enu^r  SuUivan  to 
and  summoned  S Aril  Arthur  kjssed 

the  imperial  box.  fcr  -a.  thanked 

the  hand  of  the  ^ ^lea^ure  the  opera 

him  warmly  for  the  pleasure  tne 

had  afforded  her  £he  £mper  ,ikinK 
to  the  composer  1 have  a g rama;lo 

for  this  kind  of  historic  ^ 

work.  It  is  a trea  ructive  to  the 
the  eyes,  and * meant  several  times 
masses.  I nave  m York  Sun. 

■yr  sfvaa 

Courier , Tboot  N.gei 

who  appeared  h. _ e Hat le  y tion  0f 

ins’s  concert.  ^\acae‘  bgood  musician; 

ft  VH? f 3 kfC^en  ^ % 

r.'SktVu  «£ato  ^brought  out 
S ^T‘cno*g. es1^ 

beautiful  thought,  b“  lt  c He  has 
goes  like  a flash  of  1 hg JHnmg  an{1 

not  the  mental  capacity  to  e Qf 

h-°‘d  a Though  hfs  Ulent  shines  out 
at  times,  his  shortcomings  | 
brilliantly  at  ...l  a serious  na- 

are  so  many  and  of  ,^h  a °on  the  , 
ture  as  to  mafjH  .f  f.'  Mr  Abell  I 

WTA  M the  -ojt  gifted 

VSs 'ch^Pregorowitsch 

certosand  the  Sarasa  . two  con- 

M?  »*=£  ’Sr»; 

which  means,  v , t degener- 

sr  »ss.s 

^a  Ivf\ma'tl  tone'  a certain  superficial 

smrnm 

simplest  melody  sear  ‘Ve 

3SBS 

fig  w $ESSnS 

S mUsesf  lis  b igli  harmonic  B on  the  -j 
i LYfmg  (Vs  he  did  twice  in  suocissio.i 

' ! u tho?  the  shallow?’  drnYt  caricature 

b'UU  h?r»W«  hlsanamenw^.d 
“s’„  “n-  the  very  first  of  the  world  fa 
great  artist|a  In  tone  and  technique  he 

i!  «ww‘h«  rW£ 

h it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
Wieiiiawslti  was  captivated  on  hearing 
the  boy  Play,  and  that  he  at  once  of- 

t?on  o^con^rtmeistet^'a^i^solo^’ioU^- 

jo.t.  that  Willy  Burmester  formerlj  held. 
For  a time"  Gregorowitsch  was  quite 
popular  as  a virtuoso  in  Germany  but 
heP seems  to  be  losing  in  favor  with 
many  music  societies,  which  Is  to 'be 
attributed  largely  to  his  small  reP^J' 
I tory.  No  society  cares  to  hear  the 
sam°  compositions  year  after  Year: 
What  a shame  that  such  a man  should 
not  make  the  most  of  his  talent. 


The  feuilleton  is  on  page  13. 

Miss  Gertrude  Franklin  will  give  a 
song  recital  in  Steinert  Hall  Monday  I 
afternoon  at  3 o'clock.  She  will  sing 
songs  by  Delibes  (including  an  air  from 
his  opera,  ’’Kassya”),  Massenet,  Gou- 
nod and  Tirindelli.  and  she  will  sing  I 
with  Mrs.  Atherton  Loring  duets  by  ; 
Thomd  and  Delibes,  and  with  Miss  , 
: Chase  a duet  from  “LakmA”  Mrs. 
Loring  will  sing  songs  by  Lalo,  and  Mr.  J 
Tirindelli  will  play  a sonata  by  Tar- 
tini.  These  songs  by  Tirindelli,  “Love's 
Seasons,”  “Amour.”  “Cosn  dira  la 
Gente"  and  "Amore,  Amor”  will  be 
heard  in  Boston  publicly  for  the  first 
time. 

A lecture  will  be  given  Monday  even-  I 
ing  in  Association  Hall  on  “Shanties,  or 
Sea  (Hauling)  Songs,  Their  History  and  j 
Use,”  by  Mr.  Henry  C.  Lahee,  with  il- 
lustrations by  sailors  from  sea-geing 
vessels,  under  the  auspices  of  and  in 
aid  of  the  Sailors’  Department  of  the 
Episcopal  City  Missions.  The  program  i 
will  include  Specimens  of  capstan,  top-  I 
sail  halyard,  short  drag,  pumping  and 
topsail  halyard  shanties. 

The  Wakefield  Concert  Company  will 
make  its  first  appearance  in  Boston  at 
Association  Hall  Thursday  evening. 
The  company  includes  the  Misses  Ethel 
and  Blanche  Wakefield,  pianist  and 


Tnlst'  Miss  hMlth  Morse,  n young 
S who?  has  Just  returned  Trom 
r»  j . aftoi  ion  : atuay;  Master  Irvin# 
^ ko  field  ’cellist;  Mr.  John  F.  Wake- 
1 flutist  and  dramatic  reader..  Mr. 

„ k ('ll eld  will  recite  Buchanan  s 
j of  judas  Iscariot,’*  with  music  ar- 
r ••■ed  by  him  Among  the  numbers 
•in  interesting  program  are  a move- 
it  from  Mendelssohn’s  K minor  con- 
, mo,  , romanee  by,  Gpltermann,  and 
W.J  7 sorpt  from  MtrelUe. 

/ /?: ii.ji  win  be  given  at  the  Njw 
/ cfind  Conservatory  of  Music  Thurs- 
f1  by  Mr.  Faelten,  assisted 

' Mr  \V  H.  Dunham.  Mr.  Faelten 
' ulav  Beethoven  sonatas  G manor, 
31  No.  1.  and  A major,  op.  ,101.  Mr 
Ilham  will  sing  the  cycle,  To  My 
•■stant  Dove.” 

( mere  will  be  no  Symphony  rehearsal 
■’ concert  this  week. 

\ concert  will  he  given  by  Miss  I.ena 
s lie  in  Steinert  Hall  Friday  afternoon 
- ’o  clock.  She  will  sing  songs  by 
ahms  Bizet  and  Tirindelli.  Mr.  Ti- 
delli  will  play  pieces  by  Bazzini,  ar- 
d and  Veracini.  Mr.  Gebhard,  pianist 
I!  play  pieces  by  Mendelssohn  and 
lOpln. 

Ii'he  program  of  the  Symphony  con- 
r Dec.  27,  will  include  a suite  of 
u-n  ii.uhM’s  largo.  Mozart  « I’urkU 
uch  and  Beethoven’s  First  Sympho- 
The  soloist  will  be  announced  in 
jfue  time.  , , 

The  Kneisel  Quartet  will  give  its  third 
i.ncert  in  Association  Hall  Monady, 
)t‘v*  30.  The  prograih  will  include 

'-t  haikowskv’s  Quartet  in  1C  hat  minor, 
u,  80  (first  time)"  Arensky's  piano  trio, 
j minor  (first  time);  concerto  grosso 
■or  strings  of  Handel,  arranged  by  S. 
liaehr'ch  (MS.  and  first  time).  The  club 
Ivill  be  assisted  by  Miss  Marie  Gesel- 
| hap  and  Messrs.  C.  M.  Loeffler.  W. 
■draft  and  1C.  Keller. 

I The  Boston  Ladies’  Banjo,  Mandolin 
I ml  Guitar  Club,  comprising-  Miss  Helen 
Itobinson,  director,  and  the  Misses  Josie 
liberty  T.ao  B.  Potter.  Carolyn  \ ree- 
L,nd  and  Florence  Brown,  has  gone  to 
1,-ve'mnd.  Ohio,  to  fulfill  a three  weeks 
ngag'cment. 

Those  whose  good  fortune  it  has  been 
o hear  Mme.  Jones,  the  "Black  Patti,” 
v ill  be  glad  to  know  that  she  has  re- 
urned  to  this  country  after  a most 
irilliaht  tour  of  the  great  cities  of 
Europe.  Mme.  Jones  will  be  supported 
>v  Sidney  Woodward.  Hamilton  Hodges, 
iarry  Burleigh  of  New  York,  and  a 
;trong  company  in  what  promises  a 
onoert  of  rare  merit  at  the  People  s 
Jhurch,  Tuesday  night. 


"Well  known  society  people  are  pre- 
paring to  honor  Mme.  Nordica.”  Com- 
ment would  only  tarnish  such  a golden 
line. 


' So„  that-  really,”  says  Walter  Bes- 
ant,  “my  daily  paper  does  me  very  lit- 
tle harm,  as  I read  no  more  than  a 
ixth  part  of  it.”  And  we  escape  any 
Possible  injuiry  from  a Besantian  novel 
y skipping  in  like  proportion. 

Deep  German  thinkers  of  the  21st 
century  will  declare  Hall  Caine  a leg- 
endary character.  For  proof  they  will 
Joint  to  the  ‘‘strange  old  English 
Jhrases,  ‘hall-mark’  and  'mark  of 
Jain.’  ” 
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Mr.  John  Hare  will  undoubtedly  fur- 
's*1 copy  to  the  paragraphers.  About 
ms  time  expect  jests  about  the  hare 
.nd  many  friends,  or  jugged  hare. 

Mazzantini,  the  rich  bull-fighter,  is 
sensible  man.  Young  and  handsome, 
e said  to  himself,  “I  want  to  make 
roney.  In  Spain  there  are  only  two 
ays— to  be  a tenor  or  a bull-fighter, 
can’t  sing,  but  I know  I can  kill  a 
ull.”  Mazzantini  is  an  intelligent 
ian.  For  there  are  many  tenors  who 
hould  be  bull-fighters. 


A goat  in  New  York  recently  got  in- 
toxicated and  broke  the  peace.  This 
- merely  an  instance  of  atavism.  In 
appy  ancient  classical  days,  the  goat 
as  ajways  a dissipated  creature. 


Ondricek  must  have  been  a disap- 
’ ‘fitment  to  those  hysterically  inclined, 
ictures  prepared  by  an  ingenious  press 
sent  represented  him  as  about  7 feet 
gh,  weighing  about  250,  and  rejoicing 
an  attitude  recalling  Ajax  in  his  cel- 
irated  act  of  defying  the  lightning, 
e stood  on  an  immense  platter  borne 
i the  shoulders  of  eminent  violinists 
ive  and  dead.  His  trousers  were  a 
.rtorial  dream  of  beauty.  The  real 
ndricek  is  a very  different  person, 
id  none  the  less  likeable  on  that  ac- 
unt.  His  face  is  one  of  power.  His 
ure  is  not  commanding— on  the  con- 
■ry:  and  his  trousers  are  chiefly  com- 
pdable  in  this:  they  cover  his  legs. 

O — 

e brother  of  Ondricek  Is  one  of  the 
inists  of  the  Symphony  Orchestra, 

- 1 tbe  two  he  is  the  more  imposing 
;utward  appearance. 


'o  you  remember,  oh  critics  of  music'1 

11  drama,  Mr.  Teddy  Marks,  the  in- 
datigable,  the  glowing  press  agent’ 

iis  now  tooting  for  Yvette  Guiibert. 
Marks  has  an  amazing  command  of 
jch.  “Even  FougAre  shivered  when 
, aid  ‘Bon  jour.  Cully.’  ” 

our  trousers  do  not  measure  from 
■i  17  Inches  around  the  bottom  and 
a-9  mches  around  the  knee,  you  may 
r.  them  and  yet  not  In  it. 

12  

ib  you  ever  see  the  man  who  gives 
'“able  information  in  print  concern 
che  proper  male  dress  for  the  sea- 
'<  N>ue  cases  out  of  ten  his  trousers 
at  the  knee. 


Let  us  again  praise  famous  men. 
Eighty-three  years  ago  today  the  Rev. 
Isaac  Gossett,  D.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  died  at 
the  age  of  68.  On  account  of  his  diminu- 
tive size,  he  was  obliged  .to  be  elevated 
in  the  pulpit  upon  two  hassocks,  when 
!he  preached;  but  he  then  preached  so 
•well  that  the  daughter  of  a timber-mer- 
fhant  was  shivered  and  fell  in  love  with 
him  and  married  him,  bringing  a for- 
tune of  £6000.  He  was  a mad  book-col- 
lector. At  the  sale  of  the  Pinelli  col- 
lection, the  Doctor,  as  he  could  not  be 
present  on  account  of  sickness,  peti- 
tioned for  a sight  of  one  of  the  6 folio 
volumes  of  Ximenes’s  Polyglot  1514 
which  brought  £483.  The  sight  cured 
him.  This  singular  and  learned  man 
gambled  in  stocks.  Fortune  favored 
him,  for  he  left  £120,000  to  his  children. 


at  the  TOrrrswsitrr': 

The  cast  was  as  foi 

sious” ::::::::: 


>'*nocrr  Li, 
lofts: 

. Fred  ijef.lt>? 

L.  ,•  Brough 

U Kcllehfcr 

G.  Wilma  re 

Fred  Darrell 

..Violet  Cameron 
...Sadie  Martinot 
1 (Violet  Cameron) 

Gffie  Mason 

Madj.ni  Miltcm 

. . . Rosie  Moncrleff 


Sensitiveness  is  a matter  of  degree. 
There  is  Miss  Tilly  Kane,  who  visited  a 
cobbler’s  shop  in  a New  Jersey  town. 
A saloon  keeper  entered.  He  saw  her 
feet  resting  on  a proud  cushion,  and  he 
cried  out  in  his  joy,  "Good  morning, 
Trilby.”  Miss  Tilly  smiled.  But  when 
thq  man,  thus  encouraged,  attempted 
to  kiss  her,  she  slapped  his  face  and 
had  him  arrested.  If  you  pose  as  Trilby, 
Miss  Eustacia,  you  must  be  prepared  to 
take  the  consequences. 


They  are  fond  of  foot  ball  in  England. 
In  order  to  save  the  nation’s  arma- 
' ment  from  being  sacrificed  to  the  pur- 
suit of  foot  ball,  the  Director . General 
pf  Ordnance  Factories  has  felt  himself 
j compelled  to  issue  the  fallowing  warn- 
ing to  workmen  in  the  Royal  Arsenal, 
j Woolwich:  “Owing  to  the  great  in- 
! convenience  caused  by  employes  ab- 
| senting  themselves  without  leave  on  the 
I occasion  of  local  foot  ball  matches,  the 
Director  General  of  Ordnance  Factories 
has  decided  that  any  persons  absent 
without  leave  on  such  an  occasion  in 
future  will,  for  the  first  offence,  be  sus- 
| tended  for  one  or  more  days,  and  that 

I any  repetition  of  the  offence  will  be 
more  seriously  dealt  with.” 

This  is  the  way  Galignani  insulted  one 
[j  of  our  representative  men:  “Mr.  R. 

‘J  Gieden,  the  editor  of  the  Century.”  Oh, 
i Richard  Watson,  Richard  Watson;  why 
did  you  not  give  the  reporter  your  card? 

And  does  the  Pall  Mall  love  us? 
“At  last.  The  Count  of  Monte  Cristo 
has  come  to  England,  bearing  an  Ameri- 
can pseudonym.  He  watched  the  en- 
tertainment at  the  Alhambra  for  an 
hour  every  evening  last  week,  and  on 
Saturday  morning  distributed  £1100 
among  the  members  of  the  corps  de  j 
ballet.  The  first  dancers  received  £40 
apiece,  the  ladies  of  the  ballet  £10,  the 
extra  ladies  £6,  the  children  £4.  How  do 
we  admire!  how  do  we  wonder!  when 
we  reflect  on  how  many  deserving  ob- 
jects he  might  have  wasted  the  money! 
How  many  plethoric  secretaries  he 
might  have  urged  more  swiftly  on  their 
headlong  course  to  apoplexy!  How  many 
lank  women  to  whose  lungs  he  might 
have  furnished  the  breath  for  one  more  ! 
scream!  As  it  is,  the  London  fog  is  one 
kaleidoscopic  whirl  of  the  bright  hues 
of  new  hats  and  gowns  to  the  eyes  of 
those  hard  working  dancing  girls.  O 
wise  American!” 


te.t  ■ r , , 

“SIP  VAN  WINKLE,” 

Pianquette's  Operetta  Produced  at 
the  Castle  Square  Theatre — A 
Libretto  of  More  Than  Ordinary 
Interest- -Music  That  Is  Thin, 
Pale  and  Feeble. 

“Rip,”  a comic  opera  in  three  acts, 
text  by  Meilhac,  Gille  and  Farnie, 
music  by  Planquette,  was  given  at  the 
Casile  Square  Theatre  last  evening. 
The  cast  was  as  follows: 

i?!'1'.  IV m.  Wolff 

Mol:  tedder Mr.  .1.  K.  Murray 

Derrick  von  Beekinan John  Read 

1 eter  btein Arthur  Woolev 

|(.nptaln  Punsonby Chna.  Scribner 

C.retehen  Clara  Lane 

j t : 1 1 .ner Rof-a  Leighton 

Mtemr Lillian  1’rince 

I-Luis Frank  Deland 

THE  PHANTOM  CREW. 

Hendrick  Hud  ion John  Read 

l)is  First  Lieutenant Tiros  It  Persse 

P,”  Lieutenant Arthur  Woolev 

lire  Oobim  Dwarf Chas.  Scribner 

ADDITIONAL  CHARACTERS  IN  ACT  III. 

Lieutenant  Von  Beckman Tbps.  H.  I’ersse 

Jen  tedder J.  IC.  Murray, 

Meenrr Clara  Lane  t 

When  Robert  Planquette  was  about  ! 
five  years  old,  an  opera  entitled  “Rip  j 
. Van  Winkle,”  libretto  by  J.  H.  Wain-  ! 
Fright,  music  by  G.  F.  Bristow,  was 
produced  at  Niblo’s  Garden,  New  York 
by  the  Pyne  and  Harrison  Company’ 
Sept.  27,  1S55.  The  cast  was  as  follows 
Kip,  Stretton  (his  first  appearance)- 
| Gardiner,  Harrison;  Villecour  Horn- 

castle:  Nicholas  Vedder,  Hayes;  Von 

Bumnrell,  Setchell;  Dame  van  Winkle, 
Miss  £5.  Pyne;  Alice,  Miss  L.  Pyne. 

This  opera  was  revived  in  1S70  by  the 
Ric-hing’s  troupe,  when  Henri  Drayton 
took  the  part  of  Rip. 

The  “Rip”  of  Planquette  was  written 
for  London,  and  was  first  produced 


t her. 

1882.  

Rip  

Derrick  vm 
Nick  Wilde: 

Peter  van  Dunk 

Diebrioh  Knickerbocker. . . . 

HueIi  Rowley 

Oretchen 

Katrina 

Alice "Alice  Vlcat' 

Hans 

Little  Uardousc 

Tom  Tit 

The  operetta  achieved  instantaneous 
and  long-continued  success.  There  was 
a fierce  first  night,  and  Dion  Bouclcault 
took  occasion  to  scold  vigorously  in  an 
article  against  first  nighters.  Miss  Mar- 
llnot  assured  a palpitating  world  in  an 
Interview  published  some  years  ago 
that  Sarcey  went  from  Paris  to  London 
to  see  the  show,  and  that  Figaro  tParisi 
declared  editorially  that  she  was  "sweet 
enough  to  eat.”  Punch  published  a 
sketch  of  the  performance,  witli  cari- 
catures, and  was  guilty  of  remarking 
that  if  the  story  of  Planquette  refus-  i 
ing  £20,000  for  the  work  was  true,  t lie 
importunate  publisher  must  have  been 
Boosey.  Your  Englishman  respects  tin- 
prayer-book  and  the  cricket  bat;  ho 
loves  a lord  and  a pun. 

“Rip”  did  not  appear  in  Paris  until 
1S84,  when  it  was  given  Nov.  11  at  the 
Foli4s-Dramatlques.  The  cast  was  as 
follows;  notice  the  changes  in  the  names 
of  the  characters; 

Kin Leon  Bremont 

Tsc-habod  Simon -Max 

Nick  Weder. .Dorman 

Derrick  dericaud 

jack  Delam-nay 

Picky  Rinct 

Nella  Lot-vena Mrs.  Scalini 

Kate Mrs.  Mely-Mcy-.-r 

Jacinthe Miss  Brmiles 

One  of  the  reviewers  called  Washing- 
ton Irving  “the  American  Dickens”  and 
named  1775  as  the  date  of  Rip's  fateful 
departure  to  the  mountains. 

"Rip”  in  1884  had  51  performances. 
Subsequent  performances  at  the  Folies- 
Dramatiqnes  were  71  in  ’S5;  91)  in  '89;  20 
in  ’90. 

In  1894,  Oct.  18.  the  operetta  appeared 
I,  at  tiie  Gaite.  and  these  excellent  artists 
took  part  in  it:  Soulaeroix,  formerly  ol 
the  Monnaie,  and  Opera  Comique,  as 
Rio;  Fugere  of  the  Opera  Comique  as 
Ischabod;  De  Kernel  as  Weder;  and  that 
ravishing  beauty.  Mariette  Sully,  who 
before  conquering  Paris-  had  turned 
heads  and  hearts  from  Monte  Carlo  to 
Bucharest,  was  Kate.  In  April  of  this 
year  “Le  Grand  Mogol”  succeeded 
“Rip”  at  the  Gaits. 

,5  ■*  * j 

It  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  sots  : 
of  characters  that  librettists  and  -nan- 
agei's  have  exercised  liberty  in  the  ar- 
I rangement  of  the  familiar  story.  Still 
another  arrangement  is  that  produced 
last  night  at  the  Castle  Square.  Let 
no  one  who  was  there  think  for  a mo- 
ment that  he  heard  the  operetta  as  it 
is  given  in  Paris,  for  there  are  changes 
—omissions  and  interpolations— in  lib- 
retto and  score. 

» ’ * 

In  considering  the  work  itself,  we 
must  dismiss  all  thought  of  the  story 
of  Irving,  and  the  play  ennobled  by 
Jefferson.  Whether  the  libretto  fol- 
lows the  play  or  departs  front  it,  is 
here  immaterial  and  irrelevant.  An 
opera  libretto  must  be  judged  by  it- 
self. We  have  nothing  to  do  with  its 
merits  or  faults  in  comparison  with 
a novel  or  poem  or  play  from  which 
it  may  be  derived. 

Rip,  in  the  operetta,  is  a good-natured 
fellow,  given  to  drink.  A lawyer  tries 
i o cheat  him.  Rip  has  discovered  a 
buried  treasure  in  the  mountains,  so 
that  he  is  able  to  pay  the  mortgage, 
money  that  falls  due.  The  ability  to 
pay  arouses  suspicion.  There  are  Eng- 
lish troops,  with  helmet  hats,  in  the 
village.  Rip  thinks  it  best  to  again 
visit  the  mountains,  although  his  sweet 
and  loving  wife  tries  to  dissuade  him, 
until  she  fears  for  his  safety  and  con- 
sents. Rip  is  searched  for  in  these 
mountains  by  his  wife  and  the 
villagers.  B'inally  he  is  alone,  and 
is  about  to  dig  for  more  money, 
when  the  goblins  resent  his  poach- 
j ing  on  their  premises.  Hudson 
I sings  of  the  joys  or  bowling,  and  the 
First  Lieutenant  waxes  sentimental, 
j Rip  drinks  the  fatal  draught  and  falls 
asleep,  although  there  is  a slumber 
I chorus  that  might  well  invite  insomnia. 

| Tfen  the  awakening,  the  return,  the 
! recognition  after  awkward  delay,  the 
casting  out  of  the  wicked  lawyer,  and 
no  doubt  the  opening  of  a new  score 
at  the  tavern.  This  story  is  not  badly 
told,  and  ever  when  It  seems  crude, 
the  attention  is  held.  The  weakest 
scene  Is  the  one  with  the  goblins. 

ft®. 

Such  a quaint  version  of  a mysterious 
legend  that  has  been  known  for  centu- 
; ries  in  widely  remote  lands  might  well 
tempt  a composer  of  imagination.  We- 
ber or  Wagner  might  have  written  a 
"Rip”  that  would  have  stood  by  ”.Der 
Freischiitz”  and  “The  Flying  Dutch- 
man.” 

But  Planquette  is  a cheap  man  and 
his  fancy  never  strays  far  from  the 
eafC‘-chantant.  It  is  true  that  in  cer- 
tain respects  he  would  not  have  known 
his  “Rip”  last  night,  for  some  of  the 
best  numbers  were  omitted;  but  most 
of  the  music  retained  is  hopelessly  thin 
and  feeble.  At  the  best,  there  are  only 
faint  echoes  of  “The  Chimes  of  Nor- 
mandy.” The  trio  between  Rip  and 
the  children  is  pleasing,  and  it  is  per- 
haps the  most  delightful  scene  in  the 
operetta.  Offenbach  showed  that  he 
could  rise  to  a high  and  unexpected 
height  of  fancy  in  bis  marvelous 
“Contes  d’  Hoffmann;”  Planquette  has 
shown:  in  “Rip”  a modified  “Rip,”  we 
repeat— how  inadequate  he  is  to  the 
treatment  of  the  supernatural  or  the 
emotional. 

Of  course  in  this  country  when  Rip  :s 
mentioned  everyone  thinks  of  Jefferson. 

I The  French  audience  and  actor  are  not 
so  handicapped.  Whenever  “Rip”  has 
[ been  sung-  in  Paris,  an  actor  of  ac- 
! knowledged  ability  has  been  borrowed 
from  the  Odeon  or  the  Op£ra-Comique. 
Bremont  had  taken  prizes  at  the  Con- 
servatory for  tragedy  as  well  as  come- 
dy, and  Soulaeroix  is  renowned  as  actor 
and  singer.  Neither  of  them  was  ham- 
pered bv  any  tradition.  It  seems  to  me 
that  in  view  of  the  embarrassing  sltu- 
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doubtedly  grow  in  intensity  and  co- 
herence with  each  ulgh  1 . ’['hen  comes 

the  danger  of  exaggeration  which  in 
his  case  follows  hard  on  the  lioeN  of 

confidence.  Last  night  his  performance 
was  reasonable,  restrained;  It  was 
often  sympathetic,  as  in  his  business 
witli  the  children,  who,  bv  the  way 
wore  admirable  in  their  parts.  It  is  by 
all  odds  the  strongest  and  the  most 
artistic  piece  of  acting  done  by  him 
since  he  lias  been  at  the  Castle  Square 
And  now  I beseech  you,  Mr.  Wolff  do 
not  ruin  it  by  over-doing.  From  tho 
strict  standpoint  of  the  musical  peda- 
gogue there  was  much  that  was  de- 
plorable in  Mr.  Wolff’s  tone  production, 
intonation,  and  phrasing.  In  spite  of  ali 
tills  his  performance  as  a whole  was 
praiseworthy,  and  what  is  more  was 
interesting. 

The  others  were  nearly  all  satisfac- 
tory. and  Miss  Lane,  Mr.  Murrav,  amt 
Mr.  Woolev  were  excellent.  The  chords 
and  the  orchestra  gave  a reasonably 
smooth  performance.  The  piece  was 
handsomely  mounted. 

a 19  e 

It  would  lie  idle  to  say  that  tho  o..Hy 
New  York  Dutch  did  not  know  the  use 
of  the  zither,  nor  did  they  talk  broken 
modern  German.  To  anyone  who  has 
habituated  himself  to  dramatic  and 
operatic  dialect,  such  word-weavings  as 
were  indulged  in  last  evening  are  not 
disturbing. 


Here  is  an  entertaining  story,  i: 
without  the  pathos  that  is  pleasing. 

a large  audience,  and  with  hum 
which,  if  it  is  not  irresistible,  is  j 
agreeable.  Many  will  enjoy  idly  i 
music  for  the  moment  and  forget  it 
soon  as  they  leave  the  theatre,  ft 
likely  that  “Rip”  will  have  a long  a 
profitable  run,  for  it  contains  cerL 
elements  that  appeal  to  tho  great  m; 
of  theatre  goers. 

Philip  Hals 
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J Song-  Recital  of  Miss  Gertrude 
Franklin  in  Steinert  Hall — Debut 
of  P.  A,  Tirindelli,  Violinist, 
Composer  and  Accompanist. 

Miss  Gertrude  Franklin,  assisted  by 
Mrs.  Atherton  Loring,  contralto,  Miss 
Grace  Chase,  soprano,  and  Mr.  P.  A. 
Tirindelli,  violinist,  gave  a song  recital 
in  Steinert  Hall  yesterday  afternoon. 
The  program  was  as  follows: 

Duet — Lakmo  Delibes 

IVJDs  Franklin  and  Miss  Chase. 

Duet— Barcarolle  (first  time)  Thome 

Duet— Le  Roi  l’a  Dit Delibes 

Miss  Franklin  and  Mrs.  Loring. 

Captive  Lalo 

Souvenir  Lalo 

Mrs.  Loring-. 

Love’s  Seasons  (first  time) P.  A.  Tirindelli 

Amour,  MS.  (first  time) 1*.  A.  Tirindelli 

Cosa  dira  la  Genie?  (First  time.) 

P.  A.  Tirindelli 
Amore  Amor!  rFirst  time)..P.  A.  Tirindelli 
Miss  Franklin. 

| “Awake  Saturnia” .Handel 

Mrs.  Loring. 

Violin  Solo— Sonata  Tartini 

Mr.  Tirindelli. 

Air—  “Kassya”  (first  time) L.  Delibes 

Melodie— ••LaJkme’’ L.  Delibes 

Air— “Esclarmonde" J.  Mnssenet 

“itepentir”— Violin  Obbligato Gounod 

Miss  Franklin  and  Mr.  Tirindelli. 

Miss  Franklin  is  always  fortunate  in 
jthe  arrangement  of  a program.  She 
I is  loath  to  follow  the  beaten  path.  She 
realizes  that  there  are  other  song  writ- 
ers in  the  world  than  Schubert,  Schu- 
mann and  Franz.  She  does  not  go  out 
of  her  way  to  coddle  local  composers 
of  parochial  reputation,  nor.  on  the 
other  hand,  does  she  disdain  to  sing 
their  tunes  when  they  please  her  taste 
and  suit  her  voice.  She  is  not  a priest- 
ess in  the  service  of  Saint  Johannes 
Bral>ms.  Nor  is  she  convinced  beyond 
all  doubt  and  peradventure  that  French- 
men are  immoral  song  writers.  So 
when  you  go  to  a concert  of  Miss 
Franklin  you  arc  pretty  sure  of  hear- 
ing- songs  that  are  fresh  and  entertain- 
ing, and  you  are  sure  that  they  will 
be  sung  with  taste  and  exquisite' vocal 
skill. 

Tho  concert  of  yesterday  was  not  an 
exception,  so  far  as  the  artistry  of  Miss 
Franklin  was  concerned.  In  production 
of  tone,  in  legato  and  in  the  use  of  the 
messa  di  voce,  in  management  of  breath 
and  consequent  artistic  phrasing,  in  the 
choice  of  the  color  suitable  to  the 
phrase,  in  clearness  of  enunciation,  this 
concert  was  a delight  to  the  musician 
and  a lesson  to  singers.  And  yesterday 
there  was  a warmth  that  vitalized  im- 
peccable technique. 

It  would  be  a pleasure  to  speak  of  her 
performance  In  detail,  but  this  is  now 
impossible.  Let  me  only  add  here  that 
it  was  a great  pleasure  to  hear  the 
“Swallow  Air”  of  Sonia  from  Delibes's 
I posthumous  opera.  “Kassya,”  produced 
at  the  Opera-Oomique  in  March,  1893. 
At  ttic  first  production  it  was  sung  by 
CCcitc  Virginie  Simonnet,  who  is  now  at 
the  Monnaie,  in  Brussels. 

Mrs.  Loring  has  a pleasing  and  re- 
poseful voice  which  was  employed  ar- 
tistically in  the  duets  wittrMlss  Frank- 
lin, as  was  the  voice  of  Miss  Chase  in 
the  duet  from  “Kakme.”  In  her  solo 
I numbers,  especially  in  the  great  air 
j of  Handel,  she  displayed  neither  the 
requisite  technical  authority  nor  any 
marked  degree -of  temperament. 

fc** 

Mr.  Tirindelli  appeared  for  tho  first 
time  before  a Boston  public.  His  songs 
were  interesting  chiefly  because  Miss 
Franklin  sang  them,  although  “Cosa 
dira  la  gente?”  and  “Amore  amor”  are 
j agreeable  specimens  of  the  better  class 
I of  salon-music.  Yet  I did  not  find  in 
them  the  personal  note,  the  character- 
istic touch  that  would  di-tinguish 
them  from  hundreds  written  by  gentle- 
men of  hot  Italian  blood  and  smooth, 
j complimentary  expression.  The  two 
mentioned  are  pretty,  but  ill  conven- 
| tional  fashion. 

As  a violinist,  Mr.  Tirindelli  does  not 
now  call  for  extended  comment.  He 
was  nervous  and  it  is  very  Jtkely  that 
lie  did  not  do.  himself  ju.-tice.  Hi- 
actual  performance  was  of  little  wru  ' 


Miss  Mary  D.  Changer  t>>  ner  skilllu! 
ami  sympathetic  accompaniments  nddeu 
much  to  tlie  pleasure  of  the  occasion.  | 
The  names  of  Delibes  anti  Massenet  | 
were  spelled  incorrectly  in  the  pro- 
pram  There  are  accents  in  the  music 
of  these  composers;  but  their  names  arc 
without  accent. 

Pi-ni  jv  Hai-E.  j 

The  17th  of  December  is  reckoned  by 
many  learned  men  an  unlucky  • day; 
"‘for  there  be  days  lucky  and  unlucky. 
See  the  Hebrew  prophets  for  this  be- 
lief in  evil  days  and  times;  also  Job,  the 
poet  Horace,  and  Lorenzo  X\  H., 
Prince  of  Piombino.  You  are  not  su- 
perstitious, madam?  You  lose  niucn. 
Will  you  not  join  us  in  Lorenzo’s  sons 
eet  by  Audran  to  irresistible  music? 
"Wise  men  and  learned  sages. 
Whose  words  do  much  avail. 

Oft  said  that  these  presages 
Were  not  an  idle  tale." 


or  that"  chorus' about  “the  girls  In  Boo- 
ble  Alley?"  And  where  did  the  tune 
“Away  down  Rio”  come  from?  Just 
as  the  cobbler  or  the  tinker  no  longer 


Galignani  keeps  us  constantly  en  rap- 
port with  the  distinguished  athlete  who 

once -honored  Boston  with  his  presence.  , — — — - 

“The  colored  boxer,  Frank  Craig,  who  I sings  at  his  trade,  so  the  sailor  has 
has  adopted  as  sobriquet  the  culinary  1 been  driven  by  steam  from  the  practice 
phrase  of  ‘the  Coffee  Cooler.’  and  who  j|  of  the  chantey. 

is  doing  prodigies  at  the  ®mo,  Mr.  Thomas  Inglefield  came  Into  this 
has  received  a reply  to  his  challenge  wor]d  Dec  lg  176g_  a(  Hook  ,n  Ha 
to  fight  anyone  in  France.  A gentle-  | gh|re_  and  hg  forpot  tQ  bring. 

arms  or 

legs  with  him  To  quote  his  biogra- 
pher: “Though  nature,  by  denying  him 
those  members,  appeared  to  have  ren- 
dered him  unfit  for  almost  all  the  pur- 
poses of  life,  yet  she  had  bestowed  on 
him  such  Industry  and  Ingenuity  that, 
notwithstanding  the  great  disadvan- 
tages under  which  he  labored,  he  ac- 
quired the  arts  of  writing  and  drawing. 
* * * Mr.  Inglefield  himself  etched 
portraits  and  other  drawings  very 
neatly.  He  held  the  pencil  between  the 
stump  of  his  left  arm  and  his  cheek, 


This  reminds  us  that  Harvard  will 
open  a singing  school.  “The  Pirates  of 
Penzance"  will  be  used  as  a text  book; 
and,  as  \ye  are  informed,  “the  opera 
will  be  presented  after  the  fashion  of 
an  oratcrib.”  This  performance  will 
undoubtedly  be  followed  by  the  presen- 
tation of  “Elijah”  as  a comic  opera. 

We  digress':  let  Us  return  to  consid- 

eration of  tlje  day.  Why  should  the 
17th  be  held  unlucky?  There’s  no  good 
reason  near  a t hand.  'Twas  on  the  17th 
of  December,  1X615,  that  Jacob  le  Maire 
found  at  Port  Desire  graves  in  which 
were  human  skeletons  10  and  11  feet 
long.  If  the  17th  is  the  death-jay  of 
Kaspar  Hauler  and  Simon  Bolivar,  it  is 
the  birthday  of  Humphry  Davy,  and 
the  christening-day  of  Beethoven,  who 
In  Boston  ponders  gloomily  the  shabbi- 
ness of  Music  Hall.  And  it  is  the  feast- 
day  of  St.  Ignatius,  who,  they  say,  as 
a boy,  was  held  out  as  an  example  to 
t.lxe;  Disciples  (Matthew  xviii.,  1-4). 
Bishop  of  Antioch,  he  was  afterward 
thrown  to  wild  beasts  at  Rome.  And  on 
his  heart  the  word  “Jesus”  was  found 
•written  in  letters  of  gold. 

Mrs  Adelaide  Cilley  Waldron  of 
Farmington,  N.  H.,  writes  to  the  Jour- 
nal as  follows: 

“Will  any  one  tell  me  the  place  ana 
date  of  print  of  a little  book  contain- 
ing “Testimonies’  of  Richard  Baxter, 
Marmaduke  Tennant  of  Tharfield  in 
Hertfordshire,  England,  and  of  others,  t 
concerning  the  virtues  of  Mr.  John 
Janeway,  who  died  in  June,  1657,  and 
•was  buried  in  Kelshall  Church  in  the 
shire  named.  T.  P.  are  given  in  the  last 
page  of  the  book,  as  initials  of  one  who 
prepared  the  index;  he  may  have  been 
Thomas  Plumer  of  Hertfordshire. 

The  book  was  owned  formerly  by  the 
Doles  and  Plumers.” 

A statement  was  made  recently  in  the 
Journal  that  “The  most  remarkable 
month,  astronomically  considered,  was 
February,  in  1866.  It  had  no  full  moon. 

J M.  C.  of  Cincinnati  writes  to  the 
Journal  in  relation  to  this:  “In  1866  I 
lived  at  Newmarket,  N.  H.,  and  well 
remember  the  moonless  month.  I also 
remember  that  my  uncle,  Mr.  Benjamin 
''•Watson,  an  elderly  gentleman,  now 
dead,  had  in  his  possession  a large 
puprber  of  old  Jilmanacs,  and  that  one 
of  the  oldest  recorded  a February  with- 
out a full  moon.  * * * I remember 
that  the  New  York  Tribune  published 
a very  poetical  article  on  ‘The  Moon- 
less Month.’  ” 

In  what  year  before  1866  was  this 
moonless  month? 

WThen  Arthur  Sullivan  was  in  Berlin 
to  assist  at  the  performance  of  his 
“Ivanhoe.”  at  the  Royal  Opera— by  the 
way,  the  opera  fell  flat — he  met  Mas- 
cagni. “In  which  of  the  European  cap- 
itals would  you  soonest  live?”  asked  : 
Sir  Arthur.  Mascagni  replied:  “I  would 
live  from  9 to  11  A.  M.  at  London,  from 
11  to  5 at  Paris,  from  5 to  7 at  Vienna, 
from  7 to  10  at  Budapest,  and  afier  10 
at  Berlin.”  lew  will  agree  with  Mas- 
cagni in  this  division  of  the  24  hours, 
■which  is  uncomplimentary  to  Beilin 
rand  London  or  is  not,  according  to  the 
i reader's  hours  of  going  to  bed  and 
breakfasting. 

Women  have  invented  in  London  a 
new  vice:  smoking  green-tea  cigarettes 
Green-tea  parties  are  given  by  fashion- 
able actresses  and  novelists.  Victims 
voluntarily  visit  alienists.  Bills  are  run 
lip  to  the  extent  of  £2  a week.  A wife 
deceives  her  husband  by  a cigarette 
box  designed  as  a bunch  of  keys.  All 
this  is  worse  than  Sheridan  Le  Fanu’s 
"Green-Tea;”  and  that  dreadful  story 
made  our  blood  run  cold. 

Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  has  put  most 
of  her  earnings  into  a projected  build- 
ing for  the  “Robert  Elsmere”  speia. 
settlement.  “She  writes  not  for  gain 
nor  for  prestige.”  "Why.  then,  does  she 
write  novels?  Or  why  does  she  write  i 
such  interminably  long  ones? 

A man  wearing  the  Victoria  Cross  | 
was  sentenced  recently  to  18  months’ 
hard  labor  in  England  for  marrying 
one  afier  another  a number  of  young  j 
girls  and  beating  th§m  brutality 
Here  is  surely  a marked  exceptto  > j 
he  rule  that  the  bravest  ar/  t" 
•+.iest 


man  who  signs  himself  ‘X.  X.  X.,  and 
gives  an  address  at  a post-restante, 
says  that  he  is  willing  to  fight,  and  if 
his  challenge  is  a genuine  one  his  con- 
ditions are  reasonable.  He  offers  to 
meet  Craig  tonight  in  three  rounds 
extending  over  three  minutes,  with  the 
condition  that  if  beaten  he  shall  have 
the  chance  of  a return  battle.  He 
also  asks  that  he  may  for  family  rea- 
sons be  allowed  to  box  masked.  The 
challenge  has  been  accepted.”  But  this 
sounds  strangely  familiar.  If  we  are 


sounds  strangely  familiar,  it  we  are  1 , 

not  mistaken,  we  have  read  something  and  guided  it  with  the  muscles  of  his 
like  this  in  an  ingenious  French  novel,  mouth."  The  nobility  and  gentry  were 
Of  course,  all  the  “ladies  in  the  highest  the  habit  of  visiting  him  to  witness 
society”  fell  in  love  with  the  masked  his  performances. 


pugilist — that  is,  in  the  novel. 

Still  later  advices  inform  us  that  the 
Cooler  left  Paris  without  meeting  the 
gentleman-sport. 


bttiff  • f r 


Blow  ye  the  cornet  in  Gibeah,  and  the 
trumpet  in  Ramah:  cry  aloud  at  Beth-aven. 

Blow  ye  the  trumpet  in  the  land. 

X set  the  trumpet  to  my  lips  and  blow. 

jOur  friends,  the  passionate  press 
agents,  are  very  busy.  They  stand  on 
the  highest  house  tops.  Their  trumpets 
are  longer  than  those  used  in  “Aida”  at 
Cairo.  Their  blasts  are  earth-shatter- 
ing and  sky-assailing. 

The  ingenious  Miss  Guilbert  made  her 
d£but  in  New  York,  the  16th.  You 
know  all  about  Yvette:  she’s  a concert 
hall  singer.  But  listen  to  the-  press 
agent — our  old  and  esteemed  friend. 
“Music  hall  singer?”  Not  a bit  of  it. 
"She  is  the  most  gigantic  histrionic 
satirist  of  the  day.” 

Miss  Guilbert  is  more  than  this.  She 
commands  her  vocal  means  with 
j “amazing  virtuosity.”  “No  instrumen-  j 
j talist,  no  prime  phraser  with  more  ex- 
quisite taste.”  Or  is  “phraser"  a mis- 
print for  “phazer?”  “I  put  the  trum- 
pet to  my  lips  and  blow.” 

And  listen  to  another  blast.  The  au- 
dience is  ‘‘spellbound’’ — although  it  has 
only  a vague  idea  that  she  is  singing 
naughty  songs.  “Her  personality  per- 
meates the  audience  room  like  a pow- 
erful perfume.”  This  is  a blast  in  al- 
literation. “Passionate  press-agent” 
also  begins  with  a P. 

Alas,  there  is  one  crack  In  the  fan- 
fare. It  appears  that  the  nose  of  this 
siren  of  the  aquarium  is  "slightly  re- 
trosse.”  Was  it  the  press  agent  or  the 
compositor  who  here  lost  his  embou- 
chure? 

Have  you  noticed  that  these  tele- 
graphic dispatches  concerning  debuts 
always  speak  of  "frenzied  enthusiasm 
and  “ovations?” 

Singers  and  play-actors,  authors  and 
politicians,  artists  and  some  divorced 
women  all  have  their  press  agents, 
who  are  gradually  superseding  the  un- 
happy  beings  known  as  professional 
critics.  Indeed,  some  of  the  critics  are 
fast  turning  into  press  agents. 

This  reminds  us  that  L.  T.  wishes  to 
know  the  nature  of  acetylene  gas 
j Hastily  consulting  a book  of  reference 
I we  are  enabled  to  answer  thus  and 
i glibly.  It  is  a gaseous  hydrocarbon 
C2  H2-H  CSC  H (we  have  not  the 
slightest  idea  of  the  meaning  of  these 
symbols),  also  called  Ethine,  producible 
bv  the  direct  combination  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen  at  a high  temperature,  and 
of  forming  by  further  syntheses  more 
complex  carbon  compounds,  thus  ren- 
dering possible  the  artificial  prepara- 
tion of  organic  substances  from  their 
simple  elements.  Let  us  have  It  in 
Boston  by  all  means,  if  It  is  anything 
like  this  description.  The  story  thai 
its  smell  may  be  noticed  when  a candle 
burns  with  a smoky  flame  is  undoubt- 
edly the  invention  of  an  enemy.  This 
I acetylene  sounds  all  right,  and  it  sup- 
plies a rhyme  to  soup-tureen  and  vase- 
1 line. 


There  are  regions  where  old  customs 
are  preserved  reverentially,  as  in  Ken- 
tucky. There  was  preaching  at  a 
church  near  Manchester  on  a recent 
Sunday.  The  good  white-haired  clergy- 
man labored  earnestly  in  the  vineyard — 
and  yet  vineyard  is  hardly  the  word 
when  you  consider  the  favorite  bev- 
erage of  Kentuckians.  His  words  fell 
upon  respectful  ears.  Neither  crack  of 
pistol  nor  discharge  of  cherished  family 
shotgun  punctuated  the  sentences  of 
golden  counsel.  But  after  the  benedic- 
tion had  been  pronounced,  then  the 
shooting  began — not  in  the  church,  for 
your  Kentuckian  is  a true  gentleman, 
but  out  on  the  steps.  As  soon  as  the 
male  communicants  had  received  their 
weapons  from  the  sexton,  they  aimed 
at  each  other  and  fired  rapidly  with 
praiseworthy  effect.  One  was  killed 
outright,  three  were  fatally  wounded, 
and  several  were  injured.  The  sponta- 
neousness of  the  affair— its  Impromptu 
nature— together  with  the  successful  re- 
sults added  hugely  to  the  enjoyment  of 
those  bystanders  who  had  taken  the 
precaution  to  get  behind  trees.  For  in 
Kentucky,  we  are  told,  the  shooting 
must  be  from  the  church  steps.  Stalk- 
ing is  not  allowed  on  Sunday. 


Ish  extraction  Iti  .South  Amertca,  blow, 
or  rather  Inhale,  djfelr  ’baccy  as  freely 
as  may  he;  but  the  home-bred  daugh- 
ter of  Iberia  is  as  abstinent  In  the  mat- 
ter of  smoke  as  she  is  ravenous  in 
that  of  garlic.”  So  says  Beatty-Klng-  I 
ston,  and  he  is  a close  observer. 


If  the  Boston  woman  must  smoke, 
let  her  smoke  a pipe  or  a cigar.  Let 
her  first  gain  the  permission  of  the  men 
in  the  house,  for  the  smell  of  burning 
tobacco  is  distasteful  to  some,  although 
they  are  of  herculean  build  and  are 
deep  thinkers.  Tobacco  would  undoubt- 
edly be  of  less  injury  to  corpulent 
women  than  are  the  anti-fat  remedies 
so  recklessly  applied.  It  might  soothe 
the  nervous,  and  thus  the  tobacco  jar 
would  replace  the  family  jar.  The 
woman  should  be  content  with  smoking 
within  four  walls,  or,  if  her  husband 
is  obdurate,  on  the  roof.  We  confess 
It  would  shock  us  to  see  a handsome 
woman  or  an  eager  female  philanthro- 
pist smoking  a cigar  In  an  open  street' 
car,  even  if  the  cigars  were  15  cents 
straight.  But  this  feeling  is  a relic  of 
Puritanism,  and  we  have  been  charged 
with  parochial  narrowness  of  view. 


The  19th  of  December  is  the  anni- 
versary of  the  death  (1801)  of  the  un- 
fortunate Louisa,  or  the  Lady  of  the 
Haystack.  Was  this  mysterious  woman, 
supported  at  last  by  Hannah  More, 
Mademoiselle  la  Friilen?  Was  this 
crazed  beauty,  who  for  four  years  in- 
sisted on  sleeping  in  the  open  air,  a 
daughter  of  Francis  I.? 


fen 


Americans  in  Paris  are  apt  to  call  j 
for  beefsteaks,  after  they  have  wearied  i 
of  table-d’hote.  It  is  a pleasure  to 
note  in  this  connection  that  since  1866 
the  restaurants  of  Paris  have  used  3S9,- 
975  horses,  10,543  donkeys  and  946  mules. 

Here  Is  a striking  example  of  th(f 
provincialism  of  Berlin.  Arthur  Sul- 
livan was  met  by  opposition  at  every 
turn  when  he  went  to  that  city  to 
superintend  the  production  of  “Ivan- 
hoe.” One  of  the  leading  journals 
asked:  “What  is  this  foreigner  doing 
amongst  us?”  Then  a storm  was  raised 
—first,  because  Rebecca  in  “Ivanhoe” 
Is  a Jewess;  and,  secondly,  because  Sir 
Arthur  (whose  real  name  is  Solomon) 
is  himself  a Jew.  The  hostility  reached  i 
such  a climax  that  only  the  personal 
intervention  of  the  Emperor  secured  the 
production  of  the  opera  at  all. 


I stood  upon  a high  place. 
And  saw  below,  many  devils 
Running,  leaping, 

And  carousing  in  sin. 

One 'looked  up,  grinning, 

And  said,  “Comrade!  Brother!” 


The  intelligent  foreigner  is  now  pon- 
dering the  statement  that  a "pull”  at 
Harvard  will  not  help  a man  to  pull  In 
the  crew. 

Mr.  Lahee’s  Interesting  lecture  on 
Shanties,  illustrated  by  sailors  singing 
them,  revives  the  discussion  concern- 
ing the  origin  of  the  word.  Clark  Rus- 
sell spells  it  “Chanteys."  and  Hanley 
writes,  “He  goes  down  to  the  docks 
and  loiters  among  the  gallots  and  brig- 
antines; he  hears  the  melancholy  song 
of  the  chantey-man.”  Is  chantey  a 
j diminutive  of  “chant,  a song?”  And 
' who  first  made  the  words  of  “Haul 
the  Bowline,”  or  “Whisky.  Johnny. 


Friends  and  admirers  of  Stephen 
Crane,  the  author  of  the  above  lines, 
give  him  a dinner  tonight  in  East 
Aurora.  The  cards  of  invitation  state  I 
that  the  meal  will  be  served  in  the 
evening.  This  is  not  a superfluous  de- 
tail, for  anyone  would  suppose  natur-  | 
ally  that  dinner  In  East  Aurora  would 
be  at  noon. 

Mr.  Crane  is  worthy  of  such  atten-  j 
tion  His  first  novel,  now  excessively  ] 
rare,  is  a pitiless  book,  keen  In  obser-  J 
vation  and  as  inexorable  as  natural 
laws  It  is  the  fashion  to  sneer  at 
“The  Black  Riders,”  but  there  are  lines 
of  Greek  simplicity  and  Spartan  cour-  | 
age  in  the  little  volume.  “The  Red 
Badge  of  Courage,”  an  episode  of  the 
American  Civil  War,  provoked  a half 
column  of  praise  from  the  severe  re- 
viewer for  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  who 
ends  his  article:  “Mr.  Crane,  we  re- 
peat,  has  written  a remarkable  hook. 
His  insight  and  his  power  of  realiza- 
tion amount  to  genius.” 

jr  h.  writes  to  the  Journal  In 
answer  to  the  question  "When  was  the 
moonless  month  previous  to  1866?”  as 
follows;  “The  month  of  February,  1S00, 
was  without  a full  moon.  ’ 

Mrs.  Chant,  in  speaking  of  the  New 
Woman  and  smoking,  said  that  in 
Queen  Anne’s  time  many  women  smoked, 
while  the  habit  now  is  rare.  The  first 
English  woman  who  “vindicated  toi  her 
eex”  the  “right  of  smoking”  was  prob- 
ably Mary  Frith,  commonly  called  Moll 
Cutpurse,  the  heroine  of  Middleton’s 
comedy,  “The  Roaring  Girl  ” In  the 
woodcut  printed  on  the  title  page  to 
the  1611  edition  Moll  smokes  a formida- 
ble pipe.  

As  for  the  rareness  of  the  habit 
among  women  today,  we  cannot  agree 
with  Mrs.  Chant.  In  the  North  as 
well  as  in  the  South  pipe-smoking  is 
not  as  common  among  the  well-bred 
country  women  as  it  was  75  or  100 
vears  ago.  There  are  men  in  Boston 
who  remember  the  sight  of  grand- 
mother puffing  at  a clay  by  the  fire- 
place. But  there  are  too  many  women 
right  here  who  smoke. 

The  trouble  is  that  when  women 
smoke  today  they  smoke  cigarettes. 
They  say  Russian  and  Spanish  women 
thus  please  themselves;  why  should  not 
we?  But  the  Russians  use  better 
and  milder  tobacco  in  this  form, 
■while  the  smoking  of  the  Spanish  wo- 
men has  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
“Cuban  creoles,  and  women  of  Span- 


The  dog  tailors  of  the  Palais  Royal 
have  issued  their  fashion  plates  for 
the  coming  month.  We  have  shown 
our  favorite  bull  pup  the  pictures  of  a 
“toilette  de  reception,”  a “caehe-pous- 
si&re,”  gray  “suitings”  for  the  sea- 
coast,  pockets  for  his  railway  tickets,  a 
silver-backed  brush  and  a silk  hand- 
kerchief. But  he  grinned  ironically, 
and  when  he  saw  an  advertisement  of 
india  rubber  shoes  “faits  & mesure  et 
mouius  au  pied”  he  laughed  outright. 

There  is  excitement  in  Paris  because 
Figaro  has  appeared  as  a six-page  jour-  : 
nal. 


c 
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Concert  of  the  Wakefield  Company 
in  Association  Hail— The  Profi- 
ciency of  Miss  Ethel  and  Miss 
Blanche  Wakefield. 

The  Wakefield  Concert  Company,  con- 
sisting of  Miss  Ethel  Wakefield  and 
Miss  Blanche  Wakefield,  Mr.  John  F. 
Wakefield,  Master  Irving  Wakefield 
and  Miss  Faith  Morse,  gave  a concert 
last  evening  in  Association  Hall.  The 
company  was  assisted  by  Master  Robert 
Nichols,  a boy  soprano. 

The  prpgram  of  this  concert  was 
varied  and  too  long.  Miss  Morse  sang 
the  waltz  from  Gounod’s  "Mireille” 
and  song's  by  Thome  and  Chopin.  Mr. 
Wakefield  played  a flute  solo  by  Ruc- 
auov  and  recited  Buchanan  s Ballad 
of  Judas  Iscariot”  with  musical  ac- 
oompaniment  and  blood-curdling  effect. 
Master  Nichols  sang  “With  Verdure 
Clad”  and  Gounod’s  "Sing,  Smile,  Slum- 
ber ” There  were  concerted  pieces  by 
Fesca,  Gberthiir  and  Schubert,  and 
there  were  encores  without  end.  Mas- 
ter Wakefield  played  a ’cello  solo  by 

GTherchie "'interest  of  the  concert  was 
in  the  appearance  of  Miss  Ethel  V ake- 
field  pianist,  and  Miss  Blanche  V ake- 
fuld  violinist.  These  girls  were  known 
<srme  vears  eg o as  child  performers  of 
more  than  ordinary  ability.  They  have 
evidently  studied  to  advantage  during 
their  absence  from  the  concert  stage, 
and  they  now  deserve  serious  atten- 
tion. It  may  be  said  in  the  first  place 
that  they  have  fulfilled  the  expectation 
of  their  friends,  so  far  as  technical  im- 
provement Is  concerned.  Miss  Ethel 
| has  a delightfully  clear  touch;  her  tech- 
nique  seems  equally  and  well  devel- 
oped; her  runs,  arpeggios  and  trill  are 
even  and  smooth.  It  would  seem, 
though,  that  technique  had  been  studied 
to  the  neglect  of  emotion.  It  is  true 
that  the  girl  is  still  young,  and  that  her 
temperament  is  probably  an  unknown 
quantity  to  herself.  She  plays,  then, 
with  amazing  aplomb  and  with  accu- 
racy. She  surmounts  difficulties  with 
ease.  But  her  performance  last  even- 
ing was  in  a great  measure  mechanical. 
Seldom  if  ever  did  she  show  any  feel- 
ing; seldom  was  there  a phrase  that 
suggested  anything  but  careful  teach- 
ing. It  Is  now  her  duty  to  cultivate 
the  artistic  soul  as  well  as  the  fingers. 
For  the  day  has  gone  by  when  the  mere 
master  of  technique  gives  great  satis- 


Miss  Blanche,  tUfrjoQfigcf,  seems  to> 

ne  to  have  naturally  the  warmer  tem- 
lerament,  the  feeling  of  the  artist. 
Much  of  her  playing  of  the  first  move- 
nent  of  the  concerto  of  Mendelssohn 
vas  surprisingly  good  for  a violinist  of 
mch  tender  years.  And  she  seemed  to 
lave  thoughts  of  her  own,  and  to  know 
ndivlduallty  In  expression. 

The  career  of  these  girls  will  be 
vatohed  with  Interest.  At  present  they 
re  technically  proficient  in  no  small  de- 
cree. Earnest  study  under  teachers 
hat  will  develop  emotion  will  supple- 
nent  the  faithful  teaching  of  the  past. 
The  girls  have  no  foolish  airs  and 
; races;  they  have  a modest  bearing  on 
he  stage,  and  evidently  realize  the  se- 
iousness  of  their  calling.  Now  this  in 
tself  Is  much.  They  have  youth,  pleas- 
ng  faces  and  undoubted  technique. 
1'heir  future  rests  In  their  own  hands. 

Philip  Hale. 


! oz.  Iij;  pound  all  these  things 
f and  slft  through  a small  sieve]  Then 
I a tiding  of  bear’s  grease  lb.  lv.,  of  that 
of  a seal  the  same  quantity,  pound  and 
I preserve  In  a leaden  vessel.  At  the 
time  of  using  add  to  any  fragrant  oint- 
ment. T his  Is  a simple  preparation 
and  of  instantaneous  benefit. 

Johnny  get  your  gun.  j 

It.  was  on  Dec.  20,  1735,  in  London  that 
A dwarf  from  France  arrived  in  town, 

| Measuring  but  inches  twenty-one, 

At  Court  a wonder  great  was  shown. 

■Where  he,  though  aged  forty-six, 

Performed  twenty  childish  tricks. 


The  real  meaning  of  home  is  not  to  be  un- 
derstood out  of  England. 

Old  England  is  our  home,  and  Englishmen 
I are  we. 


Ours  Is  a Happy  Home. 


Let  us  for  a moment,  Asmodeus-like, 
‘emove  the  roof  of  one  of  these  happy 
English  homes,  the  homes  for  which 
>ur  dear  cousins  across  the  sea  will 
Ight  so  bravely.  It  appears  from  pro- 
ceedings In  the  London  Divorce  Court 
hat  a Mr.  Walmesley,  a prosperous 
itizen  of  Leeds,  experienced  consid- 
erable trouble  in  regulating  his  wife, 
ter  disinclination  to  obey  his  lightest 
,ish  drove  him  to  drink;  and  then  he 
ould  aim  blows  at  her,  sometimes 
itting  her,  sometimes  showing  a pain- 
’ll lack  of  muscular  and  mental  concen- 
■atlon.  Thus  he  would  take  a heavy 
mbrella  and  threaten  to  "knock  her 
cull  in.”  This  threat  he  would  not  car- 
y Into  effect,  to  the  keen  disappointment 
f the  children  and  domestics.  But  last 
’hristmas  tide  he  tore  her  skirt  off, 
ashed  her  violently  in  the  face,  and  in 
‘.her  ways  showed  commendable  Im- 
•ovement.  It  was  about  the  same 
me  that  he  "slapped  her”  because 
,e  said  "he  had  been  gone  too  long 
get  a soda  and  cigar."  "As  to  his 
^als  he  believed  he  had  not  had  24 
■als  at  home  in  two  years.” 


Moles  on  the  arm  and  shoulder  denote 
Igreat  wisdom. 

: We  regret  to  observe  that  Miss  Bar-  | 
flow,  the  bright  and  pretty  16-vear-old  I 
Imulatto  girl,  wore  a razor  in  her  stock- 
ling.  Not  that  we  object  to  women  as  I 
.well  as  men  taking  scrupulous  care  of 
their  faces,  but  we  again  insist  that  if  i 
women  use  razors,  they  should  buy  the 
kind  known  as  the  safety. 

John  Drew  has  discovered  that  the 
makers  of  farce  comedies  and  the  li- 
brettists of  comic  opera  are  wise  in 
their  generation;  ’tis  the  game  of  poker 
on  the  stage  that  Incites  an  audience  to 
wild  enthusiasm. 


J^C  e ■ Z-  / . vr 


How  brew  the  brave  drink  Life? 
Take  of  the  herb  hight  morning-joy, 
Take  of  the  herb  hight  evening-rest, 
j Pour  in  pain  lest  bliss  should  cloy, 
I Shake  In  sin  to  give  it  zest; 

Brew  them  all  In  the  heat  of  noon. 
Cool  the  broth  beneath  the  moon;’ 
Then  down  with  the  brave  drink 


Life! 


pleasing  episode  in  cottage  life  in 
^ gland  is  reported  from  Bradford. 

s.  I^ose  Mullarky  and  Miss  Jane 
lt'roll  were  engaged  in  animated  con- 
sation  on  topics  of  the  day,  such 
•2  the  barbarity  of  the  Turk,  when 
s Carroll  accentuated  her  argument 
‘the  use  of  the  kitchen  poker.  Emo- 
l4»i  destroyed  accuracy.  Instead  of 
ying  to  Mrs.  Mullarky  she  tunked 
little  baby  Mullarky  who  was  In 
mother’s  arms,  and  the  poor  baby, 
was  not  yet  ripe  for  such  discus- 
ju..  died. 


ot  ball  is  not  the  prevailing  game  in 
and.  The  fine  old  sport  of  "Jump- 
.^°on  Mother”  is  still  the  favorite  in 
hnf  and  out  of  doors.  The  game  has 
advantages:  it  can  be  played  on 
; green,  in  city  street,  or  in  a 
haunted  by  fond  associations. 
Martin  Hart  had  the  misfortune  to 
his  brother.  He  sought  consola- 
in  strong  drink  and  was  soon 
ng.  As  there  was  no  foot  ball  or 
ket  match  in  the  neighborhood  he 
timed  to  the  house  of  mourning  and 
ped  up  and  down  on  his  mother, 
being  in  no  mood  for  such  sport, 
,tered  and  bruised,  made  a complaint 
.inst  her  Martin,  and  a senile  mag- 
ate  actually  sentenced  the  fine  fel- 
— to  a month’s  imprisonment. 

et  us  look  at  gay  life  among  the  up- 
classes.  Let  us  consult  diligently 
Court  Circular.  There  Is  the  Toilet 
1 !umn,  infinite  riches  in  a little  room. 

have  space  today  only  for  the  sad 
5e  of  "Harry” — not  ’Arry,  for  the 
urt  Circular  does  not  admit  the  ex- 
mce  of  the  latter  animal  or  ’Arriet, 

; mate.  It  appears  that  Harry  Is 
ffering  from  alopecia  or  ophiasis,  for 
“■re  is  an  unfortunate  lack  of  particu- 
ftity  in  the  statement  of  the  case, 
qe  sympathetic  "Stella”  advises  him 
j follows: 

•Harry.— I am  very  sorry  for  you,  for 
;s  most  annoying  to  have  one’s  hair 
line  out  in  such  quantity.  At  this  time 
’ the  year  it  often  happens.  Do  try 
...  Hawkes’s  (Stratford-on-Avon)  Ja- 
randi  and  Quinine  Hair  Tonic.  It  is 
delightful  preparation,  quite  free 
cm  grease,  and  is  a wonderful  stimu- 
nt  for  the  hair.  I can  speak  from  per- 
pal  experience.” 

Now,  we  do  not  like  the  sound  of  the 
ord  “Jaborandi.”  It  holds  out  no 
fl  hope;  it  suggests  suspicion  and 
Iptors  that  live  on  the  shady  sides  of 
leer  streets.  Then,  too.  Stella  tells 
d."  that  this  Mr.  Hawkes  has  an  ex- 
act of  sea-wrack  that  reduces  fat. 
e counsel  “Harry,”  who  may  be  a 
bke  or  an  Earl,  to  try  this  simple 
tnedy,  known  to  the  ancients:  “Of  a 
ouse’s  head,  burnt,  one  part;  of  the 
lls  of  the  sea-urchin,  one  part;  boil 
a pot  with  swine’s  seam  and  use.” 
ere  is  a recipe  from  Crlto;  we  heartily 
commend  it:  “Take  the  dried  stom- 
ths  of  five  hares,  roast  carefully  in  an 
rthen  vessel,  add  to  them  the  third 
t of  myrtle  tops,  of  the  fruit  of  aca- 
" of  the  juice  of  acacia,  of  sweet 
an  equal  part,  of  maiden  hair 


There  are  two  Richard  Burtons  in 
literature.  The  one  that  wrote  the 
above  lines  taken  from  a pretty  little 
volume  just  published  by  Copeland  & 
Day  is  not  the  Sir  Richard,  as  you 
thought,  Miss  Eustacia.  The  former 
tells  the  brewing  of  the  potion.  Life. 
The  latter  lived  intensely,  fiercely.  Yet 
he,  too,  was  a poet,  who  wrote  in  the 
Burtonese  language.  Here  is  a sample 
from  his  Englishing  of  a canzon  of 
Camoens: 

"Here  sensed  X Love’s  finest  gram  ary. 

Seeing  him  sensing  things  insensible.  ’ 

And  of  mine  every  sense  forlore  to  esteem 
me: 

In  fine  I felt  my  Nature  self  deny.” 

There’s  more  of  It,  but  this  will  do. 


This  hs  the  Feast  day  of  St.  Thomas. 

I ,OIrl  saw  runs,  “Look  at  the  weather- 
I cock  on  St.  Thomas’s  Day  at  12  o’clock, 
and  see  which  way  the  wind  is  for 
, there  it  will  Stick  for  the  next  lunar 
| quarter.  ’ Yet,  as  the  saint  himself 
[ was  tinged  with  scepticism,  mortals  to- 
| day  may  be  pardoned  if  they  enter- 
tain doubting  souls  and  put  little  faith 
In  such  old-wives’  assurances. 

I 

And  how  do  you  account  for  the  old 
English  customs  peculiar  to  this  day’ 
Women  went  ”a  goodlng,”  and,  In  re- 
turn for  alms  received,  presented  their 
benefactors  with  sprigs  of  evergreen. 
Mild  winters,  they  gave  them  bunches 
of  primroses.  In  Warwickshire  the  poor 
on  this  day  begged  corn,,  that  is,  "went 
a corning.”  In  Herefordshire,  the  day 
was  called  "mumping  day.”  In  other 
parts  of  England  it  was  "doleing  day." 

To  go  back  to  St.  Thomas.  Why 
should  this  day  give  warrant  for  secure, 
fixed  wind?  Dean  Stanley  describes 
Thomas  as  a - man  "slow  to  believe, 
seeing  all  the  difficulties  of  a case,  sub-] 
ject  to  despondency,  viewing  things  1 
on  the  darker  side.”  Is  this  the  man  to  I 
be  connected  with  a weather  bureau? 
When  Thorwaidsen  made  his  statue  for 
a church  in  Copenhagen  he  put  a rule 
in  his  hand,  for  the  measuring  of  evl-  j 
dence  and  argument;  he  did  not  put  1 
there  a weather  vane.  No,  no.  The  wind 
bloweth  where  it  listeth.  And  this  is 
so,  whether  It  be 
The  wind,  with  girlish  laughter; 

The  immense  wind  which  strengthens— the 
wind  which  lashes. 


‘It  is  of  special  Interest  to  Americans 
to  see  that  the  French  are  taking  a 
noticeable  interest  in  the  works  of  Em- 
erson, and  that  the  Gaulois  this  morn- 
ing devotes  a thoughtful  article  to  the 
man  and  his  work.”  But  this  is  noth- 
ing new.  Baudelaire  knew  his  Emerson, 
and  one  of  the  most  appreciative  essays 
ever  written  about  the  Yankee  Plato 
Is  that  of  Maeterlinck. 


T.  Z 
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The  new  Christmas  gift  of  compli- 
ment in  Paris  is  the  perfumed  Christ- 
mas card.  We  are  assured  by  Ameri- 
cans who  are  "thoroughly  at  home  in 
Paris,”  and  who  speak  French  “like  a 
native,”  that  this  card  is  the  "dernier 
cri.”  The  delicate  perfume  is  "pene- 
I trating”  and  “lingering.”  No,  we  do 
' not  esteem  this  Christmas  gift.  Per- 

[ fumes  are  now  too  much  in  evidence 
In  theatre,  shop,  and  street  car.  If  the 
odorous  fury  spreads  still  further,  we 
i shall  be  obliged  to  endure  perfumed 
visiting  cards,  perfumed  postage- 
stamps.  Why  this  rage?  Is  it  possible 
that  the  practice  of  bathing  is  becoming 
Wnfashionable? 


ABOUT  MUSIC. 

Apropos  of  a Late  Article 
on  “ The  Patronesses.” 


RuscheweySi  Tells  of  His  Jour= 
neyings  in  America. 


Notes  and  Comments  on  Play- 
ers, Singers  and  Pieces. 


1 ‘‘Only  a few  boxes  were  filled,  and 
many  seats  were  unoccupied”  at  the 
last  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  New  York.  And  yet  the 
orchestra,  they  say,  never  played  bet- 
ter. What  does  this  mean?  It  cannot 
be  a matter  of  purely  local  prejudice; 
for  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New. 
York  has  not  so  far  received  flattering 
notices  from  the  reviewers.  Is  it  possi- 
ble that  the  New  Yorkers  do  not  appre- 
ciate the  earnest  and  athletic  endeavors 
of  Mr.  Emil  Paur? 


E.  W.  in  an  interesting  letter  claims 
that  the  old  English  dialect  noun 
"tunk,”  meaning  a blow,  has  this  ori- 
gin: The  bird  called  "the  stakedriver 

makes  a loud  sound  by  striking  its  bill 
In  the  water  at  regular  Intervals  which 
sounds  like  tetunk,  tetunk.  This  gave 
the  Indians  a word  for  a worthum 
blow,  and  then  it  ramified  out  as  root 
wordsj’usually  do,  and  tunk  is  embraced 
in  more  than  a hundred  Indian  words, 
like  uttatunk,  heartbeat;  mepetunk! 
jumping  toothache;  kunkatunk,  to 
pound  In  a mortar.  The  first  grist- 
mills by  the  settlers  in  New  England 
were  stamps,  like  fulling  mill  stamps; 
the  Indians  called  them  mills-tunk,  and 
the  millers,  tunkshies,  and  In  some  lo- 
calities the  name  has  remained  to  the 
present  day,  like  tunk,  in  South  Han- 
son, Mass.” 


.vth 
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B.  P.  asks  the  origin  of  the  phrase 
"Give  him  Jessie.”  Here  is  an  explana- 
tion, but  we  do  not  vouch  for  the  truth 
of  it.  The  phrase  comes  from  the  ter- 
minology of  falconry.  The  jess  was  a 
thong  by  which  the  bird  was  attached 
(to  the  wrist.  When  the  bird  retrieved 
badly  it  was  punished  by  application  of 
the  jess.  Then  there  are  the  like 
phrases,  “Give  him  goss”  and  "Give 
him  gas.’  Some  say  the  former  is  de- 
rived from  Mr.  Goss,  who,  as  is  well 
known,  struck  a mighty  blow;  but  was 
it  not  used  before  Mr.  Goss  was  fa- 
mous? 


Boston  is  said  to  be  a very  musical 
city;  indeed,  some  enthusiasts  go  so  far 
as  to  assert  that  it  is  the  musical  centre 
of  the  United  States.  It  not  now 
worth  while  to  inquire  into  the  justice 
or  the  foolishness  of  this  claim. 

If  a violinist  of  repute,  or  a violinist 
comparatively  unknown  yet  conscious 
of  his  worth,  should  visit  this  town,  his 
course  would  apparently  be  clear.  He 
would  anrounce  his  intention  of  playing 
in  public;  he  would  hire  a hall;  he 
would  send  tickets  of  admission  to  the 
music  critics  and  the  leading  musicians 
of  the  town;  and  he  would  virtually 
say,  “Come  and  hear  me;  judge  me 
honestly  and  impartially;  if  I fiddle 
well,  applaud;  if  I show  clearly  that  I 
am  an  amateur  who  has  been  badly 
taught,  say  so  and  forgive  me  for  hav- 
ing bored  you.”  The  inhabitant  of  an- 
other pianet,  or  even  of  another  Amer- 
ican city,  might  thus  counsel  the  im- 
ported violinist.  Does  not  such  advice 
seem  reasonable?  Would  it  not  be 
natural  for  the  violinist  to  follow  it? 

But  it  appears  that  in  Boston  music 
is  still  the  amusement  of  patrons  and 
patronesses.  Professor  Giovanni  Paolo 
Tonnolini  makes  his  dfebut  here.  There 
is  a rumor  that  he  fiddles  divinely. 
How  many  would  go  to  his  concert  if 
he  merely  advertised  his  intention  in 
the  newspapers?  Would  there  be  any 
desire  to  hear  him  on  his  own  account? 
(Could  Rivarde,  Marsick  or  Sauret,  for 
that  matter,  draw  more  than  a handful 
| of  hearers  if  there  were  not  previous 
| and  passionate  puffery?) 

But  there  is  also  a rumor  that  Prof. 
Tonnolini  is  persona  grata  in  the  par] 
lors  of  that  peculiar  class  of  citizens 
and  citizenesses  known  to  the  laborers 
in  the  society  vineyard  as  the  "smart 
set.”  The  rumor  is  strengthened  by  the 
bruiting  about  of  the  report  that  Mrs. 

N.  and  iVXiss  L.  and  Mr.  Z.  will  attend 
the  concert  and  sit  in  conspicuous  seats. 
Immediately  there  is  the  curiosity  to 
hear  and  see  the  eminent  Professor— 
and  his  patrons  and  patronesses.  And 
thus  does  the  excellent  Tonnolini  secure 
an  audience  ready  to  palpitate  with  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  bow. 


The  Musical  Courier  of  Dec.  IS  pub- 
lished an  editorial  article  entitled 
"Wherefore  Patronesses?”  This  article 
is  so  peculiarly  pertinent  that  I take 
pleasure  In  quoting  it  here  in  full.  It 
is  not  dull  reading,  and,  alas,  its  appli- 
cation Is  universal,  not  local. 

“We  remark  with  some  curiosity 
again  this  season  that , the  programs 
of  various  recitals  have  their  front  page 
ornamented  with  a list  of  female 
names,  usually  fashionable,  headed 
’Patronesses.’  Our  curiosity  emanates 
from  the  musical  standpoint.  We  would 
like  it  made  clear  to  us  what  possible 
Influence  a category  of  women,  In  no 
j manner  identified  with  music,  can  have 
on  a musical  undertaking.  What  is 
1 assumed  to  be  the  power  of  this  list  of 
names  obviously  printed  as  an  induce-  j 
ment  to  ticket  purchasers?  Wherein 
lies  the  inducement? 

“From  any  reason  worthy  to  associate 
with  music  the  custom  Is  to  us  myste- 
rious. If  a concert  announcement  were 
to  be  put  forth  bearing  on  its  front 
page  a,  list  of  the  names  of  recognized 
musicians  there  would  be  a specific  in- 
I ducement  established  for  persons  to  buy 
tickets  for  that  concert.  The  names 
of  these  musicians  as  patrons  and 
patronesses,  as  the  ease  might  be,  would 
indicate  a species  of  guarantee  that  the 
performance  to  which  they  are  willing  1 
to  lend  them  would  be  one  of  merit. 
But  what  in  the  name  of  music  and 
I dignity  does  a list  of  names  plucked 
I from  the  Elite  Directory  indicate?  Is 
it  that  those  who  attend  the  perform- 
ance may  look  for  the.  joy  of  brushing 
skirts  with  some  priestesses  of  Fash- 
ion? It  is  almost  too  ignoble  to  realize, 
yet  there  seems  nothing  else  left  to  be- 
lieve. And  if  this  be  the  case,  if  really 
any  rational  man  or  woman  dedicated 
to  art  can  be  weak  enough  and  vulgar 
enough  to  smirch  the  system  of  music 
giving  and  music  hearing  by  a tawdry 
social  bait  of  this  character,  then  have 
we  reached  a state  of  things  which 
every  honest  musician  must  deplore. 

"If  musical  performances  are  to  be 
brought  to  the  level  of  a fair  or  a ba- 
zar by  the  introduction  of  fashionable 
names  as  a feature  of  attraction,  it  is 
time  then  that  the  musician  who  fol- 
lows such  a system  should  be  left  to 
the  mercies  of  his  patronesses  and 
shunned  by  his  own  honest  brethren. 
Music  is  a god  wherewith  so  cheap  and 
unnecessary  a union  of  mammon  shall 
not  be  tolerated  by  upright,  dignified 
members  of  the  profession. 

I “This  is  the  most  flagrant  offence 
which  can  be  offered,  not  to  music  alone 
but  to  an  audience.  ‘What,’  says  a re- 
spectable member  of  the  community, 

’is  it  to  us  whether  Mrs.  This  of  Mrs! 
That  is  present  at  the  performance? 
What  are  their  names  here  for  at  all?’ 
"Well,  if  the  thing  be  logically  argued 
their  names  are  there  because  some 
member  of  the  highest,  most  dignified 
pi  ol’ession  in  the  world  is  convinced 
that  they  are  mighty  fine  names,  and  is 
willing  to  dishonor  his  own  music  and 
the  lawful  purpose  of  the  people  who 
buy  his  tickets  by  putting  forth  these 
names  as  a worthy  sharer  in  the  con- 
cert’s attraction. 

“From  concerts  given  under  any  such 
auspices  people  of  social  quite  as  much  | 
as  musical  prestige  should  hencefor-  ’ 
ward  decide  to  turn  away.” 

* * * 

According  to  the  Trovatore  the  Sultan 
passes  his  evenings  in  playing  the 
piano.  A consistently  cruel  potentate! 


Do  y°u  remember  Ruscheweyh,  the 

conductor  of  the  Garde  Infanterie 
band,  who  led  concerts  here  in  Music 
Hall,  Nov.  30  and  Dec.  1,  2 and  3,  1833? 

He  has  written  an  account  of  his  ex- 
periences in  the  United  States,  and  it  I 
has  been  published  in  Pforzheim,  his  ! 
home.  Never  mind  what  he  says  about 
the  World’s  Fair  at  Chicago.  What 
! does  he  say  about  Boston? 

"I  stopped  at  the  Tremont  House. 
On  the  day  of  our  arrival  there  was  a 
Boxerfest.’  A number  of  pugilists,  dis- 
tinguished by  their  sweaters,  lodged  in 
the  hotel;  they  were  for  the  most  part 
Irishmen,  of  very  striking  appearance, 
tall  and  handsome  and  powerful.  There 
was  great  excitement  that  night  in 
the  tave-n.  f saw  the  physicians  busy, 
binding  up  bruises  and  wounds.  Two 
boxers  were  so  mauled  that  they  had 
to  stay  in  bed. 

“Music  Hall,  in  which  there  is  little  ■ 
comfort,  is  devoted  especially  to  the 
cultivation  of  music.  * * * As  in  the 
Gewandhaus  seats  are  rented  for  the 
whole  year  and  go  from  family  to  fam- 
ily. The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
which  is  supported  by  a stock  company, 
consists  of  82  members;  16  first  violins, 

14  second  violins,  10  violas,  8 ’cellos  and 
double  basses,  etc.  The  plavers  are  of  i 
the  first  rank.  * * * I went  on  Dec.  1 
to  the  public  rehearsal.  There  was  such 
a crowd,  especially  of  women,  that  I 
was  obliged  to  stand  up  in  a remote 
corner,  although  1 entered  the  hall  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  the  concert. 

“Through  the  courtesy  of  the  conduct- 
or of  a mixed  choral  society,  whose 
name  I have  unfortunately  forgotten,  I 
gained  later  a seat.” 


I 


He  then  gives  the  program,  but  the 
orchestra  did  not  play  “Raff’s  E minor 
symphony,"  as  he  states.  The  sym- 
phony was  the  First  of  Brahms. 

“The  performance  tvas  excellent;  the 
intonation  of  the  wood-wind  was  fault-  | 
less,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a slip 
in  the  memory  of  the  soloist  (Mr.  Adam- 
owski)  the  rehearsal  was,  for  me,  an 
unalloyed  artistic  pleasure.  Still,  I 
wondered  that  such  a superb  orchestra 
did  not  posses  better  drums.  I learned 
from  the  choral  conductor  that  the 
players  are  very  well  paid.  For  exam- 
ple, the  first  oboe,  a Frenchman,  re- 
ceives a weekly  salary  of  $75. 

"Boston  is  one  of  the  oldest,  most  in- 
teresting, richest  and  at  the  same  time 
most  English  of  American  cities.  It  is 
the  capital  of  Massachusetts,  the  birth- 
place of  Benjamin  Franklin  (inventor 
of  the  lightning  rod)  and  the  dwelling 
place  of  celebrated  English  authors. 

"Temperance  is  highly  esteemed  in 
Boston,  for  I could  get  nothing  on  the 
Sundays  I was  there  in  the  shops.  An 
incident  seemed  to  me  as  Spanish  as  it 
was  American:  In  a restaurant  near 

my  hotel  I ordered  four  glasses  of  beer, 
as  my  family  was  with  me.  The  waiter 
brought  three  glasses  full  and  one 
empty.  When  I asked  the  meaning  of 
the  empty  glass,  he  answered  that  he 
was  not  allowed  to  bring  a glass  cf  beer 
for  my  ten-year-old  daughter;  I could, 
however,  pour  from  the  filled  glasses 
into  the  empty  one  as  freely  as  I liked. 

I characterized  all  this  as  humbug, 
but  the  waiter  assured  me  that  this 
political  ordinance  was  rigorously  ob- 
served, and  that  if  it  were  disobeyed 
the  license  would  be  taken  away. 

"I  could  not  find  a German  newspaper 
in  Boston.  They  told  me  in  the  hotel 
that  there  was  such  a journal,  but  it 
was  a weekly.  Nor  did  I learn  here  of 
the  existence  of  any  German  Society.” 

It’s  an  honest  book  this  "Uuiformier- 
ten  Deutschen  Kapellen  auf  der  Welt- 
austellung  in  Chicago  1893”  by  E. 

' Ruscheweyh,  Konigl.  Preuss.  Musik- 
. dirigent  und  Regiments-Kapellmeister, 
etc.  There  are  mistakes  in  observation, 
as  we  have  pointed  out,  but  there  are 
shrewd  remarks  and  interesting  com- 
ments. 

Philip  Hale. 


NOTES  AND  COM IV! ENTS. 
Marguerite  Reid  is  studying  in  Paris. 
Massinet  will  spend  the  winter  near 

Nice. 

They  did  not  like  Janotha  in  New 

York. 

There  was  no  symphony  concert  last 

evening. 

A conservatory  at  Jassy  numbers  210 

pupils. 

E.  W.  Hoff,  the  tenor,  has  gone  to 
Paris  to  study. 

Levi  is  now  well  enough  to  conduct 

at  Munich. 

The  young  pianist,  Raoul  Koczalski  is 

in  St.  Petersburg. 

Melba  will  join  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company  early  in  January. 

"Nozze,”  opera  by  Enrico  Loschi, 
given  at  Bologna,  failed  dismally. 

They  say  the  Sutro  sisters  met  with 
great  success  in  Berlin  Dec.  14. 

Ricordi  will  publish  soon  songs  for 
children  written  lately  by  Verdi. 

Sousa  denies  indignantly  that  he 
stole  the  “Washington  Post  March.” 
Phobea  Strakosch  made  her  debut  as 
Elsa  at  Nice,  with  striking  success. 

A new  hero  tenor,  Imburt  de  la  Tour, 
pleased  mightily  as  Lohengrin  at  Nice. 

Drums  of  aluminum  are  used  in  the 
band  of  the  Third  Infantry  of  Austria. 

Januschowsky  will  make  her  debut 
at  the  Metropolitan  as  Fidelio,  Dec.  26. 

A statue  of  Von  SuppS,  by  Tauten- 
hayn,  will  be  raised  in  Vienna  next 
year. 

"The  Queen  of  Love,"  opera  by  Ivoppel 
and  Reinhardt,  will  be  produced  at 

Graz. 

Henschel  will  probably  conduct  his 
Stabat  Mater  at  a Cecilia  concert  this 

eason. 

“Ghismonda,”  the  new  opera  of  D'Al- 
rt,  met  at  Dresden  with  a "succes 

'PStime.’’ 

Saint-Saens  played  Mozart’s  piano 
oncerto  in  A at  a Conservatory  (Paris) 

I .concert  Dec.  8. 

• Landon  Ronald,  the  excellent  con- 
ductor of  the  Melba  company,  sailed  fur 

I England  yesterday. 

Miss  Caroline  G.  Clark's  portrait 
adorns  the  title  page  of,  the  Musical 
Courier  of  Dec.  18. 

An  overture  by  Ch.  Silver,  prix  de 
! Rome  of  1891.  entitled  "Berenice,”  is 
praised  in  Paris. 

'Anna  von  SuppP,  the  granddaughter 
of  the  composer,  will  give  violin  con- 
certs soon  in  Dondon. 

Konrad  Ansorge  lately  produced  with 

I I success,  at  Weimar,  a symphonic  poem, 

. Der  Zug  des  Todes.” 

Josepha,  the  second  daughter  of 
oachim,  will  make  her  debut  at  Crcfeld 
i "The  Maid  of  Orleans." 

, Annette  Essiooff  and  Leopold  Auer 
•■ill  give  chamber  concerts  together  in 
it.  Petersburg  this  winter. 

The  Signale  says  “Tristan  and  Isold-” 
was  given  in  New  York  in  Italian!  The 
Signale  is  inaccurate  of  late. 

Giuseppe  Rota’s  mass  for  voices  and 
organ,  in  strict  style,  performed  at 
Trieste,,  is  loudly  praised. 

Humperdinck's  "Wallfahrt  nach 
KeTOir"  was  given  by  the  Brooklyn 
Saengerbund  Doc.  9. 

Baron  von  der  Wies  offers  an  organ 
tcecost  about  ?•)(), 000  to  the  Moscow  Con- 
psitvatepy  for  its  concert  hall. 
"'iSrattms's  new  sonatas  for  clarinet 
1 and  pi£no  did  not  please  in  Paris. 
"They  Vii®  too  devoid  of  ideas.” 
tuio  TinO""  svmnimnv  Orchestra  will 


j give  a concert  in  Cambridge  at  the  San- 
, ders  Theatre,  Thursday  evening,  Jan.  2. 

Gozni,  a tenor  ip  the  Hinrich  opera 
. company  in  Philadelphia,  was  heartily 
applauded  as  Don  Josd  in  "Carmen." 

Gustav  Jensen,  teacher  of  theory  at 
l the  Cologne  Conservatory,  died  Nov. 
26,  in  his  02d  year.  He  was  a brother 
of  Adolph  Jensen. 

Prof.  Wilhelm  Hisls  investigation  of 
the  grave  and  remains  of  Bach  have 
been  put  Into  book  form  and  published 
by  Vogel,  Leipsic. 

Violinists  should  look  at  a new  an- 
dante for  violin  by  PSrilhou.  Produced 
at  a chamber  concert  in  Paris,  it  was 
praised  warmly. 

“The  Damnation  of  Faust,”  by  Ber- 
lioz, was  given  at  the  Gewandhaus  un- 
der Nikisch,  Dec.  5.  The  soprano,  Mar- 
cella Pregi,  was  imported  from  Paris. 

They  say  Serpette’s  new  operetta,  “De 
Capitole,”  is  one  where  reminiscences 
of  serious  operas  and  flonflons  of  oper- 
ettas are  successfully  introduced. 

Marien,  the  new  concert-master  of 
the  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra,  is 
highly  praised.  He  came  from  Ant- 
werp, where  he  was  concert-master  of 
the  Harmonie. 

Stella  Brazzi  is  engaged  at  Genoa. 
She  made  her  dObut  there  Nov.  19,  in 
“La  Favorita.”  SJie  will  create  “La 
Vivanuiere”  there,  and  for  her  benefit 
"The  Prophet”  will  be  revived. 

An  Italian  antiquarian,  Ivoppe,  has 
i discovered  a remarkable  quartet  of  in- 
struments by  Stradivarius.  They  were 
| made  for  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  through 
the  order  of  Cardinal  Alberoni.  They 
are  dated  1718.  They  say  the  two  violins 
bear  the  name  of  Rode. 

The  Singakademie,  under  Dr.  Paul 
Klengel,  gave,  for  the  first  time,  "The 
Beatitudes,”  by  Cdsar  Franck,  with 
great  success.  When  shall  we  hear 
‘The  Beatitudes”  or  "Ruth,”  the  two 


King  swiftly  vanishes,  ana  "vvouia  run 
a mile  any  day  to  get  out  of  the  sound 
of  his  Queen’s  harp.”  The  work  don«j 
at  the  Royal  Opera  in  Brussels  is  fre- 
quently of  a quality  that  could  not  b« 
surpassed  anywhere  in  Europe.  But 
the  King  seldom  appears  in  the  royal 
box. Galignani. 

Mr.  James  G.  Huneker  is  responsible 
for  the  following  story:  "What 

do  you  think— what  will  you 
wager  me  that  you  can  tell  me  the 
name  cf  the  man  CalvS  dined  with  the  8th 
at  the  Gerlach?  I am  sure  that  you  can- 
not guess  if  I give  you  the  entire  col- 
umn. You  see,  Maurel  gave  Carmen  a 
dinner,  and  Maurel  is  crazy  about  ath- 
letics. He  fences,  boxes,  sprints,  and 
swims.  He  is  a big,  brawny,  muscular 
fellow,  and  a bad  man  to  corner,  I 
should  fancy.  Those  muscular  legs  of 
his  in  a combat  it  la  savate,  would  dis- 
able a man’s  diaphuagm  for  life.  Well. 
Maurel  likes  ‘le  boxe.’  He  met  Corbett 
—James  of  the  Pompadour.  They 
struck  up  a friendship,  and  Jim,  who 
is  crazy  about  acting,  went  to  see  Mau- 
rel, and  admires  that  psychological  left 
leg  of  his  enormously.  Calvd  clapped 
her  Santuzza  hands  when  she  was  told 
that  Corbett  admired  the  way  she  re- 
frained from  punching  Russitano  to  his 
‘corner’  in  ‘Cavalleria.’  So  Jim  was  at 
the  dinner,  and  Jim  was  in  his  glory, 
and  CalvS  wondered  at  ‘les  biceps’  that 
could  be  so  snugly  stowed  away  in  a 
dress  suit.  What  a winning  road  com- 
bination! Calvd  and  Corbett  in  their 
great  knockout  scene!  Put  Paderewski 
In  the  orchestra  and  the  country  would 
be  drained  and  bankrupt  in  sist 
months.” 


Z 3.  f r 

THE  MESSIAH. 


Away  Vocal  Honors. 


A Digression  on  the  Messiah  as 
Known  to  Handel. 


great  oratorios  of  the  greatest  French 
composer,  in  Boston?  : 

The  committee  of  the  Geneva  exposi-  1 TAoVllTf  of  Mr  R .1  13110’ 

tion  of  1896  has  ordered  a musical  thing  1 L'CUUl  U1  1UI-  i-i.  u. 

of  Jacqnes-Dalcroze.  There  are  to  be  I 

600  singers  and  dancers  of  both  sexes.  1 foil  H 11  FtOr 

An  opera,  "Sancho  Panza,”  by  the  same  vUIlLlUL  LU1  « 

composer,  will  be  given  during  the  ex- 
position.   

Tickets  are  now  on  sale  at  Music 

Hall  for  the  grand  concert  to  be  given  Mr  Tknc  F JohnSOt1  ReflrS 
by  Paderewski,  Campanari  and  the  1 ,llU!s*  ^ u^.ais 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  the 
Boston  Theatre  Sunday  evening,  Jan. 

5,  in  aid  of  the  family  of  Mr.  Gold- 
stein, the  former  leader  cf  the  double- 
basses. 

The  “Messiah”  will  be  given  in  Music 
Hall  this  evening  at  7.30  o’clock  by  the 
Handel  and  Haydn.  Mrs.  de  Vere  Sapio, 

Miss  Bloodgood  and  Messrs,  i’.  E.  John- 
son and  Beresierd  will  be  the  soloists. 

The  oratorio  will  be  repeated  Monday 
evening  with  Miss  Juch,  Mrs.  Vander- 
veer  Green,  and  Messrs.  Rieger  and 
Max  Heinrich  as  soloists. 

“The  Girl  I Adore,”  which,  as  sung  by 
Mr.  Murray  in  the  third  act  of  “Rip” 
at  the  Castle  Square  Theatre,  made  an 
instantaneous  hit  and  is  now  redemand- 
ed nightly,  was  composed  by  Archie 
MacDonald  of  the  Castle  Square  Com- 
pany. The  song  Is  published  by  White, 

Smith  & Co.  The  words  are  by  the 
composer's  brother.  R.  C.  MacDonald. 

The  program  of  the  Kneisel  Quartet 
concert,  to  be  given  in  Association  Hall 
Monday,  the  30th,  will  include  Tsohai- 
kowsky’s  E Minor  Quartet,  op.  30  (first 
time),  Arensky’s  Piano  Trio,  D minor 
(first  time);  Concerto  Grosso  for  strings 
by  Handel,  arranged  by  Bachrich  (ms. 
first  time).  Miss  Geselschap  and 
Messrs.  C.  M.  LoefTler,  W.  Kraft  and 
K.  Keller  will  assist. 

"The  Birth  of  Venus,”  a “mythologi- 
cal scene,”  by  Gabriel  Faure,  was  given 
early  this  month  at  a Colonne  concert. 

"The  impression  of  the  work  is  one  of 
sadness,  and  Jupiter  himself  in  compli- 
menting Venus  on  her  birth  seems  to 
act  from  courtesy  rather  than  enthus- 
iasm. In  short,  the  music  of  Faurd  might 
apply  as  well  to  the  death  of  Isolde  as 
the  birth  of  Venus;  nevertheless,  the 
scene  is  a most  respectable  work.” 

Among  the  new  works  of  decadent 
nature  produced  at  Bamoureux’s  con- 
certs, Paris,  are  the  "Hymn  to  the 
River,”  the  “Hymn  to  the  Sun,”  and 
"Clouds”  by  Alex.  Georges.  In  “Clouds” 
a voice  repeats  the  word  "clouds”  28 
times,  reciting  in  a monotone  28  verses. 

Here  is  a sample:  “Clouds,  clouds,  how 
good  you  are!  Clouds,  clouds,  how  you 
love  me!  You  have  seen  me  weeping. 

You  also  weep,  because  it  rains.” 

The  success  of  the  auction  sale  for 
the  grand  opera  season  tickets  was  ex- 
tremely gratifying  to  Managers  Abbey, 

Schoeffel  & Grau,  but  the  continued 
demand  for  subscription  seats  is  more 
gratifying  still.  Every  one  has  ex- 
pressed perfect  satisfaction  at  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  seats  have  been  dis- 
posed of,  and  there  is  every  indication 
that  the  opera  season  here  will  be  a 
grand  success. 

The  program  of  the  Symphony  concert 
Saturday  evening  will  be  as  follows: 

Bach,  suite  in  D minor:  Haydn,  sym- 

phony in  G major  (Breitkopf  & Hartel, 

No.  13;  Peters,  No.  8):  Handel,  Largo 
from  "Serse”  (transcribed  by  Hellmes- 
berger);  Mozart,  Turkish  March  from 
the  A major  sonata  (transcribed  by 
Herbeck);  Beethoven,  symphony  No.  1, 
in  C major,  opus  21. 

The  "Savoyarde,”  which  booms  so 
sadly  over  sleeping  Paris,  is  likely  to 
lead  to  the  passing  of  a new  law  relat- 
ing to  public  spectacles.  It  seems  that 
fees  have  been  demanded  to  inspect  th» 
bell,  and  the  Municipal  Council  have 
decided  to  petition  Parliament  (in  ef- 
fect) to  make  all  public  spectacles  where 
money  is  demanded  amenable  to  the  j 
act  “giving  a benefice  to  the  Assistance' 

Publique.  It  is  said  that  25,060  francs 
have  already  been  paid  by  the  public  to 
see  the  "Savoyarde.” 

It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  Leopold! 

II.  that  during  his  visit  to  Windsor  he 
should  have  suppressed  his  own  pro- 
nounced antipathy  to  instrumental 
music,  out  of  regard  to  the  pleasure  of 
his  hostess.  His  entourage  make  no 
secret  of  the  fact  that  he  turns  to  the,1 
quieter  amenities  of  Sandringham  with 
a sense  of  relief.  A member  of  the 
Belgian  Court  told  me  recently,  in  ex- 
cellent and  quite  forcible  English,  that 
when  any  one  sits  down  to  the  piano  th'J 


"The  Messiah”  was  given  last  night 
by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  in  Musicl 
Hall.  Mr.  Lang  made  his  first  ap-i 
pearaned  as  the  regular  conductor  of 
the  society.  Mr.  Foote  was  the  organist. 
Mr.  Schnitzler  was  the  concert  master 
of  an  orchestre  made  up  of  Symphony 
men,  and  Mr.  Muller  played  the  trumpet 
solo.  The  solo  singers  were  Mrs.  De 
Vere-Sapio,  Mrs.  Katherine  Bloodgood, 
Mr.  Thomas  E.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Beres- 
ford. 

It  would  be  probably  a waste  of  time 
to  dwell  now  on  the  fact  that  "The 
Messiah”  was  never  written  for  Christ- 
mas Day  or  Christmastide,  and  was  not 
for  many  years  considered  as  peculiarly 
appropriate  to  the  Feast  of  the  Na- 
tivity. The  text  is  as  suitable  for  Easter 
or  any  Sunday  or  any  week  day  as  it 
is  for  Christmas.  But  as  the  treat- 
ment of  this  oratorio  by  English  speak- 
ing people  is  a singular  example  of 
fetich  worship,  so  is  it  a part  of  the 
worship  to  declare  the  peculiar  fitness 
of  the  text  for  Christmas  celebration. 
No  doubt  some  of  the  more  wildly  en- 
thusiastic worshippers  of  the  work 
itself  are  ready  to  produce  affidavits 
that  the  first  production  was  on  Christ- 


Handel  wrote  many  works  for  specific 
occasions.  These  works  were  written 
in  view  of  the  circumstances  attending 
the  occasion.  The  character  of  the 
singers  was  consulted,  and  airs  were 
composed  to  display  their  voices  to  best 
advantage.  If  the  oratorios  were  re- 
peated and  with  other  singers,  airs  were 
transposed,  or  some  were  omitted,  and 
others  were  interpolated.  In  all  these 
matters  Handel  showed  Olympian  in- 
difference. It  must  be  remembered  that 
he  was  first  of  all  an  opera  manager, 
the  Abbey  or  the  Pollini  of  his  day; 
and  he  never  forgot  the  customs  and 
the  traditions  of  the  opera  house.  They 
that  picture  him  as  composing  "The 
Messiah”  in  a deep  fit  of  religious  con- 
templation and  inventing  specific  music 
for  this  text  err  grieveously.  To  he 
sure  there  are  pretty  legends  about  his 
weeping  over  “He  was  despised,”  but 
the  air  which  he  put  to  the  words  had 
previously  served  another  purpose. 

* * *j 

As  the  committee  of  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  announced  in  its  circular,  there 
is  nothing  new  to  be  said  about  "The 
Messiah.”  Its  beautiful  and  mighty 
passages  remain  beautiful  and  mighty 
even  when  sung  perfunctorily  or  clum- 
sily; and  its  dull  and  trite  passages 
remain  dull  and  trite  in  spite  of  dil- 
igent rehearsal  and  zealous  effort. 
There  are  many  who  regard  the  op- 
portunity of  hearing  annually  this  work 
as  a religious  privilege,  and  I would  not 
for  the  world  say  one  word  to  disturb 
their  honest  enjoyment.  Indeed,  I 
sometimes  think  that  the  performances 
of  "The  Messiah”  and  Bach’s  Passion 
Music  should  be  regarded  as  religious 
functions,  with  which  criticism,  favor- 
able or  unfavorable,  should  have  noth- 
ing to  do. 

* * * 

There  was  natural  interest  in  the 
debut  of  Mr.  Dang.  In  the  performance 
of  last  nieht  there  was  nothing  that 


was  revolutionary  in  the  reading, 
tain  choruses  were  taken  at  a faster 
pace  than  has  been  the  custom,  and  the 
majority  of  these  choruses  gained 
thereby.  “Lift  up  Your  Heads,"  on  the 
contrary,  suffered  a loss  of  dignity  by  I 
the  undue  rapidity:  and  In  “All  We 
Like  Sheep,”  the  roult.I*  Were  lor  the 
most  part  indistinct  and  without  accent. 
In  the  latter  chorus  the  roulades  in 
thirds  of  the  sopranos  and  altos  were 
I drowned  completely  by  the  violins.  The 
Hallelujah  chorus  seemed  less  impos- 
ing than  usual.  For  the  most  part  the 
performance  of  the  chorus  was  about 
the  same  as  ever  throughout  the 
oratorio,  with  the  exception  of  differ- 
ences in  tempo.  There  was  still  a 
noticeable  lack  of  sonority,  in  consid- 
eration of  the  number  of  singers.  The 
color  was  for  the  most  part  monochro- 
matic. There  was  a pretty  steady  forte. 
The  orchestra  was  not  under  firm  con- 
trol. There  were  wrong  entrances,  and 
there  was  seldom  a truly  sympathetic 
accompaniment. 

This  was  not  the  fault  of  the  orches- 
tra; it  was  the  fault  of  Mr.  Lang,  who 
is  apt  to  bury  his  head  in  the  score, 
forgetting  that  even  the  most  experi- 
enced player  is  often  anxious  for  a cue. 

* * * 

Mr.  Johnson  bore  away  easily  the 
vocal  honors  of  the  evening.  His  deliv- 
ery of  recitative  was  simple,  manly  and 
effective.  There  was  no  attempt  at 
sentimentalism,  no  drawling  out,  no 
j emphasizing  of  unimportant  statements. 
In  the  singing  of  the  airs,  there  was 
ever  the  assurance  of  intelligence  as 
well  as  the  authority  of  technique.  His 
management  of  breath  was  admirable; 
his  phrasing  was  clear  and  it  abounded 
in  artistry.  It  was  a delight  to  hear 
his  sustained  passages;  to  hear  again 
in  th*6e  evil  days  a true  legato.  And 
then  the  golden  beauty  of  his  voice! 

The  other  singers  do  not  demand  long 
attention.  Mrs.  Sapio  was  not  in  the 
vein.  Her  intonation  was  frequently 
impure;  her  phrasing  was  often  not  to 
be  commended.  "Rejoice  Greatly”  was 
chiefly  a scramble,  and  "I  Know  That 
My  Redeemer  Liveth”  was  not  sung 
with  ease  or  breadth.  I do  not  object 
to  her  operatic  treatment  of  certain 
notes  or  phrases,  for  these  airs  are 
operatic  airs,  and  they  were  sung  origi- 
nally and  for  years  after  with  embellish- 
ments and  long  and  brilliant  cadenzas; 
but,  I do  not  see  why  Mrs.  Sapio,  who 
has  been  well  trained,  should  discount 
the  climax  of  "I  Know  That  My  Re- 
deemer Liveth”  by  singing  “the  first 
fruits  of  them  that  sleep”  (three  meas- 
ures before  the  climax)  as  though  it 
were  a final  cadence  and  fortissimo, 
whereas  it  should  be  sung  most  deli- 
cately, and  pianissimo. 

Mrs.  Bloodgood  has  an  agreeable 
voice,  and  at  times  she  sang  with 
taste.  In  “O  thou  that  tellest,”  her 
rhythm  was  unsteady,  and  in  "He  was 
despised,”  her  use  of  the  non  legato 
was  not  to  be  applauded.  Compound 
time  seemed  to  bother  her.  At  the 
same  time  her  voice  is  sympathetic, 
and  with  experience  she  will  probably 
be  able  to  sing  with  more  emotion, 
for  surely  she  is  not  without  tempera- 
ment, although  she  was  successful 
last  evening  in  disguising  it. 

Mr.  Beresford  sang  with  considerable 
authority,  and  his  "Why  do  the  na- 
tions,” was  heartily  applauded,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  at  times 
above  the  true  pitch.  I confess  I see 
no  reason  for  a sudden  piano  in  the 
sentence  "whom  ye  delight  in,”  which 
occures  in  the  recitative  "Thus  saith 
the  Lord.”  Why  introduce  such  a sen- 
timental effect  in  a straightforward 
matter  of  fact  statement? 

* ** 

Mr.  Lang  is  said  to  be  painstaking  in 
rehearsal.  It  would  be  well  for  him 
to  drill  the  chorus  in  the  simple  matter 
of  dotted  eighth  notes;  to  explain  at 
length  the  difference  between  an 
eighth  and  a sixteenth;  to  show  why 
two  eighth  notes  should  not  be  sung 
as  though  the  first  were  dotted.  An 
evening  might  thus  be  spent  profitably 
and  no  doubt  agreeably. 

* * * 

And,  thus  again  we  have  heard  “The 
Messiah”  as  Handel  did  not  write  it. 
The  improvements  of  Mozart  are  bad 
enough,  not  from  musical  grounds',  but 
because  they  are  eminently  Unhande- 
lian.  The  improvements  of  Franz  are 
worse.  Then  do  you  suppose  for  a 
moment  that  the  small  chorus  of  Han- 
del ever  sang  with  such  undeviating  | 
monotony  of  expression?  Do  you  really  j 
believe  that  the  airs  were  sung  as 
they  appear  on  paper? 

In  July,  1895,  at  Mayence,  "Deborah” 
and  "Hercules”  were  sung  with  an  at-  1 
tempt  to  imitate  the  style  of  Handel’s  ; 
day,  and  they  were  sung  with  Handel’s 
accompaniments.  The  effect  is  said  to 
have  been  overwhelming.  Even  Eng- 
lish visitors,  experts,  were  delighted  be- 
yond measure.  Some  day  perhaps  we 
shall  know  in  this  country  the  full 
glory  of  an  oratorio  by  Handel.  But 
the  glory  will  not  be  revealed  by  a 
great  crowd  of  s'ntrers,  honest,  but 
many  of  them  unskilled,  and  the  reve- 
lation will  not  then  be  obscured  by 
“additional  accompaniments”  of  Robert 
Franz. 

* * * 

"The  Messiah”  will  be  repeated  this 
evening.  Mrs.  Juch,  Mrs.  Vanderveer 
Green,  William  H.  Rieger  and  Max  | 
Heinrich  will  be  the  solo  singers. 

Philip  Hale,  j 


What  is  Truth;  said  jesting  Pilate;  and 
Would  not  stay  for  an  Answer. 

"The  Truth  in  Boston”  is  the  title  of 
a new  paper,  "conducted  by  a Society 
of  Gentlemen  & imprinted  for  them  once 
in  each  Week.”  Does  this  title  strike 
you  as  a little  too  1710?  Or  do  you 
smile  at  the  motto  “Tell  Truth  & shame 
the  Devil;”  and  say  with  brother  Pilate, 
“What  is  truth?” 


Read  the  little  paper.  You  will  find 
therein  agreeable  gossip,  shrewd  ob- 
servation, and  sound  sense.  If  you 
go  in  for  the  decadents,  the  symbolists, 
the  instrumentalists,  and  other  terrible 
fellows  who  use  all  words  but  familiar, 
you  will  be  sorely  disappointed.  "The 
truth  in  Boston"  is  spoken  In  direct,/ 


It  now  appears  that  Matthew  Arnold 
wrote  to  a friend,  “Philadelphia  is  the 
most  attractive  city  I have  yet  seen 
over  here.  I prefer  it  to  Boston.”  We 
always  questioned  the  soundness  of 
Arnold’s  criticism. 


incisive,  homely  language;  such  homely 
language  as  was  dear  to  Swift  and 
t'obbett;  and  there  is  no  better  way  of 
communicating-  thought. 

“The  men  who  don't  stop  to  look  at 
♦he  clock  are  the  mon  who  make  and 
have  made  this  country  what  '.t  is.” 

1 toes  not  this  sound  as  though  it 
were  taken  from  Cobbett’s  "Advice  to 
Young  Men?”  You  will  find  it  on  the 
ninth  page  of  the  new  weekly. 

But  will  the  editors  tell  all  the  truth 
in  Boston?  Then  will  the  little  paper 
grow  at  once  to  double-elephant,  and 
there  will  he  several  editions  dally.  Oh, 
Society  of  Gentlemen,  keep  some  of  the 
truth  to  yourselves;  for  such  an  enor- 
mous folio  would  be  mighty  dismal 
reading;  whereas,  the  paper  as  It  now 
is,  serves  as  a stimulating  cocktail  be- 
fore dinner,  only  It  Is  wholesomer. 

We  alluded  just  now  to  Cobbett's 
“Advice  to  Young  Men.”  There  Is  no 
better  Christmas  present  for  a think- 
ing boy.  Routledge  & Sons  publish  a 
clean  and  inexpensive  edition.  The  book 
will  also  serve  as  a touchstone.  Cob- 
bett  says  in  the  first  chapter,  "Start,  I 
beseech  you,  with  a conviction  firmly 
fixed  on  your  mind  that  you  have  no 
right  to  live  in  this  world;  that,  being 
of  hale  body  and  sound  mind,  you  have 
no  right  to  any  earthly  existence,  with- 
out doing  work  of  some  sort  or  other, 
unless  you  have  ample  fortune  whereon 
to  live  clear  of  debt,  and,  that  even  In 
hat  case,  you  have  no  right  to  breed 
■hildren  to  be  kept  by  others,  or  to  be 
exposed  to  the  chance  of  being  so  kept. 

* * * To  wish  to  live  on  the  labor  of 
others  is,  besides  the  folly  of  it,  to  con- 
template a fraud  at  the  least,,  and,  un- 
der certain  circumstances,  to  meditate 
oppression  and  robbery.”  If  the  boy  shies 
at  this,  apprentice  him  at  once  to  an 
enterprising  burglar  or  any  counter- 
feiter of  repute. 


#-€C  X 


. rr 


Second  Performance  of  “The  Mes- 
siah” by  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society  — Greater  Enthusiasm 
Shown  by  the  Audience. 

_ . r,11  f Handel  and  Haydn  gave  last  I 
night  the  second  performance  of  "The  I 
Messiah”  this  season  in  Music  Hall. 
On  the  whole,  solo  singers  as  well  as 
chorus  being  taken  into  consideration, 
the  performance  was  more  to  be  com- 
mended than  the  one  of  Sunday  night. 

The  feature  of  the  choral  singing  was 
I' or  unto  us  a child  is  born.”  This 
chorus  was  sung  with  unusual  atten- 
tion  to  dynamics;  the  interest  was 
s eadiiy  maintained;  and  there  was  a 
well-worked-up  climax.  It  is  true  that 

the  fir^taheaterdeno^.  t0  over'accentuate 
faul?  ea°h  measure,  but  this 

rauit  was  more  distressing  in  other 

sonorifv-  a£uWaS  ‘£e  'ack^of  genuine 
The  orchestral  accompani- 
wa,s  more  sympathetic  than  it 
\\as  Sunday,  although  the  solo  singers 
suffered  at  times  from  undue  vigor 
“d,,?llIy  the  skill  and  the  experience 

wreIckS>SinJaCThiSaVOd*J?erSeIf  rrom  shiP- 
lTvIth-”  for  that  my  Redeemer 

livetn,  tor  Mi.  Lang-,  m snite  of  nil 

rTe?’  p°ss1il:)1}r  on  account  of 
silfiJs’r  to°U  m not  keep  orchestra  and 
t0°et]ler-  But,  I repeat,  the  per- 
formanee  as  a whole  was  better  than 
! 'fedlnS  °>te,  and  the  audience 
showed  much  more  enthusiasm,  espe- 
cially over  three  of  the  soloists. 


“Dunraven  due  this  week.”  Haven’t 
we  had  trouble  enough?  as  Mrs. 
O'Rourke  answered  when  asked  if  she 
would  take  water  in  her  gin. 

Mr.  Arthur  Warren  says,  “the  Presi- 
dent’s remark  that  his  country  is  in  the 
midst  of  another  season  of  perplexity 
■aused  by  its  dangerous  and  fatuous 
inancial  operations  was  met  throughout 
2urope  with  a smile.”  Not  a snicker, 
lot  a guffaw,  not  a chortle;  but  a 
mile.  Mr.  Warren  with  omnipresent 
■ye  saw  it  and  noted  it  for  copy.  What 
fine  old  crusted  Tory  Squire  Warren 
to  be  sure! 


Here’s  Mr.  Harold  Frederic,  who  also 
rites  letters  from  London.  His  eye- 
ght  is  not  as  keen  as  is  that  of 
juire  Warren.  Mr.  Frederic  is  pur- 
ind,  and  has  the  foolish  audacity  to 
ible:  “I  hear  men  who  Thursday 

ere  all  for  shelling  New  York  within 
fortnight  saying  tonight  that,  after 
11,  England  has  undeniably  got  Into 
ad  habits  in  dealing  with  smaller 
eoples,  and  perhaps  some  such  vlgor- 
us  rousing  protest  as  President  Cleve- 
ind’s  was  needed  to  waken  Downing 
treet  to  the  consciousness  of  the 
ict.” 


Poor  Aubrey  Beardsley!  The  in- 
enious  Mr.  Bok  has  annihilated  him 
nth  one  stroke  of  the  pen.  “The  mis- 
used young  Englishman  who  has 
,'one  his  best  to  vulgarize  art.”  “His 
cork  is  no  longer  in  demand.”  Have 
£u  heard  nothing,  Mr.  Bok,  about  the 
^voy,  the  new  magazine  of  which  Mr 
,tsardsley  is  to  be  the  art  editor  and 
v-ef  illustrator? 


The  artistry  of  Miss  Juch  has  often  t 
been  the  subject  of  praise  in  the  Jour-  I 
nal.  Her  voice  has  lost  in  freshness 
and  in  power,  but  the  artistry  remains 
a constant  source  of  delight.  This 
clever,  musical  woman  knows  how  to 
conceal  her  art  as  well  as  the  weak- 
nesses that  finally  enter  into  every 
honorable  career.  Nothing  could  have 
been  simpler  and  more  unaffectedly 
beautiful  than  her  delivery  of  the  reci- 
tatives  that  follow  the  Pastoral  Sym- 
phony- J confess  I was  not  much 
pleased  by  her  “Rejoice  greatly.”  There 
I wa?  .u11  aPParent  absence  of  rhythm 
| and  the  tempo  was  too  fast.  Perhaps 
inef0=7-erei  rls'1it  ln  former  years  when 
J.”  £?,st-iyal  Performances  of  “The  Mes- 
they  insisted  on  the  presence  of 
wr  iev%n  f.hnee  sopranos.  Thus  at 
the  York  Festival,  Sept.  24,  1823  Cata- 
lan^ sang  ‘Comfort  ye,”  “Every  Val- 
ley, (start  not,  oh  reader;  tenors  and 
sopranos  exchanged  airs  in  former 
know’  ?h^°ially  in  oratorio),  and  "I 
If™  c:Ahat  ™y  Redeemer  liveth.” 
Mrs.-  Salmon  sang  the  recitatives  and 

the6' whnl^nf'^r-'’’  Mlss  stePhens  sang 
Jhf  whole  of  'Come  unto  Him  ” and 

nB Uhteiit»0UT„d,^Tt  un0t  leaye  his  soul 
v1  heil-  In  I know  that  my  Re- 

?eamefrnmVeath’”  iMrs-  Cata-hna,  we 
learn  from  a contemporary,  disolavpd 

simplicity  and  chaste  style,  perfectly 
L,"*”  with  the  subject.  Her  ca- 
dence, too,  was  very  fine  and  seempd 
more  adapted  to  close  the’ sacred  songs  1 
than  those  labored  and  lengthened  ones  ! 
which  sacrifice  so  much  Correct  taste 
f Off  the  sake  of  brilliant  display.” 

Now  Miss  Juch  was  heard  to  su 

ps*  »ass*&  i",^:s>rhs;s 
Sffi  & ».*.■  K'S  § 

Hell.  Admirable,  yet  inferior  in  cer- 
tain wa.ys,  was  her  performance  of  “T 
know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth.”  The 
climax  was  finely  driven  but  in*  nt-ii or* 
bVh0thsln^  "as  ^handicapped 

Mr.eV|erth?s  singer- 

sure,  well-trained,  intelligent.  Mr’ 
Heinrich  gave  a remarkable  perform’ 
do  the  nations.”  It  wTs 
spirited  yet  dignified;  it  was  even  furi 
ous,  yet  always  und^r  control  ft  was 
impassioned  to  the  highest  degree  Tet 
always  musical.  He  richly  deseed 
the  storm  of  applause  that  broke  out 
impetuously  from  the  audience  Mr* 
Vanderveer  Green  was  a disappoint.! 
mt?ttuN°r  S 11  worth  while  to  iifquire 
into  the  causes  of  this  disappointment? 

Philip  Hale. 


aiul  would  not  respect  a line,’  are  not 
rude  boys  or  uncouth  men.  They  are, 
as  a rule,  well-dressed  and  supposedly 
cultured  citizenesses,  who  tread  thick 
carpets  and  know  the  taste  of  stewed 
meats  and  claret.  They  order  these 
things  better  at  the  Central  Post  Office. 
Business  Is  there  dispatched  quickly 
and  even  agreeably  through  the 
promptness  and  the  good  nature  of  the 
clerks  at  the  office  windows,  and  at 
the  scales  in  the  public  room. 

“Let  the  upper  class  reach  down  to 
the  middle,”  says  Mr.  James  Logan 
Gordon.  At  the  Back  Bay  Post  Office 
it  not  only  reaches  down  to  the  middle 
class;  it  literally  mops  the  floor  with 
it.  And  yet  why  this  talk  about  up- 
per, upper  middle,  lower  middle,  and 
lower  classes  in  the  United  States? 

If  you  admire  Plall  Caine,  r.eally  re- 
gard him  as  a great  novelist,’  and  are 
interested  in  the  island  and  the  people 
described  by  him,  you  may  be  pleased 
to  know  this  custom  of  the  Isle  of  Man: 
On  the  24th  of  December,  towards  even- 
ing, all  the  servants  have  a holiday; 
they  go  not  to  bed  all  night,  but  ramble 
about  till  the  bells  ring  In  all  the 
churches,  which  is  at  12  o’clock;  pray- 
ers being  over,  they  go  to  hunt  the 
wren;  they  kill  her,  and  lay  her  on  a 
bier  with  the  utmost  solemnity,  bring- 
ing- her  to  the  parish  church,  and  bury- 
ing her  with  a whimsical  kind  of  sol- 
emnity, "singing  dirges  over  her  in  the 
Manks  language,  which  they  call  her 
knell;  after  which  Christmas  begins.” 
So  Waldron  wrote  in  1731.  Is  the  cus- 
tom still  observed? 


#<.  * ? f.  f f- 

God  rest  you,  merry  gentlemen, 
Let  nothing  you  dismay, 
Remember  Christ  our  Saviour 
Was  born  on  Christmas  Day; 

1 o save  us  all  from  Satan’s  power 
When  we  were  gone  astray. 

O tidings  of  comfort  and  Joy. 


The  greatest  gift  and  one  for  which 
there  was  no  possible  return. 

Christmas  in  the  books  of  Dickens  is 
compounded  of  impetuous,  irresponsi- 
j ble,  almost  dangerous  benevolence  and 
! mighty  eating  and  drinking. 

Thomas  Tusser  recognized  that 
“Beef,  mutton,  and  pork,  shred  pies  of  the 
best, 

Pig,  veal,  goose,  and  capon,  and  turkey  well 
drest. 

Cheese,  apples,  and  nuts,  joly  carols  to  hear 
I As  then  ln  the  country.  Is  counted  good 
cheer.” 


But  why  was  the  wren  thus  hunted 
in  the  Isle  of  Man  and  in  the  South  of 
France?  Of  old  it  was  considered  espe- 
cially unlucky  to  kill  certain  birds. 

A Robin  and  a Wren 
Are  God  Almighty’s  cock  and  hen., 
They  say  that  the  superstitious  re- 
spect shown  the  wren  by  the  Druids 
angered  the  first  Christian  missionaries, 
and  by  their  commands  the  bird  is  still 
hunted  and  killed  by  peasants  Christ- 
mas Eve  and  Day. 


But  Tusser  also  wrote 

“At  Christmas  be  merry,  and  thankful 
withall, 

And  feast  thy  poor  neighbours,  the  great  with 

I the  small; 

Yea  all  the  year  long,  to  the  poor  let  us 

give, 

God’s  blessing  to  follow  us,  whiles  we  do 
live.’’ 


“Yea,  all  the  year  long.”  We  are  apt 
j to  forget  true  charity  the  26th. 

And  are  our  Christmas  gifts  to  the 
peer?  Are  they  not  as  a rule  to  the 
rich,  in  hope  of  a glorious  reward? 

i Some  think  that  Christmas  as  ob- 
served today  is  the  greatest  of  gift  en- 
terprises. Some  go  so  far  as  to  sug- 
gest a resemblance  to  the  green  goods 
i game. 


Bread  baked  on  Christmas  Eve  will 
not  turn  mouldy. 


Why  were  Germans  in  certain  town3 
obliged  by  custom  to  give  their  ser- 
vants carp  for  supper  on  Christmas 
eve? 


E.  E.  P.  writes  to  the  Journal  as  fol- 
lows: “In  relation  to  the  origin  of  the 
phrase  of  'Give  him  Jessie,’  mentioned 
in  your  ‘Talk  of  the  Day’  in  this  morn- 
ing’s edition,  I would  say  that  during 
the  Fremont  and  Dayton  campaign  in 
1856,  the  chorus  of  one  of  the  most 
popular  campaign  songs  of  the  day  ran, 
according  to  my  memory,  as  follows’ 
1.  e.: 

’We’ll  give  him  Jessie, 

‘We’ll  give  him  Jessie, 

‘We’ll  give  him  Jessie, 

•When  we  rally  at  the  polls!’ 

‘Jessie.’  as  I apprehend,  alluding  to 
Mrs.  Fremont,  as  it  was  her  given 
name.  May  not  that  song  and  chorus 
account  for  the  origin  of  the  phrase?” 
Our  impression  is  that  the  phrase  was 
known  long  before  this  in  England. 
And  did  not  Sam  Slick  say,  “Allen  was 
giving  him  particular  Jesse”  before  the 
Fremont  campaign?  Then,  too,  the 
word  is  generally  spelled  “Jesse,”  not 
“Jessie.” 


At  any  rate,  there  should  be  a Christ- 
mas Exchange,  where  the  disappointed 
might  swap  unsatisfactory  presents, 
and  sell  duplicates. 


One  of  the  saddest  features  of  modern 
Christmas  Is  the  disappearance  of  Santa 
Claus.  Perhaps  on  some  lonely  Ver- 
mont hill  children  fell  asleep  last  night 
hoping  to  hear  the  sleigh  bells  on  the 
reindeer,  but  the  average  child  is  too 
distressingly  well  educated  to  believe  in 
such  "nonsense. ” These  children  read 
science  primers  Instead  of  the  “Arabian 
Nights.”  Poor  young  ones!  Will  they 
have  no  childhood  but  the  second? 


They  that  met  Stepniak  in  Boston  rec- 
ognized at  once  the  sincerity  and  the 
nobility  of  a true  man  devoted  to  a 
great  cause. 


_,his  “Paganini  Redivi'vus”  is  no  new 
arition.  He  has  been  heard  in 
^-don  music  halls  for  several  years. 

Caracas  has  been  likened  by 
©elers  ‘ to  Paris  on  a smaller  scale  ” 
.jgssels  and  Bucharest  have  enjoyed 
& same  distinction.  Some  like 
£lcas’  some  like  the  other  towns- 
us,  give  us  Paris. 

body  ever  likens  Boston  to  Paris 

cCaracas-  Thls  city  is  some- 

®f”dand  thed  ^ ”'a  real  EnS»sh 
xi,  and  there  are  citizens  who  re- 

. the  statement  as  a compliment 

X £Ume  themselves  thereon.  But 

A ^rarn’  th,S  Wlld'eyed  editor  of 
& ^ Iconoclast,  takes  a gloomier 

& Hls  shriek  is  borne  on  the  winds 
\ he  way  from  Texas:  “Boston 
Z UJ-  Brann’  to  brain? as  wen 

A beans  and  brown  bread.  But  she 

# rsed  ?ith  an  army  of  cranks  whom 
^ ng  short  of  a strait-jacket  or  a 
amp  elm  club  will  ever  control  B0S 
has  no  cause  to  blush  because  of 
| roasting  bees;  but  the  wfid 

\ eI  °f  own  irrepressibledamphools 
’■  might  weIi  tinge  with  shame  iffie 

ff;  zen  cheek  of  Sodom.  If  Massachn 
J Really  wants  war  she  should  wa^ 
of  extermination  on  her  own  busv 
idles.  When  Cleveland  again  hir^' 
Institute  he  should  select  the  Fool 
H'iler  and  assign  him  to  duty  in  the 
ijoby  of  Faneuil  Hall.”  y n tte 


Behold  the  child,  by  nature's  kindly  law. 
Pleased  with  a rattle,  tickled  with  a straw. 

Moreover,  as  Counts  are  apt  to  do, 

On  the  left  hand  side  of  his  dark  surtout, 

At  one  of  those  holes  that  buttons  go 
through, 

(To  be  a precise  recorder), 

A ribbon  he  wore,  or  rather  a scrap, 

About  an  inch  of  ribbon,  mayhap, 

That  one  of  his  rivals,  a whimsical  chap. 
Described  a3  a "Retail  Order.” 

You-uns  there  with  the  gewgaws  on. 

These  quotations  from  Pope,  Hood  and 
Andrew  Johnson  are  to  lure  and  light 
you  to  this  little  tale  of  contemporan- 
eous human  interest.  Sir  Henry  Irv- 
ing was  dining-  or  supping  in  the  house 
of  a New  Yorker;  at  a late  hour  callers 
arrived.  One  of  these  was  Mr.  Richard 
Harding  Davis,  the  bronzed,  seamed 
and  intrepid  explorer.  Mr.  Davis  was 
adorned  as  to  his  coat  with  glittering 
medals  and  orders,  some  presented  by 
Oriental  potentates  and  grave  scientific 
societies,  and  some  no  doubt  rescued 
from  pawnshop  or  auction  room,  Mr. 
Davis  was  the  incarnation  of  affability, 
and  he  smiled  sweetly  on  Sir  Henry,  i 
and  spoke  him  courteously.  The  medals  | 
flashed  on  Sir  Henry’s  eyes  and  dazzled) 
him,  accustomed  as  he  is  to  lime  lights 
and  the  glare  of  publicity.  “Those  are 
pretty  things,”  said  Sir  Henry.  “Did; 
they  give  them  to  you  in  school?” 

What  a-jamming  and  a-shoving  at 
the  Back  Bay  Post  Office  this  week! 
The  offenders,  who  will  not  form  in  line 


The  New  York  World  stated  recently 
1 that  a copy  of  the  first  edition  of 
I “Vanity  Fair,”  presented  by  Thackeray 
to  Charlotte  Bronte,  and  having  an 
inscription,  had  been  purchased  by  a 
London  journalist  at  the  price  of  six 
shillings.  Dr.  Robertson  Nicoll  says 
the  book  bought  was  “Esmond,”  and 
the  price  paid  was  £20. 

We  invite  respectfully  the  attention 
of  the  Country  Club  to  a game  now 
played  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  It  is 
called  cricket  on  tricycle,  and  is  de- 
scribed as  a sort  of  polo,  in  which  the 
pony  is  replaced  by  the  cycle. 

A correspondent  tells  this  singular 
story  how  French  people  ln  a French 
drawing-room  in  Paris  were  shocked 
beyond  measure  by  an  English  girl  of 
| good  birth,  gcod  breeding  and  spotless 
reputation:  “The  other  night  I saw 
I an  English  girl  give  a skirt  dance,  as  a 
sequel  to  a typical  Parisian  dinner- 
party. The  dance  was  as  perfectly 
, convenable  as  a skirt  dance  can  be, 
and  much  more  graceful  than  It  usually 
is;  but  the  Parisians  present  gasped 
with  astonishment,  and  hardly  dared 
to  catch  each  others'  eyes.  Some  in- 
quired of  me  privately  if  such  a per- 
formance was  not  altogether  unique, 
and  their  astonishment  was  infinite 
and  dashed  with  moral  horror  when  I 
assured  them  that  in  countless  London 
drawing-rooms  you  might  witness  much 
more  extravagant  exhibitions  by  the 
daughters  and  friends  of  the  house.  | 
“Such  a performance  by  an  ordinary 
French  girl  would  he  as  impossible  as— 
well,  let  us  say,  ‘Le  Carnet  du  Liable’ 
would  be  on  the  Lyceum  stage.  Am  I 
-wrong,  then,  in  seeing  a mordant  irony 
in  this  experience— that  a young  Eng- 
lish girl  should,  in  the  most  complete 
innocence  and  unconsciousness,  bring 
an  ordinary  drawing-room  diversion  to 
Paris,  and  therewith  drive  that  city  of 
guilty  splendor  into  dumb  horror?” 


So  the  Ohio  men  "are  wild”  because 
there  has  been  a great  oil-find  in  Berea 
Grit.  This  reminds  us  of  certain  re- 
marks of  Artemus  Ward.  “It’s  a com- 
mon thing  for  an  old  farmer  in  Pennsyl- 
vany  to  wake  up  some  mornin  and  find 
ile  squirtin  all  round  his  back  yard.  He 
sells  out  for  ’normous  price,  and  his 
children  put  on  gorgeous  harness  and 
start  on  a tower  to  astonish  peple.  They 
succeed  in  doin  it.  Meantime  the  Ile  It 
squirts  and  squirts,  and  Time  rolls  on. 
Let  it  roll.” 


The  gypsies  call  this  day  Boro  Divvus 
, and  they  burn  an  ash  fire  in  honor  of 
our  Saviour.  They  give  this  reason  for 
the  choice  of  wood:  The  ivy,  and  holly, 
and  pine  trees,  never  told  a word 
1 where  our  Saviour  was  hiding  himself, 
and  so  they  keep  alive  all  the  winter, 
and  look  green  all  the  year.  But  the 
ash,  like  the  oak,  told  of  Him,  where 
He  was  hiding,  so  they  have  to  re- 
main dead  through  the  winter.  And 
so  we  Gypsies  always  burn  an  ash  fire 
every  Great  Day.  For  the  Saviour 
was  born  in  the  open  field  like  a Gyp- 
sy, and  rode  on  an  ass  like  one,  and 
went  round  the  land  a begging  His 
bread  like  a Rom.  And  He  was  always 
! a poor,  wretched  man  like  us,  till  He 
j was  destroyed  by  the  Gentiles. 

I That  is  a pretty  gift  sent  by  Messrs. 
Copeland  and  Day  to  their  friends  this 
week.  Nine  sonnets  written  at  Ox- 
ford by  Miss  Guiney,  and  decorated  by 
Mr.  Goodhue.  The  admirers  of  Miss 
Guiney  will  be  pleased  to  see  her  poetic 
thought  so  poetically  dressed. 

Mr.  Percival  Lowell’s  account  of  his 
personally  conducted  .excursions  ln 
Mars  has  appeared  In  book  form. 
There  is  much  of  interest  therein  to  all 
curious  persons  and  students  of  irriga- 
tion. Is  Mr.  Lowell  acquainted  with 
Mortimer  Collins’s  fantastic  novel; 

! “Transmigration?”  It  was  published 
in  1874.  The  hero  rela.tes  in  the  second 
volume  his  adventures  in  the  planet 
Mars.  And  it  is  in  "Transmigration” 
that  Collins  makes  this  singular  praise 
of  Platonic  affection:  “It  is  the  mag- 
netism of  the  mind.  * * * It  rests  on 
a definite  scientific  basis.  There  is  a 
fsex  in  souls.  This  admitted,  men  and 
women  can  meet  each  other  on  intel-  ' 
i ligible  terms.  Why  should  mere  physi-  J 
' cal  ideas  trouble  and  untranquillize  i 
I the  brain  of  creatures  capable  of  such 
Infinite  capacities  as  ours?”  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  in  Mars  there  is  neither 
marriage  nor  giving  in  marriage. 


/Here  are  stories  of  the  late  George 
Augustus  Sala  that  we  do  not  remem- 
er  to  have  seen  in  print.  They  are 
told  by  Sir  Henry  Irving. 

“After  Sala’s  return  from  his  lecturing 
tour  In  Australia.  Irving  gave  a dinner 
in  his  honor,  and  one  of  the  company 
was  Lord  Rosebery,  an  old  friend  of 
Sala’s.  Lord  Rosebery  made  a speech 
gently  bantering  the  guest  of  the  even- 
ing. To  the  general  astonshment  Sala 
took  this  very  ill,  and  delivered  a ter- 
rific tirade  in  reply.  He  began  by  roll- 
ing out  the  statesman’s  names  in  his 
full,  resonant  voice.  ‘Archibald  Philip 
Primrose,  Earl  of  Rosebery,  you  have 
dared  this  night  to  Insult  a man  who 
has  served  his  country  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe.’  And  so  on  at  great 
length,  and  with  tremendous  vehe- 
mence. The  table  was  thunderstruck, 
but  Lord  Rosebery  made  another 
speech,  which  soothed  the  fiery  veteran, 

I and  even  reduced  him  to  tears.” 
— 


On  this  same  day  a piece  of  money, 
or  a bit  of  silver,  must  be  thrown  into 
the  trough  out  of  which  the  horses 
drink  by  every  one  that  wishes  to 
prosper.  And  on  this  day  pastures 
were  blessed.  In  Yorkshire  goose  pies 
were  made,  all  of  which  were  distrib- 
uted among  poor  people,  except  one, 
which  was  preserved  carefully  and  not 
eaten  till  the  Purification  of  the  Virgin. 


( 


On  another  occasion  Sala  and  Sir 
Henry  Irving  were  driving  home  from 
(Richmond,  and  in  the  Hammersmith 
Road  they  upset  a costermonger’s  bar- 
row.  This  led  to  a hostile  demonstra- 
tion by  the  costermonger  and  his  fel- 
lows, and  the  crowd  would  not  let  the 
{carriage  proceed.  Then  Sala  stood  up, 
'and  in  his  great  voice  thundered  out: 
“I  am  George  Augustus  Sala,  of  the 
Daily  Telegraph,  and  this  is  Henry  Ir- 
ving, of  the  Lyceum  Theatre.  Drive 
on.  coachman!”  The  crowd  fell  back 
quite  abashed  by  so  much  eminence, 
and  the  carriage  triumphantly  pursued 
i its  way. 
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In  this  blessed  season  of  peace  and 
good-will  it  is  a pleasure  to  observe  that 
the  Honorable  John  L.  Sullivan  is 
still  deaf  to  the  appeals  of  those  who 
yearn  to  see  him  once  more  in  the 
act  of  shying  his  castor  into  the  ring. 
There  is  a distressing  rumor  to  the 
effect  that  our  illustrious  fellow  towns- 
man will  make  Chicago  his  home  after 
he  has  fulfilled  his  theatrical  engage- 
ments. Indeed,  they  say,  “he  will  take 
charge  of  a caf§,”  thus  representing 
certain  brewing  interests  of  Milwaukee. 
,We  cannot  believe  the  report.  The 
garish  life  of  Chicago  would  ill-suit 
the  quiet,  literary  tastes  of  Mr.  Sulli- 
van. If  he  should  make  the  personal 
sacrifice,  and  plunge  himself  heroically 
into  missionary  work,  there  would  soon 
'be  a readjustment  of  literary  centres. 
Mr.  Sullivan  is  a dangerous  literary 
antagonist.  His  style  is  homely,  but 
lucid  and  pungent.  His  criticism  is 
direct  and  absolutely  unbiased.  We 
know  of  no  author  who  could  put  him 
to  sleep;  even  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward 
would  fail,  and  yet  she  has  conquered 
brilliantly  the  saddest  cases  of  in- 
somnia. 


Mr.  Snllivan,  of  course,  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  beer.  The  gross 
and  sensnal  details  of  the  business 
twould  be  left  to  meaner  minds.  Mr. 

: Sullivan’s  duty  and  privilege  would 
be  to  entertain  the  guests.  Irreproach- 
ably clad,  moving  with  leonine  grace, 
we  see  him  now,  as  he  suggests  a 
leader  to  Mr.  Medill,  or  discusses  an 
emendation  in  Anacreon  proposed  by 
Mr.  Fuller,  or  surprises  Mr.  Armour 
tby  the  accuracy  of  his  information  con- 
cerning the  Egyptian  method  of  pre- 
serving meat.  Even  Mr.  Dana  would 
smile  on  such  a scene  and  forget  his 
oath  against  Chicago. 


“ 'Twas  the  night  before  Christmas.” 
Has  anyone  sung  of  the  morning  after? 


If  in  your  house  this  morning,  oh,  Mr. 
Qulverfull,  your  children  arose  smiling, 
contented,  grateful,  with  mind  unvexed 
by  envy  and  with  stomach  unpolluted 
by  sweet  stuff;  if  your  wife  did  not 
at  breakfast  express  in  biting  words 
dissatisfaction  at  the  receipt  of  clumsy 
but.  kindly  gifts  of  relatives;  if  you 
yourself  had  no  trace  of  headache  from 
undue  indulgence  in  eatables  and  drink- 
ables, you  were  born  under  a benignant 
planet.  With  you  we  would  go  journey- 
ing, nor  would  desert  or  Jungle  have 
any  terror. 


Or,  madam,  were  you  guilty  yesterday, 
as  you  disrobed  for  the  night  and  sleep, 
of  calculating  mentally  the  accounts 
of  Christmas:  So  much  spent,  proba- 

ble worth  of  gifts  received,  etc.,  etc.? 

“Paderewski  affirms  that  Liszt  and 
Rubinstein  will  never  be  surpassed”  as 
pianists.  Paderewski  thus  shows  him- 
self to  be  a keener  and  more  discrimin- 
ating critic  than  are  the  professional 
men  who  rage  hysterically  when  they 
discuss  his  performance,  sounding  the 
.whole  gamut  of  gush. 


This  is  St.  Stephen’s  Day;  and  on  this 
day  our  ancestors  used  to  bleed  their 
horses.  Here  is  a wretched  jest  allud- 
ing to  the  custom.  We  quote  from 
“Wits,  Fits  and  Fancies.”  “On  S. 
-Stevens  Day  it  is  the  Custome  for  all 
Horses  to  be  let  bloud  and  drench’d.  A 
gentleman  being  (that  morning)  de- 
mauned  whether  it  pleased  him  to  have 
his  Horse  let  bloud  and  drencht,  ac- 
cording to  the  fashion?  He  answered. 
No,  sirra,  my  Horse  is  not  diseas’d  of 
the  fashions.” 


But  why  were  horses  bled  on  this 
particular  day?  We  can  find  no  ex- 
planation. The  custom  was  an  old  one; 
some  say  the  Danes  brought  it  to  Eng- 
land. Over  300  years  ago  Tusser  wrote: 
“Ere  Christmas  be  passed,  let  horse  be  let 
blood, 

For  many  a.  purpose,  it  doth  them  much  good. 
The  day  of  St.  Stephen,  old  fathers  did  use; 
If  that  do  mislike  thee,  some  other  day  use.” 
And  the  annotator,  William  Mavor, 
adds  condescendingly  (1812):  “We  live, 
however,  too  long  after  the  period 
when  popery  was  the  established  re- 
ligion, to  have  any  faith  in  the  supe- 
rior efficacy  of  Saints’  days,  for  per- 
forming operations  of  any  kind.”  Even 
for  appendicitis  he  might  have  added, 
if  he  had  lived  today. 


Mr-  Cy  Warman  in  a poem  published 
this  month  speaks  thus  of  the  supreme 
Lesbian: 

“Soul  of  Sappho,  they  have  said 
That  your  hair,  a heap  of  gold. 

Made  a halo  for  your  head.” 

But  Sappho  was  a little  dark  woman 
with  black  hair  and  Alcaeus  says  that 
she  toad  a beautiful  smile. 


A correspondent  writes:  Must  a poet 
“give  warning?"  This  is  the  question 
which  a Viennese  court  was  recently 
asked  to  decide.  A weekly  Vienna 
publication  had  for  the  last  year  or 
two,  over  the  signature  of  Germanicus, 
regularly  issued  smart  rhymed  epi- 
grams dealing  with  the  leading  events 
of  the  week.  The  author,  whose  ser- 
vices were  retained  at  the  fee  of  $10 
a month,  was  annoyed  at  seeing  other 
verses,  dealing  with  similar  topics,  in 
the  columns  he  deemed  sacred  to  his 
own  effusions.  So  he  remonstrated 
with  the  editor,  but  he  remonstrated 
in  vain— which  is  an  experience  not  all 
unknown  to  contributors  elsewhere. 
Then  Germanicus  struck  work,  and  the 
editor  sued  him  for  breach  of  contract, 
as  the  exasperated  poet  had  failed  to 
give  warning.  “After  the  first  hearing 
the  decision  of  the  quarrel  was  ad- 
journed in  order  to  obtain  experts’ 
opinions,  and  since  then  judgment  has 
been  given  against  the  editor,  mainly, 
it  would  seem,  on  the  ground  that  epi- 
grams written  under  compulsion  were 
not  likely  to  help,  nor  would  their  with- 
drawal be  likely  to  hinder,  the  circula- 
tion of  a good  paper,  and  that  conse- 
quently no  case  proving  material  loss 
or  damage  had  been  made  out.” 
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The  following  letter  was  intended  un-  I 
doubtedly  for  our  friend  over  the  way:  ' 

Lowanda,  Dec.  24. 

Dear  Mr.  Editor:  We  do  r.ot  want  war. 

As  a child,  the  noise  of  a gun  affected  me 
Unpleasantly,  and  in  the  early  sixties  I 
thought  it  better  to  clerk  it  in  Montreal.  I 
admire  you  for  the  stand  you  have  taken.  I 
tm  more  truly  patriotic  than  any  jingo,  and 
I agree  with  Lord  Wolseley  of  the  British 
army.  I have  taken  your  paper  for  several 
wears,  and  use  no  other.  Is  there  any  way  of 
getting  it  at  reduced  rates?  Yours  truly, 

Amos  G.  Gulches. 


fences  to  women  with  "My  Hear  girl.” 
Every  novelist  of  individuality  has  his 
little  hall-mark.  We  know  a man — an 
author  of  reputation— who  reviews  his 
[copy  solely  for  the  purpose  of  striking 
out  "however,”  wherever  it  occurs. 


On  this  day  of  St  John  the  Evangelist 
vthe  people  used  to  drink  hallowed  wine 
in  honor  of  his  name,  and  they  thought, 
“who  put  their  trust  in  him,  no  poison 
could  them  grieve.” 

It  was  on  the  27th  of  December, 
1888,  that  Rosny  the  novelist  deplored 
in  presence  of  Daudet  and  Goncourt  the 
fact  that  he  was  in  robust  health,  and 
free  from  any  deep-rooted  disease,  “the 
customary  symptom  of  talent  in  a 
writer.”  He  added,  with  display  of 
'pride,  that  he  imagined  personal  ene- 
mies, and  poking  the  fire,  he  sometimes 
eaw  In  the  blaze  chimerical  beings  who 
wished  him  ill. 

“The  Maine  State  Grange  this  morn- 
ing adopted  a resolution  that  ‘Thirteen 
persons  may  organize  a subordinate 
[grange,  not  less  than  four  of  whom 
shall  be  of  either  sex.’  ” Will  someone 
please  explain  the  precise  meaning  of 
this?  It  is  Holiday  season,  and  thought 
does  not  now  outstrip  the  lightning. 


Let  us  again  pay  tribute  to  the  glo- 
rious records  of  science.  Let  us  again 
explore  the  archives  of  the  Royal  So- 
,ciety.  Sir  Christopher  Wren  cured  a ser- 
vant who  had  cut  severely  her  finger. 
A rag  rubbed  upon  the  wound  was 
dressed  with  calcined  vitriol  and  put 
Into  the  maid’s  bosom.  Her  finger  was 
shortly  cured.  “Whereupon  he  had 
taken  the  rag  from  her  and  heated  it 
upon  the  fire  while  the  maid  was  sweep- 
ing the  next  chamber;  who  upon  a sud- 
den flung  away  the  broom,  and  cried 
out  for  the  pain  in  her  finger,  which 
'being  looked  to,  was  found  very  fiery; 

I upon  which  they  cooled  the  rag  again 
and  dressed  it  as  formerly,  and  within 
ja  day  or  two  the  finger  was  entirely 
cured.” 

Mr.  Alfred  H.  Miles,  in  “Natural  His- 
tory in  Anecdote,”  says  the  wolf  is 
“seldom  found  in  civilized  countries." 
Then  France  is  not  civilized,  Mr.  Miles? 


But  Mr.  Milas  Is  often  amusing,  as  in 
this  Instance: 

“Order  IV.  Fjlesh-eating  animals. 
Sub-order  I.  The  fissipedia.  * » » 
jThe  lion.  The  lion  is  known  as  the  king 
'of  beasts,  though  modern  travelers 
ibave  done  much  to  rob  him  of  the 
(homage  that  he  once  received.”  We 
.wonder  if  Air.  Miles  even  now  sees  his 
'own  jest. 

The  Public  Library  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  possession  of  an 
autograph  manuscript  of  one  of  Lope 
|de  Vega’s  plays.  And  why  should  not 
the  authors  of  Boston  send  their 
manuscripts,  after  a publisher  has 
■used  or  rejected  them,  to  the  Public 
[Library?  How  travelers  in  1995  would 
■rush  to  see  the  autograph  play  of 
Sadakichi  Hartmann?  For  did  not  Mr. 
t Hartmann,  when  he  was  in  Boston, 
write:  ‘‘Whatever  nation  gives  an  ideal 
(representation  of  my  drama,  can  cla^m 
of  having  a National  Dramatic  Art?” 


Dunraven  will  have  at  least  one 
pleasant  experience  this  trip.  He  will 
meet  that  eminent  conversationalist, 
Joe  Choate. 

Why  should  there  be  an  outcry 
against  the  love  of  Miss  Newman,  “a 
young  woman  of  unusual  beauty  and 
Intelligence,”  for  Ilroe  Dicks,  “a  squat- 
ty, full  blooded  Sioux  with  a repul- 
sive face?”  Mr.  Dicks  belongs  to  one 
of  the  first  families  of  America.  The 
i thoroughbred  is  often  displeasing  to 
the  superficial  eye. 


The  birds  at  the  Christmas  dinner  at 
Blltmore — not  Bilkmore — House  “were 
from  a celebrated  cold  storage  ware- 
house.” Great  Hevings!  Did  Mr.  Van- 
derbilt serve  American  champagne? 

Miss  Olga  Nethersole  says  she  has 
all  the  sensations  Carmen  had  and  she 
recommends  strongly  to  managers  her 
new  brand  of  “Southern  passion.” 
“Since  last  night,”  says  Miss  Nether- 
sole, ‘‘it  has  grown  tremendously,  and 
I don’t  know  what.  I may  do  at  the 
end  of  the  week.”  On  the  night  re- 
ferred to,  she  “smashed  to  atoms  an 
exquisite  fan  worth  $40.”  What  will 
she  do  Saturday  night?  It  would  be 
worth  going  to  New  York  to  find  out; 
but,  after  all,  there’s  no  need  of  such 
a journey;  the  press  agent  will  tell  us 
Sunday,  and  the  New  York  papers  get 
here  before  the  morning  service. 


We  spoke  the  other  day  of  the 
gypsy’s  reason  for  burning  an  ash 
Christmas  eve.  Is  not  the  burning  of 
the  ash  the  burning  of  Igdrasil,  the 
tree  of  life,  emblematical  of  the  death 
of  vegetation  at  the  winter  solstice? 
The  old  Norse  believed  that  man  was 
first  formed  of  this  tree.  See  also  the 
verses  of  Isaiah;  ‘‘He  planteth  an  ash, 
and  the  rain  doth  nourish  it  * * * 
And  the  residue  thereof  he  maketh  a 
god,  even  his  graven  image.”  In  Eng- 
land, even  today,  little  children  are 
passed  through  the  trunk  of  an  ash 
opened  to  cure  the  sufferers.  A shrew 
ash  will  relieve  by  its  twigs  the  cattle 
over  whom  shrew-mice  have  crept. 
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A man  told  us  yesterday  that  Victor 
Maurel  talked  with  him  recently  about 
the  American  woman.  Maurel  laughs  i 
at  the  “investigations”  of  Paul  Bour-| 
get.  “Poor  Bourget  saw  one  set  at, 
Beverly  Farms,  another  at  Newport;  he 
then  went  home  and  wrote  about  Amer- 
ica.”   

Why  this  outcry  against  William 
Watson’s  13-line  sonnet?  Would  it  not! 
<be  well  for  all  modern  poets  to  reduce  I 
the  sonnet  to  even  four  lines?  To  be 
sure,  it  would  not  then  be  a sonnet; 

: but  this  result  might  lead  to  popular  I 

rejoicing.  

■ A contributor  to  the  Bookman  speaks 
of  de  Koven’s  music  as  embellishing 
poems  of  Eugene  Field.  For  “de 
Koven”  read  “Ethelbert  Nevin.” 


weal i»<?v  fof^  protection,  x 
wellfknowrV'  Boston  clergyman  one  very 
colil  day  in  January  some  years  agq, 

■why  it  wouldn’t  be  a good  idea  to  open 
his  church  on  week  days,  and  let  the 
poor  come  in  and  warm  themselves. 
‘My  dear  fellow,’  he  said,  ‘what  are 
you  talking  about?  Think  of  the  car- 
pets.’ ” 

“Maud  Powell  has  been  induced  to 
write  an  article  for  aspiring  violinists, 
telling  the  secret  of  her  art.”  The 
secret  of  Miss  Powell’s  art  is  hard 
work.  She  was  also  born  with  an  in- 
stinct to  fiddle. 

“Dr.  Czajkowski  has  discovered  the 
microbe  of  measles."  There  is  nothing 
now  remaining  but  the  discovery  of  the 
microbe  of  corns. 


Today  is  Childermas,  or  the  festival 
of  the  Holy  Innocents.  It  is  a day  of 
most  unlucky  omen.  No  one  should 
put  on  a new  suit,  pare  the  nails,  begin 
anything,  or  marry  on  this  day. 

The  Herod  of  1895  is  either  the  care- 
less plumber  or  the  reckless  milkman. 
And  he  waxes  fat  and  prospers.  How 
different  the  fate  of  King  Herod  as  de- 
scribed by  Thomas  Beard,  the  school- 
master of  Oliver  Cromwell:  “This 

Caitife  was  tormented  with  sundry  in- 
tollerable  £riefes,  and  at  last  devoured 
by  an  horrible  and  most  fearefuil 
death.  For  his  body  was  boyled,  and 
his  bowels  gnawne  in  two  by  a soft  and 
slow  fire,  fretting  inwardly,  without 
any  outward  appearance  of  heat;  be- 
sides the  ravenous  and  insatiable  de- 
sire of  eating,  which  so  possessed  him, 
that  without  chewing,  his  meat  in  whole 
lumpes  descended  Into  his  bodie,  de- 
vouring it  so  fast  as  it  could  be  throwne 
■into  his  mouth,  and  never  ceasing  to 
farse  his  greedie  throat  with  continuall 
sustenance.  * * * When  this  wicked 
man  saw  no  remedie  could  be  found  to 
assuage  his  grlefe,  he  went  about  to 
kill  himselfe,  and  being  not  able  to 
performe  it,  he  was  constrained  to  en- 
dure all  the  pangs  of  a most  horrible, 
lingering,  and  languishing  death,  and 
at  last  mad  and  miserable  bestraught 
of  sence  and  reason,  to  end  his  dayes.” 

This  Herod  was  always  fond  of  spec- 
tacular entertainments.  He  was  the 
first  to  build  and  run  a theatre  in  Jeru- 
salem. 


This  is  also  the  anniversary  of  the  ! 
foul  murder  (1802)  of  Samuel  Matthews  i 
of  Dulwich,  commonly  called  .the  Wild  I 
Man  of  the  Woods.  “That  another  ! 
state  of  existence  did  sometimes  oc-  I 
cupy  his  attention  is  clear  from  his  ’ 
being  at  one  time  surprised  by  a com-  1 
pany  who  happened  to  approach  him 
near  his  cave,  at  the  instant,  when 
starting,  he  exclaimed,  ‘There  are  10,000 
going  into  Hell  at  this  moment.’  A 
degree  of  earnestness,  and  something 
rather  uncommon  in  his  manner  at 
this  time  seemed  in  some  measure  to 
shock  the  company,  among  whom  were 
several  very  genteel  females;  but  as 
some  of  the  Dulwich  people  were  then 
present,  they  soon  turned  the  course 
of  the  conversation  to  a more  agree- 
able subject,  and  even  the  ladies  be- 
came so  far  reconciled  as  to  partake 
of  his  homely  refreshment.” 


To  I.  P. : The  Old  Stoughton  Musical 
Society  was  founded  Nov.  7,  1786.  The 
first  musical  society  in  Boston  was  the 
Independent,  1786,  Which  gave  concerts 
In  King’s  Chapel  in  1788,  and  assisted  in 
commemorating  there  the  death  of 
Washington,  “on  his  first  succeeding 
birthday.” 

Someone  rejoiced  the  other  day  be- 
cause George  Gissing  in  his  last  novel 
does  not  make  his  hero  begin  all  sen- 


The  Truth  in  Boston  is  sounded  in 
a second  blast.  Here  is  one  piercing 
note:  “I  learn  from  the  Transcript  that 
pretly  much  all  the  churches  in  Boston 
are  closed  on  Sunday  evening.  Now  in 
Turkey,  which  is  a benighted  country, 
the  Moslem  finds  his  place  of  worship 
open  at  all  times  every  day,  and  can 
attend  whatever  he  sees  fit.  Moreover, 
If  he  is  poor  and  ill-clad,  he  is  welcome 
to  resort  to  it  in  cold  and  inclement 


As  this  is  an  unlucky  day  to  dwell 
upon  the  present  or  the  future,  let  us 
consider  an  interesting  communication 
from  Air.  C.  W.  Ernst  in  reference  to 
a possible  connection  between  the  words 
“caucus”  and  "corker.”  It  is  well  . 
known  that  Eugene  Field  derived  the 
latter  baffling  word  from  “Korka,”  the  ; 
Greek  for  the  adorable  one;  but  ety-  j 
mologists  look  askew  at  this’,  and  sus-  I 
pect  the  author  of  jesting.  Mr.  Ernst 
writes  as  follows:  “John  Adams  Is 

thought  to  have  heard  of  the  word  in  j 
1763,  which  may  be  true,  as  the  word  j 
came  up  in  the  Boston  election  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  1760.  There  had  been  a 
large  fire  in  the  business  section  of  the 
town.  A committee  of  the  General 
Court  had  reported  a drastic  plan  for 
widening  street  (Washington  Street  in 
Newspaper  Row  was  given  the  lines  it 
has  today).  The  average  Boston  voter 
thought  the  interference  of  the  General 
Court  intolerable,  town  meetings  being 
about  equal  to  anything.  For  fear  of 
losing  the  legislative  plan,  the  mer- 
chants and  others  came  together,  nom- 
inated suitable  Representatives,  and  did 
a little  of  that  electioneering  which  had 
been  common  in  Boston  ever  since  1630. 
To  defeat  the  merchants’  committee  of 
twelve,  the  mechanics  called  them 
enemies  of  the  Town  institutions,  and, 
in  derision,  ‘the  new  and  grand  cor- 
cas,’  meaning  corkers  who  imagined 
they  could  settle  anything,  and  carry 
an  election.  Every  Bostonian  knows 
what  a corker  means.  It  meant  more 
in  1760,  when  corks  were  new  in  the 
bottling  business,  and  when  a good 
corker  was  really  a stunner  and 
settler.  The  merchants’  committee  of 
1760,  contemptuously  called  Corkas, 
carried  the  election,  the  mechanics  be- 
ing overwhelmingly  defeated.  The  par- 
ticular mode  of  carrying  the  day  hav- 
ing proved  a great  success,  the  name 
eorcas,  soon  spelt  caucus,  was  imme- 
diately adopted,  and  has  since  played  a I 
great  part  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
From  the  outset  it  meant  a system 


nominating  men'"?flBIBW^e_6fl 

i lie.  place  of  Informal  or  self-nomin- 
diis.  Plainly  the  thins  was  Invented 
merchants  banding  together  for  poll- 
si  but  the  name  was  &tven  by  the 
jn  mechanics  not  In  sympathy  with 
l chants.  In  all  well-conducted  eorn- 
mllles,  the  caucus  is  still  a settler, 
in  many  cases  a •veritable  corker." 

| Hr.  Ernst  adds:  "To  get  even  with 

i the  lapse  of  ‘corkers’  to  ‘caucus,*  Bos-_ 

m gentlemen  still  get  their  horseshoes 
■ corked’  In  winter,  meaning  ‘canted. 

He  also  quotes  the  derivations  of  plck‘ 
erlng  and  Trumbull.  The  latter  derived 
It  from  an  Indian  word,  "one  who  ad- 
vises.”  The  former,  as  De  Vere  and 
Bartlett,  thought  that  the  derivation 
might  be  sought  In  the  meetings  held 
by  ship-caulkers  to  discuss  grievances. 
Pickering,  by  the  way,  in  1816  wrote, 
"It  need  hardly  be  remarked  that  this 
cant  word  (caucus)  and  its  derivatives 
are  never  used  in  good  writing.  as 
long  ago  as  1774  Gordon  could  obta  n 
no  “satisfactory  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  name.’’  

fret  i q.  /hfr 


Ninth  Concert  of  the  Symphony  Or- 
chestra in  Music  Hall,  Emil  Paur 
Conductor — A Familiar  Program 
and  No  Soloist. 

The  program  of  the  Symphony  con- 
cert last  evening  was  as  follows: 

Suite  in  D major  Bach 

Symphony  In  G major.  "Surprise” ..  .Haydn 
Turkish  March  from  the  A major 

Sonata  Mozart 

(Scored  fer  oiehestra  by  Herbeck.) 

Largo  from  "Serse” Handel 

(Scored  for  violins  and  orchestra  by  Hell- 
mesberger.) 

I Violin  Solo  by  Mr.  Franz  Kneisel.) 

Symphony  No.  1 Beethoven 

This  program  was  certainly  a singular 
one.  It  had  no  historical  or  "educa- 
tional" significance,  although  one  might 
at  first  have  supposed  that  Mr.  Paur 
Intended  to  show  the  growth  in  instru- 
mentation; but  the  vulgar  arrangement 
of  the  childish  music  of  Mozart  is  dis- 
tinctively modern,  and  so  is  Hellmes- 
berger’s  arrangement  of  the  air  from 
"Xerxes."  or,  to  speak  by  the  card, 
“Serse.”  If  Mr.  Paur  proposed  to  give 
a light  and  gay  concert,  one  in  sym- 
>athy  with  the  season,  he  is  apparently 
ivithout  sense  of  humor. 

Here  was  a program  without  contrast, 
i low  contrast  is  the  very  essence  of 
vitality  in  a concert.  No  one  of  the 
pieces  chosen,  except  the  Turkish  ar- 
rangement. is  to  be  objected  to  per 
se;  but  when  they  are  solemnly  paraded 
in  a row,  and  when  the  first  symphony 
of  . Beethoven  brings  up  the  rear,  the 
result  is  monotony.  There  are  people 
who  think  it  the  proper  thing  to  be 
conservative;  conservatism  they  regard 
as  the  undiscriminating  worship  of 
composers  alleged  to  be  great.  These 
people  are  very  apt  to  shy  at  the  name 
of  a modern  composer,  especially  if  no 
one  in  whose  authority  they  can  rely 
has  told  them,  "really,  he’s  not  a bad 
fellow  after  all;  you  will  find  his  music 
interesting."  No  doubt  these  same  peo- 
ple enjoyed  thoroughly  the  concert  of 
last  night  from  A to  Izzard. 

• * « 

About  this  concert  there  is  little  to  be 
said.  Do  you  wish,  oh  reader,  an  elab- 
orate discussion  of  the  gavotte,  bourse, 
gigue?  Or  a Plutarchian  comparison 
between  Mozart  and  Haydn  as  writers 
of  symphonies?  It  would  be  very  easy 
to  thus  fill  two  or  three  columns.  Do 
you  wish  an  inquiry  into  the  character 
of  Turkish  music  before  1638,  when  Am- 
urat  IV.  saved  the  life  of  Schah  Cull, 
a famous  harper,  at  Bagdad,  and  took 
him  to  Turkey,  where  he  honored  him? 

■ )r  would  you  like  to  hear  of  the  dismal 
allure  of  Handel's  "Xerxes,"  when  it 
'vas  first  brought  out?  It  failed  igno- 
bly, although  there  was  a comic,  char- 
‘cter  in  it,  and  a few  little  choruses, 
rare  thing  in  the  opera  of  Handel’s 
11  ay.  Or  would  you  be  pleased  with  a 
inquisition  on  the  youth  of  Beethoven, 
vith  the  introduction  of  the  approved 
hrase,  "paw  of  the  lion?"  The  proper 
lace  for  all  these  essays  is  the  pro- 
•iam  book;  not  in  a review  of  a con- 
cert in  which  the  numbers  are  very 
familiar.  Besides  the  reader  that 
glances  at  reviews  is  supposed  to  be  a 
person  of  musical  Intelligence;  and 
really,  what  is  the  use  of  a reviewer 
playing  the  pedagogue  on  such  slight 
provocation? 

Suffice  it  then  to  say  that  the  air  of 
Bach,  finely  played  by  Mr.  Kneisel  and 
the  orchestra,  the  andante  of  Haydn’s 
Symphony,  and  the  largo  of  Handel 
pleased  the  audience  mlghtilv.  Indeed, 
the  applause  that  followed  the  largo 
was  the  most  genuine  and  the  mo*t 
protracted  that  I have  heard  at  a 
Symphony  concert  after  any  purely  or- 
chestral number  for  five  years.  The 
symphony  of  Beethoven  was  played  by 
the  orchestra  In  a rather  perfunctory 
manner;  and  no  wonder.  It  was  at  the 
end  of  a program  that  was  of  little 
Interest  to  the  players,  and  the  work 
itself  does  not  Inspire  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. 

» * « 

The  program  of  the  Chicago  Orches- 
tra, Theodore  Thomas,  conductor,  last 
night,  was  as  follows: 

Overture,  Academic-Festival Brahms 

Symphony,  D minor Sinding 

Overture.  "Sappho" Goldmark 

Introduction— Closing  Scene  "Tristan 

and  Isolde  Wagner 

Kaiser  March Wagner 

The  program  of  the  Cincinnati  Or- 
chestra, Frank  van  der  Stucken,  con- 
ductor, last  night,  was  as  follows; 

Symphony  No.  8 Beethoven 

Concerto  for  piano,  D minor Rubinstein 

Mrs.  Bloomfield-Zeissler. 

Suite  "Peer  Gynt" Grieg 

Scherzo  from  "Concerto-Symphonique”. 

LitolfE 

Mrs.  Bloomfield-Zeissler. 

Overture,  "Husitzka" Dvorak 

Philip  Hale. 


NOTES. 

The  program  of  the  Kneisel  Quartet 
concert,  to  be  given  In  Association  Hall 
Monday,  at  8 P.  M„  will  Include  Tschai- 
kowsky’s  E Minor  Quartet,  op.  30  (llrst 
time),  Arensky's  Plano  Trio,  D minor 
(first  time);  Concerto  Grosso  for  strings 
by  Handel,  arranged  by  Bachrlch  (ms. 
first  time).  Miss  Gesleschap  and 
Messrs.  C.  M.  Loeffier,  W.  Kraft  and 
K.  Keller  will  assist. 

The  concert  to  be  given  by  the  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  and  others  In  the  Bos- 
ton Theutre  on  Sunday  evening,  Jan. 
5,  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  E.  Goldstein 
and  family,  already  promises  to  be  a 
gratifying  success.  The  house  is  two- 
thirds  sold  out  even  at  this  early  date. 
The  program  will  include  Beethoven's 
overture  to  ".Leonore,”  No.  3;  Lalo’s 
orcnestral  suite,  "Namouna;”  MUHer- 
Berghaus’s  orchestral  arrangement  of 
Liszt’s  Hungarian  rhapsody  No.  2; 
Rossini's  overture  to  "Guillaume  Tell;" 
Paderewski’s  Polish  fantasia,  played  by 
the  composer;  and  two  selections  not 
yet  announced,  sung  by  Mr.  Cam- 
panart. 

The  program  of  the  Symphony  con- 
cert Saturday  evening  will  be  as  fol- 
lows: Overture,  “La  Patrle,”  Bizet; 

suite,  "Namouna,"  Lalo;  symphony,  B 
ilat  major,  Volkmann.  Miss  Rosa 
Olitzka  will  sing  arias  from  Mozart’s 
"Titus"  and  Meyerbeer’s  “Prophet." 

The  choir  of  Grace  Church,  Newton, 
Mass.,  consisting  of  over  60  men  and 
boys,  Harry  Brooks  Day,  organist  and 
director,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Laura  Carey 
Conant,  reader,  are  announced  to  give  a 
grand  concert  at  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Union  next  Wednesday  evening. 

The  Boston  String  Quartet  Is  a new 
organization.  The  members  are:  Mr. 

Isidor  Schnitzler,  first  violin;  Mr. 
Jacques  Hoffman,  second  violin;  Mr. 
Carl  Barleben,  viola,  and  Mr.  Fritz 
Giese,  'cello.  The  new  quartet  intends 
to  give  a series  of  three  concerts  this 
winter  in  Association  Hall,  the  first  of 
them  Jan.  7,  at  8 o’clock.  At  this  con- 
cert the  quartet  will  have  the  assist- 
ance of  Mr.  Foote,  and  the  program  will 
include  three  quartets,  by  Hayden, 
Beethoven  and  Foote. 

The  Szumowska-Ondricek  recital  in  i 
Music  Hall  Wednesday  afternoon.  Jan. 

8,  will  be  the  only  joint  appearance  of 
these  artists  in  Boston  this  season.  The 
pianist,  Antoinette  Szumowska,  is  the 
favorite  pupil  of  Paderewski.  Miss 
Szumowska  will  be  heard  in  Beetho- 
ven's sonata  in  C minor,  Schumann’s 
“Carneval,”  a nocturne  and  etude  by 
Chopin,  the  "Menuet”  by  Paderewski, 
and  in  Liszt’s  "Campaneila."  Mr.  On- 
dricek  makes  his  first  appearance  in  a 
recital  program  on  this  occasion,  arid 
Mr.  Luckstone  will  play  his  accompani- 
ments. Mr.  Ondricek's  selections  are 
the  concerto  in  F sharp,  minor,  by 
Ernst,  a Romanze  by  Wagner,  his  own 
fantasle,  "Bartered  Bride,”  and  Pa- 
ganinni's  “Witches'  Dance."  The  sale 
of  seats  will  open  at  the  box  office  to- 
morrow morning. 

Miss  Helen  Ormsbee,  first  soprano  of 
the  Ladles’  Schubert  Quartet,  has  re- 
signed from  that  organization. 

Master  J.  A.  Fitzgerald,  the  wonder- 
ful boy  soprano,  will  make  his  reap- 
pearance on  the  stage  next  week  at 
Keith’s  New  Theatre. 

Mr.  George  W.  Want,  for  the  past 
12  years  the  tenor  in  the  New  Old  South 
Quartet,  has  resigned  his  position. 

The  Weber  Quartet  will  continue 
with  its  old  members— Messrs.  Bartlett, 
Holden,  Ripley,  the  new  bass  being 
Mr.  W.  E.  Davison. 

Augusto  Rotoli’s  Roman  Festival  Mass 
will  be  sung  at  St.  James  Church,  Har- 
rison Avenue,  this  morning,  with  the 
same  instrumental  accompaniment  as 
on  Christmas  Day. 

The  feuiileton  is  on  page  13. 

A concert  will  be  given  at  the  Boston 
Theatre  Sunday  night,  Jan.  26,  under 
the  auspices  of  St.  James  Church.  As- 
sisted by  50  members  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  a quintet  com- 
posed of  Miss  Gertrude  Franklin,  so- 
prano; Miss  Lunde,  contralto;  Mr  Rick- 
etson,  tenor;  Mr.  Thos.  E.  Clifford,  bari- 
tone; a basso  whose  name  will  be  an- 
nounced later,  and  chorus  of  300  voices 
will  perform  Rossini’s  “Stabat  Mater." 
The  chorus  will  also  sing  Palestrina’s 
"Panis  Angeltcus"  and  Eichberg’s  "To 
Thee,  O Country.”  A chorus  of  female 
voices  will  sing  Sdhubert’s  arrange- 
ment of  the  Twenty-third  Psalm.  Miss 
Franklin  will  sing,  with  orchestral  ac- 
companiment, one  of  the  newest  of 
Gounod’s  songs,  and  the  orchestra  will 
play  Boccherini's  minuet  for  strings. 
The  director  of  the  concert  will  be  Mr. 
Augusto  Rotoli. 


ABOUT  MUSIC. 


Confidential  Gossip  From 
a New  York  Opera  Goer. 


How  You  Can  Tell  a Liszt 
Favorite  Pupil  at  Sight. 


They  Gave  “Trovatore”  206 
Times  in  Germany  in  1894. 


"Janotha  brought  a letter  from  Glad- 
j stone  to  President  Cleveland,  which  she 
will  shortly  present  in  person."  It  is 
1 to  be  hoped  that  she  will  not  play  piano 
pieces  to  him.  He  would  declare  war 
against  England  at  once. 

! t *** 

The  New  York  papers  devote  con- 
siderable space  to  gossip  about  the 
habits  and  customs  of  the  opera  singers 


of  (he  Metropolitan  Company.  I have 
,not  read  in  any  of  these  papers  the 
gossip  confided  to  me  last  week  by  a 
New  Yorker,  who  is  passionately  ad- 
dicted to  the  opera  and  knows  many 
of  the  company.  Listen  to  him  as  he 
again  talks,  but  for  your  amusement: 
“Opera  in  New  York  is  simply  a part 
of  the  social  machine,  which  is  heard 
a-creaking  in  the  stockholders’  boxes. 
By  some  mysterious  operation,  favor- 
ites are  selected  eably  in  the  season. 
This  year  they  are  Jean  de  Reszke, 
Nordica  and  Brema.  The  latter  is  not 
nearly  as  gcod  a singer  as  Mantelli,  but 
the  latter  once  'refused  to  sing  at  a 
social  function  because  she  could  not 
spare  the  time  from  studying  a new 
part.  ‘What  impudence!’  went  from 
one  box  to  another,  and  Mantelli’s 
doom  was  sealed.  Saville  was  boomed 
at  the  start,  but  the  audience  does  not 
care  for  her  now.  She  almost  always 
sings  false,  probably  from  anxiety  lest 
her  voice  may  not  carry  in  the  huge 
theatre,  for  she  is  apt  to  be  sharp 
rather  than  flat.  She  is  a little  after 
the  Eames  type;  smaller,  and  darker; 
a pretty  weman,  who  shows  in  every 
move  the  blessed  influences  of  thorough 
training  at  the  Op£ra  Comique.  To  go 
back  to  Brema.  She  was  very  funny 
in  ‘Aida,’  the  opera  in  which  Mantelli 
shone.  Her  idea  of  dramatic  feeling 
was  to  sit  in  constrained  position  and 
screech.  She  never  attacks  a tone 
without  scooping,  and  she  defies  the 
composer  and  the  conductor  in  all  mat- 
ters of  .rhythm.  There  are  still  great 
possibilities  in  this  woman.  If  she 
would  even  now  learn  to  sing!  Flattery 
is  fast  spoiling-  her. 

"Nordica  has  improved  undeniably. 
Her  Isolde  showed  a spontaneity  that 
was  never  dreamed  of,  and  she  showed 
an  abandon  that  nearly  used  her  up  by 
th®  time  she  came  to  the  last  great 
scefie.  She  has  never  sung  the  part  of 
Isolde  as  well  as  she  did  the  first  night, 
when  everyone  was  striving  for  the 
best.  Jean  de  Reszke's  German  is 
funny,  but  not  so  funny  as  Lola 
Beeth’s  French.  What  a pity  that  Cam- 
panari  does  not  learn  French!  Mau- 
rel  is  advising  him  to  do  so  at  once, 
that  he  may  push  him  in  Paris.  Kasch- 
mann  is  a useful  singer,  knowing  many 
parts,  but  his  voice  is  apt  to  wobble. 
Cremonini,  the  new  tenor,  is  hand- 
some, and  next  to  Jean  he  would  be 
the  ‘masher’  of  the  company,  only  he 
Is  not  so  inclined;  he  has  a wife  in 
Italy,  whom  he  loves  dearly;  he  comes 
from  Venice,  as  does  Campanari. 

"Maure!  has  had  little  to  do,  and 
more  s the  pity.  He’s  a philosopher, 
amused  by  the  petty  intrigues  and  the 
vain  display  of  certain  members  of  the 
company.  He  had  great  hope  of  Eames, 
and  still  has  hopes;  for  he  thinks  her 
nature  would  repay,  richly,  artistic  cul- 
tivation. Maurel  likes  to  wander  about 
New  York.  Once,  when  he  was  en- 
gaged to  sing  in  Brooklyn,  he  con- 
cluded to  walk  there,  and  was  so  inter- 
ested in  the  sights  on  the  way  that  he 
was  half  an  hour  late  and  kept  the 
stage  waiting.  He  confesses  frankly 
to  being  fifty-eight,  or  is  it  fifty-six? 
A fine  fellow,  interested  in  everything 
that  pertains  to  humanity;  a man  in 
fine  physical  condition,  fond  of  his  cold 
bath,  his  exercise;  eager  to  talk  about 
books,  art,  nationality,  politics,  sport, 
in  fact  everything.  When  he  goes  to  a 
theatre  he  does  not  sound  a trumpet 
in  the  lobby;  he  buys  a seat;  nor  does 
he  think  it  necessary  to  tell  the  audi- 
ence his  name. 

“CalvS  is  deeply  religious  this  season. 
She  has  a crucifix  in  her  dressing- 
room;  she  keeps  all  fasts  and  cele- 
brates all  feasts.  They  say  that  just 
before  the  first  production  in  New 
York  of  'La  Navarraise’  she  prayed 
four  hours  at  a stretch  in  the  Cathe- 
dral. She  has  never  sung  or  acted  so 
well  as  this  winter,  but  she  is  not  the 
fashion.  She,  too,  offended  the  social 
tribunal;  for  when  asked  to  sing  at  a 
function,  she  would  appear  only  a few 
minutes  before  the  time  for  her  to  sing 
and  she  would  leave  as  soon  as  she 
was  through.  This  season  she  insists 
on  payment  in  advance  when  invited  to 
sing  in  private.  The  reason  of  this  is 
because  the  first  winter  in  this  country 
she  had  an  unfortunate  experience:  the 
money  that  she  looked  for  never  came. 

“Jean  de  Reszke  is  still  the  only  Jean, 
the  idol.  Any  opera  in  which  he  ap- 
pears is  all  right;  any  opera  in  which 
he  does  not  appear  is  all  wrong.  He  is 
now  obliged  to  save  his  voice,  and  he 
manages  it  with  extreme  thrift.  Off  the 
stage  he  looks  old  and  unwell.  Some 
think  that  after  he  appears  at  Bay- 
reuth he  will  leave  the  stage,  although 
he  is  anxious  to  be  the  first  Tristan  in 
Paris.  And  there  is  speculation  as  to 
what  the  Metropolitan  will  do  without 
him.  They  say  he  is  a little  afraid  of 
Alvarez,  who  is  so  esteemed  in  Paris 
and  London.  One  nail  drives  out  an- 
other; no  doubt  two  or  three  years 
from  now  New  York  women  will  wax 
hysterical  over  Alvarez,  as  they  now 
applaud  and  sigh  at  the  sight  of  jean. 

'The  Cid’  will  be  given  with  a great 
east.  Melba  will  sing  in  ‘Manon’  and 
Maurel  will  then  take  the  part  of  the 
brother.  Calvfe  was  much  upset  over 
the  failure  of  ‘La  Navarraise,’  and  she 
blamed  Bevignani;  not  justly,  I think, 
for  that  naturally  lazy  man  showed 


"R  from  a Inf  tor 
unusual  animation  and  intelligence  the  r 
night  of  Its  production.  T ie  stage  set- 
ting and  the  stage  business  of  that  short 
and  bloody  opera  were  most  excellent. 

I have  never  seen  a morns  so  well 
j drilled  in  its  business  as  me  chorus  In 
‘La  Navarraise.’  ” 

So  this  ingenious  and  well-informed 
I young  man  gossiped-  and  many  other 
things  he  said,  which  I do  not  think  it 
prudent  to  repeat.  All  this  gossip,  read- 
er, season  with  salt,  to  suit  yourself. 
The  young  man  showed  no  malice  in 
ary  of  his  statements.  He  was  even  ! 
guarded  in  reply,  when  I asked  some 
\ery  direct  questions  concerning  Melba 
and  Nordica. 

» * » 

You  hear  constantly  that  Verdi  of  tilt- 
old  operas,  Donizetti,  and  the  French 
opera  composers  of  the  last  generation 
are  unknown  in  Germany;  and  you  are 
led  to  believe  that  nothing  but  the 
music,  dramas  of  Wagner  please  the 
people  of  Germany. 

But  how  men  lie!  Especially  the  vic- 
tims of  Wagneritis! 

Max  Friedlander  nas  compiled  the 
j opera  statistics  of  .he  German  opeta 
houses  for  1894,  and  the  book  is  pub- 
lished by  Breitkopf  and  Hiirtel.  Some 
of  these  statistics  are  interesting. 

Thus  in  1894  these  operas  of  Verdi  re- 
ceived the  following  attention  in  Get- 
man  opera  houses:  “Masked  Ball,”  52; 

"Rlgoletto,"  80;  “Ernani,”  14;  "Trova- 
tore," 206;  “Traviata,”  53;  “Sicilian  Ves- 
pers,” 1;  "Aida,”  66;  "Othello,”  10; 
"Falstaff',”  90;  572  performances  in  all. 
Rossini’s  “Barber,”  112;  “Tell,”  52. 
Donizetti:  "Lucia,”  33;  “Daughter  of 

Regiment,”  103;  “Belisario,”  6;  “La  Fa- 
vorita,”  1;  “Linda,”  1;  “The  Elixir  of 
Love,”  6;  “Lucrezia  Borgia,”  3;  “Don 
Pasquale,”  1;  in  all  154. 

Bellini;  “Norma,”  36;  "La  Sonnam-  j 
bula,”  3. 

Boieldieu:  “Jean  de  Paris,”  8;  "La 

Dame  Blanche,”  44. 

Adam:  “The  Postillion,”  72;  “The 

Doll  of  Nuremberg,”  62. 

Mascagni:  “Cavalieria,”  515;  “Friend 

Fritz,”  27;  “The  Rantzau,”  9. 

Leoncavallo:  “I  Pagliacci,”  467;  “I 

Medici,”  36. 

! Auber:  “Masaniello,"  28;  “Fra  Dia-  j 

j voio,”  76;  “Black  Domino,”  7;  “Macon,” 

I 16;  “Part  du  Diable,  ’ 19;  “Gustav,”  30. 
Halgvy:  "The  Jewess,”  87. 

Gounod:  “Faust,”  204;  “Philemon  and  j 
Baucis,”  15;  “Romeo  and  Juliet,”  9. 

Gluck:  “Orfeo,”  17;  “Armida”  7; 

“Iphigenia  in  Aulis,”  3;  “Iphigenia  in 
Tauris,”  4;  “The  Cadi,”  5. 

Meyerbeer:  “Robert,”  23;  “Hugue- 

nots,” 96;  “Prophet,”  48;  “The  African,” 

71;  and  “Dinorah,"  8. 

* 

__  * * 

Here  is  a good  description  by  Prof. 
Kalauer  of  the  "favorite  pupil  of 
Liszt:”  “This  is  a most  curious  spec- 
imen of  man.  He  has  among  other 
remarkable  gifts  the  faculty  of  ap- 
pearing in  two  places  at  the  same 
time;  thus  if  he  plays  at  a concert 
in  New  York,  he  often  appears  in 
London,  or  Berlin,  or  Vienna  on  the 
same  evening.  In  order  to  recognize 
this  freak  should  anyone  chance  to  see 
him,  I append  a short  description  of 
his  personality:  He  is  a tall,  short 

man,  apparently  between  the  ages  of 
20  and  50.  His  tender  brown  eyes  are 
of  a steely  gray  shade,  and  his  pale 
complexion  scarce  serves  to  conceal 
the  fact  that  he  is  bronzed  and 
swarthy.  His  bald  head  is  covered  with 
a magnificent  growth  of  long,  silken 
hair,  and  his  aquiline  nose  is  decidedly 
Roman.  If  these  marks  of  identifica- 
tion should  fail  utterly  of  their  pur- 
pose, the  observer  should  resort  to  a 
negative  means  of  arriving  at  a con- 
clusion. Let  him  notice  whether  the  j 
object  of  his  suspicion  has  one  arm; 
if  such  be  the  case,  it  stands  to  reason  , 
that  he  cannot  be  a pianist,  hence  he  j 
is  not  the  ‘favorite  pupil.’  ” 

But  the  Count  G6za  Zichy  lost  his  j 
right  arm  in  hunting  when  he  wa3  15  | 
years  old.  Nevertheless,  he  studied  the  : 
piano  zealously,  and  took  lessons  of  j 
Liszt  at  Budapesth.  He  was  an  ac- 
complished virtuoso,  and  made  a sensa-  , 
tion  in  Vienna,  German  cities  and  ; 
Paris.  So  this  “negative  means  of  ar- 
riving at  a conclusion”  is  not  infalli-  i 
ble. 

Philip  Hale. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Ovide  Musin  is  in  Japan. 

The  Baroness  von  Zedlitz  is  editing 
Arditi’s  memoirs. 

Arthur  Beresford  in  Verdi’s  Requiem 
pleased  the  people  of  Cleveland  the 
12th. 

The  Music  Trade  Association  of  Chi- 
cago will  erect  a monument  to  George 
F.  Root. 

Mrs.  Antonia  H.  Sawyer,  contralto, 
now  of  New  York,  spent  last  week  in 
Boston. 

Heinrich  Vogl,  with  shattered  voice, 
gave  a song  recital  in  Berlin  early  this 
month. 

Max  Bruch’s  “Moses”  will  be  pro- 
duced for  the  first  time  in  America  at 
Baltimore. 

j Mr.  de  Koven  says”Robin  Hood”  has 
1 been  worth  about  $100,000  to  him,  and 
I the  librettist,  Mr.  Smith. 

! The  review  of  the  Symphony  concert 
| and  the  local  announcements  are  in  the 
I news  section  of  the  Journal. 


Hoston  ,t  .M.'.l- 

lere  are  : u.,  c.  ,t  »• 

Augustus,  j3a  c'“ 

TaMiiselle  " a posthumous  work  byi 
Sisar  Franck,  will  be  given  at  Montd 
Jarlo  soon.  Emma  Eames  will  slngj 

11  Liili  Lehmann  sang  lately  in  “Norma” 
at  Vienna.  In  the  repetition  of  a ca- 
enza  with  her  sister  they  went  to 
pieces.  , ... 

r tv  Albert's  opera,  “Ghismonda,  drew' 
I so  small  a house  at  the  second  pcrform- 
fance  in  Dresden  that  the  third  per- 
Ifonriance  was*postponed  indefinitely. 

Augustus  Flotow-Hy llested,  a Danish 
niViist  gave  a piano  recital  lately  in 
Berlin.  1 1 e was  praised  for  hi^  tech- 
I nique,  and^c 


oiftenmed  in  every  other  re- 
aspect.  “ „ 

I Although  Sullivan's  ’ Iv^nhoe  was 
I a dismal  failure  in  Berlin,  he  left  be- 
hind him  $375  to  be  shared  by  the  pen- 
sion fund  of  the  chorus,  orchestra  and 
stage  hands. 

li  Gomez,  lately  appointed  Director  of 
the  Para  Conservatory,  will  begin  his 
duties  there  about  July  1,  1896.  He  will 
spend  six  months  of  the  year  in  Europe 
in  composition. 

Weingartner  says:  “The  conductor 

should  be  so  acquainted  with  the  work 
■ he  has  to  direct  that  the  score  does  not 
L chain  his  attention,  but  serves  as  a 
slight  aid  to  his  memory.” 

H Emma  Eames  has  signed  an  engage- 
i ment  for  February  with  the  Monte 
Carlo  Theatre  to  sing  in  “Othello  with 
Tamagno.  She  is  now  studying'  with  de 
Trabadeio  in  Paris. 


, people  of  El  Paso  think  that  300  can  be 
found  within  the  radius  of  25  miles  who 
will  be  willing  to  pay  each  for  the 
privilege  of  hearing  Paderewski.  Bu>. 
will  Paderewski  be  willing  to  play  tot 
$2500? 

Henry  Russell  found  at  Rochester,  N. 

Y.  that  “by  playing  the  Old  Huncireth 
on’ an  organ  very  fast  on  a hot  summer 
afternoon  he  produced  "Out  o de  \\  ay. 

Ole  Dan  Tucker.’  ” Could  he  not  have 
achieved  this  result  by  playing  veiy 
fast  on  a cold  winter  morning . 

An  “Englisches  Konzert”  will  be 
given  by  Villiers  Stanford,  Heona  d 
Borwick,  Plunket  Greene  and  the  rnii- 
harmonic  Orchestra  in  the  singaka- 
demie,  Berlin,  tomorrow'  night.  i he 
program  will  include  pieces  by  Mac- 
i kenzie,  Stanford,  Dr.  Greene,  f urcell, 
Field,  Parry  and  Sullivan. 

Busoni  played  the  piano  at  the  first 
| symphony  concert,  Brussels,  w ith  ex- 
I traordinary  success.  He  gave  a.  re- 
j cital  the  next  day  and  received  a cai  cl 
I from  Gevuert  with  this  congratula- 
I tion:  “Enthusiastic  greetings.  lone, 

virtuoship,  poetry.  You  have  all. 
j Bravo!’’ 

Otto  Schmid  of  Dresden  has  proved  to 
his  own  satisfaction  that  the  stiing- 
quintet  attributed  to  Joseph  Haydn  was 
written  by  his  brother  Michael.  It  was 
known  first  as  a “Notturno  a 5 stro- 
menti,”  and  was  finished  Feb.  17,  L <3. 

It  was  performed  in  Dresden  Dec.  z 
this  yea.r,  and  ascribed  on  the  program 
to  the  rightful  composer. 

Karleton  Hackett  gives  this  interest- 
ing advice  in  a late  number  oi  the 
Song  Journal:  “How  is  the  voice  to  c 

thrown  into  this  resounding  cavity. 
Let  your  throat  be  in  perfect  repo.e. 
take  a hand-glass,  open  your  moutn 
and  look  in.  What  do  you  see?  On L 
the  roof  of  the  mouth,  the  tongue,  and 
the  fleshy  walls  of  the  soft  pa  ate  low- 
ered until  it  almost  if  . n0Lv,  ,Q‘y.’ 
touches  the  tongue.  Now  sing  ah  with 
a full  voice.  Notice  how  the  soft  pal- 
ate jumps  out  of  the  way.  the  smo 
walls  draw  apart,  the  tongue  flatten-, 
and  in  an  instant,  as  if  by  magic, 
is  a wide  open  passage  at  the  back  of 
the  mouth.  When  you  vocalize  a tone 
all  this  takes  place,  and  in  addition  trie 
larynx  drops  nearly  half  an  men,  the 
soft  nalate  is  drawn  quite  out  ot  tne 
way,  that  there  is  a clear,  un  mingled, 
passage  from  the  vocal  chords  |to  the 
resonating  cavity.  This  is  when  tho 
apparatus  acts  naturally  as  it  should, 
and  as  It  will  usually  if  it  has  halt 
a chance.  But  if  the  larynx  is  stiff  it 
the  soft  palate  still  hangs  low,  with 
the  urula  far  down,  then  the  passage 
to  the  resonating  cavity  is  cramped 
| and  half  closed.  The  voice  then  sounds. 

I as  we  say,  ‘as  though  he  had  a no, 
potato  in  his  mouth.’  That  is  why  tne 
voice  is  ‘throaty.’  It  has  something 
the  same  effect  on  the  voice  as  laying  \ 
a cloth  over  the  piano  strings  has  on 
the  piano  tone— muffles  it,  takes  away 
most  of  the  resonance.  To  focus  a 
tone  is  to  throw  it  squarely  into  this 
cavity.  In  order  to  do  this  the  passage 
from  the  vocal  chords  must  be  per- 
fectly  free  and  open.  If  there  is  per- 
I feet  relaxation  of  all  the  muscles  that 
I control  the  soft  palate,  the  jaw  and 
. tongue,  the  soft  palate  will  draw  en- 
k tireiy  out  of  the  way,  the  tongue  lie 
I flat  and  limn  in  the  bottom  of  the 
i mouth,  and  the  jaw  be  quite  free.  Tnen 
, the  tone  has  an  opportunity  to  go  just 
1 where  it  belongs,  the  voice  is  full  and 
* resonant,  and  you  sing  with  perfect 
; ease.  But  so  closely  related  are  ad1 
I these  parts  to  one  another,  that  the 
least  stiffness  anywhere  is  felt  every - 
I where.  If  you  set  your  jaw.  all  the 
i throat  muscles  become  rigid,  and  a 
! free  tone  is  impossible.  So  it  is  with 
all  the  parts.  Relaxation,  ease,  natu- 
ralness are  the  watchwords.  V hen 
these  words  have  become  facts,  when 
I vou  vocalize  in  accordance  with  these 
1 laws,  then  the  voice  will  come  freely 
; from  the  throat,  receive  its  full  power: 
and  quality  in  the  resonating  cavity, 

I and  as  it  leaves  your  lips  all  will  feel, 

' ’this  man  can  sing.’  ” 


Myomere?  There  should  bo  a 
Bt  4.30,  warning  all  such  women  to  re- 
turn to  their  families  before  the  night 
air  Is  established  and  weary  men  strug- 
gle for  cars." 

Street  cars  remind  us  of  the  fact  that 
W.  F.  A.  has  written  as  follows  to  the 

Journal:  „ 

“When  coming  home  on  the  eleotrlcs 
a.  friend  spoke  about  reading  in  one  of 
our  papers  of  a novel  way  In  which 
one  of  our  large  cities  made  a Christ- 
mas present  to  the  conductors  and 
motormen.  It  was  done  by  each  pas- 
senger paying  6 cents  instead  of  5,  the 
extra  cent  going  to  the  conductor  and 
motorman.  Why  could  not  this  be  done 
in  this  city  on  New  Year’s  Day.  V ill 
you  please  Insert  this  in  your  Taper 
and  see  if  on  the  first  day  °ftheyeap 
gome  little  enthusiasm  could  not  be 
aroused  on  this  idea,  and  give  these 
men  a substantial  recognition  of  their 
services  and  of  our  good  will?” 

The  more  we  use  the  street  cars,  the 
more  we.  wonder  at  the  patience  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  conductors. 
Hardly  a day  passes  that  we  do  not  ob- 
serve some  passenger  reviling  a con- 
ductor for  obeying  the  rules  of  the 
road,  or  endeavoring  to  prevent  the 
passenger  from  meeting  death  suddenly 
and  possibly  prematurely.  We  are 
grieved  to  add  that  many  of  these  re 
vilers  are  well  dressed  and  apparently 
well-bred  women. 


~ ol’  melody  and  harmony  of  ! 

color  as  those  of  melody  and  harmony 
of  sound  which  the  ordinary  harpsi- 
chord communicates  to  the  ear. 


“LITTLE  CHRISTOPHER.” 

“Little  Christopher,”  a musical  bur- 
lesque in  three  acts,  text  by  G.  R. 
Gims  and  Cecil  Raleigh,  music  by  Ivan 
Carylf  and  Gustave  Kerker,  was  given 
last  night  for  the  first  time  in  Boston 
by  the  Garden  Theatre  Company  at  the 

TTTe0noriIlnal£EngUsh  burlesque  was 
%eayyYohIhanadreE.  W 

350th  performance— Florence  St.  John, 
r\ om \c\ in p Ulmar  and  Mabel  Love  were 
the  compkny.  Popularity  in  Ln  on 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that ^ tne 

K \ 

Uie^oke?  tha t creaded^ 'homerfc  kaiFghte'r ; 

that  nations  hate  England. 

“Little  Christopher,  as  s*fj?ht|}a^ 
nitrht  and  “as  played  for  282  nights  at 
the  Garden  Theatre,  New  York,  is  said 
to  be  very  different  from  the  original 
version  It  is  said  to  be  a mixture  of 
the  English  burlesque  and  “Morocco 
Bound.”  However  this  may  be,  the 
niece  itself  is  dull.  The  only  merriment 
follows  gags;  the  only  interest  is  de- 
rived from  specialties,  and  the  good 

BPTheareleaSrearttofeways  of  listening  to  a 
show  of  this  kind.  One  is  to  judge  it 
rigorously  by  the  standard  of  good  bur- 
rigoro  ■>demand  funny  situations, 


Here  is  the  story  of  a singular  mur- 
der trial  at  Bruges.  The  interview 

between  the  wife  and  the  grave : digse ^vrisin. 
should  be  suggestive  to  sensational  jfunny^  roUlcking  songs  and  funny 
novelists  and  playwrights:  i lines  spoken  by  amusing  people.  The 

Qi V vears  ago  a farmer  living  in  fib0!  g t0  g0  to  the  theatre  prepared 

marriage  the  wife  began  a. ’ “ fyest,  as  Sarcey  is  fond  of  saying;  to  wei- 

qualntance  with  a youth,  " ; , come  venerable  puns;  to  shriek  in  ec- 

of  her  husband.  The  couple  conce  stasy  over  the  sound  of  familiar  gags 


of  her  husband.  The  couple  - , 

the  idea  of  getting  rid  of  the  h"f*an,d’ 
for  he  became  very  ill  and  died 
June  of  last  year.  The  wife  sent  the 
doctors  away  prior  to  his  death  and 
she  was  the  only  person  present  dur 
ing  the  latter  stages  of  the  illness. 
After  the  husband's  death,  rumors 


VJ  L*  ill  C V tllCl  O.U1C  o S'  *-'**  .,. 

stasy  over  the  sound  of  familiar  gags 
and  equally  familiar  thumps.  Certainly 
they  that  pursue  the  latter  course  are 
the  wiser  in  this  day  and  generation. 
They  forget  for  a moment  that  life  is 
so  daily;  they  throw  off  in  laughing 
mental  and  possibly  bodily  superfluities. 
Nor  do  they  feel  that  keenest  of  pangs, 
regret  at  having  paid  out  money  for  a 


After  the  h*S  rTnoisoned  got  abroad;  night’s  entertainment, 
that  he  had  been  poisone  g Now,  to  enter  upon  an  exhaustive 

an  order  was  obtained;  the  boay  ex  , analysis  of  “Little  Christopher”  would 
Vuimed  An  examination  showed  the  a vain  and  idle  task.  Nor  would  it 
presence  of  arsenic  in  large  quantities  be  WOrth  while  to  inquire  j,nJ°  ‘h®  ®hpd^' 
presen,  , , the  deceased,  and  acter  of  the  art  of  any  of  the  corned! 

tn  the  stomach  of  the  decease  J ans  The  audlence  laughed  frequently, 

at  times  uproariously.  ^aughed  at 
the  gags  and  the  fooling  of  M lllie  Col- 
lier; it  laughed  at  the  remarkable  acro- 
batic dancing  of  John  Wilson,  it 
laughed  at  Harry  Macdonough,  who 
gave  a coarse  impersonation  of  an  insn 
woman;  it  laughed — for  the  audience 
was  good-natured — at  the  antics  on 
Alexander  Clark.  The  audience  was 
with  great  good  reason  pleased  at  tne 
sight  of  pretty  Fanny  Johnston;  wheth- 
er she  sang,  or  spoke,  or  just  looked 
pretty.  Then  Miss  Louise  Allen, 
Miss  Bertha  Waring  and  Miss 
Mabel  Clark  met  with  favor,  as 
did  Henry  Leone,  an  impassioned  bari- 
tone, who  as  the  Grand  Vizier  sang  as 
though  he  were  enacting  the  part  ot 
Nelusko,  or  the  bloodthirsty  savage 

^The  piece  was  well  mounted.  The 
costumes  were  interesting,  though  in 
the  second  act  they  were  too  glarino 
and  they  pierced  the  eye.  There  we  e 
one  or  two  pretty  girls  m the  chorus, 
but  the  display  of  muliebrity  was  ds- 
appointing.  The  orchestra  was  led  by 
Max  Knauer. 


the  wife  was  then  placed  under  arrest. 
The  grave  digger  from  the  cemetery 
where  the  body  was  exhumed  stated 
that  when  the  exhumation  order  was 
made  the  wife  came  to  him  by  night 
and  offered  him  BOOfr.  down  and  a 
further  sum  afterward  if  he  would 
substitute  for  the  body  of  her  husband 
that  of  another  man  who  had  died, 
about  the  same  time,  and  to  whom  the 
murdered  man  bore  a striking  resem- 
blance. 

We  have  too  long  neglected  the  far- 
mer. If  the  butter  won’t  come,  say  this 
charm  over  it  whilst  yet  it  is  in  beating. 
“Come  butter,  come. 

Come  butter,  come, 

Peter  stands  at  the  gate, 

Waiting  for  a butter’d  cake, 

Come  butter,  come.” 

This  should  be  said  three  times. 


<•  3 & 


Old -Chimes  was  much,  distressed  the 
other  evening  about  0 o'clock  because 
a swarm  of  elderly  women  Invaded  a 
street  car  in  the  Back  Bay.  Many  of 
them  were  obliged  to  stand  and  were 
generally  uncomfortable.  Old  Chimes 
•was  not  Incommoded  personally.  He 
did  not  rise,  hat  in  hand.  Firm  was 
his  seat,  as  that  of  a cowboy.  But  he 
sputtered  about  the  absurdity  of 
women  being  away  from  home  at  such 
an  hour.  “What  business  have  they  to 
have  been  anywhere  or  to  be  going 


They  are  exhibiting  at  the  South- 
place  Institute,  London,  objects  of  his- 
torical interest  connected  with  Thomas 
Paine,  his  friends  and  adversaries.  Mr. 
Moncure  D.  Conway  is  the  promoter. 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  a bit  of 
Paine’s  brain  is  the  gem  of  the  collec- 
tion. “It  is  quite  black,  and  looks 
like’ a chunk  of  iron  pyrites." 

They  that  deplore  the  lack  of  per- 
sonal editorial  authority  and  are  sigh- 
ing for  the  days  of  Greeley,  Raymond 
and  the  elder  Bennett  should  subscribe 
to  Brann’s  Iconoclast,  published  at 
Waco,  Texas.  A quotation  will  serve 
better  than  any  rhetorical  or  analyti- 
cal description.  The  following  quota- 
tion is  from  a powerful  article  on  “The 
Democratic  Defeat”:  “The  Democratic 
Party  is  in  the  mullagatawny  up  to  its 
middle.  It  is  at  the  bottom  of  Symmes’ 
Hole,  with  never  a ladder  in  sight.  It 
has  received  a biff  in  the  umbilicus  that 
doubled  it  up  worse  than  a case  of 
cramp  colic.  A brick  block  has  fallen 
upon  it  and  buried  it  in  the  debris. 
It  is  dead,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
for  a dozen  years — dead,  bui  not  alto- 
gether damned.  The  toothsome  pie- 
counter  has  been  transformed  into  a 
feast  of  Tantalus.  The  Democratic 
donkey  has  been  dragged  from  the 
public  feedtrough  by  *the  caudal  ap- 
pendage and  stood  out  in  the  pitiless 
snow  storm  with  no  one  to  love  him. 
His  megalophanous  voice,  that  was 
wont  to  wake  the  echoes  from  Tad- 
ic or-in-the- Wilderness  to  Yuba  Dam, 

| reverberates  no  more;  his  ears  droop 
like  a love-lorn  maiden  who  wants  to 
get  married,  but  can't,  mamma,  while 
the  Republican  bull  elephant  goes  a- 
trumpeting  thro’  the  fragrant  clover 
field.  ‘Four  more  years  of  Grover— I 
don’t  think.’  ” 

All  this  talk  about  color  music  is  so 
old,  oh  so  old.  Father  Castel,  born 
1C88,  published  his  theory  of  the  ocular 
harpsichord,  destined  to  give  to  the 
mind  by  the  eyes  the  same  agreeable 


“Yes.  yes,”  some  one  may  say;  “this 
all  very  well;  but  was  it  a good 
show?”  Header,  this  depends  on  your 
definition  of  a good  show.  H a fool- 
ish to  recommend  to  your  ne^hbor  a 
meat-man,  a doctor,  a tailor  or  a sh™: 
€?nmptlmes.  however,  we  are  so 
pressed  by'  honesty,  skill,  brilliancy,  or 
himor  that  we  forget  this  gouu.ii 
maxim  and  sav,  ’’Jones  always  sends 
r goSa  cut;  smith  will  save  a man 
when  other  doctors  shake  ®.».  y0u 
Brown’s  trousers  are  a dreal"- 
rvi-rht  to  see  Robinson  m the  new 
niece  ‘Rats!’  Flo’s  the  funniest  man  I 
ever  saw'”  And  then,  nine  times  out 
of  ten,  the  neighbor  is  cold  to  us  lO. 

aTh°eUbest  way  ^•^“•LUtlfchr^ 
whether  you  would n '1ltespeL,it  If  vou 
in?isf’oF  a direct  answer  I tell  you- 
i ni  in  the  strictest  confidence  that 
found  thFs  burlesque  for  the  most  part 
dull  and  tiresome.  pHiLip  IiALE> 

" FAUST.” 

The  Castle  Square  Opera  Company 
made  a first  appearance  in  "Faust  last 
evening,  and  with  very  creditable  suc- 
cess The  performers  without  excep- 
tion'entered  into  the  spirit  of  their  parts 
with  commendable  zeal;  the  choruses 
were  effectively  sung;  the  costumes, 
scenery  and  effects  were  admirable,  and 
the  roles  of  Faust,  ValWine,  Marguerite, 
Siebel  and  Martha  call  for  special  com- 
mendation. Nor  did  all  this  like  charity 
rover  a multitude  of  sins— In  that 
was  but  little  to  offend  and  only  one 
nr  two  faux  pas  in  connection  with  the 
performance  The  Juxuriant  soprano  of 
viiec  Lane  did  ample  justice 
vocal  requirements  of  the  part  of  Ma  - 

wasn!t  ^“gh^dtecoun^a's  regards 

p With 'this  trifling  exception  her  sin|: 

i»f  1 1 [ ° was  ° e x c eU  e n ? ° Sti  e"  w a s°  ^ ^ f a lr 
SE°lf  PMacGreeor 


there  was  an  ideal  Slebe 
and  action  shr  was  loyal 
the  naivete  ot  tne  role  lia-s 
deed,  been  so  justly  Interpreted  here. 

Musically  her  performance  was  admir- 
able Her  arias  in  acts  three  and  five, 
and  her  vocalism  generally,  substan- 
tiated not  simply  her  possess  on  of  a 
v^erv  pure  voice,  though  all  of  that,  but 
she  used  this  voice  well,  and  sang  after 
the  manner  of  3-  most  refinedl}'  ^ ^ 
scho™ed  Artiste.  Her  phrasing  and  in- 
tonation call  for  naught  but  hearty 

PIShe6  was  several  times  recalled,  and 
was  obliged  to  repeat  the  Jewel  song. 
The  Faust  of  Mr.  Thomas  Persse  was 
hi  the  main  excellent.  In  the  first  act 
it  is  true  he  sang  somewhat  excitedly 
and  without  the  lightest  attempt  at 
light  and  shade,  but  in  the  subsequent 
acts  there  was  an  artistic  continuity  f 
and  refinement  in  all  that  he  did.  From 
the  histrionic  point  of  view  he  was  not  i 
so  successful.  But  for  the  presence  of  l 
Mephistopheles  one  could  by  no  means  i 
account  for  the  why  or  wherefore  of 
the  verv  ludicrous  final  thrust  at  val- 
entine in  the  duel  scene  when  Faust 
could  but  have  astonished  any  surgeon 
in  the  audience  as  he  gave  his  antago- 
nist a fatal  (?)  wound  in  close  proximi- 
ty to  the  right  arm  pit. 

Mr.  William  Wolff  has  a superbly 
rich  ba,ss  voice,  it  is  true,  but  his 
phrasing  is  crude,  and  he  breathes  at 
random,  yet  apparently  without  the 
slightest  regard  for  the  artistic  cbar" 
acter  of  the  musical  phrase  with  which 
he  has  to  deal.  In  brief,  he  is  a very 
bad  singer  with  an  exceptionally  good 
voice.  His  impersonation  was  for  the 
most  part  a burlesque,  and  it  would 
have  quite  as  adequately  applied  to  any 
such  humor  as  might  be  expected 
from  an  African  gorilla,  as  to  the 
downright  diablerie  that,  is  required 
for  the  role  of  Mephistopheles.  As 
Valentine  Mr.  Murray  acted  his  part 
well,  but  as  a singer  he  has  no  true 
sostenuto,  he  is  explosive  in  his  tone 
production,  and  his  tones  are  white  and 
unsympathetic.  Several  of  the  ensem- 
ble numbers  were  superbly  well  sung. 
The  performance  made  a decided  hit 
so  far  as  the  audience  was  concerned, 
and  the  plaudits  were  not  only  frequent, 
but  of  the  very  heartiest  kind. 

C.  L.  Cafen. 


Third  Concert  of  the  Kneisel  Quar- 
tet in  Association  Hall— Three 
Novelties  Produced,  Two  of  the 
Ultra-Modern  School. 

The  program  of  the  third  concert  of 
the  Kneisel  Quartet  given  in  Associa- 
tion Hall  last  evening  was  as  fellows. 
Quartet  in  E flat  minor,  op.  30.Tschalkowsky 
(first  time.)  Arenskv 

Piano  trio  in  D minor....... Arensny 

(first  time.) 

Concerto  Grosso  for  strings Haenuei 

Miss  M.  Geselschap?  Messrs.  Loeffler,  Krafft 
and  Keller  assisted. 

Of  these  novelties  the  qua- rtetwas  by 
far  the  most  important.  It  is  said  tnat 
this  work,  the  last  of  the  three  of  its 

kind  that  Tschaikowsky  wrote^i^ 

=3 

COThPOSouarTe1tnd'is  almost  colossal  in 

slmodwithnda  slowhintrodS?tS)n  wfiSi 
leads  into  an  allegro  —a  The 

qualities  that  invariably  win  the  hearts 

o£Thneaa"te  funebre  is,  apparently 

the  great  movement  of  the 

’'¥S,*,UXJ.:no,,he  ■isa,'ss 

curacy, S'  rather  “him  inspiration  The 
I first  two  movements  dragged,  anfL 
many  strongly  contrasted  effects  °f  the 
! entire  score  were  by  no  means  f > 


were  uy  hl»  - 

emphasized:  Doubtless  the  abounding 
difficulties  had  much  to  dc  with  tm  ■ 
thprp  is  no  question  about  tne  ca  e 
Fess  of  the  rehearsals.  Hearty  ap- 
plause followed  each  movemenE 
p Anton  Arensky  is  a pupil  of  Rimskj  i 
Korsakoff  His  music  is  little  known  on 
this  side  Of  the  Atlantic.  A string 
quartet  of  his  was  recently  played  in 
New  York  bv  the  Dannreuther  Quartet. 
Tim  trio  has  been  played  abroad  with 
success.  It  certainly  has  many  of  the 
elements  of  popularity,  and  will  be 
welcomed  by  those  in  search  of  new 
works  of  its  kind.  Its  characteristic  is 
brilliancy,  though  it  is  not  wanting  n : 
melody.  The  scherzo  is  unusually  | 
bright  and  something  of  its  fascination 
mav  be  traced  to  the  resemblance  it 
bears  in  one  part,  to  the  scherzo  of 
St  Saens’s  G minor  concerto.  , 

The  trio  was  finely  given,  as  a whole. 
Miss  Ge-elschap  played  her  part  well, 
though  with  some  superfluity  of  move- 
ment  She  was  at  her  best  in  the 
scherzo,  which  was  received  with  en- 

thTheaexcessively  long  concert  came  to 
an  end  with  ■ the  performance  of  an 
arrangement  (in  ms)  by  S;  Baohrich  of . 
Haendel’s  "Concerto  Grosso,  jot 


Krafft  and  Mr.  Keller  took  part 


which  Mr.  Loeffler,  Mr. 
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le  was 


vas  full  of  joke  ami  jo.it, 

But  all  Ills  merry  quips  nrn  o’er. 

To  see  him  tile,  across  the  waste 

His  son  end  heir  doth  ride  post-haste, 

But  he'll  be  'lead  before. 

Every  one  for  his  own. 

The  niRht  is  starry  and  cold,  my 
friend. 

Ami  the  New  Year  blithe  and  bold, 
my  fr'end, 

Comes  up  to  take  his  own. 


Yes,  the  old  year  Is  poorly,  very 
poorly.  The  green  Christmas  hastened 
the  end.  The  old  man  has  a high  fever, 
and  he  pants,  and  he  babbles  6f  na- 
tional investments  In  Venezuela.  The 
nurse  shook  his  head  when  we  called 

Sarly  this  morning.  Old  Year  will  not 
Ive  through  the  night.  So  let  us  not 
liscuss  any  noisy  subject. 

Old  Chimes  was  in  the  office  yester- 
day, indignant  at  what  he  was  pleased 
l call  our  breach  of  faith.  "Cannot 
"reflect  on  the  habits  of  elderly  women 
without  fear  of  immediate  and  distorted 
•ubllcaticn?”  But  he  was  soon  ap- 
eased  by  the  gift  of  a cigar  from  a 
ox  sent  to  us  a month  ago  by  the 
Hike  of  Medina  Sidonla  as  a slight 
>ken  of  his  appreciation  of  our  ser- 
;ccs  in  a delicate  matter  that  im- 
.ieated  the  commercial  honor  of 
panish  grandees  and  a prominent 
icmber  of  the  untitled  aristocracy  of 
,ie  Back  Bay. 

."I  don’t  understand,"  said  Old  Chimes, 
,5  he  blew  smoke  wreaths  into  the 
lice  of  the  statue  of  Venus  Kallipyga, 
wto  stands  radiant  by  our  desk  and 
srves  as  a hat  rack,  "I  don’t  under- 
and why  young  women  write  their 
,imes  in  full,  or  have  them  engraved  In 
■ II  on  visiting  cards.  Why,  there's 
jivrie  McGinniss;  charming  girl;  I 
"ave  never  known  her  by  any  other 
ame;  but  I saw  yesterday  in  a news- 
aper  that  Miss  Caroline  Mullcocky 
IcGinniss  was  at  some  reception,  or 
ea,  or  musicale.  And  all  the  other 
iris  had  their  names  spread  out  like 
peacock’s  tail.  Miss  Cynthia  Des- 
hamps  Jones!  Miss  Eloulse  van  Rens- 
Ifilaer  Boggs!  Miss  Henrietta  Hender- 
on  Hakluyt  Hanks!  And  the  men  are 
ust  as  bad.  There’s  that  boy,  Dick 
-itone;  good  fellow;  son  of  old  Stone; 
h ou  remember  him!  we  used  to  meet 
a t the  Boston  Stone.  I happened  to  see 
rlick's  card  the  other  day;  blessed  if 
i]  didn’t  read  Mr.  Richard  Hamilton 
iale  Stone.  What  ails  the  boy?” 

f "Chimes,”  we  replied,  "we  agree  with 
I you  fully;  but  after  all  they  have  a 
right  to  spread  their  names,  If  they 
are  so  inclined.  There’s  a man  in 
Texas,  a Mr.  Brann,  who  is  the  editor 
of  a newspaper  entitled  the  Iconoclast. 
Here  is  a proof  of  a paragraph  about 
him.  Take  it  with  you,  read  it,  and 
send  him  your  card.” 


wlK'ii'Xha.t  of  Mrs.  Ollphant  will  recall 
the  existence  of  a genteel  writer. 

While  w©  are  thus  calmly  anticipating 
the  judgments  of  Time,  it  may  bo 
stated  here  that  an  English  newspaper 
goes  so  far  as  to  call  Mrs.  Louise  C.  j 
Moulton  "the  American  Sappho.” 

"As  antidote  for  Judge  Grant’s 
miasmatic  economics  read  ‘The  Genius 
of  Japanese  Civilization,’  by  Lafcadlo 
Hearn  in  the  Atlantic. The  Philistine. 

American  grief  over  the  death  of 
loved  ones  is  no  longer  inconsolable 
in  Paris.  A woman  in  the  Avenue  do 
l’Opfra  "has  opened  a special 
department  for  American  mourn- 
ing.” She  adheres  to  the  "rigid  charac- 
ter of  the  mourning  such  as  American 
ladies  require.”  “Nearly  all  the  mourn- 
ing warehouses  In  Paris  pretend  to  sup- 
ply American  mourning,  but  it  Is  only 

at  Miss  's  that  the  veil  and  the 

classical  simplicity  of  the  bonnet  can 
be  procured.  Here  the  veil  is  arranged 
in  graceful  folds,  with  a couple  of 
small  headed  pins,  and  the  front  of  the 
bonnet  absolutely  devoid  of  bows  or 
any  trimming  such  as  affects  the  severe 
character  of  the  style;  in  fact,  the 
classical  American  mourning.”  Fash- 
ionable women  of  this  country  may  yet 
Insist  on  their  husbands  going  to  Paris 
to  die.  The  city  affords  such  advan- 
tages to  mourners. 


The  proper  meat  for  New  Year’s  Day  I 
Is  crane.  If  you  respect  the  habits  of  i 
ancestors  of  long  ago  eat  the  gralla-  I 
torlal  bird  today.  Did  not  a wise  man 
say  in  1300:  "The  besto  mete  that  king 

tor  cayser  wolde:  kranes,  lampreys 

and  gode  sturgrun?”  Was  not  William 
the  Conqueror  so  angry  when  William 
!Fitz  Osborne,  his  d&plfer  or  steward 
(Berved  him  with  the  flesh  of  a crane 
scarcely  half  roasted,  that  he  would 
have  bashed  him  with  his  fist  had  not 
Eudo,  who  was  appointed  daplfer  Im- 
mediately after,  warded  off  the  blow. 
The  English  were  not  alone  in  cherish- 
ing this  bird.  Athenaeus  tells  of  Its 
appearance  at  the  banquets  of  the 
Igreat.  Psellua  calls  it  nutritious,  but 
difficult  of  digestion.  In  France  It 
was  not  till  1749— a degenerate  time— 
that  Liger  wrote:  “Its  flesh  Is 
hard.” 


too 


The  solemn  Dutchmen  say,  “When 
gnats  swarm  in  January,  the  peasant 
becomes  a beggar.” 


1*1 
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His  face  is  growing1  sharp  and  thin. 

Alack!  our  friend  is  gone, 

Close  up  his  eyes:  tie  up  his  chin: 

Step  from  the  corpse,  and  let  him  in 
That  standeth  there  alone, 

And  waiteth  at  the  door. 

There’s  a new  foot  on  the  floor,  my  friend, 
And  a new  face  at  the  door,  my  friend, 

A new  face  at  the  door. 


When  you  eat  crane  today,  do  not 
forget  that  the  ancient  Romans  ex- 
pressed disapproval  or  derision  of  play- 
actors in  pieces  by  making  with  the 
hands  what  was  called  a crane’s  bill: 
“Pinsente  etiam  rostro  ciconlam  mani- 
bus  quandoque  exprimebant”:  see  also 
iPersius  I.,  58.  We  recommend  the  re- 
vival of  this  gesture  to  the  gentlemen 
who  are  so  anxious  to  elevate  the  stage 
and  really  think  that  Alexandre  Du- 
rnias  the  younger  was  an  Improper  per- 
son. 


Yesterday  noon  Old  Year  was  con- 
scious for  a little  while.  He  complained 
of  the  unseasonable  warmth,  and  said  it 
was  all  the  fault  of  the  Weather  Bu- 
reau. He  regretted  that  the  early  morn- 
ing wind  had  left  the  coast,  for  many 
of  his  ancestors  had  died  heroically,  to 
the  wild  music  of  oak-shaking  gale,  j 
with  the  sleet  slashing  their  wizened  I 
faces.  He  mourned  the  absence  of  the  ! 
kindly  snow  that  might  have  shrouded  1 
in  purity  his  faults  with  his  poor,  wasted 
body.  But  he  made  nt>  long  or  full  con- 


This  is  the  anniversary  of  the  death 
(1813)  of  Jean  Mourtle  of  Monpeurt,  who 
began  the  new  year  in  a new  world, 
'having  seen  this  one  for  109  years.  Ev- 
iery  Sunday  In  all  weathers  this  ven- 
erable man,  seated  beneath  the  aged 
elm  which  overshadows  the  public 
iplace,  midst  generations  whose  birth 
(he  remembered,  beheld  with  delight  the 
amusements  of  youth,  and  emptied  at 
[leisure  the  little  flask  with  which  he  had 
taken  care  to  provide  himself. 

warm,  the  Lord  have 


The  following  extract  from  a letter  of 
Mr.  James  Howel  to  Master  End.  Por. 
at  Paris,  dated  January  2,  1640,  will  In- 
terest those  of  our  readers  who  happen 
o be  in  Jail  this  holiday  season.  Mr 
i Howel  was  then  In  the  Fleet.  ”1  return 
you  a thousand  Thanks  for  your  cotn- 
l-fortable  Advice,,  that  having  been  so 
long  under  Hatches  In  this  Fleet  I; 
kvh0uId  f“  myseff  to  be  in  a long 
Voyage  at  Sea:  ’Tirs  true,  Opinion  call  I 
'O  much,  and  indeed  she  is  that  great 
I which  rules  the  World.  * * • 

, nnt  the  Place,  but  Opinion  that 
makes  the  Prison,  the  Conceit  Is  more 
than  the  Condition:  You  go  on  to  pre- 
fer  my  captivity  In  this  Fleet,  to  that 
a \ oyage  at  Sea.  In  regard  that  he 
Is  subject  to  Storms  and  Springing  cf 
Leaks  to  Pyrates,  and  Picaroons,  with 
o her  Casualties:  You  write  I have 

'‘her  advantages  also,  o be  free  from 

that"  and  °ther  Parbarisms, 

that  reign  now  abroad;  ’Tis  true  I am 
secur’d  from  all  these,  yet  touching 
the  first,  I could  be  content  to  expose 
myself  to  ail  those  chances,  so  that  this 
were  a floating  Fleet,  that  I might 

eraf  I muTr  nlr'  * * * In  ^e  gen- 
fral  I must  tell  you,  that  we  are  come 

to  such  a pass,  that  the  Poesie  which  a 

dlnUnR|C0UPle  dld  PUt  UPOn  thelr  Wed- 
d!"f-P‘nS’  may  fit  us  in  the  general 
■which  was,  ‘God  knows  what  will  foe-  I 

released  “fmail  And  Jet  Mr’  H°wel  was  ! 

d 5 Uy  and  was  made  His-  ' 
toriographer-Royal  of  England. 

Magazine  readers,  look  out!  Mr 
Poultney  Bigelow  is  i„  Berlin,  “on  a 
“opy  H‘S  real  mlsslon  Is  to  find 


"January 

'mercy!” 


Jo*.  z.  /ffi 


So  you  propose.  Miss  Eustacia,  to  see 
Yvette  Gullbert  when  she  comes  to 
town,  and  you  ask  the  best  way  of  pre- 
fesslon.  He  seemed  tired  of  squabbles,  (paring  yourself  to  understand  her.  The 
the  sight  of  money-getting,  the  sale  of  'bejit  way  to  understand  her  Is  not  to 
daughters  In  the.  international  marriage  , ^understand1  her. 


Mr.  Corbett  exclaimed  with  a display 
of  considerable  emotion,  “I  am  „„ 
drunkard  and  no  bum.  Do  I look  it’’’ 
The  reporter,  wise  youth,  found  only 
one  answer  to  this  leading  question. 

“I  didn’t  expect  so  much  from  a Bos- 
ton audience,”  said  Mg.  Corbett.  The 
f.?rab'en  Gentleman  undervalues  us 
sadly.  Does  he  not  know  that  Boston 
is  the  paradise  of  pugiXsts? 

The  circumstances  attending  the  dis- 
cover of  Mr.  Anthony  read  like  a chap- 
ter from  a story  by  Wilkie  Collins 
Even  he,  who  invented  that  admirable 

name  Ozias  Midwinter,  would  hardly  I 
have  thought  of  Angle  Drlnkwine. 


Mr.  Brann  is  also  a regulator  and 
censor  of  social  matters.  He  hurls  the 
thunder-bolt  of  scorn  at  doting  Texan 
parents:  “The  Lillies  and  the  Willies, 
the  Nellies  and  the  Bell — everybody  ( 
seems  to  sit  up  nights  to  think  of  non- 
sensical names  with  a belittling  Jingle 
to  them  for  their  young  olive  plants. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  the  girls,  and 
the  Hatties  and  the  Matties,  the  Ger- 
ties and  the  Myrtles  are  strung  out  In 

tndless  profusion,  while  one  looks  In 
ain  for  those  old-time  names  that 
1 seemed  in  themselves  a tower  of 
^ strength  and  womanliness,  such  as  Mar- 
garet, Helen,  Emily,  Charlotte,  etc. 
such  names  suggest  the  Spartan  moth- 
ers, the  wives  and  daughters  of  Car- 
nage, the  Roman  matrons;  but  the 
■male  nomenclature  of  today  suggests 
french  novels,  dudes  and  spruce  gum. 

- John  Brown  happens  to  be  one  of  the 
g gwlgs  and  his  daughter  Pettle  mar- 
es John  Smith,  she  writes  her  name 
rs.  Pettle  Brown-Smith.  If  old  Brown 
lanced  to  be  hanged  or  sent  to  the 
tl2vy,  “ .'J ?! 9 emits  the  Brown  from 

Iier  name. . In  the  same  way,  a widow 
vhen  re-marrying,  retains  the  name  of 
he  late  lamented  to  remind  No.  2 that 
e is  second  choioe,  and  that  she  has  a 
tamo  to  be  proud  of,  even  If  he  hasn’t, 
til  of  which  must  he  very  comforting.” 


market,  the  pocket  prudence  that  some 
call  true  patriotism,  the  sound  of  wars 
and  the  rumors  of  wars.  About  3 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  he  turned  to  the 
nurse,  and  said,  “After  all,  I gave  them 
what  I received  in  turn  from  the  great, 
the  supreme  Giver.  I was  only  the 
middleman.  Why  should  I be  reviled? 
These  mortals  might  have  cheered  my 
declining  days,  If  they  could  have 
thought  of  anything  save  self-advan- 
tage.” About  7 o’clock,  we  are  told — 
7 o’clock  in  the  evening— he  refused 
broth  and  Immediately  fell  into  an 
oblivious  state.  His  end  was  peaceful. 
He  did  not  breathe  after  the  stroke  of 
12,  and  the  mirror  held  to  his  lips  was 
untarnished.  The  funeral  was  simple 
and  quiet.  At  his  own  request  he  was 
buried  immediately,  and  he  now  lies  In 
the  great  tomb  of  the  Ages. 


You  speak  of  buying  French  slang 
dictionaries.  There  are  excellent  ones. 
There’s  the  “Dictionnalre  de  la  Langue 
Verte”  by  Delvau;  there’s  a still  more 
dreadful  dictionary  by  the  same  man; 
and  there  are  the  dictionaries  of  Lar- 
chey  and  Villatte.  You  may  master 
them;  yet  they  will  not  aid  you  in  un- 
derstanding Gullbert  and  her  subtle 
ways. 


If  you  buy  the  two  volumes  of  songs, 
“Dans  la  Rue,”  by  that  wild  genius, 
Aristide  Bruant;  if  you  read  these  ex- 
traordinary songs  and  grasp  fully  the 
significance  of  the  equally  extraordi- 
::  nary  illustrations  by  Stelnleln,  you  will 
j form  some  idea  of  the  songs  of  Gull- 
[j  bert;  but  we  doubt  whether  you  would 
i then  go  to  hear  her. 


G.  L.  P.  writes  to  the  Journal:  “In 

the  Journal  of  Dec.  30,  the  Church  of 
the  Ascension  Is  credited  with  having 
the  only  surpllced  choir  of  male  and  fe- 
male voices  In  New  England.  Permit 
me  to  correct  this  statement.  Grace 
Church  of  Providence,  of  which  Rev. 
Floyd  W.  Tomkins  Is  rector,  has  a choir 
of  35  male  and  female  voices,  which  has 
been  singing  In  surplices  regularly  since 
Advent.  St.  James’s  of  Woonsocket 
also  has  a choir  of  this  nature.” 


Do  not- today  make  any  new  resolu- 
tions. Think  of  those  you  made  a year 
ago,  and  ponder  whether  It  would  have 
been  worth  while  to  have  kept  them. 


Or,  If  you  insist  on  resolutions,  have  a 
committee  appointed  to  frame  them. 
Then  you  can  reject  them. 


A natural  committee  would  be  made 
up  of  your  doctor,  your  minister  and 
your  wife.  Three  people  whom  you  are 
In  the  habit  of  disobeying. 


The  best  way  for  you  to  appreciate 
the  sinister  and  lurid  art  of  M’lle  Is  to 
go  over  to  Paris  and  study  the  life  of 
the  people  In  the  quarters  of  la  Vll- 
lette,  Montpemasse,  Montmartre,  the 
Bastille.  But  you  would  hardly  care  to 
associate  with  "marmites,”  “mlchets” 
and  "marlous,”  and  besides,  Gullbert 
will  be  here  the  17th.  The  best  thing 
for  you  to  do  is  to  read  Bruant’s  songs. 


I.  B.  D.  writes  to  the  Journal  as  fol- 
lows: "The  Journal  of  Dec.  19  states  the 
question,  ‘When  was  the  moonless 
month  previous  to  1866?’  Answered  by 
N.  F.  H.,  ‘The  month  of  February,  1809,  i 
’ was  without  a full  moon.’  Another  | 
February  without  a full  moon  can  be  ‘ 
added  to  the  list,  as  represented  In  the 
’Almanac  for  the  year  of  our  Lord 
Christ,  1771.’  ‘Calculated  for  the  meri- 
dian of  Boston,  by  Nathaniel  Ames.’  ” 

3 „ 

A benefit  for  an  actor,  or  a singer,  or 
a player  of  an  Instrument  Is  apt  to  be 
an  injury.  Either  the  manager  grabs 
the  lion’s  share  of  the  receipts,  or  the  : 
expehses  are  so  large  that  the  alleged 
beneficiary  is  deeper  In  the  mire  than  i 
he  was  before  he  thanked  his  “kylnd  j 
friends”  with  visible  emotion. 


After  all.  they  do  not  take  Gullbert 
*o  seriously  In  Paris.  They  like  her; 
she  amuses;  managers  pay  her  well; 
but  they  do  not  regard  her  as  the 
“voice  of  the  dying  century,”  and  they 
would  open  their  eyes  at  the  columns 


As  James  Howel  wrote  to  Henry  Hop- 
kins, Esq.,  Jan.  1,  1G46,  so  do  we  now 
say  to  the  patient,  no  doubt  often-  per-  j of  hysterical  copy  that  have  appeared 
plexed,  or  possibly  irritated  readers  of  In  New  York  papers. 


this  column:  "A  most  happy  New  Year; 
may  the  beginning  be  good,  the  middle 
better,  and  the  end  best  of  all.” 


We  knew  Miss  Nethersole  would  not 
disappoint  us.  We  had  full  confidence 
also  in  the  passionate  press  agent.  Sure 
enough,  Sunday  morning  before  ser- 
vice the  newspapers  from  New  York 
gave  full  accounts  of  Miss  Nethersole’a 
realism.”  Early  in  the  week,  you  re- 
member, she  smashed  a $40  fan.  What 
was  there  left  for  her  to  show  ad- 
vance, or  fuller  mastery  of  her  part? 
Why,  she  bit  the  thumb  of  Mr.  Leices- 
ter, who  plays  the  part  of  Don  JosA 
I:  was  no  stage  love  peck;  It  was  the 
realistic  expression  of  overwhelming 
passion.  To  use  Mr.  Leicester’s  own 
words,  "Carmen  bit  it,  bit  clean 
through  till  she  ground  her  upper 
teeth  on  the  lowers.  Look  at  that 
thumb!  She  did  that!” 

So  good  Mrs.  Ollphant,  a genteel  and 


It  was  the  custom  In  those  days  to 
.give  New  Year’s  gifts.  What  did  Mr. 
.Howel  send  to  Mr.  Hopkins?  “To  usher 
In  again  old  Janus,  I send  you  a parcel 
of  Indian  perfume,  which  the  Spaniard 
calls  the  Holy  Herb,  In  regard  of  the 
various  Virtues  it  hath,  but  we  call  it 
Tobacco;  I will  not  say  it  grew  under 
the  K.  of  Spain’s  Window,  but  I am 
told  It  was  gather’d  near  his  Gold-Mines 
of  Potosi  (where  they  report  that  In 
some  places  there  Is  more  of  that  Oar 
than  Earth),  therefore  it  must  needs 
(be  precious  Stuff,  If  moderately  and  sea- 
sonably taken  (as  I find  you  always  do), 
'tis  good  for  many  things;  it  helps  Di- 
gestion taken  a while  after  Meat,  It 
makes  one  void  Rheume,  * * * It  Is  a 
good  Companion  to  one  that  converseth 
with  dead  men,  for  If  one  hath  been 

prolific  novelist,  scolds  Thomas  Hardy  '°£S  UP°^  a*  B?°k’  °T  ,*SotC"J'd 

i„  nnhllq.  Some  years  atm  Pnwc  ’wlth  the  Pen’  and  stupifled  with  Study, 


Thus  “Willy,”  an  accomplished  Paris- 
ian scoffer,  speaks  of  her  as  the  little 
goddess  of  the  Concert  Parisien,  "fec- 
ond  In  songs  of  uneven  worth,  with 
out  voice,  a precise  talker,  'an  affected 
person,  interesting,  and,  above  all,  the 
fashion.” 


It  qnlckneth  him,  and  dispels  those 
Clouds  that  usually  o’reset  the  Brain. 


public.  Some  years  ago,  Robert 
Buchanan  called  Swinburne  and  Rossetti 

names,  and  even  made  faces  at  them.  „ . , ,, 

The  latter  poets  are  still  a glory  to  The  “ ( “ one  of  , lc  1who,e' 

English  literature,  and  the  name  of  *°T  !??*%**?*  ^ af?a'nSt  7, 

Thomas  Hardv  will  shine  resplendent  tagl?us,  Alrs'  for  “ o’rernasters  all  other 


And  If  you  will  look  at  the  Vie  Par- 
lslenne  of  Nov.  30.  1895,  you  will  find 
her  picture  under  the  general  heading: 
"Their  Capital  Sins — Avarice.”  And 
they  add  to  the  caricature  this  text: 
"Began  by  being  an  ‘assistant’  at  the 
|,Bonheur  des  Dames  (Printemps);  there 
; she  sold  at  the  corset  stand.  She  leaped 
| from  the  corsets  to  the  stage  of  a va- 
riety show  In  Montmartre,  where,  with 
i appearance  of  modesty,  and  smooth 
'hair,  she  sang  tart  songs  with  appar- 
ent Indifference.  Today,  millionaire, 

I she  has  kept  her  first  trade  of  commer- 
j'cial  aptitude.  She  buys  from  needy 
composers  songs  for  the  price  of  a 
' beer,  and  from  them,  thanks  to  her 
I talent,  she  derives  great  revenues.  ‘Vos 
huresi’  her  last  success,  bought  for  12 
fr.  50,  brings  her  in,  25,000  francs.  A 
l genius  In  business." 


There  will  be  a benefit  at  the  Boston 
Theatre  Sunday  night  that  will  be  ab- 
solutely free  from  suspicious  attending 
circumstances  and  will  Indeed  be  a gen- 
uine charity.  The  concert-goers  of  this 
city  arc  familiar  with  the  unfortunate 
case  of  Mr.  Goldstein.  For  several  years 
this  admirable  musician  was  leader  of 
the  double  basses  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  He  was  faithful  In 
the  discharge  of  his  duty;  he  was  ono  j 
of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  orchestral  , 
ornament  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  j 
Goldstein,  a man  of  exemplary  life,  sud-  : 
donly  went  mad.  His  mania  first  took;  i 
the  form  of  belief  that  he  was  enor-  j 
mously  rich.  He  is  now  In  the  McLean 
Asylum,  and  there  is  no  prospect  of  his  j 
return  to  reason.  He  has  a family. 

Surely  here  is  a case  for  sympathetic  ; 
end  generous  charity.  Messrs.  Cam-  \ 
panari  and  Paderewski  will  appear  at  , 
the  concert  Sunday  night,  as  will  the  i 
Symphony  Orchestra  under  Mr.  Paur.  j 

By  the  way,  they  say  the  first  benefit  | 
was  granted  to  Mrs.  Barry,  Jan.  16,  1687.  j 
Bat  what  does  this  sentence  of  Sir  j 
H.  Herbert  mean?  "The  benefitt  of  the  | 
winters  day  from  the  ICinges  company  | 
• * * upon  the  play  of  ‘The  Moor  of 
Venice’  comes,  this  22  of  Nov.,  1629,  unto 
91.  16s.  0d?” 

‘i 

That  fine  specimen  of  muscular  Chris- 
tianity, Dr.  W.  S.  Rainsford,  took  the 
golf  prize.  Now  what  clergyman  will 
tear  away  the  honors  at  backgam mon?J 
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TYo  observe  "With  pain  that  tbe  amia- 
ble Miss  Szumowska  is  advertised  as 
a “pianiste.”  There’s  no  such  word 
In  the  English  language.  In  French, 
•‘pianiste.’ ' like  “artiste.”  is  both  mas- 
culine and  feminine.  "Pianiste”  is  as 
hideous  a term  In  England,  as  13  "man- 
ageress.” 

Jt  was  on  Jan.  3.  1799.  at  Craike.  in 
the  County  of  Durham,  England,  that 
Mr  Simeon  Ellerton  stopped  walking 
on  earth  and  trod  hitherto  untraveled 
roads  at  the  age  of  104.  Mr.  Ellerton 
was  a noted  pedestrian,  and  was  often 
employed  on  commissions  to  London, 
which  he  executed  on  foot  and  with 
fidelity  and  diligence.  When  he  was 
building  his  cottage,  he  brought  home 
on  his  head  all  proper  stones  that  he 
could  fmd;  and  afterward,  thinking  the 
habit  improved  his  carriage,  he  seldom 
came  home  without  some  loading.  If 
any  person  enquired  his  reason,  he  used 
facetiously  to  answer:  ‘ ’Tis  to  keep 
my  hat  on.’  ” We  quote  this  sentence 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  condi- 
tion of  wit  and  humor  at  Craike,  in 
the  County  of  Durham,  in  1799. 

Is  this  species  of  New  Woman  to  be 
cultivated  or  exterminated?  It  is  found 
in  Iowa,  and  it  publishes  notices  that 
it  is  no  longer  responsible  for  its  hus- 
band’s debts.  

We  have  received  several  letters  con- 
cerning the  phrase  “Give  him  Jessie." 
One  from  H.  L.  is  interesting,  but  its 
length  forbids  publication  in  this  col- 
umn. It  tells  of  the  wooing  of  Miss 
Benton  by  Fremont,  and  of  the  rage 
of  the  Colonel  when  he  found  the  lovers 
had  fled.  "He  frothed  and  foamed  and 
roared  and  ranted;  perhaps  he  swore. 
He  promised  he'd  give  the  rascal  a 
cowhiding — he’d  give  him  six  years  in 
the  penitentiary— he’d  give  him— ’You 
had  better  give  him  Jessie,’  was  the 
quiet  suggestion  of  the  mother.” 

Dr.  Colby  of  Berlin,  N.  H.,  sends  this 
note: 

“In  the  campaign  of  Fremont  there 
was  a song,  the  chorus  of  which  was  as 
follows: 

“Fire  away,  my  gallant  lads, 

Freedom’s  sons  will  bless  ye. 

And  if  Old  Buck  don’t  clear  the  track 
Fremont  will  give  him  Jessie." 

The  phrase,  however,  is  undoubtedly 
older  than  the  romantic  courtship  of 
Fremont,  and  It  was  used  in  England 
before  the  Pathfinder  won  his  name. 

We  have  received  another  interesting 
letter  from  Mr.  C.  W.  Ernst.  Today 
wo  have  space  only  for  this  paragraph, 
supplementary  to  his  discussion  Dec. 
28,  of  the  word,  “Caucus:”  “My  note 
on  the  word  Caucus  may  lead  some 
good  soul  to  quote  the  historians:  Hos- 
mer,  Justin  Winsor,  and  the  Century 
Dictionary.  But  it  is  evidence  that  set- 
tles the  facts  of  history,  not  authority. 
All  I meant  to  say  was  that  the  word 
did  not  originate  In  1724,  and  that  Sam 
Adams  had  nothing  to  do  with  It.  To 
prove  me  wrong,  gentlemen  must  show 
the  word  to  have  existed  prior  to  1760; 
and  they  should  give  chapter  and  verse. 
My  evidence  is  open  to  all.  The  ety- 
mology suggested  In  the  Century  Dic- 
tionary Is  funny;  it  Intimates  that  the 
word  was  taken  from  DuCange,  from 
the  Low  Latin,  ‘caucus,’  meaning  cup, 
as  though  no  man  attended  caucuses 
save  in  his  cups.  Since  1888,  the  word 
stands  in  the  Massachusetts  law.” 

Mr.  Ernst  does  not  mention  the.  fact, 
although  he  undoubtedly  knows  it,  that 
in  England,  caucus  Is  generally  mis- 
used, and  “applied  opprobriously  to  a 
committee  or  organization  charged 
with  seeking  to  manage  the  elections 
and  dictate  to  the  constituencies,  but 
which  is  usually  a representative  com- 
mittee, popularly  elected  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  concerted  political 
action  In  a constituency.”  It  was  first 
applied  in  1878  by  Lord  Beaconsfield  to 
the  organization  of  the  Birmingham 
Liberal  “Six  Hundred.” 

Listen  to  an  authority:  "That  the 

pig  is  a glutton  is  our  great  gain,  but 
he  is  neither  a sloven,  nor  obstinate, 
nor  disagreeable  unless  made  so  by 
his  treatment.  He  is  a friendly,  socia- 
ble beast.  He  delights  in  cleanliness; 
listen  to  his  satisfied  grunt  when  his 
fresh  litter  is  put  down.  And  he  does 
not  thrive  in  dirt;  mark  that  well.” 

The  thought  of  pork,  ham  and  sau- 
sages naturally  leads  a deep  thinker  to 
contemplation  of  Germany  and  German 
customs.  Thus  does  Mr.  de  Wyzewa, 
writing  in  French,  keep  alive  the  hos- 
tile international  feeling:  “Born  with 

necks  singularly  ill  adapted  to  exhibi- 
tion German  women  insist  on  cutting 
away  a little  bit  of  the  front  of  their 
dresses,  even  for  outdoor  walking, 
naturally  full  in  figure,  they  make  no 
attempt  to  attenuate  their  charms  by 
the  illusive  lines  of  drapery;  and.  with 
every  physical  inducement  to  modera- 
tion in  dress,  they  will  stroll  down 
Enter  den  Linden,  imagining  them- 
selves to  be  dressed  fashionably,  with 
four  distinct  and  jarring  tones  of  red 
in  skirt,  -bodice,  hat  and  parasol,” 
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“Oh,  you  have  such  a beautiful  city,” 
exclaimed  Miss  Olitzka  to  a reporter. 
“I  cannot  tell  you  how  beautiful  it 
seems  to  me.”  Miss  Olitzka,  like 
Clara  in  the  story,  Is  simply  de- 
lighted. She  has  never  heard  In 
Europe,  Ayrope,  Elrope,  or  Orope 
such  a -wonderful  orchestra.  More 
sublime  than  towering  statue  in  Gre- 
cian temple  stands  the  gallant  leader 
Emil  Paur,  beating  time  sonorously 
with  his  feet.  "The  musicians  all 
applauded  me  very  heartily,”  said 
Miss  Olitzka,  in  a low  voice.  You  are 
a singer,  Miss  Rosa;  If  you  were  a 
violinist,  the  applause  might  not  have 
been  as  hearty. 

Miss  Olitzka  “wanted  to  know  with 
some  anxiety  if  the  musical  set  liked 
Mozart.”  They  respect  him,  oh  Polish 
maiden,  hut  he  does  not  go  much  Into 
society  of  late.  He  is  regarded  as  an 
estimable  old  gentleman,  but  his  man- 
ners are  too  1780,  and  he  is  so  in- 
fernally cheerful  that  he  exasperates 
at  times.  A gloomy  man  with  thick 
boots  and  long  hair  named  Brahms  Is 
more  In  favor.  He  has  no  manners  at 
all  and  monopolizes  the  conversation, 
but  somebody— some  patron  or  patron- 
ess of  music — introduced  him  as  an 
undoubted  genius,  and  so  he  sprawls  In 
easy  chairs  and  makes  a dreadful  noise 
eating  his  soup  at  the  tables  of  the 
rich. 

Then,  Miss  Olitzka,  there  are  Bos- 
tonians that  are  fond  of  Mozart  in  the 
way  of  the  French  burgess— you  under- 
stand French,  of  course,  for  you  sing 
in  it. 

“Et  vouS;  gens  de  l’art. 

Pour  que  j’en  jouisse, 

Quand  c’est  du  Mozart 

Que  I’on  m’avertisse!” 

Miss  Olitzka  was  “curious  to  know 
whether  or  not  the  immense  temporary 
opera  house”  here  was  often  “full  or 
not.”  We  wish  we  enjoyed  her  faith 
In  the  "temporary”  nature  of  the 
“opera  house.”  Is  the  house  full  or 
not?  That  depends  entirely  on  the 
singer.  If  Jean  de  Reszke,  Jean,  the 
only  Jean,  were  to  sing  in  “Martha”  or 
“The  Bohemian  Girl,”  strong  men,  as 
well  as  Iky,  would  be  killed  in  the 
crush.  But  if  the  angel  Gabriel,  or 
even  the  angel  Israfil,  who,  according 
to  the  Koran,  has  the  most  melodious 
voice  of  all  God’s  creatures,  should  ap- 
pear in  a new  opera,  the  ushers  would 
be  solitary,  as  solitary  as  the  city  In 
Lamentations. 

England  has  already  declared  war 
against— Mr.  Coudert. 

Truth  in  Boston,  published  today,  has 
this  subtle  paragraph:  “One  can’t  help 
feeling  sorry  for  Lord  Dunraven.  Many 
say  that  he  has  made  an  ass  of  himself. 
That  strikes  me  as  severe.  I prefer 
to  take  the  more  charitable  view.” 
Italicize  “made,”  Miss  Eustacia,  and 
you’ll  see  the  point. 

In  speaking  of  the  burglary  in  Mr. 
Gardner’s  house  in  1888  a contemporary 
remarks:  “The  English  butler,  whose 

name  is  now  unknown,  had  fastened  up 
the  house.”  And  thus  another  problem 
Is  added  to  the  great  riddle-book  of  the 
world.  Was  the  name  "Robert”  or 
“James?”  Was  it  not  more  likely 
“’Enery?”  Let  us  not  burst  in  ignor- 
ance.   

Mrs.  Laura  O.  Chant  lectured  with 
authority  on  “Public  Amusements  in 
England.”  She  has  contributed  to  them. 

So  Mr.  Richard  Mansfield  is  to  leave 
the  loathed  stage.  In  the  volubility  and 
the  recklessness  of  bis  statements  Mr. 
Mansfield  reminds  one  of  his  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  Hon.  James  J. 
Corbett. 

And  yet  Mr.  Mansfield  is  at  times 
amusing.  “Concerning  Boston  and  the 
Ideal  Theatre,”  says  Richard,  “I  think 
there  Is  nothing  to  be  said.  Boston, 
like  every  other,  or  nearly  every  other 
city,  is  devoted  to  ‘fads.’  It  is  always 
the  fad  of  the  hour,  and  last  year’s  fad 
Is  a distasteful  subject.  In  Boston  It  Is 
either  the  Honorable  Master  Plmpleton 
(who  turns  out  to  be  the  son  of  a Tot- 
tenham Court  Tailor),  or  the  Cooking 
Club,  or  the  latest  English  actor,  or  the 
first  fiddle  at  the  Symphony  concerts. 
But  enough  of  this.”  O,  Richard,  O 
mon  roi! 

It  was  on  Jan.  4,  1664,  that  Mr.  Pepys 
saw  the  King  Charles  II.  playing  at 
tennis.  "But  to  see  how  the  King’s 
play  was  extolled,  without  any  cause 
at  all,  was  a loathsome  sight;  though 
sometimes.  Indeed,  he  did  play  very 
well,  and  deserved  to  be  commended; 
but  such  open  flattery  Is  beastly.” 

A contemporary — a mad  wag — an- 
nounces that  Mr.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont  has 
“a  keen  sense  of  right  and  wrong.” 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the 
Boers  have  humiliated  England. 

Mr.  Ignatius  Donnelly  suggests  that 
the  three  parties  in  Minnesota  should 
agree  on  a platform  “looking  to  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  people.”  This 
might  do  in  Atlantis,  but  Donnelly’s 
friend,  Bacon,  who  was  a practical 
politician,  would  have  smiled. 


To  all  those  Struggling  to  gain  en- 
trance into  society  we  recommend 
heartily  the  advice  given  in  Buttes’s' 
“Dyetts  Dry  Dinner”  (1599):  “It  hath 
bene  and  yet  is  a thing  which  supersti- 
tion hath  beleeved,  that  the  body 
anoynted  with  the  juyce  of  Chicory  is 
very  availeable  to  obtaine  the  favour  of 
great  persons.”* 
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1 ABOUT  MUSIC. 


Sketch  of  the  Career  of 
Miss  Rosa  Olitzka. 


An  Account  of  “ Fredegonde,” 
a New  Opera  in  Paris. 


Notes  and  Comments  on  Play- 
ers, Singers  and  Pieces. 


Rosa  Olitzka,  who  sang  last  night  at 
the  Symphony  concert,  is  a native  of 
Warsaw,  where  she  was  born  in 
1872.  Her  father  was  her  first 
teacher.  When  she  was  very  young  the 
family  moved  to  Berlin,  where  her 
father  was  cantor  at  a synagogue.  “She 
was  first  educated  as  a pianist." 

The  intelligent  press  agent  to  whom 
we  have  listened  thus  far  adds,  “which 
partly  accounts  for  her  wide  musical 
knowledge.”  This  point  might  be  de- 
bated. Some  say  that,  as  the  piano  is 
per  se  an  unmusical  Instrument,  so  the 
pianist  is  seldom  a musician. 

The  teachers  of  Miss  Olitzka  were 
Mrs.  Artot-Padilla  and  Julius  Hey. 

The  first  authentic  note  that  I can 
find  of  her  appearance  in  public  is  in 
the  Allgemelne  Musik  Zeitung,  1891,  page 
132,  where  Otto  Lessmann  reviews  the 
second  concert  in  the  Singakademie, 
March  3,  of  Miss  Rosa  Olttzkl  (sic). 
She  then  sang  "Awake  Saturnia,”  an 
air  from  Mozart’s  “Titus,”  and  songs 
by  Schubert.  Brahms,  Hey,  Sommer, 
Gernshelm,  Zz§ch6nyi,  Grieg  and  Schu- 
mann. The  review  was  complimentary, 
and  at  the  same  time  discriminating. 
She  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Sally  .Liebling, 
the  pianist,  and  Mr.  Eisberger,  clari- 
netist. 

She  made  her  debut  at  Briinn  in 
September,  1891  as  Azucena.  She  was 
engaged  there  for  the  season  and  ap- 
peared In  several  mezzo-soprano  parts. 
She  sang  at  Kroll’s,  Berlin,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1892.  Pollini  engaged  her  for  the 
Hamburg  opera,  and  she  made  her  d6- 
but  there  in  October,  1892,  again  as  Az- 
ucena. In  1893  she  went  to  London.  Her 
first  appearance  was  at  the  Press 
| Fund  dinner  in  June.  The  next  week 
she  gave  a concert  at  the  Prince’s  Hall. 

July  19,  1893,  she  appeared  in  the  Wag- 
ner Cycle  at  Covent  Garden  as  Erda 
in  "Siegfried.” 

She  appeared  again  in  London  in  1894, 
when  in  June  she  sang  at  Drury  Lane 
the  parts  of  Fricka  and  Erda.  July  3 she 
sang  with  Klafsky,  Alvary  and  Du- 
friche  in  “Lohengrin.”  The  Musical 
Times.  1894,  page  533,  says  “Miss  Olitzka 
was  an  intelligent  and  even  fascinating 
Ortrud,  so  accounting  for  the  infatua- 
tion of  Telramund.” 

Miss  Olitzka  has  sung  in  the  English 
Provinces,  in  opera  and  in  concert;  in 
English  opera  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  Hedmont  in  London;  and  in  con- 
certs in  Germany  early  in  1895. 

In  February,  1895,  she  made  her  first 
appearance  at  the  Dresden  Opera 
House  as  Carmen.  The  Signale  No.  15, 
1895,  page  229,  spoke  of  her  performance 
as  follows:  “Miss  Olitzka  sang  as  a 
rule  exceedingly  well.  Her  voice,  mez- 
zo-soprano, is  a vehicle  of  emotion,  and 
it.  has  been  well  trained  technically. 
But  her  appearance  and  her  highly  ex- 
aggerated dramatic  methods  did  not 
win  applause.  The  audience  allowed 
the  singer  to  fail  utterly.  And  so 
further  appearances  which  were  to  have 
resulted  in  an  engagement  were  dis- 
continued.” 

Miss  Olitzka  made  her  dSbut  in  the 
United  States  as  a member  of  the  Ab- 
bey, Schoeffel  Grau  Company  at  the 
Metropolitan,  New  York,  Nov.  30,  3895, 
as  Siebel.  She  appeared  as  Brangaene 
Dec.  19. 

* * » 

The  production  of  Guiraud's  posthu- 
mous and  unfinished  opera  at  the  Paris 
Op£ra  is  not  without  interest  to  Ameri- 
cans, for  Ernest  Guiraud,  the  composer, 
who  died  May  7,  1892,  was  born  in  New 
Orleans,  June  23,  1837.  He  was  the  son 
of  a prix  de  Rome,  and  he  himself  was 
a prix  de  Rome,  the  only  Instance  of 
this  honor  known  in  French  history. 

“Fr6d^gonde”  was  produced  at  the; 
Operp.  Dec.  38,  1895.  We  quote  the 
following  from  Galignani,  of  Dec.  19: 

"What  was  there  in  M.  Ernest  Gui-j 
raud's  ‘Fredegonde’  that  tempted  M.l 


C&mlfte  Saint-Sagns  to  put  th$.  YinisM 

ing  touches  to  it?  Did  he  honestly  con- 
sider it  a work  destined  to  go  down  to 
posterity?  We  cannot  very  well  admit 
this  theory,  and  must  therefore  sup-| 
pose  that  M.  Salnt-Saens  was  really 
actuated  by  a feeling  of  friendship  when 
he  blew  the  dust  off  his  departed 
friend’s  manuscript  and  resolved  to 
offer  it  to  the  world.  No  doubt  Mj 
Saint-SaSns  relied  on  his  own  skill  to 
put  the  work  into  proper  shape,  but  the 
difficulties  were  apparently  too  great, 
and  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that 
his  generous  efforts  should  not  have 
been  productive  of  better  results. 

“The  plot  of  the  new  opera  is  based 
on  the  well-known  feud  between  Frede- 
gonde, the  wife  of  the  Frankish  King 
Chilperic,  and  Brunhilda,  Queen  of 
Austrasia.  M.  Louis  Gallet,  the  libret- 
tist, has,  however,  on  this  occasion, 
not  shown  his  habitual  cunning,  and 
has  produced  a book  not  sufficiently 
effective  for  operatic  purposes.  The 
first  four  acts  are  almost  exclusively 
taken  up  with  the  amours  of  the  rival 
couples,  and  it  is  only  in  the  last  act 
that  a really  dramatic  element  is  in- 
troduced. 

“The  story  is  briefly  told.  Fr6d§- 
gonde’s  beauty  has  captivated  Chil- 
peric (or  HUperik  as  he  is  called  here),  i 
who,  at  her  bidding,  enters  Austrasia, 1 
and,  having  made  Brunhilda  prisoner, 
orders  his  son,  Merowig,  to  take  her  i 
to  a convent  in  Rouen.  Merowig,  how- ' 
ever,  falls  in  love  with  his  fair  charge, 
and  instead  of  obeying  his  father’s 
commands,  marries  his  prisoner,  and 
flies  with  her  to  St.  Martin,  a sacred 
place  of  refuge.  The  wily  Fredegonde, 
seeing  her  prey  escape,  by  artifice  in-  1 
duces  Merowig  to  leave  the  inviolable 
precincts,  whereupon  he  is  seized  by  I 
his  father’s  soldiers  and  arraigned  be- 
fore  a tribunal  of  bishops,  who  sen- 
tences him  to  be  locked  up  in  a monas- 
tery for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  But 
sooner  than  submit  to  this  indignity  , 
he  stabs  himself  and  falls  dead  into  : 
Brunhilda's  arms. 

“After  a short  prelude  the  curtain  } 
rises  on  the  Palais  des  Thermes;  the  j 
scene  opens  with  Fortunatus’s  rather] 
broad  phrase,  ‘Jamais  femme  ni  sou- 
verain.’  The  love  duel  in  the  second  act 
between  Mferowig  and  Brunhilda  Is  very  | 
commonplace,  and  the  dullness  of  the 
third  act  is  but  little  relieved  by  the 
Introduction  of  a ballet.  The  last  two  j | 
acts  are  said  to  be  entirely  from  M. 
Saint-Satin's  pen,  but,  be  it  his  col- 
laborateur’s  influence,  or  that  he  was  1 
haunted  with  the  fear  that  his  own 
music  might  contrast  too  favorably  I 
with  that  of  M.  Guiraud,  the  fact  re- , I 
mains  that  those  who  expected  that  j 
these  two  acts  would  make  amends  for:  | 
the  previous  ones  were  disappointed.  I 
The  love  duel  in  the  fourth  act  between  | 
Hilpferik  and  Frfidggonde  is  vigorous,  j 
hut.  lacking  In  charm.  The  fifth  act,  on  ] 
the  other  hand,  contains  some  interest-  I I 
ing  numbers,  among  which  a well-sus- 
tained finale,  culminating  in  Merowig, 
after  much  storm  and  stress,  rushing 
forward  and  stabbing  himself  to  death,  ] 
hurling  at  Fredegonde  the  words, 
‘Marktre,  tu  m'as  pris  pere.’ 

"M.  Alvarez  was  heard  to  usual  ad- 
vantage, and  acquitted  himself  well  of 
his  arduous  task.  M.  Renaud  sang  with  j 
his  accustomed  taste  the  part  of  Hil- 
p6rik,  and  the  roles  of  Pretextat  and;  I 
Fortunatus  were  well  filled  by  MM. ! I 
Vaguet  and  Ballard.  Mile.  Breval 
having  unfortunately  fallen  ill,  her 

place  at  the  last  moment  was  taken  by 
Mile.  Lafargue,  who  did  justice  to  the  ■ 
music,  a compliment  which  can  like- 1 I 
wise  be  paid  to  Mile.  HSglon.” 

* ** 

Lordlings,  great  and  small,  observe  I 
the  manner  in  which  the  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette Dec.  37  disposed  of  Mr.  Johannes 
Wolff  as  a quartet  player. 

“By  way,  presumably,  of  honoring 
the  Beethoven  Anniversary,  the  selec- 
tions performed  last  night  at  the  Mon- 
day Popular  Concerts  were,  with  the 
exception  of  the  songs,  all  from  the  : 
pen  of  Beethoven.  The  great  Rasoum- 
offsky  Quartet  in  F major,  for  two 
violins,  viola  and  violoncello,  opened 
the  concert,  with  MM.  Johannes  Wolff, 
Ries,  Gibson  and  Piattl  as  executants. 

It  is  a work  which  is  superlatively  I 
by  Beethoven,  and  by  nobody  else  in 
the  world:  It  is  austerely  beautiful;  it  I 
is  delicate  down  to  the  last  semiquaver,  [ 
it  is  exquisite  in  its  reticence,  but  . 
above  all  it  is  imperious  in  the  demand  I 
v/hleh  it  makes  upon  the  players  who  I 
choose  it  for  performance.  For  this  | 
reason  we  can  only  hope  with  a pious  I 
trust  that  Herr  Johannes  Wolff  will 
never  play  it  again  In  public. 

‘To  say  that  he  did  not  quite  realize  I 
Beethoven’s  musical  intention  would  I 
be  to  put  the  matter  with  culpable  mild-  I 
ness.  To  our  mind — and  we  speak,  of  I 
course,  from  the  strictly  personal  point  I 
of  view — it  is  possible  that  for  each  I 
separate  note  written  by  Beethoven  he  I 
may  have  achieved  a separate  mechani-  I 
cal  action  upon  his  violin;  but  assured-  I 
ly  he  did  not  give  us  the  real  Beetho- 
ven. There  were  some  moments  when 
laughter  was  the  only  relief,  and  others 
when  to  cease  to  hear  alone  brought 


lomefcLiry  comfort, 
late  H<  rr  Wolff’s  playing,'  «,  iva  UCm.. 
i sentimental  passages  that  do  not  call 
>r  any  complex  exertion  of  the  Intel- 
ot  he  01  ten  plays  with  a pretty,  and 
on  Imaginative  effect;  but  In  pure 
oethoven  ho  Is  frankly  Impossible, 
gnur  Plattl  always  plays  like  an 
tlst,  and  we  pitied  him,  despite  his 
■llghtfullj;  unconscious  and  his  stony 
tltutle  toward  all  the  world  when  he 
ippens  to  be.  doing  his  best." 

* * 

Wr.  Robert  1.  Carter  tells  this  story 
the  Musical  Courier  of  the  1st: 
‘Ysaye’s  last  appearance  In  Cincln- 
ti  was  under  the  auspices  of  a llrm 
it  manufactures  aluminum  violins, 
e violinist  astonished  the  audience 
playing  one  of  the  numbers  of  the 
>gram  and  an  encore  or  two  on  one 
the  metal  instruments.  Of  course  it 
•Ited  lively  comment  In  the  musical 
ternity.  After  the  concert  a gentle* 
n asked  of  Michael  Brand: 

'Is  this  Ysaye  really  such  a great 
llnlst?’ 

'He  Is  not  a violinist,’  replied 
'hael,  gently;  'he  Is  a drummer.’  ” 
Philip  Half.. 

NOTES  AND  COlviMENTS. 

saye  lias  been  fiddling  in  Russia, 
ereslna  Tua  tickled  the  people  of  I 
irsaw. 

La  Danza”  is  the  title  of  a new  jour- 
in  Florence. 

rlgana's  opera  “Don  Tiburzio,”  suc- 
ded  at  Catania. 

■’Albert  will  give  his  first  concert  in 
scow’  Jan.  23. 

lascagnl  has  taken  charge  of  the 
ro  Conservatory. 

.lexander  Slloti  will  play  the  piano 
Moscov’  this  month, 
hey  like  Marcella  Pregi,  a soprano 
Paris,  in  Germany.  I 

he  Lyric  Theatre  in  Bucharest  was 
-ned  Dec.  5.  Loss,  $240,000. 
ugustus  Stradal,  a pianist  of  Vienna, 
yed  with  success  in  Paris  Dec.  11. 
he  100th  performance  of  "Mignon” 
the  Berlin  Opera  House  was  Dec.  7. 
.eonard  Borwtclc  of  London  gave  con- 
ts  last  month  in  Germany  with  suc- 

ranz  Rummel  has  finished  a most 
icessful  concert  trip  in  Norway  and 

eden. 

Swedish  singer,  Emma  Holmstrand, 

ide  a hit  at  Tournai  and  Brussels  in 
ncert. 

‘Madame  San-Genc,"  a new  operetta 
DlouCki  and  Werani,  succeeded  at. 

)SCOW. 

MarOohal's  "Ping-Sin"  and  Hess's 
Petit  Lull!"  are  to  be  given  at 
■ ntes. 

Smile  Sauret.  who  sailed  Dec.  28 
this  country,  visited  us  ,in  ’72,  '73, 
’76. 

Che  music  publishing  firm  of  Johann 
lgust  Bdhme  has  celebrated  its  100th 
nlversary. 

diss  Gisela  della  Grazia’s  operetta 
a Trecciainola  di  Firenze”. has  been 
oduced  at  Trieste. 

rhey  say  Col.  J.  H.  Mapjeson  wishes 
bring  Nikita  over  here  as  the  star  of 
> opera  company. 

V one-act  operetta  for  children,  "Le- 
te  l’aneora,”  by  Faggi,  was  pro- 
ced  lately  at  Colonnato. 
lenry  Kling  lectured  at  the  Geneva 
liversity  on  "Richard  Wagner  and 
s Stay  at  Geneva  in  1865.” 

Mozart's  "Idomoneo”  in  concert  form 
Mannheim  proved  to  be  a terrible 
re  in  spite  of  heroic  cuts. 

The  new  mass  of  Saint-AndrS  by  Ad. 
slandres,  produced  Dec.  8 at  Saint- 
•ancois-Xavier,  Paris,  pleased. 

The  review  of  the  Symphony  concert 
d the  local  announcements  are  in 
e news  section  of  the  Journal. 

Isger  Hamerick's  Erntetanz  for 
nale  chorus  and  orchestra  (op.  37)  Is 
blished  by  Breitkopf  and  Hartel. 
Iheinberger’s  “Vom  Goldenen  Horn,” 
solo  voices,  mixed  chorus  and  piano 
p.  182),  is  highly  praised  in  Germany. 
'Das  Fest  der  Jugend,”  opera  by 
thar  Kempter,  conductor  of  rhe 
rich  opera,  met  with  lively  applause 
ere. 

'Nlnonde  Lenclos,”  text  by  Antoine 
polling  music  by  Gaetano  Clpollinl 
ir  nobile  fratrum!)  failed  at  Milan 
>c.  3. 

fhe  double  bass  player,  MaxDauthage 
Vienna,  has  composed  a ballet,  "Der 
Sogelger,”  for  which  he  arranged  the 
-nario. 

efte  Sbolci,  'cellist  and  conductor, 
d lately  at  Florence.  He  had  been 
30  years  Professor  at  the  Music  In- 
:ute  of  that  city. 

Hedy,”  libretto  by  Agnes  Schulz, 
sic  by  Z.  Fiblch,  given  lately  at 
i igrue,  is  founded  on  the  familiar  epi- 
1 e in  Byron's  "Don  Juan.” 

I iss  Verge,  first  dancer  at  the  Vienna 
ra  House,  has  decided  to  dance  on 
1 ther  stage,  to  the  regret  of  the  gild- 
•outh  and  the  elderly  bald, 
is  announced  positively  that  Verdi 
nearly  finished  an  opera  founded 
"The  Tempest.”  and  that  Maurel 
create  the  part  of  Caliban. 

. e “Wagner  evenings"  that  Pollinl 
' losed  to  give  in  St.  Petersburg  will 
take  place.  The  prices  were  too 
even  for  Russian  fanatics. 

Minna  Diana,”  by  Reznicek,  met 
d.  | overwhelming  success  at  Cassel 
Is  it  likely  that  we  shall  ever 
this  charming  opera  in  Boston? 
tbly  not. 

autograph,  unpublished  sym- 
is  of  FClicien  David  (one  in  F 
the  other  in  E)  were  bought  at 
n in  Paris  by  Weckerlin  for  the 
lvi-vatory  Library. 

will  of  W.  W.  Story  gives  a 
, if  the  real  estate  to  Julian,  the 
A I id  of  Emma  Eames,  for  life  only; 
id  1 tion  after  his  death  is  to  revert 
til  | sister  and  brother. 

sav  Johann  Strauss's  operetta 


"Waldmelster,  produced  ftt  ' VlP'n'na 
Dec.  1 ftt  tile  an  der  Wien  Theatre.  Is 
the  best  he  has  written  since  the  "Fle- 
dermaus”  and  "Zlgucnerbaron." 

"Lo  chasseur  Mandit,"  symphonic 

?ioem  by  Cdsar  Fra-nck,  made  a pro- 
onnd  impression  at  Dresden  Dec.  6. 
Again  we  call  the  attention  of  Mr.  Paur 
to  the  works  of  this  remarkable  musi- 
cian. 

An  extract  from  C£sar  Franck’s 
“Psyche  and  Eros”  is  now  played  ail 
over  Germany.  Would  it  not  be  well 
for  Mr.  Paur  to  examine  some  of  the. 
orchestral  music  of  this  great  French- 
man ? 

Here  is  a drive  at  Paderewski.  The 
M^nestrel  (Dec.  15)  says  of  L6on  De- 
lafosse,  the  pianist,  "Ah,  if  Mr.  De- 
lafosse  were  only  a Pole,  how  they 
would  even  in  Paris  perceive  his  great 
talent!” 

The  Bohemian  String  Quartet  is  row 
in  Russia.  It  will  give  concerts  in  Aus- 
tria and  Germany;  Keb.  20  it  plays  in 
Paris;  in  March  in  Italy.  Vienna.  Buda- 
pest: In  April  in  Belgium;  in  May  in 
England. 

Josef  Hofmann,  who  meets  wih  great 
success  in  Russia,  gave  6000  roubles,  the 
receipts  of  his  second  concert  in  St. 
Petersburg,  to  the  funds  of  the  Rubin- 
stein-Stlftung,  as  a token  of  gratitude 
toward  his  master,  Rubinstein. 

The  "Society  of  Ancient  Instruments,” 
which  is  thus  made  up;  DlOmer,  clave- 
cin; Dolsart,  viol  da  gamba;  Grillet 
vielle,  and  van  Waefelgham,  viol 
d’amore,  have  been  invited  to  give  con- 
certs in  Lyons  and  Geneva. 

The  articles  of  a critical  nature  con- 
tributed by  Gounod  to  newspapers  will 
be  collected  and  published  in  a volume 
containing  his  "philosophical,  esthetic 
and  religious  impressions.”  and  also 
the  fragments  of  his  memoirs. 

Ernesta  Grisi  died  in  Paris  the  sec- 
ond week  in  December.  She  was  cous- 
in german  of  the  two  singers,  and  she 
was  the  sister  of  Carlotta  Grisi,  the 
dancer.  She  had  been  a singer,  and 
she  was  the  mother  of  Judith  Gautier 
and  Mrs.  Emile  Bergerat. 

“Popular  songs  of  the  provinces  of 
the  west  (Qoitou,  Salntonge,  Angou- 
mois,”  by  J&rome  Bujeaud),  a book  for 
a long  time  out  of  priqf,  has  appeared 
in  a new  edition  (2  vo,fe:K “published  by 
the  Librairie  Ciouzot  at  Niort.  It  is  a 
valuable  work  to  all  interested  in  folk 
song. 

The  company  engaged  for  the  Argen- 
tina, Rome,  for  the  coming  season,  in- 
cludes Mmes.  Mendioroz.  Ada  Adini, 
Piontelli,  Brandani,  Mori.  Giorgio. 
Monigini,  Rudlnl;  and  these  men: 
Marchi,  Beduschi,  Gnaccarlni,  Ben- 
suade,  Riera. 

Fragments  of  Borodine's  opera, 
“Prince  Igor,”  were  played  last  month 
at  a concert  of  the  Brussels  orchestra. 
Why  cannot  we  hear  in  Boston  the 
overture,  or  the  dance  of  the  young 
girls,  or  the  "marche  polovtsienne?” 
Why  not,  oh,  why  not,  Mr.  Paur? 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sims  Reeves  propose  to 
pay  a professional  'visit  to  Australia. 
Mrs.  Reeves— as  Miss  Maud  Ren6— was 
articled  to  the  tenor  seven  years  ago. 
Of  French  extraction,  she  has  lived  the 
greater  portion  of  her  life  in  England. 
She  wishes  to  shine  as  a "ballad"  vo- 
calist; and  she  hopes  to  appear  in  opera 
in  the  course  of  a year  or  two. 

Gustav  Mahler,  conductor  of  the  Ham- 
burg Stadt  Theatre,  brought  out  in 
Berlin,  Dec.  13,  his  symphony  in  C 
minor,  in  five  movements.  The  work 
was  performed  by  120  orchestral  players, 
a large  chorus,  two  solo  voices  and 
organ.  An  extended  review  of  this 
colossal  work  is  in  the  Allgemeine 
Muslk  Zeitung,  Dec.  20-27,  p.  669-670. 

Mr.  Otto  Floersheim  saw  Mr.  William 
Gericke  in  Dresden  in  December.  "He 
looks  in  the  best  of  health,  and  I be- 
lieve he  wouldn't  mind  being  back  in 
the  United  States,  and  if  possible  in 
front  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra. Well.  I know  some  Bostonians 
who  would  not  be  very  sorry  either  if 
things  would  take  that  shape." 

Giorgo  Miceli,  pianist,  conductor  and 
composer,  born  at  Reggio,  Oct.  21. 
1S36,  died  last  month  at  Naples.  He 
wrote  eight  operas,  the  first  "Zoe" 
(Naples,  1852);  the  last  “La  Figlia  di  • 
Jefte”  (San  Carlo.  1886).  He  also  wrote 
choral  and  chamber  music.  For  a time 
he  was  director  of  the  Palermo  Con- 
servatory, but  he  was  obliged  to  resign 
on  account  of  poor  health. 

Justice  Andrews  of  New  York  denied 
the  motion  of  Mrs.  Theodore  Human,  the 
wife  of  the  first  violinist  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House,  for  counsel  fee 
and  alimony.  Mrs.  Human  was  a Miss 
Utassy,  a pupil  of  Liszt.  Mr.  Human, 
who  was  formerly  a member  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  met  her 
at  Budapesth  and  married  her  in  New 
York,  where  she  was  born. 

This  company  is  at  the  Scala,  Milan: 
Mmes.  Bendazzi  Garulli,  Concetta  Bor- 
dalba,  Carrera,  Collamarini,  Elisa 
Frandin,  Glanolti,  Giuseppina  Hugue, 
Felia  Litvlnne,  Armida  Parsl;  tenors, 
de  Brandowski,  de  Lucia,  Garulli,  Va- 
rela; baritones,  Broggi-Mutini,  Pacini, 
Sammarco,  Wigley;  basses,  Branca- 
ieoni,  Monti,  Roveri.  The  conductor 
is  Rudolfo  Ferrari. 

The  opera  troupe  engaged  for  the 
carnival  season  at  the  San.Carlo,  Na- 
ples. includes,  sopranos,:  Nadina  Bul- 
licoff,  Florench  Monteith,  Lina  Pasini. 
and  Elsa  Petri;  contraltos:  Lukas- 

zewska,  and  Novell!;  tenors:  Angioletti, 
Apostolu,  de  Lucia,  Vignas;  baritones: 
di  Padova,  Mangini-Coletti,  Dante  Bo- 
lis;  basses:  de  Grazzia  and  Serra.  The 
conductors  will  be  Mancinelli  (lucky 
Neapolitans!)  and  Vincenzo  Lombardi. 
In  the  repertory  are  “Mephlstopheles," 
“Lohengrin,”  "The  Valkyrie,"  and 
Puccini's  “Bohemia.” 

Mr.  J.  G.  Huneker  says  in  the  Musical 
Courier,  Jan.  1:  "Homer  A.  Norris  has 
just  published  part  second  of  his  'Prac- 
tical Harmony  on  a French  Basis.’  He 
leads  the  student  gently  through  the 
crabbed  fields  of  dissonance,  and  I can 
assure  you  that  his,  exposition  of  the 
chords  of  the  dominant  seventh,  the 
dominant  ninth,  secondary  sevenths, 
altered  chords,  suspensions,  retarda- 
tions, anticipations,  etc.,  are  remark- 
able for  their  lucidity  and  brevity.  I 
find  Mr.  Norris  easy  reading  and  valua- 
ble reading.  The  entire  work,  which  is 
cheap,  is  published  in  Boston  by  the  H. 
B.  Stevens  Company." 


What  is  the  art.  of  Helena  Modjeska? 

Or  is  it  art  alone  by  which  this  re- 
markable woman  plays  upon  the  heart- 
strings of  an  audience  as  upon  a lute? 
Now  there  is  technique  and  there  Is 
temperament;  and  the  groater  of  these 
Is  temperament.  Greater  by  far  and 
rarer  is  temperament  controlled  sanely 
by  technique  and  intelligence. 

* 4 » 

Looking  at  the  career  of  Modjeska, 
wc  find  at  first  indomitable  persever- 
ance. Here  is  no  woman  that  leaped 
suddenly  upon  the  stage  from  idle 
caprice.  'Here  is  no  woman  that  sought 
the  footlights  for  mere  personal  dis- 
play, restless  for  the  exploiting  publicly 
of  face  and  form.  Her  father,  Michael 
Opid,  was  a man  of  artistic  and 
scholarly  tastes,  passionately  fond  of 
music.  He  died  when  she  was  a child. 
Fire  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the 
family  possession  in  Cracow,  her  birth- 
place. Two  of  her  brothers  became 
actors.  Helena  studied  her  lessons  in 
a convent,  but  her  thoughts  were  of  the 
stage.  "Hamlet,”  acted  by  a German 
company,  was  a revelation  to  her,  and 
Shakspeare  became  her  God.  In  obe- 
dience to  her  mother’s  wish,  she  mar- 
ried her  guardian,  Modrzejewskl,  and 
the  name  Modjeska  is  the  abbreviated 
and  feminine  form.  At  Bochnia  she 
appeared  in  private  theatricals,  and 
soon  after  she  was  at  the  head  of  a 
small  and  struggling  company.  In  1865 
she  was  at  the  theatre  in  Cracow.  Her 
fame  not  only  spread  over  Poland;  it 
ran  over  Germany;  it  entered  Paris. 
In  1868,  the  year  of  her  marriage  to  the 
devoted  and  brilliant  Charles  Bozenta 
Chlapowski,  she  conquered  Warsaw, 
where  is  the  leading  theatre  of  Eastern 
Europe.  There  she  remained  until  1876, 
introducing  the  standard  plays  of  Shak- 
speare, Moli^re,  Goethe  and  Schiller, 
and  producing  new  plays  in  the  Polish 
language. 

In  1876.  tired  out  physically  and 
mentally,  she  sailed  for  the  United 
States  in  search  of  rest.  She  and  her 
husband  went  to  California,  hoping  to 
I found  a Polish  colony.  Economize  as 
' they  might,  there  was  not  money 
enough  to  support  life,  so  Modjeska  re- 
1 solved  to  learn  English  and  act  in  San  \ 
Francisco.  John  McCullough  gave  her 
the  opportunity  to  appear  at  the  Cali- 
fornia theatre,  and  her  first  appearance 

was  Aug.  20,  1877,  as  Adrienne  Lecou- 
jvreur.  Her  triumph  was  instantaneous 
and  complete.  Her  career  since  that 
day  is  known  to  all.  This  is  her  coun- 
I try,  for  both  her  husband  and  her  son 
are  naturalized  citizens  of  the  United 
I States. 

* * * 

A woman  known  throughout  Europe 
as  the  leading  actress  of  a country 
where  audiences  are  fastidious  and  the 
theatre  is  held  to  be  one  of  the  great 
arts  undertook  in  an  incredibly  short 
time  to  learn  a rebellious  language  and 
master  its  subtleties  of  expression. 
She  not  only  undertook,  she  achieved. 
She  was  not  daunted  by  the  thought  of 
practically  relearning  plays  that  were 
familiar.  Nor  was  she  satisfied  with 
the  extensive  repertory  of  her  foreign 
career.  "Magda,”  "The  Doll’s  House," 
“Zellar,”  "The  Chouans,"  "Najezda,”  | 
“Juana,"  "The  Tragic  Mask,”  "The  j 
Countess  Roudine,”  "Mistress  Betty,” 
show  her  desire  to  be  in  touch  with  I 
that  which  is  modern;  they  also  prove  j 
her  versatility. 

» * * 

The  technique  of  Modjeska  was  not 
gained  in  the  schools.  She  did  not  i 
come  before  the  public  stamped  with 
the  hall-mark  of  a conservatory.  She  ! 
learned  the  technicalities  of  her  art  ; 
by  experience,  by  observation;  but, 
largely,  we  believe,  by  fine,  unerring 
Instinct.  No  doubt  the  old  stage  man- 
ager at  Cracow,  the  experienced  actor, 
Iasinski,  taught  her  much;  but  a cer- 
tain and  conspicuous  mastery  of  de- 
tail, the  polish  that  is  not  coldly  bril- 
liant, but  is  the  outward  and  supreme 
expression  of  inner  and  genuine  refine- 
ment—these  she  learned  from  the  sug- 
gestions of  her  heart  and  brain. 

* * • 

This  technique  is  admirable,  worthy 
of  all  praise.  Yet  it  is  never  forced 
upon  you.  The  actress  does  not  say  in 
fact  to  the  audience  "You  saw  how  I 
hesitated  about  opening  that  letter; 
you  saw  the  gesture  with  which  I 
wooed  him  back  to  me.  Come,  now; 
was  that  not  true  acting?” 

For  it  must  be  always  kept  in  mind 
that  Modjeska  realizes  the  enormous 
value  of  suggestion.  The  effect  once 
gained  is  not  rudely  italicised.  She 
gives  an  audience  credit  for  intelli- 
gence. Why  should  she  loudly  call  at-  I 
tention  to  that,  which,  if  it  is  not  in  I 
itself  irresistible,  is  inartistic? 

And  so  in  her  art  we  find  no  crude  at- 
tempts at  realism.  She  believes,  first  j 
of  all,  In  portraying  a character.  Char-  I 
acters  rarely  reveal  themselves  by  out-  ! 
ward,  "realistic”  action,  by  purely  me- 
chanical operation.  The  man  that  smiles 
can  be  a villain.  The  outward  calm  of 
Uncle  Silas  in  Le  Fanu's  terrible  tale, 
his  philanthropic  air,  his  quotations 
from  Chinier,  accentuate  by  contrast 
the  diabolism  of  his  nature.  Close  imi- 
tation is  a shabby  substitute  for  imag- 


ination. yioajesKa  nas  the  faculty  of 
malting  the  creature  of  her  Imagination 
visible  and  palpable.  And  this  she  docs, 
not  by  standing  outside  of  a creature 

whom  she  builds  up  laboriously  and- in 
the  sight  of  the  audience,  but  by  sub- 
ordinating everything  In  her  personal- 
ity and  Individuality  to  the  precon- 
ceived idea,  so  that  the  hearer  little  by 
little  realizes  that  a woman  is  riot  play-  I 
lng  Rosalind;  that  Rosalind  herself  Is  1 
in  the  Forest  of  Arden,  with  the  good  I 
Duke,  the  poseur  Jaques  and  the  be-  ^ 
loved  Orlando. 

Nature  was  very  generous  to  Mod-  ! 
Jeska.  The  gifts  of  beauty  and  grace 
were  hers  at  birth.  And  who  can  for-  | 
get  the  haunting  music  of  her  voice?  j 
In  passages  of  deep  emotion,  this  voice  : 
is  like  unto  the  full  and  melancholy 
tone  drawn  from  a viola.  Perhaps  the 
most  striking  Instance  we  now  remem-  | 
ber  of  this  vocal  spell  Is  in  “Cymbe-  i 
■ line.”  Lucius  asks  gently  yet  curiously 
of  Imogen:  "What  art  thou?”  Imogen 
I replies, 

"I  am  nothing:  or  if  not. 

Nothing  to  be  were  better." 

As  spoken  by  Modjeska  these  lines 
stabbed  the  heart  of  the  hearer.  There 
was  the  thought  of  calumniated  virtue, 

1 of  outraged  dignity,  of  flight  and  dan- 
ger from  rude  beasts  and  ruder  men, 
of  utter  desolation.  The  soul  of  Imo- 
gen was  too  crushed  to  cry  out  in 
agony  or  wild  protest.  ’Twas  the  con- 
fession of  supreme  despair. 

Or  who  will  ever  forget  that  cry  of 
Camille,  when,  as  from  a tower,  she 
sees  the  end  of  all:  "Why  do  I live?” 

. 4 * 

If  it  is  given  to  this  great  actress  to 
sound  the  deepest  depth  of  woe,  to 
wring  the  heart-strings  till  they  crack, 
it  is  also  easily  within  her  art  to  be  gay 
and  convincing  in  quip  and  repartee. 
Contrast  the  pathos  of  the  scene  be- 
tween Viola  and  Orsino  with  the  humor 
of  the  duel  scene  with  Sir  Andrew 
Ague-Cheek;  or  the  tragic  dignity  of 
Mary  Stuart  with  the  coquettish  ten- 
derness of  Rosalind.  For  Modjeska  is 
comedian  to  her  fingers’  tips  as  well  as 
mistress  of  the  emotions  and  the  pas- 
sions. 

* * * 

It  would  seem  that  she  has  consid- 
ered thoughtfully  the  paradox  of  Did- 
erot. She  does  not  allow  feeling  to 
dominate  a part.  She  herself  has  de- 
i fined  acting  as  “a  little  bit  of  feeling 
added  to  a great  deal  of  art.”  If  she 
| does  feel  a part,  the  fact  itself  will  not 
| control  an  audience.  She  subjects 
through  art  "a  personality  that  suffers 
right  beside"  the  people  in  the  audi- 
ence — “that  enters  their  inner  con- 
sciousness.” 

It  is  the  audience  in  a theatre  that 
must  feel;  not  the  play-actor. 

* 4 * 

In  the  art  of  Modjeska  we  find  no 
taint  of  affectation  or  insincerity. 
Whatever  part  she  plays  the  spectator 
is  convinced  of  the  honesty  and  the 
nobility  of  the  conception. 

Far  from  her  are  the  tricks  of  the 
passionate  press  agent,  as  far  as  is  the 
stilted  conventionality  of  the  precise 
elocutionist. 

Alien  to  her  is  the  clap-trap  sensa-  | 
tionalism  that  discovers  "powerful  ef-  I 
fects”  and  "new  readings”  in  classic  ! 
plays  and  hurls  them  at  an  audience  I 
that  it  may  be  startled  or  perplexed.  I 

* 4 * 

“Art  is  not  all  nature;  it  is  art,”  I 
said  Modjeska  a few  months  ago. 
Temperament  is  indispensable  to  any 
truly  great  artist.  There  is,  however, 
a temperament  that  is  simply  a brutal 
revelation  of  nature.  There  is  a tem- 
perament that  explodes  In  shocks  and 
spasms. 

There  is.  on  the  other  hand,  a tem- 
perament that  is  in  full  sympathy  with 
humanity  and  nature.  It  knows  the 
vague  questionings  of  maidenhood,  it 
knows  the  passion  of  pure  love;  it  feels 
the  disgrace  of  lost  honor;  it  realizes 
the  sacred  joys  of  maternity;  it  imag- 
ines the  happiness  that  comes  only  from 
great  personal  sacrifice. 

Such  is  the  temperament  of  Modjeska. 
Chastened  by  intelligence,  refined  by 
art,  it  is  the  more  irresistible.  It  con-  j 
tains  that  which  is  elemental.  It  acts 
with  the  serene  simplicity  of  sea-wave, 
autumnal  sunset,  or  odorous  forest  of  | 
pines. 

» * * 

Modjeska  will  soon  leave  the  stage  j 
which  she  has  so  liberally  adorned.  | 
Fain  would  she  leave  behind  her  an 
enduring  monument. 

For  the  glory  of  the  greatest  actress 
is  in  a large  measure  evanescent.  The 
woman  that  thrilled  and.  was  adored 
is  soon  a tradition,  a formula  used  by 
white-haired  denigrators  to  check  the 
worship  of  the  young  generation  for  a 
new  stage  goddess. 

* * * 

What  is  the  wish  of  Modjeska? 

* 4 * 

For  some  years  she  has  meditated  the 
establishment  in  this  country  of  an 
endowed  theatre.  Either  the  Govern- 
ment should  subsidize  one,  or  rich  men, 
interested  in  the  drama  and  eager  for 
its  glory,  should  supply  a fund. 


At  this  theatre  the  masterpieces  of 
English  playwrights  should  first  re- 
ceive attention.  Moll^re  . Calderon, 
I-ope  de  Vega,  Goethe,  Schiller  should 
.bo  honored  guests.  There  should  be 
, room  for  the  most  worthy  of  the  mod- 
1 >rns,  although  the  claims  of  posseurs 
and  fumistes  and  “epoch-making  revo- 
lutionaries” should  be  challenged. 
American  dramas  should  not  be  re- 
ceived because  they  are  American 
dramas,  but  because  they  are  good— if 
they  are. 

Such  a theatre  would  not  only  edu- 
cate within  its  walls:  Its  Influence 

would  slowly  but  surely  affect  the  char- 
acter of  all  other  theatres. 

This  is  no  dream.  Look  at  the  in- 
fluence such  theatres  have  exerted  in 
foreign  cities 

Today,  audiences,  encouraged  too 
often  by  managers,  are  apt  to  seek 
frivolously  only  that  which  Is  new.  A 
play  is  the  affair  of  a season. 

A play  worthy  the  name  is  for  a gen- 
eration or  two  generations.  Few  are 


they  that  resist  longer  the  tooth  otj 

Time. 

* * * 

And  who  could  best  assume  the  direc- 
tion of  such  a theatre? 

There  are  three  great  actresses  today 
on  the  stage,  Modjeska,  Duse,  Bern- 
hardt. Are  there  three  men  to  be  com- 
pared with  them? 

The  courage,  devotion,  intelligence  of 
Modjeska  have  been  fully  appreciated 
in  Austrian  Poland,  where  she  has  been 
offered  the  position  of  manager  of  the  ! 
two  leading  and  endowed  theatres. 

Is  it  possible  that  in  the  United  States 
no  similar  opportunity  will  present  it- 
self to  a woman  so  admirably  fitted  for 
a congenial  task,  so  anxious  to  labor 
effectively  for  her  loved  art? 

*** 

Of  course,  the  toil  and  the  strain  . 
would  be  severe.  Her  mental  energies 
would  be  taxed  sorely.  But  Modjeska  j 
knows  the  value  of  Paine’s  celery  com- 
pound, as  she  herself  bears  witness. 
When  such  a remedy  is  at  hand,  safe 
and  sure,  there  will  be  no  fear  of  men-  . 
tal  or  physical  failure.  / 


.1 

jBadly  Arranged  Program 
With  Two  Novelties. 


1 The  Voice  of  Rosa  OSitzka 
Better  Than  Her  Art. 


I 


Announcements  of  Concerts  of 
the  Week— Grand  Opera. 


The  program  of  the  tenth  Symphony 
Concert  in  Music  Hall  last  evening  was 


as  follows: 

Symphony  No.  2,  in  P minor.  Op.  70..D.\orak 
Aria,  "Parto.  parte, " from  "La  'Cle- 
menza di  Tito” Mozart 

(Clarinet  obbligato  by  Mr.  Leon  Pourtau.) 

Suite.  “Namouna.” Lalo 

(First  time.) 

Arioso.  "Ah!  My  Son,”  from  "The 

Prophet”  Meyerbeer 

Overture,  "Patrie" Bizet 

(First  time.) 

This  concert  was  another  proof  of 

the  awkwardness  of  Mr.  Paur  in  pro- 


gram-making. There  was  little  or  no  ; 
(contrast.  With  the  exception  of  the  j 
dull  and  antiquated  aria  of  Mozart,  the  j 
selections  were  from  composers  of  , 
the  romantic  school.  The  symphony 
of  Dvorak  is  not  among  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  his  works.  Neither  of 
the  Frenchmen  was  shown  at  his  best. 
One  selection  like  the  suite  from  "Nam- 
ouna”  is  enough  for  a concert;  a 
great  overture  or  a great  symphony, 
or  at  least  some  widely  differing  piece 
should  be  played  the  same  evening. 

The  ballet  of  “Namouna,”  produced 
March  6,  1882,  at  the  Paris  Op6ra,  is 
founded  on  an  episode  in  the  memoirs  of 
Casanova,  who  enjoys  justly  the  repu- 
tation of  being  the  most  entertaining 
scoundrel  and  blackguard  that  ever 
cheated  at  cards  or  broke  a woman’s 
heart.  Namouna,  a Greek  slave,  is 
won  at  dice  from  a corsair,  Adriani,  by 
Don  Ottavio.  There  are  adventures1 
and  murderous  plots.  The  corsair  is 
killed  and  the  lovers  man  tod  after 
their  long  and  arduous  dance  and 
pantomime. 

Lalo  wrote  the  music  of  this  ballet  at 
i,t  disadvantage.  Vaucorbeil,  who 
had  promised  to  produce  his  “Roi 
d’Ys,”  kept  putting  off  the  performance 
■ and  finally  proposed  a ballet.  He  gave 
Lalo  three  months  for  the  task.  Lalo 
worked  night  and  day.  for  he  wrote 
slowly  and  conscientiously.  One  night 
he  was  striken  by  paralysis.  They  say 
I tiiat  Gounod  generously  assisted  him  in 
I scoring  the  last  act. 

I The  ballet  was  a failure.  Lalo  had^ 
the  unenviable  reputation  in  Paris  of 
being  a serious  musician,  . a writer  of 
t orchestral  pieces  and  chamber  music. 
It  was  assumed  that  he  could  not  write 
a ballet.  The  audience  went  to  see  it 
chiefly  to  confirm  its  suspicions. 


The  suits”  iron)  this  balietT  however, 
has  been  played  all  over  Europf,  and 
in  certain  American  cities.  It  deserved 
last  night  a more  cordial  reception  in 
Boston.  While  the  music  has  not  the 
sensuous  charm,  the  fascinating  grace, 
or  the  irresistible  rhythm  of  Delibes’s 
ballets,  it  is  nevertheless  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  all  lovers  of  tonal 
color.  The  prelude  is  singular,  with 
a monotony  that  is  not  without  charm: 
it  is  full  of  ingenuity  in  the  instrumen- 
tation. The  serenade  of  Namouna  is 
clever  but  not  distinguished. 

Tlie  theme  with  variations  is  in  the 
ballet  a “divertissement  des  fleurs.” 
The  theme  is  one  of  refined  beauty 
rather  than  one  that  appeals  at  once 
to  a large  audience.  The  variations  are 
ingenious,  and  the  use  of  the  brass  is 
at  times  remarkable.  The  fourth  move- 
ment, “Market  Day  Shows”  and  “Mar- 
ket Dav  Festival,”  is  the  one  that  first 
arouses'  the  average  hearer  to  even 
mild  enthusiasm.  There  is  a striking'! 


ris  for  violin.  The  “Rhapsodic  Nor 
vGgienne,”  not  "Fantaisie,  etcT,"  is  for 
orchestra.  It  was  produced  in  Berlin, 
Oct.  26,  187!).  The  concerto  for  ’cello  was 
produced  in  Berlin,  not  "in  Paris.” 
There  is  no  mention  of  the  singular 
music  written  by  Lalo  for  “Nero,”  pro- 
duced at  the  Hippodrome,  March  28, 
1891,  or  of  the  piano  concerto,  played 
by  Diemer  at  Chatelet. 

“Namouna  * * * was  given  only  15 
times."  It  was  given  16  times  accord- 
ing to  Noel  and  Stoullig. 

There  is  ori  page  341  a list  of  operas 
entiled  “La  Clemenza  di  Tito."  Instead 
of  VMommelii  (Stuttgart,  about  1758)," 
read  "Jommelli  (Ludwigsburg,  1763).” 
Nor  is  the  list  complete.  These  should 
be  added:  Caidara  (Vienna,  1731);  Maz- 
zoni  (Lisbon,  1755);  Grua  (Mannheim, 
1748);  Galuppi,  ..bout  1760. 

“La  Clemenza  di  Tito,”  by  Mozart, 
was  not  called  a "dramma  serioso;”  it 
was  called  “opera  seria  .” 

Mr.  Apthrop,  the  compiler  of  the  pro- 


effect  gained  by  a cornet  that  seems  to'"  gram  book,  says:  "The  air  (Parto, 


me  worth  more  than  the  whole  devel- 
opment of  the  final  jig,  for  it  is  origi- 
nal; it  stands  out;  it  remains  in  the 
memory. 

Lalo  won  his  first  success  with  ”Le 
Roi  d’Ys”  when  he  was  65  years  old. 

Bizet  died  without  knowing  of  the  suc- 
cess of  “Carmen”  before  he  was  37 
years  old.  „ . ,,, 

They  tell  this  story  about  “Patrie! 
which  was  first  played  at  a Pasdeloup 
concert,  Feb.  15,  1874.  The  title  was  at 
first  simply  “Ouverture  dramatique.” 

Bizet  had  thought  of  his  beloved 
France,  her  humiliation  and  mourning. 

But  believing  that  such  a theme  would  „ 

not  suit  a time  of  peace  in  the  city  season  tickets  purchased  at  the  auc- 
that  had  seen  the  German  soldiers  tion  sale  and  by  subscription,  will  be| 
parading  in  triumph,  he  took  for  his 
subject  Poland.  Pasdeloup  suggested 
shortly  before  the  concert  the  title  by 
which  the  overture  is  now  known. 


parto)  has  not  been  heard  in  Boston 
I believe,  for  many  years."  But  this  air 
was  sung  Feb.  20,  1S90,  at  a Baerniinn 
concert  in  Union  Hall  by  Miss  Franklin, 
and  Mr.  Strasser  played  the  clarmet 
obligato. 

Philip  Hale. 

GRAND  OPERA. 

Messrs.  Abbey.  Schoeffel  & Grau  will 
announce,  during'  the  coming  week,} 
the  repertoire  for  the  first  week  of  the1 
season  of  grand  opera,  to  be  given 
under  their  direction  at  Mechanics’ 
Building,  beginning  Feb.  17,  1896.  The; 


ready  for  delivery  at  the  Grand  Opera 
offices  in  the  Tremont  Theatre  Build- 
ing on  Monday,  Jail.  13.  The  sale  of 

ule  „„„  „ tickets  for  single  performances  will 

This  same  overture  seems  to  me  the!  take  place  Feb.  10.  Reports  from  New 
weakest  thing  of  Bizet  that  I have  ever  York  announce  the  continued  phenome- 
heard  I find  in  it  neither  depth  of  nal  success  of  the  opera  season  there.! 
thought  nor  brilliancy  of  expression,  and  on  \\  ednesday  evening  last  the 
The  opening  march  seems  ordinary  and  house  was  the  second  laigest  ever 
tiresome  The  body  of  the  overture  is  known  in  the  operatic  history  of  the) 
not  impressive.  Not  once  either  in  at-  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
tempt  to  depict  shock  of  battle  or  the  R/inwciea  nunRirFK 

desolation  of  a conquered  country  was)  SZ  U MOWSKA— ON  D RICEK. 

there  the  feeling  of  nobility  or  strength.  | The  only  joint  appearance  of  Miss 
The  piece  seems  to  me  labored  and  dull < toine t te  Szumowska,  pianist,  and 

from  beginning  to  end.  It  is,  indeed,' 


perfunctory  music.  Nor  can  I under-,  Mr-  Frfinz  Ondricek,  violinist,  will  be 
stand  Whv  the  composer  of  “L'Arlg- ! in  Music  Hall,  Wednesday  afternoon,  at 
stonne”  and  “Carmen”  allowed  this  2.30.  The  worth  of  these  artists  is  well 


verture  to  leave  his  portfolio  of  at- 
tempts and  failures. 

* * * 

There  are  charming  passages  in  th« 
symphony.  The  scherzo  throughout  is 
delightful,  and  there  are  beautiful  spots 
in  the  adagio.  But  the  symphony  as  i 
whole  appears  to  be  a study  in  experi 
mental  instrumentation  rather  than  i 
firmly-knit  and  convincing  work. 

# . 

* ‘t 

They  that  are  interested  in  Miss  Olitz 
ka,  who  made  her  debut  in  Boston  Iasi 
evening,  will  find  a true  sketch  of  hei 
career  in  another  column.  When  she 
sang  in  Berlin  early  in  1891,  before  she 
was  known  in  opera,  she  sang  the  same 
old  air  of  Mozart.  It  is  therefore  prob- 
ably her  show  piece.  The  air  itself  is 
as  dead  as  the  opera  from  which  it  is 
taken.  When  Carolina  Perini  first  sang 
it  audiences  were  accustomed  to  such 
unmeaning  and  undrama  tic  airs.  That 
Sextus,  a Roman  lover,  was  played  by  a 
woman,  was  a part  of  the  old  practice 
of  “opera  seria,”  for  the  hero  in  the 
17th  century  and  also  frequently  in  the 
ISth  was  a male  soprano. 

Miss  Olitzka  has  naturally  a fine 
voice,  liberal  in  compass,  rich  and 
beautiful  in  quality.  1 fear  she  has 
never  learned  some  of  the  rudiments 
of  the  art  of  singing.  Her  tone-produc- 
tion cannot  honestly  be  praised,  and 
her  glowing  temperament  is  not  under 
artistic  control.  While  she  has  a cer- 
tain facility  in  colorature,  her  agility 
is  reckless  rather  than  finished.  Her 


known,  and  there  should  be  a large  at 
tendance.  Miss  Szumowska  and  Mr. 
Ondricek  will  be  heard  together  in  Bee- 
thoven's C minor  sonata  for  violin  and 
piano.  - Miss  Szumowska  will  play 
Schumann’s  "Carnival,”  and  pieces  by 
Chopin.  Liszt,  and  Paderewski.  Mr. 
Ondricek  will  play,  Ernst’s  F sharp 
minor  concerto;  romanze,  Wagner;  fan- 
tasie  on  Smetana's  “Bartered  Bride,” 
and  Paganini’s  “Witches  Dance.”  Mr. 
Isidore  Luckstone  will  be  the  accom- 
panist. 

NOTES. 

The  feuilleton  is  on  page  14. 

A concert  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  E. 
Goldstein  will  be  given  ir  the  Boston 
Theatre  this  evening.  Messrs.  Cam- 
panari  and  Paderewski  will  appear  with 
the  entire  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
under  Mr.  Paur  The  program  will  in- 
clude Beethoven’s  Leonore  overture  No. 
3;  Lalo’s  suite,  "Namouna;”  Liszt's 
Hungarian  Rhapsody  No.  2;  Rossini’s 
overture,  “William  Tell:”  Paderewski’s 
Polish  fantasia,  played  by  the  com- 
poser. Mr.  Campanari  will  appear  in 
two  selections. 

The  Dartmouth  Glee,  Banjo  and 
Mandolin  Clubs  will  appear  at  Horti- 
cultural Hall,  Tuesday  evening,  the  7th. 

The  Boston  String  Quartet,  made  up 
of  Messrs.  Schnitzler,  Hoffman,  Bar- 
leben  and  Giese,  will  give  the  first  of  a 
series  of  chamber  concerts  in  Associa- 
tion Hall,  Tuesday  evening,  the  7th. 
, j .....  Mr.  Foote,  pianist,  will  assist.  The  pro- 

attack is  often  a scoop.  And  she  has  gram  will  include  Haydn  s quartet,  G 
the  German  trick  of  pouncing  upon  a major,  op.  64,  No.  4;  Beethoven  s quar- 
favorite  tone,  in  her  voice  and  shaking  tet,  E minor,  op.  o9.  No.  b oote  s 
it  and  holding  it  and  calling  attention  piano  quartet.  C major, 
to  it  and  doing  all  sorts  of  queer  and  Mr.  Harry  Fay,  assisted  by  Mr.  Leo- 
wonderful  things  with  it.  p0ld  Lichtenberg,  violinist,  and  Mr. 

In  “Ah'  My  Son"— she  sang  the  air  in  Le0  Schultz,  ’celist,  will  give  a concert 
French— she  showed  undoubted  dra-  jn  Bumstead  Hall,  Friday  evening  at 
matic  feeling.  She  did  not  sing  ft,  how-  g 15  The  program  will  include  Dus- 
ever,  with  authority,  and,  it  may  be  c-ek’’s  sonata  for  violin  and  piano,  op. 
said  here,  that  her  “stage  presence"  yg  Xo  1;  Dvorak's  "Durn.ky”  trio,  op. 
is,  unfortunately,  neither  graceful  nor  go’  (first  time),  and  piano  pieces  by 
one  that  at  once  inspires  confidence  in  xicode  Rubinstein  and  Paderewski. 

ev,Q  u.  ^ ’ am  of  the  symphony  con- 
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ability  to  perform  the  task.  But  let 
us  wait  and  hear  her  in  opera. 


The  program  book  was  noticeable  for 
inaccurate  statements  and  unaccounta- 
ble omissions. 

Bizet  died  at  Bougival,  not  at  Paris, 
as  stated  by  the  program  book. 

“On  his  return  from  Rome,  he  (Bizet) 
brought  out  an  opera,  ‘Vasco  de  Gama,’ 
in  1863,  but  with  little  success.”  Bizet 
never  wrote  an  opera  with  such  a title. 
He  did  write  a symphony  with  cho- 
ruses, entitled  "Vasco  de  Gama.”  It 
was  his  second  “envoi  de  Rome.”  It 
was  played  at  a concert  of  the  Societe 
Nationale  des  Beaux-Arts.  After  his 
dedth  this  “Ode  Symphonique”  was 
published  by  Choudens. 

The  program  book  speaks  of  the  "im- 
mediate and  overwhelming  success”  of 
“Carmen.”  The  fact  is  that  “Carmen” 
was  almost  a failure  when  it  was  first 
brought  out  in  Paris.  It  was  con- 
demned by  sleek  burgesses  as  "im- 
moral.’' Its  lack  of  success  hastened 
the  death  of  Bizet.  Produced  March  3. 
1875,  it  was  performed  only  47  times 
that  year,  and  not  until  It  had  tri- 
umphed throughout  Germany  was  it 
appreciated  in  Paris. 

There  is  no  mention  of  Bizet’s  opera 
“Don  Procopio,”  opera  bouffe  in  two 
acts  sent  to  the  Academy  from  Rome  in 
1859.  The  manuscript  was  found  only 
a year  or  two  ago. 

No  one  would  infer  from  the  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  Lalo  in  the  pro- 
gram book  that  the  French  composer 
died  April  2£,  1392.  at  Paris.  There  is 
no  mention  of  his  opera  “La  Jacquerie,” 
which,  finished  after  his  death  by 
Arthur  Coquard.  was  produced  at  Monte 
Carlo,  March  8,  1895,  with  Mrs.  Des- 
ehamps,  Miss  Loventz,  Bouvet  and 
Jeh in  as  the  chief  singers. 

“A  Serenade  and  a Fantaisie  Nor- 
vSgienne.  for  violin  and  orchestra  were 
first  played  in  Berlin,”  The  serenade 


cert  Saturday  night  will  be  a-  follows 
Symphony  No.  6,  Tschaikowsky ; Scotch 
fantasy,  Bruch;  aria.  Miss  Lang  (first 
time);  overture,  "Corsair,”  Berlioz 
(first  time).  Miss  Franklin  and  Mr.  T. 
Adamowski  will  be  the  solists. 

Mr  Clayton  Johns,  assisted  by  Miss 
Franklin,  Miss  Little,  Messrs.  Eliot 
Hubbard  and  Max  Heinrich,  will  give  a 
recital  of  his  own  songs  in  Steinert 
Hall,  Monday  afternoon,  the  13th,  at  3 
o’clock.  , 

The  program  of  the  fourth  Kneisel 
concert  in  Association  Hall,  Monday 
evening,  the  13th.  will  include  Beetho- 
ven’s string  quartet  C minor,  op.  18, 
Schumann’s  piano  trio  D minor  op.  63, 
Dvorak’s  string  quintet.  E flat  major 
op.  97.  Messrs.  Baermann  and  Zaeh 
will  assist. 

The  concert  at  the  Boston  Theatre  on 
Sunday  night.  Jan.  26,  will  introduce  to 
Americans  as  a conductor,  Mr.  Augusts; 
Rotoli  with  whose  fame  as  a com- 
poser and  teacher  of  singing  Bostonians 
are  well  acquainted.  Not  since  he  left 
Rome,  where  he  was  director  of  the 
celebrated  Philharmonic  Society,  has 
he  until  now  been  induced  to  under- 
take, even  temporarily,  as  in  the  pres- 
ent instance,  the  direction  of  a large 
mixed  chorus.  But,  as  director  of  the 
choir  of  the  church  in  the  aid  of  which 
this  concert  will  be  given,  he  readily 
[consented  to  supervise  the  arrangement 
!of  a program  and  the  securing  of  a 
company  of  artists.  To  the  names  of 
Miss  Franklin,  Miss  Lunde,  Mr.  Rlcket- 
soii  and  Mr.  Clifford  can  now  be  added, 
to  complete  the  quintet  of  soloists 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  the 
“Stabat  'Mater,”  the  name  of  Arthur, 
Beresford.  Mr.  Beresford  will  also 
sing  the  aria  "Hcnor  and  Arms,”  from 
the  oratorio  “Samson.” 

Mr.  Aaolphe  Carpfe  will  give  a piano 
recital  at  the  New  England  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  Thursday  evening.  He 
will  play  pieces  by  Haydn,  Mendelssohn, 
Schubert,  Beethoven  and  Schumann. 


rrom  IDe  children's  I 

classes  will  he  given  at  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory  of  Music  Saturday 
tit  3 P.  M>  . 
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So  “The  Mikado”  should  not  be  given 
by  amateurs  in  aid  of  their  church.  Mr. 
Gilbert  would  probably  make  this  an- 
swer: "Pooh-Bah.” 

And  if  an  objector  argues  gravely  | 
from  the  fact  that  St.  Paul  did  not  give  j 
stereopticon  lectures  or  Barnabas  oper- 
ate the  lantern,  there  Is  the  answer: 
“They  didn't  know  everythin’  down  In 
Judee.” 


Why  is  it  that  no  reference  is  made  i 
to  "The  Tower  of  Babel"  in  the  recent 
notices  of  the  career  of  Alfred  Austin?  | 
Some  objected  to  this  tragedy  because  | 
the  “undignified”  word  "cockroach”  | 
was  used  in  it  to  point  a moral.  It  Is 
true  that  neither  the  blatta  orientalls 
nor  the  blatta  occlden tails  Is  a pleasing 
Insect,  and  there  Is  no  biblical  mention 
of  the  presence  of  the  former  in  the 
, vicinity  of  the  tower.  The  first  mention 
in  English  of  the  nocturnal  and  vora- 
cious plague  is  in  Capt.  Smith’s  “Vlr- 
'ginta”  (1624):  “A  certalne  India  bug, 
called  by  the  Spaniards,  a Cacarootch.” 

Olga  Nethersole  gave  what  was  con- 
sidered at  the  time  a remarkable  exhi- 
bition of  realism  by  biting  through  the 
thumb  of  Mr.  Leicester,  who  played 
Don  Josd  to  her  Carmen.  She  must 
look  to  her  laurels.  Her  realism  now 
|seems  but  a tame  thing.  For  Mrs.  Les- 
lie Carter,  an  earnest  believer  In  “Ve- 
Irismo,”  dagged  Mr.  Keliard  at  the 
Herald  Square  Theatre  with  a bayonet, 
in  an  exciting  scene,  so  that  a doctor 
had  to  put  five  stitches  in  the  actor's 
wound.  If  this  passion  for  realism  Is ) 
encouraged,  leading  men  will  strike  for 
higher  salaries  and  play  In  suits  of 
(chain-armor. 


“Weakens  on  Hymeneal  Gallows”  Is 
the  headline  that  sprang  undoubtedly 
jfrom  the  brain  of  some  Western  re- 
porter who  had  just  been  promoted 
i from  jail-duty. 


Today  is  the  anniversary  of  the  death 
(1816)  of  Francis  Ignatius  Narocki.  This 
extraordinary  gentleman  of  Poland 
married  his  first  wife  when  he  was  70 
years  old  and  had  four  children  by  the 
(marriage.  He  married  his  second  wife 
when  he  was  86,  and  had  by  her  six 
children.  He  spoke  Latin  with  extreme 
facility,  cited  the  classics  with  spirit 
and  to  the  purpose,  and  died  when  h'e 
was  125  years  old.  He  orfee  asked  Na- 
poleon for  aid,  and  this  was  the  final 
sentence  of  the  letter:  “Live,  Sire,  as 
long  as  I have  lived;  your  glory  needs  It 
not;  but  the  happiness  of  the  human 
race  demands  it.” 

And  today  Is  the  anniversary  of  the 
baptism  (1700)  of  Mr.  Thomas  Laughter,  ! 
who  lived  to  be  112  years  old.  A mer- 
chant in  London  town,  he  lost  £198,000 
by  the  failure  of  a house.  When  he 
heard  the  news,  he  immediately  became  ! 
blind  and  speechless,  and  his  skin  j 
peeled  off  the  whole  of  his  body.  He  ! 
was  known  in  his  later  years  as  “Old  ! 
Tommy.”  His  son.  who  died  at  80,  was  | 
called  “Poor  Tommy.”  Once  when  they 
walked  together,  the  son  lagged  behind, 
and  a humane  gentleman  stopped  old 
Laughter  and  expostulated  withi  him 
for  not  assisting  his  venerable  father, 
as  he  supposed  him  to  have  been.  “Old 
Tommy”  remarked  when  his  son  died:  ; 
“If  the  young  fool  had  taken  as  much  j 
care  of  his  health  as  I have,  he  might  i 
now  have  been  alive  and  hearty.” 

And  it  was  on  Jan.  6,  1625,  that  Mr.  ( 
James  Howel  wrote  to  Dr.  Prichard  ; 
about  the  man  who,  as  some  madly 
think,  wrote  the  plays  that  are  vul- 
garly ascribed  to  Shakspeare:  “My 

Lord  Chancellor  Bacon  is  lately  dead 
of  a long  languishing  Weakness,  he 
died  so  poor,  so  that  he  scarce  left 
Money  to  bury  him,  which  though  he 
had  a great  Wit,  did  argue  no  great 
Wisdom,  it  being  one  of  the  essential 
properties  of  a wise  Man  to  provide 
for  the  main  chance.” 


The  New  York  Times  at  the  end  of 
a withering  review  of  Hamlin  Gar- 
land’s "Rose  of  Dutcher’s  Coolly" 

draws  this  pen  picture  of  the  author: 
“Still  Mr.  Garland  Is  proclaimed  a great 
man,  an  Innovator,  a prophet.  He  is 
an  Idol  of  a certain  set,  prominent  in 
Boston  and  not  without  representation 
in  other  cities,  who  believe  that  Wall 
Street  and  Washington  should  be  de- 
stroyed, the  practice  of  medicine  and 
surgery  abolished,  the  worship  of  God 
In  churches  discountenanced,  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  disregarded,  and  the 
use  of  gold  or  Its  equivalent  as  money 
abandoned.  His  style  Is  not  good,  his 
vocabulary  Is  neither  rich  nor  pure, 
but  he  has  splendid  faith  In  himself, 
and  we  trust  he  Is  In  the  enjoyment  I 
of  the  good  health  he  prates  so  much  j 
about.” 


Mr.  Jeremiah  Allen  of  Boston  writes 
as  follows  to  the  Journal:  “The  commu- 
nication of  J.  S.  Ellis  of  Bourne  brought 
to  my  mind  the  tremendous  gale  which 


occurred  In  September,  "1816. 
then  seven  years  old.)  It  did  a 
deal  of  damage  In  Boston.  We  lived 
at  that  time  In  Milk  Street,  very  near 
the  corner  of  Batterymarch.  I recol- 
leot  looking  out  of  an  end  chamber 
window,  and  seeing  a very  large  pear 
tree  blown  down  on  Milk  Street,  oppo- 
site Adams,  which  Is  now  Kilby,  which 
caused  me  a great  deal  of  sorrow,  as 
the  boys  In  the  neighborhood  knew  It 
uore  very  nice  fruit,  as  wo  had  a chance 
iho  year  before  to  help  ourselves  very 
louiitlfylly.  After  the  gale  had  sub- 
lded,  there  was  a great  gathering  of 
lien  and  boys  to  pick  up  the  pears, 
which  had  blown  off  the  tree  before  It 
ell." 


Boston  Is  nothing  If  not  queer.  It 
low  turns  out  that  It  requires  a judg- 
nent  of  the  highest  court  to  determine 
he  fact  that  by  various  legislation  “a 
Harried  woman  becomes,  in  the  view 
t the  law,  a distinct  and  Independent 
•rson  from  her  husband.”  Probably  no 
toston  husband  needed  to  litigate  this 
roposltion  in  order  to  satisfy  his  own 
lind.  But  that  the  lower  courts  and 
n indefinite  number  of  lawyers  should 
eed  anything  but  experience  and  ob- 
rvatlon  to  establish  either  the  lnde- 
ndence  or  the  distinction  of  the  Bos- 
n wife  Is  curious.  Naturally  both 
ese  qualities  are  more  marked  and  ln- 
nse  in  the  ‘‘femme  sole,”  but  from 
le  Boston  woman  in  any  condition  of 
fe  they  are  notoriously  inseparable. 
—New  York  Times. 
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We  are  delighted  with  the  success 
of  the  Massachusetts  Fish  and  Game 
Commissioners  In  breeding  pheasants. 
May  the  time  soon  come  when  that 
nobler  bird,  the  heron,  will  receive 
due  attention.  May  we  live  to  see  the 
day  when  farmers  throughout  New 
England  will  have  each  a yardful  of 
herons.  Then  we  can  lay  the  pen  aside 
and  chant  the  Nunc  dlmlttls. 


There  is  a stir  in  literary  circles  over 
e publication  of  Stevenson’s  “Great 
orth  Road”  in  the  Christmas  number 
the  Illustrated  London  News.  One 
Mr.  Woodville’s  illustrations  repre- 
nts  the  novelist  on  his  death  bed, 
th  a vision  of  the  characters  in  his 
nry  in  the  background.  This  has 
,-en  offence  to  Mr.  Colvin,  one  of  Stev- 
son’s  executors,  especially  as  the 
reat  North  Road”  was  advertised  as 
evenson’s  "last  story."  As  a matter 
fact,  it  is  an  unfinished  romance 
itten  in  1884.  The  story  was  sold  to 
3 Illustrated  by  Mr.  Charles  Baxter, 
\ Colvin's  fellow-executor,  for  £225, 
high  price,  considering  the  length  of 
3 matter.  Mr.  Colvin  seems  to  think 
a story  of  very  inferior  quality,  but 
it  does  not  appear  to  be  the  opinion 
the  executor  who  sold  it. 
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acert  at  the  Boston  Theatre  for 
the  Benefit  of  the  Family  of  Mr, 
E.  Goldstein  — Appearance  of 
Paderewski. 

he  program  of  the  concert  given  last 
ht  at  the  Boston  Theatre  by  the 
it  on  Symphony  Orchestra,  Miss 
nklin  and  Mr.  Paderewski  for  the 
efit  of  the  family  of  Mr.  E.  Goldstein 
as  follows: 

Plure  to  “Leonore,’*  No.  3,  in  C ma- 

°P-  Beethoven 

Maria Gounod 

lin  obligato  by  Mr.  T.  Adamowski.) 

Miss  Franklin. 

asie  Polonaise,  op.  19 Paderewski 

Mr.  Paderewski. 

“Namouna”.... Lalo  I 

Gounod 

Miss  Franklin. 

garian  Rhapsody  No.  2 Liszt 

(Scored  by  Karl  Muller-Berghaus.) 

ture.  “William  Tell" Rossini 

Accompanist,  Mr.  Max  Zach. 
rely  there  was  a noble  response  to 
all  for  a deserving  charity.  Mr. 
isteln  was  for  several  years  the 
er  of  the  double-basses  of  the 
ip'hony  Orchestra.  He  was  most 
tent  in  his  public  duties;  estimable 
is  private  life;  highly  accomplished 
i master  of  his  instrument.  He 
ributed  in  no  mean  degree  to  the 
e of  proficiency  that  now  gives  this 
lestra  its  enviable  reputation 
ughout  the  musical  world. 

'•  Goldstein  is  now  in  the  Mc- 
n Asylum  hopelessly  insane.  It  is 
■ved  that  his  madness,  which  first 
ifested  itself  by  his  declarations  of 
normous  wealth  and  corresponding- 
laritable  intentions,  is  the  result  of  a 
which  injured  the  back  of  the 
1.  but  from  which  it  was  at  first 
>osed  he  recovered. 

**♦ 

assist  in  raising  a fund  to  pro- 
for  the  family  of  tnis  unfortunate 
ielan.  the  Symphony  Orchestra  and 
Paur  gladly  contributed  their  ser- 
>•  Mr.  Paderewski,  with  his  ac- 
omed  generosity  and  manly  inter- 
n humanity,  desired  to  give'his  aid. 
Campanari,  formerly  of  the  or- 
tra,  was  equally  eager,  but  he  is 
•r  an  inexorable  contract  with  his 
agers.  and  as  his  services  were 
ed  in  New  York,  he  was  unable 
ng  last  night.  Miss  Franklin  con- 
,;d  kindly,  and  at  short  notice,  to 
his  place. 

» * * 

e theatre  was  crowded  with  an 
usiastic  audience.  The  orchestral 
bers  were  performed  brilliantly  un- 
Mr.  Paur's  direction.  Mr  ’Pad- 
ski  piayed  with  his  usual  >uaes- 
and  was  applauded  vociferously, 
layed  In  response  the  arrangement 
Liszt  of  Schubert’s  “Hark  hark 
Lark.’’  and  a waltz  by  Chopin 
Franklin  sang  with  her  custom- 
skill.  The  net  receipts,  we  are 
will  be  about  $3000. 


Yet  the  pheasant  Is  not  to  be  de- 
spised. One  of  his  feathers  in  the 
harness  will  preserve  a horse  from  the 
evil  eye.  Ask  any  Neapolitan  cabman, 
if  you  do  not  believe  us. 

The  pheasant  is  also  useful  In  the 
making  of  a solemn  vow.  Thus  at 
the  great  dinner  given  at  Lille,  by 
Philip  the  Good,  Feb.  17,  1453,  a living 
pheasant  was  introduced;  and  the 
pheasant  bore  about  his  neck  a rich 
collar  studded  with  dazzling  gems.  The 
Duke  then  swore  solemnly  to  God,  the 
Virgin,  the  noble  dames  present,  and 
the  pheasant,  that  if  the  King  wished 
to  war  against  the  Turk  he  would  ac- 
company him  with  exceeding  joy,  and. 
If  there  was  need  of  it,  he  would  en- 
counter the  Sultan  hand  to  hand.  The 
extravagant  Monsieur  Pons  swore  to 
the  pheasant  that  he  would  not  sleep 
In  bed  any  Saturday  night  until  he  had 
killed  a Saracen. 


Like  all  Boston  inventions,  it  is  conve- 
nient and  ’real  cute.’  ” Will  Mr.  Ernst 
give  some  reference  to  this  use  of 
"card"  before  the  Revolution?  Picker- 
ing does  not  mention  the  use  in  his 
"Vocabulary”  (1816),  nor  does  Webster 
in  the  1828  edition  of  his  "Dictionary.” 

They  that  sniff  at  acrobatic  dancing 
and  shudder  at  the  thought  of  popular 
delight  in  variety  shows  should  ponder 
the  remarks  of  Dr.  Johnson  when  Bos- 
well told  him  he  had  been  to  see  a 
man  ride  three  horses.  The  eminent 
lexicographer  said:  “Such  a man,  sir, 
should  be  encouraged,  for  his  perform- 
ances show  the  extent  of  the  human 
powers  in  one  instance,  and  thus  tend 
to  raise  our  opinion  of  the  faculties  of 
man.  He  shows  what  may  be  attained 
by  persevering  application;  so  that 
every  man  may  hope  that  by  giving  as 
much  application,  although  perhaps  he 
may  never  ride  three  horses  at  a time, 
or  dance  upon  a wire,  yet  he  may  be 
equally  expert  in  whatever  profession 
he  has  chosen  to  pursue.” 
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The  pheasant  was  thus  used  in  Eng-  I 
land,  but  he  was  brought  In  roasted 
and  in  a pie,  the  head  with  gilded  beak 
and  the  tail  appearing  outside  the  crust. 
Douce  thought  the  oath  "By  cock  and 
pie”  came  from  this  habit;  but  in  this 
phrase,  “cock"  is  a perversion  of  the 
word  God  (an  intermediate  form  being 
"gock")  and  “pie”  is  the  ordinal  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 


As  soon  as  the  pheasant  Is  more  at 
home  in  Massachusetts,  no  doubt  oaths 
In  court  and  oaths  of  office  will  be  ad- 
ministered over  the  bird.  Mr.  Quincy 
lost  a fine  opportunity. 


Then  there  are  people  who  like  to 
eat  pheasants,  though  a more  thought- 
ful taste  prefers  the  heron.  Galen  rec- 
ommends the  flesh  of  the  pheasant  as 
nutritious  and  savory;  Averrhoes  pre- 
fers it  to  all  other  fowls;  Simeon  Seth, 
the  learned  leech,  says  that  it  Is  whole- 
some, easily  digested,  and  forms  good 
blood. 

When  you  serve  it,  remember  the  ad- 
vice in  Wynkyn  de  Worde’s  “Boke  of 
Kervynge,”  that  the  legs  and  wings 
are  to  be  lifted  the  same  as  those  of 
hens,  and  that  no  sauce  is  to  be  used 
with  It,  but  only  salt  and  powder  of 
ginger.  

“A  black  spot  appearing  on  the  nails 
is  a sign  of  bad  omen.”  The  danger 
may  be  averted  by  the  prompt  use  of 
soap,  water  and  a nail  brush. 


The  American  Jewess  gives  full  direc- 
tions for  women  to  hang  with  ease 
from  a street  car  strap.  These  direc- 
tions are  not  needed  in  Boston.  Long 
practice  has  inured  the  women  of  Bos- 
ton to  positions  of  grace  and  safety. 
“How  to  thank  a man  for  the  giving 
up  of  his  seat”  would  be  an  article 
more  to  the  purpose. 


Mr.  Plllsbury  has  still  games  to  play. 
Even  if  he  should  chance  to  be  de- 
feated In  the  long  run,  America  can 
still  be  proud  of  her  champion.  He  is 
not  like  the  famous  French  chess  play- 
er and  musician  Philidor,  who  was  in 
the  habit  of  saying  such  foolish  things 
that  la  Borde,  his  passionate  admirer, 
remarked  to  a neighbor,  "Do  you  see 
that  man  over  there?  He  has  no  com- 
mon sense.  He’s  a genius.” 


January  7,  1871,  in  Paris,  a piece  of 
horse  meat  weighing  33  centigrams,  in- 
cluding the  bone,  was  the  common  ra- 
tion for  two  people  for  three  days.  A 
small  turnip  cost  8 cents.  A litre  of 
onions  cost  $1 40.  Only  by  favoritism 
could  potatoes  be  bought  at  $4  a peck 
and  a half. 


Pouthler,  the  painter,  told  the  de  Gon- 
court  brothers  January  7,  1859,  that  he 
had  often  been  obliged  to  kill  hunger  by 
smoking  cigarettes,  and  one  of  his  col- 
leagues staid  two  days  in  bed  without 
eating,  tormented  In  sleep  by  dreams 
of  dinners  of  three  courses.  This  Is  all 
very  pathetic.  But  where  did  Pouthler 
get  his  cigarettes? 


Here  is  another  extract  from  a letter 
of  Mr.  C.  W.  Ernst:  “Boston  has  added 
many  words  to  our  mother  tongue.  ‘A 
Card,’  meaning  a personal  statement  in 
newspapers,  is  a Boston  term,  and 
dates  back  to  early  times,  when  men 
paid  their  compliments'  to  objectionable 
crown  ministers  by  printing  ’a  card’  n 
the  newspapers.  The  idea  took  im- 
mediately. and  is  still  popular.  When 
Robinson  & Jones  give  their  workmen, 
a Christmas  turkey  each,  the  workmen 
I are  apt  to  put  ‘a  card’  in  the  local  pa- 
1 per.  This  odd  use  of  the  word  origi- 
nated in  Boston  before  the  Revolution. 


First  Appearance  of  the  Boston 
String  Quartet — A Concert  of 
More  Than  Ordinary  Excellence. 

The  Boston  String  Quartet,  made  up 
of  Mr.  Isidor  Schnitzler,  first  violin; 
Mr.  Jacques  Hoffman,  second  violin; 
Mr.  Carl  Barleben,  viola,  and  Mr.  Fritz 
Giese,  ’cello;  gave  its  first  concert  last 
evening  in  Association  Hall.  The  pro- 
gram was  as  follows; 

Quartet  In  G major,  Op.  64,  No.  4 Haydn 

Piano  quartet,  C major,  Op.  23 Foote 

Quartet  in  E minor,  Op.  59,  No.  2.. Beethoven 

Admirable  as  are  the  performances 
of  the  Kneisel  Quartet,  there  is  plenty 
of  room  in  Boston  for  similar  organiza- 
tions. The  cultivation  of  chamber 
music  should  be  encouraged,  for  such 
music  is  one  of  the  purest  forms  of  the 
art.  These  concerts  are  almost  always 
free  from  meretricious  attractions:— 
there  is  seldom  merely  animal  curiosity 
to  draw  a hearer  to  the  hall;  there  is  no 
element  of  sensationalism;  there  is 
greater  attention  paid  the  music  than 
the  performers. 

On  general  grounds,  then,  the  appear- 
ance of  a quartet  of  capable  artists  is 
to  be  welcomed.  In  this  particular  In- 
stance the  welcome  should  be  roost 
hearty;  for  the  concert  last  night 
showed  surprising  proficiency  when  you 
consider  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first 
given  by  this  club,  and  it  gave  great 
promise  for  the  future. 

* * • 

An  eminent  critic  in  Chicago  mildly 
pooh-poohed  the  other  day  the  chamber 
music  of  Haydn  and  Mozart.  It  is 
hopelessly  old-fashioned,  he  said,  in 
effect;  charming  and  soothing  to  the 
men  of  former  generations,  but  un- 
sympathetic in  these  nervous  days 
when  music  should  rasp  the  nerves  and 
perplex  the  mind;  when  pessimism 
should  enter  into  a composer’s  inten- 
tions. I cannot  say  Amen  to  this.  True, 
Haydn  and  Mozart  wrote  perfunctory 
pot-boilers;  but  they  also  wrote  music 
that  for  its  purity  and  serenity  must 
for  years  to  come  oe  a delight,  even  if 
only  by  way  of  contrast.  Not  that  it 
is  necessary  to  play  all  the  movements 
of  one  of  these  old-fashioned  quartets. 
The  finale  of  the  Haydn  quartet  played 
last  night  might  well  have  been  omit- 
ted; for  it  is  not  distinguished;  in  fact, 
it  is  dull. 

This  same  quartet  was  played  with 
unusual  taste.  Thoroughly  delightful 
was  the  flowing  grace,  without  any  loss 
of  rhythmic  feeling,  in  the  minuet. 
Here,  as  in  the  other  movements,  there 
was  not  only  the  assurance  of  technical 
skill;  there  was  the  abiding  sense  of 
the  players’  due  sobordination,  one  to 
another,  there  was  the  legitimate  ex- 
pression of  sound  musical  feeling;  there 
was  no  attempt  to  enlarge  simplicity; 
in  a word,  the  composer  was  respected, 
but  not  slavishly.  There  was  no  taint 
of  sentimentalism.  On  the  contrary, 
there  was  a refreshing  virility,  even  in 
tenderness. 

The  piano  quartet  of  Foote  was  first 
played  at  a Kneisel  concert,  Feb.  16, 
1891,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  then 
made  a pleasing  impression.  With  the 
exception  of  the  finale,  it  shows  more 
spontaneity  and  true  romantic  feeling 
than  I find  as  a rule  in  the  works  of 
this  industrious  composer. 

The  Beethoven  quartet  chosen  is  the 
second  o£  the  three  dedicated  to  Rasou- 
mowsky,  the  one  with  the  sublime 
adagio,  which,  according  to  Czerny, 
was  suggested  to  Beethoven  by  the 
sight  of  the  bestarred  firmament,  and 
that  music  of  the  spheres  heard  by 
Pythagorus  and  a few  favored  mor- 
tals whose  ears  were  not  dull,  whose 
souls  were  not  gross  and  sensual.  This 
movement  was  finely  played,  as  was 
the  less  ‘nterestlng  allegro  that  pre- 
cedes it  To  perform  adequatelv  such 
music  is  no  easy  task;  to  play  it  so  that 
players  and  instruments  are  forgotten 
and  the  hearers  are  face  to  face  with 
Beethoven  is  a triumph. 

To  individualize  in  a concert  of  such 
merit  is  after  all  to  take  back  eulogy, 
for  where  there  is  special  praise  to  be 
awarded  there  is  no  true  ensemble. 
And  so  let  it  be  said  that  each  player 
contributed  in  full  measure  to  the  in- 
stantaneous success.  As  the  first  violin- 
ist has  the  heaviest  responsibility  In 
preparation  and  in  performance,  it  Is 
not  impertinent  to  add  that  Mr.  Schnit- 
zler proved  himself  to  be  exceedingly 
well  equipped  for  his  task.  In  solo  pas- 
sages his  performance  was  conspicuous 
for  its  accuracy,  brilliancy,  feeling  and 
taste.  And  all  lovers  of  music  re- 
joiced to  see  Mr.  Giese  again,  in  worthy 
company,  and  in  a place  where,  when 
he  is  at  his  best,  lie  has  no  equal. 

Philip  Hale. 


prominence  in  BtraTon  tnaTTT  was  sur-  I 
prising  to  find  that  Horticultural  Hall  \ 
was  not  completely  tilled  last  evening  i 
on  the  occasion  or  the  concert  of  the 
glee,  banjo  and  mandolin  clubs  from 
the  New  Hampshire  college.  To  be  | 
sure,  the  night  was  a bad  one,  but  those 
who  braved  the  storm  were  well  re-  I 
paid,  for  the  concert  was  thoroughly  I 
interesting.  The  audience  made  up  in 
enthusiasm  what  it  lacked  In  numbers,  I 
and  there  was  hardly  a number  on  the  I 
program  that  was  not  repeated  In  re- 
sponse to  demands.  The  glee  club  Is 
made  up  of  unusually  good  voices  and 
shows  the  result  of  faithful  drill.  Its 
best  results  were  obtained  in  the  sim- 
pler songs,  for,  like  most  college  glee 
clubs,  It  was  apt  to  attempt  too  much,  j 
The  boys  of  today  should  remember  I 
that  they  give  the  most  pleasure  to 
the  boys  of  long  ago  when  singing  the 
songs  which  they  used  to  sing  on  the 
campus  after  supper  as  the  twilight 
of  a summer  night  deepened.  Those 
were  the  days  when  college  songs  were 
the  most  prized,  and  a single  song  of 
the  sort  sung  on  those  evenings  is 
worth  hours  filled  with  waltz  songs 
and  drinking  songs.  The  banjo  club 
played  with  spirit  and  gave  as  much 
variety  to  the  program  as  banjo  play- 
ers can  do.  and  the  mandolin  club, 
while  showing  a tendency  to  drag  its 
selections,  added  to  the  attractiveness 
of  the  occasion. 

The  Dartmouth  Club  Is  especially 
fortunate  in  its  vocal  soloists,  and  Mr. 
E.  W.  Stockwell  and  Mr.  L.  S.  Cox 
made  the  greatest  success  of  the  even- 
ing. Mr.  Stockwell  possesses  a clear, 
rich  tenor  voice  which  he  handles  in 
a surprisingly  artistic  manner  for  a 
college  boy.  His  solos  were  delight- 
fully given,  and  in  the  chorus  numbers 
his  true,  sweet  voice  clearly  led  all. 
Mr.  Cox.  the  leader  of  the  club,  is  a 
genius  in  the  matter  of  singing 
comic  songs,  and  where  one  might 
have  anticipated  a tendency  toward 
buffoonery  he  was  delightfully  free 
from  that  fault.  He  was  recalled 
again  and  again,  so  long  as  he  had 
verses  for  his  topical  song. 

To  graduates  of  recent  years  t-here 
was  an  especially  Interesting  feature 
iu  the  singing  of  the  "Dartmoutn 
Song,”  which  was  written  by  Dr 
Segur  of  the  Emergency  Hospital,  and 
which  brought  the  thoroughly  pleasing 
concert  to  a close. 


‘‘The  time  has  come.”  the  walrus  said, 
“To  talk  of  many  things." 


The  Harvard  Crimson  insinuates  that 
the  Fly  Leaf,  edited  and  published  by 
Mr.  Walter  Blackburn  Harte,  is  "a  pub-  i 
lication  of  indecent  drivel.”  But  the 
Fly  Leaf  is  neither  indecent,  nor  Is  it 
drivel.  In  other  respects  the  criticism 
is  to  be  applauded. 


Destructive  criticism  Is  one  of  the 
keenest  joys  of  youth,  and  in  these  days 
of  prudishness  and  timidity,  when  the 
book  reviewer  writes  with  one  eye  on 
the  publisher  and  the  other  on  the 
public  of  his  journal  on  magazine,  im- 
petuous Youth  with  its  snlckersee  and 
battle-axe  is  neither  to  be  laughed  at 
nor  despised.  Marjorie  Fleming  was  the 
ideal  reviewer.  “Thomson  is  a beauti- 
ful author,"  wrote  Marjorie,  "and  Pope 
but  nothing  to  Shakspeare,  of  which 
I have  a little  knowledge.  ‘Macbeth’  is 
a pretty  composition,  but  awful  one.” 
Poor  thing!  She  had  not  seen  Irving’s 
amusing  version. 


Stirring  times  in  Maine.  A man  ar- 
rived in  Bangor  and  at  once  threw  tha 
town  into  wild  expectancy  by  amnounc- 
j ing  that  he  was  the  nephew  of  the 
! celebrated  humorist.  Dr.  Depew,  His 
first  jest  was  to  order  “a  dozen  of 
champagne  put  on  ice  Immediately.” 
Somehow  or  other  tills  did  not  sound 
like  a Depewlan  act,  for  Chauncey  Is  a 
genial;  wine-openers  gather  round  him; 
but  he  Is  not  an  opener.  However,  as 
the  nephew’s  Intentions  were  noble,  the 
people  of  Bangor  forgot  quickly  sus- 
picion. They  were  convinced  beyond 
doubt  and  peradventure  when  the  bril- 
1 liant  stranger  Indulged  In  the  sparkling 
bon-mot  of  drawing  a beautiful  pearl- 
handled  seven-shooter  by  means  of 
which  he  proposed  to  pick  off  the  han- 
dles of  the  tea  cups  on  a neighboring 
table,  and  without  disturbing  the 
guests.  Some  man  incapable  of  under- 
standing first-class  humor  grabbed 
|him  and  disarmed  him.  The  “nephew 
of  Mr.  Depew”  gave  the  landlord  $500— 
that  is,  he  gave  him  a check  for  $500—  | 
and  ordered  a special  train.  The  land-  | 
lord  replied  that  his  range  was  not  | 
large  enough  to  cook  it  properly,  but 
that  he  could  obtain  one  at  the  rail-  I 
way  station.  And  thus  is  the  monotony 
of  winter  in  Maine  relieved  by  the  ex- 
travagances of  w’andering  humorists. 


Mrs.  Potter  says:  "Bloomers  will 

never  merit  condemnation  if  worn  in 
the  proper  spirit.”  What  Is  this  spirit? 
Pride?  Or  humility? 


“It  only  remains  for  Lord  Salisbury 
to  discover  how  he  can  avoid  irritation 
of  American  susceptibilities  without 
compromising  British  dignity.”  Thl3 
sounds  as  though  it  were  taken  from  a 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operetta. 


"Baboo  kind  of  statesmanship”  Is  a 
dangerous  phrase,  Mr.  Roosevelt.  The 
compositor  is  tempted  to  juggle  with 
the  first  word,  or  to  take  liberties  with 
It. 


It 
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Again  we  listen  to  Mr.  C.  W.  Ernst: 
" 'Sleigh1  and  ‘sleighing'  are  Massachu- 
ffjeetts  words;  they  are  not  used  in  Eng- 
i land.  In  Boston  they  have  been  used 
, !|  for  more  than  150  years,  in  careful  dis- 
! tlnction  from  mere  sledding.  A sled  is 
, j something  mean  or  coarse;  a sleigh  is 
| 'something  "genteel,1  to  which  you  Invite 
. /the  ladles.  Before  the  Revolution  we 
! had  booby  sleighs,  sleighs  on  steel  run- 
ners, and  the  rest.  The  Benjamin 
1 1 Byndes  rode  in  a ‘sley  chaise1  as  early 
i 4 as  1733.” 

j ( E.  A.  Kendall,  in  his  “Travels 
Through  the  Northern  Parts  of  the 
United  States”  (1807-08),  says  that 
sleigh  Is  a local  name  for  sledge, 

| learned  of  the  Dutch  colonists.  Web- 
I ' ster  first  wrote  the  word  “sley.”  In 
■ his  Dictionary  (1828)  he  spells  it 
! "sleigh,”  but  he  does  not  allude  to  the 
distinction  made  by  Mr.  Ernst  between 
; “sled”  and  “sleigh.”  This  is  his  defini- 
tion: “A  vehicle  moved  on  runners, 

(and  greatly  used  in  America  for  trans- 
i porting  persons  or  goods  on  snow  or 
if  ice.”  A note  in  Pickering’s  Vocabu- 
fllary  supports  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Ernst:  “In  New  England,  as  a friend 

1 observes,  sleigh  is  a word  applied  to 
light  carriages  used  in  winter;  and  sled 
to  carriages  used  at  that  season  for 
heavy  articles.  ‘Sledge’  (he  adds)  is 
AMie  word  used  by  the  English  in  both 
eases."  From  which  it  would  appear 
Ethat  a portly  Aunt  Lucinda  or  stout 
,‘,'TJncle  Amos  in  Pickering’s  time  was 
carried  on  a sled,  not  a sleigh. 

Now,  a sled  or  sledge,  according  to 
Bailey  (1730  “is  a sort  of  carriage  with- 
out, or  with  broad  low  wheels,  used  in 
^Holland;”  also  “a  sort  of  trough,  or 
cart,  In  which  traitors  are  carried  to 
j execution.”  Ash  (1795)  defines  sled  as  a 
sledge,  a carriage  drawn  without 
wheels;  but  he  also  gives  this  definition 
I of  sledge— “a  carriage  with  very  low 
wheels.”  Florio,  in  the  latter  part  of 
;the  16th  century,  defines  sled  as  “a 
'trucke  or  sled  with  low  wheels.”  Tam- 
fourlatne,  in  Marlowe’s  tragedy,  said  fo 
iZenocrate: 

'••With  milk-white  harts  upon  an  ivory  sled. 
Thou  shalt  be  drawn  amidst  the  frozen  pools, 
lAnd  scale  the  icy  mountains1  lofty  tops, 
Which  with  thy  beauty  will  be  soon  re- 
l solved.” 

And  Hamlet’s  father  on  a memorable 
Occasion 

j “Smote  the  sledded  Eolack  on  Jha  ice.”- 


i 
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Recital  Given  by  Miss  Antoinette 
Szumowska  and  Mr.  Franz  On- 
| dricek  Yesterday  Afternoon  in 
Music  Hall. 

This  was  the  program  of  the  recital: 

Sonata,  C minor,  for  piano  and  violin.. 

Beethoven 

Miss  Szumowska  and  Mr.  Ondricek. 

Concerto,  F-sharp  minor Ernst. 

Mr.  Ondricek. 

Cameval  • Schumann  | 

Miss  Szumowska. 

o « zo  "\Y  agner 

Funtaiste:  "Bartered  Bride”  Ondricek 

Mr.  Ondricek. 

I Nocturne  Chopin 

i -p-turle  Chopin 

Menuet":::; PadereTw^i 

! Campanella  uiszt  | 

Miss  Szumowska.  . 

“Witches’  Dance”  Paganini 

Mr.  Ondricek. 

Mr.  Ondricek  yesterday  displayed  an 
unusually  large  and  often  noble  tone. 
He  made  light  of  all  sorts  of  technical 
difficulties.  He  played  with  general  ac- 
curacy, Quiet  confidence,  dazzling  brill- 
iancy. He  exhibited  a warmth,  a ten- 
derness, a dash,  that  surprised  the  hear- 
ers who  had  assisted  at  his  ddbut  at  a 
Symphony  concert  in  December,  and 
knew  him  only  by  that  performance 
He  answered  promptly  the  severest 
tests  of  virtuosoship,  in  the  common  ac- 
ceptation of  the  word.  He  showed  in- 
disputable temperament  and  unusual 
technique.  And  yet  his  playing  was  not 
wholly  satisfactory.  The  reason  was 
this:  He  at  times  gave  occasion  for 

the  suspicion  that  he  was  not  of  a thor- 
oughly musical  nature.  This  suspicion 
was  suggested  by  bis  phrasing,  for  he 
erred  singularly  in  the  punctuation,  as 
well  as  the' accentuation  and  inflections, 
given  to  his  sentences.  Thus,  a sen- 
tence would  not  be  properly  balanced. 
The  pivotal  note  would  be  slighted,  an 
unimportant  note  would  receive  undue 
attention.  Or  the  sentence  would  not 
be  rounded  properly.  There  would  be 
a comma  where  a period  was  required. 

I or  there  would  be  as  many  dashes  in  a 
I sentence  as  in  a paragraph  of  “Tristam 
Shandy.”  A beautiful,  haunting  voice 
read  as  though  the  words  were  not 
always  fraught  with  meaning.  Yet  such 
was  'the  charm  of  the  voice  that  the 
hearer  forgot  for  a moment  the  loose- 
ness of  grammatical  construction,  due 
to  the  rcr  der  rather  than  the  author, 
and  misa;  lied  intensity  or  indifference. 

The  difficult  concerto  by  Ernst  was 
played  hero  last,  I believe,  by  Mr. 
Adamowska  at  the  Symphony  concert 
of  Nov.  12,  1892.  It  is  a well-made,  ear- 
nest composition,  hopelessly  marred  by 
the  antiquated  vulgarity  of  the  chief 
theme.  The  horrid  and  cheap  senti- 
mentalism of  this  tune  at  first  leads 
the  hearer  to  accuse  the  concerto  of 
triviality.  This  accusation  is  unjust. 
Ondricek’ s fantaisie  on  themes  from 
Smetana’s  “Bartered  Bride"  suggested 
the  unpleasant  thought  tha:t  we  are  not 
likely  to  hear  the  opera  for  years  to 
come,  not  until  the  craze  for  hearing 


“star  singers”  is  over?  ‘The  niece  itself 
Is  strung  together  to  serve  the  purpose 
of  a virtuoso.  Paganini’s  famous  “Le 
Streghe”  brought  back  the  days  of 
childhood  when  1 marveled  at  Camilla 
Urso’s  agility  and  grew  tired,  waiting 
for  the  appearance  of  the  witches.  Mr. 
Ondricek  played  it  exceedingly  well; 
recalled,  he  added  Schumann’s  “Abend- 
lied”  to  the  program. 

*•* 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Miss  Szu- 
mowska made  her  first  appearance  in 
Boston  at  the  Symphony  concert  April 
6.  1895.  She  afterward  gave  two  re- 
citals. . . 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
Paderewski,  her  teacher,  is  his  an- 
drogynal  nature,  the  remarkable  combi- 
nation of  qualities  distinctively  mascu- 
line and  as  distinctively  feminine.  When 
she  plaved  last  year  she  was  a reflec- 
tion of  Paderewski’s  feminine  side.  Her 
performance  was,  as  a rule,  pale,  and 
yet  the  pallor  was  often  interesting,  at- 
tractive. It  seems  to  me  that  she  now 
plays  with  strength  that  is  apparently 
greater  than  it  was,  but  in  reality  is 
artificial:  that  she,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  lost  in  feminine,  appealing  charm. 
There  were  delightful  passages  in  the 
sonata  for  piano  and  violin.  There  were 
equal lv  delightful  passages  in  the  "Car- 
neval.”  but  the  latter  as  a whole  was 
disfigured  by  affectation  in  rhvthm  anu 
dynamic  contrasts.  Her  playing  of  the 
short  niec^  was  without  particular  dis- 
tinction Tf  it  was  always  amiable,  it 
was  at  times  aimless.  The  technique  of 
Miss  Szumowska  is  fluent,  yet  it  was 
not  flawless  vesterdav,  and  her  abuse  of 
the  damper  pedal  led  to  no  brilliant  re- 
sults. 

* '*  * 

The  audience,  though  comparatively 
small.  was  reasonably  enthusiastic. 
There  were  recalls,  and  Miss  Szumow- 
ska added  a number  to  the  program. 

Phit.tp  Hale. 

Heron,  a large  kind  of  water-Fowl.— 

Bailey. 

Heron,  a hern,  a large  fowl  that  feeds  on 
fish,  the  crane. — Ash. 

And  in  the  weedy  moat  the  heron,  fond 
Of  solitude,  alighted. 

Tlie  moping  heron,  motionless  and  stiff. 

That  on  a stone,  as  silently  and  stilly. 

Stood,  an  apparent  sentinel,  as  If 
To  guard  the  water-lily. 

Mr.  Zenas  Graves  of  Hannahs  Cor- 
ners writes  to  the  Journal  as  follows: 
“What  do  you  mean  by  wishing  that 
every  farmer  In  New  England  should 
have  a yardful  of  herons?  I have  lived 
here  for  60  years,  and  I never  saw  one 
raised  In  a barnyard.” 

We  do  not  doubt  your  word,  Mr. 
Graves.  | Alas,  there  was  not  a heron 
In  the  Boston  markets  yesterday  for  the 
table  or  to  serve  In  the  meaner  capac- 
ity as  household  pet.  There  were 
mountains  of  beef  and  mutton  and 
pork.  There  were  sausages  In  links 
long  and  tough  enough  to  run  a cable 
car.  There  was  the  tripe  that  looks 
like  a rubber  door-mat.  There  were 
turkeys,  gee3e,  ducks,  game— every- 
thing In  fact  that  turns  a super-sensi- 
tive person  toward  vegetarianism.  But 
there  was  not  one  heron.  When  we 
Inquired,  and  even  offered  fabulous 
sums,  rude  men  laughed.  And  this 
was  in  BostonI 


to  earn  hIPgalary.  But  he  should  have 
expressed  his  dissatisfaction  with 
America  In  blank  verse,  or  at  least  In 
rhyme. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough  is  so  deli- 
cate that  his  cigarettes  have  “a  stop- 
ping of  cotton  to  keep  the  nicotine  from 
his  mouth.”  Why  does  he  smoke  ciga- 
rettes? A man  of  his  breeding  can  af- 
'ford  to  smoke  a T.  D.  pipe,  which  Is 
healthier  and  cleaner  and  generally 
more  satisfactory. 

Let  hot  drinks  alone  in  such  cold 
weather,  unless  it  is  night  and  the  bed 
yawns.  During  the  day  do  not  he  se- 
duced even  by  hot  buttered  rum. 

Lovers  of  Greek  will  rejoice  that  In 
Lowell  there  Is  great  interest  at  present 
in  Pindar. 

A correspondent  writes  complaining 
of  the  lack  of  ventilation  hr  the  public 
schools.  Certain  schoolmasters  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  D.  T.  should  re- 
member, believed  It  was  wholesome  to 
inhale  the  air  which  had  passed  through 
the  lungs  of  their  pupils,  closing  the 
windows  in  order  purposely  to  facilitate 
that  operation;  but  Ingenhousz,  a 
learned  Dutch  physician,  combated  this 
notion. 
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There  were  few  gods  with  whom  there 
were  so  many  occult,  strange  and  forbidden 
mysteries  connected,  as  with  Janus. 

Now.  by  two-headed  Janus’. 

Nature  hath  formed  strange  fellows  in  her 
time. 

Where’s  the  janitor? 


We  have  already  spoken  earnestly 
about  the  merits  of  the  heron  as  an  ar- 
ticle of  food.  Let  us  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  bird  as  a valuable  compan- 
ion to  every  farmer.  You  are  a prac- 
tical man,  and  this  Instance  should 
appeal  to  you.  You  will  And  In  the 
works  of  Sonnlni  that  the  herons  In 
Egypt  are  called  "ox-keepers”  because 
they  seek  the  places  frequented  by 
(these  animals,  follow  them,  and  often 
perch  on  their  backs.  Raise  herons. 
And  you  will  find  easily  a cow  or  an 
ox,  by  the  downward  plunge  of  this 
beautiful  bird  In  air. 

You  may  say  in  objection  that  the 
heron  has  been  described  as  an  un- 
clean bird,  an  abomination  among  the 
fowls  (Lev.  xl.,  19;  DeuL  xlv.,  18).  The 
bird,  however,  was  slandered  by  the 
translators.  The  Hebrew  andphah  is 
not  equivalent  to  heron;  it  is  connect- 
ed by  Gesenius  (Thes.  p.  127)  with  the 
root  anaph  “to  snort  in  anger;”  It  is 
therefore  applicable  to  some  Irritable 
bird.  Now  the  heron  Is  noted  for  the 
suavity  of  its  manners,  and  It  Is  fond 
of  children. 

We  observe  with  pleasure  that  Mrs. 
Chant  is  at  last  lecturing  on  a subject 
dear  to  us  all,  “Home,  Sweet  Home.” 
Will  she  not  lend  her  persuasive 

voice  to  this  good  cause  of  pro- 
moting peace  and  health  by  the 

cultivation  of  herons.  As  a stu- 

dent of  history,  she  knows  that  in 
the  time  of  Edward  I.  the  price  of  an 
egret  or  dwarf  heron  was  18  pence,  the 
highest  assessed  price  of  water  fowl  in 
those  days;  that  in  the  time  of  Henry 
IV.  a thousand  egrets  were  served  up 
at  a single  entertainment.  Why  should 
the  heron  be  associated  only  with  the 
banquets  of  the  rich?  Here  in  New  Eng- 
land there  should  be  this  cry:  “On 

every  table  a heron  or  two.”  Children 
might  weep  for  a half-hour  at  the  death 
of  their  affectionate  playmate;  the 
housewife  might  -deplore  the  removal 
of  the  sworn  enemy  of  mice;  but  all 
would  be  comforted  after  the  delicious 
meat,  skillfully  carved,  entered  lament- 
ing mouths. 

Mr.  Alfred  Austin  has  already  begun 


The  word  “janitor,”  young  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  is  not  derived,  dictionaries 
to  the  contrary,  from  “janua”  (a  door); 

It  is  derived  from  Janus. 

Observe  the  appropriateness  of  the 
derivation.  The  ancient  Italic  deity  was 
represented  with  two  faces.  The  janitor 
has  two  faces,  one  looking  at  the  land- 
lord, the  other  at  the  tenant. 

The  month  of  January  was  sacred  to 
Janus,  and  solemn  sacrifices  were  of- 
fered to  him.  Propitiatory  offerings  are 
now  made  to  the  janitor  in  the  freezing 
month  that  make  him  rub  hands  with 
horrid  glee. 

Janus  gave  access  to  the  prayers  of 
the  Romans  to  Jupiter.  The  tenant  be- 
seeches the  landlord  through  the  jani- 
tor.   _ 

In  the  Salian  verses  Janus  had  even 
the  high  title  of  the  God  of  Gods. 
The  janitor  is  the  supreme  household  . 
deity.  He  is  far  above  the  Iceman,  the 
milkman,  the  man  that  crowds  the  gas 
meter,  and  the  policeman  of  the  beat. 

Janus  presided  over  Space,  Time, 
Peace  and  War.  Does  no't  the  janitor 
rule  in  like  manner? 

When  you  go  among  the  Etruscans 
you  find  Janus  is  known  as  Jano,  and 
he  is  thus  described:  “Jano  is  a spirit 

with  two  heads,  one  of  a Christian  (1.  e., 
human)  and  one  of  an  animal,  and  yet 
he  hath  a good  heart,  especially  that 
of  the  animal,  and  whoever  desires  a 
favor  from  them  should  Invoke  both, 
and  to  do  this  he  must  take  two  cards 
of  a tarooco  pack,  generally  the  wheel 
of  fortune  and  the  dlavolo  indlavoloto, 
and  put  them  on  the  Iron  of  the  bed, 
and  say: 

“ ’Thou  devil  who  art  chief 
Of  all  the  fiends! 

I will  crush  thy  head 
Until  the  spirit  of  Jano 
Thou  callest  for  me.’  ” 

This  shows  the  folly  of  ever  appealing  j 
solely  to  the  good  heart  of  the  Janitor,  j 
You  should  appeal  also  to  his  baser  na- 
ture, which  is  so  often  in  evidence. 

Jano,  or  Janus  in  modern  times,  is  the 
symbol  of  prudence,  the  mystio  Bapho- 
met  which  signifies  secrecy  and  Illumi- 
nation; the  weird  prophetic  spirlt- 
What  an  admirable  description  of  the 
janitor,  who  controls  the  gas  and  the 
heat.  Prudence,  secrecy  and  illumina- 
tion! No  one  ever  knows  where  a Janitor 
lives;  or  where  he  is  when  the  fire  is 
out,  except  that  the  Janitor  is  always 
out’  with  the  fire.  Secrecy  and  Pru- 
dence! 

Janitors  never  die.  Perhaps  they  suf- 
fer transformations  and  change  skins 
as  they  move  from  house  to  house.  But 
you  never  saw  a dead  janitor. 

And  here  is  a problem  suggested  by 
this  discussion.  The  solution  of  it  will 
afford  amusement  and  Instruction  to 
little  boys  and  girls  these  dark  winter 
evenings.  If  three  pounds  of  steam  will 
not  heat  sufficiently  the  first  floor,  how 
cold  will  It  be  In  the  rooms  of  the 
fourth  floor?  We  shall  be  pleased  to 
publish  the  name  and  address  of  the  j 
sender  of  the  correct  answer. 

Mr.  Sievelcing  played  the  Les  Adleux 
sonata  prestissimo. 

Paul  Verlaine  is  dead.  They  that  knew 
his  strange  life  of  alternate  mystic  re- 
ligious contemplation  and  debauchery 


are  not  stjfpt  is  only 

llfty-one  years.  If  you  wish  to  form 
some  Idea  of  this  extraordinary  man, 
read  the  essay  of  George  Moore  In  his 
“impressions  and  Opinions/’  the  study 
of  Jules  Lemaltre,  the  Confessions 
of  Verlaine,  published  last  year;  a 
above  all  read  his  poems.  There  Is  a 
volume  of  selections  from  his  works, 
and  Miss  Gertrude  Hall  of  this  town 
has  translated  some  of  his  poems  | 

English,  showing  a large  appreciation 
of  Verlaine’s  genius— but  after  all  he 
Is  untranslatable.  Remember  when  you 
read  Nordau— if  you  ever  thus  waste 
your  time — that  the  sour  Hebrew  was  j 
snubbed  by  Verlaine  and  his  set,  and  | 
that  revenge  Is  sweet. 

We  are  too  near  this  remarkable  poet  1 
to  assign  him  his  true  place.  Surely  he 
has  Influenced  greatly  the  young  poets 
of  France  and  England.  His  devo- 
tional pieces,  hopeful,  adoring,  peni- 
tential, will  be  forever  dear  to  mystics, 
the  broken-hearted,  the  sinful  snared 
hy  the  body.  And  after  all,  dear 
brethren,  it  is  enough  for  one  man  to 
have  written  these  four  lines,  that  ap- 
pear In  “Art  pogtlque,"  published  in  the 
Volume  entitled  “Jadls  et  Nagufire:  I 

Car  nous  voulons  la  Nuance  encor. 

Fas  la  Couleur,  rlen  que  la  nuance! 

Oh!  la  nuance  seule  fiance 
Le  rGve  au  reve  et  la  flfite  au  corl 

These  lines  have  been" thus  Englished:  j 
Tone  we  must  have  and  all  else  scorn. 

Only  shade,  no  color,  no  splendor: 

O tone  I the  tender  sole  love  blender 
Of  dream  with  dream  and  flute  with  horn. 
And  yet  this  Is  a pale  reflection  of  the 
original  beauty. 

Mr  C.  W.  Ernst  replies  as  follows  to 
the  question  propounded  in  the  Journal 
of  the  7th: 

“The  term  ’card.’  meaning  a personal 
statement  In  newspapers,  originated  In 
Boston  before  the  Revolution,  and  has 
become  a part  of  the  American  lan- 
guage The  latter  fact  is  notorious, 
and  Is  admitted  by  the  new  English 
Dictionary,  sometimes  known  as  Mur- 
ray’s vol.  2,  page  111,  coL  3.  To  prove 
the  use  of  the  term  before  the  Revolu- 
tion it  suffices  to  quote  the  Boston  Ga- 
zette of  March  13,  1769,  page  3,  col.  1, 
where  'the  colonists  present  their  com- 
pliments to  L d H— V waning 

Lord  Hillsborough,  the  heading  of  the 
skit  being  ’A  Card.’  ’A  Card,’  being  a 
notice  of  thanks,  appeared  In  the  Bos- 
ton Evening  Post  of  March  1,  1773.  Sim- 
ilar advertisements  headed  ‘A  Card 
may  be  seen  In  the  Gazette  of  May  12 
1777,  and  March  8,  1779.  The  Gazette  of 
March  22, 1779,  contains  ‘A  Card,’  and  the 
statement:  'I  published  a card  directed  j 

to  the  General  Court.’  An  amusing  , 
skit  headed  ‘A  Card,’  appeared  In  the  i 
Gazette  of  Feb.  9,  1795.  Perhaps  this 
will  suffice  to  sustain  the  allegation 
that  the  term  originated  before  the  Rev-  j 
olution,  and  that  it  became  immediate-  j 
ly  popular.  If  anybody  thinks  the  term 
originated  in  New  York  or  London,  let/ 
them  produce  evidence,  that  Is,  quota 
tions  with  chapter  and  verse.” 

We  were  sure  that  Mr.  Ernst  was 
well-heeled  with  quotations.  In  the 
New  English  Dictionary  the  first,  and 
in  fact  only,  example  given  of  this 
American  use  of  the  word  is  dated 
”1887.’’ 


Mr.  Ernst  adds:  “Words  should  be 
studied  and  treated  like  persons.  In 
biography  and  genealogy,  one  tries 
to  find  the  birthday,  the  residence,  the 
business,  marriage  and  death  of  per- 
sons. The  dictionaries  should  treat 
words  In  the  same  manner.  Words  have 
a birthday  and  birthplace;  they  mi- 
grate; sometimes  they  marry;  and  i 
they  die,  unless  the  language  of  heaven 
be  English,  which  is  not  improbable. 
But  it  will  be  the  language  of  early 
Boston.  I think.’’ 

/.  4 (/■ 
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Mr.  Harry  Fay’s  Concert— Appear- 
ance of  Mr.  Leopold  Lichtenberg 
—A  New  Piano  Trio  of  Dvorak. 

Mr.  Harry  Fay,  assisted  by  Mr  Leo- 
pold Lichtenberg  of  New  York,  vio  ’ 
and  Mr.  Leo  Schultz  ot  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  ’cellist  gave  a 
cencert  last  evening  in  Bumstead  Hal  . 
The  program  was  as  follows. 

Sonata,  Op.  69.  No.  1.  Piano  and  violin.^  I 

i o*>  Nicod6  j 

T Tnrulie-Zweifel . Op.  - Rubinsteln  ! 

Barcarolle.  °P-  o0:  . .Paderewski 

re’^rPb:  90.  Piano,  viofin^ 
First  time  in  Boston. 

Dussek’s  music  is  seldom  hear  n j 
these  days,  yet  in  his  time  he  was  re- 
garded as  a fine  fellow  until  he  grew  so 
fat  that  he  stayed  in  bed  and  spurre 
his  imagination  by  frequent  and  int  - 
nal  applications  of  alcohol.  "Would  that 
the  alcohol  showed  itself  in  his  music, 
some  irreverent  hearer  might  say.  For 
it  is  to  be  confessed  that  Time  yawned 
some  years  ago  at  the  mention  of  Dus- 
ssk's  name  and  tossed  carelessly  the 
pile  of  notes  into  his  dust-bin.  Theie 
are  at  least  80  of  these  sonatas  for  piano 
( and  violin.  Do  young  violinists  or  old 
violinists- play-them  often?..The  name 


lussek”  has  not  appea 
me  years,  I believe,  on  a progi 
y pretension. 

Vrul  yet  after  hearing  the  (Inc  per- 
miance  of  Mr.  Llchtenberg  last  even- 
; In  this  sonata,  the  question  arose 
tether  the  sense  of  form,  and  grace, 


note  to  the  program  was  to  this 
et:  “Dvorak  says:  ‘Dumky’  Is  a 

sslan  word,  and  cannot  bo  literally 
nslated.  It  Is  a sort  of  folks-song, 
a moody,  melancholic  character.” 
w this  trio  of  Dvorak  is  untranslat- 
e.  It,  too,  Is  moody,  and  of  Icelan- 
dic character.  It  shifts  restlessly 
m dismal  complaint  to  more  dismal 
,'ety.  At  first  the  hearer  thinks, 
his  is  charming  in  Its  exotic  raoiim- 
ness;"  but  live  minutes,  ten,  fifteen 
ss,' and  the  burden  of  melancholy, 
mless,  vague,  becomes  intolerable 
1 the  abomination  of  desolation.  I do 
mind  extraordinary  harmonic  pro- 
sslons  even  when  they  defy  a vvilder- 
s of  professors  provided  that  a noble, 
utlful,  or  thrilling  effect  is  gained 
reby;  but  the  occasional  ugliness  In 
3 trio  is  not  of  the  species  that  is 
n to  greatness.  I admit  that  the 
pie  to  whom  the  themes  are  fraught 
h association  may  delight  in  Dvorak’s 
itment  of  the  familiar  airs;  they  wel- 
the  tunes  and  the  associations; 
y may  possibly  welcome  the  develop- 
lt  of  the  themes,  such  as  it  is;  but 
he  Latin  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  races 
h music  is  exotic,  and  a trio  that  Is 
tic  from  beginning  to  end  must  be 
them  a bore. 


was  a great  pleasure  to  hear  Mr. 
htenberg,  with  his  fine  tone,  admi- 
le  technique,  warm  and  musical  tem- 
ament.  Would  that  he  now  were  a 
ow-townsman,  actively  engaged  here 
he  display  of  his  rare  art!  Mr.  Lich- 
berg  was  ably  seconded  by  Mr. 
ultz. 


r.  Fay  is  to  be  thanked  for  giving 
opportunity  of  hearing  such  strong- 
contrasted  chamber  music.  As  a 
list  he  was.  perhaps,  heard  to  best 
antage  in  the  trio.  In  the  sonata 
was  at  times  too  much  in  evidence, 
by  the  way,  in  concerts  of  this 
are  the  lid  of  a grand  piano  should 
lown,  not  up.  In  the  group  of  piano 
es  there  was  not  ever  present  beau- 
>f  tone  or  adequate  clean-cut  tech- 
ie. There  was  a good  sized  and 
lausive  audience. 


Philip  Hale. 


correspondent  asks  why  women  on 
ring  a street  car  will  stand  near 
loor  and  look  either  imploringly  or 
jhtlly  at  the  men  seated  near  her, 
gh  at  the  other  end  of  the  car 
are  empty  seats.  We  have  ob- 
ed  this  practice,  but  we  cannot 
any  explanation.  We  have  re- 
d the  matter  to  the  Earnest  Stu- 
of  Sociology. 


same  correspondent  wishes  to 
v where  the  Great  Wild  East  Show 
present.  Why,  It  is  here,  sir.  and 
ibout  you.  No  doubt  you  are,  un- 
ciously,  one  of  the  leading  attrac- 


ight  be  well  for  certain  members 
le  Playgoers’  Club  to  read  thought- 
■ the  plays  of  Alexander  Dumas 
lounger,  and  also  the  prefaces  at- 
ed  to  these  plays  In  the  complete 
on.  These  members  would  then 
jver  that  they  had  wronged  cruelly 
flippantly  the  memory  of  one  of 
greatest  moralists  as  well  as  play- 
hts. 


nth  in  Boston,  spoken  today,  says: 
d so  they  have  broken  up  a duly 
sed  club  because  of  gambling, 
btless  this  is  • the  law.  I assume 
the  Police  Commissioners  are  no 
e respecters  of  clubs  than  of  per- 
and  that  they  will  see  the  laws 
reed  impartially.  How  about  the 
r clubs,  Gen.  Martin— the  prominent 
well-known  ones,  where,  as  Is  well 
jvn,  quiet  games  of  poker  not  a few 
constantly  played?  Are  they  also 
e raided?  And  if  not,  why  not?” 


L.  B.  C.:  Tvette  Guilbert  pronoun- 
her  last  name  as  though  “Guil” 
ned  with  “pill”  and  ”bert’'  were 
ed  "bear.” 


Anglo-Itallan  paper  written  In 
glish  as  she  Is  spoken”  announced 
arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
II  s Graee  the  Duk  of  Marlborough 


American  magazine  gives  a pic- 
of  Arundel  Castle  as  the  place 
re  Scott  spent  his  childhood.  The 
mstance,  as  Mr.  Andrew  Lang 
ts  out,  has  hitherto  been  wholly 
red  by  Scott's  biographers,  and 
manifestly  forgotten  by  himself,  as 
nowhere  alludes  to  the  fact.  But 
genius  of  America  Is  always  mak- 
fresh  and  wholly  unexpected  dis- 
rles. 


e shoulders,  and  5 feet  $eep  from  the 
bone  to  the  back;  his  teeth  wore 
each  about  the  size  of  an  ox’s  foot,  and 
his  shin  bone  measured  4 feet.  Let's 
see:  What  was  the  date  of  the  dis- 

covery of  the  Cardiff  Giant? 


tuner  me  sense  oi  rorm,  anu  grace, 
1 architectural  beauty  of  the  old 
nposer  is  not  really  worth  more  than 
gropings  of  Dvorak  In  his  "Dumky” 


Mr.  Adam  Bedee  of  Roaring  Rapids 
writes  to  the  Journal  as  follows:  ”1 

now  keep  guinea-hens  and  would  like 
to  know  If  you  would  advise  raising 
herons  instead.”  We  by  no  means  de- 
spise the  G-ulnea  fowl,  which  In  the  16th 
century  was  confounded  frequently 
v.th  the  turkey.  This  Interesting  and 
edible  bird  was  Introduced  Into  Prance 
about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century  by 
merchants  who  came  from  Guinea,  and 
Belon  informs  us  that  the  galllna  Afrl- 
cana  et  Numldica,  as  he  calls  It,  was 
then  common  In  the  mansions  of  rich 
and  powerful  lords.  Harcourt  found  In 
Guinea  (1613)  that  every  house  “hath 
cocks,  hens  and  chickens,  * as  In  Eng- 
land.” A traveler  In  Sierra  Leone  In 
1607  speaks  of  the  “store  of  gulny 
hennes,  which  are  very  hurtfull  to  their 
rice." 


We  advise  Mr.  Bedee  to  dispose  grad- 
ually, and  we  hope  profitably,  of  his 
stock,  and  then  devote  his  undivided 
attention  to  herons.  Let  him  renumber 
the  words  of  Xago:  “Ere  I would  say,  I 
would  drown  myself  for  the  love  of  a 
Guinea-hen,  I would  change  my  human- 
ity with  a baboon.”  You  will  find  no 
such  sneering  allusion  to  a heron  In 
Shakspeare’s  plays. 


appreciated  and  whose  death  must  still 
l be  regarded  us  a loss,  not  only  to  Ills 
country,  but  to  the  whole  ruusLal 
world. 

\\  hen  this  symphony  was  first  pro- 
duced here,  Dec.  29,  1891,  the  Journal 
reviewed  it  at  length.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  better  lo  say  that  the  Jour- 
nal eulogized  it  in  superlatives;  only 
the  third  movement  seemed  unworthy, 
and  in  a measure  trivial.  A second 
hearing  only  confirms  and  intensifies 
the  enthusiastic  admiration  felt  a year 
ago.  Still  does  the  first  movement  with 
Us  mingled  melancholy  and  sensuous- 
ness sum  iiji  the  lives  of  many  men. 
(And  is  not  the  sensuousness  of 
thoughtful  minds  the  keenest  melan- 
choly?) Still  does  the  rhythmic  charm 
of  the  second  movement  entrance.  The 
third  movement  now  seems  as  though  it 
were  deliberately  the  exposition  of  the 
Intrinsic  vulgarity  of  popular  fame;  the 
vanity  of  which  leads  to  the  final 
elegy.  As  for  the  elegy  Itself,  it  seems 
to  me  the  highest  flight  of  Imagination 
in  absolute  music  since  Beethoven  left 
the  world.  The  pangs  of  death,  the 
farewell  to  all  that  is  known,  the  terror 
at  the  thought  of  spiritual  visions  that 
are  to  be  seen  with  spiritual  eyes,  or 
the  horrid  thought  of  annihilation— are 
these  not  in  tills  final  masterpiece  of 
Tschaikowsky  ? 


It  is  doubtful  reverence  to  expose  to 
the  light  the  weak  works  of  a strong 
man.  Even  von  Biilow,  with  all  his 
brilliancy  as  a conductor,  could  not  put 
the  breath  of  life  into  the  overture  to 
“The  Corsair”  by  Hector  Berlioz. 


Here  is  an  example  o{  the  dignified 
manner  in  which  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
deals  with  the  passing  show  In  the 
police  courts:  Mr.  Edward  M'Gough 
was  a little  too  previous  with  the  New 
Year's  Eve  convivialities  In  which  his 
nation  delights,  and  the  sad  conse- 
quence Is  that  he  will  not  have  any 
when  the  right  time  comes.  He  Is  a 
donkey-man  on  the  steamship  Osborne, 
now  lying  in  the  East  India  Dock,  so 
that  his  first  outward  and  visible  sign 
of  joviality  naturally  was  to  neglect  his 
boiler,  whereby  he  risked  more  lives 
than  his  own.  But  there  was  worse  to 
come,  for  he  then  got  "outrageous  In 
tongue  and  manner."  We  are  not  per- 
mitted to  know  details  about  the 
tongue,  but  as  to  manners— well.  It  is 
certainly  not  etiquette  to  hit  the 
second  engineer  with  a slice-bar, 
-which  we  take  to  he  something  heavy 
made  of  Iron.  After  that  It  was  a 
case  of  "manners  none,"  though  we 
hope  we  ought  not  to  add  "customs 
nasty,"  because  that  would  Imply  that 
It  Is  Edward’s  pleasing  custom  to  stick 
his  teeth  with  great  determination  Into 
the  second  engineer’s  legs.  He  further 
visited  the  stokehold  and  the  fireman, 
Osman  Scudan,  no  doubt  some  relation 
of  our  old  friend  Osman  Digna,  who 
used  to  be  killed  and  resuscitated 
■weekly  a year  or  two  ago.  Osman  Sou- 
dan, at  any  rate,  seems  to  be  equally 
hard  to  kill;  for  he  only  turned  up  In 
6urglcal  bandages,  though  Edward  had 
playfully  tapped  his  head  with  an  Iron 
lamp,  and  then  bowled  another  at  him 
which  laid  his  cheek  open.  For  all  this 
Mr.  Dickinson  named  five  weeks,  and 
they  seem  distinctly  cheap  at  the  price. 


The  chief  trouble  with  Miss  Lang’s 
concert  aria  is  that  while  it  deals  with 
a dramatic  subject,  the  thing  itself  is 
undramatic.  Even  in  the  orchestral  ac- 
companiment, which  recalls  the  remark 
of  Sain-Saens  that  when  women  write 
for  orchestra  they  wish  to  prove  their 
masculine  mind  by  being  noisier  than 
men,  there  is  no  genuine  dramatic  feel- 
ing' or  accentuation  of  the  text.  There 
is  neither  pivotal  point  n'or  climax. 
When  a woman  shrieks  or  laments 
there  is  either  a constant  recurrence  to 
the  cause  of  woe,  or  one  great  spasm 
to  which  Nature  gives  way  and  finds 
relief,  or  art  least  silence.  Miss  Lang 
took  her  verses  from  Tasso,  who  has 
been  reckoned  a pretty  poet;  but  it 
seems,  according  to  the  program-book, 
that  poor  Whiffen’s  English  translation 
was  at  times  too  ”a-nti-musical.”  Miss 
Lang  substituted  then  her  own  prose, 
and  the  singer  was  obliged  last  even- 
ing to  declaim  such  intensely  musical 
phrases  as  "persecution’s  thra.il”  and 
"great  Chieftain.”  Inasmuch  as  this 
aria  is  without  point,  without  climax, 
without  dramatic  declamation,  without 
appealing  melody,  I wonder  at  the 
causes  that  led  Mr.  Paur  to  welcome  it 
to  a Symphony  concert  in  Music  Hall. 
Miss  Franklin  displayed  the  purity  of 
her  voice  and  art;  in  other  words  she 
made  as  much  out  of  the  aria  as  was 
in  all  reason  possible.  The  audience  ap- 
preciated her  earnestness  and  her  art 
and  she  was  loudly  applauded. 


Mr.  Adamowski  gave  a delightful  per- 
formance of  the  Scotch  Fantasia.  In 
cantabile  passages,  he  played  with  un- 
usual warmth  and  feeling,  at  the 
pame  time  with  musical  authority.  And 
in  the  passages  that  call  for  brilliancy. 
Ihis  technique  was  amply  adequate.  All 
in  all  Mr.  Adamowski  appeared  to  bis 
great  advantage,  and  he  richly  de- 
served the  hearty  applause. 


The  orchestra  played  exceedingly  well 
throughout  the  concert,  and  the  men 
played  the  symphony  as  though  they 
loved  it. 

Philip  Hale. 


The  question  of  adders  swallowing 
their  young  and  afterward  disgorging 
them  alive  Is  practically  set  at  rest 
by  a story  In  the  Zoologist  of  Mr. 
Charles  Joyce,  of  Houghton.  Dorset, 
who,  seeing  an  adder  perform  the  first 
part  of  the  operation  on  his  approach, 
took  the  precaution  before  killing  It 
to  tie  a string  round  Its  neck.  On 
reaching  home  he  cut  the  string,  when 
thirteen  little  adders  emerged  un- 
scathed, showing  that  wherever  they 
had  lodged  It  could  not  have  been  In 
the  stomach  of  their  parent.  It  was 
Ben  Jonson  who  wrote 
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Yvette  Guilbert;  Her  Life, 
Character  and  Opinions. 


First  Performances  of  “ The 
Chieftain  ” — Its  Genesis. 


“Or,  till  we  speak,  must  all  run  in.  ta  one, 
Like  the  young  adders  to  the  old  one’s 
mouth.” 


In  the  year  1895  the  lifeboats  of  the 
I Royal  National  Lifeboat  Institution 
i were  launched  427  times  on  service  and 
J saved  519  lives.  The  Institution  has  a ! 
'fleet  of  303  boats. 
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j Eleventh  Symphonic  Concert  in 
Music  Hall  Last  Evening — Mr. 
Timothee  Adamowski  Played 


Bruch’s  Scotch  Fantasia  Delight- 


think  ‘phaeton,’  meaning  the  well 
wn  pleasure  wagon,  originated  In 
on,  and  prior  to  the  Revolution.” 
:.  W.  Ernst. 


was  on  Jan.  II,  1613,  that  masons 
ing  near  the  ruins  of  a castle  in 
phine,  at  the  depth  of  18  feet  dis- 
ced a brick  tomb  30  feet  long,  12 
wide,  and  8 feet  high,  on  which 
a gray  stone  with  the  words  "The- 
>ochus  Rex”  cut  thereon.  Inside 
tomb  was  found  a human  skeleton, 
et  and  a half  long.  10  feet  wide  across 


folly. 


The  program  of  the  11th  Symphony 
concert  was  as  follows: 

Symphony  No.  6,  in  13  minor,  “Pa- 

thetique"  (second  time).  .Tschaikowsky 
Fantasia  on  Scotch  Folk-melodies,  for 

violin  Bruch 

Concert  Aria,  “Armida”  (MS.)  (first 

time)  Miss  Bang 

Overture  to  ’’The  Corsair”  (first  time).. 

Berlioz 

There  is  a story  that  Tschaikowsky 
did  not  die  of  cholera;  that,  weary  of 
glory,  strife  and  tribulation,  he  poi- 
soned himself;  and  that  in  anticipation 
of  the  tragedy  he  wrote  the  noble  Ba- 
thetic symphony.  Whether  this  tale 
is  true,  or  whether  it  is  as  false  as 
I the  long-believed  and  base  rumor  that 
Mozart  was  poisoned  by  jealous  Sali- 
eri, the  symphony  may  well  remain 
the  requiem  of  the  great  Russian  com- 
nnser.  whose  genius  is  more  and  more 


The  sketch  of  the  career  of  Yvette 
Guilbert  as  told  by  Jules  Martin  in  “Nos 
Artistes”  (Paris,  1895),  is  as  follows: 
“Born  at  Paris,  January  20,  1868.  Six 
months  of  study  with  Landrol.  Debut 
at  Bouffes-du  Nord  in  ‘Les  Petites 
ouvriOres  de  Paris’  (1888);  she  then  went 
to  the  NouveautOs  (1889);  then  to  the 
Cluny  (1889),  and  to  the  Varietfes  (1890). 
Debut  at  Cafe-concert  toward  the  end 
of  1890.  Now  engaged  at  the  Scala  and 
the  Eldorado  at  21,000  francs  a month. 
Sang  in  the  ’revue’  at  the  NouveautOs, 
1892.”  But  this  sketch  gives  only  a faint 
idea  of  the  queen  of  music-hall  singers. 


Perhaps,  madam,  you  look  askew  at 
music  halls  and  the  singers  and  the  per- 
formers therein.  Let  me  Invite  your  at- 
tention to  these  words  of  George  Moore: 
“The  hall  Is  at  least  a protest  against 
the  wearisome  stories  concerning  wills, 
misers  in  old  castles,  lost  heirs,  and  the 
woful  solutions  of  such  things — she  who 
has  been  kept  in  the  castle  cellar  for 
twenty  years  restored  to  the  delights 
of  hairpins  and  a mauve  dress,  the 
ingenue  to  the  protecting  arm,  etc.  The 
music  hall  is  a protest  against  Mrs. 
Kendal’s  marital  tendernesses  and  the 


(abortive  platitudes  of  SfessrsTT^ettlt  and 
[Sims;  the  music  hall  Is  a protest  against 
1 Sardou  and  the  Immense  drawing  room 
sets,  rich  hangings,  velvet  sofas,  etc., 
so  different  from  the  movement  of  the 
English  comedy  with  Us  constant 
change  of  scene.  The  music  hall  Is  a 
protest  against  the  villa,  the  circulat- 
ing library,  the  club,  and  for  this  the 
I’ ’all’  is  inexpressibly  dear  to  me." 


I Hero  is  Mr.  James  G.  Huneker's 
description  of  Yvette’s  personal  ap- 
pearance, when  he  first  saw  her  at  the 
Olympia,  New  York: 

“She  was  decidedly  too  good  looking 
for  what  we  had  been  prepared,  and 
she  looked  like  a sweet,  demure  nun 
out  on  a lark— if  you  can  fancy  such  a 
thing.  Her  hair  is  a tone  or  two  darker 
than  Paderewski’s,  and  one  of  her  eyes 
is  much  larger  than  the  other, 
j “In  the  right  eye  innocence  hath  Us 
I abode,  an  ingenious,  a pure  eye,  capable 
of  chaste  glances  and  occasional  coy 
glances.  Eut  the  left  eye  is  the  eye  of 
a degenerate.  It  is  veiled  even  when 
I wide  open,  and  in  it  lurks  the  devilries 
I of  lust,  caprice,  wantonness  and  deceit. 

It  is  this  evil  eye  that  leads  its  sister 
, to  devious  and  darkling  wickednesses. 
It  is  this  eye  that  drove  Yvette  Guilbert 
on  the  concert  stage  and  restrained  the 
other  from  becoming  the  eye  of  a 
Canoness,  a Mother  Superior,  an  Ab- 
bess, mayhap  a saint! 

“These  eyes  are  the  keynotes  to  the  j 
unique  personality  of  the  woman;  they 
typify  anew  the  old  warring  principles 
of  evil  and  good.  I would  not  be  sur- 
prised if  she  named  her  eyes  Ahriman 
and  Ormuzd,  for  I will  wager  that  she 
knows  her  Persian  cosmogony. 

“Her  mouth  is  a cavern  whence  issues 
melodious  mechanterie  and  piteous 
sighs.  Her  teeth  pearly  traps  that 
often  imprison  the  new  born  speech  and 
turn  it  into  dangerously  suggestive 
j sibilants  and  sobs. 

“Her  voice ;'ah,  I swear  to  you  that  it 
is  golden,  then  gray,  then  it  glisters 
like  a gilded  weather  cock  in  the  sun, 
and  again  it  is  staccato  in  its  resiliency. 

“She  would  have  pleased  Boticelli, 
and  Burne-Jones  would  like  to  paint  in 
sad  gray  and  green  and  Rosetti  would 
call  the  picture  ‘Our  Lady  of  Vain 
Virtue.’  She  suggests  in  flex  and  pose 
the  mural  figures  of  Puvi’s  de  Chav- 
annes,  and  she  is  wholly  modern,  with  j 
canary  trimmings  and  wears  long  black 
gloves.” 


Yvette  herself  says  that  she  was  born 
in  1867.  Her  father  was  a commission 
merchant  with  a passion  for  gamb- 
ling. She  was  educated  in  a convent. 
When  her  father  died,  she  was  about 
15  years  old;  she  and  her  mother  opened 
an  embroidery  shop.  She  studied  sing- 
ing and  declamation.  When  she  was 
ready  for  her  dfibut  her  mother’s  eye- 
sight failed.  Yvette  became  a dress- 
maker's model.  She  then  went  to  the 
Printemps,  and  was  engaged  at  the 
corset  counter  at  100  francs  a month. 
Her  health  gave  away.  She  tried  her 
hand  at  writing  “social  paragraphs” 
for  the  Echo  de  Paris.  Finally  she 
drifted  into  the  music  hall.  The  El- 
dorado, Eden,  le  Divan  Japonnais  knew 
her.  Xanrof,  a lawyer,  wrote  songs  for 
her.  The  fashionable  world  became  ac- 
quainted with  her  at  a concert  in  aid 
of  the  soldiers’  orphans  at  the  Troca- 
dero. 


She  learned  English  from  some  young 
American  girls  whom  she  met  at  school. 
Then  she  studied  it  for  her  London 
engagements.  ”1  am  a Catholic,”  she 
said  to  one  reporter,  "and  I am  proud 
of  it!  I go  to  mass,  and — don’t  laugh— 
I say  my  prayers  every  night  before  I 
go  to  sleep;  but  I do  not  go  to  con- 
fession; I have  not  time,  besides,  why 
should  I weary  thus  my  good  priest?” 
She  lives  in  Paris,  except  for  two 
months  of  the  summer,  when  she  goes 
to  the  country.  Her  pets  are  dogs  and 
horses. 


This  is  the  way  in  which  she  talked  to 
a reporter  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
May  1,  1894: 

“I  am  quite  plain,”  says  Mile.  Guil- 
i bert,  “and  do  riot  disguise  the  fact. 

| That  is  one  of  the  reasons  of  my  sue-1 
I cess  with  the  Parisian  public,  which 
1 was  quick  to  seize  the  cynical  humor  of 
I my  attire.  My  long  black  gloves  only 
serve  to  show  off  the  skinniness  of  my 
arms;  the  long  thinness  of  my  neck 
and  absence  of  bust  are  intentionally 
aggravated  by  the  exceeding  lowness 
of  my  dress,  and  the  cr&nerie  or  pluck- 
1 iness  of  my  attire  creates  a sympa- 
thetic good  humor,  and  gives  me  an 
, individuality  and  silhouette  not  easily 
forgotten. 

"Life  has  been  pr,etty  hard  for  me.  L" 
struggled  till  I thought  that  I was  con-l  1 
demned  by  fate  to  bad  luck— ia  guigne 
we  call  it.  I have  sold  hats,  I have  been 
| shop  girl  at  the  Magasins  du  Prin- 
temps, I have  played  se.  indary  parts  at 
all  the  theatres,  and  was  a perfect 
failure;  I was  on  tour  with  Jane  May. 
but  all  to  no  purpose;  so  leaving  the 
theatre  in  disgust,  I thought  if  trying  ; 
the  music  hall  stage.  I found  ^hat  the  • 
songs  were  idiotic  and  the  acting  most 
inferior,  so  I devoted  myself  to  the  | 
amelioration  of  this  state  of  things  Sy  : 
a carefully  practised  and  thought  ou’  ■ 
delivery,  bv  distinct  utterance,  and 
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principally  by  choosing  as  my  specialty 
the  cynical  and  graphic  portraying  of 
the  dregs,  the  outcasts  of  society,  in- 
stead of  the  fantastical  and  unreal 
. phantoms  conjured  up  by  the  other 
performers.” 

“At  first,  I had  my  usual  luck.  At 
the  Eldorado  they  had  had  enough 
of  me  after  a month,  and  the  director 
told  me  I did  not  use  my  hands  enough 
and  was  too  much  of  a stick  to  suit 
him.  But  my  tribulations  were  to  end 
here.  At  the  Eden,  where  I got  my 
next  engagement,  there  happened  to  be 
a performance  to  which  all  the  press 
was  invited.  I sang  my  usual  reper- 
toire— ’Le  Fiacre,’  'Les  Quatres  Etudi- 
ants,’  and  the  next  morning  the  whole 
of  Paris  rang  with  my  performance; 


every  paper  had  columns  and  columns 
of  praise,  and  I was  famous.  I could 
not  believe  my  eyes,  and  as  I read  the 
papers  in  bed  that  morning  I had  to 
pinch  myself  to  be  sure  that  I was  not 
dreaming.  I shall  never  forget  it. 

“The  same  morning  I signed  a con- 
tract for  6000f.  a month — I who  had 
been  earning  16f.  25c.  a day  before. 
Since  that  time  I have  never  looked 
back,  and  have  only  to  chronicle  suc- 
cess, and.  as  perfectly  happy  people 
are  uninteresting,  my  history  stops 
here.  However,  I am  very  safe;  my 
health  does  not  permit  me  to  burn  the 
candle  at  both  ends.  I take  my  meals 
at  regular  hours,  retire  regularly  to 
bed  at  11,  directly  after  the  perform- 
ance. 

“I  acknowledge  candidly  that  I am 
no  great  singer;  In  fact,  I hardly  sing 
my  songs,  as  I rely  principally  upon 
my  diction,  which  was  proclaimed  by 
our  celebrated  critic,  Jules  Lemaitre, 
to  be  unrivaled  even  at  the  Theatre 
Francais,  the  expression  of  my  features 
obviating  the  necessity  of  excessive 
gesture.  I myself  am  best  satisfied 
with  myself  in  my  dramatic  songs, 
such  as  ‘La  Pierreuse,’  'St.  Lazare,' 
but  my  greatest  successes  have  been 
with  ‘Le  Fiacre,’  ‘Les  Quatres  Etudi- 
ants,'  and,  in  fact,  almost  all  the  songs 
of  the  Chat  Noir.  I have  always  tried 
to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  Nature.  You 
English  must  not  consider,  as  1 believe 
you  do,  that  my  songs  are  immoral. 
They  are  not  that.  Only  in  France 
we  are  not  ashamed  to  look  every  ex- 
isting state  of  things  squarely  in  the 
face  on  the  principle  of  humanity. 

‘‘I  have  been  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  Continent.  Tenez,  at  Brussels,  I got 
the  idea  for  ‘La  Pocharde,’  the  tipsy 
girl,  from  a drunken  man  who  was  sing- 
ing one  of  my  songs  in  the  street.  I 
followed  him  and  studied  the  song  from 
life.  But  your  country  is  very  droll. 
Colman’s  mustard  everywhere  on  the 
walls;  the  houses  like  a box  of  dominoes 
and  such  difficult  words,  ‘matchless,’ 
and  she  twists  her  mouth  into  ludicrous 
contortions.  You  must  cracher— spit— 
to  say  that,  hein? 

“Perhaps  you  ladies  will  think  me 
shocking;  out  one  day  I was  singing 
before  some  English  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, and  had  commenced  a song  that 
was  very  strictly  proper,  when  there 
was  a general  outcry,  and  they 
all  stopped  me  and  said;  ‘No,  no,  not 
that;  sing  ns  the  song  of  the  little 
schoolboys,  ‘Les  Six  Potaches.’  Per- 
haps in  England  they  would  like  that 
best.” 


Her  dgbut  in.  London  was  May  7,  1894, 
in  the  Savoy  Hotel  ball  room.  Her  best 
songs  then,  they  say,  were  "Mor- 
phinge,”  “La  Pochard”  and  “A  la  Vil- 
lette.”  She  visited  London  again  in 
1895;  sang  first  at  a special  perform- 
ance at  the  Savoy  Hotel,  then  appeared 
at  the  Empire. 

Her  first  appearance  in  the  United 
States  was  at  the  Olympia,  New  York, 
Dec.  16,  1895. 


“Is  she  beautiful?”  you  ask.  She  has 
her  own  ideas  about  beauty.  Read 
them;  “To  be  frank,”  she  said  in  an 
interview  published  in  the  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette Dec.  15,  1894,  “if  I am  to  form  my 
opinion  of  what  you  English  un- 
derstand by  beauty  from  the  faces  I 
see  in  the  street,  and  in  front  of  me  at 
the  Empire,  Englishwomen  are  all  doll- 
like.  Mind,  I am  only  speaking  as  to 
their  features,  which  would  have  no 
success  in  Paris.  Vrai  IS.,  elles  ont 
toutes  l’air  d’avoir  Ste  faites  par  la 
meme  m£re.  Their  faces  are  expres- 
sionless and  lack  charm.  That  is  the 
answer  I am  compelled  to  give  to  my 
friends  in  Paris.  Ah,  I see  you  smile 
sarcastically,  and  I know  you  mean 
that  I am  in  a huff  because  some  of 
your  journals  have,  -as  you  are  aware, 
said  I was  plain.”  The  plain  is  long 
drawn  out.  “Not  one  bit,  for  they 
know  as  little  what  they  are  talking 
about  as  those  that  say  I am  beauti- 
ful, which  I do  not  pretend  to  be.  What 
they  write  merely  bears  me  out  in  my 
assertion  that  here  in  England  none, 
journalists  less  than  any  other,  has 
any  standard  of  beauty.  I am  not 
going  to  convince  you  that  I am  not 
pleading  my  own  cause.  All  I seek  to 
do  is  to  explain  what  makes  a woman 
admired  and  beloved  in  Paris;  it  is  le 
charme.  Granier,  Judic,  Sarah,  and 
even  R6jane,  who  is  far  from  pretty, 


are  types  of  women  full  of  sayoT  and 

originality.  You  cannot  fincf  beauty  in 
Rdjane,  yet  she  charms  everybody. 
Oh  you  can  put  ail  this  in  print;  they 
will  be  pleased  at  what  I say,  Rdjane  I 
especially.”  Mile.  Guilbert  would  not  [ 
have  launched  forth  in  this  speech  had  j 
she  not  been  led  up  to  it  by  her  inter- 
viewer. It  is  now  his  turn  to  speak,  i 
and  so  he  asks: 

“What  is  the  truth  about  the  book 
just  published  in  Paris,  whereof  you 
are  made  the  heroine?  You  are  so 
accurately  depicted  that  it  cannot  be 
any  other  woman.”  “This  much  is 
true.  The  poor  young  fellow— he  was 
a mere  gosscon— fell  in  love  with  me, 
and  pestered  me  with  his  attentions.  I 
took  care  of  him  as  of  a baby.  He 
would  call  on  me  with  a pocketful  of 
revolvers  and  threaten  to  blow  out  his 
brains  if  I did  not  return  his  love.  He 
has  written  most  beautifully  about 
me,  and  most  delicately,  except 
that  he  boasts  of  favors  not 
granted.  This,  however,  he  corrects  in 
the  preface,  saying  he  has  made  such 
statements  as  were  required  for  the 
plot  of  the  novel.  But  he  has  enlisted, 
and  so  there  is  an  end  to  it.  I never 
thought  you  here  in  London  would  hear 
of  the  book.” 

“And  public  opinion  of  the  matter?” 
“Of  course,  everybody  will  swear  there 
is  as  much  truth  as  poetry  in  it.  Well, 

I suppose  I cannot  help  it.  Men  get 
medals,  too,  in  the  shape  of  love  letters, 

<1  la  guerre,  and  we  women  have  our 
medals,  too,  in  the  shape  of  love  letters, 
which  arc  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
nos  brevets  de  charme.  I have  a little 
trunk  quite  full  of  them,  and  I keep 
them  carefully,  to  look  at  them  in  my 
grandm&re  days,  wh^n  it  will  please 
and  amuse  me  to  have  my  youth  and 
its  triumphs  recalled.  My  ugliness,  ma 
quality  de  femme  laide  m'autorise.” 


anthem,  ’Caod  Save  the  King?'  'smith* 

wrote  the  poem  In  1832,  At  a time  when 
the  American  national  feeling  assumed 
great  proportions,  a few  years  alter 
the  proclamation  of  the  famous  Mon- 
roe doctrine.  His  hymn,  however,  is  not 
the  only  official  anthem  in  the  Unitag 
States.  There  are  others,  as  the  fa- 
mous 'Hail  Columbia,  and  the  patriotic 
song  of  citizens  of  color,  ‘Yankee  Doo- 
dle,’ which  glorifies  Abraham  LIneoin. 
the  hero  of  the  war  for  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  blacks.” 

Why  ruin  by  labored  comment  the  ef- 
fect of  iuch  delicious  misinformation. 

^Philip  Half., 


Poets  have  sung  her  praise. 


If  you  want  hearty  laughter,  country  mirth— 
Or  frantic  gestures  of  an  acrobat. 

Heels  over  head— or  floating  lace  skirts  worth 
I know  not  what,  a large  eccentric  hat 
And  diamonds,  the  gift  of  some  dull  boy — 
Then  when  you  see  her  do  not  wrong 
Yvette, 

Because  Yvette  is  not  a clever  toy, 

A tawdry  doll  in  fairy  limelight  set  * * * j 
And  should  her  song  sound  cynical  and  base 
At  first,  herself  ungainly,  or  her  smile 
Monotonous— wait,  listen,  watch  her  face: 

The  sufferings  of  those  the  world  calls  vile 
She  sings,  and  as  you  watch  Yvette  Guilbert, 
You,  too,  will  shiver,  seeing  their  despair. 


Go  and  see  her! 


This  is  the  story  of  the  genesis  of 
“The  Chieftain,”  a comic  opera  by 
Burnand  and  Sullivan,  which  will  be 
given  at  the  Tremont  Theatre  for  the 
first  time  in  Boston  tomorrow  night. 

“The  Contrabandista,”  words  by  F. 
C.  Burnand,  music  by  Arthur  Sullivan, 
was  produced  at  St.  George’s  Opera 
House,  London,  Dec.  18,  1867.  They  say 
it  was  written,  composed  and  produced 
within  16  days.  The  libretto  has  been 
described  as  “a  trivial  little  tale,  mildly 
romantic,  slightly  picturesque  and  alto- 
gether moral  In  tone.  It  was  to  this 
book  that  Sullivan  added  a half  dozen 
of  conventional  musical  numbers. 
Corney  Grain  and  the  German  Reeds 
gave  life  to  the  work  and  kept  it  for  a 
long  while  before  the  public.  It  was 
entirely  without  guile.  It  was  not  in 
the  least  shocking.  Careful  mothers 
took  their  young  daughters  to  enjoy 
the  comical  misfortunes  of  Peter  Grigg. 
‘The  Contrabandista’  had  the  approval 
of  the  clergy,  and  Puritanism  rejoiced.” 
This  operetta  has  been  sung  in  the 
United  States. 

In  Percy  Fitzgerald's  “The  Savoy 
Opera”  (1894).  there  is  an  allusion  to 
this  earlv  work  of  Sullivan,  and  there 
is  this  foot  note:  “Some  time  ago  it 

was  propo-ed  to  bring  forward  'The 
Contrabandista'  again  (the  second  act 
to  be  rewritten).” 

The  operetta  was  rewritten  and  Sulli- 

. . „ . . ^ /I  nnvtr  TYmoin  '‘T’lizi  Vl  i Zi  f t a i TO  ” 


van  added  new  music.  “The  Chieftain, 
for  this  is  the  new  title  of  the  revised 
work,  was  first  produced  at  the  Savoy 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

The  review  of  the  Symphony  concert 
is  in  the  news  section  of  the  Journal. 

A pupil  of  Rubinstein,  Katharina  Jat- 
schinowska,  played  in  Berlin  lately. 

“Lancelot,”  opera  by  Joncierfis,  has 
been  handed  to  the  managers  of  the 
Paris  Opfira. 

The  wife  of  the  Arctic  explorer  Nan- 
sen gave  concerts  at  Stockholm  and 
Gothenburg. 

Conrad  Joseph  Fischer,  the  teacher 
of  Aug.  Wilhelmj,  died  at  Wiesbaden, 
Dec.  6,  aged  68. 

A symphony  of  Bargiel  was  played 
lately  at  a d’Harcout  concert  in  Paris. 
“It  was  dull.” 

The  house  was  sold  out  when  Sem- 
brich  appeared  in  St.  Petersburg  this 
season  in  "Traviata.” 

Baptist  PIcffmann,  first  baritone  of  the 
Hamburg  opera,  has  been  engaged  at 
the  Berlin  Royal  Opera. 

Dvorak’s  piano  quintet  op.  81  was 
liked  in  Leipzig,  where  it  was  heard 
for  the  first  time  Dec.  14. 

Jacobi  saw  his  100th  ballet  produced 
at  the  Alhambra,  London,  in  December. 
It  is  entitled  "Bluebeard.” 

Some  hope  that  Mascagni,  now  di- 
rector of  the  Liceo  musicale  Rossini  at 
Pesaro,  will  learn  by  teaching. 

The  one-act  opera  “Das  Irrlicht,”  by 
Carl  Grammunn.  was  produced  Dec.  12 
at  Frankfort  with  great  applause. 

The  position  of  second  Kapellmeister 
at  Weimar  has  been  given  to  Wolfram 
of  the  City  Theatre,  Strassburg. 

Feditor  Uttaky,  husband  of  Irene 
Pevny,  died  at  Budapest  in  December. 
They  had  been  married  only  six  weeks. 

Fritz  Spahr  has  been  offered  a posi- 
tion in  the  celebrated  Lelpsic  Gewand- 
haus  Orchestra,  and  he  has  accepted. 

Eileen  O'Moore,  from  Clarence,  Aus- 
tralia, played  Paganini’s  D major  con- 
certo at  the  Gcwandhaus  concert  Dec. 
19. 

They  gave  lately  at  Saint-Gervais, 
Paris,  the  mass  Puer  qui  natus  of  Guer- 
rero, a Spanish  mu-l  ian  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury. 

Adam's  “Doll  of  Nuremberg”  was  pro- 
duced in  Leipzig  for  the  first  time  (!) 


Theatre,  London,  Dec.  12,  1894,  with 
this  cast: 

Count  Vasquez  de  Gonzago.  ..Courtice  Pounds 

Peter  Adolphus  Grigg Walter  Passmore 

Ferdinand  de  Roxas ..Scott  Fishe 

Sancho Richard  Temple 

Jose : M.  R.  Morand 

Pedro  Gomez Scott  Russell 

Blazzo..’ Bowden  Haswell 

Escatero Powis  Pinder 

Pedrillo Master  Snelson 

Inez  de  Roxas Rosina  Brandram 

Dolly Florence  Perry 

Juanita Emmie  Owen 

Maraquita Edith  Johnston 

Anna Ada  Newall 

Zitella Beatrice  Perry 

Nina Ethel  Wilson 

Rita Florence  St.  John 

"The  Chieftain"  was  produced  in  the 
United  States  at  Abbey's  Theatre,  New 
York,  Sept.  9,  1895,  with  this  cast: 

Peter  Adolphus  Grigg Francis  Wilson 

Count  Vasquez  de  Gonzago Rhys  Thomas 

Ferdinand  de  Roxas John  E.  Brand 

Sancho Joseph  C.  Miron 

Jose Edward  P.  Temple 

Pedro  Gomez W.  A.  Leverty 

Blazzo A.  Amadeo 

Escatero Osborne  Clemson 

Pedrillo Bessie  Lee 

Rita Lulu  Glaser 

Inez  de  Roxas Lilian  Carllsmith 

Dollv Christie  Macdonald 

Juanita Alice  Holbrook 

(First  appearance  in  America.) 

Maraquita < Agnes  Martyne 

Zitella Jeanette  Emery 

Anna /. Martha  Stein 


The  MSnestrel.  Paris.  Dec.  22,  thus 
comments  in  a delightful  manner  on  the 
death  of  the  Rev.  S.  F.  Smith:  “Samuel 
Francis  Smith  died  lately  at  Boston, 
aged  87.  He  was  the  author  of  the  words 
of  the  National  Hymn  of  the  United 
States,  ’America.’  The  music  is  only 
an.  adantatinn  of  the  English  national 


in  January.  They  are  a little  late  in 
Leipzig. 

Cimarosa's  “Giann-ina  e1  Bernadone” 
(1781)  has  been  revived  at  the  Merca- 
dante  of  Naples  with  success.  Many 
numbers  were  redemanded. 

Boieldien’s  “Fete  du  Village  Viosin” 
and  Gaveaux’s  “Le  Bouffe  et  le  Tail- 
leur”  have  been  revived  in  Paris  with 
success  at  the  Galerie  Vivienne. 

Marsick  says  the  finest  performance 
of  the  Heroic  Symphony  he  ever  heard 
was  conducted  lately  by  Theodore 
Thomas.  We  can  easily  believe  this 
statement. 

Mrs.  Krzyzanowski-Doxat  has  been 
engaged  by  Pollini  for  the  City  Theatre, 
Hamburg.  Her  husband,  Krzyzanow- 
ski,  is  engaged  to  succeed  Mahler  as 
conductor  next  season. 

Luigi  Mancinelli,  the  well-known 
Italian  musician  and  orchestral  con- 
ductor, has  decided  to  make  his  home 
in  London  immediately  after  the  closing 
of  the  San  Carlo  in  Naples. 

The  first  performanceof  Leoncavallo’s 
“Chatterton"  will  take  place  at  Rome 
at  the  end  of  February  or  the  beginning 
of  March.  Afterward  it  will  be  pro- 
duced at  Florence  and  Milan. 

Julius  Epstein,  Anton.  Door  and  Adolf 
Prosniz,  on  the  occasion  of  their25th  an- 
niversary as  teachers  in  the  Conserva- 
tory of  the  Friends  of  Music,  Vienna, 
received  the  Golden  Cross  of  Merit  with 
the  erdwn. 

It  is  proposed  to  build  at  Eisnach  an 
opera  house  similar  to  that  of  the  Wag- 
ner Theatre  at  Bayreuth.  From  May  to 
August  performances  would  be  given  of 
ancient  and  modern  operatic  works.  A 
capital  of  $200,000  would  be  necessary. 

The  season  at  the  Khedivial  Opera 
House,  Cairo,  opened  about  Dec.  1.  The 
people  grow  led  because  several  in  the 
company  suffered  from  colds.  The  man- 
ager of  the  opera  house  has  no  rent  to 
pay  and  a subsidy  of  £6000  from  the 
Government. 

Kinzi’s  “Evangelimann”  was  first 
produced  in  Berlin,  May  4,  1895,  and  re- 
peated 17  times;  since  then  it  has  been 
given  in  Prague,  Breslau,  Cologne, 
Mannheim,  Strasbourg,  Basel,  Mttlhau- 
sen  and  Frankfort,  and  will  soon  be 
presented  on  18  other  stages. 

Sir  Charles  Hal!6  has,  says  a contem- 
porary, left  behind  him  an  autobiog- 
raphy extending  to  1866,  which  is  to  be 
published.  It  furnishes  interesting  ac- 
counts of  his  life  in  Paris,  when  he 
was  in  constant  intercourse  with  Wag- 
ner, Berlioz,  Musset  and  others. 

Emma  Eames  has  been  engaged  again 
by  Sir  Augustus  Harris  for  the  season 
of  opera  at  Covent  Garden.  She  has 
enlarged  her  repertory,  and  Aida,  Val- 
entine, and  the  leading  roles  in  “Gio- 
conda”  and  “Mefistofele”  are  some  of 
the  parts  she  has  recently  learned. 

Over  2000  tickets,  at  £1  each,  have  al-  | 
ready  been  sold  in  London  for  the  per- 
formance of  “The  Ring  of  Nibelunger” 
at  Bayreuth  next  summer.  Bayreuth  is  ■ 
now  visited  chiefly  by  Cook’s  tourists. 
The  leading  German  admirers  of  Wag-  | 
ner  deplore  that  art  is  there  equivalent 
to  commercial  speculation. 

Neve  oncras  in  Italy:  “Le  Nozze,”  by 
Loschi,  at  Bologna;  failure.  “Don  Tl- 
burzio."  by  Teigana,  Catania;  fair  sue-  | 
cess.  “La  Pretesa  Visita."  by  Morar.di, 
at  Navacehio.  "Tarclsio,”  Alfredo  Sof-  I 
fredini,  Milan,  success.  A new  opera 
in  three  acts  has  recently  been  com- 
pleted by  A.  Smaraglla,  the  composer 
of  “Cornil  Schutt.”  The  title  of  the 
new  work  is  “La  Falena,"  and  the  lib-  i 
retto  is  by  Silvio  Benco. __  ) 


Dear  Miss  Eustacla:  We  are  told  by 
one  of  those  wonderful  beings  who  di- 
rect the  dress  of  men  and  women  and 
give  counsel  in  Chesterfieldian  English 
I that  it  Is  a.  custom  among  fastidious 
women  to  send  their  boots  to  their  shoe- 
makers for  a fresh  lining.  The  time 
may  come  when  a woman  will  have 
such  linings  for  every  day  in  the  week. 
Just  as  there  are  razors  in  a case,  each 
tool  labeled  with  the  name  of  the  day. 
Even  the  darkest  boot  may  haVe  a sil- 
ver lining. 


And  you  will  observe,  oh  rare  and 
slender  maiden,  that  “the  street  boot 
Is  kept  exclusively  for  the  promenade.” 
That  is  to  say,  you  should  wear  street 
boots  in  the  street,  not  at  a dance,  not 
in  the  tub,  not  even  on  the  mantel- 
piece. 


The  Earnest  Student  of  Sociology  tells 
us  that  no  civilized  host  now  offers 
slippers  to  his  guest,  as  slippers  are  apt 
to  spoil  the  shape  of  the  feet.  Cold 
boots — or  at  least  cool  boots — should  be 
kept  ready  in  the  cellar. 


Where  are  all  the  fresh  eggs? 


Has  the  cost  of  heating  West  End 
cars  Induced  the  company  to  diminish 
the  number  of  lights  In  each  car  7 Or 
has  the  company  a mistaken  regard  for  . 
the  eyesight  of  the  passenger,  fearing 
the  possible  effect  of  electric  glare? 


They  that  know  Paul  Verlaine  only 
by  Nordau’s  absurd  book  may  learn 
with  surprise  leading  to  reflection  ,ttjat 
his  funeral  was  attended  by  “a  distin- 
guished literary  assemblage,"  Including 
many  Academicians;  and  Francois 
Coppge— a pure,  sweet  soul,  spoke  over 
his  tomb  of  Verlaine’s  immortality 
being  more  certain  than  theirs. 


So  Theodore  Thomas  will  conduct  the 
concerts  of  the  Brooklyn  Symphony  Or- 
chestra in  March.  This  leads  the  New 
York  Times  to  say:  “A  musician  of 

long  experience,  of  extensive  knowl- 
edge, of  catholic  tastes,  and  of  unques- 
tioned authority,  who  commands  the 
confidence  alike  of  his  orchestra  and  of 
ihis  audience,  is  really  a necessity  to 
the  comfort  of  the  musio  lovers  of 
New  York.  Such  a musician  the  public  J 
had  in  Mr.  Thomas.  Such  a musician  i 


it  has  not  had  since  his  departure.” 


These  words  of  eulogy  are  eminently  1 
Just.  No  conductor  In  this  country  has  1 
done  so  much  in  the  past  for  musio  i 
as  Theodore  Thomas.  No  conductor  ' 
in  this  country  Is  today  as  able  or  ex-  j 
perienced. 


The  Brooklyn  Symphony  Orchestra,  It 
will  be  remembered,  Is  what  was  known 
as  the  Seidl  Society,  organized  In  April, 
1889.  Exit  Seidl! 


Mr.  Harold  Frederic  says  of  the  suc- 
cess in  England  of  Stephen  Crane’s 
“Red  Badge  of  Courage:’’.  "I  have 
never  known  any  other  book  to  make 
Its  own  way  among  the  critics  so  abso- 
lutely swiftly.  Everybody  who  reads 
It  talks  of  nothing  else.  The  Saturday 
Review  gives  It  nearly  two  pages  at 
the  head  of  Its  list  today,  and  every- 
where else  it  Is  getting  exceptional 
attention.” 


Chicago  complains  that  New  York 
gets  the  best  chickens.  It  was  only 
the  other  day  that  we  read  In  an  Eng- 
lish paper  a lamentation  over  the  dis- 
appearance of  good  chickens  in  Eng- 
land. “The  chicken  sold  to  you  by  the 
average  cottager  or  farmer,”  walled  the 
lamenter,  "is  a scraggy,  tougi,  thin- 
breasted  disgrace  to  civilization." 


Why  does  the  Knelsel  Quartet  persist 
In  choosing  Monday  evening  for  its 
concerts? 


It  was  on  Jan.  13,  1797,  that,  Mr.  Job 
Boden,  a miner  in  the  County  of  Y>erby, 
was'  a-dlgglng  at  the  depth  of  4S  yards, 
when  earth  and  water  fell  upon  him 
and  filled  the  mine.  On  the  morning 
of  the  20th,  Mr.  Boden  wa,s  found, 
emaciated,  but  alive.  Such  was  the 
vigor  of  his  constitution  that  he  was 
able  to  return  to  his  work  In  the  space 
of  14  weeks,  and  he  had  sevelral  chil- 
dren, one  of  whom  was  born  within  a 
twelvemonth  after  the  accident  When 
he  was  thus  burled  prematurely,  he  was 
49  years  old,  and  he  weighed  about 
170  pounds. 


F.  M.  H.  of  Calais,  Me,  |wrltes  to 
the  Journal:  "I  send  you  a,  few  odd 
words  which  I have  never  seeta  In  print: 
’Sevagarus’  (accent  on  tbie  second 
syllable),  meaning  rough,  hard,  or 
tough;  ’perlatic,’  smooth,  .oily,  as  a 
smooth  talker;  ‘tunklehead,’  a blunder- 
er or  numbskull."  Can  any  one  give  the 
origin  of  these  terms? 


We  must  decline  to  publish  i any  more 
communications  about  the  phr  ase,  “Give  I 
him  Jesse.”  The  American,  Cultivator  j 
finds  the  origin  of  this  expression  In 
tlesse.  the  son  of  Obed.  As  we  have  be- 
fore remarked,  the  phrase  undoubtedly 
Came  from  falconry.  The  Jess  was  a 
thong  by  which  the  bird  Was  attached 
Ito  the  wrist,  and  when  the  bird  re- 
trieved badly  It  was  punl&hed  by  tils 
thong. 


i ?fi 


But 


>: 


ve$  again,  Augustus.  Ilet  us  hear 
8ay  you  cannot  bear  th«»  sight  of  a 
naii  eating,  whether  she  be  Pre‘^ 
**  t-„,.  need  not  quote  Alexander 

the  late  Lord  Byron. 


■ "Baugh,  laugh  long  and  gleefu  y. 
r tho  plea  of  the  posing  voluptuary 
t men  and  women  should  never  be 
n eating  together,  unless  perhaps 
nn  on  a rare  day  In  June  they  alt  on 
rrassy  bank  In  the  sunshine  feeding 
her  with  raspberrlosl  Even 
love-sick  Bhulamlte  wmI^Iu- 


,7  other  wKh  raspberries!  Even 
dck  Bhulamlte  was  less  lu- 
shing and  lackadaisical  In  _her  de- 


tone~p reduction— or  ei»r«#c'»mbATiy  «' 
not  well  stocked  with  "ara^rs.  Mr. 
Thomas  sang  with  conslflei  able  vlg  . 
and  Mr.  Brand-do  you  remdmber  his 
rtoliirhtful  Don  Junario? — Cltfrled 
voca  honors  with  Mr.  Thomas.  Miss 
Kr  was  as  attractive  as  ever,  and 
?i  though  she  now  figures  as  a _prljna 


donnagBhe'setllV”kno*ws''  the  wiles'  of 
onifhrette  The  performance  was 
smooth  The  piece  was  beautifully 
smuuui.  nrohostra,  under  the 

SJeful  and  Skillful  direction  of  Mr.  de 
Novellis,  brought  on  the  beauties  of 

Chieftain”  and  feel 
like  saving  after  the  first  act,  \\  ell, 
well!  this  is  rather  dull!”  console  vour- 
^eif  with  the  prospect  of  the  second  act 

jf2£«aws«  | ™ ■ 

oved.’ 


dog  story,  the  uieof  the  j pourth  Concert  of  the  Kneisel 
Quartet  in  Association  Hall— 
Mr.  Carl  Baermann,  Pianist,  As- 
sists. 

The  program  of  the  Kneisel  Quartet 
concert  given  last  evening  was  as  fol- 


clan  oaf  BaV'Tho  poodle  was  the 
faction  of  tho  fair  held  yearly  at  the 
iss  town  Ho  was  passionately  d< e- 
ted  to  music,  and  he  played  on.  a 
an  organ.  As  he  was  display  ng 
hnlque  and  temperament  to  the 
miration  of  the  \ byatandeM,  two 
mken  fellows  began  to  administer 
to  each  other  In  his  presence 


ilk: 


o musician— It  is  a nervous  rac®  - f pjano  violin  ana  -ceuo  m u 

nped  from  his  stool  and  disappeared  p ^ Schumann 

It  The  tune  kept  on.  to  the  Qulntet  in  B Hat  major,  op.  07.........Dvoiak 

d Jpmen-  of  the  crowd,  until  the  per-  Mr.  Baerman  Was  received  with  much 
11  InTmanageV  turned  It  off.  For  the  |oorcilality,  and  played  the  difficult  piano 
had  been  worked  by  steam,  and  , t of  the  trio  with  his  usual  prompt- 

IlniA  i. j „ I rm,o*.c  nroro  minmf»nts 


lows: 

Quartet  in  C minor,  op.  18.. 

violin  and 


Beothoven 

cello  in  D 


the  crowd,  until  the  per-  Mr.  Baerman  Was  received  wun  muon 
u inTmanageV  turned  It  off.  For  the  ioorcilality.  and  played  the  difficult  piano 

part  of  the  trio  with  his  usual  prompt- 
noodle  was  a mere  pretender.  1 ness  and  vigor.  There  were  moments 

' . when  his  instrument  overshadowed 

\ nettle  held  firmly  in ■ the  hand  is  a those  o(  the  other  players,  but  as  ai 
rd  against  ghosts.  H ‘s^aiso  good  who)0  the  ensemble  was  excellent.  The 

delightful  quartet  was-  given  with  a 
characteristic  cheerfulness  and  an  artis- 
tic finish  chat  fully  deserved  the  honest 
applause  which  followed  its  conclusion.1 
In  the  quintet,  also,  the  playing  of  the 
club  left  little  to  be  desired. 

It  now  appears  that  the  members  of 
the  Playgoers’  Club  of  Boston,  Massg^ 
chusetts,  may  propose  in  their  infinite 
wisdom  “eventually”  and  after  “ample 
consideration”  to  give  Alexander  Du- 
mas, the  younger,  “the  credit  to  which 
his  genius  entitles  him.”  But  it  also 
appears  that  the  club  is  not  “willing 


beer  when  laid  on  the  keg. 

!Jfa  ‘i 

“THE  CHIEFTAIN.” 

The  Chieftain.”  a comic  opera  in  two 
libretto  by  F.  C.  Burnand,  music 
Arthur  Sullivan,  was  produced  for 
first  time  in  Boston  at  the  Tremont 
jatre  last  evening  by  the  Francis 
son  Company.  Mr.  Antonio  de  No- 
s was  tho  conductor.  The  theatre 
crowded  with  an  enthusiastic  audi- 
There  were  many  encores;  there 
e curtain  calls;  and  after  the  first 


Mr.  Wilson  made  a short  and  . . , „ tv,ia  time 

nkful  speech.  Tho  cast  was  as  fol-  to  take  a positive  stand  t 

either  for  or  against  recognition  of  i 

r Adolphus  Grigg Francis  Wilson  Dumas.”  In  this  connection,  it  is  only 

nt  Vasques  de  Gonzago Rhys  Thomas  f„lr  to  a(ja  that  the  Playgoers’  Clubv 

dinand  de  Itoxas John  IS.  Brand  , ,,  , „ anv 

cljo Joseph  C.  Miron  id  the  act  discussing  solemnly  y 

- Edward  P.  Temple  question  pertaining  to  the  theatre  is 

TO  Gomez.......... Pete^M.^Lang  one  of  the  strongest  attractions  in  the 

"de  Roxas Lillian  Carllsmith  Great  Wild  Bast  Show. 

ly, Christie  MacDonald  

lita Alice  Holbrook  Sarah  is  in  “dear  America”  again, 

the  Journal  stated  Sunday  this  , anci  the  important  news  is  telegraphed 
ta  is  “the  Contrabandista.”  first  . ....  . n tar 


lint: 


retta  is  "the  Contrabandista,”  firs 
luced  in  1867,  revamped  and  en- 
ged.  The  Burnand  of  ’(17  is  the 
inand  of  ’94.  There  is  the  same 
iable  and  easy  writing  without  espec- 
polnt  or  favor.  There  is  the  innocu- 
liumor,  if  it  can  justly  be  called 
nor,  and  there  is  no  perceptible  gain 
the  swing  or  the  grace  of  the 
|cs.  Given  Mr.  Grigg  in  the  bandits’ 
the  problem  was,  How  to  get  Mr. 
gg  out;  and  then  arose  the  graver 
blem;  what  to  do  with  him  after 
was  out.  Mr.  Burnand  solved  these 
blems  in  a neat  and  satisfactory 
nner,  and  delivered  the  libretto  just 
a smiling  shopkeeper  presents  a 
efullv  tied  parcel  to  a customer. 

Ir.  Wilson  found  this  libretto  dull,  or 
found  his  audiences  in  New  York 
rd  to  kindle  with  the  application  of 
rnamlian  slow-matches.  So  once 
re  with  the  unerring  instinct  of  a 
cessful  operetta  comedian  he  put 
trust  in  gags.  Mr.  Wilson’s  trust 
s not  in  vain.  Even  when  the  gags 
thin  or  old  friends  masked  for  a 
ment,  the  audience  has  a hair-trig- 
laugh;  and,  indeed,  last  night  many 
iloded  with  glee  and  smote  their 


es  with  joy  before  Mr.  Wilson  let 
i quip  or 
his  teeth 


from  New  York  to  Boston  that  her 
“beautiful  collie  dog”— not  a collie  cat 
or  a collie  hen,  but  a collie  dog  tried 
hard  to  interrupt  the  conversation  by 
leaping  up  by  her  mistress’s  side  and 
affectionately  laying  her  head  in  her 
lap,”  instead  of  chewing  the  trousers 
or  the  inspired  right  hand  of  the  re- 
porter.   

This  Miss  Fanny  Wentworth,  “enter- 
tainer,” who  is  telling  tho  passionate 
press  agents  of  New  York  (and  there- 
fore Boston)  how  she  was  “personally 
congratulated”  at  a reception  by  His 
Itoyal  Nibs,  as  well  as  by  a roomful  of 
Jukes  and  Marchionesses,  Is  not  un- 
known here.  She  appeared  as  Chopi- 
nette  in  “Paul  Jones,”  operetta  by 
Planquette,  at  the  Hollis  Street  Thea- 
tre, Nov.  17,  1890,  and  she  then  danced 

gracefully.  

No  wonder  that  President  Eliot  ob- 
jects to  that  species  of  misquotation 
characterized  by  Charles  Keade  as  the 


—op  Beacon  Street,  Oh 

side.  They  welcomed  him,  but,  of 
course,  with  proper  reserve,  and  said 
they  would  be  always  glad  to  have  him 
call.  When  ho  gave  them  his  address 
there  was  a sudden  chill  In  the  at- 
mosphere. Even  the  family  portraits 
frowned.  “We  do  not  know  anybody  in 
that  region  of  tho  city,”  said  the  head 
of  the  family.  And  that  was  the  first 
and  the  last  meeting  of  the  near  rela- 
tives.   

Oh,  the  vanity  of  addresses.  "It  Is  a 
vanity  wholly  without  that  single  ex- 
cuse of  vanity— gayety  of  heart.  Tho 
first  things  that  are  sacrificed  to  It  are 
the  beautiful  day,  pure  air,  and  the 
facing  of  the  sky.  There  are  not  a few 
men  among  us  whose  wives  have  con- 
strained them  to  dwell  underground  for 
the  sake  of  an  address.” 

They  say  that  doctors  should  shave 
clean,  as  moustache,  beard  or  even  Pic- 
cadilly weepers  may  carry  away  deadly 
germs  from  a sick  room. 

Alfred  Austin  is  not  what  Artemus 
Ward  called  “a  boss  poet.” 

At  the  Belmont-Vanderbilt  wedding. 
Mayor  Strong  “did  not  kiss  the  bride.” 
As  he  is  a violent  chewer  of  tobacco, 
teste  Mr.  Dana,  Mrs.  Belmont  probably 
murmured,  “For  this  relief,  much 
thanks.”  

This  Is  the  anniversary  of  the  death 
(1643)  of  Dr.  John  Boyse,  an  eminent 
scholar,  who  lived  to  be  82  years  old. 
He  made  but  two  meals,  dinner  and 
supper,  betwixt  which  he  never  so 
much  as  drank,  unless,  upon  a slight 
colic,  some  small  quantity  of  aqua- 
vitae  and  sugar.  He  paid  great  at- 
tention after  meat  to  picking  and  rub- 
bing his  teeth.  The  posture  of  his 
body  in  studying  was  always  standing, 
except  when  for  ease  he  went  upon  his 
knees.  Between  supper  and  bed  he 
would  never  study,  but  would  hear  and 
tell  amusing  stories. 

And  this  is  the  anniversary  of  the 
death  (1784)  of  Sam  Crisp,  Esq.,  whose 
daily  amusement  for  14  years  was  going 
from  London  to  Greenwich  and  Im- 
mediately returning;  for  which  he  paid 
£27  a year.  It  was  Mr.  Crisp  who 
[persuaded  the  printers  of  newspapers 
into  the  plan  of  letter  boxes. 

January  14th,  St.  Hilary, 

The  coldest  day  of  the  year. 

Yorkshire  proverb — and  how  often 
does  It  come  true? 

Why  should  the  proverb  come  true? 
[There  are  arrangers  of  Saints’  calen- 
dars who  swear  that  Hilary  Is  the 
saint  of  the  13th;  and  historians,  as 
'Mosheim,  say,  that  Hilary  in  writing  in 
defence  of  the  Trinity  and  against  the 
Arians  preferred  to  plunder  Tertullian 
and  Orlgen  than  to  spin  arguments 
from  his  own  brain. 


:n  joy  before  Mr.  w uson  let  sham.sample  swindle.  Females  clamor- 
or  repartee  escape  the  barrier  sham^samp  th<> 


7ow  between  the  Sullivan  of  ’67  and 
1 Sullivan  of  ’94  there  is  a great  gulf 
ed.  The  Sullivan  of  ’67  is  eminently 
iservative,  respectable,  as  though  he 
ote  with  one  eye  on  the  British  Pro- 
sor  and  with  the  other  on  the  Brit- 
matron.  Rita's  song  in  the  first 
is  like  the  sentimental  ballads  com 


ing  for  "rights” 
rights  of  others. 


A young  woman  writes  to  the  Journal 
complaining  of  the  rudeness  of  Boston 
men:  “They  accept  hospitality;  they 

eat  heartily  and  drink  eagerly  what- 
ever is  given  them  at  dinner;  they 
are  glad  to  join  a theatre  party,  if  papa 
sed  by  Sullivan  for  the  express  delec- 1 pays  all  the  expenses;  but  they  never 

dream  of  calling  after  an  entertain- 
ment, and  they  never  send  a bouquet, 
even  when  flowers  are  cheap.”  We 
fear  these  remarks  are  too  sweeping; 
but  as  we  know  several  instances  that 
confirm  the  remarks,  we  have  referred 
the  whole  matter  to  our  esteemed 
friend  the  Earnest  Student  of  Sociology. 
By  the  way,  has  anyone  seen  him  late- 
ly? A large  mall  awaits  him  at  the 
nsidious;  it  winks;  it  suggests.  There  Journal  office.  The  last  time  we  heard 
a Gallic  flavor.  There  is  no  thought  from  him,  he  announced  his  resignation 
Handel  or  the  Cathedral  anthem.  | ir0m  the  Playgoers’  Club,  giving  as 

reason  that  the  club  talk  about  im- 
t tic  touches,  too;  there  is  the  sense  morality  was  positively  immoral. 

fitness.  The  situation,  is  accentuated;  

> sentence  is  italicized.  And  the  in-  j This  scoff  at  our  beloved  city  comes 
umentatlon  in  this  act  is  an  unmixed  over  the  Atlantic:  “The  triumph  of 

light.  All  in  all,  this  second  act  is  heauty  is  ail  but  Innocent.  It  Is  where 
e ot  the  most  conspicuous  examples  _ . fV,, 

the  natural  talent  and  the  cunning  110  beauty  ls  In  question  that  the  un- 
t of  a great  master  of  little  opera.  confessed  appeal  to  envy  ls  most  sa- 
* * <,  lient.  It  exists  without  the  appeal  to 

Ir.  Wilson,  of  course,  was  the  bright  admiration.  And  then  it  looks  Its  ugll- 


Mr.  Flourens,  the  French  statesman, 
thus  freed  his  mind  to  an  English  re- 
porter: “It  is  true  that  In  France  we 
are  far  more  disposed  to  accept  the 
Monroe  doctrine  than  you  are  in  Eng- 
land. We  formulate  It  thus:  ’America 

ifor  the  Americans.’  But  to  this  we  add  a 
reservation.  We  reserve  anterior  rights, 
[and  we  also  reserve  the  right,  which 
no  nation  that  respects  its  dignity  can 
abdicate,  to  claim  and  to  exact,  even 
,by  force  of  arms  In  case  of  an  unjusti- 
fiable refusal  of  amicable  satisfaction, 
reparation  for  all  damage  illegally 
caused.  In  the  name  of  the  Monroe 
doctrine,  a veto  on  new  conquests — Yes; 
hut  no  veto  on  the  retention  of  what 
we  legitimately  hold,  nor  on  the  vindi- 
cation of  rights  which  we  believe  to  be- 
long to  us  in  virtue  of  the  text  of  ex-  ! 
tsting  treaties.” 


1 


ffy  women  who  have  dined  heavily 
soothed  with  music  performed  in 
exemplary  manner  by  young  ladies 
xiously  awaiting  the  presence  of  the 
n whose  guffaws  at  table  are  he^rd 
ntly,  exciting  curiosity.  This  music 
'67  is  formal,  built  on  approved 
dels,  Jabored,  and  often  dull. 

Jut  the  Sullivan  of  ’94  is  another  man. 
e music  of  ’94  sparkles  like  cham- 
gne.  It  is  as  spontaneous  as  the 
ighter  of  a healthy  girl.  At  times  it 


rticuiar  star.  He  brought  with  him  { 
select  assortment  of  falls,  tumbles, 


est.  For  instance,  who,  except  per- 
tccato  laughs,  unearthly  gurgles,  and  haps  a recent  writer  of  articles  on  soel- 
; familiar  pranks  and  capers.  'Tis  ety  in  America,  admires  people  for  liv- 
iwning  pure  and  simple,  you  say,  and  iJ1R.  ln  an  approved  part  of  Boston?” 

u knit  the  brow.  No,  the  art  of  Mr.  

ilson  is  something  more  than  clown-  w knr,w  n of  intelligence  and 

; It  is  sweet  and  lovable  merry  mak-  1 We  k"ow  a ™an  01  Ce  a“Q 

You  realize  the  charming  indi-  more  than  ordinary  reputation,  who 
iuality  that  cions  the  motley  for  his  came  to  Boston  some  years  ago  and 
’n  and  your  amusement  rented  a house  In  the  South  End.  It 

either  the  weather  had  tried  the  comfortable  house  and  it  was 

, . ices  of  the  singers-though  Mr.  Wll-  ™asa  conuortame  nouse,  ana  it  was 

n was  in  excellent  voice  and  displayed  furnished  with  taste.  He  called  on  rel- 
‘uli  advantage  his  many  systems  of  atlves  that  lived— yes,  they  are  still 


There  is  pathetic  irony  in  the  fact 
that  a despondent  milkman  out  West 
turned  on— not  the  water— but  the  gas. 

Yvette’s  originality  may  after  all  be 
doubted;  for  she  taunts  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt with  being  54  years  old.  Sarah  | 
admits  that  she  ls  51.  But  from  Yvette, 
we  expected  something  more  withering, 
something  subtle  in  its  Insidious  ma- 
lignity. something!!  gruesome  and  ma- 
cabre.   t 

To  B.  F.  G. : Yes,  Miss  Lillian  Carll- 
smith,  now  singing  in  "The  Chieftain,” 
is  the  Boston  contralto  who  in  ’89,  ’90 
I and  until  a year  or  two  ago  sang  here 
joinder  the  name  of  Lillian  C.  Smith. 

! There  may  have  been  several  causes 
for  the  balking  of  Mr.  O.  H.  P.  Bel- 
mont’s horse.  It  is  well  known  that 
horses,  especially  black  ones,  can  see 
beings  which  are  invisible  to  human 
eyes.  The  best  way  to  cure  a horse  of 
fear  of  supernatural  beings  is  to  give 
him  a piece  of  salted  bread  and  spit 
seven  times  into  his  eyes.  The  gypsies 
j find  this  remedy  invaluable.  If  you 
wish  your  horse  to  be  always  in  good 
spirits  and  lively  during  the  waning 
moon,  rub  his  spine  with  garlic,  and  at 
the  same  time  say 

Misee  andre  tut, 

O beng  the  cal  butl 
Lace  a andre  tut 
j Acel  andre  tutl 


Air.  Belmont's  groom 
flclally  educated. 

So  Louisa  Pyne,  the  singer,  the  ad-  ! 
mil-able  woman  that  once  gave  de-  1 
light  to  thousands,  ls  poor  and  sorely  1 
In  need  of  help.  She  is  now  67  years  : 
old,  a widow,  and  childless.  It  was  ln  ! 
1854  that  she  first  sang  at  the  Boston 
Theatre  ln  English  opera.  Mr.  Dwight, 
in  his  history  of  tho  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society,  speaking  of  the  performances 
of  "Elijah, ” Dec.  10  and  17  (1854),  re- 
marks: “The  chief  drawback  was  ln 

the  solo  singers,  and  some  thought  it 
a pity  that,  instead  of  economic  fledg- 
lings from  their  own  solo  school,  the 
Society  could  not  have  secured,  for  one, 
the  English  prlma  donna,  Miss  Louisa 
Pyne,  then  giving  English  opera  at  the 
Boston  Theatre.” 


Her  operatic  debut  was  ln  "La  Son- 
nambula”  ln  1849  at  Boulogne,  under 
the  direction  of  Frank  Bodda,  to  whom 
she  was  married  ln  1868.  In  the  United 
States  she  sang  in  “Sonnambula,”  "Cin- 
derella,’’ "Maritana,”  “Crown  Dia- 
monds,’’ "Fra  Dlavolo,”  "Guy  Manner- 
ing,”  "The  Beggars’  Opera,”  "The  Bo- 
hemian Girl,”  "and  she  created  the 
part  of  Alice  in  Bristow’s  “Rip  Van 
Winkle,”  at  Niblo’s,  New  York,  Sept. 
27,  1855.  

During  the  Pyne  and  Harrison  man- 
agement at  Covent  Garden,  Longfel- 
low’s "Hiawatha,”  with  music  by  Rob- 
ert Stoepel,  was  represented  In  panto- 
mine  by  the  Pyne  family,  and  the  poem 
was  read  by  Matilda  Heron.  Was  this 
in  1857? 


Louisa  Pyne  is  the  aunt  of  Mrs. 
Thomas  Whiffen,  the  well-known  ac- 
tress. At  the  zenith  of  her  career  she 
is  said  to  have  borne  a striking  resem- 
blance to  Queen  Victoria.  Let  It  now 
be  said  that,  after  a life  of  singular 
purity  and  kindly  action,  she  is  without 
money,  and  not  through  imprudence  on 
her  part,  but  through  losses  in,  invest- 
ments. Lady  Thompson,  35  Wimpole 
Street,  London,  W.,  will  receive  and  ac- 
knowledge contributions,  or  money  may 
be  sent  to  the  Louisa  Pyne  fund  at  the 
National  Provincial  Bank  of  England, 
Baker  Street,  London,  W. 


How  the  Turk  has  been  scolded  and 
railed  at  for  centuries.  "A  poor  Turk 
of  ten  pence,”  ”a  ten-penny  infidel, " 
were  the  mildest  phrases  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan dramatists. 


A contemporary  discourses  in  blood- 
curdling fashion  on  the  neglect  of  the 
Bible.  This  reminds  us  that  in  the 
course  of  the  coronation  procession  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  Jan.  15,  1559,  a boy 
who  personated  Truth,  descending  from 
a,  triumphal  arch,  presented  to  her  a 
Bible,  which  she  received  with  gracious 
deportment,  and  placed  in  her  bosom, 
declaring  that  it  was  by  far  more 
precious  and  acceptable  than  all  the 
costly  testimonies  of  attachment  which 
the  city  had  that  day  given  her. 


It  was  on  the  15th  of  January,  1883, 
that  Dumas  the  younger  said  to  Edmond 
de  Goncourt,  with  disheartening  convic- 
tion, “Yes,  ail  men,  the  first  time  I see 
them,  appear  to  me  to  be  rogues:  that 
is  my  first  impression;  and  all  women 
seem  hussies.  In  the  crowd  I recognize 
immediately  an  honest  man  or  woman. 
My  first  impression,  however,  is  of  a lot 
of  rascals.”  This  was  at  dinner,  and  it 
is  likely  that  the  eminent  playwright 
and  moralist  was  using  his  hat  for  con- 
versational purposes. 


Oh,  for  the  simple  faith  of  years  ago! 
This  is  the  feast-day  of  Saint  Paul,  the 
first  hermit,  who  fled  from  persecution, 
lived  in  a cave,  near  which  grew  a palm 
tree  that  supplied  him  with  clothes  and 
food  for  21  years.  And  then,  until  he 
was  90  years  old,  a raven  fed  him  daily. 
Lions  dug  his  grave,  and  St.  Anthony 
buried  him  in  the  cloak  of  St.  Athana- 
sius. 


Literary  folks  take  notice.  There  will 
be  held  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  in  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  on  March  10,  1896, 
a convention  of  poets  and  authors.  They 
! will  write  and  read  things  for  prizes. 
Tn  some  cases  a keg  of  beer  will  be 
given  instead  of  a wreath  of  laurel  or 
parsley  or  wild  olive,  but  the  victors 
I will  have  no  cause  to  complain.  Mil- 
waukee has  determined  to  become  the 
Boston  of  the  West.  No  author  of  good 
moral  character  and  able  to  read  or 
j write  will  be  refused  at  the  gate.  Bring 
i your  own  paper. New  York  Sun. 

I 

Julia  Alarlowe  has  often  asked- 
“What's  in  a name?”  Mr.  Howe  of  the 
Walnut  Street  Theatre  finally  answered 
the  question  by  refusing  to  pay  her 
more  than  a certain  per  cent,  because 
she  insisted  on  advertising  herself  as 
Julia  Marlowe-Taber. 


“Pro  Bono  Publico”  asks  if  herons’ 
eggs  should  be  sold  by  weight,  size, 

number,  or  age?  "And  where  is  a will- 
ing farmer  to  begin— with  the  heron  or 
with  an  egg?”  (1)  They  should  he  sold 
by  wreight.  (2)  First  catch  your  herons^ 


The  Abyssinians  barbarians?  Never. 
They  belong  to  the  oldest  families. 
The  King  of  Abyssinia  is  a Unealj 
descendant  of  Balkls,  Queen  of  Sheba, 

I who  was  decidedly  persona  grata  at 
Solomon’s  court. 


✓ 


i'\Ms , tie.  I ^ 


A few  quadrillions  of  eras,  a few  octillions 
of  cubic  leagues,  do  not  hazard  the 
span,  or  make  it  impatient. 

They  are  but  parts — anything  is  a p • 

See  ever  so  far,  there  is  limitless  space  out- 

iCount'ever'so’much,  there  is  limitless  time 

| around  that. 

'Our  rendezvous  is  fitly  appointed,  God  will 
' be  there  and  wait  till  we  come. 

We  have  received  a letter  from  Mr. 
Peleg  T.  Dlsbrow,  “schoolmaster  at 
Cascadeville.”  He  complains  of.  di- 
gressions’ and  “anrtiquariamsms  n 
this  column.  “Why  don’t  you  talk 
about  today?  Give  us  the  op.nions  of 
people  about  Venezuela,  the  Transvaal, 
the  silver  question, -live  issues.  What 
do  I care  what  happened  432  years  ago 
next  Thursday  afternoon,  or  whether 
Icertain  singular  people  say  ’perlatic  or 

‘hurranium.’  ’’ 

Mr.  Disbrow,  there  is  but  one  day. 
This  day  saw  the  sun  rise  in  Paradise, 
It  has  not  yet  seen  it  set. 

Far  or  forgot  to  me  is  near: 

Shadow  and  sunlight  are  the  same. 

| And  as  we  are  all  a part  of  the 
I huge  universe,  we  are  a part  ° 
its  mentality  and  spirituality  as  well  as 
Its  grossness  and  horror.  Semiramls  as 
Ian  engineer  is,  after  all,  a contempo- 
rary of  Jack  Hammond.  Hannibal’s  in- 
vasion Is  as  near  as  the  rebellion  In 
Cuba.  Eve’s  talk  with  the  serpent  was 
I only  an  hoiir  or  two  before  Garner’s 
[conversation  with  monkeys.  Mr  Dis- 
Ibrow,  do  not  be  a victim  of  chronology. 
Loosen  your  waistcoat.  Throw  out 
your  chest.  Pu-t  out  your  hand  and 
[Shake  with  Caesar,  Lot,  King  Arthur 
land  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson. 


An  episode  in  London  life,  January 
jl6,  1749,  is  a proof  of  the  amazing 
Icreduiity  of  the  mob.  For  it  was  an- 
nounced by  newspaper  advertisement, 
that  a person  on  that  evening  at  the  1 
iTheatre  Royal,  in  the  Haymarket. 
(would  play  on  a common  walking  cane 
the  music  of  every  instrument  then  in 
luse;  that  he  would  on  the  stage  get 
(into  a tavern  quart  bottle  and  while 
there  sing  several  songs  and  suffer 
I any  spectator  'to  handle  the  bottle, 
■that,  among  other  extraordinary  things, 
he  would  produce  the  representation  of 
iany  person  dead,  with  whom  the  party 
Irequesting  it  should  converse  some 
minutes,  as  if  alive.  An  immense  au- 
Idience  assembled.  It  waxed  impatient. 
'Finally  a voice  behind  the  curtain 
cried  out.  that  the  performer  had  not 
^arrived,  but  if  the  audience  would  stay 
'till  the  next  evening,  instead  of  going 
" into  a quart  bottle  he  would  get  into 
la  pint.-  Then  tumult.  The  Interior  of 
the  theatre  was  torn  down  and  burnt 
in  the  street.  The  entrance  money  in 
a box  was  spirited  away.  Competent 
'and  industrious  pickpockets  were  amply 
rewarded  for  their  labor. 

All  this  seems  incredible.  “It  could 
not  happen  today,’’  you  say  with  a 
smack  of  the  lips  as  you  rejoice  in  the 
modern  dispensation.  Are  you  so  sure 
jof  it?  We  believe  that  if  such  an  ad- 
vertisement were  to  be  put  in  the  Jour- 
nal by  any  theatre  manager  in  town, 
the  house  would  be  sold  out  before 
noon.  The  late  Phineas  T.  Barnumknew 
not  only  the  gullibility  of  the  public, 
he  also  knew — and  this  is  far  more  im- 
portant—that  the  public  loves  to  be 
'gulled.  The  rakish  nobleman  who 
planned  this  hoax  147  years  ago  for  the 
sake  of  a bet  could  no  doubt  have  an- 
ticipated Mr.  Barnum  if  he  had  applied 
himself  earnestly  and  Improved  his 
talents:  and  he  might  thus  have  been 
numbered  among  the  world’s  great 
benefactors. 

And  it  was  on  January  16,  1884.  that 
Edmond  de  Goncourt  entered  this  ob- 
servation Ir.  his  journal  of  aches  and 
pains  and  smut  and  shrewd  reflections: 
“The  novelist  or  the  playwright  who 
, puts  into  his  plot  men  and  women  of 
I , iie  past  can  have  1 he  pleasure  of  know- 
ing surely  that  his  work  will  die  al- 
though he  may  be  a man  of  supreme 
talent.  In  making  a defunct  humanity 
the  author  puts  under  a chlamys  or  a 
doublet  a modern  heart  and  modern 
brain;  he  can  actually  reproduce  or 
reconstitute  only  the  surroundings  of 
this  humanity.’’ 

The  boats  on  the  Barnstable  were 
“lashed  fast  and  hard  to  the  deck;  the 
steamer’s  crew  said  they  had  not 
launched  one  of  the  boats  in  many 
■ months.’’  May  not  all  this  be  said  of 
other  steamers  that  leave  this  port? 

“The  military  authorities  have  issued 
an  order  forbidding  soldiers  to  visit  15 
breweries,  specilied  in  the  order,  where, 
the  authorities  allege,  the  public  pa- 
trons do  not  show  proper  respect  for 
soldiers.”  But  the  soldiers  will  still 
be  able  to  procure  beer;  for  the  brew- 
eries in  Munich  are  as  the  sands  of  the 


sea.  Beer  in  Munich  is  watched  over 
zealously  by  the  Government.  If  a 
waiter  brings  a guest  a mug  in  which 
solid  beer  without  froth  does  not  rise 
to  the  line  marked  by  the  Inspectors, 
the  mug  may  be  at  once  returned.  Ir 
the  offence  is  repeated,  the  customer 
may  make  complaint  to  the  officials, 
but  such  complaints  are  seldom  neces- 
sary. Then,  If  a brewer  doctors  his 
beer  in  any  manner,  he  is  punished 
severely.  Munich  is  the  paradise  of 

beer-drinkers. 

Dr.  Jameson’s  real  punishment  awaits 
him.  He  has  yet  to  read  Austin’s  poem. 

Austin  reminds  us  of  Mad  Quemo, 
laureate  of  Leo  X.,  who  wrote  20,000 
verses,  but  no  god  assisted,  and  the 
wits  twisted  among  the  laurels  cabbage 

leaf.  

A man  who  speculated  with  trust 
funds  now  says:  “It  was  the  President 
who  did  it  with  that  Venezuelan  mes- 
sage.’’ But  did  the  President  ever  urge 
him  to  go  with  his  trust  funds  into  the 

street?  

A dispatch  from  Milwaukee  says  the 
first  “general  rehearsal”  of  Dam- 
rosch’s  "Scarlet  Letter”  was  give™ 
there  the  14th.  “It  was  well  received. 
Does  this  mean  that  the  "general  re- 
hearsal” was  public  and  that  an  ad- 
mission price  was  charged?”  Wherein 
does  such  a rehearsal  differ  from  a 
first  performance? 

Lucullus  writes  to  the  Journal  as  fol- 
lows: . , . 

“Your  paragraph  this  morning  about 
the  Chicago  milkman  who  turned  on  the 
gas  instead  of  the  water  leads  me  to 
ask  you  to  explain  why  the  popular  ob- 
jection to  milkmen’s  methods  remains 
so  long  unanswered.  Our  milkman  was 
arrested  a year  ago  for  selling  adulter- 
ated milk,  hut  was  discharged,  as  not  a 
drop  of  his  fluid  was  milk.  At  our  house 
we  prefer  milkman’s  milk  to  cow  s milk. 
It  is  not  so  dependent  upon  the  climate 
or  the  disposition  of  the  cow.” 

Even  the  average  man  of  a certain 
age  is  an  alarming  creature  when  din- 
ner delays  itself;  the  literary  man  in 
such  a moment  goes  beyond  all  par- 
allel.  George  Gisslng. 


Our  old  friend  Autolycus  does  not 
think  highly  of  At  Home  days.  In  the 
average  house,  under  the-  auspices  of 
the  average  hostess,  utter  failure  is  the 
usual  result.  The  whole  affair  is  abso- 
lutely farcical  as  a rule.  One  goes  to 
the  open  house,  is  admitted,  makes 
one’s  way  up  to  the  drawing  room,  per- 
haps has  a chance  of  a handshake  with 
the  hostess,  and  perhaps  a little  frag- 
ment of  conversation,  is  ousted  by  the 
next  comer,  and  hurries  away,  glad  to 
get  the  tiresome  duty  over.  Sometimes 
the  cup  of  tea  is  served  in  the  dining 
room  and  has  to  be  swallowed  in  the 
presence  of  the  servants,  whose  un- 
comfortable habit  it  is  to  make  the  vis- 
itor feel  like  an  interloper,  or  as  if  she 
were  meal-snatching  at  a railway  sta- 
tion bar;  sometimes  it  is,  more  grace- 
fully, dispensed  by  the  hostess.  But 
alas!  even  her  condescension  is  not 
proof  against  time  and  atmosphere,  and 
the  beverage  she  doles  out  is  too  fre- 
quently repellantly  cold  and  detestably 
atewy.  la  this  hospitality? 

j / 7, 

One  of  the  passionate  press  agents 
perhaps  the  most  passionate-views 
with  snobbish  admiration  the  gander-  ; 
blits  and  the  Belmonts.  ‘The  Vander- 
bilts have  certainly  come  to  be  regaided 
as  our  best  available  republican  sub-  , 
stitute  for  a royal  family.  Great 

Hevings! 

And  yet  this  same  passionate  press  [ 
agent  recalls  with  a shudder— for  he  is  j 
perfumed  in  manner  and  soft  m speech  j 
Lthe  fact  that  William  H.  Vanderbil- 
was  wont  to  "emerge  from  the  public 
dining  rccm”  of  a Saratoga 
("emerge”  suggests  here  falsely  the 
ocean  or  a hole  in  the  ground),  a man 
of  full  habit,  with  indications  of  a 
rush  of *blood  to  the  head,  employing  a 
toothpick  without  restraint.”  Now.  men 
of  simple  minds,  plain  people,  would 
have  written  “picking  his  teeth.”  But 
why  is  there  no  pleasing  glimpse  of  the 
gallant  old  Commodore,  brave  at  poker, 
or  charging  the  summer  air  with  in- 
genious and  strange  profanity?  By  the 
way,  it  would  be  a pleasure  to  hear  the 
Commodore’s  criticism,  frank,  free  and 
Impartial,  of  this  glowing  tribute  of  the 
passionate  admirer.  The  article  should  j 
have  been  illustrated  with  a reproduc-  j 
S tton  of  Puck’s  famous  cartoon  of  the 
New  York  fancy  dress  ball  in  which 
leading  men  and  women  appeared  In 
the  costumes  of  their  ancestors. 

Gen.  Booth  may  not  have  been  favor-  | 
ably  impressed  by  the  institutions  of 
this  country.  He  should  remember  that 
the  Salvation  Army  has  been  treated  j 
here,  as  a rule,  with  respect:  that  its  ) 
usefulness  in  certain  directions  has  been 
gratefully  acknowledged.  It  was  an 
English  writer,  not  an  American  it 
was  no  less  a poet  and  essayist  than  | 
Mr.  Swinburne— who  spoke  of  “the  yell- 
ing Yahoos  whom  the  scandalous  and 
senseless  license  of  our  own  day  allows 
to  run  and  roar  about  the  country  un- 
muzzled and  unwhipped.’’ 


So  Miss  Bennett  has  taken  to  herself  I 
« husband.  “What  will  Melba  do  with-  j 
out  her?  It  Melba  was  the  nightingale. 
Miss  Bennett  was  the  rose. 

c L H wishes  to  know  what  kind 
of  wine  should  be  served  with  heron. 

The  most  experienced  heron-eater  we 
know  prefers  Yquem.  But  this  question 
of  wine  is  a secondary  one.  The  heron 
ho  and  should  be,  yea.  It  must  be 
appreciated  even  by  prohibitionists.  j 

You  are  right,  Miss  Eustacla,  a heat- 
ed electric  car  is  not  a sweet  ^°°uted 
only  few  passengers  were  ad®11**"' 
Bfter  careful  examination  as  toper- 

letters:  “And  the.smoke  of  their  tor 

ment  ascended  up.”  _ 

whv  do  you  not  wear  sachets  of 
Chloride  of  lime,  sewed  in  your  skirt  or 
concealed  in  your  corsage? 

If  you  have  read  “New  Grub  Street,” 
by  Mr.  George  Gissing  you  surely  re- 
TT’ ember  these  remarks.  It  is  often 
by  people  who  are  exquisitely 
ignorant  of  the  matter,  that  clea°llne^ 

1=  a luxury  within  reach  even  of  the 
poorest.  Very  far  from  that;  only  with 
?he  utmost  difficulty,  with  wearisome 
exertion  with  harassing  sacrifice,  can 
people  who  are  pinched  for  money 
preserve  a moderate  purity  In  -heir 
persons  and  their  surroundings.  Bj 
painful  degrees  Amy  had  accustomed 
herself  to  compromises  in  this  particu- 
lar which  in  the  early  days  of  her 
married  life  would  have  seemed  in 

tensely  disagreeable,  lf  (not ^“country 
'housewife  who  lives  In  the  country, 
and  has  but  a patch  of  back  garden,  or 
even  a good-sized  kitchen,  can,  1£  she 
thinks  fit,  take  her  place  at  the  wash- 
tub  and  relieve  her  mind  on  laundry 
matters’  but  to  the  inhabitant  of  a . 
miniature  flat  in  the  heart  of  London 
anything  of  that  kind  is  out  of  the 

question.”  

It  was  on  the  17th  of  January,  1578 
In  Quiers,  a village  of  sfv°y’ 
a child  was  born  about  8 o’clock  P.  M., 
who  had  five  horns  like  unto  ram  s 
horns  set  opposite  to  one  another  upon 
his  head;  his  fingers’  ends  resembled  a 
hawk's  talons,  and  his  knees  seemed  to 
be  in  his  hams.  The  right  leg  was  fiery 
red-  the  rest  of  the  body  was  of  a 
tawnv  color.  And  the  infant  gave  such 
an  appalling  and  horrific  screech  that 
everybody  except  the  mother  left  the 
house  and  ran  away 


It  was  on  the  17th  of  January,  1882, 
that  Charles  Robin  formulated  these 
precepts:  Fish  should  not  be  served 

after  soup,  because  the  fish  makes  a 
pocket  in  the  stomach  and  closes  it;  so 
that  it  is  better  to  eat  it  after  the 
meats.  Never  eat  radishes  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a meal;  eat  them  between 
the  courses;  the  radish  precipitates 
(digestion  and  is  the  best  stomach  i 
broom.  Eat  an  apple  at  dinner  the  I 
sugared  acidity  suits  the  gastric  juice. 

Miss  Anthony  formed  her  idea  of 
President  Eliot  some  time  ago,  and  she 
[has  never  changed  it.  It  appears  that 
he  has  been  and  is  an  “arch  traitor. 

'Meanwhile  President  Eliot,  in  ignorance 

'of  Miss  Anthony’s  rare  capacity  for 
mind  reading,  has  worked  calm  and 
undisturbed  in  private  and  in  public 
Ifor  the  glory  of  Harvard.  Truly  in  the 
midst  of  life  we  are  _in  death. 

l 9 - 

• me  gods  give  nuts  to  those  that  have  no 
teeth,”  said  Vivette: 

“Then  they  should  get  faJse  ones,”  said  I. 

Mrs.  Laura  O.  Chant  said  “the  New 
England  Conservatory  was  training  the, 
souls  of  young  people  to  bring  forth; 

■ the  music  there  was  in  Niagara) 
through  their  fingers  on  the  piano.”  If 
her  statement  is  correct,  we  respect-1 
fully  call  the  attention  of  the  police  I 
and  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals  to  the  matter.  As 
it  is  now,  there  is  piano  pounding 
enough  to  strike  terror  to  the  stoutest 
soul.  Marshal  Ney  himself  would  quail 
If  he  wer'e  obliged  to  sit  near  the  stage 
at  a recital.  And  shall  anyone  be  per- 
mitted in  Boston  to  give  an  imitation 
of  Niagara  on  a grand  piano,  lid  raised, 
and  pedals  in  working  order?  Never. 
Not  even  if  the  torturer  has  a watery 
touch. 


where  they  “five  in  etoiW  and  hot- 1 

houses  all  winter  long,  come  seldom  or 
little  abroad,  chess  is  again  very  neces- 
sary, and  therefore  in  those  parts 

much  used."  

And  how  chess  manners  have  Im- 
proved. Centuries  ago  It  was  the  fash- 
ion for  the  defeated  man  to  knock 
the  chess  board  about  the  pate  of  his 
antagonist,  as  William  the  Conqueror 
served  the  Prince  of  France.  Perhaps 
for  this  reason  alone — that  chess  Is  a 
testy  game-Patritius  forbids  his  Prince 
in  De  Reg.  Instit.  to  play  the  game. 

Mr.  Rafael  Joseffy  is  a welcome  guest. 
His  last  appearance  at  a Symphony 
concert  was  Feb.  22,  1890. 

The  room  in  the  new  Clearing  House. 
New  York,  In  which  “the  bank  Presi- 
dents will  gather  at  their  meetings 
has  a celling  of  gold,  laid  In  deep 
panels.”  The  President  of  the  Clearing 
House  will  sit  on  “a  throne.”  Does  not  , 
this  sound  like  the  Arabian  Nights?  1 
Aladdin  himself  on  reading  this  descrip- 
tion would  rub  his  lamp  with  only  l 
faint  expectation. 

Samuel  Bernard,  one  of  the  famous- 
est  financiers  of  Europe,  died  in  Paris, 
January  18,  1739,  and  as  he  lay  a-dylng  | 
the  rector  of  St.  Sulplce,  who  had  a 
mania  for  obtaining  subscriptions  for  ' 
the  building  of  his  church,  exhorted  and 
teased  and  besought  Bernard  to  con- 
tribute, saying  finally:  “What  do  (hey 

not  merit  who  are  able  to  participate 
in  the  edification  of  the  temple  of  the 
Lord!”  To  which  Monsieur  Bernard  re- 
plied, just  before  Death  snuffed  his 
wit,  “Hold  up  your  hand,  sir,  or  I shall 

gee  your  cards.’’ 

And  It  was  on  January  18,  1864,  that 
Taine  in  a Paris  restaurant  deplored  the 
fact  that  the  literary  men  of  France 
were  cursed  with  the  spleen,  “the  spe- 
cial malady  of  the  profession.”  Some 
protested  that  talent  could  exist  only 
’ in  this  nervous  state,  as  ambergris  Is 
the  jewel  of  the  sick  w-hale.  Taine 
would  not  listen  to  such  excuse.  He  j 
saw  in  this  spleen  the  symbol  of  ages  | 
tumbling  down  from  the  height  of  civ-  | 
ilization.  He  found  a cure  In  the  im-  | 
itatlon  of  English  manner'  In  a truly  • 
civic  life,  in  an  adaptation  of  British  | 
patriotism  and  pedestrianism. 

I love  to  go  to  Lectures 
And  make  the  Audience  stare 
By  walking  ’round  upon  their  heads, 

And  spoiling  People's  hair! 

So  sings  the  poet  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Lark,  and  there  . is  a picture  of 
the  public  exhibition  of  his  practice  that 
beggars  all  description.  Would  that 
Mr.  Burgess  lived  here  during  the  lec- 
ture season  and  thus  enlivened  it! 


This  is  the  refrain  of  a music  hall 
song  now  popular  in  London: 

"For  she  was  one  of  the  Early  Birds, 
And  I was  one  of  the  worms.” 

Italian  art  in,  New  York  and  the 
neighborhood  has  been  displayed  to 
great  advantage  In  counterfeiting.  It 
appears  that  the  chief,  Toranto,  though 
captured,  is  Maflant. 

Senator  Lodge  strikes  up  the  tune 
“Greenland.”  Will  the  Senators  join, 
or  is  it  to  be  a solo? 

Mr.  Pillsbury  realizes  that  the  life  of 
a chess  player  Is  paradoxically  check- 
ered.   

They  were  fond  of  chess  in  Russia 
years  ago.  Herberstein— see  Muscovit. 
commentarium— says:  “In  Muscovy, 


The  Truth  in  Boston,  published  today, 
contains  an  admirable  open  letter  to 
Mr  H.  L.  Higginson.  His  attention  Is 
called  to  the  fact  that  his  honorable 
purpose  of  bringing  the  best  in  music 
within  reach  of  all  who  loved  it  has 
been  thwarted  by  speculators  and  by 
fashionable  people  who  care  for  every- 
thing except  music.  The  Truth  then 
makes  this  suggestion:  “Instead  of 

sending  the  Symphony  Orchestra  afield,  j 
on  long  trips  to  distant  cities,  adven- 
tures which,  it  is  generally  understood,  ■ 
do  not  pay,  might  you  not  keep  them  j 
at  home,  and,  on  Thursday  evenings,  or 
at  any  other  convenient  and  suitable  j 
time  give  preliminary  rehearsals,  with  ; 
no  season  tickets,  no  reserved  seats,  no 
auction  sales,  but  just  sales  at  the  door  j 
at  the  prices  now  charged  for  Friday  j 
rehearsals,  minus,  of  course,  the  pre-  , 
mium?  Fashionable  Boston  would  still  ; 
throng  to  the  concerts.  The  suburbs 
and  the  city  would  still  fill  the  house  on  , 
Friday  afternoons,  and  there  would  be  ' 
room  "at  the  preliminary  rehearsal  for; 
those  who  are  now  shut  out.  And  they  i 
would  call  you  blessed." 

Hundreds  of  Yale  men  know  the  truth  J 
of  the  charges  brought  against  the 
senior  secret  societies  by  Mr.  Ovlatt 
in  the  Yale  Lit.  The  chief  objection 
to  these  societies  is  that  they  encour- 
age and  reward  toadying. 

To  C.  L.  H. : "no!  “The  Herons”  by 
Helen  Shipton  will  not  give  you  any 
Information  concerning  the  habits  cr 
cultivation  of  the  Interesting  and  de- 
vious bird,  nor  will  it  assist  you  in 
the  preparation  for  table  use.  We,  too, 
were  deceived.  It’s  a novel. 

YVETTE  GUILBERT. 


Her  Art  Consists  in  Dia- 
bolical Insinuation. 


A Music  Hall  Singer  That 
Has  Been  Overpraised. 


^ vetto  Gullbert,  a music  hall  singer 
‘ Paris,  made  her  dfbut  In  Boston  last 
verting  In  Music  Hall. 

’I'ho  trumpet  6t  her  praise  was  blown 
nully  and  persistently  before  her 


tl-Tuir  of°'!,ent  c<ilf,nppo! vtment,  the  oho 

u ins-  ox  ail  things  that  lorl  in 

hweni‘°n  the  fuPer'°rlty  and  ,.,-™  the 
tntpUlgenco  of  her  art,  was  her  utter 
failure  In  A la  Villette,”  that  s Im 
song  of  Aristide  Bruant,  a genius  in 
*hI52rt_r.ai:?Lof.tho,  lowest  life  in  Paris, 


rruPt  and  dissolute  age:  a female 
Jm  vocal  who  scourges  licentiousness 
Wlih  «•  smack  of  tho  lips.  Or  she  Is  as 


sketch^  ^IU  that  ,n  of  his  Sewer 

sketches,  yes,  on  account  of  them 

proposed  by  Coppfie  for  the’ So- 
ciete  des  |ens  ^de  lettres,  and  unani- 


I a w- 

S,  Z\h^yh^l0i°  ts>% 

j fameSand8fo°r  the”,?!,  ,then'  for  llis  own 
musics  "hat  Mr  lovers  of 

broken  his  silence.  Jo  tty  llas  at  last 


w . ‘'-UIVS, 

inously  and  joyfully  elected. 

in  “A  la  Villette,"  Bruant  tells  the 
story  common  enough  In  Paris  of  a 
wretched  girl  in  the  Villette  quarter 
who  was  enamored  of  a loafer  His 
trade  was  to  work  at  nothing,  but 
b>  u?yuhe  ?'  about  a big  dog,  and  by 
night  he  drank  with  anybody  who 
asked  him.  Although  he  lived  on  her 
sad  earnings,  and  knocked  her  abou'i 
she  loved  him  in  her  fashion.  Or  whild 
sho  walked  the  streets,  lie  would  when 
times  were  hard,  rob  and  kill  The 
police  separated  these  lovers  one  fine 
evening,  and  the  last  the  girl  saw  of 
goto  Laripette  he  was  under  the  knife 
of  the  guillotine. 

Now,  Miss  Gullbert  not  only  sang  an 
abridged  and  in  some  respects  distorted 
version  of  this  masterpiece,  which  is  in 
verse  what  Hogarth  drew;  she  gave  no 
idea  whatever  of  the  character  of  the 
poor  girl,  a type  familiar  to  anv  one 
who  knows  the  outer  boulevards  of 
Paris.  There  was  no  Impersonation  or 
Bruant  s heroine.  So  far  as  Miss  Guil- 
bert  was  concerned  the  girl  might  have 
worked  at  the  Bon  M^rchg,  or  have 
been  any  light-hearted  frequenter  nf 
students’  balls.  And  yet  Miss  Guilbe? 
is  said  to  know  her  Paris. 


that  he  first  played  the  second’/-.^  3S8°- 
at  a Philharmonic  concert  A°m^Ito  i 
the  second  symnhonv  nf  r i..And  as  ! 
the  first,  so  is 


while  the  passion ' Is’  less"  storm  v C£Vv5' 
thoughts  are  less  rrahhP,i  „ j my’  the 
Only  in  the  . apd  gnarled. 


Only  in  the  first'  movement  of  thl"^' 
major  concerto  does  Brahms  flal 

“ terrible  thinking  " ms>  keep  up 

The  second  fascinates  by  its  storm 
ess  and  rhythmic  capriciousness' 
third  movement  is  Brahms  -ft  le 

blest,  when  his  thought  iT  as  of  v no,' 
serenely  beautiful  as  » fty  and 


noon.  And 


- . — a summer  siev 
-,Lb°  ?an  describe 


SsS9rBf.J»P.Taf 


aneboly  tales 
gypsy  lips. 


told  him  in  youth 


by 


The  performance  of 


't’.vpRy 


YVETTE  GUILBERT. 
ne  that  merely  points  out  the  shady 
isodes  in  the  panorama  of  Parisian 
e — she  herself  Indifferent,  disinter- 
5ted.  She  stands  in  the  gutter  with 
an  skirts.  All  this  was  said,  and  in 
nplo  phrases  a thousand  times  more 
ti  avagant.  Above  all,  her  art  was 
falted  to  the  skies.  * 


,rTher®  n°  denying  the  fact  that 
Miss  Gullbert  has  moments  of  fasrl 
nation;  but  last  evening  these  moments 
were  surprisingly  few.  There  was  an 
ever  increasing  monotony  of  °-esture 
and  facial  expression.  With  the  ex 
ceptions  noted,  her  singing  was  not 
above  that  of  the  ordinary  music  hull 
•vocalist.”  She  was  most  pleasing  t” 
the  eye  when  she  made  her  entrances 

aPd  tSK  Sh?  was  aPPlau'ded  loudfv 
and  often  by  a large  audience.  y 


Mr.  Joseffy  realized  first  of  all  that  I 

with  C the6  pfiano  o^So 

ment  was  only  one  of  many  H'8  lnStrU- 

nervousnes^'bii^h  seem.ed  disposed  to  ! 
himself,  and  then  un UJ^heend6?^-'1  i 

cendo  of  admiration  was  the  resuP  and 

the  accomnaniment  r.  >e  result,  and  I 


And  this  question  came  Into  the  mind-  the  accomnallfmo0?  ^as,  Die  result,  arid 
Suppose  a girl  from  any  variety  thea-  his  ability5  nt  of  Die  crescendo  of 
itre  in  Boston  had  appeared  in  Music  1 — 


Gui/berth  SMS'  ln  EngUsh  apd  in  Miss"  | cfs'lSn  that  j 

Guilbert  s manner  Miss  Guilberfs  nique’has  broaS  hlS  tach- 


There  was  a time  when  Art  was 
i ought-*  to  live  on  ’jnely  mountain 
?ak-  Today  Parnassi.,3  is  Montmartre, 
ot  without  reason  does  the  realist  of 
is  time  echo  the  famous  sentence  of 
tience,  and  deem  nothing  that  per- 
iIP-s  t0-r,nia!1  foreign  to  artistic  treat- 
' nt-  His  belief  is  best  expressed  in 
Sth  Terses  ?f  Arthur  Symonds,  who 
5mii-ers'-'ay‘  S °ne  oi  Yvette’s  noisest 


songs,  would  the  same  audience  have  has  broadened  without  a lossof 

] stage?  h6r  °r  Wssed  her  off  thej  hearel  nl£er  Thougiu^f  "t  0fhtone'  The 
After  all,  is  not  the  art  of  Miss  Gull  ’ W,fs  absorbed  in  the  music^f^he  much® 
ert  ^ * — * ---  ' 


‘’But  go  where  the  cities  pour 
' ° ll*a nd l* mar t^ Uman  stream  thr°ugh  street 
iark  stream  flowing  onward  evermore 
n to  an  unknown  ocean;— there  is  Art. 


he  looks  on  princes  in  their  palaces, 
lie  peers  upon  the  prisoner  in  his  cell- 
; sees  the  saint  who  prays  to  God,  she’  sees 
16henay  °f  tllose  thut  s°  down  quick  to 


Amv S Was  assisteci  by  Miss 

Amy  Hartiy,  soprano,  Miss  Louise 

Snn6-  ’ x,onf?S-lto-  Mr-  Orlando  Harley 
Mr  i JTIr-  Warwick  Ganor,  bass,  arid 
sjn-eisJ'af?  wn0  !0’  Planist-  °f  these 
Dleasnr’c  f,ave  the  most 

pieasuie.  I he  rest  is  silence. 


isFh°Prrcth;iv^e  of'  record,  the  program 


ith  equal  feet  she  treads  on  equal  path, 
leeks  the  goings  of  the  sons  of  men- 

1 wrath  f°r  Sin  n°  SC01'n-  f°r  wrong  no 
praise  for  virtue,  and  no  tears  for  pain." 


Such  was  the  art  of  the  Elizabethan 
i .v-iynghts;  such  was  the  art  of  the 
xuuard  that  wrote  "Celistina;”  such 
the  art  of  Fielding  and  Balzac 
r‘  h is  the  art  of  Thomas  Hardv. 

' this  the  art  of  Yvette  Guilbert? 


Kcr  face  is  thin  and  wrinkled;  her  I 
i ehead  is  seamed  by  cares  and  anxle- 
' ■ y tjoes  ?be  at  times  seem  like  a 
m,  silght-waistecl,  careless  girl  who 
r force  must  sing  things  at  which 
lek-necked  men  will  laugh  In  guffaws 
snicker  lubriclously,  although  she 
:r:-i  It  knows  not  the  reason  for  their 
erriment.  And  then  again  she  seems 
r the  moment  intellectually  vile.  With 
burn  hair,  with  hair  that  is  as  though 
onzed,  with  bright  light  blue  eyls 
itn  an  ingratiating’  smile  she  faces 
i audience  and  sings  her  songs  and 
ves  her  declamations.  And  in  what 
ie  : her  art  consist? 

Chiefly  in  suggesting  in  a genteel 
a,,ner  that  which  is  in  itself  unuiter- 
’!e:  -u  ?er-e  is  with  her  no  great  and 
erw helming  natural  frankness,  the 
blnne  and  the  pure  unconsciousness 
the  an. reals.  There  are  always  the 
rk.  the-  shrug  of  the  shoulder,  the 
lc’fe  °f  the  elbow,  the  evil  suggestion 
the  Inflection  oi  the  voice.  Give  her 
e words  "Ingenues”  and  "Vierges”— 
a is  enough  to  serve  her  purpose 
er  announcement  of  the  titles  is 
‘ f?  evi1  thought,  a mock- 

L I lhaL  ls  swe^t  in  womanhood. 

A in  her  treatment  of  illicit  love 
ere  is  no  thought  of  terrible  tempta- 
3n.  blinding  passion,  or  supreme  de- 

'theflI^SS?&lhe  ready  sneer-  ther« 

la  Soularde'* 
n cl  ling  in 


Piano  solo 
r>  i ^r-  Joseh  Pizzarello 

Prologue  to  Pagliacci” Leoncavello 

■n  Mr.  Ganor. 

Romanza,  . Gounod 

Les  Ingenues,.., 

La  Soulards 

“Linger  Longer  Lo^“.!...ii”] !!!!!! 

,,T  j Miss  Guilbert. 

Lend  Me  Your  Aid"  Gounod 

a • » „ Mr.  Harley. 

Ana  of  Santuzza  . Mascagni 

Quartet.  "Rigol^®.  . Uy’  v ... 

C a Fait  Toujours  Plalsir...  ^eldi 

L:-t  Pier  re  use 

La  Lisette ’ ’ ” [ ‘ ” ‘ ” ' ’ ’ 

‘•n’lvo  -rv  i.  x ^iss  Guilbert. 

The  Distant  Shore”  ?ullivan 

"Bell  Trio” S*  a''Ie5'’ 

A La  Villette Maillart 

Les  Vierges 

' Her  Back" Hanging 'Dowri 
Miss  Guilbert.’ 


of  strings  Vav=  Is  tnere  a reminder 

ur&sffflj?  laps 

ainUthea  17USlciaI  ^struSmednt!hat  aft8r 

s«avffiss;r.  ssl  o?,va! 

the  rhythms  m nature;  a feelin”  for 
nuances  rather  than  for  gaudy  cSlors- 
and  an  entire  absence  of  anything 
that  was  theatrical  or  spectacular 
T.H®  "“tbins  common  did,  or  mean 
I.  pon  that  memorable  scene." 


No  wonder  that  the  applause  was 
spontaneous,  and  long  continued 
wonder  that  there  were  reca  K wi’tbm,? 
end  There  was  a glorious? tribute  to  l 

theP  hearf-feltC°^rat|ttudet  at'h 'hearing 

oF^ he °wor?d  lhe  ®-a‘  S 


Philip  Hale. 


W.»rwy 

5S5S5“p„T,r  “,ik'  « *’£ 


Philip  Hale. 


Twelfth  Symphony  Concert  Last 
Evening  in  Music  Halt,  Mr.  Emil 

Paur  Conductor— The  Triumph  of  14 

Rafael  Joseffy,  Pianist, 

The  program  of  the  12th  Symph’on  ’• 
concert  was  as  follows:  P nj 


ABOUT  MUSIC. 


Haensel  und  Gretel,” 
Humperdinck’s  Opera. 


Overture  to  ' "Egmorit” U;B,I?hms 

M 1 EaS  a great  pleasure  to  welcome 
Ml.  Jogeffy  again  in  Music  HaTl  ms 
last  appearance  there  with  the  SvmnL 
ony  Orchestra  was  Peb  22  iL 
he  played  Liszt--  <-  , 1890>  whe'i 

Joseffy  then  had\  m°nt  concerto-  Mr,  I 
tation  as  a pLnist  vlabIe  repu-  

SJSrSL’%  Comments  on  Play. 

causes  given  f "euf0nce,t  stase-  The  > J 


Its  Origin,  Its  Libretto  and 
Its  First  Performances. 


r^flT  f0r  -‘-at  aafeC  many, 
®”  ls  afri'^e  and  vigorous  casionally  reports0^’  legendary-  °c- 
,nSes0f,the,  object  of  a provement  marvelous  im- 

nm  And  .onIy  in  this  song  1 he  ,n,i  I h been  circulated.  When 

- . V. .albert  give  evidence  of  ne  dla  return  to  the  stno-„  .*  nen 

-nuine  dramatic  power.  This  evi-  ^‘cago,  last  season  ‘ 1 Was  ln 

nee  was  given  in  the  marvelous  fash  Now  in  tv,  season- 

n in  whinh  :rlous  Iasa-  A°w  in  the  course  of  Six 

ists-who  at  ti  J;  ,„:lx  years  many 

ze- 


ii.  given  in  cne  marvelous  factb  Now  tr.  fu  

n in  which  she  colored  the  various'  nianiTti  ^ course  of  six  years  ma 
petitions,  of  the  refrain  ending  with!  P Sts 'who  at  first  dazzled  at  thT 
Joularde.  Not  by  facial  expression  I nith  are  at  the  end  faint w Lv  th 
vt  by  gesture  did  she  attain  any  traLli  Juat  above  the  P.ercepti 


- by  ,gest^-  clld  she  attain  any  tra” 

result.  There  was  no  welSWrkl 
id  powerful  climax.  But  there  weri 
nes  in  her  voice  that  chilled  the  mar 
w and  stabbed  the  heart 
'n  "La  Pierreuse,"  a faithful  st.m 
■•?lum  life-a  perfectly  legitimation: 
.ai.  eworthy  subject— she  made  no  dee 
ipression  even  of  photographic  rea 

l.  i Lisette"  of  Beranger,  the  ol 


just  above  the  • Perceptible 

is  quenched  forever  If’thp01'  O6'1"  lisht  O'®8  Sehubert  created  the  part 

of  their  own  record  YnO  / rehre  early  : 0 HanseI-  December  30th  it  was  pro- 
examination, it  sometlmesOr  rl&ld  SeIf'  w-1  M.unich-  where  Miss  Borchers 
with  constant  hapP??B  that  i!as.  Hansel  and  Miss  Dressier  was 


ers,  Singers  and  Pieces. 


“Hansel  und  Gretel,”  a "Marchen- 
srnel  in  drei  Bildern,”  text  by  Adelheid 

dinct’  i°  by  Hngelbert  Humper- 
dinck, was  first  produced  at  Weimar 
December  23,  1893.  Richard  Strauss  coni 

ofUMei0^FSSr,SfhUbert_created  the  part 


,?Z“t£SSa:y  m 

It.-  ih«m  “ti*  J 


l.o  Lisette’  of  Beranger,  the  ol  Itse«:  and  so  they  are  known  • ,* 

’SK 

■ai  s old,  was  cleverly  portrayed,  an  with  ml  °nger  spells  ta  conjure 

. Witty  '‘C-a  fV  $ tOeO  Ibe.  amateur  -bo  never  heard 


- '^p’^s'L^g  ^h^abOffl  ‘Tem  shrugs " his^  shoulders’6 and  h6ard 

Fs^4^ran°dfth ^ 

5fstl®  t0ee0rebsetter  Suns  “"  bui  amaater  of  -®b- 


passionate  creature. 


tG-l6L  .,The  access  of  the" opera"  in 
c cities  was  overwhelming.  The 
opera  was  then  sung  in  Carslruhe 
Daimstadt,  Berlin  (Oct.  13,  1894),  Dres- 
den,  l ienna,  Stuttgart,  Brunswick,  Des- 
sau In  the  year  1894,  it  was  given  469 
performances  in  Germany  alone.  The 
libretto  has  been  translated  into  French 

SnCrri,f 

The  first  performance  in  English  was 
December  26,  1894.  at  Daly's  Theatre 
London.  The  translation  into  English 


! Mr. 


made  ’lb; 
Ardltl  ^ 


wi 


ft 


M '’thn  ce  BachV' 

is  the  conductor.  The 


Peter 

Gertrude. ...  !!***,] 

Haensel  

Gretel.; ...” 

Tho  Witch ’’ 

The  Sandman 

The  Detvman. 


h^3 purple  lLaLe°np0uerret0a.S°r 

?r^Tctoejc  ft  ™ 


Charles  Copland 

Julia  I.ennox 

....Marie  Elba 

Jeanne  D'  UBte 

••■•Edith  Miller 

Marie  du  Bedat 

On  this  occasion  Mozart's  Operetta 
Bastien  und  Bastienne”  p1PCfe” 
Humperdinck's  work,  and  it  waf  also 
^ f°r  thG  fir3‘  ‘b»e  m England 
Pup6,  m °f  January-  1*95.  “Hansel  und 
8 1894  ,T'aS  m°Ved  t0  tbe  Gal®‘y-  April 
Savoy ' 1 WaS  aSaln  move(J.  and  to  the 


•'  is  tn 

I BrahmE^tr  the  fllst.eC01ln  conc-erto  o1' I 


The  first  performance  of  this  opera 
in  America  was  in  English  and  at 
j GaIy  s Jheatre.  New  York.  Oct.  8,  1895 
• y an  English  company  brought  frv.rn 

k bd°n  by  ®lr  Augustus  Harris.  The 
cast  was  as  xollows: 


i Gertrude 

j 1 

Haensel  

Grete) ' 

The  Witch 

Sandman 

Dewman 

tvz  . . _ .jonnsto 

Mr.  Anton  Seidl  v/as  the  conductor. 


This  Jeanne  Douste  was  a pianist,  the 
sister  of  Louise  Douste.  They  were 
brought  to  this  country  by  Col.  Maple- 
son  in  the  fall  of  1878  when  Jeanne  was 
about  8 years  old.  Arditi  then  con- 
ducted her  first  concert  tour  The 
Sisters  made  their  last  appearance  in 
Boston  during  the  season  of  ’86-’87. 


Mrs.  Wette,  who  is  the  sister  of 
Humperdinck,  built  her  libretto  on  a 
German  nursery  tale.  You  will  find 
the  story  m Grimm's  collection,  if  you 
do  not  already  know  it.  A writer— 
probably  Mr.  Krehbiel— in  the  New  York 
Tribune,  Oct.  2.  1895,  found  the  story  to 
a.f^G5Zr‘en.t  of  an  ancient  religion.” 
i‘.n'-lght  be  difficult  to  maintain  this  of 
Hansel  and  Gretel'  if  the  story  were 
taken  out  of  the  body  of  German  folk- 
ore,  but  it  is  only  necessary  to  call 
to  mind  the  analogy  which  exists  be- 
tween Briinhilde  and  Dornroschen 
(whom  we  call  the  Sleeping  Beauty)  to 
understand  how  myths  become  fairy 
tales  in  the  process  of  time,  and  to  be 
reminded  of  that  persistence  of  mental 
and  moral  habit  which  has  brought  the 
lyric  drama  in  Germany  around  to  its 
starting  point,  in  the  primitive  religious 
cira  ma.” 

Bat  let  us  not  take  our  pleasures  too 
seriously  Let  us  not  be  so  serious  as 
Mr.  Krehbiel,  or  Humperdinck,  who,  it 
is  said,  had  no  intention  originally  of 
producing  "Hansel  und  Gretel"  in  pub- 
lic  but  wrote  it  rather  as  a pastime 
and  tor  the  amusement  of  his  chil- 
dren. This  led  Mr.  Henderson  to  re- 
mark: "They  must  take  a deal  of 
amusing.” 


Le‘  us,.pity  Die  grown  child  as  well 
as  the  little  child  who  does  not  be- 
lieve in  the  former  existence  of  Sin- 

Thumhaiddiu'  PUSS  in  Eo°‘s  Tom 
Thumb,  Jack  tne  Giant  Killer,  and  the 

noble  armies  of  witches,  goblins 
Vnd  fairies-  Sinbad  and  the  resri 
of  the  heroes  are  too  fine  fellows  to  be 
turned  into  sun  myths,  or  mere  popu- 
lar illustrations  of  historical  trans- 
formations and  periods  of  religious  de- 
velopment. Some  one  will  vet  trv  to 

vTT  tbat„thCre  never  w«‘a  Captain 
Vanderdecken,  and  that  the  Flvin- 
Dutchman  does  not  now  sail  dead 
against  the  wind.  This  is  an  age  of  in- 
credulity! 

But  as  there  are  people,  estimable  in 
certain  ways,  who  never  read  fairv 
Stories,  and  do  not  allow  their  priggish 
children  to  read  them,  it  is  a pleasure 
to  tell  here  the  original  tale  used  and 
somewhat  changed  by  Mrs.  Wvite 
Once  upon  a time  there  was  a wood 
cutter  who  had  two  children.  Hansel 
and  Gretel.  He  was  poor,  of  course- 
he  lived  near  a forest,  of  course:  and 
of  course  there  was  a wicked  step- 
mother. The  times  were  hard.  There 
was  not  food  enough  for  four,  so  the 
step-mother  teased  the  father  to  let  the 
boy  and  the  girl  be  taken  into  the  forest 
where  they  would  die.  The  children 
heard  the  talk,  and  they  knew  their 
father  had  finally  consented.  So  the 
next  day  when  their  parents  took  them 
to  the  wood,  they  found  their  way- 
home  by  stones  which  Hiinsel  had 
dropped  in  the  morning.  They  were 
again  led  into  the  wood,  and  this  time 
they  were  lost,  for  the  birds  had  eaten 
up  the  bread  crumbs  which  Hiinsel  had 
taken  instead  of  pebbles.  So  th.  y were 
lost,  and  they  wandered  about,  and 
they  cried,  for  they  were  hungry  and 
frightened  and  tired.  But  they  heard  a 
bird  singing,  and  foliow-ing  the  song 
they  came  to  a house;  the  walls  were 
gingerbread,  the  windows  barley  sugar  i 
and  cakes,  and  all  sorts  of  sweet  things  j 
i adorned  the  door  and  the  window's  and 
! lhe  eaves.  They  at  once  began  to  eat 
' the  house  up,  when  they  heard  a voice 
I saying 

Munching,  crunching,  munching, 

Who’S  eating  my  house  up? 

They  answered,  "It's  only  the  wind.  ’ 
Then  out  came  a dreadful  witch,  who 
caught  children,  fattened  them,’  and 
ate  them.  The  witch  shut  Hansel’ up  jn 
a cage  and  gave  him  lots  of  good  things 
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well,  so  when  she  I 
ut  i£  he  was  f?* 


r to  eat.  She  didn 
poked  him  to  li 
enough,  he  held  out  a bone.  At  last 
she  grew  ilred  of  waiting,  and  she  told 
Gretel  to  till  a kettle  \yith  water.  She 
was  going  to  set  Hansel  to  boil.  She 
was  going  to  keep  Gretel  for  roasting. 
The  witeh  looked  into  the  oven  to  see 
if  It  was  hot,  enough,  and  Gretel  gave 
her  a shove.  In  went  the  witeh  and 
Gretel  shut  the  door,  and  so  the  old 
witch  was  roasted.  But  Hiinsel  and 
Gretel  did  not  care  to  eat  her;  so  they 
took  all  the  diamonds  and  the  pearls 
and  the  jewels  they  could  carry,  and 
ran  home.  Once  they  were  stopped  by 
a pond,  but  a kind  duck  carried  them  j 
across.  When  they  got  home,  they  I 


found  their  stepmother  had  died,  and 
they  lived  happily  with  their  father 
forever  after. 

»*. 

Mrs.  Wette  has  made  the  changes  in- 
dicated in  the  following  account  of  the 
opera  written  by  Mr.  W.  von  Sachs; 

After  the  'manner  of  the  "Tannhau- 
ser,"  “Meistersinger”  and  “Parsifal” 
preludes,  the  overture  to  “Hiinsel  und 
Gretel”  contains  all  those  motifs  that 
are  most  important  in  the  dramatic 
, development  of  the  story,  and,  though 
of  interest  and  value  as  a work  of  art, 
it  serves  as  a compendious  index  to  the 
work  it  is  intended  to  introduce.  As 
the  curtain  rises  the  children  are  dis- 
covered in  their  poor  home,  Gretel  knit- 
ting, Hansel  binding  brooms,  and  both 
children  whiling  away  the  time  with 
simple  songs,  familiar  in  every  German 
nursery.  Their  work  is  soon  laid  aside, 
and  they  romp,  dance  and  play  till  the 
sudden  return  of  their  mother  puts  a 
stop  to  their  gambols.  The  lament  of 
the  mother  after  she  has  driven  the 
children  from  home  to  seek  berries  in 
the  wood  is  unquestionably  too  ultra- 
dramatic  for  the  simple  situation.  The 
father,  returning  from  a successful  sale 
of  his  wares  in  the  neighboring  town, 
brings  back  a truer  tone  to  the  music, 
and  the  merry  exuberance  of  his  song 
tells  of  a glass  or  two  too  much.  Then 
comes  an  inquiry  after  the  children, 

I and  the  reply  that  they  have  gone  to 
the  wood  to  pick  berries.  “If  only  they 
1 do  not  venture  too  near  the  witch’s 
abode,”  and  in  suggestive  orchestral 
colors  are  painted  the  mysterious  dan- 
gers that  await  the  little  ones.  The 
song  of  the  witch  is  intoned,  who  rides 
on  a broomstick,  and  transforms  little 
children  into  gingerbread  and  then  de- 
vours them.  The  parents  rush  out  into 
the  wood  to  seek  the  little  ones,  and 
now  follows  an  orchestral  interlude  de- 
scriptive of  the  “Witch's  Ride”— “a 
weak  ride  of  the  Valkyries— on 

brooms,”  Hanslick  calls  it. 

As  the  curtain  again  rises  the  children 
are  seen  in  the  wood;  they  have  filled 
their  baskets  and  are  thinking  of  re- 
turning home,  as  the  evening  shades 
descend.  If  any  part  of  the  scene  is  to 
be  picked  out  for  special  praise  it  should 
be  the  scenes  in  the  wood.  Phantom 
| forms  appear  in  the  trees,  the  rocks 
! and  bushes  strike  terror  to  the  chil- 
dren’s hearts,  and  then  comes  the  little 
Sandman,  who  brings  them  bliss  with 
sleep.  Before  lying  down  they  sing  an 
evening  prayer,  which  tells  of  the  14 
angels  that  shall  watch  over  them  dur- 
ing the  night,  and  as  their  eyes  close 
we  see  the  heavenly  guardians  of  their 
I slumbers,  two  by  two,  descending  the 
golden  stairs  and  taking  up  their  posts 
at  the  feet,  the  head,  the  sides  of  the 
j little  ones. 

The  second  act  brings  the  waking  of 
the  children  by  the  "little  dew  man,” 

’ and  a bird  song.  The  morning  mists 
ire  dissipated,  and  the  children  find 

hemselves  in  front  of  the  enchanted 
igerbread  house,  and  in  a waltz  they 
< express  their  glad  surprise.  But  hardly 
have  they  tasted  the  goodies  of  which 
the  witch’s  abode  is  made  before  she 
I appears,  ugly  and  old,  and  makes  them 
I captive. 

It  is  said  that  recently  Oosima  Wag- 
! ner  suggested  and  in  the  Dessau  pro- 
' duction  introduced  an  innovation  by 
transforming  the  old  witch  into  a most 
beautiful  sorceress  J.  la  Kundry  in  the 
intervening  scene,  thereby  intending  to 
make  her  power  over  the  little  ones 
more  plausible.  But  this  would-be  im- 
i provement,  quite  as  much  as  an  or- 
chestra of  seraphim  Instrumentalists 
| introduced  by  her  in  the  vision  of  the 
first  act,  would  assuredly  seem  to  be 
j superogatory  and  not  in  the  spirit  of 
| the  simple  tale. 

The  character  of  the  witch  is  music- 
j ally  most  graphically  illustrated.  How 
Hansel  and  Gretel  finally  shove  her 
into  her  own  oven,  free  all  the  other  en- 
I chanted  children,  and  are  restored  to 
I their  parents,  is  brought  about  with-  | 
i out  the  employment  of  too  elaborate  I 
, machinery  or  too  many  pages  of  musi-  | 
1 cal  score.  Indeed,  the  end  comes  a bit 
abruptly,  though,  to  be  sure,  the  mo- 
i ment  the  witch  is  dead  nothing  is  left 
! to  be  done  save  to  draw  the  moral, 
j which  is  accomplished  by  the  jubilant 
i parents.  The  witch  is  dragged  out  of  I 
| the  oven,  and  she  is  found  to  be  a 
monstrous  gingerbread,  around  which 
they  all  dance,  hand  in  - hand.  And 
j tfley  finally  sing, 

| "When  past  bearing  is  our  grief, 

God,  the  Lord,  will  send  relief.” 


Now  the  music -to  this  simple  nursery 
tale  is  written  according  to  the  formu- 
las of  Wagner  in  his  most  advanced 
operas.  Make  no  mistake.  Here  is  no 
operetta.  “Hiinsel  Und  Gretel"  is  a 
grand  opera,  which  makes  the  heaviest 
demands  on  the  orchestra.  Take  one 
instance:  the  dream-pantomime  music 
is  scored  for  the  usual  strings,  2 flutes, 

2 oboes  2 clarinets,  1 alto-oboe.  2 bas- 
soons, 4 horns,  2 trumpets,  3 trom- 
bones, 1,  bass-tuba,  kettle-drums,  tri- 
angle, and  harp.  This  is  to  illustrate 
children’s  dreams!  But  to  now  speak 
further  of  the  music  would  be  imperti- 
nent. It  may,  however,  be  said  that 
as  in  the  operas  of  Wagner,  motives  are 
used,  which  stand  for  dramatic  ideas. 
These  are  employed  in  true  Wagnerian  | 
fashion  throughout  the  work. 

* * * 

Engelbert  Humperdinck  was  born  at 
Siegburg  on  the  Rhine,  September  1, 
1854.  He  studied  at  the  Cologne  Con- 
servatory, where  in  1876  for  composition 
he  became  the  Mozart  stipendiary,  and 
as  such,  student  at  the  Munich  Royal 
Music  School;  in  1S79  he  was  the  Men- 
delssohn stipendiary,  and  as  such  he^ 
was  in  Italy  until  1881;  in  1881  he  became 
the  Meyerbeer  stipendiary.  He  helped 
in  productions  of  Wagner  at  Beyrouth; 
thus  he  rang  the  bells  in  “Parsifal."  | 
He  was  a teacher  at  the  Barcelona  Con- 
servatory 1SS5-1887.  He  then  lived  for 
a time  at  Cologne.  In  1890  he  became  a 
teacher  at  Hoch’s  Conservatory  in 
Frankfort-on-the-Main.  He  is  there 
now,  a teacher  of  composition,  with 
Scholz,  Knorr  and  Trautmann  as  his 
colleagues,  and  his  address  is  Griine- 
bergerweg  95.  He  was  the  chief  in- 
structor of  Siegfried  Wagner.  He  con- 
tributes articles  on  musical  subjects  to 
the  Frankforter  Zeitung. 

Humperdinck’s  other  works  are  as 
follows:  “Humoreske,”  for  orchestra, 
played  at  a Boston  Symphony  concert 
Nov.  12,  1892;  “Das  Gltick  von  Eden- 
hall,”  ballad  for  mixed  chorus  and  or- 
chestra; Roslein-walzer,  for  piano, 
with  vocal  accompaniment  (ad  lib.); 
“Die  Wallfahrt  naeht  Kevlaar,”  ballad 
for  mezzo  soprano,  tenor,  mixed  chorus 
and  orchestra;  “Abschled,”  for  male 
voices;  “’s  Striiussle,  for  four  male 
voices;  “Friihlingssehnsucht,”  for 
mixed  chorus;  “Straussle-walzer,”  ar- 
ranged for  piano;  and  these  songs,  “A)ft 
sinne  ich  hin  und  weider,”  “Winter- 
lied,”  “Sonntagsruhe,”  “Jager  und 
Senn’rin.” 

His  second  opera,  “Der  Wolf  und  die 
Sieben  Geislein,”  was  produced  at  Stutt- 
gart Nov.  15,  1895,  but  it  did  not  meet 
with  marked  favor. 

He  is  said  to  have  written  at  Palermo 
last  summer  an  opera,  “Dornroschen.” 
Then  there  is  mention  of  another, 
“Schneewitchen.”  His  music  to  Ernest 
Rosmei  ’s  drama,  “Konlgskinder,”  is  tb 
be  produced— or  has  been  produced  late- 
ly! at  Munich. 

* * * 

“Hansel  und  Gretel”  has  won  the 
crowning  honor.  A parody  of  it  was 
produced  at  Vienna  in  the  spring  of 
1895.  Tlie  text  is  by  Costa  and  Hein- 
rich; the  music  by  Roth. 

,** 

"Hansel  und  Gretel”  will  be  produced 
tomorrow  night  at  the  Hollis  Street 
Theatre  for  the  first  time  in  Boston. 

Orchestral  excerpts  have  already  been 
heard  here.  The  Prelude  was  played  in 
Bumstead  Hall,  April  30,  1893,  by  thf 
Boston  Women's  Orchestra,  conducted 
by  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Thayer.  The  “Drearr 
Pantomime”  was  played  at  a Symphony 
concert  Nov.  2 of  the  same  year.  The 
first  performance  of  any  orchestral 
excerpt  in  this  country  was  that  of  the 
Prelude,  I believe,  in  New  York,  in  a 
concert  conducted  by  Mr.  Walter  Dam- 

rosch,  Dec.  7,  1894.  Our  novelties  in  Bos- 
ton come  late. 

Philip  Hale. 

NOTES  AND  COMMENT. 

Dali’  Orologio's  “Nita”  pleased  might-1 
ily  in  Padua. 

Massanet  is  now  a Commander  of  the  ! 
Legion  of  Honor. 

Saint-Saens’s  “Henry  VIII.”  did  not 
please  at  the  Scala. 

They  are  preparing  earnestly  for  the 
performances  at  Bayreuth. 

Schubert’s  opera  “Der  hiiusliche 
Krieg”  will  be  revived  at  Vienna. 

Handel’s  “Messiah”  was  produced  late 
in  December  by  the  Cecilia  Society  in 
Toulouse. 

The  review  of  the  Symphony  concert 
last  evening  is  in  the  news  section  of 
the  Journal. 

Lieut.  Joachim,  son  of  the  famous 
fiddler,  killed  his  adversary  in  a duel 
at  Thionville. 

A new  opera,  “Onore,"  music  by  Con- 
siglio,  was  applauded  lately  at  the  Mer- 
cadante,  Naples. 

Sibyl  Sanderson  pleased  the  Parisians 
as  Gilda  in  “Rigoletto.”  Her  voice  is 
said  to  be  much  stronger. 

“La  Fioraia  di  Lugano,”  an  opera  by 
Ortiz  de  Zarate,  was  produced  witli 
success  at  Santiago,  Chili. 

Miss  Ketten,  the  daughter  of  the  dis- 
tinguished pianist,  made  her  debut 
lately  at  Geneva  as  Mignon. 

Miss  Adele  Lowing  is  studying  at 
Vienna  the  piano  with  Leschet'tzki 
and  composition  with  Robert  Fuchs. 

Reznicek,  the  composer  of  “Donna 
Diana,’’  has  been  appointed  first  con- 
ductor at  the  Mannheim  Opera  House. 


The  public  only  subscribed  81400  for 
the  opera  season  at  the  San  Carlo, 
Naples.  It  had  no  confidence  in  the 
management. 

They  did  not  en.ioy  “The  Valkyrie”  at 
the  San  Carlo,  Naples.  At  the  end 
there  were  howls:  "Ev  viva  Verdi! 

Abasso  Wagner!” 

A Roumanian  beauty  named  lmpe- 
rolusko  was  singing  in  a music  hall  at 
Kharkoff  when  a jealous  student  killed 
her  with  a revolver  shot. 

The  Saint  Petersburg  Journal  de- 
clares that  Joseph  Hofmann  is  a genius 
equal  to  Rubinstein  and  Liszt.  Nothing 
is  said  about  Paderewski. 

EugAne  de  Soleniere  is  the  author  of 
a pamphlet  entitled  "La  Femme  Com- 
positeur.” He  omits  certain  names  of 
| female  composers,  among  them  Queen 
Hortense  and  Mrs.  Damoreau. 

William  Lavin  made  his  debut  on 
the  operatic  stage  at  Stettin,  Dec  17,  as 
Edgardo.  His  wife.  Mary  Howe,  was 
the  Lucia.  They  were  eminently  suc- 
cessful, according  to  all  reports. 

Milka  Ternina,  the  soprano,  arrived 
in  New  York  the  16th.  “She  is  a hand- 
some woman,  dark  skinned  and  brown 
haired,  with  regular  features.”  She  will 
make  her  debut  at  the  Boston  Theatre 
Feb.  3,  as  Elsa. 

Sarah  Bernhardt  in  a recent  inter- 
view said:  “My  dream  was  to  play  in 
opera— that  is,  to  declaim  the  words  to 
the  accompaniment  of  music.  You  will 
see  that  in  this  direction  the  future  of 
the  theatre  lies.” 

Compositions  that  excited  much  at- 
tention at  a concert  at  the  Paris  Opera 
House  were  Fernand  Le  Borne’s  “In 
Wartime”  orchestral  pictures  for  or- 
chestra, organ  and  double  chorus;  and 
Gabriel  Piern6’s  "Christmas  Night, 
1879.” 

At  the  third  concert  of  the  Society  of 
modern  chamber  music  in  Paris,  a 
piano  trio,  op.  15  of  Smetana,  sonata, 
op.  13,  for  piano  and  violin  by  Faure, 
Elegy  for  viola  and  piano  by  Glazou- 
noft  and  Jadassohn's  piano  quintet 
were  played  with  success. 

Edna  Lyall  states  that  the  original 
for  her  patriotic  “Doreen"  was  the  pop- 
ular Welsh  cantatrice,  Edith  Wynne. 
The  authoress  has  apparently  a pen- 
chant for  Welsh  singers,  for  another  of 
i her  popular  works  is  dedicated  to  Mary 
Davies,  the  Queen  of  Welsh  song. 

The  Musical  Courier,  Jan.  15,  says,  in 
1 speaking  of  the  orchestras  in  New  York, 
j “The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  de- 
spite its  leader,  Mr.  Paur,  is  walking 
off  with  all  the  laurels;  money  it  does 
I not  make,  but  that  is  the  fault  of  the 
l conductor,  who  is  unpopular  with  the 
I musical  public.” 

“La  Jacquerie,”  opera  left  unfinished 
by  Lalo,  and  completed  by  Arthur 
Coquard,  was  produced  at  the  Opera- 
Comique  Dec.  23.  The  first  performance 
| Vas  at  Monte  Carlo,  March  8,  1895. 
Ealo  left  only  the  first  act,  and  the 
instrumentation  of  that  was  not  com- 
plete. The  opera  is  voted  a bore. 

Paul  Gilson  music,  unpublished,  to 
“Alvar”  was  played  in  Brussels  Dec.  15. 
It  consists  of  preludes  that  “paint  the 
character"  of  the  Savage  Duke,  cho- 
ruses behind  the  scones,  old  airs  re- 
fashioned, and  melodramatic  music 
j which  is  said  to  be  too  ingeniously  made 
to  suit  the  frankness  of  the  situations. 

Rimsky-Korsakow’s  new  opera, 
“Christmas  Night,”  was  produced  for 
the  first  time  Dec.  10  at  the  Imperial 
Theatre,  St.  Petersburg,  with  striking 
success.  It  has,  however,  been  tempo- 
rarily withdrawn,  because  the  Empress 
Catherine  II.  is  introduced  in  one  of 
the  scenes.  They  say  the  character 
Potemkin  will  be  substituted. 

Dr.  Garnault  has  published  at  Paris 
a work,  “A  practical  and  theoretic 
course  of  physiology,  hygiene  and  ther- 
apeutics for  the  singing  and  speaking 
voice."  It  is  described  as  more  com- 
plete than  any  work  on  the  subject 
that  has  appeared,  equally  valuable 
to  the  doctor,  the  singer  or  the  speaker 
who  wishes  to  preserve  his  organs  and 
make  the  best  use  of  them.  Women 
will  be  interested  to  know  that  he  makes 
an  elaborate  study  of  the  corset. 

The  Musical  Courier  thus  speaks  of 
the  first  clarinetist  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  who  assisted  at  the 

last  Kneisel  Quartet  concert  in  New 
York:  "M.  Pourtan's  tone  is  exquisitely 
smooth  and  mellow,  and  surely  no  bet- 
ter exponent  for  the  work  could  have 
been  desired  than  this  artist  of 
marked  intelligence  as  well  as  rarely 
perfect  pronunciation  and  suavity  of 
phrase.  There  was  not  a rough  or 
broken  place  in  his  performance.” 

In  a letter  to  M.  Adeler,  Saint  Saens 
writes:  “I  have  been  a pianist  and  or- 
ganist; I have  composed  in  nearly  all 
styles,  but  I lack  erudition  and  a pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  history  of 
music,  and  as  a composer  I shall  have 
realized  only  a part  of  my  dream.  This 
is  why  I would  not  write  any  more  for 
the  theatre,  which,  besides,  gets  on 
well  enough  without  me.  I would  re- 
turn to  chamber  music,  symphony 
music,  organ  music,  music  purely  vocal. 
Shall  I live  to  accomplish  my  task?  I 
do  not  know,  and,  in  all  sincerity,  1 do 
not  desire.” 

Englebert  Humperdinck  in  a review 
of  a concert  at  Frankfort  describes  the 
j performance  of  the  Symphony  No.  7, 
F major,  of  Anton  Bruckner  as  one  of 
the  most  important  events  of  the  sea- 
son. “1  cannot  understand,”  he  says, 
"why  people  accuse  Bruckner  of  ex- 
aggerating Wagner’s  principles.  The 
use  of  four  tubas,  or  daring  harmonic 
connections,  is  a mere  accident,  not  the 
essence  of  Wagner’s  art.  To  see  that 
we  must  dig  deeper,  and  we  must  also 
give  to  Bruckner  what  is  Bruckner’s, 
for  he  is  in  his  way  as  original  as 
Brahms,  Schumann  or  Mendelssohn.” 
An  English  Judge  has  established  a 
new  precedent  for  testing  a man’s  so- 
briety. A flute  player  engaged  at  a mu- 
sic hall  was  dismissed  without  notice 
on  a charge  of  being  intoxicated.  It 
was  admitted  that  he  continued  to 
play  the  whole  of  the  evening,  and  that 
he  was  allowed  to  do  so.  The  Judge, 
therefore,  awarded  the  player  one 
week’s  salary  in  lieu  of  notice,  and  al- 
lowed him  costs.  The  point  is  there- 
fore now  decided.  A musician  who  can 
play  the  flute  is  sober;  but,  as  a daily 
contemporary  says,  commenting  on  the 
case,  “there  still  remains  a test  to  be 
found  for  the  big  drum.” 


A Charleston  newspaper  thus  speaks 
of  the  different  Lillian  Russells:  There 
is.  for  instance,  Miss  Russell,  the  queen 
of  the  operatic  stage,  as  the  advance 
notices  say;  there  is  Miss  Russell,  the 
professional  stage  beauty;  Miss  Russell, 
the  concert  singer,  that  was;  Miss  Rus- 
sell of  many  matrimonial  ventures,  and 
an  endless  prospective  of  Miss  Russells 
fading  away  into  a distance  which  does 
not  bedong  to  the  province  of  polite 
operatic  criticism.  Of  course,  some  peo- 
ple went  to  the  Academy  last  night  to 
see  one  of  these  Miss  Russells  and 
some  went  to  see  another,  and  between 
the  Jekyll  and  Hyde  sides  of  Miss  Rus- 
sell’s attractions  the  Academy  of  Music 
became  packed  with  a very  brilliant  au- 
dience. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Schlesinger  writes  to  the 
Musical  Courier  from  Paris:  “Mrs. 

Marie  Barnard  has  a superb  dramatic 
soprano  voice  of  great  compass.  She 
has  now  an  excellent  offer  to  sing  in 
one  of  the  first  churches  in  New  York. 
When  asked  ‘Why  don’t  you  accept  and 
hurry  back?’  the  reply  is  the  same 
I have  heard  so  often:  ‘We  are  no]>odies 
in  America  until  we  have  sung  in 
Europe  and  made  a success  there.  I 
wish  to  be  somebody’ — ergo,  she  wants 
to  learn  Aida  in  as  many  weeks  as  it 
would  take  months,  and  studies  until 
the  doctor,  as  well  as  the  teacher,  wrote 

1a  prescription:  ‘Less  ambition!'  She 

is  studying  with  Mrae.  Ziska;  also  dic- 
tion and  action  with  M.  Bertin  of  the 
Opera  Comique.” 

Richard  Carle  of  Somerville,  at  pres- 
ent with  Canary  and  Lederer’s  “Lady 
Slavery"  Company,  has  written  the  li- 
bretto of  a burlesque  entitled  “A  Dry 
Reign,”  the  music  of  which  is  being 
composed  by  Geo.  Tracy.  The  story 
deals  with  an  island  settlement  whose 
fundamental  law  states  that  all  new 
comers  to  the  isle  shall  be  at  once  be- 
headed, unless,  in  the  meantime,  some 
of  the  present  residents  shall  chance 
to  die,  in  which  event  the  stranger 
is  compelled  to  take  the  place  of  the 
deceased.  There  is  cast  upon  the 
island  a happy-go-lucky  sort  of  fel- 
low who  is  immediately  seized  and  :s 
about  to  be  beheaded  when  news  comes 
of  the  death  of  the  President  just  as 
the  axe  is  about  to  fall.  According  to 
the  law,  the  intruder  is  compelled  1o 
occupy  the  President’s  place,  and  his  I 
queer  rulings  in-  that  capacity  furnish  j 
the  foundation  for  the  comedy  element. 

The  Pail  Mall  Gazette  thus  speaks  : 
of  Mrs.  Albani,  who  sang  in  “The  Mes- 
siah” Jan.  1:  “Mine.  Albani  took  the 
chief  soprano  part,  and  sang  Handel, 
we  venture  to  think,  worse  than  she 
has  ever  succeeded  in  singing  him  be- 
fore. Of  course,  that  is  saying  a good 
deal,  but  the  thought  of  Handel  stand- 
ing grimly  in  the  centrfe  of  the  hall  lis- 
tening to  improvised  high  notes  and  to 
exercises  in  the  pause — as  on  the  last 
note  but  four  of  the  ‘Come  Unto  Me,’ 
which  she  sustained  for  the  space  of  10 
morta.l  bars— was-,  in  the  memories 
which  rushed  with  it,  ludicrously  pain- 
ful. We  are  ready  to  forgive  the  little 
natural  breathlessness  which  produced 
unwonted  results  in  the  lovely  pastoral 
music  at  the  beginning  of  the  soprano’s 
share  in  the  work;  we  refer  now  to  a de- 
liberate purpose  of  vandalism,  which, 
for  the  sake  of  cheap  effect,  was  in- 
dulged in  ar  Handel’s  expense.  To  our 
mind  no  barbarism  is  so  unendurable  as 
the  transformation  of  Handel’s  lovely 
and  quiet  closes  into  the  likeness  of  a 
tenth-rate  modern  ballad-ending.  And 
this  was  whqt  Mine.  Albani  triumph-  1 
antiy  contrived  to  do  last  night.  It  is 
only  fair  to  add  that  we  entirely  ab- 
solve Sir  Joseph  Barnby  of  any  complic- 
ity in  the  result.  He,  we  are  sure,  as 
much  as  we,  must  have  writhed  over 
the  infliction;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  there  are  certain  deflections 
from  the  artistic  standard,  which,  in 
course  of  time,  should  be  rescued  from 
the  keeping  of  good-natured  silence,  of 
which  this  matter  is  a conspicuous  in- 
stance. The  rest  of  the  performance 
calls  for  little  comment;  it  was,  as 
usual,  coldly  religious,  and  by  reason 
| of  the  excessive  size  of  the  machinery, 
moved  on  slow  and  hesitating  wheel's,  i 
Let  us  concede  somewhat  to  genuine 
I intention:  but  it  is  to  be  recorded  that 
Sir  Joseph  Barnby  has  not  yet  per- 
sauded  his  orchestra  to  play  pianis- 
simo.” 

JVIr.  Macdonald  Smith  of  London  does 
not  believe  in  piano  practice  at  the  kev- 
board.  "The  result  should  be  attained 
in  quite  another  way— by  the  substitu- 
tion, to  wit.  of  a series  of  simple  ex- 
ercises or  actions,  devised  on  sound 
anatomical  principles  to  strengthen  and 
develop  the  various  muscles  brought 

into  play  in  piano  playing  for 
) the  ordinary  everyday  practice.! 

No  muscle,  he  says,  can  be 

properly  developed  unless  it  is  fully  con- 
tracted. Only  in  this  way  can  the 
stale,  used-up  blood  be  expelled  and; 
the  sound,  fresh  blood  substituted.  Or- 
dinary practising,  save  in  the  rarest  in— t 
stances,  does  not  involve  this  full  con-! 
traction  of  the  muscles.  The  exercises 
devised  by  Mr.  Smith  on  the  contrary 
do  this.  The  muscle  is  developed  just 
in  proportion  as  it  is  fed— in  proportion, 
that  is,  as  it  is  emptied  of  waste  ma- 
terial and  fed  with  fresh  blood  from, 
the  arteries.  Quick  and  full  eontrac-' 
tions  propel  the  used-up  blood  along 
the  veins  and  allow  the  muscle  to  draw 
in  nourishment  from  the  arteries  al- 
most as  in  the  action  of  squeezing  a.i 
sponge.  The  amount  of  contraction 
resulting  from  simple  keyboard  prac- 
tice does  not  do  this.  It  is  entirely  fromi 
the  blood  that  the  muscle  derives  thel 
nourishment,  which  not  only  enables 
the  fibres  to  grow  and  develop,  but 
gives  it  this  capacity  for  , work.  Even; 
a large  muscle  will  have  little  endur- 
ance if  there  is  not  an  abundant  flow 
of  blood  through  it.  After  which  I 
need  hardly  tell  you  the  exercises  I 
have  prepared  are  adapted  to  contract] 
the  muscles  to  the  utmost  extent,  and 
thereby  to  stimulate  their  nourish- 
ment to  the  fullest  possible  degree. 
There  are  six  exercises  in  all,  the  first1 
for  the  fingers,  the  second  for  the  hand.i 
the  third  for  the  wrist,  the  fourth  for 
the  forearm,  the  fifth  for  the  upper  arm, 
and  the  sixth  for  the  shoulder.  Tho 
exercises  can  be  performed  properly  in 
10  minutes  or  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and’ 
that  even  in  case  of  beginners  they  ar® 
not  to  be  repeated  more  than  four 
times  a day.” 


_ -Tresirorraant  o£  the  New 

lmes  gives  this  Interesting  Information 
ibout  Leroux's  opera  "Evangeline," 

reduced'  at  the  Monnale,  Brussels, 
.■ec.  28:  "The  French  translation  or, 

laptatlon  Is  due  to  Messrs,  de  Gra- 
dient, Hartmann  and  Alexander— three 
uthors  for  the  poem,  and  one  for  the 
msle,  Xavier  Leroux.  My  correspond- 
nt  says:  "You  can  have  no  Idea  of  the, 
nthURlasm  excited  here  by  the  lovely 
oem  of  our  Longfellow.  It  Is  thought 
resh  and  pure,  poetically  beautiful  and 
motional.  Odd  to  us  Is  the  scenery, 
hlch,  If  entirely  unlike  what  It  shouldl 
>e,  Is,  nevertheless,  quaint  and  pictur-l 
que.  None  here  Is  any  the  wiser.! 
'ho  poem  Is  not  unkindly  treated.  In 
ict,  the  work  Is  fairly  well  done,  al- 
ways providing  the  necessity  of  touch-1 
ug  Longfellow  at  all. 

“In  all  truth,  a new  French  com- 
oser  of  admirable  gift  seems  to  b<* 
orn.  Personally,  I have  never  seen! 
nythlng  by  this  composer.  People  here 
Ik  of  some  Salon  melodies  of  which  I 
now  nothing.  You  know  my  old  belief, 
hat  France  never  can  and  never  should 
Ive  a second  Wagner  to  the  world— 
ever  can,  because  their  temperamenti 
s contrary:  never  should,  because  their 
atlonal  genius  Is  capable  of  more  per- 
onal  and  quite  as  Hying  development. 

‘Leroux  Is  a melodist,  with  a few 
lassenet  strings  leading  him  yet,  but! 
ith  a certain  energy  to  cast  these  off 
hen  the  chosen  subject  does  not  claim 
iveet  sounds  beyond  all  else.  The  de- 
ghtful  prologue  Is  played  by  the 
•hestra  with  the  curtain  rolled  up,| 
closing  a forest  scene  in  the  New 
,'orld.  This  descriptive  musical  mini- 
r Is  accompanied  by  the  artists  slng- 
ig  distantly  behind  the  scene,  a sort  of 
ment  of  the  ruined  Arcadia.  This 
ime  charming  chorus  returns  at  the 
id  of  the  opera,  forming  Its  closing 
ensures.  All  the  first  act  Is  a glorious 
termlngling  of  melody,  the  culmlnat- 
g point  being  the  love  duet  between 
/angeline  and  Gabriel.  The  second 
t continues  the  satisfaction;  every 
iimb.T  is  perfect;  the  song  of  Evange-, 
Is  exquisite  with  tender  feeling, 
he  finale  is  given  by  the  English  sol- 
rs. 

"Act  III.  opens  with  a wonderfully 
igtnal  shepherd’s  song,  then  a glorious 
te-Dleu  chorus,  and  a truly  mag-! 
fleent  love  duet  for  soprano  and  tenor, 
here  melody  is  poured  out.  The  score 
not  a ’Parsifal,’  neither  a ‘Tann- 
iuser,’  but  It  Is  a hundred  times  bet- 
r than  that  of  the  new  imitative  opera 
France  of  late  years.  The  singers 
ere  trustworthy,  but  nothing  more, 
ith  star  casts  such  as  we  have  at 
)me  the  treat  would  become  perfect 
nd  comfort." 


It  Is  a matter  to  be  remarked  that  the 
thcreal  tincture  of  the  soul  Is  the  same  all 
hrough.  A tailor  or  a cobbler  who  does 
work  well  is  on  the  same  level  as  a Gen- 
ral  or  statesman  who  does  his  work  well. 


J ^ T-b. 


The  betrothal  of  ex-PresIdent  Harrl- 
on  provokes  again  foolish  talk  about 
tie  “first  lady  In  the  land."  It  Is  one 
the  glories  of  this  country  that 
nere  are  thousands  of  American  wo- 
<fen  who  would  honor  the  White  House 
the  public  display  of  the  tact  and 
s grace  by  which  they  now  govern 
^ir  husbands.  There  should  be  no 
,ph  thing  in  the  United  States  as  a 
' rst  lady  in  the  land."  You  might  as 
'll  talk  about  the  “first  gent.” 


. he  Rev.  James  de  Normandie  said  In 
e admirable  sermon  preached  Sunday 
■'  t the  dangerous  class  in  thi3  country 
,.iot  that  of  the  Socialists,  not  that  of 
d Anarchists;  it  is  that  of  the  well-to- 
•and  "well-bred”  young  men  who  do 
think  seriously  of  their  civic  duties. 


eld  Chimes  Is  much  discouraged 
out  his  nephew,  who  had  just  been 
^ited  to  leave  a banking  house!  "He 
fUlnds  me,”  said  the  fine  old  fellow, 
g the  nephew  of  Monsieur  Gralndorge, 
'o  wanted  his  evenings,  his  mornings, 
l|  Sunday,  one  day  of  absence  each 
®k,  a vacation  of  two  months;  and 
■ complained  that  his  dlgesition  suf- 
<£d  when  he  had  to  work  between 
’>  hours  of  11  and  6.” 


elief  in  prayer  should  be  its  own  re- 
rd.  It  appears  that  at  Washington 
igressmen  applaud  the  Chaplain  who 
" ys  on  and  for  their  side. 


here’s  Bob  Cook?  Sulking  in  his 
adelphia  tent?  And  does  not  Yale 
I,  to  decide  a question  until  Bob 
,ii  the  cue?  Let’s  see.  Cook  was 
f'uated  In  1876.  And  today  he  rules 
with  a rod  of  Iron.  He's  a bigger 
in  than  President  Dwight,  Judge 
ewer,  Dr.  Depew,  or  even  Mr.  Hinkey. 

They  drank  to  Mr.  Charles  A.  Dana 
the  Lotus  Club  out  of  "beakers.” 
>t  goblets,  or  tumblers,  or  -dippers, 
t "beakers.”  We  had  supposed  that 
beaker  now  existed  only  as  a stage 
uperty  or  as  a vessel  used  in  scien- 
c experiment. 

'his  reminds  us  that  a physician  in  a 
estminster  Police  Court  recommended 
s phrase  as  an  Infallible  test  of  !n- 
ficaticn:  "The  artillery  extinguished 
: conflagration  early.”  What’s  th„ 
tter  with  the  old  test;  "Mrs.  Smith's 
l sauce  shop”?  3 

l:,uE-n:t  ls  like  Wagner;  he  seeks 
libretto  in  the  storehouse  of  mythol 
Is  not  Jack  as  fine  a hero  as  I n 
Igrin  or  Siegfried?  I3  not  fte 
>k  as  legitimate  a subject  for 
o treatment  as  the  dragon  or  t 
d or  the,  Rhine  aquarium,  with  I 
ng  natatoty  pictures? 

he  operas y,f~Wagner  were  produo 


for  his  own  gain  and  glory.  Mr.  Bar- 
net's "Jack  and  (ho  Beanstalk’’  ls  first 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Cadets,  then  for 
himself. 

Perhaps,  oh  citizen,  you  care  nothing 
for  the  armory,  as  yot  unoompleted. 
You  should  care.  The  militia  may  yet 
save  your  home  and  life;  and  these 
patriots  should  be  comfortably  housed. 
Mr.  John  C.  Ropes  la  such  a frfend 
I to  the  Cadets  that  he  gave  them  Ills 
famous  collection  of  prints,  medals, 
maps,  relics,  etc.,  relating  to  Napoleon. 
One  large  room  In  the  head  house  of  the 
armory  will  be  devoted  to  the 
jweservation  land  the  exhibition 
of  this  Invaluable  collection.  You 
, may  not  be  able  to  do  so  much;  but 
' by  Inviting  your  family  to  see  Mr.  Bar- 
net's  music-drama  you  will  help  the 
I Cadets,  amuse  your  hostages  to  for- 
i tune  and  honor  art.  Do  not  say  to 
! yourself,  "this  music  of  ‘Jack’  will  be 
.played  at  a Symphony  concert;  why 
I .should  I hear  it  twice?”  Mr.  Paur  will 
undoubtedly  produce  an  orchestral 
I fantasia  on  Mr.  Sloane’s  popular  airs, 
but  Mr.  Barnet’s  jests  will  not  appear 
| in  the  program  book— would  that  they 
'might  thus  enliven  it.'— nor  will  there 
I be  the  accompanying  dramatic  intensity 
or  the  voluptuous  ballet. 


It  was  on  the  20th  of  January,  1857, 
that  a young  girl  told  de  Goncourt 
that  she  had  made  for  self  a reli- 
quary of  gloves:  gloves  worn  by  her 
the  first  day  that  she  gave  her  hand 
to  one  whom  she  loved.  And  de  G-on- 
court  adds:  "This  ls  the  freshest,  the 
most  delicate,  the  most  poetical  Im- 
agination of  the  heart.” 


James  Kowel  wTote  thus  from  the 
Fleet  Prison  Jan.  20,  1647,  to  M!r.  En.  P. 
at  Paris  concerning  the  state  of  Eng- 
land: "I  am  afraid  wre  have  seen  our 
best  days,  we  knew  not  when  we 
were  well,  so  that  the  Italian  saying, 
may  be  applyed  to  poor  England,  'I 
was  well,  I would  be  better,  I took  ! 
Physic  and  Dyed.’  ” That  was  24.9  j 
years  ago.  What  would  Howel  have  | 
written  today?  Would  even  the  poetry 
of  Alfred  Austin  have  consoled  him? 


Will  maidens  fast  this  night,  that 
they  may  see  their  future  husbands? 

If  you  would  know,  Miss  Eustacia, 
what  your  future  lord  will  look  like, 
boil  an  egg  this  morning,  spend  the 
whole  day  fasting  and  In  silence,  then 
extract  the  yolk,  fill  the  cavity  with 
salt,  and  eat  the  whole,  including  the 
Shell.  Then  walk  backward,  saying: 
Sweet  St.  Agnes,  work  thy  fast, 

If  ever  I be  to  marry  man, 

Or  man  be  to  marry  me, 

I hope  him  this  night  to  see. 

Uu  2 / ’ ' k 

Why  does  Truth  in  Boston  sneer  at 
President  Eliot  for  doing  his  duty?  The 
President  of  Harvard  ls  expected  to  de- 
vote his  time,  energy  and  mental  ac- 
quirements to  the  pursuit  of  money  for 
the  university.  No  one  finds  fault  with 
President  Dwight  for  giving  his  days 
and  nights  to  the  invention  of  schemes 
for  maintaining  Yale’s  supremacy  in 
athletics.  Each  President  should  be 
encouraged  in  his  chosen  calling. 

The  Springfield  Republican  draws  an 
impertinent  and  ignorant  comparison 
between  the  character  of  Yvette  Guil- 
bert  and  the  character  of  a member  of 
the  Abbey,  Schoeffel  & Grau  Company 
to  the  cruelly  unjust  disadvantage  of 
Miss  Gullbert.  However  you  may  pro- 
test against  the  art  of  Miss  Gullbert, 
there  ls  much  In  her  private  charaoter 
that  commands  respect  and  admiration. 
She  has  more  than  once  sacrificed  her 
personal  ambitions  for  the  sake  of  sup- 
porting those  dependent  on  her,  and 
she  has  endured  much  without  whining 
about  it.  Personally,  she  is  a well-bred, 
very  intelligent,  eminently  respectable 
woman.  The  comparison  made  by  the 
Republican  furnishes  the  initiated  with 
food  for  Homeric  laughter. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find 
an  editorial  allusion  in  the  same  issue 
of  the  Republican  to  Mr.  Paderewski 
as  the  greatest  living  pianist.  It  ls 
doubtful  whether  there  has  ever  been 
at  any  time  any  one  “greatest  living 
pianist.”  Today  In  Germany  Paderewski 
Is  not  regarded  as  the  equal  of  d’Albert, 
Rosenthal,  or  Teresa-Carreno.  In  Paris 
Raoul  Pugno  is  preferred.  There  are 
Russian  and  Belgian  pianists  to  be 
named  with  great  respect.  And  here  In 
Boston,  Saturday  night,  Rafael  Joseffy 
rose  to  a height  above  the  reach  of 
Paderewski's  wing. 

They  say  little  Willy,  Emperor  of 
Germany  “by  divine  grace,”  is  in  the 
habit  of  dining  heavily;  hence  his  words 
without  wisdom,  his  extraordinary  ver- 
bal pretensions.  How  ls  this.  Poultney? 
Is  your  old  college  chum  slandered? 

They  seem  to  like  our  brand  of 
clergymen  In  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 

Why  should  a contest  “which  no 
thoroughbred  sporting  man  should 
miss”  be  at  Music  Hall,  Lynn,  instead 
of  Music  Hall,  Boston?  Have  our  City 
Fathers  no  civic  pride?  Are  all  their 
fair  words  as  the  kisses  of  an  enemy? 


In  the  same  column  of  the  cofftempo- 
rary  that  chants  In  aggravating  lan- 
guage the  prospective  encounter  at 
I.ynn,  wo  read  that  “Interest  In  boxing 
is  stronger  in  connection  with  affairs 
in  this  city  than  with  those  In  New 
York.”  But  this  ls  Idle  mockery. 

Mr.  Corbett’s  announcement  of  his 
intention  to  again  shy  his  castor  into 
the  ring  ls  hailed  with  Joy  by  public- 
spirited  Bostonians  and  all  lovers  of 
Ihe  theatre.  Can  ho  not  be  persuaded 
to  tnako  his  rentrfie  at  Musio  Hall?  And 
will  not  Mr.  Hlgglnson  present  the  ser- 
vices of  Mr.  Paur  and  the  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  this  occasion,  which  will 
be  memorable? 

Judge  Brausewetter  took  pleasure  In 
presiding  at  the  trials  of  German  edi- 
tors for  alleged  treasonable  editorials. 
German  editors  will  now  take  pleasure 
in  writing  the  obituary  notices  of  him. 

Brausewetter,  young  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen, means  boisterous  weather. 
Some  of  the  said  editors  were  caught 
in  It  and  only  found  shelter  In  jail. 

The  first  cartoon  by  Gillam  published 
in  Puck  appeared  Oct.  19,  1881.  It  was 
the  last  page  of  that  number,  and  It 
was  entitled  “Boss  Kelly  Eats  the. 
Leek.”  A severe  female,  County  De- 
mocracy, stands  over  Kelly,  threaten- 
ing him  with  a club,  while  TUden, 
Hewitt  and  Cooper  enjoy  the  sight  of 
Kelly  eating  the  pungent  leek  of  hu- 
miliation. Glllam’s  strongest  and  most 
original  work  appeared  In  Puok.  After 
he  joined  the  staff  of  Judge  he  often 
repeated  In  effect  his  earlier  cartoons, 
but  without  the  corresponding  tri- 
umphs. 

If  the  United  States  recognizes  the 
struggling  republic  of  Cuba,  will  strug- 
gling smokers  thus  be  enabled  to  recog- 
nize Havana  tobacco? 


This  reminds  us  of  the  foreign  com- 
plaints that  smoking  in  Paris  is  grow- 
ing to  bo  more  and  more  of  a luxury. 
Good  cigars  and  pipe-tobacoo  have  for 
a long  time  been  dear,  and  now  the 
price  of  favorite  cigarettes  has  been 
raised.  For  instance,  the  price  of 
Bastos  is  SO  centimes  instead  of  60 
centimes.  The  same  cigarettes  cost  in 
Brussels  35  centimes.  What  would  these 
grumblers  say  If  they  were  obliged  to 
buy  their  tobacco  in  Boston? 

Mr.  Zangwill’s  review,  published  in 
the  Chap  Book  (Jan.  15),  of  Thomas 
Hardy’s  last  novel  is  eminently  sane 
and  discriminating.  “A  brilliant  novel- 
ist ls  nor.  necessarily  a great  philoso- 
pher. But,  when  all  is  said,  ’tis  a 
strong  and  brave  book,  this  ’Jude,  the 
Obscure,’  stronger  in  its  weakness  than 
the  vast  majority  of  novels  in  their 
strength.  ” 

The  new  stories  by  Miss  Guiney — en- 
titled  "Lovers’  Saint  Ruth’s  and  three 
other  Tales”— are  well  worth  reading. 
Jf  when  you  read  "The  Provider,”  you 
remember  the  terrible  chapter  in  “Jude 
the  Obscure.”  where  little  Jude  hangs 
bis  sister,  brother  and  himself— “Done 
because  we  are  too  menny”— .do  not 
think  for  a moment  of  plagiarism, 
conscious  or  unconscious.  As  Miss 
Guiney  says  in  her  preface,  her  story 
was  written  before  "Jude”  appeared  in 
serial  and  sadly  mutilated  form;  and 
Hardy  and  Miss  Guiney  undoubtedly 
founded  these  tragic  episodes  on  a 
story  in  real  life  that  happened  In  Dub- 
lin some  years  ago. 
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“Haensel  and  Gretel”  at 
Hollis  Street  Theatre. 


New  Edition  of  Hanlon’s  “ Su= 
perba  ” at  the  Boston. 


“Trovatore”  at  Castle,  “Colleen 
Bawn”  at  the  Bowdoin. 


"Hansel  und  Gretel,”  an  opera  in 
three  acts,  libretto  by  Mrs.  Adelheld 
Wette,  music  by  Englebert  Humper-  j 
dinck,  was  given  for  the  first  time  in 
Boston,  and  in  English,  at  the  Hollis  j 
Street  Theatre  last  evening,  by  Sir  j 
Augustus  Harris’s  London  Opera  Com-  | 
pany.  Mr.  Wrilliam  G.  Dietrick  was  the  I 
conductor.  There  was  a large  audience. 
The  cast  was  as  follows: 


Peter  Jacques  Bars 

Gertruda  Mary  Linck  ! 

Haensel  Marie  Riba 

Gretel  Jessie  Huddleston 

(Their  children.) 

Tha  Witch Louise  Meisslinger 

Sandman  Grace  Damian  I 

Dew-man  Edith  Johnston 


The'  story  of  this  libretto,  Englished  I 

by  Miss  Constance  Bache,  was  told  at  j 
length  In  the  Journal  of  last  Sunday.  | 
i It  need  not  be  retold.  Nor  13  It  now  j 
necessary  to  Inquire  whether  the  de-  I 
j partures  of  Mrs.  Wette  from  the  origl-  | 
nal'and  familiar  fairy  story  are  ini-  ; 

I provemerits  or  blemishes.  We  have  now  ! 
| to  do  only  with  the  libretto,  the  music, 

! and  the  performance. 

Y'ot  It  ls  necessary  to  state  at  the  be- 
I ginning  that  It  Is  difficult,  yes,  almost 
j Impossible  to  gain  a Just  Idea  of  the 
character  of  Humperdinck's  opera  from 
the  performance  by  this  London  com- 
pany. And  for  these  reasons:  Hum- 

perdinck planned  his  Instrumentation  I 
for  the  ultra-modern  orchestra,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  formulas  of  Wagner.  It 
is  said — i know  not  whether  the  report 
i is  true  or  not— that  the  score  used  last 
; night  was  a condensation  by  the  com- 
! poser  himself.  But  when  the  strength 
I of  an  opera  lies  in  Its  Instrumentation, 
a condensed  version  gives  but  an  lm-  I 
perfect  idea  of  a composer's  real  in- 
tentlons.  Condensed  music  ls  unlike 
condensed  milk;  it  loses  In  strength,  i 
You.  might  as  well  judge  Wagner's 
"Valkyrie',’  from  a condensed  score— If 
there  is  such  a thing— as  this  fairy 
opera  of  Humperdinck. 

This  opera,  furthermore,  was  com- 
posed for  the  grand  opera  house  with  I 
all  its  resources.  When  it  was  given  i 
originally  at  Weimar,  Dec.  23,  1893,  | 
Richard  Strauss  was  the  conductor, 
and  many  und  faithful  were  the  re- 
hearsals of  the  large  and  experienced 
orchestra  under  that  famous  leader. 
When  it  was  given  in  Vienna,  the  two 
favorites  of  the  Opera  House,  Miss 
Renard  and  Miss  Mark,  were  the  chil- 
dren and  Marie  Lehmann  was  the 
witch.  In  all  the  opera  houses  of  Ger- 
many, the  utmost  pains  were  taken 
with  the  production  of  the  work.  But 
Sir  Drurlolanus  Harris  when  he  brought 
it  out  In  London  evidently  regarded  it 
as  a cross  between  a Christmas  panto- 
mime and  a Sullivan  operetta. 


Boston  then  first  became  acquainted 
with  "Hansel  and  Gretel”  under  neces- 
sarily unfavorable  circumstances.  In 
saying  this  I cast  no  reflections  on 
either  orchestra  or  singers.  The  orches- 
tra had  little  time  for  rehearsal,  and 
it  did  for  the  most  part  surprisingly 
well.  The  singers  undoubtedly  did  their 
best;  but  the  work  was  designed  for 
women  and  a man  of  larger  calibre. 


Let  us  then  record  impressions  that 
may  be  verified  or  changed  when  the 
j opera  is  given  here  again  as  grand 
opera  and  as  it  was  originally  written. 

The  story  is  slight  and  naive.  It  is 
very  German  in  its  feeling  and  it  ap- 
peals more  directly  to  hearers  of  Ger- 
man blood  than  to  those  whose  child- 
hood was  lost  at  an  early  age  in  con- 
tact with  the  world,  or  whose  illusions 
were  shattered  quickly  by  “common 
sense”  parents  and  the  "advantages” 
of  education  And  yet  the  very  sim- 
plicity of  the  story,  so  strongly  in 
contrast  with  the  lurid  tendency  of 
modern  realistic  opera  may  please 
1 mightily  those  who  would  fain  return 
to  child-like  beliefs  and  dreams.  The 
libretto  is  told  in  an  ingenuous  manner, 
free  from  artificial  sentiment.  I speak 
of  the  original  text,  for  the  transla- 
tion is  at  times  wonderful,  and  general- 
ly very  English. 

Now,  if  Humperdinck  had  only  treat- 
ed this  pretty  subject  in  truly  symjia- 
thetlc  spirit! 

But  Humperdinck,  like  all  the  pas-  ! 
sionate  followers  of  Wagner,  is  a man  j 
of  the  orchestra.  This  instrument  of 
expression  is  used  by  him  as  though  he 
had  to  tell  a story  of  overwhelming 
passion,  with  startling  and  tragic  situ- 
ations. He  is  so  often  in  King  Cam- 
byses's  vein.  The  hearer  has  to  look 
closely  at  the  stage  to  convince  himself 
that  he  is  not  listening  to  one  of  Wag- 
ner's later  music-dramas.  It  is  to  be 
conceded  gladly  that  Humperdinck  is  a 
musician  uncommonly  well  grounded  in 
the  technique  of  his  art.  His  treatment 
i of  harmonic  progressions,  his  contra- 
• puntal  facility,  his  sense  of  orchestral 
I color  and  his  dexterity  in  mixing  these 
colors— all  these  show  him  to  be  a man 
, of  more  than  ordinary  talent.  His  orig- 
inality is  another  matter.  When  he 
does  not  use  German  folk-songs  he 
speaks  in  Wagnerian  phraseology.  He 
has  been  so  influenced  by  Wagner  that 
he  has  no  real  individuality.  Or  he  is 
a clever  humorist,  who  jokes  at  Wag- 
ner’s expense  by  applying  the  latter's- 
methods  to  a ludicrously  inadequate 
' subject. 

In  this  opera,  where  the  text  deals 
with  a homely,  Innocent  theme,  where 
the  first  thought  should  be  that  of 
childhood,  I find  too  often  an  utter 
absence  of  childlike  feeling  in  the 
music.  The  first  act  opens  in  charming, 
unaffected  fashion;  the  mother’s  lament 
1 is  that  of  a tragedy  queen;  a jug  of 
spilled  milk  assumes  the  portentous  I 
meaning  of  a love  potion  that  leads  to 
sin  and  death;  gingerbread  children, 
described  by  the  father,  seem  to  Hum- 
perdinck as  though  they  were  the 
children  of  Priam  or  Nlobe  Too  often, 
too  often,  this  absurd  and  gigantic 
disproportion  between  text  and  music. 

I Take,  for  instance,  the  accompaniment 
I to  the  startling  announcement  that  the 
I father  has  brought  home  half  a pound 
of  tea  (by  the  way,  when  did  German 
peasants  contract  the  habit  of  drinking 
tea?);  Humperdinck’s  music  Bounds 
here  as  though  it  were  written  to  a 
declaration  of  a sudden  murder  and  a 
body  concealed  in  a well. 

With  the  second  act  begins  a mono-  ' 
tony  of  vocal  and  orchestral  treatment 
that  in  the  third  act  is  well-nigh  un- 
endurable. The  expressiveness  13  ag- 
gressive. You  see  Humperdinck  ham-  I 
mering  his  idea  into  the  hearer’s  head,  j 
“You  like  this?”  he  asks.  "Well,  you  I 
must  hear  it  again  and  again."  Or  he  ! 
does  not  ask  the  question,  but  assails  1 
the  hearer  without  parley.  The  melody  | 
is  crushed  by  excessive  Instrumenta- 
tion. The  poor  children  are  lost  in  the  I 
orchestra  as  well  as  in  the  wood.  Beau-  ! 
tiful,  very  beautiful  is  the  prayer  of 
Hansel  and  Gretel.  And  then  the  effect  [ 
ls  all  spoiled  by  the  pompous,  extrava-  ! 

fant  music  that  accompanies  the 
escent  of  the  angels.  This  is  music  i 
that  might  describe  the  entrance  of  a ! 
conqueror  into  a walled  town;  but,  men  1 
and  brethren,  there  are  two  little  chil- 
dren asleep  on  the  stage,  and  angels 
bless  and  guard  them.  Why  this 
pother,  why  this  turmoil? 


Humperdinck  only  asks  (or  14  an- 
gels. Last  evening  4 or  5 were  added, 
to  Increase  the  effect,  an  act  of  gen- 
erosity that  recalls  the  famous  re- 
solve of  a manager  to  bring  out  the 
Passion  Play  with  24  disciples  instead 
of  12. 

The  Sandman  and  the  Dewman  are 
close  of  kin  to  the  dreary  subordinate 
characters  who  wander  and  maunder 
through  the  Niblungen  trilogy.  Again 
affectation,  absence  of  genuine  vocal 
melody,  and  no  appreciation  of  child- 
like feeling.  The  witch  is  a half-sister 
of  Brunnhilde;  she  rides  on  a broom 
instead  of  a charger.  And  she  shrieks 
In  true  Valkyrie  fashion.  The  music 
to  the  third  act  seems  as  a whole  the 
weakest  in  the  opera.  The  Invention 
flags,  except  in  the  delightful  waltz, 
monotony  in  vocal  explosions  and  or- 
chestral rumbling,  and  fuming  reigns. 
.*» 

This  opera,  then,  so  far  as  the  music 
is  concerned,  seems  to  be  the  careful 
i work  of  a talented  master  of  orchestral 
technique,  who  has  studied  Wagner 
night  and  day,  slept  with  “The  Meister- 
singer”  under  his  pillow,  and  learned 
many  passages  from  that  opera  and 
its  companions,  which  he  quotes  freely 
and  fluently.  There  are  beautiful  epi- 
sodes; there  is  much  to  admire  if  you 
do  not  consider  the  true  demands  of 
the  text.  As  a setter  of  music  to  this 
particular  libretto,  Humperdinck  re- 
veals himself  as  either  a mad  wag  or 
as  one  utterly  without  sense  of  humor. 
I think  the  latter  conjecture  is  the  true 
one. 


The  performance  was,  with  the  re- 
strictions noted,  smooth  and  often  sat- 
isfactory. The  singers  were  so  often 
obliged  to  scream  that  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing they  at  times  defied  the  rules  of 
vocal  art.  Miss  Huddleston  was  a 
charming  Gretel;  Miss  Elba,  who  cre- 
ated the  part  in  London,  acted  with 
great  spirit;  Miss  Meisslinger  was  a 
gruesome  witch  witli  dramatic  intelli- 
gence; Miss  Johnston  was  a pleasing 
sight.  The  others  were  sincere  and  un- 
distinguished. 

.*« 

The  audierfee  seemed  much  pleased. 
There  was  marked  attention  and  there 

was  much  applause. 

Priir.ii'  Hale. 
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“Epicurus”  writes  as  follows  to  the 
Journal;  “Recognizing  your  vast  erudi- 
tion as.  displayed  in  your  varied  and 
Interesting  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
that  graceful  and  delicious  game  bird, 
the  heron,  might  I presume  to  sug- 
gest that  you  kindly  give  an  awaiting 
and  anxious  throng  of  readers  a few 
formulas  for  its  cookery,  say  on  a 
chaffing  dish.  What  could  he  more  de- 
lightful than  a heron  or  two,  after  the 
theatre,  cooked  on  a blazer?  Then  we 
could  use  dear  Eugene  Field’s  immortal 
phrase— slightly  changed— a large  cold 
Ibottle  and  a large  hot  bird.  May  you 
be  entreated.” 

We  are  not  insensible  to  such  flattery, 
although  a chilling  voice  whispers, 
"Look  Out;  Epicurus  is  a-guying  you.” 
We  think  better  of  mankind,  and  we 
now  answer  in  good  faith. 

First  of  all,  we  prefer  the  form 
“chafing  dish”  to  “chaffing  dish"  or 
“chaff endish,”  or  even  “chaffyndyche.” 

But  the  heron  is  a royal  bird,  “vlande 
royale,”  to  quote  from  Belon’s  “Nature 
des  Oyseaux.”  It  should  never  be  sub- 
jected to  the  humiliation  of  a chafing 
dish.  Let  no  bungling  amateur  choose 
the  heron  for  his  crude  experiments. 
The  heron  is  too  fine  a bird  for  the 
•wine-opener  to  take  as  an  excuse  for 
“one  more  bottle,  gentlemen.”  The 
true  epicure  will  smile  and  shake  sadly 
his  head  at  the  thought  of  heron  and 
chafing  dish. 

Nor  Is  the  heron  to  be  eaten  flippantly 
efter  the  theatre.  Would  any  man  with 
an  abiding  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things 
Bee  Crane,  for  example,  and  then  at- 
tack a heron? 

Heron  should  he  served  roasted,  or 
best  of  all,  in  a pie.  Such  a pie  is  fit 
to  be  set  before  a King,  President,  or 
even  a janitor. 

Unfortunately  the  heron-editor  is  now 
absent,  collecting  material  for  his  great 
forthcoming  work,  “The  complete  Re- 
habilitation of  the  Heron.”  When  he 
returns,  Epicurus  will  no  doubt  receive 
the  formulas  he  so  craves.  Until  then 
he  must  put  up  with  inferior  meat. 

Readers  of  romance  who  -wish  to  go 
hack  to  the  past  of  Venezuela  and 
Cuiana  should  peruse  Kingsley’s  “West- 
ward Ho!”  His  heroes  roam,  fight,  seek 
for  gold,  and  discover  many  wonders 
on  the  coast  , of  Venezuela  and  the  in- 
terior of  Guiana.  There  are  several 
references  to  Sir  Richard  Schomburgk’s 
work  about  Guiana,  and  the  entire  story 
may  be  commended  to  persons  who  wish 
to  understand  how  the  English  hap- 
pened to  go  to  South  America  at  ail. 

Philipp  Reclam,  the  German  publisher 
• whose  death  was  announced  lately,  pub- 
lished several  thousand  of  the  cheapest 
hooks  in  the  world  and  thereby  ruined 
thousands  of  eyes. 


It  was  on  January  22,  1863,  that  Brao- 
quemond,  admiring  the  spirit  of  com- 
mercial enterprise,  told  Gavarni  that  ha 
knew  a clerk,  engaged  at  a large  sal- 
ary in  a shop  in  the  passage  des  Pan- 
oramas, Paris,  who  owed  his  enviable 
situation  to  the  fact  that  he  could  imi- 
tate with  his  lips  the  hissing  of  new 
silk,  when  he  unrolled  ribbons  that  had 
been  dyed. 

Mr.  Alfred  Yule  in  one  of  Gisslng’s 
novels  exclaimed,  “The  evil  of  the  time 
is  the  multiplication  of  ephemerldes.” 
To  the  long  list,  beginning  with  the 
Chap-Book,  must  now  be  added  “Para- 
graphs of  Appreciation  and  Deprecia- 
tion.” This  little  monthly  Is  published 
in  Boston.  "It  Intends  to  oppose  all 
faulty  persons  and  things.”  The  edi- 
tor will  be  terribly  busy.  “Its  one  great 
object  is  the  extermination  of  the 
smugger.  So  let  the  Smug  ones  beware 
and  cease  to  be  abroad  in  the  land  so 
constantly."  This  Is  a platform  that 
we  heartily  indorse.  May  the  Para- 
graphs be  pungent,  just,  and  lucrative! 
We  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Yule.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  he  wrote  for 
the  heavy  English  magazines,  and  died 
poor  and  sour. 

Here  is  one  of  the  Paragraphs:  “Who 
is  the  most  uninteresting  person  of  the 
present  month?  Answers  will  he  re- 
ceived up  to  Feb.  10.”  We  shall  not,  be 
surprised  if  the  Philistine  replies,  “The 
Editor  of  Paragraphs.” 

Here  is  another:  “How  lacking  in 

enterprise  those  Brattleborians  are! 
Had  they  imported  a dozen  or  so  Tom- 
my Atkinses  and  planted  them  in  front 
of  Mr.  Kipling’s  house  I feel  sure  he 
would  be  refrained  from  leaving  Ver- 
mont.” After  all,  perhaps  Mr.  Yule 
was  right. 

Mr.  Huneker  says  the  true  vocation 
of  Henry  Arthur  Jones  is  the  pulpit, 
not  the  stage. 

Edmund  Russell  is  again  in  this  coun- 
try. Mr.  Russell  is  the  man  who  gives 
advice  to  women  about  jewelry:  “Don’t 
wear  the  paste  that  kills;  the  sick 
woman  should  not  wear  coral;  don’t 
wear  jet  if  you  are  tired  and  good.” 
His  fingers  are  covered  with  rings,  and 
we  should  not  be  surprised  at  any  time 
to  see  him  with  a nose-jewel;  for  he’s 
fond  of  gold  and  silver  and  precious 
stones. 
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The  discussion  in  regard  to  naming 
the  new  station  of  the  southern  rail- 
roads leading  into  Boston  goes  on  in 
eolemn  earnestness.  Would  It  not  he 
wise  to  first  make  sure  of  the  station? 


The  Daily  Telegraph  says  one  reason 
■ why  the  Boers  are  not  entitled  to  the 
sympathy  of  mankind  in  their  desire 
to  maintain  their  independence  is  that 
they  have  never  produced  any  litera- 
ture. There  are  jaded  readers  who  will 
now  leap  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
Kruger  and  his  people. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Thurston  of  Beverly 
should  read  an  article  entitled  “The 
Pessimist  Waltz,”  published  In  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette,  Jan.  3.  He  might  then 
put  his  objections  to  dancing  on  a 
higher  and  more  philosophic  plane. 


“The  delight  of  dancing  Is  short- 
lived; it  belongs  to  the  years  when  the 
need  for  comprehension  is  too  impa- 
tient to  be  satisfied  with  ths  less  direct 
pleasures  which  last  a lifetime,  and  its 
keenest  edge,  as  a rule,  wears  off  at  tho 
discovery  of  a still  deeper  sympathy.” 
Here’s  a text  for  still  another  sermon. 

Is  it  not  a curious  fact  that  In  the 
two  chief  republics,  France  and  the 
| United  States,  tipping  is  most  exorbi- 
tant?  

• Is  Mr.  Gamer  crank,  humorist,*  or 
fraud?  He  is  founding  a simian  in- 
stitute at  Calcutta,  where  apes  of  the 
better  class  will  he  educated.  "Before 
the  young  ape,  who  is  sincerely  de- 
sirous to  instruct  himself,”  says  the 
report,  "the  Professor  will  place  an 
alphabet  composed  of  capital  letters, 
and  with  the  same  professor  to  guide 
: his  hand  he  will  accomplish  the  spell- 
) Jng  of  the  word  Food.”  He  will  then 
get-  some  food.  Has  Mr.  Garner  ever 
read  “The  Curse  of  Intellect,"  In  which 
a monkey  is  ruined,  soul  and  body,  by 
education?  Mr.  Garner  should  trans- 
late it  into  the  simian  tongue.  In  all 
I fairness,  so  that  the  apes  may  know 
the  risk  they  run  if  they  attend  his 
school. 


Chicago  has  a "Jack,  the  Clipper.” 
Do  not  think  for  a moment  that  such  a 
man  cuts  hair  with  commercial  lnter- 
; est.  He  Is  a victim  of  a well-known  and 
! defined  mania.  To  him  the  beautiful 
I adornment  of  woman  is  a fetich.  One 
I of  these  unfortunates,  described  by 
Macd  In  “Un  Joli  Monde,”  page  268, 
was  caught  in  a Paris  shop  Just  as 
he  was  about  to  cut  off  the  tresses  of 
a young  girl.  He  made  this  statement 
to  the  police:  "It’s  a craze;  I see  no 


girl,  but  beautiful  and  fine  hair  attracts 
me.  I could  often  cut  It  Immediately, 
hut  I prefer  to  follow  the  girl,  to  enjoy 
the  delay,  the  anticipation.  At  last  I 
make  up  my  mind,  I cut  the  ends  of 
curls,  and  I know  happiness.”  See.  also, 
“FStichlsme  dans  l’Amour,”  by  Blnet, 
pp.  23,  24;  Krafft-Ebing’s  great  work, 
p.  2t,  and  the  well-known  tale  of  de 
Maupassant. 


The  Lancet  after  an  inquiry  Into 
paraffin  lamps  publishes  a statement  to 
the  effect  that  70  per  cent,  at  least, 
and  probably  more,  of  the  lamps  sold 
In  London  are  extremely  liable  to  dis- 
asters dangerous  to  life  and  property. 


“A  Portchuck,”  whose  pseudonym  im- 
plies that  he  lives  in  Cambridgeport  or 
Cambridge  Improper,  as  It  Is  sometimes 
called  to  distinguish  it  from  Cambridge 
proper,  asks  why  a few  fire  engines  are 
not  kept  constantly  playing  on  the  lum- 
ber yards  and  manufactories  across  the 
Charles,  where  big  fires  are  so  com- 
mon. We  presume  that  constant  play, 
;like  constant  work,  would,  be  bad  for 
firemen. 


Miss  Marie  Corelli  does  not  like  Mr. 
G.  W.  Smalley  to  refer  to  her  as  “Miss 
(or  Mrs.)  Corelli.”  It  betrays  his  ig- 
norance, she  says,  of  what  all  London 
society  knows— namely,  that  she  is 
happily  unmarried,  and  that  she  lives, 
as  most  young  unmarried  women  live, 
at  home  with  her  relatives;  controlled 
by  them  In  such  wise  that  she  cer- 
tainly would  not  he  allowed  either  a 
'cigarette  or  a latch-key  were  she  fool- 
ish enough  to  demand  these  “new 
woman”  privileges.  Those  who  know 
Miss  Corelli  and  have  read  her  latest 
took  will  appreciate  the  exquisite 
(humor  of  her  confession  that  she  Is 
not  allowed  to  have  a latch-key. 


Miss  Corelli,  by  the  way,  objects  to 
“royal  patronage."  This  objection 
(leads  the  Dally  Messenger  to  inquire 
twhy  she  was  anxious  to  be  introduced 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  Homburg, 
!and  why  did  she  make  publio  the  letter 
received  from  his  Royal  Highness  ac- 
knowledging the  receipt  of  a copy  of 
i her  last  hook,  which  she  forwarded  to 
him  at  Sandringham  as  soon  as  it  was 
Issued  from  the  press? 


Lovers  of  indoor  tennis  at  Newton  are 
forced  to  postpone  their  pleasure  a 
month  because  the  college  men  who 
Iwere  to  play  in  the  tournament  "cannot 
neglect  their  academic  duties.”  Pray, 
|what  is  a greater  academic  duty  in  these 
days  of  athletic  enthusiasm  than  to 
down  the  brawniest  and  most  agile  rep- 
resentatives of  other  centres  of  learning? 
j The  "Veritas”  on  the  Harvard  seal  is 
no  such  inspiring  shibboleth  as  "Any- 
thing to  beat  Yale,"  while  at  New 
Haven,  the  historic  “Lux  et  Veritas”  is 
meaningless  to  men  who  would  pull 
their  heartstrings  out  to  show  “Yale 
sand.” 

PI  ere  is  a fresh  specimen  of  English 
humor.  It  is  worthy  of  a place  in  a 
“new  and  sparkling  burlesque.”  At 
Slumburgh  Theatre  Royal,  Harry  Vil- 
lain (somewhat  mixed):  “Even  a turn 
yill  worm  when  it  is  trodden  upon. 
(Laughter.)  I mean  a trod  will  worm 
when  It  Is  turned  upon.  (Jeers.)  I 
should  say  a worm  will  trod  when  It 
| is  turned  upon.  (Yells.)  That  Is  to  say, 
a turn  will  trod  when  It  is  wormed 
upon.  (Cat-calls).  Or,  rather,  a trod 
will  turn  when  it  is  wormed  upon. 
(Uproar.)  Weil,  if  that  doesn’t  suit 
you,  you  had  better  try  and  say  it  for 
yourselves.” Sporting  Times. 

Jm.  A? 


It  is  our  painful  duty  to  announce 
the  death  of  the  heron-editor.  We 
learn  from  a letter  written  by  Mr. 
Jabez  Selkirk,  proprietor  of  the  Min- 
nawapatunka  Hotel,  Washtucket,  that 
our  esteemed  colleague  died  In  the 
discharge  of  duty.  Mr.  Selkirk  gives 
these  particulars:  “He  come  in  the 

hotel  about  eleven  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing with  as  fine  a heron  as  ever  you 
see,  and  as  he  looked  cold  I told  hipi 
heed  better  drink  hot  buttered  rum. 
He  sot  there  by  the  fire  swinging  his 
feet,  drinking  slowly  and  enjoying  him- 
self, and  I reckon  he  had  put  down 
about  three  big  tumblers  when  the  girl 
told  him  the  heron  was  ready.  She 
says  just  as  he  finished  it  he  gave  a 
groan  and  said,  ‘It  isn’t  the  heron;  it’s 
the  stuffing,’  and  that  was  the  last  he 
ever  said.  He  was  a nice  man  and  his 
manners  was  easy.  Everybody  round 
here  feels  terrible  bad.  I thought  youd 
like  to  know  this.” 

The  heron-editor  had  often  express- 
ed a wish  that  if  he  should  die  be- 
fore his  great  work  was  accomplished 
his  notes  should  be  sent  to  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  It  will  be  our  care 
to  observe  piously  this  wish.  His  name 
will  undoubtedly  be  revered  by  future 
generations  of  scientists  in  common 
with  that  of  Schlegel,  of  Gray,  of  Reich- 
enow. 


Our  friend  was  not  In  the  habit  of 
eating  stuffed  heron.  “A  heron,”  he 
would  say  in  his  quiet,  earnest  way, 
“is  too  line  a bird  to  stuff.”  As  he 
was  given  to  experiments,  that  he 
might  be  full  master  of  his  subject 
and  ready  to  answer  the  questions  of 
any  sincere  seeker  after  truth,  he  was 
probably  tempted  at  Washtucket 
against  his  better  Judgment 

He  will  be  remembered  gratefully  by 
the  epicures  that  owe  to  him  their  ac- 
quaintance with  this  delicious  bird.  In 
years  to  come  prosperous  farmers  of 
New  England  as  they  view  with  pride 
a yardful  of  herons  or  sit  down  thank- 
fully to  the  sumptuous  feast  will  pon- 
der a moment  the  sad  fate  of  the  bene- 
factor whom  they  never  saw.  To  us 
his  enthusiasm  is  still  an  Inspiration; 
his  memory  a trumpet-call  to  faithful 
discharge  of  duty. 

The  chief  advantage  to  the  students 
of  Union,  if  the  college  is  moved  to  Al- 
bany, will  be  an  opportunity  for  the 
study  of  practical  politics. 

Mile.  Elena  Leila,  the  singing  doll,  is 
“indorsed  by  Patti.”  Here  is  a pleasing 
exhibition  of  sisterly  kindness. 

G.  L.  C.  wishes  to  know  when  the 
2uth  century  begins.  This  is  an  old 
puzzle.  Experts  state  that  it  begins 
Jan.  1,  1901.  

The  Society  of  Colonial  Dames  has 
decided  that  Benjamin  Franklin  was 
a gentleman.  The  dames  of  Paris  knew 
that  he  was  a century  ago. 

Mr.  Wilson  of  the  House  at  Albany, 
N.  Y„  has  introduced  a bill  by  which 
any  “female  person  who  shall  In  any 
public  place  when  any  persons  of  the 
male  sex  are  present  expose  herself  In 
tights  * * * shall  be  regarded  as  guilty 
of  a misdemeanor,  punished  by  Impris- 
onment for  not  less  than  30  days  or 
more  than  one  year."  Must  sweet 
Viola  and  arch  Rosalind  don  trousers? 

The  clergyman  that  threw  Indignant- 
ly a penny  collection  at  his  congrega- 
tion might  read  with  profit  the  story 
i of  the  widow’s  mite. 


To  J.  J.  C. : You  ask  how  paragraph- 
ers  get  their  ideas.  Nothing  is  simpler 
than  their  method.  Thus,  if  Mr.  Sizer 
reads  that  the  Ymerian  Club  discussed! 
the  question,  “Shall  the  Columbine  be 
our  National  Flower?”  he  at  once  rings 
the  changes  on  Columbine,  Harlequin, 
etc.;  and  he  writes  the  graceful  Colum- 
bine is  the  flower  of  pantomime,  hut 
should  it,  therefore,  he  the  national 
flower?”  You  will  say,  “But  this  Is  not 
brilliant.”  We  do  not  say  it  is;  it’s  a 
paragraph. 

Mr.  Depew  must  count  Jan.  23,  1896, 
as  an  ill-starred  day:  for  on  that  day 
Mr.  Salvador  de  Mendonca  charged  l 
him  with  ignorance  of  South  American 
affairs;  on  that  day  the  law  students 
of  the  State  University,  Kansas,  com- 1 
plained  of  being  insulted  because  Mr. 
Depew  had  been  invited  to  address  1 
them,  although  “the  lecture  was  to  bej 
on  the  subject  of  law;”  and  on  that 
same  and  very  day  Town  Topics  pub- 1 
lished  the  following  interesting  news;  [ 

"The  Sun  says  that  Mr.  Chauncey  M 
Depew  has  a new  story  which  he  has 
made  the  reporters  promise  not  tc 
divulge  for  a whole  week.  As  the  re- 
porters have  given  their  word,  nothing 
shall  induce  me  to  publish  the  story 
in  question  except  at  the  regular  ad- 
vertising rates.  It  is  not  out  of  the  I 
way,  however,  to  remark  that  while  the, 
story  is  new,  universally  and  gratify- 
lngly  new,  to  Mr.  Depew,  it  Is  not  abso-j 
lutely  new  from  the  viewpoint  of  com- 
parative chronology.  It  was  sent  tc  | 
Mr.  Depew,  as  the  highest  bidder,  b> 
Dr.  Flinders  Petrie,  the  distinguished  I 
English  Egyptologist.  Dr.  Petrie  fount]  I 
It  in  the  rock  tomb  of  Faro  III.,  a I 
Ke-no-toph.  He  estimates  Its  age  a 
about  6842  years,  but  this  Is  young  foi 
an  after-dinner  story.  It  Is  thought  tc 
have  killed  the  mummy  in  whose  toml 
it  was  found.  I expect  to  hear  a gooc 
deal  about  this  story  in  the  next  few 
months.  Mr.  Depew  is  going  to  spring  * 
it  on  the  Yale  Alumni  first.  He  say;  i 
they  are  tough,  and  can  stand  any  I | 
thing.” 


Pictures  by  the  late  M.  F.  de  Haa: 
are  to  be  sold  In  New  York  early  ii 
'February.  Will  not  some  of  those  ad 
mirable  pictures  of  the  North  Shore  si 
loved  by  de  Haas  come  to  stay  per 
manently  in  Boston? 


She  is  a “bud”  at  the  Friday  evenlml 
class  at  Papanti’s.  “We  always  knovl 
a.  New  Yorker  when  he  comes  to  one  oi 
the  dances.  His  manners  are  so  muc) 
better  than  those  of  the  Boston  men. 
Truth  in  Boston. 
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The  heart  of  New  England  is  touched, 
etters  of  sorrow  are  pouring-  in  from 
very  quarter.  Some  are  couched  in 
:srms  of  homely  sorrow;  some  are  even 
ude  in  expression;  but  all  show  honest 


, « ?rlef  at  learning  of  the  death  of  our 
v./'l  tear  friend.  Here  is  a note  from  an 
i.  ,|| epicure  in  Beacon  Street:  "My  butler 
I A-as  astounded  and  dropped  a $75  cut 
i mass  carafe  when  he  heard  of  the  un- 
ully  ;lmely  death  of  the  heron-editor.  Our 
iilri;.J  'amlly  feels  worse  than  when  Conan 
lit  !j|  Doyle  killed  Sherlock  Holmes,  or  when 
Den  ill  Kipling  took  Mowgli  from  the  jungle. 
1 prliJ  He  did  as  much  for  heron  as  did 
tak.J  Charles  Lamb  for  roast  pig,  and  my 
HI  pon.|  eyes  water  now  as  voluminously  as  he 
ektM.f;has  so  often  made  my  mouth  water. 

Yours  truly, 

IntloM  Epicurus.” 


And  our  sorrow  is  freshened  by  letters 
from  earnest  searchers  after  truth, 
I deep  thinkers  who  have  not  yet  heard 
‘pf  the  unparalleled  loss.  Here  is  a ques- 
tion that  we  now,  alas,  cannot  answer: 
I “Could  you  tell  me  whether  there  is 
an  occult  connection  between  heron 
cookery  and  Herron  theology?  Read- 
ing your  very  able  exposition  of  the 
former,  suggests  that  both  are  'hot 
stuff.’  Yours,  anxiously, 

"Herron.” 

Mark  Twain  says  that  he  comes  back 
to  America  "in  the  first  cabin.”  Isn't 
he  rich  enough  now  to  stop  writing? 
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The  Dean  of  Rochester  is  daft  over 
Wilsoh  Barrett’s  new  play.  "The  Sign 
of  the  Cross"  Is,  according  to  him,  “a 
sacred  endeavor”  to  “ring  out  the  false, 
ring  In  the  true.”  "All  earnest  Chris- 
tians” should  support  it  by  "their  pres- 
ence and  their  praise.”  This  will  be 
painful  news  to  Willie  Winter,  who,  as 
a New  York  friend  assures  us,  regards 
ail  plays  as  immoral,  except  those  pro- 
duced by  Augustin  Daly,  Henry  Irving 
tjjand  Richard  Mansfield. 

j Chicago  boasts  of  an  "infant  Pad- 
■ jerewski.”  There  Is  anxiety  there  con- 
I cernlng  the  proper  teacher.  The  chief 
Icare  should  be  in  the  ^election  and  the 
education  of  the  boy’s  future  press 
agent. 

| Anatole  Prance  deserved  the  honor  of 
| election  to  the  French  Academy.  "The 
Crime  of  Sylvester  Bonnard,”  "Thais,” 
and  “The  Garden  of  Epicurus”  are  de- 
lightful books,  written  in  a style  re- 
markable for  ease  and  elegance.  Prance 
is  numbered  among  the  “psychologues,” 
with  Lemaitre,  Rod,  Barrgs,  de  Sainte- 
Croix.  It  was  Prance  who  compared 
Paul  Verlaine  to  "the  Red-Skin  diplo- 
mat” that  frequented  mask-balls  in 
Paris,  “a  gentleman  in  irreproachable 
evening  dress,  with  tattooed  face  and 
parrot's  feathers  in  his  hair.” 
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Do  the  members  of  the  Cattle  Com- 
mission really  believe  that  wire  muzzles 
will  benefit  either  dogs  or  men?  It’s 
a wonder  they  do  not  quote  the  instance 
given  by  Caelius  Aurelanlus  of  a semp- 
stress who  fell  into  hydrophobia  from 
having  sewed  a robe  which  had  been 
torn  by  a mad  dog;  or  recommend  the 
patient  to  eat  the  liver  of  the  dog  that 
Inflicted  the  bite. 


January  25th,  St.  Paul’s  Day,  is  criti- 
cal with  the  superstitious:  for  if  the 

day  be  clear,  there  will  be  abundant 
fruit;  if  windy,  there  will  be  wars;  if 
cloudy,  the  pestilence;  if  rainy  or 
snowy,  there  will  bo  scarcity  and  dear- 
ness. 


It  was  on  Jan.  25,  1863,  that  de  Gon- 
court  made  this  observation:  “To  read 
ancient  authors,  to  make  copious  notes, 
to  write  a book  on  the  fashions  of 
boots  among  the  Romans  or  how  the 
Romans  reclined  at  table— this  is  what 
is  known  as  erudition.  This  is  the  way 
to  be  a wise  man.  Tlius  does  a man  got 
into  the  Institute.  He  is  ‘serious.’  But 
to  take  a century  not  far  from  our  age, 
to  rummage  a mountain  of  documents, 
30,000  pamphlets,  2000  journals,  and  to 
draw  from  these  a picture  of  society- 
in  this  case  a man  is  only  an  amiable 
ferreter,  an  interesting  connoisseur,  a 
futile  genteel  person. 


ft  & . 


ABOUT  MUSIC. 


This  week  we  admired  the  courage  of 
a Harlesden  man.  His  hound  had  bitten 
two  dogs,  both  of  whom  soon  showed 
signs  of  rabies  and  were  destroyed. 
The  police  told  him  of  this,  and  he  him- 
self knew  his  dog  was  “out  of  health.” 
Nevertheless  he  persisted  in  sleeping 
with  his  hound,  who  woujd  lie  com- 
fortably between  quilt  £&d  blanket. 
Now  this  man  was  dragged  before  a 
magistrate  named  Bird,  who  could  not 
punish  anyone  for  sleeping  with  a mad 
dog,  but  he  fined  the  eccentric  20  shil- 
lings and  costs  for  allowing  the  dog  to 
be  at  large.  And  how  do  you  suppose 
the  amiable  magistrate  worded  his  re- 
marks? “Mr.  Bird  added  that  he  ’did 
not  tnlmc  it  sensible’  of  the  defendant 
to  make  a bedfellow  of  a mad  dog.” 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Stone,  the  Secretary 
of  tho  Handel  and  Haydn,  has  a right 
to  be  indignant.  He  held,  and  still 
holds,  a formally  written  contract  for 
the  services  of  Mrs.  Gadski,  and 
Messrs.  Berthald  and  Popovlci  for  Feb. 
2,  when  Verdi’s  Requiem  will  be  per- 
formed. The  contract  was  signed  De- 
cember 28,  by  the  Leon  Margulies  Con- 
cert Bureau.  Mr.  Margulies  is  the 
manager  of  the  Damrosch  Opera  Com- 
pany. And  now  performance  of  the 
contract  has  been  refused.  As  the  Dam- 
rosch Opera  Company  will  begin  its 
season  of  two  weeks  at  the  Boston 
Theatre  Feb.  3,  Mr.  Damrosch  probably 
wished  to  prevent  a discounting  of 
popular  Interest  in  the  appearance  of 
three  of  his  singers.  But  a contract 
is  a solemn  thing.  Mr.  Margulies  has 
the  reputation  of  being  an  honest  man 
It  is  in  order  for  him  to  rise  and  ex- 
plain. 

The  judges  at  a beauty  show  in  a 
Spanish  town  are  to  be  women.  We 
should  prefer  to  see  the  rejected  candi- 
dates. 


A Word  Concerning  the 
Use  of  Folk  Songs. 


Mr.  E.  A.  Mac  Dowell’s  New 
Suite  on  Indian  Themes. 


Notes  and  Comments  on  Play- 
ers, Singers  and  Pieces. 


There  are  enthusiasts,  even  in  Boston, 
who  found  keen  delight  in  listening  to 
“Hansel  and  Gretel,”  not  chiefly  on  ac- 
count of  the  pretty  story  and  the  music, 
not  on  account  of  the  merits  of  the  per- 
formance, but  because  the  fairy  tale 
has  “a  religious  signification”  and  some 
of  the  tunes  are  folk-songs. 

Will  any  one  of  these  enthusiasts  kind- 
ly point  out  the  precise  religious  signifi- 
cance of  Humperdinck’s  opera? 

* * * |' 
Now,  as  regards  the  folk-songs.  When  i 
folk-songs  are  used  as  melodies  in  an 
opera  the  songs  may,  or  may  not,  inter- 
est the  world  at  large;  they  have  a pe- 
culiar meaning  only  for  the  people  to 
whom  the  songs  belong,  for  those  who 
have  heard  them  from  childhood.  To 
such  persons  the  tunes  are  heavy  with 
associations  and  personal  experiences. 

To  the  hearers  of  other  nations  the 
only  question  is  this;  “Are  the  tunes 
melodically  interesting,  or  appropriate 
to  the  situation?” 

For  Americans  to  express  delight  be- 
cause a tune  in  “Hansel  and  Gretel”  is 
a German  folk-song,  which,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  they,  have  never  heard 
before,  and  which  they  would  not  have 
identified  in  the  opera  unless  their  at- 
tention had  been  called  to  it  by  a pun- 
dit, is  rank  affectation. 

When  the  interest  awakened  by  an 
opera  depends  largely  on  the  presence 
of  folk-songs  that  opera  is  not  likely  to 
be  universally  immortal.  Local  fame  is 
one  thing;  world-wide  reputation  is  an- 
other. 

The  beautiful  or  striking  passages  in 
Humperdinck’s  opera  are  not  beautiful 
or  striking  because  the  tunes  in  part 
are  folk-songs,  but  on  account  of  the 
treatment  of  the  tunes. 

* * * 

This  leads  us  to  the  thought  of  Mr. 
MacDowell's  new  Suite,  which  was  pro- 
duced in  New  York  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  the  23d.  As  Mr. 
MacDowell  honors  Boston  by  living  and 
working  here,  it  is  a pity  that  his  new 
work  was  not  produced  in  this  city. 

Let  us  hear  what  the  New  York 
Tribune  of  the  24th  had  to  say  about 
the  work: 

“Mr.  Paur  devoted  mofe  than  one- 
half  of  the  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  which  was  given  in 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  last 
night,  to  Mr.  E.  A.  MacDowell.  It 
was  an  extraordinary  proceeding  and 
a more  than  extraordinary  compliment 
to  the  young  composer,  but  Mr. 
MacDowell  is  a luminous  figure  in 
American  music,  and  the  honor  was 
well  bestowed.  The  concert  began  with 
the  ‘Pathetic’  symphony  of  Tschai'kow- 
sky  and  closed  with  Miiller-Berghaus’s 
transcription  of  Liszt's  second  Hunga- 
rian Rhapsody.  Between  these  pieces 
Mr.  MacDowell  played  his  first  piano- 
forte concerto,  and  the  orchestra 
brought  forward  his  second  orchestral 
suite,  which  he  calls  ‘Indian,’  and  is 
his  forty-eighth  numbered  work.  Last 
night’s  performance  was  the  first  that 
the  suite  has  had  in  public;  it  is  still 
In  manuscript,  but  will  soon  be  pub- 
lished by  Brietkopf  & Hartel,  who  re- 
cently published  fwo  other  new  orches- 
tral works  composed  by  Mr.  MacDowell 
—two  ’fragments,’  as  he  calls  them,  en- 
titled ’The  Saracens’  and  ‘Lovely  Alda,” 
based  on  the  ’Song  of  Roland.' 


"Mr.  MacDowell’s  Indian  suite  Is  so- 
called  because  It  is  based  on  themes 
borrowed  from  the  songs  of  the  Ameri- 
can aborigines,  li  Is,  we  believe,  the 
first  time  that  an  effort  has  been  made 
to  utilize  material  of  this  character  In 
a composition  In  the  larger  forms,  and  it 
Is  a pity  that  the'  score  was  not  ob- 
tainable for  a careful  study  of  the 
themes  and  the  manner  of  their  use. 
As  It  Is  we  are  thrown  upon  the  im- 
pressions left  by  a single  hearing  and  a 
few  hints  which  the  composer  and  the 
annotator  of  the  program  have  vouch- 
safed. Prefixed  to  the  score  Is  the  fol- 
lowing note: 

"The  thematic  material  of  this  work 
has  been  suggested  for  the  most  part 
by  Indian  melodies.  Their  occasional 
similarity  to  Northern  European  themes 
soems  to  the  author  a direct  testimony  i 
in  corroboration  of  the  Thorflnnkarkef- 
nis  Saga.  The  opening  theme  of  No.  3,  | 
for  instance,  is  very  similar  to  the  pre- 
sumably Russian  one  made  use  of  by 
Rimsky-Korsakow  in  the  third  move- 
ment of  his  ‘Antar’  symphony. 

"To  this  Mr.  ^pthorp  adds  the  in- 
formation that  only  three  or  four  of 
the  themes,  which  servo  the  purpose 
of  counter-themes  to  .the  Indian  melo- 
dies, are  original  with  Mr.  MacDowell; 
also  that  the  first  movement  was  sug- 
gested to  the  composer  by  T.  B.  Al- 
drich’s Indian  legend.  ’Miantowona,’ 
but  that  in  it  no  attempt  was  made  to 
follow  the  incidents  of  the  poem.  The 
third  source  of  hints,  which  no  matter 
how  external  they  be,  are  still  useful 
as  starting  points  for  the  fancy  of  the 
listener,  is  in  the  time  and  expression 
designations  prefixed  to  each  movement. 
Here  one  might  have  expected  from  a 
musician  so  frankly  devoted  to  program 
music  as  Mr.  MacDowell.  albeit  pro- 
gram music  of  the  sublimated  kind,  that 
he  would  have  chosen  some  suggestive 
sub-titles  as  he  did  in  the  case  of  his 
first  suite.  But  he  has  done  nothing  of 
the  kind.  The  first  movement  is  headed 
simply;  ‘With  much  dignity  and  cha- 
racter; legendlike,’  then  ’Twice  as  fast 
I with  decision;’  the  second,  ’Softly,  ten- 
derly;’ the  third,  ‘With  rough  vigor,  al- 
most savagely;’  the  fourth,  ‘Dirgelike, 
mournfully;’  the  fifth,  ‘Swift  and  light.’ 
Hidden  in  these  directions  there  lies  a 
suggestion  of  contrasted  emotions 
which  might  enable  one  easily  to  con- 
struct a fanciful  series  of  incidents  with 
the  help  of  the  music,  and  we  can  but 
commend  Mr.  MacDowell  for  thus  in- 
I geniously  avoiding  a phase  of  descrip- 
tive music  which  tends  to  degrade  the 
art  and  bring  it  into  ridicule. 

"The  hearing  enables  us  to  add  a few 
facts  to  the  hst  derived  from  the  com- 
poser and  commentator.  In  the  first 
movement  two  songs  from  the  harvest 
festival  of  :he  Iroquois  Indians  are 
used;  in  the  second  a love  song  of  the 
Iowas,  a most  soulful  theme  as  har- 
monized and  orchestrated  by  Mr.  Mac- 
Dowell. and  containing— alas!  that  the 
Wise  Men  of  the  Boston  press  must 
now  turn  and  rend  the  composer!— the 
Scotch  snap  in  a most  aggressive  form. 
In  the  third  movement  the  principal 
subject  is  a melody  which  figures  in  the 
legends  of  *he  Indians  of  the  Atlantic 
coast.  According  to  this  legend,  the 
song  was  heard  by  the  Indians,  as  if  it 
came  from  Heaven,  a few  years  before 
the  advent  of  the  white  man.  It  was 
reserved  for  high  festivals  because  it 
was  of  celestial  origin.  It  is  the  melody 
which  also  figures  in  the  ‘Antar'  sym- 
phony of  Rimsky  Korsakow,  and  it 
would  not  .-equire  much  of  a flight  of 
fancy  to  construct  a theory  like  that 
hinted  at  by  Mr.  MacDowell  in  his  note, 
namely,  that  the  melody  may  have  been 
acquired  by  the  Indians  from  the  com- 
panions of  I'horfinn.  This,  however, 
scarcely  explains  its  presence  in  the 
‘Antar’  symphony  of  the  Russian  com- 
poser, who  himself  added  to  the  con- 
fusion which  must  prevail  on  the  sub- 
ject by  employing  it  in  music  designed 
to  illustrate  an  Oriental  story.  Its 
first  part  might  also  be  claimed  by  the 
Chinese — a fact  which  is  reluctantly 
and  prayerfully  submitted  to  the  mer- 
cies of  the  Wise  Men.  In  the  last 
! movement  the  principal  material  is 
drawn  from  a women's  dance  and  a 

I war  dance  of  the  Iroquois. 

"So  much  for  the  facts,  historical  and 
material.  There  is  no  time  to  discuss 
, the  suite  as  freely  as  it  deserves.  It  is 
fascinating  music,  exhibiting  a mastery 
in  harmonization  and  instrumentation 
beyond  anything  that  we  can  recall  as 
J American  in  origin,  not  excepting  Mr. 
MacDowoll’s  own  symphonic  poem§. 
and  imbued  with  a poetic  mood  of 
most  singular  and  individual  character, 
i It  held  its  own  in  a concert  which  was 
| delightful  from  beginning  to  end,  and 
which  won  fragrant  guerdons  for  Mr. 
Paur,  especially  for  the  impetuous  and 
: truthfully  dramatic  reading  of  the 
Tschaikowsky  symphony.  Mr.  Mac- 
Dowell’s merits  as  a pianist  have  re- 
ceived appreciative  mention  in  these 
columns  heretofore,  and  his  first  con- 
certo is  r.o  novelty  here.  He  was  re- 
called to  receive  the  thanks  of  the  pub- 
lic after  the  suite.” 

* * * 

It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Krehbiel— 
for  the  Tribune  article  reads  as  though 

it  had  been  written  by  him— goes  out 
of  his  way  to  sneer  at  the  music  crit- 
ics of  Boston.  Thus  does  he  relieve 
himself  without  injury  to  anybody.  And 
yet  is  not  this  a shabby  return  for 
the  many  kindnesses  shown  Mr.  Kreh- 
biel by  the  men  whom  he  now  mocks? 

When  he  lectured  here  on  Wagner, 
coral,  and  all  things  knowable  beside 
other  things,  these  same  critics  paid 
him  the  courtesy  of  going  to  hear  him. 
They  paid  him  the  far  greater  com- 
pliment of  remaining  until  he  was 
through  and  showing  no  outward 
symptoms  of  weariness  of  flesh  or 

I I spirit. 

When  he  came  to  Boston  to  assist  at 
| the  production  here  of  Dvorak’s  great 
iNorth  American  Negro.  Scotch,  Indian, 
IBohemian,  Irish,  Hungarian  Symphony, 
the  critics  could  not  honestly  echo  Mr. 

| Krehbiel’ s frenetic  admiration  for  the 
j work.  As  Mr.  Krehbiel  had  not  pre- 
, pared  them  by  any  lecture  for  the  dis- 
ijplay  of  the  proper  emotion,  they  blind- 
1 1 ly  and  ignorantly  wrote  as  they  them- 
selves thought.  If  they  went  wrong,  it 
was  all  Mr.  Krehbiel’s  fault.  He  should 


Mr.  lfuneker,  in.  the  Advertiser  of 
the  24th,  wrote  as  follows  of  tho  con- 
cert: 

"It  was  MacDowell  night  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  House  last  night  The 
occasion  was  the  third  oonceit  of 
America’s  finest  orchestra— the  Boston 
Symphony  Band,  Mr  MacDowell  a 
native  of  this  city,  was  represented’ by 
a new  suite  built  on  Indian  themes  and 
his  first  piano  concerto.  The  concerto 
1 first  heard  from  Teresa  Carreno  in 
Chicago,  tn  18,88.  It  is  dedicated  to  the 
beautiful  So/ith  American.  It  Is  a 
work  written  by  Its  composer  In  his 
teens.  It  is  vigorous,  flowing,  roman- 
tic and  Charming’.  Written  under  the 
influences  of  Grieg  and  Raff,  the  con- 
certo has  not  the  deep  poetic  content 
of  the  second  concerto  in  D minor. 
The  presto  is  an  amazing  bit  of  bril- 
liancy. And  it  was  delightfully  played 
by  tho  composer,  who  is  a pianist  of 
the  first  rank. 

"The  Indian  suite  I prefer  discussing 
some  other  time.  It  made  a profound 
impression,  especially  the  slow  move- 
ment and  the  last.  The  third— a scalp 
dance,  or  something  like  it— is  a breezy 
piece  of  writing.  At  last  we  are  treat- 
ed to  genuine  American,  music,  with 
roots  plunged  into  aboriginal  sources. 
Mr.  MacDowell  has  frankly  gone  to  the 
North  American  Indian,  believing  that 
there  is  the  native  stuff— and  not  in  the 
negroid  tunes  of  Dvorak. 

"It  all  smells  of  the  Gaelic  and  'the 
Norse,  and  I can  swear  that  Liszt 
heard  the  Indian  theme— the  principal 
one  in  the  first  movement  of  tiiis  suite. 
Rythmetically  it  is  the  first  cousin,  to 
the  principal  motif  of  the  E flat  piano 
concerto. 

"Mr.  MacDowell  enjoyed  a triumph. 
The  orchestra,  under  Mr.  Paur’s  direc- 
tion, played  Tschaikowsky’s  Sixth  Sym- 
phony, the  B minor,  and  Liszt’s  Second 
Rhapsody.  The  playing  was  superla- 
tively fine,  although  Mr.  Paur  lagged 
in  the  accompaniment  to  the  concerto.” 

* * * 

The  Times  of  the  same  date  said; 

“We  are  all  agreed  that  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  is  a perfect  in- 
strument. The  only  questions  about  its 
concerts  are  what  the  conductor  chooses 
to  play  and  how  he  plays  it.  Last  night 
both  questions  were  answered  very  sat- 
isfactorily. New  York  had  the  honor  of 
being  chosen  for  the  first  performance, 
from  manuscrijit,  of  Mr.  MacDowell’s 
Indian  Suite,  and  the  composer  also  ap- 
peared as  the  soloist  in  his-  own  first 
concert.  The  suite  is  even  a more  re- 
markable and  brilliant  work  than  its 
author’s  previous  successes  have  justi- 
fied us  in  expecting.  The  themes  are,  | 
for  the  most  part,  actual,  aboriginal 
melodies,  and  the  work  is  thus  full  of 
local  color.  But  the  themes  are  also 
developed  and  joined  with  an  impres- 
sive mastery  of  musical  form,  as  well 
as  of  orchestral  color,  and  the  work  is 
plainly  predestined  to  become  a great 
favorite  in  our  concert  rooms.  At  its 
close  the  composer  was  twice  called  out 
and  forced  to  bow  his  acknowledgments. 
Doubtless  the  change  in  the  program, 
Mr.  Brahms’s  Fourth  Symphony'  to 
Tschaikowsky’s  ‘Pathetic,’  was  wel- 
come to  the  great  majority  of  concert- 
goers.  It  was  admirably  played  by  Mr. 
Paur,  especially  the  third  movement 
(allegro  molto  vivace)  and  the  final 
adagio.  But  as  a piece  of  orchestral 
virtuosity  the  last  number,  Liszt’s  Sec- 
ond Rhapsody,  was  the  most  surprising 
of  all.  Hackneyed  as  it  is,  it  had  all 
the  air  of  a novelty  in  Mr.  Paur's  inter- 
pretation. which  seemed,  indeed,  like  an 
improvisation  upon  the  orchestra,  so  in- 
dividual was  the  conductor’s  version  of 
it  and  so  perfectly  was  it  conveyed 
through  the  orchestra.” 

* * * 

But  the  Sun  said:  “Mr.  MacDowell’s 
new  suite,  ‘Indian’  he  calls,  it,  followed 
the  concerto,  and  was  played  from 
manuscript  in  a manner  to  fully  and 
faithfully  illustrate  the  composer’s 
meaning,  but— and  it  is  a pity  there 
should  be  any  but— this  music  is  ex- 
actly a case  in  point,  and  goes  to  show, 
when  contrasted  with  Tschaikowsky’s 
symphony,  the  difference  between  great 
talent  and  genius.  Mr.  MacDoweil’s 
suite  evinces  an  exhaustive  knowledge 
of  composition,  excellent  judgment  in 
the  welding  together  of  parts,  an  ap- 
preciation of  effects,  and  all  the  excel- 
lent qualities  that  come  from  sincerity 
and  a perfect  fidelity  to  lofty  purposes; 
but  with  ail  this  it  does  not  convince.  It 
knocks  vainly  at  the  gates  of  immor- 
tality.” 

* * * i ] 

We  shall  doubtless  have  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  Mr.  MacDowell’s  new  work. 

I confess  that  personally  I do  not  care 
one  whit  whether  his  themes  are  Indian, 
Siberian,  or  from  the  Gold  Coast. 
“What  does  he  do  with  them?”  that’s 
the  question.  The  music  that  from  be- 
ginning to  end  is  written  with  the  pur- 
pose of  exploiting  a theory  concerning 
folk-song  will  inevitably  and  easily  find 
its  way  to  oblivion. 

Our  composers  are  not  Indians;  our  I 
audiences  are  not  Indians;  our  nation-  I 
ality  is  not  Indian.  Why  this  wild  | 
hurrah  because  Mr.  MacDowell  has  used  j 
alleged  Indian  themes? 

What  hearer  when  he  is  moved  by 
Eeethoven’s  string  quartet  in  E minor 
(op.  59,  No.  2)  remembers,  or  cares  about 
if  he  does  remember,  the  Russian  theme 
introduced  in  the  allegretto?  The  quar- 
tet is  great  because  it  Is,  for  the  most 
part,  the  music  of  Beethoven  in  his 
noblest  vein. 

So  let  us  hope — and  It  is  not  likely  that 
we  shall  be  disappointed— that  this  suite 
of  Mr.  MacDowell  is  glorious  music  in 
spite  of  the  alleged  Indian  themes  which 
appeal  so  mightily  to  Mr.  Krehbiel,  an 
eminent  folk-lorist  who  dallies  with 
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I There  was  no  Symphony  concert  last 
I night. 

Mr.  .Carl  Faelten  played  in  Troy,  N. 
T.,  the  22d. 

; Bibl,  a Viennese  organist,  has  been 
I decorated  by  the  Pope. 

! Fritz  Spahr,  the  violonist,  has  chosen 
I Leipsic  as  his  dwelling  place. 

“Opera  Stories’’  is  the  title  of  a 
pamphlet  just  published  in  Boston. 

Max  Bruch’s  opera,  “Loreley,”  re- 
vived at  Cologne  Jan.  5,  failed  again. 

• Seventy-eight  new  operas  and  oper- 
ettas were  produced  in  Italy  m 1SJ<>. 

. < _ ^ ~ nnot-nrmprl  POnPftr 


1859,  that  Scholl]^ 


sion  made  her  was  on  jan.  27,  

d0ki  JVbut  welare  bound  to  say  thai  ' f Rarriere,  "Yes,  yes,  he has 
Sgfg' * youn^l'dy  with  a fij preset  ^“but  he  does  not  know  how  to  [ 
aA  of  St.  James':  make  people  forgive  him  for  It. 

Church,  Harrison  Avenue,  will  be  gwei  ^ ^ tWnker  o£  the  West  is  sure  | 

S«5L-4srtr.^5 

:fas  w^re6  fVoduced  in  Italy  in  1895  | cel lUneous  Mtur-  .U  p)m  to  ^ in  height  Others 

The  dates  of  the  postponed  concerts  , | ture  to  b JMendelsgohn,  a motet  of  Pal  that  Adam  before  the  fall  ened 

of  Mrs.  Julie  Wyman  are  not  yet  an- | hen  an  ^ BOr.gs  by  Handel,  Rotol  ^ but  the  angels  were  feet 

nounced.  I anf\  Adams.  L ;t-i„  vip  was  dwarfed  to  low  _ 1 

In  1895  there  were  three  novelties  at  j ,,  a 

the  Paris  Opera,  and  seven  at  the  , o , c / * 

Opfera  Comique. 


MUSIC  AND  DRAMA. 

“The  Shop  Girl”  Makes 
Merry  at  the  Hollis. 


_ * . - , „ * EV\v0’^heTarikh  Tabari:  for  when 

Jean  <Gerardy,  the  cellist,  playeci  at  Concert  in  Aid  Of  St.  James's  T£  on  o-hiU^ear  Mecca, 

philharmonic  concert  under  Nikisch  , 


Eve,  too.  -s^large^mensrw,en  ^ . washed 


cv  philharmonic  . 

in  Berlin  Jan.  13.  i 

A mass  was  celebrated  at  the  Trinite,  1 
Paris,  Jan.  14,  for  the  repose  of  thej 
soul  of  Benjamin  Godard. 

At  Carlsrule  Jan.  5 a new  comic 
opera,  "Del-  Schatz  des  Rhampsimt, 
by  Albert  Gorter,  pleased. 

KrS.1,  a band  master,  died  lately  at 
Tulin,  near  Vienna,  aged  69.  He  wiote 
j much  dance  and  march  music. 

They  say  Hermann  Levi  will  retire 
from  the  Munich  Opera  on  account  of 
his  ill  health.  He  is  in  his  57th  year. 

Pernambuco,  Brazil,  has  a conserva- 
tory of  music,  founded  by  Dr.  Barboza 
Lima,  and  directed  by  Luiz  Morena. 

The  widow  of  L6o  Delibes  has  just 
given  a house  at  Levallois  Perre.t  t obe 
devoted  to  the  uses  of  an  infants  home. 

Miss  Isabel  Dodd  and  Sullivan  A. 
Sargent  will  give  a song  recital  at  the 
Casino  in  Brookline,  Wednesday  after- 
noon at  3 o’clock. 

Paul  Viardot,  the  violinist,  has  re- 
turned to  Paris  after  brilliant  engage- 
ments in  Switzerland,  Belgium  and  the 
French  departments. 

The  Eldorado  Paris,  is  to  be  turned 
into  a theatre  for  operetta.  The  first 
performance  will  be  “Le  Royaume  des 
Femmes,’’  by  Serpette. 

They  say  Mascagni  demanded  »2oO 
from  a Munich  photographer  who 
wished  him  as  a subject.  The  photogia- 
pher  withdrew  his  offer. 


mcert  in  aw  ui  O.,  — her  head  lay  on  hills  in 

Church  at  the  Boston  Theatre  (her  kn«»  tM*  two  musket  shot 

a Performance  Reflecting  Great  asunder.  — 

Credit  on  Mr.  Botoli.  w.  w ~«'™>  “ * 

.‘rare  Zzgrsp  zst  rssa 

James’s  Church.  There  was  a chorus  the  24th  instan-t,  somewhat  P"zz1®® 

Of  250  voices.  There  was  an  °rcbe®^a  wiU  you  please  Inform  me  If _ the 

of  Boston  Symphony  men.  The  ®°  d U is  0f  Parisian  or  Berlin  manufac  - 

qine-ers  were  Miss  Franklin,  Miss  Aagot  doll  i h a doll  costly?  Can  It  

Lunde,  Messrs.  Rickets-m^^Clifford^an^  the  human  voice Or  isU^pos-  ^^0  singleton.'.’. • — "Douglas 

Beresford.  The  accompanists  _=ble  tbat  you  thus  lightly  referred  t Mls3  Robinson .Leslie  Greenwood 

Messrs.  Walter  Kugler  and  J-  J.  adjunct  of  the  Cos-  Lady  ^Appleby Connie  Bdiss 


fir^t  time  in  ouatui*  

Street  Theatre  by  theGcorge  Ed^ardes  s 
Burlesque  Company  from  the  Gale  y 
Theatre?  London.  Mr.  Barter  Johns 
was  the  conductor.  The  cast  was  as 
follows: 

__  , w.  H.  Rawlins 

Mr.  Hooley..,. Grattan 

Charles  Appleby Geonte  Grossmlth,  Jr. 

Bertie  .Boyd Michael  Dwyer 

John  Brown...... ••••••  Walter  MclSwen 

Sir  George  Appleby ^.Sge  Honey  , 

Col.  Singleton... George  C.  Pierce 

Count  St.  Vaunen Ge°rlffred  Asher 

Mr.  Tweets Bertie  Wright 

Mr.  Higgles. ..Violet  Lloyd 

Bessie  Brent  .Annie  Albu 


Messrs  W alter  Kugler  and  J.  J ^ «t  of  the  Cos- 

McLaughUn.  Jr.^MA  Augusto  Rotoll  g™  0pera  Company?”  _ ^ 


MCbauguim.  ol.  a.ax.  

was  the  conductor.  The  program  was 
as  follows:  ,, 

Rossini  Overture  to  "Serniramide0rc.1;iestra 

Mendelssohn — “Thanks  Be  to  God''h 
Schubert— The  “Twenty-third  P«jWJ,  chorM 

Rotoli— Sacred  song,  Glory  toMGod^rankUn 

Palestrina— Motet,  “Panis  Angeffcus”^^ 
(unaccompanied)  — Mater'.'”' ' ' ' 

This  concert  was  enjoyed  keenly  by  an 
audience  that  crowded  the  heatie  The 


nit;  vv  w x _ «>» » 

mopolitan  Opera  Company . 

The  doll  is  a real  doll.  It  will  be 
(here  soon,  and  then,  you  can  judge  for 

yourself.  _ 

Mr.  Spencer  Osborn  says  that  the 
late  Mr  Gillam  did  not  Invent  the 
“tattooed  man:”  "almost  every  wander- 
ing salesman  on  the  road  could  have 
'told  you  It  was  the  late  Joseph  Hep 
pier  -who  was  responsible  for  that In- 

P ..  - - ;n  T\  AcVlItm  Will  tum 


Leslie  Green-wood 

Lady  Appleby Connie  Bdiss 

Ada  Smith Adelaide  Astor 

Maud  Plantagenet 


aUQ  ! JriaiiLd.eCii^v.  • • • 

The,  farce  was  first  produced  at  the 
Gaiety  London,  Nov.  24,  1894;  the  first 
production  in  the  United  States  was 
at  Palmer’s,  New  York,  Oct.  28,  m>_ 
The  program  last  night  stated  i 

the  east  was  the  same^  as  that  ,n 
London;  if  it  intended  to  sa^ ’ that ’ 1 he 
cast  was  the  original  one  the  state- 
ment was  not  true,  although,  Mr. 


usntiu  audience  that  crowciea  me  uieauo. 

her  withdrew  his  offer.  qnloilts  were  warmly  applauded.  The 

The  Apollo  Club,  assisted  by  Gertrude  of  gchubert  and  the  motet  of 

M.  Stein,  contralto,  and  Franz  Ondri-  were  adm)rably  sung.  The 

cek,  violinist,  will  give  a concert  in  j^mance  of  these  numbers  would 
Music  Hall,  Tuesday  evening.  ^ have  been  verv  creditable  to  any  society 

The  music  for  “Pa-Hos  et  Zu’ella,  A icke(1  gihgers,  and  l.he  . 
a legend  in  verse  by  Gabriel  Martin,  n(jering  of  the  nuances  in  ike  motet 
produced  at  the  Theatre  des  Poetes,  ; ^PateSrin*  showed  the  falthfu . re- 
Paris  is  bv  Wider  and  Thom6.  hearsal  of  the  chorus,  and  the  rare  in 

The'  well-known  singer  Cecile  M6z-  tenig-ence  of  the  conciuctor. 
omv  the  daughter  of  a well-known  . . t gay  that  such  singinQ  of  Pales 

orchestra  leader5  of  Bordeaux,  Louis  mislc  had  not  been  heard  be- 

Charles  Lazare  Costard  de  Mezeray.  £ore  this  in  Boston.  nerformanca 

Miss  Marie  Geselschap  will  assist  at  Admirable,  too  was  the  P®rnf°^b  "cea 

Robert  Ludwig  Proksch,  City  organist  , nae"i  his  command  over  the  chorus 
of  Reichenberg,  in  ta?  the  fine  performance  of  the  “Eia 

known  as  a composer  and  a ° ” Mater  ” Seldom  in  the  concerts  given 

musical  matters,  lately  drowned  him-  Mater  belflom  town  ,3  there 

o la  left  in  that  city.  by  vocai  suwci — sunn 


pier  who  was  responsible  for  that  1 merit  was  not  original  Bertie, 

mention.”  Now  if  Mr.  Osborn  will  turn  | Grossmith  was  SQf  thlg  farce  is 

pUck  April  16,  1884,  he  will  find  a American  but  he  surely  was  thor- 

cartoon  entitled  “The  National  Dime  j $ acclimated  before,  he  wrot^fo^ 

Museum-will  be  run  during  the  Presi- 
dential campaign.”  In  this  cartoo  , 


musical  nia-LLci o,  mu.,.,  - 

seif  in  a lake  in  that  city. 

Godard’s  "VivandiSre”  was  produced 
at  Leipsic  Jan.  6 under  the  name  of 
“Die  Marketenderin.’’  The  critics  re- 
buked the  audience  for  its  lack  of 
appreciation  of  the  music. 

Leroux’s  opera  “William  Ratcliffe, 
the  libretto  of  which  is  founded,  as^s 
that  of  Mascagni  s opera  of  the  same 
name,  on  Heine’s  poem,  will  be  pio 
duced  hi  the  Nonnaie,  Brussels. 

“Le  pentazioni  di  Sant’  Antmiio.  an 
ODeretra.  by  Orefice,  failed  at  Florence, 
as  did  “Frine,”  an  operetta  by  Gustavo 
Tolfano,  at  Palermo.  “Toi-Ko,”  operet- 
ta by  Manganelfi,  succeded  at  Todi. 

The  program  of  the  Symphony  le- 
hearsal  and  concert  Friday  and  Satur- 
day will  be  as  follows:  Symphony,  Gold- 
mark;  Suite  (first  time),  Godard;  ovci- 
ture  “Dimitri  Donskoi,”  Rubinstein. 
' Mrs  Melba  will  be  the  solist. 

William  F.  Apthorp  will  lecture  on 


Mater”  Seldom  in  me  rainew  given 
by  vocal  societies  in  this  town  is  there 
such  precision;  seldom  are  there  such 
sharp  and  sure  contrasts;  seldom,  if 
!verP  is  there  such  attention  paid  by 
the  conductor  to  orchestral  as  well  as 
!,nr»l  nuances.  Mr.  Rotoii's  reputation 
as  a conductor  has  been  long  established 
in  Rome  and  in  London.  It  is  now  fully 
appreciated  here  by  those  who  were  for- 
tunate  enough  to  hear  the  result  of  his 
work  last  evening.  It  is  a pity  that  he 
^ not  frequently  called  upon  to  display 
his  eminent  musical  ability  in  this  di- 

reTn°qt>'eak  of  the  solo  singers  at  length 
would  be  invidious  and  perhaps  imper- 
tinent And  yet  it  is  hard  to  refrain 
flom'  'nraising  the  glorious  voice  and 
bearing  of  Mr.  Clifford,  the  ex- 
ceUent  Mork  &of  Mr.  Beresford  in  the 
“Fil  Mater,”  and  the  charming  deliv- 
ery of  the  Irish  song,  an  encore,  by 
Miss  Franklin.  The  orchestral  num- 
bers were  well  played,  and  the  concert 
°elb  otwl  rloqprVPd  RUCCeSS. 


dentlal  campaiB**.  ^ - 

(which  Is  signed  ' Gillam.  the  t 
itooed  man”  appears  In  Puck,  for  the 
first  time.  Nor  should  Mr.  Osborn 
speak  sneeringly  of  Mr  Keppler  as 
“commercial.”  Many  have  differed  with 
that  great  caricaturist  In  politics,  but 
the  sincerity  of  his  Purpose  was  above 
dispute.  If  he  had  not  adhered  to  his 
■convictions,  he  would  have  died  a 

richer  man.  

To  J B B. : You  ask  if  the  flam- 

!ngo  Is' edible.  Certainly  it  is,  has  been 
and  will  be.  Rabelais  in  his  account  of 
Ithe  dishes  enjoyed  by  the  Gastrolaters, 
-mortal  foes  to  business,  spending  half 
their  time  In  sleeping,  and  the  rest  in 
doing  nothing,”  and  also  sacrificed  by 
these  idle  fellows  to  their  ventrlpotent 
Eod,  mentions  “flamingoes  between 
“young  Guinea  hens”  and  “cygnets. 
And  long  before  his  time  the  tongue 
of  the  flamingo  was  reckoned  an  ex- 
quisite delicacy  by  the  Roman  epicures 
(see  Martial,  xiii,  71).  Juvenal  in  his 


an  American,  but  he  sureiy 
American  Cfla^  — 

aTh\eflm^ 

There  is  not  a dull  moment;  and  the 
comedians  play  with  a dash  and  a rush 
and  a display  of  an  mal  spirits  tnau 
might  enliven  a stupid  text.  The  story 

vyr,  two.  fortune  hunters  a . coquemsn 

fitter,  some  ®a^  f/rand£lwonderful  efflo- 
and  a dude  in  full  ana  buying 

rescence,  who  is  in  g except  that 

things  and  taew  » know  All  these1 

?ehr“»H  « \ 


IS  satire  men.tle.  Trrph.rus  eoin- 
1 for  his  skill  in  carving,  which  he  does  not  after 

teught  in  a public  school,  In  which  he  remorse,  , „„t  far  the  most 

ld  B . . . , . far  a feast. 


Verdi  before  the  tianuei  am, 

Society,  Thursday  evening,  Jan.  30,  in 
Bumstead  Hall.  He  will  be  assistechby 
Mrs  J E Tipoett,  Claudius  DeslcMis, 
i Albert  Van  Raalte  and  H.  G.  Tucker. 


'•« “Snsp^f proppupp..  = 


often  on  the  margin,  no  i»,  inrr,  , 
obliged  to  correct  his  manuscripts,  as 
he  knows  that  no  one  else  possibly  can. 

“Lucrezia  Borgia,”  one  of  the  operas 
SO  despised  by  the  American-Germans 
and  the  Americans  that  out  German  the 
Germans,  was  revived  lately  at  Dres- 
den. Mrs.  Charlotte  Huhn  was  the 
Lucrezia.  “The  house 
from  pit  to  dome 


of  painting  in  Great  Britain  as  Uenry 
Irving  is  of  the  di-amatto  art.  Is  this 
'Sea  as  a compliment  to  the  mem- 
lory  of  Leighton? 

. lately  at  Dres-  1 . So  Mr.  Bayard  himTelf  gave  to  Mr 
Huhn  was  the  I 'Arthur  Warren  a copy  of  td® 
Lucrezia.  se  was  crowded  > independent  and  Lincolnshire  Advertls 

from  pit  to  dome.’  . (containing  his  “dignified,  scholarly  and 

The  first  representation  of  Louis  La-  i^atriotic”  speech.  Mr.  Warren 

Ct  to  MP,  BayaM  what  Mr.  Bige- 

12  The  widow  of  the  composer  went  1 
from  Paris  to  superintend  the  last  re- 
hea^sals  -‘Winkelried”  was  first  per- 
formed at  Geneva  Feb.  17,  18SL. 

Verdi's  Requiem  will  be  sung  next 
Sunday  night  (Feb.  2)  by  the  Handel  and 
Havdlf  in  Music  Hall.  Emma  Juch. 

CaHotta  Desvignes,  James  F.  Thomp- 
son and  a tenor  whose  name  will  be 
duly  announced  will  be  the  soloists.  The 
sale  of  tickets  will  open  tomorrow  at 
Music  Hall. 

The  program  of  the  concert  given 

A 

fromC'fFfdeUo,”y  sung^by'kr"  d'Al-  | 

gS&X  led"0  byn«ie0comrpo^n0anS 
Brahms's  ‘‘Akademische  ^Test”  over- 

tur-  * 


'goon  ue  1 mi.  — - 

>low  (Poultncy)  is  to  William  xi. 

Will  not  Emile  Sauret,  the  famous 
lllddler,  be  heard  here  this  season. 

James  H.  Stoddart  ric"hly  deserves  the 
loving  cup  which  will  be, 

(him  Thursday  evening,  the  63d  anni- 
versary of  his  first  appearance  on  the 
Xage.  For  Mr.  Stoddart  is  a rare  actor 
lln  this  respect;  he  impersonates  a char 
acter  Mr.  Drew  is  often  delightful  as 
kjr  Drew;  and  he  has  many  compan- 
l®1  ' . 1—  ^f  fiflelltv  to  hlS 


taught  m a yuimb  --- 

hadS  all  kind  of  provision  for  a feast, 
made  in  wood,  as  being  the  best  ma- 
terials for  the  conveniency  of  teaching, 
and  among  the  choice  dishes  were  the 
hare,  the  boar,  the  pygarg,  pheasants, 
the  huge  flamingo  and  Gaetullan  S03-1- 
Heliogabalus,  in  certain  respects  the 
Ward  McAllister  of  his  day,  called  the 
flamingo’s  tongue  his  favorite  delicacy. 
wJTy  do  we  not  find  these  tongues  on 
well  stocked  free  lunch  counters. 

Mr  Brann  of  the  Iconoclast,  Waco, 
Texas,  is  sorely  distressed  because  his 
daughter  pronounces  laugh  lawf.  I 
impaneled  a court  of  Inquiry  and  - 

before  it.  I recited  that,  being  her 
only  father,  it  naturally  gave  me  pain 
(not  to  be  able  to  understand  her  when 
,Ehe  passed  up  her  plate  for  the  second 
Liece  of  pie,  or  warbled  a childish 
■roundelay  while  making  a sneak  on  the 
latest  novel.  * * * The  American 

(mouth  Is  not  adapted  to  the  murder- 
provoking  English  accent,  and  to  at- 
tempt to  force  Its  adoption  is  a pedantic 
absurdity.  Teachers  do  not  use  it  m 
Common  conversation.  Our  best  public 
isnea'kers  use  the  American  vernacular, 
as  being  more  clear-cut  and  forcible 
llhan  the  accent  which  suggests  a 
mouthful  of  mush  or  a predisposition  to 
^irlggery.” 


Thackeray  tells  of  a man  who  used  to 
^at  famously  in  London  taverns,  and 
ahout  to  the  waiter  who  presented  the 
Ibill,  “My  name  is  Dando;  I never  pay. 

a<*t*'r.  Mr.  Jjrew  io  lix^« | x>ando  is  a world-type.  This  month  he 

Mr.  Drew;  and  he  has  “anY  c0™p^";  1 (appeared  in  Parts.  See  the  proof  in  this 
Jons  in  this  species  of  fidelity  to  h s |J;,Pory  panio  Deloggt  dined  well  in  a 

art.  When  Mr.  Stoddart  assumes  a , I’ ,estaurant  in  the  Rue  Fontaine.  The 

(character,  his  own  personality  disap  1 jwaiter  ln  tlme  put  down  a bill  before 

pears.  blm  Then  Pablo  Deloggi  spoke  out 

SU-*  ... « .«► 

ert  of  his  own  vocal  ,C0^nP°®ltl.?”rs  ^ac  . t o-ood-natured  fellow,  -who  took  out  a stiletto,  which  he  laid  by  its 
. ».)«",  Hall.  Vtednes  a>  eve---  j^joyed  himself  at  study  and  at  play,  j me^ 

They  that  are  inclined  to  talk  lightly  at  j eat  ln  France.”  He  is  now  In 
of  “that  young  man,  Stephen  Crane,  i | and  bis  meais  are  still  at  the  cost 

(should  read  the  letter  in  the  New  York.  - - 1”T" 

P 1 n.MaVi  TTarnld 


nort  of  his  own  vucai 

atpinp'-t  Hall.  Wednesday  evening. 
The  snlers  will  be  Mrs  Rice  Miss 
Whittier?  Miss  Edmands,  Messrs 
Townsend,  Wellington,  Albert  Bullard 
and  Diane.  Nearly  all  the  numbers  of 
the  program  have  been  composed  lately, 
*nd  are  in  manuscript. 

T»Who  is  Katti  de  Noel,  who  sang  in  St. 
James’s  Hall.  London,  Jan.  141  The 
BBll  Mall  Gazette  says  of  her:  We  un- 

ieflstand  that  Mdlle.  de  Noel  is  a young 
1 eriean  ■■  who  this  occa- 


iehouia  reau  uie  ...  - - 

'Times  of  the  26th,  in  which  Harold 
Frederic  describes  at  length  the  sensa- 
tion made  in  London  by  Mr.  Crane  s 
(last  book. 


iail,  ana  ms  mea-io  ^ . . . , 

of  the  State,  as  arranged  by  him  in  his 
program. 


^uTt he  second  act  *««**u® 

mmmm 

been  omitted.  As  soon  ^ is  the 

riSeSlHne ‘thought11  of  specialties  and 
appalling  ^USPicion  is  soon  con- 

1^1 

as  « a. tK 

“The  Shop  Girl  the  play  is  " ayer9 

B^Hie  fbeybag|emay  ireI'OU  as 

the  second  act  they  seem  .al- 
though they  suffered  from  t-  a 

"zhf 

tragedian,  clown  ag  floor.waiker. 

^V^IbsToT  Rirhl^alfem % 

Atlf  fn  his  legs  The: ^fwliRl  J 

|0snHWoeo?eyWwahs  amusing  In  conventional  | 

S?Swfo  , 

- art!Sb®diin  'the 

second*hshl,  too,  was  overcome  by  the 
“ThStwerrmany  women  of  all  kinds 

?LaRo^Co?r?rom0,|hlh\oCr 
Gothic  Their  costumes  were.  In  won-j 

°r0USlynrteuVIaman>A  ^re°^ob^;g  all 

T^^^d^healthv  The  apparent  enjoy-, 
!SSntdon  the  stage  excited  genuine  enj 
joy  men  t in  the  crowded  theutre  Lomt 
^as  the  laughter,  many  weie  the  ie. 
Sis  Pleasant  is  the  memory  no*  ot 
Miss  Lloyd  and  Miss  Douglass  And 
iang  long  will  it  be  before  the  legs  of 
Mr  Wright  are  forgottem^^^  ^ 


t -*  observe  wiili  pleasure  that  certain 
j,, rlttes  in  Bostorr  are  considering 
•eclsc  value  of  the  word  “jag,"  as 
iting  a stage  of  Intoxication.  The 
Itself  originally  meant  a small 
as  of  hay.  Tropicilly  of  course  it 
ins  that  an  imprudent  person  is  car- 
ig  a load  of  liquor,  spirituous  or 
[tit.  Thus  terminology  is  loose.  Does 
carry,  or  attempt  to  carry?  Is  the 
iad  small,  medium  or  great? 


There  are  many  picturesque  terms  in 
le  beautiful,  virile  and  expressive  Eng- 
sh  language  for  the  various  stages  of 
toxlcation.  We  do  not  now  refer  to 
le  noble  list  beginning  "All  mops  and 
ooms”  and  ending  with  "yappy”  or 
raupy.”  We  refer  rather  to  the  terms 
' possession,  as,  “He  has  got  a Jag,  a 
;ate,  a numb,  a still,  an  edge,”  and 
hers  that  will  readily  occur  to  any 
irnest  student  of  philology.  The  one 
i ord,  however,  that  best  serves  as  an 
lerring  Indicator,  a ball  of  mercury 
a graduated  scale,  is  the  term  “dog.” 
rle's  got  a dog!"  'Tis  a homely  phrase; 
it  consider  its  pliancy.  “He's  got  a 
ing  Charles;”  at  once  you  see  a man 
ightly  under  the  Influence  of  liquor, 
le's  got  a Japanese  dog;”  the  man 
singularly  affected,  so  that  he  in- 
llges  himself  in  eccentric  speech  or 
sture.  “He’s  got  a Saint  Bernard;” 
lere’s  something  colossal,  awe-inspir- 
g,  Homeric  in  his  physical  and  mental 
■ indltion.  “He’s  got  a bloodhound;" 
leu  call  at  once  for  the  police;  the  in- 


Now  that  (here  is  so  much  talk  about 
Trinidad,  will  not  a certain  Bostonian 
tell  the  tale  of  that  tragic  expedition  to 
the  great  pitch  lake  of  the  island?  ’TIs 
a tale  of  commercial  enterprise,  sad 
suffering,  and  pathetic  deaths. 

The  fact  that  Illram  Powers  persuad- 
ed the  father  of  Sir  Frederick  Leigh- 
ton to  allow  his  boy  to  be  a painter 
recalls  an  almost  forgotten  name. 


No  American  plutocrat  is  as  luxu- 
rious a ruler  as  was  the  late  Sultan  of 
Morocco.  For  he  objected  to  being 
carried  up  and  down  stairs;  so  a rail- 
way was  built  from  his  bedchamber 
to  tho  ground  floor.  The  line  was  built 
on  a gradual  curve,  and  the  cars  were 
easy-chalrs  with  flanged  wheels,  con- 
vertible into  couches. 


"That  this  world  Is  a noisy  place  is 
a fact  to  which  we  awaken  late  in  life. 
It  is  not  so  much  that  the  world  is 
getting  noisier  as  that  we  are  getting 
more  intolerant  of  its  noises.  In  youth 
■we  liked  noises;  now  we  begin  to  find 
them  a nuisance." 

The  newspapers  of  Paris  are  indeed 
fast  becoming  Americanized.  The 
Evenement  has  opened  its  columns  to 
thrilling  discussions  of  the  question, 
“Up  till  what  age  can  a man  expect 
to  be  loved  and  to  love?" 


5 X ^ ^ it) 

rLhnVmfr!u  One  Hundred  and  Forty-ninth  Con- 

t crash-towel,  seize  a razor  and  rur^  J 

cert  of  the  Apollo  Club,  Assisted 


imuck.  “He's  got  a yellow  dog;”  then 
he  Is  harmless  and  repulsive,  seekln, 
nsttnctively  the  gutter.  "He’s  got  a 
lap-dog;”  then  is  he  merely  silly,  af- 
fectionate, uxorious.  Thus  may  you 
run  through  the  catalogue.  And  yet 
this  noble  term,  common  In  New  York 
State,  is  not  fully  appreciated  In  New 
England,  and  does  not  appear  in  the 
most  complete  of  slang  dictionaries. 
What  Is  the  origin  of  the  term?  We  do 
lot  know.  In  the  West  and  the  South 
i low  boozlng-ken  Is  known  as  a “dog- 
ery.”  Is  there  any  connection? 


“Jude  the  Obscure”  Is  not  the  only  one 
f Thomas  Hardy’s  novels  that  the  Bos- 
ton Public  Library  refuses  to  readers. 
'Two  on  a Tower”  Is  similarly  honored. 

The  Honorable  James  J.  Corbett  once 
knocked  out  the  eminent  play-actor  Mr. 
John  L.  Sullivan  and  then  donned  the 
buskin.  Mr.  William  H.  Murphy,  a 
fearless  fire  fighter”  of  Philadelphia, 
tvas  eminently  successful  last  Saturday 
1 drawing  blood  upon  Corbett’s  upper 
lip,  extracting  a “profane  howl  of  rage” 


Last  Evening  by  Miss  Stein  and 
Mr.  Ondricek  — 300th  Night  at 
the  Castle  Square. 

The  program  of  the  concert  given  by 
the  Apollo  Club,  Mr.  Lang  conductor, 
in  Music  Hall,  was  as  follows: 

“Gayly  We  Ride” StrWm 

“Evening  Echoes” J.  Pache 

Suite  Raff 

Mr.  Ondricek. 

“Miller’s  Song” Zoellner 

Scene — “La  Mort  de  Jeanne  d’Arch”  .Bern berg 
Miss  Stein. 

Bedouin  Song Foote 

"By  Celia’s  Arbor” Horsley 

(a)  Albumblatt  Wagner 

(.b)  Fantaisie — “The  Bartered  Bride”  — 

Ondricek 

Mr.  Ondricek. 

“Marietta”  Italian  Folk  Song 

“Evening”  J.  B.  Zerlett 

Tenor  solo  by  Mr.  B.  W.  Hobbs. 

(a)  “Spring  Time” Harris 

(b)  “Jugendliebe” Van  der  Stucken 

Miss  Stein. 

Rhine  Wine  Song Mendelssohn 

That  this  concert  gave  much  pleas- 
ure to  the  audience  was  shown  un- 
mistakably by  the  frequent  and  hearty 


awaited. 


from  his  mouth,  and  giving  him  the  apalause.  “Old  songs  are  the  best” 
run  down  a flight  of  stairs.  Mr.  Mur-  seemed  the  popular  sentiment,  for 
phy’s  debut  In  comedy  is  now  anxiously  | Zoellner’s  “To  wander  is  the  miller’s 

joy,”  was  received  with  enthusiasm 
and  the  last  verse  was  repeated.  And 
the  feature  of  the  evening,  so  far  as 
the  singing  of  the  club  is  concerned, 
was  the  beautiful  “By  Celia's  Arbor." 

Would  that  the  Apollo  turned  its 
attention  frequently  to  English  master- 
pieces. The  German  modern  part  songs 
somehow  or  other  sound  pretty  much 
alike.  The  drinking  songs  are  the  same 
in  expression  of  conviviality.  (And,  by 
the  way,  did  you  ever  observe  that 
the  strict  teetotalers  in  male  clubs  sing 
the  praise  of  wine  With  gusto,  thus 
snatching  in  song  a horrid  pleasure?) 


Mr.  Huneker,  who  names  MacDowell, 
the  composer,  "the  hope  of  our  coun- 
try,” and  does  not  hesitate  to  call 
Rafael  Joseffy  "the  greatest  classical 
pianist  alive,"  speaks  thus  of  Sarah 
Bernhardt;  “Sarah  has  Orientalized 
the  French  stage.  She  will  have  plenty 
of  imitators,  but  no  successor.  For  her 
singular  personality  Sardou  contrived 
the  many  glowing  pictures  of  opulent, 
passionate,  cruel  womanhood.  All  these  The'Yov'e°  songsare  the  same*  genteelly 
Sardou  women  are  Sarah  Bernhardt,  j amorous  ditties.  Then  there  are  the 
Her  entire  cyclus  of  stage  impersona-  ’ *~  '** 


lions  might  be  called  ‘The  Histrionic 
Adventures  of  Sarah  Bernhardt.’  She 
has,  to  quote  Kinglake’s  ‘Eothen,’  ‘the 
splendor  and  havoc  of  the  East.’  • * * 
Sarah,  the  strongest  woman  on  the 
stage  today,  came  straight  out  of  the 
East.  Her  types  are  not  modern,  her 
touch  is  not  modern  and  her  methods 
are  her  own.  Her  Magda  may  be  a 
technical  coup  de  theatre,  hut  It  will 
not  be  a study  In  naturalism.  She  has 
not  dowered  the  modern  drama  with 
one  contemporary  figure;  even  her  Ca- 
mille is  Oriental.  She  Is  great;  she  is 
Sarah  Sardou." 


Cold  Cuw'f!  may  heat  international 
blood. 


De  Goncouri'  said,  January  28,  1878, 
that  whenever  men  of  Intelligence  sit 
down  to  eat  and  drink  the  conversation 
is  about  women  and  love.  But  de  Gon- 
court  is  a Frenchman.  Schopenhauer 
complained  that  the  officers  at  table 
d'hote  talked  of  nothing  hut  horses 
and  women.  The  officers  were  Ger- 
mans. Here  in  America  the  first 
thought,  even  at  table,  is  business. 


And  it  was  -<fn  the  28th  of  January, 
JX7H,  that  a Parisian  woman  named 
Guimoml^said  she  could  not  under- 
stand the  celebrated  journalist,  Gl- 
radtn:  ”1  have  800  letters  written  by 
him;  every  one  is  of  a compromising 
character,  and  yet  he  does  not  wish  to 
buy  them  of  me!” 


They  are  to  erect  a new  monument 
to  Poe  in  Baltimore.  Is  there  no  way 
of  finding  out  in  what  Boston  street 
this  lurid  genius  was  born?  It  seems 
that  such  a quest  is  hopeless.  And  yet 
his  father  and  mother,  strolling  play- 
. rs,  lived  here  three  years,  and  Mrs 
Poe  charged  her  son  Edgar  to  “love 
Boston,  where  his  mother  found  her 
best  and  most  sympathetic  friends.” 


hymns  to  night,  and  the  forest,  and 
the  questions  to  birds;  often  with  hum- 
ming accompaniment  and  a solo  sung 
by  a beeping  tenor.  Singing  such  mo- 
notonous songs  begets  a monotony  in 
style  of  singing.  There  is  the  eternal 
see-saw  between  forte  and  piano;  there 
is  the  timid  sforzato;  there  is  the  sen- 
timentalism that  is  akin  to  mush. 

Now  in  attack,  balance  of  parts,  pu- 
rity of  tone  and  ease  of  expression,  the 
performance  of  the  Apollo  last  evening 
was  admirable;  but  was  there  not  too 
much  application  of  sandpaper  and 
glossy  varnish? 

Mr.  Foote's  setting  of  Bayard  Tay- 
lor's Bedouin  song  reminded  the  hearer 
that  only  one  composer  out  of  many 
caught  the  spirit,  the  feeling  of  the 
poet;  and  this  musician  was  poor  Alfred 
H.  Pease.  He  alone  suggested  the  Ori- 
ental passion  that  is  at  once  hot  and 
languorous;  he  alone  felt  the  meaning 
of  the  refrain, 

“Till  the  sun  grows  cold. 

Anil  the  stars  are  old, 

And  the  leaves  of  the  Judgment-Book  un- 
fold." 

Mr.  Ondrieck  displayed  the  same 
qualities  of  his  vlrtuosoship  last  even- 
ing as  on  former  occasions:  extraor- 
dinary tone  and  technique;  genuine 
temperament  not  always  controlled  by 
sound  musical  taste;  a deficiency  in 
rhythmic  feeling  and  occasional  inar- 
tistic phrasing.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  he  chose  as  an  encore  a “perpetual 
motion.”  One  musical  bore — that  by 
Raff— is  enough  in  one  evening. 

Miss  Gertrude  Stein  has  a voice  of 
liberal  compass  and  rich  and  sympa- 
thetic quality.  She  sang  with  freedom, 
with  uncommon  spirit.  Many  were  the 
things  she  did  well.  She  should,  how-  I 
ever,  check  a tendency  to  scoop  in  at- 
tack. as  well  as  an  inclination  to  abuse 
the  portamento  in  phrasing  and  to  ex- 
plode In  moments  of  passion.  She  is  a 
Isinger  that  promises  much;  for  she  has 
temperament,  considerable  technique, 
and,  above  all,  a noble  voice. 

Philip  Hale. 


that  the  Jangling  imprisoned  demons 
: with  brazen  throats  disturb  the  medi- 
tation and  the  repose  of  the  lnhabi- 
lants  of  the  air;  or  tho  Prophet  may 
have  considered  the  hell  as  peculiar 
to  the  devotions  of  Christians,  but  in 
this  he  was  deceived.  There  Is  even  in 
the  early  Christian  church  one  Instance 
of  a human  call  to  prayer.  In  the  con- 
vent of  virgins  founded  and  governed 
at  Jerusalem  by  Paula,  where  a nun 
gave  the  signal  by  singing  the  Alleluia, 
as  the  Muezin  sings  the  Azan. 

No  Turk  would  tolerate  the  hideous 
clangor  In  our  street  cars,  the  arrogant 
announcement  of  the  conductor  that 
lie  has  refrained  from  pocketing  five 
cents.  The  poor  passenger  Jammed  In 
a herd  of  victims,  shaken  and  Jostled 
and  rattled  about.  Is  subjected  to  the 
extra  torment  of  the  bell,  the  symbol 
of  the  pessimism  of  the  corporation. 

And  yet  If  the  Turkish  Government, 
hearing  of  the  sad  condition  of  thou- 
sands of  human  beings,  should  official- 
ly protest  and  appeal  to  the  West  End 
Company,  the  answer  would  undoubt- 
edly be,  “Mind  your  own  business!” 
The  same  answer  would  he  returned 
If  the  Turk  were  to  inquire  into  the 
system  of  convict  slavery  in  the  South, 
or  the  sweat-shops  and  the  tenements 
of  great  American  cities. 

The  rehabilitation  here  of  the  manly 
I art  of  defending  oneself  and  tunklng 
an  adversary  has  led  already  to  a re- 
naissance In  literature.  Thus  we  find  In 
ithe  columns  of  a contemporary  sbch 
(purple  phrases  as  "Hastings  did  a Rip- 
I Van-Winkle;”  "Hastings  hit  Leary 
only  once,  and  this  sent  a thrill  of  life 
along  his  keel;”  "Curry  led  his  ace 
lr.  the  middle  of  the  sixth  round.”  The 
revival  of  one  art  encourages  the  other 
„ arts.  Painters,  sculptors  and  musicians 
^wlll  now  find  inspiration  In  the  Newton 
Street  arena.  

j It  was  on  the  29th  of  January,  1860, 
!that  an  old  man  Barrfere  told  this 
strange  story:  The  short  sleek  hair  of 
a criminal,  led  to  execution,  stood  on 
|end  suddenly  the  moment  he  looked  at 
the  instrument  of  death.  This  hap- 
pened in  the  place  de  Gr&ve,  and  Bar- 
riOre  saw  and  shuddered. 

Vance  Thompson  Is  the  author  of  an 
admirable  article  on  Paul  Verlaine  in 
the  last  number  of  M’lle  New  York. 
One  poet  writes  of  another. 

Justice  Jerome,  in  sentencing  Louis 
Silvermann,  who  gave  outward  tokens 
of  displeasure  toward  Mr.  Ahlwardt, 
the  “Jew-baiter,"  said,  “This  complaint 
shows  that  the  eggs  were  tainted  and 
the  odor  was  very  offensive.”  The  of- 
fence was  therefore  In  the  eggs.  Could 
the  hens  have  been  held  as  accessaries 
before  the  fact? 

In  1863,  Jan.  29,  de  Goncourt,  com- 
menting on  the  sonorous  and  empty 
phrases  of  politicians,  said  that  the 
| insincerity  and  the  selfishness  of  so- 
called  statesmen  led  him,  Flaubert,  and 
other  literary  friends  to  an  attitude  of 
Indifference  toward  State  affairs.  “We 
realize  that  it  Is  not  necessary  to  die 
Ifor  any  cause;  endure  patiently  any 
Government,  however  antipathetic  it 
'may;  believe  only  in  art;  acknowledge 
only  literature.  The  rest  is  clap-trap 
'and  humbug.” 

If  Italians  must  cut  and  slash  and 
carve  each  other  at  the  North  End,  let 
them  always  preserve  local  color  in 
the  choice  of  weapons  as  they  did  last 
Monday  night.  The  razor — white-han- 
dled preferred — Is  the  instrument  of  the 
negro.  Let  the  Italian  stick  to  the 
stiletto  and  stick  with  it. 

The  lunch  cart  Is  at  least  a pictur- 
esque object  in  the  drab  street  at  night. 
jFor  this  reason  alone  it  is  a pity  to  dis- 
Iturb  it.  The  food  served  may  not  he 
acceptable  to  the  jaded  palate  of  the 
I clubman;  it  may  not  he  provided  In 
great  variety— thus  we  were  shocked  the 
other  night  by  the  confession  of  a waiter 
that  he  had  never  known  heron  to  be  on 
the  bill  of  fare— but  It  sustains  and 
comforts  many  a poor  man  who  would 
otherwise  he  clammed. 

Today  is  the  anniversary  of  the  death 
0820)  of  George  III.  _________ 

I,  through  a decent,  reputable  life, 

Was  constant  to  plain  food  and  a plain  wife. 

Ireland  I risked,  and  lost  America, 

But  dined  on  legs  of  mutton  every  day. 

My  brain,  perhaps,  might  be  a feeble  part; 
But  yet  I think  I had  an  English  heart. 

What  care  had  I of  pomp,  or  fame,  or  power — 
A crazy  old  blind  man  in  Windsor  Tower? 

So  there  are  vampires  in  Rhode  Island. 
The  surest  way  to  kill  a vampire  is  to 
.pierce  his  body  with  a stake  and  then 
'burn  him.  Piercing  the  body  does  not 
'of  itself  destroy  the  monster;  witness 
the  case  of  the  shepherd  of  Blow,  near 
Kadam  in  Bohemia.  The  peasants  drove 
a stake  through  him,  and  the  corpse  de- 


Vocal  Compositions  of  Mr.  Fred  F. 

Bullard  Sung  Last  Evening  in 
| Steinert  Hall— Songs  Without 
Inspiration. 

Mr.  Bullard  gave  a concert  last  even-1 
ing  in  Steinert  Hall  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  some  of  his  vocal  composi- 
tions. The  singers  were  Mrs.  Rice,  Miss 
Whittier,  Miss  Edmands,  Messrs.  Town- 
send, Wellington,  Albert  Bullard  and 
| George  R.  L.  Deane.  The  accompanists 
were  Miss  Langley  and  Mr.  Manning. 
i The  program  was  as  follows:  Madrigal 
| from  “The  Aztecs,”  mixed  quartet- 
“The  War  Song  of  Gamelbar”  (male 
quartet) ; duet  from  “The  Aztecs”  (Mrs. 
Rice  and  Mr.  Townsend);  “The  Ballad 
of  the  Sisters”  and  “The  Water  Lily 
(Mrs.  Rice);  “I  Would  Be  a Cloud,” 
“Lullaby  of  the  Madonna  in  the 
Palms.’  “Coeli’’  and  “Good  Night,  Lit- 
tle Girl”  (Miss  Whittier);  “So  Long 
Ago.”  “The  Singer,”  "You  Shall  Not 
Go,”  (Miss  Edmands);  “Beam  From 
Yonder  Star,”  “My  Mother,”  "A  Vision 
of  Music”  (Mr.  Townsend);  “.Hymn  of 
Pan,”  "The  Heart  of  the  World,”  and 
"Nottingham  Hunt"  (Mr.  Wellington). 

Mr.  Bullard  has  studied  his  profession 
faithfully;  he  is  serious  and  sincere  In 
his  undertakings;  he  deserves,  there- 
fore, to  be  treated  with  respectful  con- 
sideration. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Bullard  has  studied  so 
closely  the  rules  of  composition  that  he 
has  lost  sight  of  the  vaiue  of  sponta- 
neous melody.  There  is  little  genuine 
melody  in  tho  songs  sung  last  evening, 
there is  not  one  tunc  that  sounds  as 
though  the  composer  had  been  com- 
pelled irresistibly  to  sing  it. 

Furthermore  there  is  a lack  of  rhyth- 
mic feeling.  There  is  also  at  times  ab- 
solute failure  in  the  balancing  of  mu- 
sical sentences,  in  the  musical  punc- 
tuation. There  are  instances  where 
unimportant  words  receive  the  musical 
stress,  where  syllables  are  absurdly 
prolonged  to  the  injury  of  the  text. 

The  Lullaby  of  the  Madonna”  narrow- 
ly escapes  being  a charming  song;  but 
when  the  singer  is  obliged  to  tarry  on 
such  words  as  “as,”  the  last  syllable  of 
•'summits,”  etc.,  the  effect  ts  almost  - 
grotesque;  there  is  at  once  the  thought 
of  manufacture  rather  than  inspira- 
tion. 

Nor  do  I find  certain  qualities  that 
sometimes  compensate  in  a measure 
for  the  absence  of  original  and  flowing 
melody.  There  are  labored  and  la- 
borious harmonic  progressions,  forced 
stiff,  and  inexpressive. 

Nor  does  Mr.  Bullard  succeed  in  sug- 
gesting an  appropriate  mood,  nor  does 
he  rise  to  any  dramatic  height.  Take 
Tennyson’sgrim  “Ballad  of  the  Sisters  ” 
How  meaningless  the  prelude  and  the 
accompaniment!  How  tame  and  point- 
less the  declamation!  And  do  you  think 
this  lustful  and  revengeful  woman 
would  have  told  her  story  in  such  a 
maundering  and  affected  manner’ 
There  is  not  one  drop  of  blood  In  this 
setting  of  the  ballad. 

Look  at  "Nottingham  Hunt,  a War 
Song  of  the  Cavaliers,”  by  that  rising 
young  Jacobite,  Mr.  Ralph  Adams 
Cram,  who  has  devoted  himself  to  the 
task  of  driving  the  Hannoverian  rats 
out  of  England  and  restoring  the 
Stuarts  to  their  throne.  Mr.  Bullard 
shows  in  his  music  neither  swing,  nor 
fire,  nor  martial  spirit.  The  song  might 
have  been  sung  solemnly  by  any  Round- 
head  who  blasphemed  "custard  through 
the  nose.” 

And  yet  in  spite  of  the  faults  found  In 
Mr.  Bullard's  songs,  faults  that  far 
outweigh  the  merits,  I believe  there  is 
the  stuff  in  him  for  the  making  of  bet- 
ter things.  Let  him  first  of  all  study 
the  art  of  simple  and  appropriate  mel- 
ody. A thorough  course  In  Offenbach 
would  be  more  advantageous  to  him 
now  than  hours  spent  In  pondering  the 
songs  of  Brahms. 

Philip  Hale. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  wa  are  forgotten 
bo  soon  after  we  quit  this  mortal  stage;  we  are 
scarcely  noticed  while  we  are  In  it-  It  is 
not  merely  that  our  names  are  not  known 
In  China — they  have  hardly  been  heard  of 
In  the  next  street.  We  are  hand  and  glove 
with  the  universe,  and  think  the  obligation 
Is  mutual.  This  is  an  evident  fallacy. 


Does  this  statement  prick  your  vanity? 
Listen  to  the  story  told  by  the  Russian 
General  Annenkoff,  Jan.  30,  1888,  the 
extraordinary  engineer  who  built  800 
kilometers  of  railway  In  three  months, 
who  built  the  railway  to  SamarcancL 
Now,  this  ancient  city  where  Tambur- 
laine  the  Great  “breathed  first  and 
Joyed  the  fire  of  this  martial  flesh,” 
this  very  ancient  town,  in  the  streets 
of  which  the  great  conqueror  dreamed 
that  he  would  ride  “with  troops  of 
j conquered  kings"  and  “ride  In  golden 
armor  like  the  sun,”  this  very  olden 
Samarcand  is  in  the  hands  o?  the 
Jews.  And  no  one  knows  there  that  In 
Europe  a man  named  Bismarck  lives, 
no  one  knows  there  is  such  a country  | 
as  France;  it  is  only  known  that  in  | 
some  queer,  vague,  far-off  place  called  : 
Europe  there  Is  a man  of  immense 
riches,  and  his  name  is  Rothschild. 


Springfield  doesn't  care  to  have  the  : riqed  them,  telling  them  they  were  good 


quadrangular  boat  race  next  summer. 
She  had  a diagonal  race  In  1872,  and 
there  was  a pretty  row  about  It. 


to  give  him  a stick  to  defend  himself 
from  the  dogs;  and  that  same  night  he 
got  up  again  and  strangled  several  of 
his  persecutors.  They  then  burned  the 
body,  and  the  spectre  did  not  appear 
afterwa'rd.  Are  these  Rhode  Island 
i quiet  spe< 


The  crematlonists  show  fiery  zeal  In 
their  cause.  Their  motto  Is  "Agitate 
and  burn.”  At  the  same  time  they 
display  a commendable  spirit  of  thrift,  j 
“The  advance  in  the  prosperity  of  the  | 
crematory  is  the  more  gratifying  be- 
cause the  cost  of  fuel  has  Increased,” 
said  Dr.  Chadwick  at  a late  meeting.  , i 
Though  on  pleasure  they  are  bent 
They  have  a frugal  mind. 


One  obstacle  to  the  spread  of  crema- 
tion Is  the  stupidity  of  mourning  rel- 
atives. The  sentiment  of  the  Society 
appears  to  be  that  such  relatives  should 
be  burned  with  the  corpse. 

Indeed  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  I 
thrilling  act  of  Suttee  will  be  Intro- 
duced Into  Boston. 


Mrs.  Deland  goes  so  far  as  to  advise 
parents  to  Instruct  their  children  In  the 
principles  of  cremation— and  to  point 
out  the  joy  awaiting  them  after  a 
righteous  life.  Thus  the  family  dinner 
may  be  the  scene;  and  the  roast,  with 
the  distinction  between  rare  and  well 
done,  the  object  lesson. 

Sir  Joseph  Barnby,  whose  death  Is  re- 
ported. was  an  amiable  gentleman  who 
wrote  amiable  music,  little  of  which  Is 
of  real  worth.  And,  as  a conductor,  he 
was  distinguished  chiefly  for  his  amia- 
bility.   

Mr.  Hilary  Bell,  who  Is  in  the  habit 
of  indulging  himself  In  fatal  fluency 
and  showing  a touching  confidence  in 
stars,  publishers,  publlo  and  himself, 
says  In  the  last  number  of  the  Gotham- 
:1te  that  “Mr.  Grau’s  contract  with  Guil- 
bert  lasts  only  two  weeks,  after  which 
she  returns  to  the  cheap  prices  of 
Paris.”  What  does  Mr.  Bell  mean  by 
“cheap  prices?”  At  the  Scala  and  the 
l'Edorado  in  Paris  Yvette  receives  $4250 
a month,  and  a larger  sum  is  offered 
for  her  appearance  In  St.  Petersburg. 

The  winds  and  the  waves  are  impar- 
tial. Did  they  once  fight  against  Spain 
and  the  Armada?  Now  they  are  allies 
against  Cuba  and  her  hopes. 

The  attention  of  straining  paragraph- 
ers  is  called  to  the  possibilities  that 
lurk  In  the  reports  concerning  the 
Kurds.  

Alas,  in  the  examination  of  candidates 
for  Public  Library  positions,  the  most 
Important  test  is  utterly  ignored.  This 
'test  Is  speed,  speed,  speed!  What  does 
,the  waiter  for  a book  care  whether  an 
attendant  can  give  “an  example  of  an 
lexistlng  absolute  monarchy?”  The  con- 
dition of  the  attendant's  legs  and  wind 
Is  more  to  the  point.  Let  the  youth, 
Hike  Itbacus  In  Chapman’s  Homer,  take 
.out  with  steps  "with  putting  In  their 
place,  Promptly  and  gracefully  his 
own.”  Footmanship,  footmanship,  not 
i erudition,  is  the  thing. 

The  members  of  the  Cattle  Commis- 
sion are  undoubtedly  lineal  descendants 
of  the  Wahhabi,  a sect  hating  even  to 
tlock  at  a dog.  But  they  should  rise 
above  such  atavism.  Let  them  rather 
emulate  the  example  of  the  wild  Be- 
Triouins,  who  pay  two  ewes  for  a good 
collie,  and  demand  a two-year-old  sheep 
as  “diyat,”  or  blood  money,  for  the  ani- 
mal if  killed.  In  hot  countries,  where 
dogs  control  the  streets,  as  the  West 
End  Company  controls  in  Boston,  hy- 
drophobia is  almost  unknown.  Just  as 
in  grape  countries,  where  the  seeds  are 
bolted  in  enormous  quantities,  there  is 
seldom  carving  for  appendicitis. 

There  is  a steady  growth  of  Chris- 
tianity in  New  York.  A cornet  has  just 
been  banished  from  a Methodist  church. 


vs- a complex  nsrmonyj  anil 
Wien  with  uneducated  palates  may  just  as 
well  sit  down  to  an  ox  whole-roasted  and  a 
(hogshead  of  metheglln  as  attend  a civilized 
t*nd  artistic  table.  They  have  grand  appe- 
tites, these  fellows,  and,  I hope,  are  thank- 
ful for  the  blessing;  but  a man  with  an  ap- 
petite and  no  taste  Is  like  a person  who 
'hammers  away  at  a piano  without  knotting 
• tune. 

How  thoughtless  we  all  are.  Nobody 
has  suggested  the  name  of  Poultney 
Bigelow  for  the  post  of  Ambassador  to 
(Germany. 

Old  Chimes,  although  he  mourned  the 
death  of  his  old  friend  the  Heron  Edi- 
tor, is  now  In  excellent  spirits.  In  fact 
he  was  so  aggravatingly  chipper  yes- 
terday that  an  explanation  was  de-i 
.branded  at  the  club.  “You  know  Auger," 
isald  i he  old  gentleman,  “you  know 
what  an  infernal  bore  he  is.  I do  not 
like  to  curse  a man,  so  instead  of  con- 
signing him  to  the  warm  place,  I used 
Ito  wish  he  would  join  the  angels.  I 
never  thought  my  prayer  would  be 
answered;  but  yesterday  I met  him  in' 
the  street  and  he  told  me  he  was  going | 
to  settle  in  Los  Angeles.  And  that’s 
why  I am  so  happy.  Do  you  blame 
me?” 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Alexander  Fred- 
erick Jenkins  when  he  married  a “sculp- 
uress"  changed  his  name  to  Alexander 
Frederick  Johnson,  “in  order  that  Ade- 
laide Johnson,  his  talented  wife,  should 
not  forfeit  the  name  by  which  she  Is 
known  In  the  world.”  But  why  did  he 
not  choose  to  be  known  as  Mr.  Adelaide 
Johnson? 


We  have  long  thought  that  the  hus- 
band of  a poet,  novelist,  preacher, 
painter,  is  a wretched  being  if  he  Is 
‘known  to  the  world  only  as  “the  hus- 
band of  Mrs.  So-and-So.”  There  are 
such  sad  cases  In  this  city.  These 
husbands  should  band  themselves  to- 
gether, and  Insist  on  •sharing  in  glory 
and  public  recognition.  Then  we  should 
not  be  obliged  to  read  the  humiliating 
announcement,  “Jane  Elizabeth  Swat- 
ter and  husband;”  but  the  “sassiety” 
editor  would  write:  “Among  the  dis- 
tinguished guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jane  Elizabeth  Swatter;”  and,  again, 
“Mrs.  Anna  Louise  Bunion  is  still  In 
pearls,  receiving  much  attention  from 
(the  members  of  the  Academy.  Nothing 
like  her  conversation  has  been  heard 
ednee  the  days  of  the  Regency.  Mr. 
Anna  Louise  Bunion,  who  is  now  paper- 
ing the  setting  room  in  the  charming 
home  in  Queer  Street,  is  unable  to  tell 
.the  precise  date  of  her  return.” 


Mr.  Cable  of  Illinois,  "young,  rich, 
brilliant,  cultivated,”  is  mentioned  for 
the  post  of  Ambassador  to  Germany. 
The  qualities  attributed  to  him  might 
be  forgiven,  but  there  is  a fatal  objec- 
tion: “He  understands  German.” 


“Spain  will  not  aid  Venezuela.”  She 
has  trouble  enough. 


Women  belonging  to  the  “finest  fami-) 
lies”  of  Texas  are  importuning  Manager 
Stuart  for  tickets  to  the  prize  fights. 
As  long  as  they  are  allowed  to  go  to 
bull  fights  they  see  no  reason  why  they, 
should  not  be  present  at  friendly  exhi- 
bitions of  athletic  skill.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  “smart  set”  of 
Rome  sat  in  the  front  seats  at  the 
gladiatorial  shows.  But  the  Texan  man- 
lager  should  act  cautiously.  These  women 
will  next  demand  the  “right  to  vote.” 


To  return  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adelaide 
Johnson.  “ ‘My  beloved  Is  quite  youth- 
!ful,  but  his  name  will  soon  be  known 
as  Fame,’  said  the  sculptress,  prophetl- 
< ally,  adding  further:  ‘Above  all  things, 
we  believe  in  freedom,  and  our  views 
are  one.’  ” Mr.  Johnson  said  nothing 
to  the  reporter.  He  probably  had  no 
chance;  or  perhaps  he  Is  shy. 

It  is  a pleasure  to  note  the  renaissance  I 
of  burglary,  which  we  feared  was  a lost  j 
art.  Right  here  In  Boston  desperate 
characters  were  found  provided  with  1 
|jimmies,  drills,  punches,  taps,  chisels,  i 
pullers,  dynamite,  dark  lanterns,  pocket 
.maps,  time  tables,  and  32-calibre  re-  I 
K'Olvers.  This  sounds  like  old  times. 
But  were  there  no  masks?  A burglar  I 
(without  a mask  seems  a poor  thing  | 
even  to  a small  boy.  The  traditions  I 
tehould  be  studiously  respected. 

Mr.  John  L.  Sullivan  fell  from  the  | 
gear  end  of  a train  going  30  miles  an 
hour.  Was  he  trying  to  stop  it? 

O,  It  Is  excellent 
To  have  a giant’s  strength; 

,but  prudenoe  is  still  more  excellent 
iHold!  Do  we  not  recognize  the  fine 
(Italian  hand  of  the  passionate  press 
agent?  "Mr.  Sullivan  insisted  on  doing 
pits  turn,  and  a packed  house  witnessed 
Jiis  appearance.” 

Even  Christian  endeavor  cannot  move 
hotel  clerks. 


February,  men  and  brethren.  “In 
February,”  said  years  ago  some  solemn 
and  calendarlan  ass,  “the  sun  attains 
considerable  power,  and  finally  dispels 
the  cold  of  winter.  Thaws  dissipate 
frost  and  Ice.” 


The  City  Marshal  of  Gloucester  “had 
seen  pictures  of  men  and  women  in 
catalogues  advertising  underwear,  and 
thought  that  they  were  rather  ob- 
scene.” Not  ‘‘obscene,’"  good  Marshal; 
“repulsive”  is  the  word;  for  the  sight 
leads  men  and  women  of  taste  to  doubt 
the  advantages  of  hygienic  civilization. 
The  Apollo  Belvidere  in  a neat  and 
comfortable  suit  of  red  flannels  would 
be  a loathsome  object.  The  Medlcean 
Venus  adorned  with  a chest  protector 
and  stockings  would  be  positively  inde- 
cent. Nudity  and  obscenity  are  not  syn- 
onymous terms. 

The  Councilman’s  home  Is  a hack. 


The  “Legitimists”  tried  to  decorate 
the  statue  of  Charles  I.  in  London  the 
SOth  ult.  Was  there  no  floral  tribute  from 
| the  young  Jacobites  of  Boston?  Was. 
there  not  even  a cabled  greeting? 


Melba  will  sing  at  the  Symphony  con- 
cert tonight.  Admirable  singer  as  she 
is,  the  first  performance  in  Boston  of 
MacDowell’s  “Indian”  suite  is  of  far 
more  importance  to  musicians  and 
music  than  any  gorgeous  vocal  display. 
Singers  die  and  leave  only  a tradition 
behind  them.  A work  of  merit  chal- 
lenges criticism  for  generations. 

Tetyiina  is  the  only  one  of  the  Dam- 
roseli  compar.y  who  Is  acclimated  to 
this  uncertain,  art-scorning  climate. 

Why  should  New  York  have  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  seeing  the  “famous 
rushing  taotics”  of  Dixon  and  the 
“wonderfulcleverness  of  the  "Pedlar"  ’’? 
Is  not  Boston  the  paradise  of  pugilists? 
Is  not  Mr.  Dixon  one  of  our  leading 
citizens?  Are  pugilists,  then,  uhgrate- 
ful?  

A man  in  Connecticut,  “Jealous  of 
his  wife’s  beauty,"  drew  a razor  on 
her.  Like  the  man  in  Hawthorne’s 
story,  he  probably  wished  her  face  per- 
fection. Possibly  her  nose  was  too 
long,  her  mouth  too  small,  or  her  ears 
too  large,  and  he  was  eager  to  remedy 
the  one  defect.  Would  you  believe  it? 
The  unappreciative  woman  will  sue  for 
a divorce. 

Ev’ry  Month  (February)  says  of  Paul 
Verlaine,  “He  was  born  In  Metz,  in  1844, 
of  unknown  ancestry.”  Nonsensel 
“Unknown”  only  to  the  writer  of  the 
article.  Verlaine  came  of  most  respect- 
able people.  His  father  was  a Captain 
of  Engineers,  who  had  served  in  1814 
and  1815,  and  the  boy's/ first  associa- 
tions were  those  of  military  life.  Pages 
in  Verlaine’s  “Confessions"  describe 
tenderly  the  sweet  and  simple  affec- 
tion of  his  mother  toward  her  loving 
and  wayward  son. 


L.  P.  communicates  to  the  Journal  a 
.personal  experience  that  is  interesting 
yet  not  uncommon:  “The  Bookman 

speaks  harshly  of  Hamlin  Garland  be- 
cause in  his  last  book,  ‘Rose  of 
(Dutcher's  Coolly,’  he  forgets  the  j 
Irame  of  one  of  his  characters,  | 
calling  him  Joe  In  one  place  and  | 
Ed  in  another.  Does  this  not  seem 
to  you  unduly  severe?  I have  read  the 
novel  with  tolerable  application,  and 
| while  Mr.  Garland  forgot  only  one  thing, 

I have  forgotten  every  word  In  the 
story.” 


Newsboys  in  Paris  have  adopted  an 
old  London  trick.  It  consists  In  a crowd 
of  boys  invading  the  same  street,  sing- 
ing the  name  of  a paper  at  the  top  of 
their  lungs. 

> cw  3 1 ' ^ 

PMfrlman-  Is  the  furthest  swing  of  the  I 
fjpcndu'um  from  the  South  Carolina  aris- 
tocrat- There  was  a time  when  the 
Uglted  States  Senate  was  a dignified  , 
tody, of  gentlemen. 

Juse]?h»ftook  will  soon  be  able  to  talk 
ibont  everything. 


Tt  was  on  the  31st  day  of  January, 
jlS69,  that  de  Goncourt  made  these  cheer- 
ful observations:  “Again  in  society. 

Always  the  same  people  passing,  going, 
icorning;  the  same  handshakes,  the  same 
icompliments  and  mechanical  saluta- 
tions, the  same  Impression  of  Indiffer- 
ence, dryness,  isolation  In  all  these 
agreed  upon,  smiling,  gloomy  salama^ 
lees.  Such  forgetfulness  that  you  say 
twice  ‘How  do  you  do?’  without  remem- 
Ibering  the  first  greeting.  Behind  the 
congealed  amiability  of  faces,  all  these 
supernumeraries  of  society  are  hurled 
'in  the  egoistic  absorption  of  their  in- 
dividuality, which  they  conceal  under 
vague  badinage  at  the  tip  of  the  lip, 
finder  empty  words;  and  you  leave  the 
place  cold  at  heart,  as  If  you  had  spent 
the  evening  with  animated  Icicles.” 

We  have  received  the  following  com- 
munication from  “one  of  the  B’hoys:” 
“Can’t  you  favor  the  public  with  an  ex- ; 
pert  opinion  on  the  Hon.  John  L.  Sul- 
divan’s  latest  dramatic  leap?  To  the 
Philistine  the  walking  from  a flying 
train  would  appear  to  be  a surer  call 
on  dramatic  fame  than  diamond  rob- 
beries or  a copyright  on  the  ancient 
Arthurian  romances.  Mr.  Sullivan  Is 
certainly  assured  of  freedom  from  com- 
petition. Alone  he  stands  In  all  Ills 
magnificence.  D’you  see?” 


Good  books  have  been  written  In  jail. 
There  has  been  pleasant  reading,  also, 
in  jail.  "Happy  man!”  says  Count  Mira- 
bel to  Capt.  Armine  in  one  of  Disraeli’s 
novels,  "how  fortunate  you  are  to  be 
arrested!  You  will  have  leisure  to  read 
Paul  de  Kock.”  And  there  has  been 
good  translating  In  jail. 

Some  of  the  most  delightful  letters  of 
James  Howel  were  written  when  he  was 
prisoner  in  the  Fleet;  nor  did  he  often 
complain  of  his  captivity,  although 
Feb.  1,  1645,  he  wrote  “A  day  may  come 
that  a favorable  wind  may  blow  that  I 
may  launch  also  out  of  this  Fleet.” 
One  of  Howel’s  raciest  letters  Is  dated 
Madrid,  Feb.  1,  1623.  It  tells  of  Spain 
and  the  Spaniards.  Very  precious  Is 
the  information  concerning  the  women: 
“The,  Men,  for  the  most  part,  are 
Swarthy  and  Rough,  but  the  Women 
l are  of  a far  finer  Mould,  they  are  com- 
monly little;  and  whereas  there  Is  a 
saying  that  makes  a compleat  Woman, 
let  her  be  English  to  the  Neck,  French 
to  the  Wast,  and  Dutch  below;  I may 
add,  for  Hands  and  Feet,  let  her  be 
Spanish,  for  they  have  the  least  of 
any.”  And  there  is  much  that  we  would 
quote  joyously,  but  Prudery  frowns. 

True  lovers  of  horses  should  remem- 
ber that  today  Is  the  anniversary  of  the 
escape  (1810)  of  John  Fransham  of  Eng- 
land from  this  earthly  life.  The  torture 
which  he  saw  at  the  shop  of  one  Clover, 
veterinary  surgeon  and  farrier,  by  “the 
English,  but  brutal  and  barbarous 
customs  of  horse-docking  and  horse- 
nicking”  filled  him  with  horror,  and  the 
adoption  or  rejection  ■ of  the  practice 
determined  his  opinion  of  a man;  so 
that  once  asked  during  a parliamentary 
contest,  for  whom  he  would  vote  If  he 
had  a vote,  he  answered,  ”1  would  vote 
for  him  who  has  humanity  enough  to 
drive  long-tailed  horses.” 

The  New  York  Tribune  has  made  a 
wonderful  discovery:  “Either  Mr.  Au- 

hi-cv  Beardslevhas  had  what  the  unfeel- 


“The  Populists  of  the  Senate  feel 
Jealous  of  Tillman.”  And  this  la  stated 
without  an  exclamation  point. 


Jng  Philisftfie  balls  a row^wlth  hifTcof- 
leagues  of  the  Yellow  Book,  or  >hat 

amazing  publication  has  seen  the  error 
of  its  ways.  Behold!  The  new  volume, 
if  we  are  to  believe  the  publisher's  an- 
nouncement, is  shorn  of  Beardsley 
from  cover  to  cover.”  But  Mr.  Beards- 
ley's last  picture  in  the  Yellow  Book 
appeared  January,  1895,  his  back  cover 

I disappeared  July,  1895.  And  since  the 
disappearance  of  Mr.  Beardsley’s  pic- 
tures, the  sale  of  the  Yellow  Book  has 
fallen  off  amazingly.  He  now  has  his 
I own  magazine,  the  Savoy. 


Autolycus  thus  explains  the  origin  of 
At  Homes:  It  Is  because  At  Home 

days  were  Inaugurated  under  the  rosy 
pretence  of  geniality  and  sociability 
that  they  are  fast  becoming  so  danger- 
ous. They  were  started  to  save  people 
time  and  trouble,  and  to  Insure  a re- 
ward for  the  long  journeys  that  have  In 
many  cases  to  be  taken  by  acquaint- 
ances In  the  metropolis  when  they 
would  do  one  another  the  civility  of 
paying  calls.  At  Home  days  seemed 
then  to  supply  a long-felt  want  when 
they  became  the  vogue.  Wherefore 
every  hostess  who  considered  herself  a 
woman  of  fashion,  or  even  a busy 
woman,  made  It  known  to  her  circle  of 
acquaintances  that  the  first  Sundays, 
the  second  and  third  Tuesdays,  every 
Wednesday,  the  first  and  fourth  Thurs- 
days, the  fifth  Friday,  or  the  last  Satur- 
days of  the  month  were  her  At  Home 
days.  Privately  each  single  person  who 
bound  herself  in  this  way  to  remain  In- 
doors between  certain  hours  on  certain 
days  anathematized  her  sacrifice  on  the 
altar  of  sociability,  but  the  alternative 
of  receiving  visitors  on  any  other  day 
appeared  to  be  worse  presumably,  for 
the  fashion  grew  and  is  now  very  widely 
practised. 


SYMPHONY  CONCERT 


First  Performance  Here  of 
MacDowell’s2d  Suite. 


A Very  Large  Audience  Ap= 
plauds  Meiba  Wildly. 


Grand  Opera  Season  — Notes 
of  Coming  Concerts. 


The  program  of  the  13th  Symphony 

Concert  was  as  follows: 

Symphony  No.  1,  in  E-flat  major. 

“Rustic  Wedding,’’  Op.  26 Goldmark 

Elisabeth’s  Greeting,  from  “Tannhaeu- 

ser'  ’ Wagner 

Suite  No.  2,  in  E-mlnor,  “Indian,”  Op. 

48  (MS.)  MacDowell 

(First  time  at  these  concerts.) 

1.  With  much  dignity  and  character; 

legend-lilte. 

Twice  as  fast;  with  decision. 

2.  Softly,  tenderly. 

3.  With  rough  vigor;  almost  savage- 

ly. 

4.  Dirge-like,  mournfully. 

5.  Swift  and  light. 

Legend  of  the  Pariah’s  Daughter,  from 

"Lakme”  Delibes 

Overture  to  “Demetrius  of  the  Don”... 

Rubinstein 

(First  time.) 

The  feature  of  last  evening’s  con- 
cert was  -the  first  performance  in 
Boston  of  MacDowell’s  "Indian”  suite, 
which  was  first  played  in  New  York 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Jan.  23,  of  this  year. 

An  eminent  critic  in  New  York  laid 
considerable  stress  on  the  fact  that 
the  thematic  material  of  this  work  was 
suggested  for  the  most  part  by  Indian 
melodies.  By  “Indian”  is  here  meant 
the  North  American  Indian.  Mr.  Mac- 
Dowell himself  acknowledges  his  in- 
debtedness,and  at  the  same  time  suggests 
that  the  occasional  similarity  between 
these  themes  and  Northern  European 
themes  is  “a  direct  testimony  in  cor- 
roboration of  Thorfinn  Karlsefni’s 
Saga.” 

We  go  to  a concert  to  hear  music,  not 
to  study  folk-lore.  A composer  has  a 
right  to  take  themes  that  suit  his  pur- 
pose, wherever  he  may  find  them.  Mr. 
MacDowell  may  have  received  his 
themes  from  that  hale  old  chief  Not- 
Ai'raid-Of-A-Drum;  he  may  have  had 
copies  of  tunes  originally  poured  into  a 
phonograph  by  some  jesting  and  retired 
warrior;  or  he  may  have  secured  them 
through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Edward 
Everett  Rice  meditating  an  Indian 
burlesque;  wherever  and  In  what  man- 
ner he  got  them  is  of  little  interest  to 
the  musician,  who  asks  this  one  ques- 
tion, "What  did  Mr.  MacDowell  do  with 
them  after  he  got  them?” 

For  the  arts  of  the  Indians  are  medi- 
cine and  the  use  of  arms.  Our  com- 
posers are  not  Indians;  our  audiences 
are  not  Indians.  To  our  musical  public 
an  Indian  tune  has  only  an  exotic  in- 
terest. Composers  in  this  country  that 
wish  to  build  up  a national  school  of 
music  on  either  Indian,  negro,  creole,  or 
Canadian  folk-songs  are  pursuing  a 
chimera. 


Mr.  MacDowell  himself  has 
retension  to  this  wish;  he  Is 
n<l  at  the  same  time  too  Imaginative  a 
omposer.  He  took  the  themes;  and. 
sing  them,  he  painted  tonal  pictures 
a the  Impressionistic  school.  This  mu- 
le Is  not  program  music  in  the  vulgar 
ense.  Ho  has  not  even  given  his  five 
ictures  titles.  The  hearer  can  llnd  in 
hese  tonal  pictures  what  he  pleases,  or. 

for  that,  he  is  not  obliged  to  look 
,t  them. 

This  music  undoubtedly  perplexed  and 
llsturbed  many  last  evening.  I have 

10  doubt  that  some  of  Mr.  MacDowell’s 
farm  admirers  were  staggered.  It  is 
erhaps  to  be  regretted  that  this  re- 
narkable  work  was  sandwiched  be- 
ween  two  tunes  sung  by  an  adored 
irima  donna,  for  on  such  a “gala  night” 
m audience  is  not  In  the  most  receptive 
>r  appreciative  mood  for  listening  to  a 
lew  and  singularly  original  orchestral 
vork.  I understand  that  Mr.  MacDow- 

11  did  not  know  of  the  conductor’s  com- 
dlmentary  purpose  until  Friday  morn- 
ng,  and  It  will  bo  remembered  that  in 
dace  of  the  “Indian”  suite  a suite  by 

odard  was  announced  two  weeks  ago. 
further  understand  that  Mr.  Mac- 
Dowell protested  against  the  perform- 
ince  last  evening.  It  would  have  been 
letter  foi  composer  and  audience  if  the 
uite  had  been  more  becomingly  intro- 
luced  to  Boston. 

This  suite  first  of  all  perplexed,  pos- 
ibly  shocked,  because  it  is  full  of  a 
itrong  individuality  that  disdains  the 
ommonplace.  The  rare  beauty  and  the 
wildness  of  certain  harmonic  progres- 
sions; the  disdain  for  conventional  mod- 
ilations  and  cadences,  the  absence  of 
mythlng  that  is  cheaply  pretty  or 
sentimental;  the  avoidance  of  familiar 
ffects;  the  extraordinary  feeling  for 
luances— for  Mr.  MacDowell,  like  Ver- 
aine.  is  the  man  of  the  shade  not  the 
;olor;  all  these  attributes  that  are  rhe 
;lorv  of  the  work  no  doubt  seemed 
strange,  perhaps  bizarre  to  many.  Yet 
' know  of  few  modern  compositions 
hat  are  so  utterly  free  from  the  taint 
if  insincerity,  from  the  grievous  flaw 
of  affectation  as  this  suite. 

What  a masterpiece  is  that  inter- 
■uption  in  the  third  movement!  How 
full  of  unearthly  suggestion!  How 
exquisite  the  tenderness  of  the  second 
movement!  How  noble  is  the  melancho- 
ly of  the  dirge!  In \this  whole  suite 
there  is  no  trace  of  'crudeness;  there 
is  no  awkwardness  erased,  and  yet 
I apparent;  the  thoughts  are  the  musical 
thoughts  of  high  imagination;  the  ex- 
pression is  that  of  the  sure  and  serene 
master. 

There  are  here  no  echoes  of  Raff,  or 
Wagner,  or  Bizet,  or  Brahms,  men  that 
have  each  influenced  mightily  the 
musical  thought  of  today.  There  is  the 
voice  of  one  composer;  a virile,  tender 
voice  that  does  not  stammer,  does  not 
break,  does  not  ’wax  hysterical;  the. 
voice  of  a composer  that  not  only  must 
needs  pour  out  that  which  has  accu- 
mulated within  him,  but  knows  all  tlfe 
resources  of  musical  oratory— in  a word, 
the  voice  of  MacDowell. 

The  other  orchestral  numbers  need 
not  detain  us.  The  pretty  suite— or,  if 
you  please,  symphony— of  Goldmark  is 
familiar  here.  It  is  this  suite  that 
moved  the  impertinent  “Willy”  in 
Paris  to  exclaim:  “This  interminable 

Wedding  should  be  consummated.  But 
Germans  take  so  much  time  in  every- 
thing.” 

The  overture  of  Rubinstein’s  forgot- 
ten opera  is  also  to  be  forgotten,  and 
quickly.  Bubble  and  squeak! 

Melba,  applauded  wildly  by  a great 
audieneep'has  sung  here  to  greater  ad- 
vantage. The  Greeting  of  Elizabeth 
is  not  In  her  line;  her  delivery  lacked 
breadth,  dignity,  true  feeling.  Nor 
does  such  music  lend  itself  graciously 
to  her  undisputed  but  sharply  defined 
capabilities.  In  the  song  from  “Lak- 
m4”  she  was  more  at  her  ease,  and 
more  the  mistress  of  her  eminent  art. 
But  in  this  air  the  brilliancy  of  her 
colorature  was  not  as  dazzling  as  on 
former  occasions. 

Philip  Hale. 


Katharina  Klafsky  and 
Milka  Ternina. 


Sketches  of  New  Singers  in 
the  Bamrosch  Company. 


Notes  and  Comments  on  Play- 
ers, Singers  and  Pieces. 


The  German  singers,  declaimers  and 
Wagnerphones  are  here.  There  is 
more  than  musical  interest  in  their  ap- 
pearance. Always  the  same  questions 
concerning  age,  matrimonial  experi- 
ences, adventures,  habits,  tastes,  pref- 
erences, prejudices,  views  on  art,  life 
I and  Boston. 

Do  you  complain,  good  sir,  because  in 
certain  cases  these  singers  receive  “ex- 
orbitant salaries?”  Listen  a moment  to 
William  Haziitt:  “It  has  been  usual  to 
raise  a very  Unjust  clamor  against  the 
enormous  salaries  of  public  singers 
actors,  and  so  on.  This  matter  seems 
j reducible  to  a moral  equation.  They  are 
! paid  out  of  money  raised  by  voluntary 
contributions  in  the  strictest  sense- 
I and  if  they  did  not  bring  certain  sums 
into  the  treasury,  the  managers  would 
,1  not  encage  them.  These  sums  arc 


exactly  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
individuals  to  whom  their  performance 
gives  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
pleasure.  The  talents  of  a singer,  ac- 
tor, etc.,  are  therefore  worth  just  as 
much  as  they  will  fetch.” 

* * * 

Of  all  the  singers  in  the  Damrosch 
Opera  Company,  the  name  of  only  one 
is  mentioned  in  Hugo  Riemann’s  Muslk- 
Lextcon  (1894). 

This  name  is  Katharina  Klafsky. 

And  Riemann  gives  these  cold  facts 
concerning  her  career;  “Katharina 
Klafsky,  an  eminent  opera  singer  (dra- 
matic soprano),  was  born  Sept.  19,  1855, 
at  Sankt  Johann  in  Hungary  (Wiesel- 
.burg  County).  Her  father  was  a shoe- 
maker, and  he,  as  well  as  her  mother, 
was  musical.  He  sung  in  church.  Her  : 
mother  died  when  she  was  very  young.  ! 
When  her  father  took  a second  wife,  ■ 
Katharina  left  her  home  and  went  : 
first  to  Odenburg,  then  to  Vienna.  In 
this  latter  town  her  voice  attracted  at- 
tention and  Hellmesberger  persuaded 
Mrs.  Marehesi  to  teach  the  young 
maiden  for  nothing.  In  1875  Katharina 
took  small  parts  at  the  Salzburg  Opera 
House,  but  in  1876  she  became  the  wife  j 
of  a merchant  and  retired  from  the  j 
stage.  She  lived  in  Leipsic.  Business 
reverses  compelled  her  to  sing  again 
in  opera.  She  took  subordinate  parts 
at  Leipsic.  Little  by  little  her  fame 
increased,  and  she  joined  Angelo  Neu- 
mann's wandering  Wagner  troupe. 
There  she  succeeded  the  famous  Hed- 
wig  Reicher-Kindermann.  Neumann 
took  her  with  him  to  Bremen;  but  since 
1885  she  has  been  a member  of  the  Ham- 
burg company.  Her  second  husband 
(1887)  Franz  Greve  (baritone  at  the 
Hamburg  opera)  died  May  12,  1892.  As 
Fidelio  Mrs.  Klafsky  has  now  few 
rivals.” 

There  is  much  to  be  added  to  this 
sketch  in  Riemann's  invaluable  book. 

They  say  that  Mrs.  Klafsky  studied 
Wagner’s  operas  with  Julius  Hey  at 
Munich;  that  her  first  appearance  at 
Bremen  was  as  Fidelio;  that  she  was 
so  idolized  there  that  the  singer  who 
succeeded  her,  Milka  Ternina.  did  not 
have  at  first  a comfortable  time;  that 
when  Damrosch  was  negotiating  for  her 
Abbey,  Sch-oeffel  & Grau  tried  to  se- 
cure her  to  sing  Isolde  to  Jean  de 
Reszke's  Tristan,  for  Jean  is  reported 
to  have  declared  that  she  was  the  only 
Isolde. 

Mrs.  Klafsky  first  sang  in  London,  at 
Her  Majesty’s  Theatre,  May  5,  1882,  in 
the  first  cyclus  of  the  Nibelung  given 
by  Neumann’s  company.  She  was  one 
of  the  Rhine  Daughters.  The  other 
two  were  Augusta  Krauss  and  Marla 
Schulze.  Even  Beatty-King3ton,  in  his 
bitter  and  amusing  review  published  in 
the  Theatre,  allowed  that  "the  Rhlne- 
Daughters  were  in  every  way  excel- 
lent.” 

In  1892,  July  2,  she  sang  again  in  Lon- 
don, in  Sir  Augustus  Harris’s  com- 
pany, making  her  rentrge  as  Fidelio. 

A critic  spoke  thus  of  her  perormance: 
“Frau  Klafsky— in  whose  case  the  puff 
preliminary  was  once  more  resorted  to 
in  the  bills— is  a pleasing,  rather  than 
a great  singer,  but  she  is  an  admirably 
sympathetic  actress,  and  the  sincerity 
of  her  emotion  in  the  dungeon  scene 
Visibly  moved  her  audience.  In  the 
great  air  ’Abscheulicher’  one  felt  the 
want  of  a more  sonorous  organ,  but 
the  artistic  intelligence  of  her  imper- 
sonation more  than  outweighed  this 
deficiency.  Her  stage  presence,  again, 
is  picturesque,  and  her  play  of  facial 
expression  varied  and  natural.”  July 
13  she  appeared  as  Briinhilde  in  “Gcit- 
terdammerung:”  “Her  impersonation 
was  at  almost  all  points  exceedingly 
fine.  Her  parting  from  Siegfried,  with 
its  expressive  pantomime,  as  she 
watches  the  departing  hero,  was  at 
once  charmingly  picturesque  and  touch- 
ingly natural.  Again,  her  horror  at 
the  appearance  of  the  untoward  and 
unexpected  visitant  was  conveyed  with 
convincing  power  while  in  the  .great 
farewell  scene,  though  her  voice 
showed  signs  of  fatigue,  she  rivetted 
the  attention  of  the  house  throughout 
by  her  dignified,  yet  passionate,  con- 
ception of  the  part.  Especial  praise  is 
due  to  her  for  her  wonderfully  artistic 
management  of  her  drapery,  by  which 
the  plastic  beauty  of  her  impersona- 
tion was  greatly  enhanced.”  The  16th 
she  appeared  as  Elizabeth  in  “Tann- 
hauser:” “A  better  exponent  of  the 
part  on  its  dramatic  side  has  not  been 
seen  on  the  English  boards.  She  is 
eminently  a sympathetic  actress.  Her 
voice,  though  it  has  no  special  beauty 
of  tone  or  amplitude  of  volume,  was 
adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  part;  and 
it  may  be  mentioned  in  evidence  of  her 
artistic  regard  for  dramatic  propriety 
that  she  had  the  courage  to  sing  the 
Prayer  with  her  face  toward  the  shrine, 
and  her  back  almost  completely  turned 
to  the  audience.”  Mrs.  Klafsky  also 
appeared  as  Isolde. 

Let  us  glance  for  a moment  at  Mrs. 
Klafsky's  career  during  the  last  two 
years.  In  June^l894,  she  sang  at  the 
Stuttgart  musical  festival.  Later  in  the 
same  month  she  appeared  at  Drury 
Lane,  London.  June  19th  her  Briinn- 
hilde  united  “to  the  charms  of  face  and 
manner  a lovely  vocal  organ.”  June 
26th,  “she  was  rather  too  imposing  as 
Elizabeth.”  July  3d,  she  was  “an  ideal 
Elsa,  rendering-  the  music  faultlessly, 
and  endowing  the  conception  with  all 


the  womanly  sweetness  It  demands.” 
July  7th,  she  sang  the  part  of  Fidelio; 

•Inly  10th,  she  was  Agathe,  “splendid 

in  every  respect." 

But  those  are  English  Judgments.  Let 
us  all  hear  her  and  judge  for  ourselves. 

In  August,  1894,  she  sang  Isolde  and 
Brtinnhilde  in  the  Wagner  cyclus  at 
Munich. 

December  9th,  1894,  she  appeared  at  a 
Lumoureux  concert  in  Faris.  Listen  to 
“Willy's”  account:  “She  Is  a Hun- 

garian whose  talent  escapes  all  Klaf- 
sky Ideation  (oh,  Willy!);  her  voice  is 
bruised,  but  still  tragically  fine;  power- 
ful in  declamation.  Her  choice  of  selec- 
tions admits  discussion.  Why  is  It  that 
all  singers  of  all  nations  have  agreed 
to  afflict  us  with  the  'All  hail!’  of 
Elizabeth  ? The  air  from  ’Fidelio,’  that 

is  another  matter;  I should  like  to 
hear  it  frequently,  sung  as  she  sang  it. 

* * * Enormous  success  for  her  in 
‘Isolde’s  death.’  ” She  sang  again  Dec. 
16  at  a Lamoureux  concert;  the  air  of 
the  Countess,  “which  she  sang  a little 
coarsely,  as  if  this  music  were  the 
Noces,  not  of  Figaro,  but  of  the  vil- 
lage;” she  also  sang  Eglantine’s  air 
(“Euryanthe”),  and  Briinnhilde’s  sut- 
tee in  "Gotterdammerung.” 

Here  is  the  criticism  of  Gustave  Rob- 
ert on  her  appearances  in  Paris:  "It  is 
evident  that  Mme.  Klafsky  wished  com- 
parisons made  between  her  talent  and 
the  talents  of  other  Viennese  singers 
whom  we  know.  Thinking  of  Materna, 
she  wished  to  pose  as  an  interpreter  of 
'Wagner.  Thinking  of  Lehmann,  she 
tried  to  show  that  she  is  not  a Wag- 
nerian specialist;  and  so  she  sang  pieces 
by  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Weber.  This  was 
daring,  and  not  entirely  to  her  advan- 
tage. She  has,  as  have  all  the  singers 
of  the  Viennese  school,  great  confidence 
in  herself,  and  a manner,  a style,  of 
excellent  and  snre  taste,  not  affectedly 
theatrical.  But  her  voice  is  not  very 
| supple,  so  she  did  not  sing  as  well  as 
Materna  did  certain  passages  of  Isolde's 
farewell.  Furthermore,  thoroughly 
trained  in  Wagnerian  routine,  she  did 
not  give  the  airs  of  Fidelio  and  the 
Countess  in  the  fitting  distinctive  style. 
In  spite  of  these  exceptions,  we  heard 
her  with  much  pleasure,  for  her  own 
sake  and  for  the  sake  of  the  selections.” 
(La  Musique  A Paris,  1894-1895,  pp.  75, 
76.) 

Mrs.  Klafsky  was  married  to  Otto 
Lohse  Jan.  31,  1895.  Lohse,  who  was 
conductor  for  her  in  London,  1894,  was 
the  second  conductor  at  the  Hamburg 
Opera,  to  which  position  he  was  called 
from  Riga.  He  is  now  with  her,  and 
conducts  certain  operas  in  the  Dam- 
rosch repertory.  Feb.  4,  1895,  she  sang 
at  a Wagner  concert  in  Dresden.  Then 
she  broke  her  contract  with  Pollini,  the 
manager  at  Hamburg,  and  landed  in 
New  York  Sept.  2.  They  say  she  could 
not  sleep  at  first  in  New  Yrork,  so  she 
went  to  Niagara  Falls. 

The  ingenious  Mr.  James  G.  Huneker 
saw  her  in  New  York  soon  after  her 
arrival,  and  he  thus  described  her; 

”1  hear  the  most  astounding-  things 
of  the  celebrated  Frau  Klafsky.  Her 
voice  and  dramatic  fire  are  said  to  be 
amazing.  I have  been  watching  the 
lady  and  her  husband  at  Luchow’s  re- 
sort on  Fourteenth  Street.  She  lunches 
arid  dines  there  daily  with  her  husband, 
a young,  burly  blond  man  named  Lohse. 
It  is  her  third,  but  he  is  powerfully 
built.  So  is  the  singer.  After  all,  a 
singer  of  Wagner  music  cannot  feed 
cn  whipped  syllabub  and  wind  pudding. 
Frau  Klafsky  does  not.  She  is  no 
longer  a kitten,  and  her  face  is  full  of 
character  and  determination.  She 
dresses  in  the  graceful  German  style 
of,  say,  1845,  and  doesn’t  seem  to  worry 
over  It.  Her  appetite— this  is  a psychi- 
cal panorama  of  her  personality  that 
I am  unrolling  in  the  true  up-to-date 
style— is  Nibelungen.  She  eats  kartof- 
fel  klose  with  true  virtuosity,  and  she 
I —well,  she  is  heroic,  a Briinnhilde  from 
] the  land  of  the  Magyars,  and  I am  very 
i curious  to  see  her  tread  the  boards  of 
| music  drama.  I didn’t  measure  her 
; ears,  so  I can’t  tell  whether  she  is  a 
degenerate,  nor  can  I give  you  her  top 
head  measurements.  Pier  shoes  looked 
normal,  and  I am  sure  that  her  pulse 
beat  is  powerful.  For  the  rest,  she 
locks  as  if  she  can  make  things  whizz,  i 
Nichts  1st  Lohse  mit  Klafsky!” 

Mrs.  Klafsky  made  her  dtrbut  in  Cin- 
cinnati Nov.  11,  1895,  as  Brtinnhilde  in  ■ 
“Die  Walkiire.”  She  Will  make  her 
first  appearance  in  Boston  Feb.  3 as 
Ortrud. 

» * # 

Miss  Milka  Ternina,  who  is  regarded 
by  many  as  a greater  singer  than  Mrs. 
Klafsky,  was  born  at  Agram,  in  Cro- 
atia, a province  of  Austria,  in  1863  or 
1864.  When  she  was  16— her  father  died 
when  she  was  6 — she  went  to  Vienna. 
She  had  already  had  piano  lessons,  and 
had  studied  singing  at  Agram  with  Ida 
Winiberger.  At  Vienna  she  studied  in 
the  Conservatory  under  Gansbacher. 
She  made  her  ddbut  at  the  Leipsic 
Opera  House  in  June,  1883,  as  Eliza- 
beth in  Tannhauser.  In  Leipsic  she 
stayed  a year;  then  she  sang  for  two 
years  at  Gratz;  in  the  season  of  ’86-’87 
she  went  to  the  Bremen  Opera  House, 
where  she  worked  very  hard;  in  1890 
she  joined  the  Munich  Opera  Company, 
of  which  she  is  now  a brilliant  member. 


She  was  appointed  court  singer  by  the 
Prince  Regent  of  Bavaria.  Her  favor- 
ite part  Is  Fidelio,  and  her  conception 
of  it  Is  said  to  differ  radically  from 
that  of  Mrs.  Klafsky. 

Miss  Ternina  has  sung-  in  prominent 
concerts  as  Well  as  in  opera.  Thus  In 
May,  1894,  she  was  at  the  Nlederr- 
helnlsche  festival  at  Aix-!a-Chapelle. 
April  25,  1895,  she  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance in  London  in  Queen’s  Hall  at 
a Wagner  concert  conducted  by  Her- 
mann Levi,  who  also  then  made  his 
d6but  in  London.  A critic  wrote  of 
her:  “She  made  a highly  favorable 

impression  by  reason  of  her  noble 
voice  and  powerful  dramatic  style. 
She  was,  however,  far  more  suc- 
cessful in  Elizabeth’s  Greeting,  from 
Tannhauser,  than  in  the  great  ‘Invo- 
cation’ to  Hope,  from  ’Fidelio.’  ” 
Oct.  24,  1895,  she  sang  at  the  Gewand- 
haus,  Leipsic,  an  air  from  "The  Mar- 
riage of  Figaro”  and  songs  by  Schu- 
bert, Grieg,  Brahms,  and  Richard 
Strauss.  Bernsdorf  then  spoke  of  her 
fine  vocal  training,  and  artistic,  sym- 
pathetic delivery,  “which  made  the 
hearer  forget  that  her  organ  is  no 
longer  in  its  full  freshness,  and  that  in 
ihe  upper  tones  and  in  forte  it  sounds 
acid  and  shrill.” 

Miss  Ternina  has  received  several 
medals  for  her  art. 

She  is  described  as  a tall,  command- 
ing woman,  with  finely  developed  figure, 
a.  strong  and  kindly  dark-skinned  face, 
dark  brown  wavy  hair,  and  a free  and 
unaffected  bearing.  To  a New  York  re- 
porter she  said: 

“I  made  my  debut  as  Elizabeth  in 
’Tannhauser,’  and  it  is  the  rdle  In  which 
I always  like  to  appear  before  a strange 
audience.  I can’t  say  that  I like  it  the 
best  of  any,  for  whenever  I try  to  think 
of  my  favorite  part,  Sieglinde,  Elsa, 
Briinnhilde  and  Leonore  all  come  to  my 
mind,  and  I don’t  think  I could  choose 
between  them.  I have  sung  Isolde  but 
once.  I was  to  have  given  the  part  last 
winter  at  Munich,  but  I was  kept  busy 
with  other  roles  and  never  had  the  op- 
portunity to  sing  it.  I sang  the  Brrinn- 
hilde  in  ‘Die  Walkiire’  first  under  Anton 
Seidl’s  direction  at  Bremen. 

"Bayreuth  of  course  holds  the  place 
still  as  the  foremost  operatic  stage  of 
Germany,  but  its  Influence  has  waned 
since  the  master's  death.  The  one  thing 
that  is  most  noticed  now  is  the  appear-  i 
ance  there  of  singers  who  must  have  j 
got  there  for  some  other  reason  than  i 
their  abilities.  There  must  have  been 
some  influence  exercised  which  during  [ 
Wagner’s  lifetime  would  never  have  ; 
succeeded  in  getting  such  persons  on  the 
stage  there.  At  the  last  performances 
a young  tenor  named  Zoltan  Doehme  | 
sang  Parsifal,  and  people  wondered  how  i 
he  ever  happened  to  appear  on  a stage 
of  such  pretensions  as  that  of  Bay- 
reuth. There  are  other  cases  just  as 
hard  to  understand,  and  this  is  respon- 
sible for  the  loss  of  prestige  that  the 
festival  performances  have  suffered. 
“I  have  sung  all  the  Italian  and' French 
repertoire,”  she  said,  "as  well  as  the 
Wagner  heroines,  although  I suppose 
I shall  not  be  heard  in  any  of  those 
parts  here  and  must  be  back  In  Munich 
in  April.  Leonora  in  ‘II  Trovatore'  is 
a part  that  I have  sung  a great  deal, 
and  as  Leonore  in  ’Fidelio’  I have  been 
very  successful.  I do  hope  that  I shall 
accomplish  something  here.  Coming  to 
America  is  a great  deal  to  undertake, 
and  if  I didn’t  succeed,  why ” 

Miss  Ternina  arrived  at  New  York 

Jan.  16.  She  came  to  Boston  the  19th, 
and  she  will  make  her  American  dfibut 
here  Feb.  4 as  Briinnhilde  in  "Die 
Walkiire.” 

* * * 

The  leading  tenor  of  the  Damrosch 
Company  this  season  is  Wilhelm 
Griming.  Mr.  Griming,  the  son  of  a 
jeweler,  was  born  in  Berlin  in  1858, 
where  he  received  his  musical  educa- 
tion. His  first  appearance  was  at 
Danzig,  and  in  lyric  parts.  After  he 
was  successful  as  Lohengrin,  he  stud- 
ied heroic  parts.  Mr.  Griming  sang  af- 
terward at  Rotterdam,  Dresden  and 
Hanover.  In  1889  he  appeared  at  Bay- 
reuth as  Parsifal.  The  16th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1891,  Mr.  Griming,  then  a mem- 
ber of  the  Hanover  Opera  Company, 
sang  in  Berlin  at  a concert  In  commem- 
oration of  the  death-day  of  Wagner. 
He  then  sang  in  selections  from  "Par- 
sifal,” and  Otto  Lessmann  spoke  of  him 
as  follows:  “This  young  singer  has 
developed  amazingly  in  the  course  of 
the  last  year.  His  tone  production  is 
freer,  and  his  declamation  is  express- 
ive: his  accuracy  is  extraordinary,  his 
delivery  is  dramatically  lively,  and  his 
enunciation  is  distinct.  Nevertheless, 
he  should  pay  attention  in  enunciation 
to  the  final  syllables,  and  not  sing  an 
unaccented  ‘e’  as  though  it  were  ‘a.’ 
For  he  sang  ’Klaga,’  ‘Mutta,’  ‘Schmer- 
zan,’  etc.  An  ugly  trick,  destructive  of 
effect.  Immediately  after  his  single 
appearance  at  Bayreuth  I called  atten- 
tion to  his  dramatic  talent  and  fine  vo- 
cal powers.  Bayreuth  should  take  ad- 
vantage of  such  abilities.”  In  1891 
Griming  sang  the  part  of  Walther  in 
“Dle_Meisterslngec”  at  Bayreuth,  - 

lAjSSTyie  took  the  part  of  Tannhauser 
at  Bdyreuth,  and  Lessman  criticised 
him  severely:  "A  bitter  disappointment; 
his  voice  failed  him  in  the  finale  of  the 
second  act,  as  well  as  in  the  third  act, 


...  Ill ' 


and  his  performance  did  not  equal,  dra- 
matically, the  performances  in  which  i 
had  previously  seen  him.  The-  narra- 
tion of  his  trip  to  Rome  failed  utterly 
in  breadth  and  persuasive,  authority, 
and  in  the  following  scenes  with  Wolf- 
ram and  Venus  he  was  insipid,  undis- 
tinguished.” 

Mr.  F'.oersheim  said  of  the  same 
performance:  “Griining’s  Tannhauser 

would  have  proved  somewhat  of  a dis- 
appointment to  me  if  my  expectations 
had  not  originally  been  rather  low.  His 
voice  is  dry  and  leathery,  but  he  sings 
fairly  well,  and  in  the  last  act,  for 
which  he  had  evidently  saved  himself, 
he  came  to  the  fore  most  gallantly.” 

It  is  said  that  Griining’s  first  appear- 
ance in  opera  in  Berlin,  his  birthplace, 
was  in  January,  1895,  as  Lohengrin.  His 
debut  in  America  was  at  Cincinnati 
Nov.  16,  1895,  as  Tristan.  He  will  make 
his  d6but  in  Boston  Feb.  3,  as  Lohen- 
grin. 

*>  * * 

Demeter  Popovlci,  the  leading  bari- 
tone of  the  company,  was  born  at  Zas- 
sy,  Roumania,  in  1861.  It  was  intended 


The  other  chief  singers,  Johanna  Gad- 
ski,  Max  Alvary,  Emil  Fischer,  Conrad 
Behrens,  Barron  Berthald,  are  known 
to  our  opera-goers  and  their  careers  j 
and  abilities  are  familiar. 

That  thoroughly  charming  singer  and 
sweet  and  unaffected  woman,  Mrs 
Tauscher-Gadski,  was  born  in  1872.  1 
She  made  her  debut  in  Boston  (her  first 
appearance  on  any  stage  was  at  Ber- 
lin, 1891,)  April  2,  1895,  as  Elsa. 

Barron  Berthald,  now  31  years  old, 
made  his  debut  in  Boston,  in  “Rob 
Roy,”  March  25,  1895,  at  the  Castle 
Square.  His  first  appearance  here  in 
grand  opera  was  as  Lohengrin  April 
2 1895. 

’Max  Alvary  made  his  dfibut  in  Boston 
as  Loge  April  1,  1889.  Emil  Fischer 
made  his  d£but  here  the  same  date  as 
Wotan. 

Philip  Hale. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

The  musical  critic  of  the  Dresdener 


that  he  should  study  medicine,  but  he  — 

studied  singing  at  Bucharest,  under  Anzeiger,  Ferdinand  Gleich,  retired  Jan. 
Stephanesca,  and  in  that  city  he  sang  1-  He  is  in  his  80th  year.  _ 

in  Italian  opera.  Queen  Carmen  Sylvu.  Bizet's  "Djamileh  pleased  in  Dis- 
interested herself  in  him  and  gave  him  e"avel]o>s  ..Marie  gtuart”  has  been 
the  opportunity  to  study  at  \ lenna  pr0(tuceci  at  Nimes. 

under  Gansbacher.  Popovici  was  en-  ^riei  Aus  der  Ohe  played  to  the  Em- 
gaged  for  the  Prague  Opera  Company,  press  Frederich  at  her  castle  Jan.  4. 
of  which  he  is  now  a member.  He  has  LudwHr  Heidingsfeld's  symphony 
sung  in  many  cities  of  Europe  (thus,  “Konig  Lear”  is  published  by  Hainauer. 
for  example,  in  Berlin,  June,  1891,  in  A new  sonata  for  'cello  and  piano  by 
“Cavalleria  Rusticana”),  but  his  chief  Emile  Bernard  was  played  Jan.  16  at 
fame  came  from  his  performance  of  rans' 

Telramund  at  Bayreuth,  in  1891.  Less-  c<fpet£ j^asLgnrs'Stion  ^Tee  the 
maim  praised  him  then  for  originality  first  performance  of  "William  Ratcliff' 
and  power.  Mr.  Floersheim,  on  the  con-  at  Berlin. 

trary,  said  he  was  “satisfactory,  but  Music-halls  are  scarce  in  Paris.  An 
not  especially  remarkable.”  The  critic  English  company  will  open  a new  one 
of  the  Musical  Times  wrote:  “A  very  'nnUehTrudaineeS  Martyrs’  near  e 


favorable  impression  was  made  by  Mr. 


Howard  Brockway,  pianist  and  com- 


Popovici  as  Telramund,  thanks  to  a poser,  is  betrothed  to  Miss  Annabell 

fine  and  well-produced  baritone  voice  | Boise’,  daughter  of  O.  B.  Boise,  com- 

and  much  intelligence  as  an  actor.”  poser  and  teacher. 

Popovici  himself  says  of  this  part:  Miss  Bianca  Panteo,  violinist.  Miss 

“A  false  impression  seems  to  pre-  H°sa  Rahlig,  soprano,  Mr.  Sally  Eeib- 

nf  ling-,  pianist,  will  begin  Feb.  7 a senes 


vail  as  to  the  character  of  Telramund 
in  the  opera  of  'Lohengrin.'  He  is  too 
often,  regarded  as  a villain,  when,  in 


of  30  concerts  in  Scandinavia. 

Miss  (Van  Zandt  will  appear  during 
the  flr'it  fortnight  this  month  at  the 


fact,  he  is  not.  He  succumbs  to  the  Monnaie,  Brussels,  in  several  perform- 

. _ . ^ -i  i.  ii -r  o none  nf  “ f o 1/  m o"  d nrl  44  M I P'  Vt  O T1  " 


ances  of  "Lakm6”  and  “Mlgnon. 

Miss  Celeste  Groenevelt,  a New  Or- 
, „ „ tt„  leans  girl,  played  the  piano  in  Berlin 

dangerous  man  to  his  land.  He  is  Jan  She  is  said  to  have  briliant 


influence  of  Ortrud,  and  believes  Lo- 
hengrin, through  his  magic,  to  be  a 


•honorable  and  upright  in  his  purpose, 
even  though  after  Lohengrin  has  given 


technique  and  fiery  temperament. 

M.  Henri  Marshal's  new  opera  "Calen 


him  his  life  he  should  attempt  again  to  dal”  was  successfully  brought  out  in 
kill  him.  If  he  had  pardoned  him  20  Ghent.  The  two  last  acts,  especially, 
times  he  would  still  have  wanted  to  met  with  a most  enthusiastic  reception. 

(,v.  v,i„  lifp  and  for  ,he  verv  reasons  At  a late  Performance  of  Die  Wal- 
take  his  life,  ana  tor  tne  \ery  reasons  kUre„  at  Leipslc  the  orchestra  went  to 

which  first  prompted  him  to  the  act.  | pieces  in  the  second  act;  the  conductor 
Mr.  Popovici  made  his  American  had  to  stop  and  start  from  the  begin- 
d£but  at  Cincinnati,  Nov.  13,  1895,  as  ning. 

Telramund.  He  will  appear  for  the  Maurel  gave  a Schumann  recital  the 
first  time  in  Boston  Feb.  3 as  Telra-  ^th.ulL  ^ara^chumann^once^a^of 


mund. 

* s * - 

Miss  Louise  Mulder  is  a young  so- 
prano of  the  Stuttgart  opera  house. 
She  sang  the  part  of  Eva  in  “Die  Mels- 
tersinger”  at  the  Bayreuth  Festival  of 
1892,  and  the  Musical  Times  then  said  of 


heard  his  songs  sung  thus  as  he  wished 
them !” 

Albani  says  her  last  tour  in  Germany 
was  a delightful  one.  “There  is  an  at- 
mosphere which  brings  to  the  front  the 
best  one  can  do.”  Albani,  by  the  way, 
was  roasted  unmercifully  in  Berlin. 

, , These  are  the  chief  characters  in 
her,  “Miss  Mulder’s  voice  is  powerful,  j0ncieres’s  new  opera  "Lancelot,”  to  be 
but  rather  hard  in  the  upper  register,  brought  out  at  the  Paris  Opera:  Lance- 
and  her  Eva,  though  on  the  whole  a lot  (tenor),  King  Arthur  (baritone), 
satisfactory  inpersonation,  was  rather 

deficient  in  charm  n June  1894  she  MeMr8_  x s.  virtue  & Co.  of  Lon- 

sang  in  Rubinstein  s Christus  at  the  don  are  about  to  issue  a little  book 
Stuttgart  Musical  Festival.  At  Bay-  called  "The  Year’s  Music,  1896,”  giving 
reuth  in  1894,  she  was  one  of  the  flower  a concise  record  of  British  and  foreign 
maidens  in  "Parsifal,”  and  the  Shep-  | musical  _ even ts,  productions,  appear- 
herd  in  "Tannhauser."  She  was  then 
praised  by  Mr.  Floersheim.  She  will 
make  her  dObut  here  Feb.  4 as  Sieg- 
linde. 


Miss  Marie  Maurer,  dramatic  con- 
tralto, is  a New  York  girl.  She  often 
sang  for  the  New  Yrork  Liederkranz 
Society  before  she  w.ent  to  Berlin, 
where  she  studied  under  Julius  Hey. 
She  was  one  of  the  flower-  girls  in  the  I 
performance  of  fragments:of  “Parsifal” 
in  Berlin,  Feb.  16,  1891,  the. performance 
referred  to  above.  - After  ihetltreturn  to 
America  she  sang  under  Seldl,  on  a 
Western  concert  tour,  arid  under  Wal- 
ter Damrosch  in  Grell’s  mass.  She  also 
sang  at  the  Brighton  Beach  concerts 
under  Seidl.  She  will  make  her  op- 
eratic ddbut  here  Feb.  4 in  "Die 
Walkiire”  as  Waltraute. 

* * « 

Miss  Gisela  Stoll,  a dramatic  soprano, 
began  her  operatic  career  at  the  age 
of  17  at  the  opera  in  Budapest.  She  is 
the  daughter  of  a Hungarian  scientist 
and  a pupil  of  Prof.  Bruckner.  She  has 
sung  in  opera  in  Regensberg,  Linz  and 
[ other  cities.  Her  American  debut  was 
at  Cincinnati,  Nov.  12,  1895,  as  Helm- 
wige  in  "Die  Walkiire.”  She  has  also 
sung  in  this  country  the  parts  of 
Ortrud  and  Brangane.  She  will  make 
her  debut  here  Feb.  4 as  Helnwige. 

* * * 

Miss  Riza  Eibenschiitz  is  a Hunga- 
rian, 24  years  old.  Her  first  public  ap- 
pearance was  made  when  she  was  15 
years  old.  She  studied  afterward  with 
Gansbacher,  and  also  with  Marianne 
Brandt.  At  the  age  of  19  she  made  her 
operatic  debut  at  Leipslc.  She  then 
joineiTthe  Strasburg  Opera  company,  of 
which  she  is  still  a member.  Her  Amer- 
ican dfebut  was  at  Cincinnati.  Nov.  12, 
1895,  as  Ortllnde  in  “Die  Walkiire,"  In 
which  part  she  will  be  heard  bere  Feb. 4. 


ances,  criticisms,  and  so  on. 

An  almost  unknown  work  by  Adolphe 
Henselt.  "24  prSambules  dans  tous  les 
tons  majeurs  et  mineurs,”  has  been 
issued  by  Zsehocher  of  Leipsic  in  a new 
edition  revised  by  Liszt,  after  manu- 
script copies  in  the  possession  of  the 
publisher. 

The  Socialist  Ulisse  Barbieri,  author 
of  a drama,  "The  Earthly  Paradise,” 
has  brought  an  action  against  Mascetti 
and  Rindi,  the  librettist  and  composer 
of  “Eva,”  a new  operetta,  for  viola- 
tion of  author's  rights.  He  says  “Eva” 
is  his  "Earthly  Paradise." 

A late  symphony  concert  at  Berlin 
was  conducted  by  Concertmeister  Halir. 
Weingartner  had  blood  poisoning;  Dr. 
Muck  was  away  at  Budapest;  Sucher 
had  influenza;  Wegener,  who  conducts 
the  lesser  pieces,  and  Steinmann  would 
not  burn  fingers  in  the  task. 

The  dates  of  the  Theodore  Thomas 
Orchestral  concerts  In  New  York  are 
as  follows;  Evening,  Tuesday,  March 
17;  Saturday,  March  21;  Monday,  March 
23;'  Wednesday,  March  25;  Saturday, 
March  28,  with  two  matinees,  on  Tues- 
day, March  24.  and  Friday,  March  27. 
Among  he  soloists  will  be  Joseffy, 
Plunket  Greene  and  Materna. 

In  1895  at  the  Paris  Op6ra  54  per- 
formances of  operas  of  Wagner  were 
given,  34  of  which  were  representations 
of  "Tannhauser."  Operas  of_  Gounod 
were  produced  48  times;  of  Verdi,  33; 
of  Reyer,  IS;  of  Saint-Saens,  11;  of 
Massenet,  8;  of  Augusta  Holmes,  12; 
of  Guiraud.  4. 

Alma  Tadema  is  a lover  of  music,  and 
his  piano  bears  the  names  of  all  the 
celebrities  who  have  touched  it.  Liszt, 
Rubinstein,  Clara  Schumann,  etc.  He 

i has  borrowed  from  the  musicians  the 
fashion  of  numbering  instead  of  dating 
his  pictures,  so  his  canvases  are  known 
as  "Op.  12”  or  “Op.  52.”  At  present  he 
is  well  into  his  fourth  hundred. 

At  Grossheringen  the  porter  at  the 
railroad  station  plays  the  organ  in 
church.  Christmas  evening,  after  a 
heavy  day's  work,  he  went  to  the  organ 
loft,  but  fell  asleep  during  the  sermon. 
A friend  aroused  him,  whereupon  he 
startled  the  congregation  by  shouting, 
“Express  for  Limburg  and  Pumper- 
nickel. All  aboard!”  or  words  to  that 
effect. 


"Speaking  of  pantomimes,  a charming 
creation  of  this  type  from  the  gifted 
pen  of  Mme.  Pauline  Viardot  is  being 
played  tonight  (Jan.  19)  in  St.  Peters- 
burg. 'Au  Japon’  is  the  title.  It  la 
being  played  at  the  home  of  Gen.  Ger-  , 
bine,  a musical  Russian  officer,  who  has  j 
a beautiful  theatre  attached  to  his  l 
home.  Mourir,’  by  Mme.  Adam,  a clever  | 
one  act  piece,  is  being  likewise  repre-  | 
sented.”— Miss  Thomas  in  Musical  j 
Courier. 

Breltkopf  & Hiirtel  announce  a neitf 
practical  edition  of  Palestrina's  select 
works,  as  an  appendix  to  the  complete 
edition  in  32  volumes.  The  edition  of 
Bach’s  works,  begun  in  1857,  will  be 
completed  at  the  end  of  this  year.  One 
of  the  volumes  contains  142  photog- 
raphic reproductions  of  Bach's  manu- 
script, exhibiting  the  development  of 
his  handwriting  and  his  methods  of 
work. 

Frenchmen  have  died  for  their  coun- 
try, but  there  is  no  instance  on  record 
of  a French  author  having  returned  a 
checque  he  received  for  the  perform- 
ance of  one  of  his  plays  on  a German 
stage.  Patriotism,  it  appears,  does  not 
allow  M.  Louis  Varney  to  attend  the 
hundredth  performance,  at  the  Lessing 
Theatre  in  Berlin,  of  his  "Petites  Bre-  , 
bis,”  but  it  does  not  prevent  him  from 
pocketing  the  Teuton’s  money. 

Mr.  Robert  I.  Carter  gossips  as  fol- 
lows in  the  Musical  Courier  of  the  22d: 
“Mr.  Finck  in  his  book  on  'Paderewski 
and  His  Art’  mentions  the  meeting  of 
Modjeska  and  Paderewski  in  Strass- 
burg,  I think,  in  ’S3.  He  is  tempted  to  be- 
lieve that  it  was  Modjeska's  advice  that 
made  Paderewski  stop  teaching  and  go 
to  Leschetitzki  in  Vienna.  An  intimate 
friend  of  the  great  Polish  actress  told 
me  the  other  day  that  not  only  was 
this  supposition  correct,  but  that  Mod- 
jeska and  her  husband  actually  ad- 
vanced the  necessary  money  to  Pader- 
ewski foi  a course  of  study  under  the 
noted  Viennese  teacher.  He  added  that 
this  fact  had  never  been  published,  and 
that  Modjeska  had  taken  great  care 
that  no  one  should  know  of  it.” 

There  is  much  dissatisfaction  at 
Monte  Carlo  at  the  temporary  suppres- 
sion of  the  free  concerts  in  the  after- 
noons, Thursdays  and  Sundays  ex- 
cepted. The  fact  is  the  Princess  of 
Monaco,  who  now  rules  everything  in 
the  Principality,  is  mad  about  classical 
music,  and  consequently  has  compelled 
the  administration  of  the  Casino  to  de- 
vote all  their  energies,  and  a lot  of 
their  money,  to  bringing  out  in  a perfect 
manner  what  one  may  describe  as  the 
classical  operas,  such  as  Berlioz’s 
"Damnation  of  Faust,”  Wagner’s 
“Tristan  and  Isolde,”  Reyer’s  “Maitre 
Woolfram,”  St.  Saens's  “Samson  and 
Delila,"  etc.,  and  thus  the  whole  time 
of  the  orchestra  is  taken  up  in  recita- 
tions. She  has  an  idea  of  making  Mon- 
te Carlo  a musical  rival  to  Munich  or 
Milan,  in  the  hope,  perhaps,  that  the 
gambling  may  be  looked  on  only  as  fun 
accidental  accessory. Pall  Mall  Ga- 

zette. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Jan.  14,  thus 
speaks  of  a new  patriotic  song  pro- 
voked by  the  late  political  disturbances: 
“Mr.  Leo  Stormont  has  quickly  fol- 
lowed our  suggestion  made  a few  days 
ago  that  he  should  use  his  undoubtedly 
fine  voice  to  better  advantage  than 
singing  such  antiquities  as  'The  Lost 
Chord.'  His  new  song  is,  of  course, 
patriotic,  and  his  rendering  of  it  last 
night  at  the  Tivoli  aroused  the  most 
extraordinary  exhibition  of  enthusiasm. 
Made  up  as  a well-known  British  Ad- 
miral, Mr.  Stormont  delivered  his  lines 
with  great  spirit  and  fervour.  The 
song,  unlike  most  of  the  so-called 
patriotic  songs,  is  not  of  the  ’Cock-a- 
Doodle-Do’  order,  but  a true  spirit  of 
patriotism  pervades  it,  the  title,  ‘What 
Is  Our  Own  We’ll  Hold,’  being  a happy 
indication  of  its  motive.  Mr.  Stormont 
was  again  .and  again  called  before  the 
curtain,  and  eventually  brought  to  a 
close  a most  moving  scene  by  giving  a 
verse  of  'Rule  Britannia,'  in  which  the 
audience,  upstanding,  joined  with  great 
vigor.”  

fc- J i L 

Even  the  most  reverent  are  some- 
times compelled  to  believe  that  the 
finger  of  Providence  points  clergymen 
to  the  largest  salaries.  Yet  we  know 
1 ministers  whose  humble,  useful,  un- 1 
complaining  lives  give  the  lie  to  the 
epigram.  Not  only  are  such  found  in 
the  slums  and  in  foreign  lands,  mem- 
bers of  every  church;  there  are  saints 
in  the  villages  of  our  own  country. 
'We  happen  to  know  of  a valedictorian  [ 
of  one  of  the  leading  universities,  a man 
of  large  intellectual  parts  and  human 
sympathy,  whose  life  is  as  a sweet 
savor.  He  is  now  pastor  of  a little  i 
church  in  the  western  part  of  this 
State,  supporting  himself  and  family  on  | 
*600  a year.  And  at  regular  intervals 
his  home  is  devasted  by  donation  par- 
ties. 


Mr.  Henry*  W.  Savage  occasionally  in- 
dulges himself  in  pleasing  repartee. 
Talking  with  a newspaper  man  who  re- 
views musical  performances,  Mr.  Sav- 
age said:  “We  think  of  bringing  out 

•Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin’  as  an  opera  at 
the  Castle  Square.  We  can  introduce 
negro  songs  and  dances,  you  know. 
What  do  you  think  of  it?”  To  which 
the  newspaper  man  answered:  “Capital; 
and  of  course  you  will  cast  Mr.  Wil-  I 
liam  Wolff  as  one  of  the  bloodhounds.”  | 
“Yes,”  said  Mr.  Savage,  “and  we  will  ! 
engage  you  to  play  one  of  the  cakes  of 
Ice.”  


"Lord  Salisbury’s  Apologia”  is  the 
headline  of  an  editorial  article  in  a 
local  contemporary.  How  delightfully  j 
Bostonese! 

“Tillman  indorsed  by  his  State.”  Now  i 
Who  will  indorse  South  Carolina? 


The  Tank  collection  of  books  at  Madi- 
eon,  Wisconsin,  must  be  a reservoir  of 
thought. 


This  is  what  Mr.  Harold  Frederic  j 
thinks  of  Dunraven:  “Those  who  know 
him  well  say  that  they  cannot  imagine 
him  apologizing  to  anybody,  and  this 
agrees  with  my  own  knowledge  of  the 
man.  The  mistake  all  along  has  been 
In  the  assumption  that  he  is  a gentle- 
man In  our  sense  of  the  word,  whereas 
he  is  a rather  mean  example  of  the 
impossible  garrison  snobocracy  in  Ire- 
land, whose  narrowness,  conceit,  and 
evil  temper  have  driven  millions  of 
Irishmen  from  their  birthright,  and 
made  of  the  wretched  island  the  mock- 
ery of  civilization.”  And  all  the  people 
shall  say.  Amen. 


Yesterday  was  Candlemas,  and  the 
sun  shone  arrogantly  in  ill  omen.  There 
are  proverbs  galore,  and  they  all  are 
variations  on  the  old  Latin  theme  which 
is  essentially  this:  "Should  the  sun 
I shine  out  at  the  Purification  there  will 
be  more  ice  after  the  festival  than,  there 
was  before  it." 


Life  is  gay,  very  gay  at  El  Paso  and 
in  the  neighborhood.  “The  old  town 
of  Juarez  is  already  putting  on  a 
holiday  aspect.  The  band  plays  on  the 
plaza  every  night,  as  only  a Mexican 
hand  can,  and  In  the  Casino  nearby 
the  chink  of  ooln  and  the  rattle  of  the 
croupier’s  rake  arfe  incessant.  The  first 
big  bull  fight  will  take  place  a week 
from  tomorrow."  “A  week  from  to- 
morrow” Juarez  will  undoubtedly  re- 
semble the  California  town  described 
by  the  poet: 

All  night  long  in  this  sweet  little  village 
Is  heard  the  soft  note  of  the  pistol 
And  the  pleasant  ekreek  of  the  victim 
Who’s  been  shot,  perhaps,  in  his  gizzard. 


It  was  on  Feb.  3,  1890,  that  a young 
girl  made  this  touching  confession  to 
de  Goncourt:  "A  waltzer  who  smells 
of  heated  flannel  inspires  me  with  re- 
pulsion and  disgust." 


Truth  in  Boston  is  no  respecter  of 
persons.  Nor  is  the  truth  whispered  in 
a well;  it  is  proclaimed  sonorously  from 
the  housetop.  This  paragraph  from  the 
last  number  may  be  read  with  profit 
by  those  who  are  eager  to  elevate  the 
State,  as  by  Jack-screws.  “A  friend 
writes  me  that  formerly  he  went  to  the 
theatre  with  enjoyment,  whereas  now  he 
sits  and  yawns  through  the  play,  suffer- 
ing all  the  while  from  ennui.  And  he 
asks  whether  this  Is  not  a sure  sign 
that  the  stage  has  degenerated.  Not  so 
sure  of  that.  Perhaps  he  has.” 


And  on  February  8,  1622,  Mr.  James 
Howel  wrote  the  Lord  Viscount  Colches- *  1 
ter,  of  a "Common  and  Indeed  a com- 
mendable Custom  amongst  the  Span-  | 
lards,  when  he  hath  past  his  gran 
Climacteric,  and  Is  grown  decrepit,  to 
make  a voluntary  resignation  of  Offices, 
he  they  never  so  great  and  profitable,  and 
sequestring  and  weaning  themselves  as 
it  were  from  all  Mundane  Negotiations 
and  Incumbrances,  to  retire  to  some 
place  of  Devotion,  and  spend  the  residue 
of  their  days  in  Meditation,  and  in  pre- 
paring themselves  for  another  world.” 


Is  Mrs.  Marchesl  malicious  in  her  re- 
mark that  as  American  women  speak 
in  much  louder  tones  than  do  the  Eng- 
lish, their  vocal  chords  are  more  de- 
veloped and  they  therefore  have  a 
greater  facility  for  learning  to  sing? 
How  many  potentially  great  singers 
are  in  the  street  cars  of  Boston! 

This  reminds  us  that  some  English- 
woman, Autolycus,  we  think,  thus  com- 
mented on  the  English  voice:  “Indeed 
a voice  must  not  be  self-conscious,  but 
the  little  self-consciousness  of  educa- 
tion is  easily  effaced.  A great  many 
Englishwomen  are  dull  voiced,  because 
they  are  by  temperament  undramatic.  | 
This  may  be  better  than  a tedious  vl-  . 
vaclty— and  the  vivacity  of  women  Is 
often  tedious— but  let  the  dullness  at  ! 
least;  be  soft  and  warm.” 

“It  is  charming  to  hear  a bouquet  of 
Parisian  Indoor  women  talk  together. 
The  very  discords  of  the  chatterbox 
voices  are  pretty,  like  the  chance  dis- 
cords of  birds.  Many  varieties  of  tone 
lie  within  the  limits  of  their  rather  high 
pitch.  Their  tones  are  gay  and  warm. 
They  have  a kind  of  fundamental  con- 
sciousness of  their  habit  of  soft  and 
animated  speaking.  And  for  all  this 
their  voices  are  not  artificial.’’ 

Verdi’s  Requiem  Sung  by  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  in  Music  Hall  Last  j 
Evening  — A Performance  Not  | 
Distinguished  by  Musical  Intelli- 
gence. 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  sang 
Verdi’s  Requiem  last  evening  in  Music  j 
Hall.  Mr.  Lang  conducted.  Mr.  H.  W . 
Parker  was  the  organist.  The  quartet 
was  Mrs.  Jennie  Patrick  Walker,  Miss 
Carlotta  Desvignes,  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Knorr,  Mr.  James  F.  Thomson.  The  or- 
chestra was  made  up  of  Symphony 
men,  with  Mr.  Schnttzler  as  concert 
master. 


What  wore  the-  conditions  unc 
Verdi’s  Requiem  was  llrst  heard  when 

it  was  sung:  at  St.  Mark's  Church, 
Milan,  May  22,  1874?  There  was  a cho- 
rus of  120  voices;  this  chorus  was 
formed  from  opera  singers  of  ability 
and  the  best  pupils  of  the  Milan  Con- 
servatory. The  orchestra  numbered  100 
musicians.  The  quartet  was  Teresa 
Stolz,  Maria  Waldmann,  Gius  Capponi, 
and  Ormando  Maini.  All  the  perform- 
ers, It  is  said,  refused  pay,  for  they  re- 
garded it  an  honor  to  take  part  in  the 
production  of  the  noble  work.  And  yet 
the  expenses  of  this  performance 
I amounted  to  7000  francs. 

We  know  from  the  testimony  of  many 
how  painstaking,  how  inexorable  Verdi 
is  in  rehearsal;  with  what  authority 
and  inspiration  he  leads  in  performance. 
Mr.  Gericke  once  told  me  that  in  his 
|own  career  he  had  never  seen  a con- 

IBductor  who  was  so  particular  in  re- 
hearsing orchestral  and  vocal  nuances 
and  so  successful  in  reaping  the  reward 
of  his  labors.  Conductors  in  Paris  and 
I in  Italian  towns  bear  the  same  willing 
I testimony. 

* * * 

And  what  pray  were  the  conditions 
under  which  tills  Requiem,  a work  call- 
ing for  the  utmost  nicety  of  expression 
|ln  the  detail  and  a constant  display 
)|  of  fullest  musical  temperament  on  the 
| part  of  all  concerned,  was  heard  last 
Inight? 

* * * 

When  Mr.  Gericke  led  a performance 
of  the  Requiem  in  Vienna  after  his  re- 
turn from  Boston,  he  sent  to  Italy  for 
his  solo  singers;  for  he  realized  that 
German  singers  could  not  do  justice  to 
the  music. 

When  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society 
proposed  to  give  the  Requiem  this  sea- 
son, the  managers  engaged  three  sing- 
ers of  the  Damrosch  Opera  Company. 
They  were  disappointed  a few  days 
ago.  The  cause  of  the  disappointment 
does  not  now  concern  us.  They  were 
again  disappointed  by  the  sickness  of  ] 
Mrs.  Juch.  Naturally  the  quartet  that  J 
I sang  last  night  had  scanty  time  for  re- 
Ihearsal,  as  was  seen  plainly  by  the 
performance.  Mrs.  Walker,  who  took 
the  soprano  part  bravely  at  short  no- 
tice, was  suffering  from  a_severe  cold, 
which  frequently  hindered  the  carry- 
ing out  of  truly  artistic  intentions.  Miss 
Desvignes,  a woman  with  an  excellent 
voice,  liberal  in  compass,  sympathetic 
in  qualitv,  on  account  perhaps  of  anx- 
iety, often  sang  in  an  agitated  man- 
ner when  she  should  have  shown  re- 
pose; she  showed  this  agitatioh,  by  tak- 
ing breath  in  the  wrong  place,  a’s  in  the 
first  delivery  of  the  phrase  “Unde 
mundus;”  as  in  the  phrase  "Cum  vix 
justus,”  where  she  breathed  after 
“cum’’  instead  of  before  that  word; 
and  in  several  other  instances,  where 
she  injured  the  meaning  of  the  text  as 
well  as  the  beauty  of  the  musical  sen- 
tence. One  may  say  "these  are  trifling 
details.”  But  they  are  not;  for  they 
are  only  a few  of  many;  and  in  such 
music  as  the  Requiem  these  mistakes 
are  not  easily  to  be  pardoned.  Now 
when  you  consider  that  such  musical 
solecisms  were  committed  in  ten-fold 
degree  by  the  chorus,  the  performance 
of  the  work  must  be  considered  in  the 
most  important  particular  of  phrasing, 
as  raw  and  unfinished.  Here  is  an  in- 
stance of  pitiable  slovenliness  in  the 
rehearsal  of  the  chorus.  When  the 
chorus  first  replies  in  the  "Agnus  Dei” 
to  the  two  solo  voices,  this  phrase  oc-  ( 
curs:  “Qui  tollis  peccata  mundi.”  After 
“mundi”  there  should  be  a semicolon, 
or  at  least  a comma  in  the  musical 
phrasing;  the  text  and  the  music  alike 
demand  it.  Would  you  believe  it,  the 
voices  were  carried  directly  from 
“mundi”  to  the  following  word  “dona,” 
and  the  result  was  a broken  phrase 
where  there  should  have  been  smooth 
continuity  after  a natural  and  gram- 
matical breathing  place. 

This  is  not  a pedagogic  complaint  on 
my  part.  It  is  the  protest  of  a musi- 
cian against  maltreatment  of  a com- 
poser and  wanton  carelessness  or  ig- 
norance in  the  simplest  matters  of 
phrasing. 

To  return  to  the  solo  singers.  It  may 
be  said  of  the  contralto,  tenor  and  the 
bass,  particularly  of  the  first  and  the 
last,  that  in  solo  work  there  was  seldom 
the  authority  in  cantabile  that  con- 
vinces, or  the  sensuous  tone  that 
charms.  “Agitato,’’  “agitato”  seemed  to 
be  the  order  of  the  night.  Where  were 
the  absolute  precision  and  the  equality 
chat  should  characterize  the  triplets  In 
the  first  phrase  “Qui  Mariam  absolvis- 
tl?”  But  Mr.  Knorr  was  not  the  worst 
offender  in  such  details.  In  duet,  trio 
and  quartet  work  there  was  seldom  any 
true  singing  together;  there  was  little 
or  no  flexibility;  cadences  were  rigidly 
cut  and  dried;  there  was  singing  in 
fixed  and  horizontal  lines— alas,  the 
lines  were  not  always  fixed— instead  of 
singing  in  Hogarthian  lines.  There  is 
no  need,  of  referring  to  false  intona- 
tion, for  that  was  at  times  apparent  to 
all. 

As  regards  the  chorus  work.  In 
the  first  place,  as  well  as  in  the  last 
place,  it  may  be  said  and  frankly 
that  a bulky  chorus  like  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  has  no  business  to  meddle 
with  a work  like  the  Requiem.  The 
height  of  success  must  here  be  only 
an  approximation  to  a successful  per- 
formance. The  day  has  gone  by  when 
an  approximation  is  to  be  applauded  or 
encouraged.  The  Requiem  demands  the 
most  intelligent  efforts  of  trained 
picked  singers;  it  calls  for  nuances,  not 
mere  volume,  now  a confused  roar,  and 
now  an  indistinguishable  mumbling  I 
appreciate  fully  the  desire  of  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  to  vary  their  programs.  One 
cannot  live  on  “The  Messiah”  and  other 
“standard  oratorios”  alone.  We  are  of 
this  generation.  Let  us  hear  the  works 
of  this  generation.  But  the  works  of 
this  generation  are  not  composed  for 
societies  of  the  character  of  the  Handel 
and  Haydn.  This  leads  us  to  this  re- 
flection: The  day  of  bulky  choruses 
has  gone  by.  Such  choruses  were  un- 
known in  the  time  of  Palestrina  as 
well  as  in  the  time  of  Bach  and  Handel 
Such  choruses  are  musically  abnormal 
Let  it  then  suffice  to  say  of  the  choral 
performance  last  evening  that  It  was 
honest  and  perhaps  as  intelligent  as  pos 
sible  under  the  harassing  circum- 
stances. 


Now  what  shall  be  said  of  the  perform- 
ance of  the  orchestra?  Remember  that  in 
this  Requiem  the  orchestra  has  a most 
important  part.  The  players  at  these 
ooncerts  are  excellent  musicians.  They 
are  hampered  In  two  ways;  first  they 

do  not  have  sufficient  rehearsal.  The 
answer  of  the  managers  of  the  society 
to  this  would  be,  “We  cannot  afford 
more  rehearsals.”  But,  gentlemen,  you 
cannot  afford  to  give  performances  that 
show  plainly  the  want  of  sufficient  re- 
hearsal. The  superb  Symphony  Orches- 
| tra  has  taught  the  music  lovers  of  Bos- 
1 ton  the  meaning  of  the  terms  precision, 
ensemble;  the  music  lovers  of  this  town 
know  now  when  a competent  man  is  at 
the  head  of  the  orchestra,  a man  that 
brings  out  the  beauties  that  lie  in  a 
score;  a man  who  has  authority,  and 
whose  authority  is  respected,  because 
it  is  real  and  not  assumed. 

These  excellent  players  are  hampered 
again  because  Mr.  Lang  is  not  a com- 
petent leader  of  large  works  in  which 
the  orchestra  plays  any  important  part. 
Time  and  time  again  he  has  shown  his 
inability  to  read  thoroughly  a score  and 
convey  his  impressions  to  the  men  un- 
der him.  There  are  many  good  chorus 
leaders  who  are  in  Mr.  Lang’s  position; 
when  confronted  with  an  orchestra  they 
seem  and  are  Incapable.  For  an  orches- 
tral leader  does  not  spring  up  like 
Jonah’s  gourd;  and  there  are  men  who 
even  if  they  study  night  and  day  can 
never  lead  an  orchestra  with  any  satis- 
factory result. 

Mr.  Lang’s  reputation  even  as  a cho- 
rus leader  came  chiefly  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  two  societies  under 
him,  the  Cecilia  and  the  Apollo,  have 
been  from  the  start  made  up  of  singers 
of  good  voices;  singers  of  musical  expe- 
rience and  intelligence.  In  conducting 
these  concerts  he  had,  as  a rule,  only  to 
watch  four  parts.  As  long  as  tl^e  cho- 
ruses were  unaccompanied,  or  only  ac- 
companied by  a piano,  his  task  was 
comparatively  easy.  Whenever  he  has 
attempted  to  give  an  important  work 
with  orchestral  accompaniment,  the 
players  have  simply  done  the  best  they 
could.  There  was  no  man  at  the  helm 
to  steer  them. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  here 
whether  Mr.  Lang’s  reputation  as  a 
chorus  leader  is  well-founded  or  is  a 
fetich.  We  are  now  concerned  with  him 
only  as  leader  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society.  This  society  sings  works  with 
orchestral  accompaniments.  Such  works 
will  suffer  as  long  as  Mr.  Lang  con- 
ducts them. 

The  reader  may  therefore  conclude 
that  last  evening  the  orchestra,  left 
practically  to  its  own  resources,  did  the 
best  it  could. 

And  let  no  one  who  heard  the  Re- 
quiem for  the  first  time  last  night 
think  that  he  heard  this  great  work  in 
its  beauty  and  its  power.  Seldom  did 
Mr.  Lang  succeed  in  hitting  the  one 
suitable  tempo.  He  may  reply,  “I  fol- 
lowed rigidly  the  metronomic  Indica- 
tions.” I hope  for  his  own  sake  he 
will  not  make  any  such  answer.  A 
still  more  serious  complaint  to  be  made 
is  that  in  nearly  all  respects  the  music 
was  sung  and  played  in  rough,  and 
unmusicianlike  fashion.  And  yet 
under  these  conditions  the  splendor  of 
the  Requiem  was  not  wholly  dimmed. 

Philip  Hale. 


Thera  la  in  this  opera  "no  singular  col- 
lection of  shabby  gods  and,  goddesses 
with  shocking  morals,  brutal  manners 
and  unquenchable  loquacity;  there  am 
no  gibbering  dwarfs  or  freaks  of  any 
kind;  the  frank  tale  of  a woman  res- 
cued from  peril  and  then  undone  by  her. 
Insane  desire  to  learn  the  name  of  the 
gentleman  who  in  his  haste  to  save  her 
forgot  his  visiting  cards  is  familiar  to 
i all  nations. 

i You  may  or  you  may  not  hitch  to  the 
bbretto  a moral  or  a symbolical  ex- 
planation; your  enjoyment  will  be  the 
same  In  either  case,  and  as  long  as 
Wagner  did  not  commit  the  mistake  of 
openly  exploiting  any  moral,  let  us  be 
content  to  take  the  story  as  a wander- 
ing legend,  without  questioning  wheth- 
er the  word  "Lohengrin”  is  not  really 
Lorraine;  without  following  the  com- 
mentators in  their  dusty  investigations 
jinto  the  origin  of  the  myth, 
j The  performance  is  the  thing;  so  let 
! us  consider  it. 

• * • 

The  company  of  Mr.  Damrosch,  Judgedi 
from  last  evening  alone,  is  one  of  un- 
usual strength.  It  Is  seldom  that 
singers  of  such  repute  as  Gadski,  Klaf- 
sky,  Grilnlng  and  Popovici  are  heard 
together  In  any  German  opera  house, 
unless  the  occasion  be  an  extraordinary 
one,  as  a Wagner  cyclus.  The  general 
excellence  of  the  performance,  how- 
ever. In  ensemble,  chorus,  and  orches- 
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GERMAN  OPERA. 

A Strong  Performance 
of  “ Lohengrin,” 


A Cast  of  Uncommon 
General  Excellence. 


Debuts  of  Three  Singers 
of  European  Fame: 


Klafsky,  Popovici  and 
Wilhelm  Gruening. 


The  fortnight  of  German  opera  by 
the  Damrosch  Company  opened  last 
evening  at  the  Boston  Theatre  with  a 
performance  of  “Lohengrin.”  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Damrosch  was  the  conductor.  The 
cast  was  as  follows: 

Elsa  Johanna  Gadski 

Ortruda  Katharina  Klafsky 

LLohengrln  ..Wilhelm  Gruening 

Telramund  Demeter  Popovici 

King  Henry  .. Conrad  Behrens 

The  Herald..*. Wilhelm  Mertona 

Mr.  Damrosch  showed  good  sense  In 
beginning  his  season  here  with  the 
familiar  "Lohengrin,”  an  opera  that 
might  well  bear  the  title,  "Elsa,  on  the 
Punishment  of  Curiosity.” 

For  the  story  of  the  Knight,  the 
Maiden  In  Distress,  and  the  Malicious 
Woman,  although  it  is  a fairy  tale,  la 
a.  story  that  appeals  simply  and  di- 
rectly to  the  heart  of  an  audience 


tra,  is  that  which  is  to  be  the  most 
highly  praised.  For  stars,  as  a rule, 
shine  brightest  when  feeble  luminaries 
are  near  them. 

As  three  stars  of  the  German  firma- 
ment first  appeared  above  the  Boston 
horizon,  let  us  examine  their  peculiar 
brilliancy.  We  know,  alas,  that  stars 
which  dazzle  in  Germany  sometimes 
seem  but  rush  lights  on  a Boston 
stage. 

»*. 

Mr,  Griming  is  a very  fair  specimen 
of  what  is  known  in  Germany  as  a 
heroic  tenor.  While  he  is  not  a dis- 
tinguished looking  man,  he  carries  him- 
self for  the  most  part  with  dignity; 
while  as  an  actor  he  moves  in  conven- 
tional grooves,  the  grooves  are  those 
of  courtesy  and  good  taste,  not  of  ex- 
travagance. His  face  is  inclined 
toward  stolidity,  and  when  he  is  not 
engaged  in  singing  he  has  a queer 
i trick  of  working  his  mouth  as  though 
he  were  lubricating  his  vocal  chords. 
His  voice  is  a sonorous  organ  of  liberal 
compass;  the  quality  is  not  unlike  that 
which  is  known  to  the  French  as  a 
: baritone-tenor;  but  he  takes  his  high 
tones  without  straining,  and  holds  them 
j often  in  manly  fashion.  At  times  in 
[ forte  passages  the  tones  suffer  from 
tremolo,  and  in  piano  passages  the 
tones  are  almost  always  inclined  to 
wobble.  His  intonation  last  evening 
i was  for  the  most  part  excellent,  in  fact 
unusually  so  for  a Wagnerian  singer, 
t His  enunciation  is  delightfully  dis- 
junct; his  modification  of  vowels  in  final 
ss'Ilables  is  open  to  criticism.  He  is  at 
his  best  in  vigorous  declamation.  In 
tender  cantabile  he  is  not  sympathetic. 
Nor  from  this  one  appearance  do  I 
think  he  is  a singer  who  emits  the  mu- 
sical magnetic  fluid  tha.t  sways  the 
i hearer  and  confuses  his  judgment.  A 
I solid,  substantial,  honest  Lohengrin; 

without  mystical  suggestion;  a man 
I that  might  well  have  lived  in  the  neigh- 
j borhood  of  Antwerp  and  been  univer- 
sally respected  as  a worthy  citizen. 
Such  was  this  Lohengrin  in  song  and 
action. 

- Mr.  Griming  followed  the  example  of 
Niemann  and  bore  a helmet  surrounded 
by  a swan.  This  he  had  no  business  to 
do.  Lohengrin  was  not  a Knight  of  the 
Swan;  he  was  a Knight  of  the  Graal; 
the  only  emblem  he  had  a right  to  wear 
was  a dove  on  his  cloak.  Besides,  in  | 
the  tenth  century  helmets  were  simple 
and  unornamented. 

Nor  was  Mr.  Griining  right  in  follow- 
ing a perverse  stage  tradition  in  defeat- 
ing and  finally  killing  Telramund,  rather 
by  supernatural  power  than  by  actual 
sword  thrust.  Lohengrin  is  a mere 
creature  of  flesh  and  blood  the  moment 
he  embarks  from  the  swan-drawn  boat.  ! 
When  he  departs  he  resumes  the  super- 
natural. 

And  why  did  Mr.  Griining,  in  telling  l| 
his  story  and  name,  turn  his  back  com-  j 
pletely  on  the  King  the  Court  and  Elsa, 
and  address  himself  directly  to  the  au- 
dience? 

These,  however,  are  minor  matters. 
On  the  whole,  his  iierformance  was  con- 
sistently lespectable.  It  lacked  the 
mystical  quality;  it  did  not  thrill,  it  did 
not  entrance;  but  it  was  a much  strong- 
er and  more  welcome  performance  than 
many  of  those  given  In  the  past  by 
singers  more  loudly  heralded  In  ad- 
vance. 

Mrs.  Klafsky  was  first  heard  here  in 
an  extremely  unsympathetic  part:  that 
of  the  woman  in  politics,  to  use  Wag- 
ner’s own  phrase;  for  if  the  political 
man  Was  to  him  detestable,  the  woman 
in  politics  made  him  shudder.  Yet  in 
this  part,  which  admits  of  littlo  va- 
riety in  action,  Mrs.  Klafsky  made  a 
strong  impression.  She  was  not  guilty 
of  the  wanton  and  grotesque  extrava- 
gance exhibited  last  season  by  Miss 
Brema  in  her  search  after  originality. 
She  followed  closely  the  idea  of  the  J 
character  as  Wagner  explained  it;  Or- 
trude  should  never  appear  piqued,  ma- 
licious; she  is  crazed  with  love  of 
power,  hatred  of  all  that  is  new  in  re- 
ligion; for  Christianity  she  despises, 
clinging  to  her  old  gods.  She  is  not 
jealous  of  Elsa  because  her  hus- 
band wooed  Elsa  first  and  was  re- 
jected. 

I doubt  if  she  had  any  womanly  love 
for  Telramund.  Power  in  government 
was  what,  she  wanted;  Elsa  and  her 
brother  out  of  the  way,  there  were  vis- 
ions of  a throne  and  a return  to  the 
old  religion.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
conception  was  wejl  carried  out  by  Mrs. 


K lafskjt ; perhaps  wmi  ttvn?  hut  .i  nert* 

a touch  of  old-fashJonfed  melodrama,  or 
) with  occasional  angularity  of  gesture,  , 
hut  the  conception  was  true  and  the 
execution  was  forcible.  As  regards  I 
Mrs,  Klafsky’s  vocal  ability  1 prefer  to  j 
speak  at  length  when  she  has  really  ' 
something  to  sing.  In  her  declamation 
last  evening  there  were  tones  that  were 
authoritatively,  and  tones  that  accent- 
uated by  color  and  accent  the  text. 

* * * 

Mr.  Popovici,  all  in  all,  carried  away 
the  honors  of  the  evening  by  his  care- 
fully considered  and  admirably  carried 
out  performance  of  the  part  of  Telra- 
Imund.  Viewed  on  every  side,  his  per- 
formance was  one  of  rare  excellence. 

* * * 

Mrs.  Gadski,  I regret  to  say,  last 
evening  wandered  frequently  from  the 
true  pitch.  I admit  she  was  not 
tiie  only  offender  in  this  respect; 
but  she  was  the  one  that  sinned 
tile  most,  and  while  the  hearer 
[ Is  not  surprised  if  either  of  the 
- wicked  plotters  sings  false— many  Ger-  - 
man  singers  nave  led  us  to  believe  that 
false  intonation  went  with  these  parts—  I 
it  is  a shock  when  the  spotless  and  af-  I 
flicted  heroine  strays  above  or  below.  I 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  Mrs.  Gadski  1 
was  not  in  voice;  for  last  season  she 
was  distlngushed  In  the  company  by 
her  freedom  from  the  besetting  sin  of 
German  singers. 

Her  Elsa  is  known  to  the  opera  goers 
of  this  city  and  does  not  now  call  for 
extended  comment.  It  is  sweet  and 
womanly;  It  seldom,  If  ever,  rises  to 
any  great  height  of  emotion,  but  it  is 
, consistent,  self-controlled,  delightfully 
j free  from  rant,  and^hysteria,  and  gusli. 

The  King  and  *the  Herald  are  two 
, prominent  full  length  portraits  In  the 
gallery  of  Wagnerian  bores.  To  say 
that  they  were  comparatively  endur- 
able last  evening  is  saying  much.  The 
chorus  work  was  very  creditable,  and 
the  orchestra  was  under  control.  The 
stage  business  was  better  than  that 
which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  seeing  al- 
though the  chorus  might  have  ’ ex- 
pressed more  reverential  wonder  at  the 
sudden  appearance  of  Lohengrin  who 
descended,  as  from  a clear  sky,  in  an- 
swer to  prayer.  There  were  passages 
that  dragged  under  Mr.  Damrosch’s 
beat.  The  recitative— if  the  term  will 
not  shock  devout  Wagnerites— was 
often  declaimed  at  too  slow  a pace 
There  seemed  to  be  a stress  laid  ori 
each  syllable.  Now,  this  eats  up  time 
and  kills  effect. 

On  the  whole  the  performance  was 
one  of  more  than  ordinary  excellence 
Viewed  from  a German  standpoint,  the 
ensemble  was  exceedingly  good.  There 
was  a large  and  enthusiastic  audience 
j The  singers  were  recalled  after  each 
act,  and  Mr.  Damrosch  was  obliged  to 
[ appear  on  the  stage. 

The  opera  this  evening  wdll  be  “Die 
Walkiire.”  Miss  Mulder  wdll  be  Sleg- 
linde;  Mr.  Berthald,  Siegmund;  Mr. 
Fischer,  Wotan ; Mr.  von  Putlitz  Hund- 
ing.  Miss  Stoll,  Miss  Eibenschiitz  and 
Miss  Maurer  will  make  their  first  ap- 
pearance here. 

Miss  Milka  Ternlna  will  make  her  first 
appearance  In  America,  and  as  Brilnn- 
hilde. 

Philip  Hale, 

“My  man,”  said  Mrs.  Lohse-Klafsky 
to  a Boston  reporter.  " is  a very  fine 
conductor.”  To  - which  Mr.  Lohse  im- 
mediately replied,  “My  wife  is  a great 
musician  and  a very  great  critic.”  This 
reminds  us  of  the  inspired  line  of  Dr. 
Watts: 

Birds  in  their  little  nests  agree,** 

There  was  an  old  Latin  saying,  "It 
Is  not  given  to  everyone  to  go  to  Co- 
rinth.” Harvard  University,  however, 
has  the  right. 

A.— “Why  do  you  object  to  the  Baron- 
ess?” B.— "Between  us,  on  account  of 
her  past.**  A. — “What  do  you  mean, 
sir?  Her  past?  It  is  spotless.”  B.— “i 
don’t  doubt  it— but  it  is  much  too  long.”  j 
Fliegende  Blatter. 

Music  Hall  will  be  honored  this  evening  j 
by  a “mastodonio  audience’*  of  sports  i 
of  all  varieties  from  the  amateur  who  1 
Is  just  beginning  to  enjoy  the  sight  of 
blood  to  the  seasoned  and  soaked  dead 
game.  The  slugging  this  evening  will  I 
be  "under  Aldermanic  license.*’  It  will  ! 
be  remembered  that  last  Sunday  even- 
ing the  Handel  and  Haydn  put  Verdi 
to  sleep  after  a hammer-and-tongs  con- 
test of  an  hour  and  a half.  Poor  Verdi 
at  9 o’clock  looked  like  a chopping 
block. 

“Emperor  William  Is  not  aware  that 
Battenberg  Is  dead.”  But  he  will  soon 
know  the  fact.  PouRney  has  written. 


You  say,  Miss  Eustacla,  you  always 
weep  when  Lohengrin  bids  good-bye  to 
poor,  foolish,  curious  Elsa,  and  re- 
turns, by  boat,  to  his  enchanted  home. 
But  you  evidently  do  not  know  what 
became  of  the  priggish  hero.  After  he 
left  Brabant,  he  went  to  Luxembourg 
and  married  the  charming  Belaye.  She 
asked  no  indiscreet  questions,  and  she 
loved  him  so  much  that  she  was  sick 
when  she  was  not  with  him.  Some  ma- 
licious woman  told  her  she  could  al- 
ways keep  him  near  her  if  she  would 
cut  out  a piece  of  his  flesh  and  eat  it. 
Belaye  did  not  dare  to  do  this;  but  her 
parents  attempted  the  deed  when  Lo- 
hengrin was  drowsy  In  the  forest.  He 
woke  up,  killed  over  a hundred  of  the 
warriors  in  the  attending  train,  but  he 
was  wounded  mortally.  Belaye  died  of 
grief.  The  bodies  of  the  man  and  wife 
were  embalmed,  and  burled  together; 
and  a convent  was  built  over  their 
tomb. 


;,i 
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death  of  the  Heron  Editor.  I am  giau 
of  It;  it  was  good  enough  for  him.  It 
was  not  that  his  end  came  from  hot 
buttered  rum— because,  although  a 
strict  Prohibitionist  myself,  I am 
obliged  to  take  occasionally  something 
of  the  kind  for  the  stomach’s  sake>-but 
he  was  undermining  our  most  sacred 
New  England  traditions.  Imagine  a 
heron  at  the  head  of  the  Thanksgiving 
dinner  table  instead  of  the  turkey  con- 
secrated by— but  my  emotions  overcome 

me  and  X close. 

They  say  Mr.  Penley,  who  never  reads 
press  notices,  has  made  £100,000  out  of 
•‘Charley’s  Aunt.” 

It  was  on  Feb.  4,  1635,  that  Mr.  James 
Howel  told  a story  apropos  of  this  text: 
That  house  doth  every  Day  more  wretched 

Where  the  Hen  lowder  than,  the  Cock  doth 
Crow. 

"I  pray  that  God  may  deliver  you  from 
a Wife  of  such  a generation,  that  Strowd 
our  Cook  here  at  Westminster  said  his  wife 
was  of,  who,  when  (out  of  a mlsllke  of  the 
Preacher)  he  had  on  a Sunday  In  the  after- 
noon gone  out  of  the  Church  to  a Tavern, 
and  returning  towards  the  evening  pretty 
well  heated  with  Canary,  to  look  to  bis 
Boast,  and  his  Wife  falling  to  read  him  a 
loud  Lesson  In  so  furious  a manner,  as  If 
she  would  have  basted  him.  Instead  of  the 
Mutton,  and  amongst  other  revelllngs,  telling 
him  often.  That  the  Devil,  the  Devil  would 
fetch  him:  At  last  he  broke  out  of  a long 

silence  and  told  her,  I prithee  good  Wile 
hold  thy  self-content,  for  I know  the  Devil 
will  do  me  no  hurt,  for  I have  married  his 
Kinswoman.”  The  happy  homes  of  Eng- 
land 1 

It  was  on  Feb.  4,  1888,  that  our  old 
friend  da  Goncourt  declared  there  never 
had  been  one  brave  fellow  among  liter- 
ary men  who  had  said  openly  he 
snapped  his  fingers  at  morality  or  Im- 
morality in  art;  or  had  announced  his 
purpose  of  making  a beautiful,  great, 
human  work,  and  if  Immorality  brought 
the  slightest  advantage  to  his  work  he 
would  employ  it  boldly,  and  without 
lying,  or  professing  hypocritically  that 
‘‘he  treated  of  immorality  for  a moral 

end.”  

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  that  the 
late  James  Russell  Lowell  was  “a  gen- 
ial man  of  the  world,  with  literary 
tastes  and  a certain  facility  of  expres- 
sion in  verse.  He  was  happiest  In  the 
politico-satirical  vein,  but  apart  from 
his  writings  in  this  manner,  many  of 
which  are  only  of  local  and  temporary 
interest,  he  has  left  us  some  remarka- 
ble examples  of  the  best  kind  of  work 
that  can  be  produced  by  a clever  Amer- 
ican gentleman  who  was  not  born  a 
poet  His  poems  contain  many  good 
ideas,  well  expressed^  so  the  public  will 
probably  say,  ‘What  more  would  you 
ask?’  ‘Nothing  more,’  wc  should  reply, 
■provided  that  we  are  not  expected  to 
take  these  achievements  as  certificates 
of  poetic  value.’  ” 

The  London  Times  gives  a lurid  de- 
scription of  the  sufferings  of  the  Johan- 
nesburg captives  in  Pretoria  Jail.  They 
are  dressed  mostly  in  fancy  colored 
pyjamas  and  wideawakes.  They  are 
compelled  to  drink  mere  whisky  and 
soda.  Even  Mr.  Alfred  Austin  will  now 
rejoice  that  he  rode  with  Jameson  only 
in  poetry. 
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IALKUERE.” 


Debut  in  America  of  Miss 
Milka  Ternina. 


\ Rare  Artist  and  a Remark* 
able  Performance. 


Barron  Berthald’s  Great  Suc- 
cess as  Siegmund. 


appearance  in  America  last  evening:, 
the  audience  was  not  as  large  as  the 
audience  of  Monday  night.  The  reason 
of  this  is  not  hard  to  seek.  “Lohen- 
grin” is  by  far  the  more  popular  opera, 
on  account  of  its  simple  and  sympa- 
thetic story,  its  action,  and  its 
tunities  for  scenic  display,  whether 
they  be  improved  or  not.  But  in  spue 
of  lecturers  and  pamphleteers  who  la- 
bor assiduously  in  spreading  the  Wag- 
nerian faith,  the  operas  of  the  trilogy 
are  still  caviare  to  the  great  public.  , 
And  in  this  the  public  is  undoubtedly 

riYet  in  this  performance  of  “Die 
Walkiire”  was  one  of  the  finest  ex- 
blbitions  of  operatic  art  that  has  been 
given  of  late  years  in  this  city.  I -e- 
fer  to  the  performance  of  Miss  ier- 
nina. 

* * * 

Several  women  have  here  essayed  the 
part  of  Brunnhllde  since  Pappenhelm 
created  it  in  Boston,  Apr  IN.  187?. 
There  have  been  women  with  louder 
voices;  there  have  been  women  ot 
heavier  avoirdupois:  there  have ,Jleen 
women  who  have  played  in  more  theat- 
rical fashion  and  thus  provoked  un- 
reasoning applause;  but  no  one  has 
given  such  an  intelligent  and  sympa- 
thetic impersonation,  vocally  and  dra- 
matically, as  that  given  by  Milka .Ter- 
nina. We  have  seen  Briinnhtlde  the 
Amazon,  as  well  as  Briinnhilde  the 
virago;  and  these  Briinnhildes  were 
consistent  throughout.  Miss  Ternina 
realizes  and  carries  out  in  actual  per- 
formance the  complexity  of  the  part. 

Her  voice  is  a well-controlled  organ  of 
good  compass  and  for  the  most  part  of 
singularly  agreeable  quality.  Remem 
ber  we  are  now  speaking  of  German 
taught  singers  who  sing  in  German 
opera.  It  is  not  a powerful  voice,  yet 
it  carries  in  the  stormiest  orchestral 
passages.  The  extreme  upper  tones  aie 
Inclined  to  be  hard;  but  the  working 
part  of  her  voice  is  warm  and  it  exerts 
^ peculiar  fascination;  and  in  this  voice 
there  are  low  tones,  admirably  man- 
aged bv  the  way,  that  haunt.  ;i 

In  her  use  of  this  voice  Mss  Ternina  | 

shows  not  only  the  results  of  careful 
training  but  the  intelligence  of  a natu- 
ral artist.  This  Intelligence  is  displayed . 
almost  as  much  in  what  she  does  not. 
do  as  in  her  very  deed.  Not  once  did 
she  force  a tone,  an  Irresistible  temp-, 
tation  in  the  singing  0?.yaffneJnS  ^con 
Not  once  was  she  guilty  of  an  moon 
gruous  tour  de  force,  that  she  might  | 
thereby  excite  the  public.  Every  phrase , 
was  most  thouhtfully  considered,  yet 
there  was  no  open  evidence  of  peda-  l 
gogic  carefulness;  there  was  the  con- 
stant appearance  of  spontaneity.  Sel- 
dom in  any  German  opera  company  in 
Germany  is  there  such  an  exhibition 
of  true  vocal  art  in  a music-drama  of 

W\sg2nrkctress.  Miss  Ternina  Is  worthy  - 
of  the  highest  praise.  She  deserves 
superlative  and  purple  phrases.  Such 
phrases,  however,  would  be  tiresome 
reading,  except  possibly  to  those  who 
saw  her  and  understood  thoroughly  the 
part  she  assumed.  The  Brunnhllde  of 
^Die  Walkiire”  is  not  the  Brunnhllde 
of  “Siegfried”  or  “Gotterdammerung. 
This  sounds  like  a platitude;  but  wait 
a moment.  The  Brunnhllde  of  Die 
Walkiire”  is  not  the  woman  that  vows 
the  deliciousness  of  her  sex,  nor  is 
she  the  sublimely  heroic  victim  of 
suffering,  treachery  and  despair..  She 
Is  in  fact,  not  a heroic  figure.  She  is  the 
pet  daughter  of  Wotan.  Her  first 
glimpse  of  mortal  sorrow  is  when  she 
sees  the  agony  of  Sieglinde.  It  Is  true 
she  had  conveyed  slam  heroes  to 
Walhalla,  but  death  was  then  glorious') 
and  besides  she  was  no  doubt  ac- 
customed to  her  business.  As  Ternina 
impersonates  her  she  is  a blithesome, 
innocent  maiden,  wondering  why 
Fricka,  the  Mrs.  Caudle  of  the  trilogy, 
torments  Wotan;  perhaps  she  does  not 
know  that  the  insufferable  bore  de- 
serves the  torture.  Admirable  was  the 
display  of  the  growth  of  emotional 
. sensitiveness  aroused  first  by  tne 
knowledge  of  Sieglinde  s fate,  and 
quickened  by  acquaintance  with  her 
Admirable,  thrice  admirable  was  her 
telling  Siegmund  of  his  impending 
doom.  As  played  last  evening,  it  was 
the  most  impressive  feature  of  the  per- 
formance. Throughout  the  third  act 
there  was  a superb  crescendo  of 
dramatic  power.  And  at  the  very  end 
Briinnhilde  was  a heroine. 

Here  is  a woman  whose  play  abounds 
in  passages  of  cunning  detail,  in  the 
most  delicate  nuances  of  expression; 
vet  it  is  broadly  planned,  and  the  effect 
o*  the  whole  is  never  frittered  away  in 
detail.  Here  is  a woman,  who,  without 
marked  claims  to  personal  beauty,  yet 
charms  continually  by  facial  expression, 
by  pose,  and  by  gesture.  Never  angular 
never  a prey  to  hysteria,  free  from  all 
petty  affectations  and  tricks  not  dis- 
dained, alas,  by  opera  singers  of  great 
repute  Milka  Ternina  Is  one  of  the  most 
intelligent,  artistic,  sympathetic  so- 
pranos now  upon  the  operatic  stage. 
And  in  Wagnerian  opera  it  would  be 
j difficult  today  to  find  her  equal. 


Wagner’s  “Die  Walkiire”  was  given 
ast  night  at  the  Boston  Theatre  by  the 
Oamrosch  Company.  Mr.  Walter  Dam- 
•osch  was  the  conductor.  The  cast  was 
is  follows: 

Barron  Berthald 

III  find"  Louise  Mu  lder 

Hun  ding.  Conrad  Behrens 

Wotan.. Emil  Fischer 

Fricka Marie  Maurer 

Gerhilda Schilling 

Ortlinde Riza  Eibenschuetz 

Waltraule •••  Marlfr  Maurer 

SlGgTUiiG Marie  Mattleld 

Schwertleite Lena  Goettich 

Grlmgerde. Lena  Hartmann 

Rossweisse Mathilde  Denner 

— And — 

Bruennhilde Milka  Ternina 

x (Her  first  appearance  In  America.) 

Although  Miss  Ternina,  who  enjoys 

in  Europe  a most  enviable  reputation 
as  an  operatic  soprano,  made  her  first 


It  was  a pleasure  to  observe  the 
artistic  growth  of  Mr.  Berthold.  As 
with  Mrs.  Gadski,  so  with  him.  His 
style  is  broader;  he  sings  with  more 
authority;  he  acts  with  less  effort,  and 
he  can,  now  carry  conviction  even  in 
repose.  It  is  no  longer  to  be  said  of 
Mr.  Berthold  that  be  has  a future;  this 
excellent  tenor  has  a decided  present. 
In  the  exacting  part  of  Siegmund  he 
rose  constantly  to  the  demands  of  the 
situation.  His  love-making  was  neither 
animal  nor  mawkish;  noble  was  the 
quietness  in  which  he  listened  toy 
Briinnhilde;  touching  in  its  simplicity, 
was  his  farewell.  Mr.  Berthold  is  a 
tenor  of  whom  any  opera  manager 
might  well  be  proud.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  his  abilities  are  appreciated;  that 
he  is  no  longer  reckoned  as  a utility 

Miss  Mulder,  who  made  her  debut 
here  as  Sieglinde,  is  a soprano  of  a 
good  voice,  which  she  used  with  discre- 
tion and  power;  but  for  once  Sieglinde 
did  not  excite  warm  sympathy.  The 
moralist  may  ask  "Why  should  she?  ’ 
Yret  as  audiences  are  accustomed  to 
shut  their  eyes  to  the  unnatural  and 
reckless  immorality  of  nearly  all  of  the 
characters  in  the  trilogy— what  a 
contemptible  lot  they  are  with  few  ex- 


cept ion's i — they  are  also  in  the  habit 
of  mourning  the  premature  widowhood 
and  death  of  the  woman  who  left  her 
shaggy  husband,  preferring,  and  with 
full  knowledge,  her  own  brother  us  a 
mate.  . . ...  , ■ 

Mr  Fischer’s  Wotan  is  familiar  and  it 
is  still  characterized  by  dramatic  ap- 
preciation and  strength.  Mr.  Von  Fut- 
lilz  was  satisfactory  as  Hunding,  and 
Miss  Maurer  declaimed  the  curtain  lec- 
ture with  conventional  vehemence. 

The  performance  of  the  orchestra  at 
times  was  ragged,  but  there  were  grand 
moments,  and  much  of  the  solo  work 
was  thoroughly  delightful.  The  "Wal- 
kiire-RItt”  has  been  better  given  here. 
The  horse  effects  excited  laughter.  Nor 
was  the  duel  scene  well  managed.  As 
for  the  opera  itself  there  is,  perhaps, 
nothing  new  to  be  said.  While  it  con- 
tains some  of  the  most  magnificent 
pages  of  Wagner,  it  also  shows  clearly 
his  great  weakness.  There  should  be 
more  heroic  cuts. 

Is  it  absolutely  necessary  tha.t  there 
should  be  such  outrageous  garrulous- 
ness? Take  the  first  act.  Hunding, 
tired  with  his  day  well  spent  in  killing 
boasts  and  men,  finds  his  -wife  enter- 
taining a stranger.  Instead  of  eject- 
ing him,  he  remembers  hospitality  and 
bids  him  to  table.  Does  Siegmund  sit 
down  and  eat  like  a decent  man,  be- 
guiling the  time  with  agreeable  con- 
versation  on  topics  of  the  day?  Not 
a bit  of  it.  He  at  once  begins  on 
interminable  monologue.  Finally  Hund-  i 

• ~ t—  A.l— 

The  introduction  of  a drugged  sleeping- 
cup  shows  that  Wagner  had  no  sense 
of  humor. 

And  all  these  people  in  the  Trilogy 
talk  so  much  and  do  so  little.  You  I 
might  possibly  forgive  their  brutality, 
deceit,  treachery,  cowardice,  love  of  I 
murder  for  the  sake  of  greed,  if  they  ! 
would  not  chatter  so  about  all  things 
knowable  besides  some  other  things. 

If  they  would  only  get  off  the  stage 
occasionally  and  not  distract,  by  their 
moaning,  whining,  shrieking,  the  at- 
tention from  the  -many  orchestral 
beauties.  And  between  these  passages 
of  beauty  are  such  dreary  wastes  of 
repetition ! 

To  some,  Wagner’s  Trilogy  is  an 
instance  of  plenary  inspiration.  To 
have  made  cuts  at  ail  was  a sin; 
to  make  additional  cuts  would  be  like  i 
polluting  the  holy  of  holies.  Y'et  it  j 
is  doubtful  whether  audiences  even  in 
Boston  will  long  continue  to  endure  j 
operas  that  last  over  four  hours  and 
do  not  interest  by  action.  There  are 
two  great  characters  in  the  Trilogy:  I 
Siegfried  and  Briinnhilde;  and  their  i 
conversation  could  be  out  down  to  ad- 
vantage.  As  the  operas  are  now  given  < 
they  bore  in  greater  degree  than  they 
afford  genuine  pleasure. 

Philip  Hale.  1 

Fists  against  fists  rose,  anfi,  they  join’d, 
rattling  of  jaws  was  there, 

Gnashing  of  teeth,  and  heavy  blows  dash'd 
blood  out  ev’rywhere. 

At  length  EpSus  spy’d  clear  way,  rush’d  in, 
and  such  a blow 

Drave  underneath  the  other’s  ear.  that  his 
neat  limbs  did  strew 

The  knock’d  earth,  no  more  legs  had 

he  • * * 

About  whom  rush'd  a crowd  of  friends, 
that  through  the  clusters  bore 
His  falt’ring  knees,  he  spitting  up  thick 
clods  of  blood,  his  head 
Totter'd  of  one  side,  his  sense  gone. 

We  respectfully  call  the  attention  of 
all  Boston  pugilists  who  wish  to  correct 
the  Iriclsms  In  their  style  and  make 
themselves  really  worthy  of  the  free- 
dom of  this  city  to  read  carefully  the 
description  of  the  classic  contests  in 
Homer  and  Virgil.  The  day  has  gone 
by  when  an  earnest  slugger  handi- 
capped by  the  disadvantages  of  an  irreg- 
ular, Imperfect,  and  unfinished  educa- 
tion can  triumph  gloriously  over  a close 
student  who  turns  learning  to  practical 
results.  The  ideal  Boston  pugilist  must 
Indeed  be  teres  atque  rotundus. 

That  Is  a pathetic  wall  of  Mr.  H.  C. 
Miner:  ”1  want  to  enjoy  life.”  Mr. 

Miner  Is  a theatre  manager. 

Now  that  the  “most  popular  actress” 
has  been  awarded  a "nickel-plated  bicy- 
cle,” there  should  be  a prize  voted  In 
open  competition  to  the  most  unpopular 
actor.  The  contest  would  be  fierce; 
the  candidates  many.  Many  a “genial” 
would  then  he  unmasked. 

George  Fred  Williams  "quotes  Quin- 
cy.” ’Tis  the  Quincy  of  1820,  not  1896,' 

The  conduct  of  Minneapolis  during 
the  sad  plight  of  the  St.  Paul  has  been 
unexpectedly  generous.  Not  a taunt; 
not  even  a mild  "Ah,  there!”  but  cour- 
teous silence. 


’’The  price  of  the  Chap-Book  Is  to  be  1 
raised  to  10  cents.”  This  looks  as  i 
though  tho  Chap-Book  Intended  deliber-  * 
ately  to  he  as  stupid  as  to  contents  as  j 
bigger  magazines. 


Another  "Reply  to  Nordau”  Is  an- 
nounced. But  why  reply  at  this  lato  ! 
day.  Nordau’s  foolish  book  Is  already 
in  Time’s  dust  bin. 


The  German  opera  begins  at  7.30  P.  j 
M.  Come  late,  and  disturb  those  who  ' 
are  seated.  They  will,  then,  he  Inclined 
to  believe  that  you  do  not  dine  at  ! 
noon. 


To  L.  T.  D.:  (1)  "Lohengrin”  was  first 
given  in  Boston  at  the  Globe  Theatre 
Dec.  14,  1874;  Albani,  Cary,  Carpi,  Del 
Puente,  Scolara,  and  G.  F.  Hall  were 
the  solo  singers.  (2)  Yes,  ’’Lohengrin” 
has  been  sung  at  the  Scala,  Milan,  and 
more  than  once.  The  first  performance 
there  was  March  20,  1873.  The  singers 
were  Krauss,  Edelsberg,  Campanlnl, 
Maurel,  Miles!,  Butl.  There  were  only 
seven  performances  that  season,  and 
the  people  did  not  care  for  the  opera. 
The  opera  was  not  given  again  until 
March  8,  1888,  when  Kupfer-Berger  was 
Elsa,  and  Gayarre  the  Knight  of  the 
Graal. 

"A  great  grandson  of  Commodore 
Vanderbilt  thinks  he  Is  a great  artist.” 
His  great-grandfather  was  a great  ar- 
tist—at  poker. 

It  seems  that  there  Is  a journal  in 
England  known  as  the  Lady  Cyclist— 
a hideous  phrase;  and  In  this  Journal 
Viscountess  Glentworth  raises  her  arls- 
tocratio  voice  against  the  so-called  ra- 
tional dress:  "I  do  not  consider  It  at  all 
nice  or  becoming  for  ladles,  and  I am 
more  than  sorry  to  see  so  many  wearing 
it.  I am  quite  sure  no  nice  man  would 
like  to  see  his  wife  or  sisters  In  such  a 
costume.  I wear  a short  habit  skirt 
Just  down  to  the  ankles;  it  Is  made  of 
a very  dark,  almost  black,  cloth,  and 
over  It  I have  a long  jacket.  * * * It 
Is  quite  tight  round  the  hips,  and  but- 
tons up  Just  like  an  ordinary  habit.  I 
have  shoes  and  gaiters.”  The  Viscount- 
ess seems  to  be  a "nice”  person. 


"Constant  Reader” — why  not  "Incon-  ! 
stant,”  for  variety’s  sake— asks  whether 
the  phrase  "the  dark  horse  always  | 
wins”  has  any  "historical  significance.”  • 
We  have  never  heard  this  phrase  as  j 
quoted  by  our  correspondent.  The  i 
phrase,  "a  dark  horse,"  belongs  to  ’ 
racing  slang;  a horse  whose  chance  of  j 
success  Is  unknown,  and  whose  capa-  ! 
bilities  have  not  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  comment.  The  first  use  of  the 
phrase  that  we  find  in  literature  Is  in  j 
Disraeli’s  "Young  Duke”  (1831):  "All  i 
the  ten-to-oners  were  In  the  rear,  and  a 
dark  horse  which  had  never  been  j 
thought  of  • • • rushed  past  the  grand 
stand  in  sweeping  triumph.”  The 
transferrence  of  the  phrase  to  political 
slang  was  first  achieved  by  an  unknown 
American. 


GERMAN 


OPERA. 


Talk  about  de  Goncourt  and  his 
microscopic  examination  of  human 
documents!  He  is  a neophyte  in  com- 
parison with  an  analytical  Boston  in- 
terviewer. Prince  Wolkonsky  is  In 
town,  and  the  lime  light  was  turned 
on  him  the  other  day.  It  appears  that 
the  Prince  Is  a cosmopolitan.  He  tried 
to  disguise  the  fact,  but  the  interviewer 
pierced  the  mask  at  a glance.  "The 
manner  in  which  he  uses  his  hands, 
head  and  shoulders  in  talking"— why 
not  his  feet?— “is  both  French  and 
Russian."  Nor  was  the  interviewer 
satisfied  with  this  discovery.  With  the 
perspicacity  of  a Sherlock  Holmes  he 
found  that  the  Prince  was  also  Scotch 
and  English,  for  "his  tweed  trousers 
were  rolled  up  about  three  inches  at  the 
bottom."  

The  trust  of  coal  barons  leads  p<v 
people  to  despair.  ' • 


“ Fidelio  ” Given  at  the  Boston 
Theatre  Last  Evening  by  the 
Damrosch  Company  — The  Ap- 
pearance of  Mrs.  Klafsky  as 
Leonora. 

"Fidelio”  was  the  third  opera  given 
by  the  Damrosch  Company  at  the  Bos- 
ton Theatre.  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch  con- 
ducted. The  cast  was  as  follows: 

Leonora  Katharina  Lohse-Klafsky 

wfnrestin  Wilhelm  Gruemng 

Rocco  • Emil  Fischer 

Marcellina rt.an|e 

MYiUsler:..*..'..*  - -GerhardStehmann 

S&fK ;rner:::::::::::::yui.usvonPutnu 
There  is  one  supreme  dramatic  mo- 
ment  in  “Fidelio:"  when  Leonora  cries 
out  to  Pizarro,  "First  kill  his  wife.  | 
Stupefaction,  despair,  baffled  rage.  The 
trumpet  sounds  without,  announcing 
the  arrival  of  the  Minister. 

Such  is  the  intensity  of  the  scene,  for 
, which  the  hearer  is  prepared  by  the  dis- 
tress of  the  prisoner,  the  anguish  of 
i the  disguised  wife,  the  sight  of  the 
| grave,  that  it  shakes  an  audience  even 
J when  the  singers  are  only  ot  fair  abil- 

| 11  With  the  duet  of  exulting  man  and 
wife,  the  opera  is  over.  That  which 
follows  is  an  anti-climax.  It  is  also  the 
I weakest  music  in  the  work.  The  ap 
pearance  of  the  courteous  Minister  the 
I disgrace  of  Pizarro,  the  affidavits  to  the 
good  character  of  Leonora  presented  in 
• public;  these  scenes  fall  flat  after  tne 
stupendous  exhibition  of  human  agony 
in  the  prison. 

Mrs.  Klafsky  was  the  Leonora.  It  la 
said  that,  knowing  she  was  not  in  fuR 
control  of  her  voice,  she  assumed  the 
part  rather  than  disappoint  the  public. 
It  would  then  be  unfair  to  ^udge  her 
calmly  as  a singer;  for  her  '°'ce 
seemed  at  times  tired,  and  in  the  more 
florid  passages  stiff  and  logy-  ^et 
spite  of  the  unfavorable  p011?*110”3 
showed  good  schooling  ln 
German  style.  In  the  great  <met  vrith 
Florestan  she  shrieked  in  fortissimo, 
but  what  German  singer  has  e\er  sung 
* Urtu*  vinipnt  forcing  and 


et  I" 


■ ri  sing?  Much  of  the  music  given  to 
i«  singers  throughout  the  opera  18 
njocal,  for  Beethoven  regarded  the 
)|re  as  an  orchestral  Instrument  and 
? was  merciless  In  his  treatment  of  It 
$ such. 

Many  critics  have  written  concerning 
le  manner  In  which  this  part  has  been 
ayed  by  dramatic  sopranos.  Thus  one 
hdared  that  Schrfider-Devrlent  was 
to  "Ideal  golden-haired  wife”  dreamed 
' by  Beethoven.  Another  censured 
allbran  for  following  Pizarro  to  the 
•Ison  door  with  aimed  pistol.  The 
■1  tics  have  always  split  hairs  and 
ade  copy.  It  Is  easy  to  quarrel  about 
.alters  of  detail.  No  twelve  women  In 
eonora's  shoes  would  have  acted  pre- 
sely  In  the  same  way.  Why  should 
dozen  singers  be  expected  to  conform 
gidly  to  an  Ideal  Invented  by  this  or 
at  critic?  There  are  certain  emotions, 
jvvever,  to  be  expressed  forcibly;  other 
notions  to  be  suggested  subtly;  and 
re  enters  In  the  Individuality  of  the 
ayer. 

Jiere  also  enters  in  the  Individuality 
the  hearer.  Here  Is  the  question  of 
at  mysterious  element  known  as  sym- 
ithy  'between  player  and  hearer.  I 
nfess  that  lo  me  Mrs.  Klafsky  Is  not 
sympathetic  woman  In  personality— 
ce  figure,  bearing:  nor  does  she  by 
ly  remarkable  rel  '^ment  of  art,  or  by 
overwhelming  native  moment  (to 
>rrow  Walt  Whitman’s  phrase)  lead 
to  weep  or  to  rejoice  with  her.  When 
saw  that  lierv.  untamed  genius,  Hed- 
ig  Relchcr-Kindermann— who  threw 
>r  life  away— I saw  Leonora;  when  I 
w Mrs.  Klafsky,  I admired  a well- 
Uned  actress  playing  with  effect  the 
rt  of  Leonora.  But  comparisons  are 
tile  things. 

Mrs.  Klafsky  gave  last  night  an  ex- 
llent  dramatic  performance  In 
rtain  ways.  Her  treatment  of 
nrcelllna  and  .Taquino  was  ad- 
irable  In  Its  discretion.  So,  too, 
ere  her  earlier  scenes  with  Rocco.  She 
sappointed  In  facial  play  when  she 
nked  at  the  prisoners.  In  the  prison 
one  she  showed  careful  training 
ther  than  any  irresistible  sponta- 
lty.  And  It  seemed  to  me  that  her 
rformance  as  a whole  failed  in  this 
sentlal  feature;  It  did  not  carry  with 
disputable  authority  the  convictioni  of 
preme  womanly  devotion. 

* * * 

Mr.  Griining  sang  almost  steadily  with 
11  voice.  When  he  relaxed,  hts  voice 
obbled,  and  It  was  unmusical.  Now 
hen  you  sav  of  a German  tenor  that 
sang  with  full  voice  it  means  much; 
means  that  he  shouted— shouted.  al~ 
ough  a weak  and  half-starved  man, 
the  jailer,  at  Pizarro,  and  at  his  wife. 

•.  Fischer  was  a capital  Rocco;  Mr. 
■rtens  sang  with  marked  effect  the 
ying  part  of  Pizarro,  and  the  other 
irts  were  satisfactorily  taken. 

Between  the  second  and  the  third  acts 
ere  was  a fine  performance  of  the 
;nora  overture,  No.  III. 

*** 

The  performance  of  the  opera  pro- 
ked  hearty  applause.  The  beautiful 
artet,  the  great  soprano  air,  and  the 
Ison  scene— in  spite  of  the  unfortunate 
scent  of  the  curtain  that  prolonged 
e separation  of  Florestan  from  his 
fe— were  enthusiastically  received, 
fter  the  soprano  air  there  were  even 
outs  of  "bravo!”  and  inasmuch  as 
>onora  was  then  supposed  to  be  a 
>ung  man.  the  shouts  for  once  were 
it  ungrammatical. 

* * * 

The  opera  this  evening  will  be  “Sieg- 
ied."  Mr.  Alvary  will  make  his  first 
ipearanee  this  season  as  the  hero;  Mr. 
ange  will  be  Mime;  Mr.  Stehmann,  the 
’anderer;  Mr.  Von  Putlitz,  the  Dragon; 
iss  Schilling,  the  Bird;  and  Miss 
ilka  Ternina  will  be  Brtinnhilde. 

Philip  Hale. 

'he  opera  is  a public  rendezvous  where 
pie  meet  on  certain  days  without  know- 
why;  it  is  a house  which  is  frequented 
everybody,  although  the  master  is  freely 
-sed  and  the  crowd  bored. 

f oltaire  spoke  thus  of  the  French 
era  of  1752.  What  would  he  have 
id  of  the  Nibelungen? 

'his  reminds  us  of  an  extraordinary 
aimunication  signed  "Sport,’’  and  re- 
ved  yesterday:  “A  friend  ,of  mine 

lists  On  talking  about  the  German 
iroar.’  He  means  German  opera,  of 
use.  Now,  no  lexicographer  that  I 
jw  of  gives  him  any  authority  for 
•h  pronunciation;  yet  he  avers  his 
inundation  to  be  up-to-date.  Is  it 
,’e  to  make  a bet?” 


ness  and  political  prominence 
present,  not  counting  representatives 
the  City  Government  and  tho  police  au- 
thorities.” It  Is  understood  that  the 
Governor  Will  preside  at  the  next  meet- 
ing, and  the  exercises  will  open  with 
prayer. 

To  J.  R.  C. : No,  there  is  no  hymn  bo- 
ginning "I’m  glad  crematiqn’s  free.” 
Then,  you  must  remember  that  the 
price  of  coal  will  probably  rise  this  sea- 
son.   

Prize-fighting  in  El  Paso  seems  to  bo 
a general  tonic  to  the  community. 
There  Is  everywhere  a commendable 
quickening  of  manhood.  Thus  a.  negro 
"wants  to  be  put  in  a pen  with  two 
dozen  live  rattlesnakes.  He  proposes 
to  kill  them  all  with  his  bare  hands, 
and  to  charge  admission  therefor.” 
There  will  bo  no  trouble  In  finding  the 
snakes.  Distinguished  visitors  from  the 
North  will  have  them,  and  be  glad  to 
part  with  them. 

Evangelist  B.  Fay  Mills  says  Tale 
students  are  "a  magnificent  lot  of  young 
men.”  Now,  perhaps,  other  college 
crews  will  be  willing  to  let  Tale  Into  the 
race. 

After  the  Rev.  Leighton  Parks  had 
pointed  out  to  the  members  of  the  T. 
M.  C.  A.  the  danger  of  choosing  a wife 
too  quickly  or  carelessly,  the  assembly 
passed  through  a hall  where  “rested  on 
a large  easel,  in  a conspicuous  position, 
a massive  engraving  entitled  ‘Breaking 
of  the  Home  Ties.’  ” 

St.  Dorothea  gives  the  most  snow. 
But  will  she  today? 


And  what  was  the  effect  of  this  gentle 
touch?  The  poet  tells  us; 

"Burst  from  his  mouth  the  gushing  blood; 

down  to  the  dust  he  dashed, 

With  bellowing  howl,  and  In  the  fall  his  teeth 
to  pieces  crashed. 

There  lay  he,  kicking  on  the  earth;  mean- 
while, the  suitors  proud. 

Lifting  their  hands  as  fit  to  die,  shouted  in 
laughter  loud.” 


ilthough  we  deprecate  betting  in  any 
m and  regard  it  as  a low,  vain  and 
iedy  vice,  yet  “Sport”  has  such  an 
parently  sure  thing,  that  we  advise 
n heartily  to  stake  his  pile.  Opera 
not  pronounced  “uproar”  when  Ter- 
la  singe.  "Sport”  should  bet  on  those 


‘his  again  reminds  us  that  H.  E. 
is  whether  “balcony"  should  be’  ac- 
ited  on  the  second  syllable.  The  ac- 
it  was  thrown  on  the  second  syllable 
m 1618  until  about  1825.  Swift  was 
iDably  the  first  to  break  the  rule. 

he  Maids  to  the  Doors  and  the  Balconies 
ran, 

3 Man  „laok'a'aay!  he'3  a Proper  young 

he  accentuation  of  the  first  syllable 
\ established,  displeased  at  first 
ny.  Samuel  Rogers  once  said,  “it 
kes  me  sick.” 


he  perfervid  press  agent  sends  on 
rd  from  New  Tork  that  Piunket 
sene  the  baritone,  is  “a  lion  among 
i ladies.  Tis  an  unfortunate  com- 
-ison:  for  as  Bottom  well  remarked 
1 bring  in,  God  shield  us!  a lion 
on?  ladles,  Is  a most  dreadful  thing- 
there  is  not  a more  fearful  wild’ 
vl  than  your  lion  living.” 

■*;  tije  athletic  proceedings  in  Muslo 
Tuesday  evening,  "very  close  to 
) men  of  all  degrees  of  social,  bus! 


“Subscriber^  asks  an  answer  in  settle-  ! 
ment  of  a wager.  “In  the  Morning 
Journal  of  Feb.  3 reg.  II.  S.  Bonds  1907 
are  quoted  107.  A claims  they  cannot 
be  bought  for  that,  but  will  cost 
nearer  109  than  107.  B claims  they  can 
the  bought  for  107.”  Where  only  simple 
quotations  are  given  It  Is  usually  the 
'bidding  urice  for  them.  The  actual  price 
at  which  the  bonds  can  be  gotten  is 
usually  somewhat  more  than  that— a 
compromise  between  the  “bid”  and  the  ; 
"ask.”  “Bids”  are  used  rather  than 
"asks,”  as  they  indicate  just  what  one 
is  willing  to  pay  for  them  at  the  mo- 
ment. 

■&Z&.  7 

GERMAN  OPERA. 

“ Siegfried  ” Finely  Given  by  the  j 
Damrosch  Company  at  the  Boston 
Theatre — Mr.  Otto  Lohse  a Most 
Competent  Conductor. 

"Siegfried”  was  the  opera  sung  last 
nig-ht  at  the  Boston  Theatre  by  the 
Damrosch  Company.  Mr.  Otto  Lohse  j 

was  the  conductor.  The  cast  was  as 
follows: 

Siegfried  Max  Alvary 

Mime  : Paul  I, ange  ! 

Wanderer  Gerhard  Stehmann  j 

BrunnhJlde  Mllka  Terrnina 

Fal'ner  Julius  von  Putlitz 

Forest  Bird  Mina  Schilling 

Aiberieli  — Wilhelm  Mertens  . 

All  in  all,  the  performance  last  even- 
ing was  one  of  rare  excellence.  Much 
of  the  success  was  due  to  the  very  in- 
telligent,. authoritative  and  sympa- 
thetic leading  of  Mr.  Lohse,  wiio,  as 
second  conductor  at  the  Hamburg 
Opera,  married  Mrs.  Klafsky  a year 
ago  iast  January.  Under  his  beat  the 
orchestra  played  superbly.  In  matters 
of  detail  there  was  nicety  ‘hat  was 


The  examination  in  the  sight  of  the 
gallows  of  a woman  accused  of  murder 
had  a fine  French  melodramatic  flavor. 

This  is  the  anniversary  of  the  death 
(1807)  of  Gen.  John  Reid,  commonly 
called  the  Walking  Rushlight.  A man 
of  great  stinginess,  he  left  to  one  of  his 
servants  "a  chart  of  land,  his  property 
in  New  England,  in  America,  which  '• 
was  taken  from  him,  by  an  armed  ban-  j 
ditti,  in  the  American  war,  ’so  badly  j 
conducted.’  ” Does  anyone  know  today 
where  this  property  is,  or  who  holds  it?  ! 

The  old  interview,  “How  Bernhardt 
keeps  young,”  is  again  served  to  a palpi- 
tating public.  Where  is  it  kept  while  - 
Sarah  is  away  from  us?  In  a safe  de- 
posit vault  or  a cold-storage  warehouse?  \ 

There  was  no  ‘‘brutality’'  in  the  slug- 
ging at  Music  Hall.  This  reminds  us 
of  these  lines  of  Homer; 

“Both  raised  their  hands,  and  then  a doubt 
passed  through  Odysseus'  brain 
Should  he  strike  him  so.  that  a single  blow 
would  lay  him  with  the  slain, 

Or  stretch  him  with  a gentler  touch  prostrate 
upon  the  ground;  1 

On  pondering  well,  this  latter  course  the  ! 
wiser  one  he  found.” 


wily  sung,  or  nobly  declaimed  by  the 
Instruments— witness  the  marvelous 
horn  playing  in  the  second  act;  and  in 
Impassioned  moments  there  wom  swing, 
there  was  fire,  there  was  high  imag- 
ination. it  was  a pleasure  to  ..ce  Mr. 
IjOhse,  whose  talent  Is  well  known  In 
London,  ns  In  German,  cities,  at  the 
head  of  this  band  of  accomplished  mu- 
sicians. 

* * # 

Mr.  Alvary  Is  In  far  better  condition  ! 
than  when  he  appeared  here  last  sea-  . 
son.  Physically  he  is  tho  ideal  Sieg- 
fried, the  most  lovable  man  conceived 
of  by  Wagner,  and  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive heroes  in  all  opera.  In  face  I 
And  In  figure  he  Is  the  unspoiled  inno-  I 
pent,  who  knows  not  fear.  He  was  ) 
heard  last  evening  to  fullest  satisfae-  | 
'lion  In  the  first  act,  In  which  he  was  j 
'admirable  throughout.  In  the  second 
(act  there  were  delightful  moments,  as  I 
<n  his  brooding  over  his  mother’s  fate,  ! 
jin  his  play  with  the  pipe,  in  the  talk 
I with  the  bird;  but  there  were  also  mo- 
ments when  he  fell  below  the  pitch.  In 
the  great  duet  that  closes  the  opera  his 
voice  showed  the  wear  and  the  tear 
that  ravage  the  voice  of  any  confirmed 
Wagnerian  tenor;  but  his  discovery  and 
awaking  of  Briirmnilde  was  a noble  bit 
of  dramatic  work. 

«*. 

Of  the  others  in  the  cast  there  is  noth- 
ing but  words  of  praise.  Miss  Ternina 
sustained  her  high  reputation  and  con- 
firmed the  strong  impression  of  her 
debut.  Seldom  if  ever  has  such  a 
womanly  Brtinnhilde  been  seen  on  the 
stage.  Seldom  has  there  been  such  an 
impersonation  of  a maiden  aroused  to 
womanhood,  an  Impersonation  charac- 
terized from  beginning  to  end  by  the 
most  winning  simplicity,  which  is  the 
art  of  arts.  The  Mime  of  Mr.  Lange 
was  a remarkable  exhibition  of  dramatic 
skill.  In  breadth  of  conception  and  in 
mastery  of  detail  it  is  probably  un- 
equaled in  the  muster-roll  of  Mimes. 
And  It  may  be  said  of  the  other  singers 
that  they  were  each  In  the  allotted 
part  worthy  of  fellowship  with  the  ar- 
tists who  assumed  the  leading  roles. 

It  is  easy  to  laugh  at  certain  things 
in  "Siegfried. ” Its  scheme  so  far  as 
the  libretto  is  concerned  Is  not  unlike 
a museum.  The  attractions  are  few, 
but  of  genuine  interest:  the  Strong  Man 
who  splits  an  anvil  With  a sword;  the 
entertaining  dwarf  freaks;  the  one- 
eyed  lightning  guesser  of  riddles;  the 
singing  dragon;  the  talking  bird;  and 
the  Sleeping  Beauty  who  has  not  tasted 
food  or  drink  for  twenty  years.  Last 
night  the  bird  talked,  but  it  did  not 
fly,  remembering  possibly  its  harsh 
treatment  a year  ago  at  the  feet  of 
Mr.  Alvary. 

It  is  easy  also  to  complain  of  the  long- 
winded  scenes  where  the  characters  go 
over  and  over  a familiar  story,  as  do 
the  people  in  "The  Ring  and  the  Book.” 
Fortunately  last  night  there  were 
heroic  cuts.  We  were  spared  Erda,  and 
the  curtain  in  the  third  act  rose  on  the 
sleeping  Brtinnhilde. 

But  what  a wealth  of  beayty  there 
is  in  this  opera!  With  what  amazing 
art  has  Wagner  contrived  to  keep  inter- 
est alive  with  so  few  characters  on  the 
stage!  To  enjoy  this  work  there  Is  no 
need  of  preparatory  lectures  or  any 
set  season  of  fasting  and  prayer.  Nor 
is  it  necessay  to  be  familiar  with  typi- 
cal themes  and  to  be  able  to  recognize 
them  in  their  original  and  modified 
forms.  Even  the  repulsive  .Mime,  as 
portrayed  by  such  a capable  artist  as 
Mr.  Lange  is  fascinating  musically  and  ! 
dramatically. 

Siegfried  and  Briinnhilde  are  ele- 
mental lovers,  such  as  might  first  have  : 
possessed  the  earth.  The  man  that  ex-  . 
pressed  in  minutest  detail  the  avarice, 
the  maliciousness,  the  cowardice,  the 
treachery  of  Mime;  the  man  that  put 
into  music  the  vague,  mysterious  mur- 
murs of  forest  life;  this  same  man 
imagined  In  rapturous  strains  the  mat- 
ing of  two  heroic  souls.  The  opera  is 
unique  in  the  history  of  the  stage.  The 
performance  last  night  was  worthy  of 
the  opera. 

* * * 

This  evening  “Die  Meistersinger”  will 
be  given.  Mr.  Fischer  will  be  Sachs; 
Mr.  Behrens,  Pogner;  Mr.  Stehmann, 
Beckmesser;  Mr.  Lange,  David;  Mr. 
Berthald,  Walther,  and  Mrs.  Gadski 
will  be  Eva. 

Philip  Hale. 

MELOURGIA  CONCERT. 

A concert  was  given  last  evening  in 
Association  Hall  by  Melourgia,  a re- 
cently organized  mixed  tvoice  singing 
society.  The  club  has  for  its  conductor 
Mr.  F.  W.  Wodell,  who  has  had  ex- 
perience as  a conductor  in  Canada  and 
later  in  Rochester,  N.  T. 

The  Melourgia  Club,  “which  is  limit- 
ed as  to  number,  purposes  to  perform 
high  class  compositions  which  are  with- 
in the  reach  of  a comparatively  small 
number  of  selected  voices.  It  hopes  to 
justify  its  existence  by  adequate  per- 
formances of  meritorious  works.”  At 
its  first  concert  last  night  the  club  had 
the  assistance  of  Miss  Anna  Wood,  con- 
tralto; Miss  Alice  Cummings,  pianist; 
Mr.  C.  N.  Alien,  violinist,  and  Miss 
Zaneta  Plumb  and  Miss  Mabel  Thorpe, 
accompanists.  The  program  was  as 
follows; 

“Spring's  Message”  (cantata) Gade 

Melourgia. 

Suite  for  violin  and  piano Kies 

Miss  Gumming  and  Mr.  Allen. 

"Bells  of  St.  Michael's  Tower” Stewart 

Melourgia. 

"Arie  de  Pygmalion” Victor  Masse 

Miss  Wood. 

“Nature’s  Lullaby” Leslie 

Melourgia. 

"The  Troubadour” Watson 

Characteristic  pieces  for  violin  and 
piano Ogarew,  Thome.  E.  German 

Miss  Cummings,  Mr.  Allen. 

“O,  Hush  Thee,  My  Baby” Sullivan 

Melourgia. 

Song  (a),  "The  Nightingale” Allltson 

Song  (b),  "From  the  Red  Rbse”.. Carmichael 

Song  (c),  "Morning  Hymn" Henschel 

Miss  Wood. 

"Ring  Out,  Wild  Bells" L.  Damrosch 

Melourgia. 

The  club,  although  numbering  but 
about  30,  sang  with  a "go"  that  was 
surprising  and  inspiriting.  These  were 


the  results  of  earotui  rehearsal  under  a j 

competent  Instructor.  M.  Wodell  led  ! 
as  one  who  knows  what  he  wants  and  I, 
how  to  get  it.  The  sing  :rs  sang,  as  i 
though  they  felt  the  authority  of  a 
real  leader.  There  were  faults  which 
will  probably  disappear  in  later  con- 
certs. The  club  promises  well. 

Miss  Wood  has  a good  voice,  and 
sings  with  Intelligence  and  finish.  Mr. 
Allen  played  with  his  usual  purity  of 
tone  and  fine  phrasing,  and  he  was 
meet  an Ih u si ii  at  fenllv  annlauded. 


Among  the  words  which,  provincial  in  Eng- 
land, have  got  into  Yankee  slang — whence  it 
will  doubtless  be  promoted  to  American 
language — Is  "dander,”  a Western  word  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  “tynder,”  and,  of  coursp, 
cognate  with  the  common  word  “tinder.” 
The  root  Is  “tynan,”  to  set  on  lire  or  enrage.  ! 
The  slang  of  one  epoch  becomes  the  language  ; 
of  another:  tho  Doric  of  one  people  becomes 
the  Attic  of  another. 


And  so  there  Is  a bill  to  compel  the  I 
registration  of  corn  doctors.  Now,  a j 
corn  doctor  is  a man  who  promotes  I 
skillfully  the  steady  growth  of  corn  by  ! 
cutting  it  at  regular  intervals.  As  we 
have  said  before,  deep  thinkers  agree 
in  regarding  corns  as  a symptom  of  im- 
perfect digestion. 


We  have  received  the  following  atra- 
bilious letter  from  “Occasional  Read- 
er”: “Experience  convinces  me  that 

your  Ironic  caution  to  those  who  Insist 
on  arriving  late  at  the  German  opera 
will  pass  unnoticed.  Not  that  it  is 
impertinent  or  inopportune;  de  Gom- 
court,  were  he  a victim  like  ourselves, 
would  have  similarly  expressed  himself. 
The  truth  is,  as  long  as  attendance  at 
grand  opera  continues  to  be  the  pre- 
scribed occupation  by  right  of  the 
a-la-mode  Inhabitants  of  the  World  of 
Society;  as  long  as  most  of  the  truly 
appreciative  are  forced,  as  nowadays, 
to  betake  themselves  to  the  topmost 
gallery  or  to  cling  to  the  walls  of 
boxed-up  sciolists,  the  swash  of  new- 
made  gowns  and  the  strut  of  men  In 
the  wake  will  be  Inevitable  distractions. 
Until  the  minds  and  manners  of  opera 
‘patrons’  cease  to  be  regulated  by  stu- 
pid and  selfish  Fashion,  give  me  a 
little  theatre  wherein  uninterrupted 
musical  satisfaction  and  unpretentious- 
ness go  hand-in-hand.  Verbum  sap — 
you  know  the  proverb  well.  But  those 
whom  you  addressed  are  notoriously 

1 Yet,  well  aware  as  I am  of  the 

futility  of  your  words  and  mine,  I ap- 
plaud them  to  my  heart’s  delight.” 


“Occasional  Reader”  forgets  that 
grand  opera  is  the  expensive  plaything 
of  Fashion.  It  was  at  its  birth;  It  has 
been  so  ever  sinoe.  The  “democratic” 
Wagner  fawned  on  his  patron,  the  mad 
King  of  Bavaria.  Nor  should  our  cor- 
respondent complain  of  being  forced 
into  the  topmost  gallery.  There  he  will 
hear  to  best  advantage.  Grand  opera 
means  grand  display;  In  America  of 
late  years  the  grander  display  has  been 
this  side  of  the  footlights. 


Quite  a spell  of  Nibelungen  weatherl 

And  the  trouble  of  It  Is,  the  prophets 
disagree!  The  French  say  “February 
rain  is  only  good  to  fill  ditches."  In 
Cornwall,  “a  February  spring  is  not 
worth  a pin.”  And  the  Spaniards  have 
a saw,  “When  It  rains  in  February  it 
will  be  temperate  all  the  year.”  You 
buys  an  umbrella  and  you  takes  your 
choice. 


The  news  that  the  Honorable  John 
L.  Sullivan  will  be  able  to  attend  the 
convention  at  El  Paso  brings  reassur- 
ance to  social  circles.  There  is  now  no 
doubt  concerning  the  brilliancy  of  the 
affair. 

The  late  Lady  Wilde  was  a clever 
woman.  You  probably  would  not  care 
for  her  “Poems  by  Sperenza,”  but  her 
book  on  Irish  folk-lore  Is  entertaining 
reading.  To  the  antiquarian  or  the 
amusement-seeker,  her  Insertion  of  a 
chapter  on  the  American  Irish  in  this 
book  of  quaint  and  ancient  things  will 
always  be  a sad  blunder.  Her  patriot- 
ism is  commendable,  her  admiration  for 
America  is  almost  pathetic;  but  the  book 
deals  with  old  cures,  charms,  and 
usages;  why  should  there  be  a fierce 
political  discussion?  We  much  prefer  to 
her  heated  rhetoric  this  remedy  for 
whooping  cough:  “Put  a live  trout  Into  j 
the  child’s  mouth,  fasting.  Then  put 
it  back  alive  into  tho  stream.  If  a trout 
cannot  be  had,  a frog  may  be  tried.” 
Or,  dear  Madam,  if  your  son  has  the 
mumps,  “Tie  a halter  round  his  neck,  j 
then  lead  him  to  a brook  and  bathe  j 
him,  dipping  him  three  times  in  the  j 
name  of  the  Trinity."  Lady  Wilde  does  ' 
not  say  what  will  happen  to  the  boy. 
He  will  probably  die  or  get  well. 

They  are  naming  candidates  for  the 
Billings  chair  of  English  lltera.ture  at 
Yale.  Burton,  Warner,  W.  L.  Phelps. 
But  Poultney  Bigelow  was  for  a short 
time  a member  of  the  class  of  ‘77.  Our 
own  preference  would  be  Mr.  E.  A^-Bok. 

Alfred  Austin  Is  bound  to  earn  his 
salary.  “Who  would  not  die  for  Eng- 
land?” If  Mr.  Austin  continues  in  poetlo 
zeal,  this  title  may  be  a prophecy  of 
111-omen  to  the  poet. 
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y It  was  on  February  7,  1SS6.  that  Col. 
iiToung  said  as  tney  sat  at  meat,  “the^ 
Intelligence  of  MacMahon— recognized j 
by  all  as  very  mediocre — whipped  by 
gTape  shot,  lighted  up,  waxed  mighty,  : 
became  surprising;  while  that  of  Bour- 
bakl,  a man  of  heroic  valor,  failed,  even 
' fell  Into  childishness.” 

To  H.  B.  O.:  You  should  write  to 

some  Ohio  newspaper. 


I The  death  of  Paul  Verlaine  has 
j boomed  his  Lttle  volumes.  Several  of 
his  works  were  limited  to  a circulation 
of  100  copies  during  his  lifetime,  but 
In  the  first  four  days  after  his  death 
editions  of  500,  which  had  remained  for 
I years  on  his  publisher's  shelves,  were 
I exhausted.  The  boom  has  become  so 
pronounced  that  Paul  Verlaine’s  son, 
who  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
his  father  during  his  lifetime,  has  gone 
to  Paris  to  protect  his  father’s  literary' 
rights,  and  probably  to  profit  by-  them, 
j A dead  lion  Is  better  than  a live  ass. 

f-  , 

GERMAN  OPERA. 

“ Die  Meistersinger  ” Given  at  the 
Boston  Theatre  by  the  Damrosch 
Opera  Company  Last  Evening, 

The  cast  of  "Die  Melstersir.ger,” 

Walter  Damrosch,  conductor,  was  as 
fellows: 

Hans  Sachs Emil  Fischer 

Veit  Pogner„ Conrad  Behrens 

Sixtus  Beckmesser Gerhard  Stehmann 

Fritz  Kothner Wilhelm  Mertens 

David Paul  Lange 

Walter  von  Stolzing Barron  Berthald 

Eva - Johanna  Gadskl 

Magdalene Marie  Maurer 

Kachtwachter Otto  Raberg 

The  performance  was  one  of  general 
excellence  and  not  one  of  particular  i 
brilliancy.  The  Sachs  of  Mr.  Fischer  j 
Is  well  known  here,  and  It  Is  thoroughly 
appreciated.  I had  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing this  sterling  artist  make  his  dSbut 
In  the  part  13  or  14  year3  ago  In  Dres- 
den. The  performance  was  then  ad- 
mirable, and  of  course  the  voice  was 
fresher  and  more  sonorous;  but  If  since 
then  time  has  weakened  the  organ,  art 
| has  ripened  the  Impersonation  until  It 
! Is  hard  to  conceive  of  a more  thorough- 
ly satisfactory  dramatic  representation 
of  the  glory  of  Nuremberg.  The  Pogner 
of  Mr.  Behrens  was  well  conceived  and 
carried  out,  while  the  minor  part  of 
Kothner,  as  portrayed  by  Mr.  Mertens, 
was  a remarkably  clever  specimen  of  [ 
true  comic  power.  The  David  and  the 
Magdalene  were  respectably  conven- 
tional. 

How  was  It  with  the  Beckmesser? 
Mr.  Stehmann’-s  Impersonation  was 
thoughtfully  conceived  and  it  was  con- 
sistent throughout;  but  the  conception 
was  not  In  as  close  sympathy  with  the 
text  and  the  spirit  as  was  the  concep- 
tion of  Mr.  Carbone,  the  talented 
Ttalian,  who  played  the  part  at  Me- 
lanies’ Building.  Mr.  Stehmann’ sj 
view  of  Beckmesser  seemed  to  me  nar- 
row; there  was  too  great  a display  of 
personal  feeling.  Now,  Beckmesser  Is 
a distant  relative  of  Malvolto.  He  Is 
thoroughly  In  earnest  In  his  pompous 
regard  for  the  proprieties  and  the  tra- 
ditions. In  his  way  he  is  an  able  fel- 
low; disagreeable,  no  doubt,  as  are  most 
zealots;  not  a man  to  drain  a stoop  of 
I wine  with,  but  one  after  all  to  be  re- 
■ spected.  There  is  a story,  by  the  way, 

I that  when  Wagner  first  showed  the 
j poem  to  some  friends,  the  name  of 
I Hanslick,  the  eminent  Viennese  critic, 

1 stood  in  the  place  of  Beckmesser.  This 
: tale  may  be  true  or  It  may  be  false; 
but  surely  Wagner  never  intended  the 
. pedant  to  be  a Hoffmannesque  char- 
1 actor,  with  a touch  of  Mephlstophelian 
: malice.  It  must  be  confessed,  however, 

1 that  Mr.  Stehmann  developed  his  Idea 
I capitally. 

Neither  Mrs.  Gadskl  nor  Mr.  Ber- 
thald  appeared  to  full  advantage.  The 
former’s  voice  often  seemed  faint  and 
tired.  She  is  a singer  of  natural  gifts, 
good  training,  and  temperament.  Last 
season  she  gave  great  pleasure,  al- 
though she,  was  then  overworked. 
What  is  the  cause  of  the  comparative 
disappointment  this  season?  It  is  be- 
1 cause  she  Is  to  create  Monday  night 
the  part  of  Hester  Prynne,  and  for 
.'this  performance  she  has  rehearsed 
so  steadily  and  at  such  length,  that 
when  night  comes  she  is  not  In  phys- 
ical condition  to  do  herself  Justice.  It 
is  natural  that  Mr.  Damrosch  should 
be  eager  for  the  necessary  rehearsal 
of  his  opera,  but  he.  should  remember 
that  Mrs.  Gadskl  is  not  a brazen- 
throated  declaimer  who  can  bowl  and 
: shriek  for  four  hours  at  a time,  to 
the  intense  enjoyment  of  devout  Wag- 
i nerites.  She  is  a sensitive  artist,  a 
true  singer,  not  a Wagner  phonp.  Nor 
does  she  in  playing  a part  daub  thickly 
color  effects  so  that  the  ''American 
barbarians"  may  deem  her  to  be  a 
great  actress.  Does  Mr.  Damrosch  re- 
flect on  the  possibility  of  her  not  being 
able  to  carry  out  successfully  his  pur- 
i poso  Monday  night,  on  account  of  his 
I z<jal  in  rehearsal?  There  axe  other 
women  in  his  company  who  could  have 
sung  the  part  of  Eva— -Miss  Mulder, 
for  Instance,  who  sang  it  at  Bayreuth. 
There  are  other  operas  besides  ''The 
| Scarlet  Letter,”  and  while  it  will  un- 
| doubtedly  be  a pleasure  to  hear  that 
work,  people  In  Boston  did  not  sub- 
scribe to  the  season  simply  to  cnjcy| 
the  privilege  of  witnessing  the  first 
performance  of  Mr.  Damroseh's  opera. 

! And  yet  Mrs.  Gadskl  last  evening 
i often  charmed,  and  there  was  always 
I tho  evidence  of  artistic  feeling. 


As  ’Mr." Berthald  is  to  create  the  part 
of  Dimmesdale  in  "The  Scarlet  Letter 
what  has  been  said  of  Mrs.  G-adSkl  may 
be  applied  to  him.  While  he  shotted 
constantly  his  artistic  growth,  never-; 
theless  be  had  not  full  command  of  his 
voice. 

* * 

The  first  act  moved  with  uncommon 
spirit.  There  was  loud  applause  from 
an  audience  that  was  the  largest  so 
far  this  week  with  the  possible  excep- 1 
tlon  of  Monday  night.  The  quintet 
provoked  enthusiasm,  and  Mr.  Dam- 
rosch  was  called  for  after  it. 

» * « 

Many  regard  "Die  Meistersinger”  as 
Wagner's  masterpiece.  I cannot  agree 
with  them,  nor  can  I agree  with  the 
fanatics  who  say  It  Is  the  greatest  of  | 
all  comic  operas.  The  comedy— to  use1 
the  term  bv  courtesy  is  labored,  dull,  \ 
logy  Its  climax  Is  the  Jack-pudding; 
scene  In  which  Beckmesser  Is  lam- 
basted What  are  the  Masterslngera 
with  their  pedantic  rules  to  us,  or  we 
to  them’’  Do  you  Insist  on  the  sym- 
bolism In  the  opera,  the  defence  and 
the  triumph  of  Wagner?  But  opera  Is 
not  synonymous  with  political  pam- 
phlet or  autobiography.  Or,  If  you 
Fnsist  on  the  symbolism,  Wagner 
triumphs  by  using  the  devices  of  his 
enemies;  for  tho  numbers  that  carry 
the  opera  are  the  Brize  Song,  the  quin- 
tet and  the  greeting  to  Sachs,  and 
these  numbers  are  directly  opposed  to 
the  doctrines  of  Wagner. 

The  greatest  of  comic  operas?  Now 
there  are  three  great  comic  operas: 
Mozart’s  "Marriage  of  Figaro,  Kos- 
sini’s  “Barber  of  Seville,”  and  Verdi  s 
“Falstaff.”  These  three  are  comedies 
in  music. 

Philip  Hale. 

“Alas,  those  chimes!”  They  are  heard 
dally  at  noon  and  at  6 P.  M.  as  they 
sound  in  the  tower  of  the  Falmouth 
Street  Church.  Look  to  your  liberty, 
oh.  ye  citizens  of  tho  neighborhood. 
See  to  It  that  they  are  not  soon  heard 
hourly. 


“I  should  like  to  be  good,"  said  tho 
■ Captain  of  the  40  thieves.  “If  It  did 
not  cost  so  much.” 


There  should  he  moderation  in  all 
things,  especially  In  the  use  of  powder 
in  burglary. 


There  was  safety  in  Winter  Street 
yesterday  afternoon,  and  even  police- 
men breathed  freer.  A dog  stood  near 
the  gutter  muzzled.  He  was  of  that 
ferocious  breed  known  vulgarly  as  the 
pug:  and  the  muzzle  might  have  fitted 
a healthy  lion. 


A correspondent  In  calling  attention 
to  the  American  verb,  “to  swartout” — 
“a  term  used  in  New  York  after  a per- 
son of  that  name  who  absconded  with 
public  money” — wishes  to  know  why  the 
verb,  “to  dunraven”  should  not  become 
familiar  in  speech. 


The  artistic  temperament  of  Duse 
shows  Itself  In  daily  walk  and  con- 
versation. “When  I mentioned  Chicago 
to  her,”  said  Mr.  Schtirmann,  “she 
threw  up  her  hands  In  horror  and  falriy 
drove  me  out  of  the  room.” 


By  the  way,  did  you  ever  read  im- 
presario Schiirmann’B  “Les  Etolles  en 
Voyage?”  It  Is  a highly  amusing  book, 
■with  many  Interesting  and  some  almost 
Incredible  anecdotes  about  Patti,  Bern- 
hardt 'and  Coquelln.  Schiirmann  was 
born  at  Rotterdam  in  1857. 


“The  workingmen  and  women  of  to- 
day want  a day  of  rest  and  amuse- 
ment,” says  some  one  who  has  con- 
tracted the  habit  o/  writing  letters  to 
newspapers.  It  was  Mortimer  Collins 
who,  once  speaking  of  a holiday  In 
Italy,  or  Southern  France,  thought  of 
England,  and  wrote,  “What  a pity  that 
the  workingman's  holiday  Is  so  com- 
pletely an  affair  of  beer  and  pipes!” 
There  should  be  public  instruction  in 
this  country  in  the  art  of  amusing 
oneself.  There  is  no  more  painful  sight 
of  wasted  labor  than  an  American  holi- 
day. 

“Ah,”  exclaimed  a passionate  lover 
of  music  last  evening,  “give  me  ‘Fl- 
dello;’  there's  an  opera  for  you;  in  ‘Fi- 
■ delio’  the  curtain  falls  at  10.20.” 


The  8th  of  February,  1874,  that  ac- 
complished poseur  Alphonse  Daudet  In- 
sisted on  telling  at  dinner  the  story  of 
his  youth,  how  “in  the  hot  reverberation 
of  two  streams,  drunk  with  reading  and 
sugared  alcohol — and  terribly  near 
sighted— he  lived  as  it  were  in  a dream, 
a hallucination,  where  none  of  the 
realities  of  life  came  to  his  knowledge.” 
But  Daudet  is  still  fond  of  using  his 
chapeau  as  a speaking  trumpet. 


Martin  Pierre  Joseph  Marslck,  the 
violinist,  who  will  make  his  dfebut  in 
Boston  tonight  at  a Symphony  concert, 
■was  born  at  Jupille,  near  L16ge,  March 
P,  1848.  He  is  a pupil  of  D6slr6-Heyn- 
berg,  Leonard,  Massart  and  Joachim.  In 
3869  he  shared  the  first  violin  prize  of 
the  Paris  conservatory  with  Boisseau. 
In  1892  he  was  chosen  successor  to 
Massart  as  violin  professor  at  the  same 
conservatory.  Since  his  first  appear- 
ance In  Paris  In  1873  he  has  given 
concerts  in  all  European  countries. 
During  the  last  12  years  he  has  been 
much  interested  in  fostering  chamber 
music  in  Paris.  Besides  a fine  Amatl, 
Marsick  owns  a noble  Stradlvarlus,  for 
■which  he  nakl  ?4000.  He  made  his 
dfibut  in  America  at  a concert  of  the 
Symphony  Society,  New  York,  Nov.  2, 
1895,  when  he  played  the  Lalo  concerto. 


Dan  Stuart  proposes  to  be  a bigger 
man  than  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. “I  still  maintain  there  will  be  a 
tight.”  

Mr.  John  Drohan  said:  “I  have  been 
to  the  Symphony  concerts,  I have  heard 
Paderewski,  and  I never  saw  at  those 
entertainments  a more  respectable  au- 
dience than  was  at  the  boxing  exhi- 
bition, last  Tuesday  night.”  But  does 
not  Mr.  Drohan  know  that  combats 
between  pianists  and  pianos  are  excit- 
ing tests  of  strength,  skill  and  endur- 
ance, and  that  the  pianos  often  receive 
fearful  punishment? 


All  the  possibilities  of  the  making  of 
a good  and  original  farce,  says  a Paris 
contemporary,  are  lost  by  the  action  of 
a servant  in  the  Rue  Auber,  who  has  a 
right  to  royalties  on  all  plays  Infring- 
ing his  copyright.  He  had  quarreled  J 
with  his  master,  and  was  under  notice  1 
to  leave.  The  attendants  of  the  Hotel  1 
des  Ventes  arrived  at  the  door  of  his  ! 
master,  and  explained  that  they  had  / 
come  to  seize  the  furniture  of  Jacques  / 
St.  COre,  who  is  involved  in  the  Max] 
CLebaudy  affair.  They  had  mistaken  the/1 
appartement,  but  the  discarded  servant 
simply  said,  “All  right,”  The  result 
(was  that  the  astonished  owner  arrived 
to  find  his  rooms  denuded  and  a crowd 
cf  men  who  treated  him  with  contempt, 
(engaged  in  sweeping  the  place  like  new 
Ibrooms.  — 


“ Tristan  unci  Isolde  ’’  by 
Damrosch  Company. 


Fourteenth  Concert  of  the 
Symphony  Orchestra. 


Mr.  Martin  Marsick  Was  Pre- 
vented From  Appearing. 


“Tristan  Und  Isolde”  was  the  opera 
yesterday  afternoon  at  the  Boston 
Theatre.  There  was  the  largest  audi- 
ence of  the  week.  The  cast  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Tristan. . . . Max  Alvary 

Isolde Katharina  Lolise-Klafsky 

Brangaene. Gisela  Stoll 

King  Mark Emil  Fischer 

Kurvenal. Wilhelm  Mehens 

Shepherd...... Paul  IJahge 

Seaman...,. Vnton  Walther 

Steurraann Julius  von  Putlitz 

Melot . . . .Gerhard  Stehmann 

When  “Tristan”  was  produced  for  the 
first  time  in  Boston  last  season  by  the 
Damrosch  Company  with  Mrs.  Sucher, 
Miss  Brema,  and  Alvary  in  the  cast, 
the  Journal  published  a long  account  of 
the  character  of  the  opera.  It  is  not 
now  necessary  to  repeat  in  full  thn 
opinion  then  expressed.  It  is  pertinent, 
however,  to  state  that  under  more  ad- 
vantageous conditions  as  regards  the 
performance,  the  hearing  yesterday  re- 
vealed clearly  the  strength  and  the 
weakness  of  the  work. 

The  story  is  the  apotheosis  of  drug- 
induced  adultery.  Brangiine  with  her 
traveling-bag  of  patent  medicines  is 
the  pander.  The  guilty  lovers  sing  in 
ecstatic  strains,  in  music  of  wondrous 
beauty,  the  bliss  of  annihilation  which 
will  be  the  crowning  reward  of  their 
treachery  toward  Mark.  The  punish- 
ment of  Tristan  comes  from  the  hand 
of  an  outsider,  Melot,  not  from  the  hand 
of  the  wronged  King.  This  same  King, 
an  amiable  old  monarch,  preaches  a 
long  sermon  to  Tristan;  and  to  show 
that  his  interest  in  the  traitor  was  not 
assumed,  that  he  was  truly  genial,  he 
sends  in  the  last  acj,  his  wife  as  a 
present  to  the  lover,  who,  to  the  grief 
if  Mark,  dies  as  soon  as  he  receives  the 
gift. 

There  are  the  interminable  scenes  so 
dear  to  Wagner;  the  long  love  glances. 
There  is-  no  action,  and  therefore  it 
would  be -unfair  to  say  that  the  action 
is  indecent; 

On  the-  contrary,  "Tristan”  is  an 
opera  of1  indecent  inaction. 

The  text  is- for  the  most  part  swollen, 
bombastic,  absurd. 

* * * 

And  yet  what  marvelous  music  there 
is  in  this, strange  opera! 

The  second  act,  until  the  appearance 
of  Mark  armed  with  his  homily,  is  a 
masterpiece,  This  duet  of  love  is  the 
highest  flight  of  sensuous  imagination 
in  the  whole  catalogue  of  operas.  This 
music  is  sensuous,  not  lubricious  and  in 
the  pornographic  vein,  of  Massenet. 
As  Tristan  and  Isolde  are  enarmed  in 
the  night.  Nature  herself  seems  to  con- 
nive with  them,  and  the  influences  of 
the  sky  and  the  forest  work  against 
the  fancied  security  of  Mark.  So,  too, 
the  scene  of  Isolde's  death  beggars 
description.  The  first  act  I still  find 
in  great  measure  aimless,  nerve-rasp- 
ing, and  indescribably  tedious.  Not 
even  the  stirring  finale  can  make 
amends.  . 


There  is  little  to  be  sail#  of  the  per 
formance  except  that  considering  it 
from  the  strictly  Wagnerian  standpoint 
it  was  one  of  great  merit.  For  the  devout 
Wagnerian  will  forgive  nearly  all  vocal 
sins  if  he  finds  the  deelsimers  alive, 
with  what  is  rather  vaguely  described 
as  the  true  Wagnerian  spirit. 

Mrs.  Klafsky  declaimed  with  uncom- 
mon fire,  and  in  the  second  act  there 
were  charming  moments  of  song.  As 
a rule  she  shouted  vigorously.  Now.  , 
-w  hen  an  orchestra  is  frequently  allowed  j 
to  assert  its  brute  strength,  as  hap- 
pened yesterday,  no  singer  of  herculean 
build  can  be  heard  unless  shouting  1 
takes  the  place  of  singing.  AVhether 
this  species  of  musical  declamation  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  the  operas  of 
Wagner  is  another  question.  Reports 
of  l-eeent  performances  of  “Tristan” 
lead  me  to  believe  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary. Mrs.  Klafsky  as  an  actress  often 
rose  lo  the  full  height  of  the  situation. 
She  was  too  apt  to  paint  with  a palette- 
knife.  She  was  inclined  toward  bois- 
terous melodrama.  But  her  perform- 
ance was  undeniably  strong  and  ..im- 
pressive. 

Mr.  Alvary  shouted  frequently,  and 
he  was  persistent  in  scooping  his  tones 
instead  of  attacking  them  frankly. 
Seldom  did  he  sustain  a tone;  seldom 
was  there  a vowel  which  was  not  im- 
meliateiy  modified.  But  he  was  im- 
bued undoubtedly  with  the  “true  Wag- 
nerian spirit,”  and  so  he  played  his 
part. 

Mr,  T’qpoyici  was  a robust  and 

stagey  Knmevai.  Mr.  Fischer  was  a 
dignified  Mark  under  peculiarly  dis- 
tressing circumstances,  and  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  hear  his  voice  artistically 
reel.  Miss  Stoll  was  a Brangiine  of 
little  distinction,  and  the  other  parts 
were  satisfactorily  taken.  The  orches- 
tra was  too  often  tempestuous  without 
warrant.  Mr.  Damrosch  conducted. 

The  audience  was  enthusiastic  after 
each  fall. of.  pie  curtain. 

' “The  Scarlet  Letter,”  an  opera,  text 
' by  G.  P.*>  Lathrop,  music  by  Walter 
Damrosch,  will  be  produced  for  the 
first  time- on  any  stage  Monday  night. 

Philip  Hale. 

THE  SYMPHONY  CONCERT. 

The  program  of  the  14th  Symphony 
concert,  given  last  evening  in  Music 
Hall,  Mr.  , Paur  conductor,  was  as  fol- 
lows: , ' 

Fantasia  F minor,  op.  ■ 103. . .... Schubert 

Symphony  in  G Haydn 

Prelude  to  "Lohengrin”  (Act  1)  — Wagner 
Symphonic  poem  ’•Tasso” Liszt 

To  the  great  disappointment  of  the 
audience  Mr.  Marsick,  the  eminent  vio- 
linist, did  not  play  the  D minor  con- 
certo of  Vieuxtemps.  A day  or 
two  ago  he  was  bitten  on  the  hand, 
which  soon  began  to  swell.  Although 
he  was  not  really  in  condition  to  play 
at  the  Friday  rehearsal,  he  appeared, 
to  the  intense  enjoyment  of  all  that 
heard  him.  He  is  said  to  have  tri- 
umphed gloriously,  to  have  charmed 
by  purity,  accuracy  and,  in  short,  by 
uncommon  display  of  artistry.  After 
the  concert  he  was  obliged  to  con- 
sult a physician.  The  awkward  trifle, 

■s  he  thought  it,  turned  out  to  be  a 
Gterious  affair;  for  the  swelling  extended 
through  'he  arm,  and  there  were 
symptoms  of  blood  poisoning.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  Mr.  Marsick  will  soon 
recover  and  that  he  will  he  heard  at  a 
Saturday  concert  this  season. 

* * * 

The  familiar  symphony  of  Haydn  was 
substituted  at  a late  moment,  and  yet 
it  was  played  delightfully.  With  tne 
disappearance  of  the  solo  violinist,  the 
scheme  or  the  program  was  broken  into 
pieces;  but  the  excellent  work  of  the 
orchestra  throughout  the  evening 
7 turned  what  might  have  been  a rout 
I into  a signal  victory.  The  fantasia  of 
Schubert,  written  for  the  piano,  and  for 
four  hands,  and  scored  for  orchestra 
by  Felix  Mottl,  is  an  ingenious  and 
pleasing  composition.  The  prelude  to 
“Lohengrin”  was  taken  at  a slower 
pace  than  is  usual;  yet  the  interest  of 
the  hearer  did  not  flag;  the  details  were 
brought,  out  in  striking  relief;  the  cli- 
max was  'Singularly  imposing;  all  in-- 
a 11,  the  performance  may  be  justly 
placed  near  that  inspired  performance 
under  Mancineili  last  season  in  Me- 
chanics' Bull-ling,  and  this,  indeed,  is 
praise.  A brilliant  reading  of  Liszt’s 
“^Tasso"  brought  to  a close  one  of  the 
shortest  Symphony  concerts  of  late 
-years.  P.  H. 

ABOUT  MUSIC. 


Sketch  of  the  Libretto  of 
“ The  Scarlet  Letter.” 


Mr.  Lathrop’s  Ideas  Concern= 
ing  the  Operatic  Text. 


Notes  and  Comments  on  Play- 
ers, Singers  and  Pieces. 


“The  Scarlet  Letter,”  an  opera,  text 
by  George  Parsons  Lathrop,  music  by 
Waiter  Damrosch,  will  be  produced  for 
the  first  time  on  any  stage  at  the  Bos- 
ton Theatre  Monday  night. 

The  whole  of  the  first  act  and  the 
scene  in  the  forest  from  the  second  act 
were  sung  in  concert  form  at  the  third 
concert  of  the  New  York  Symphony  So- 
ciety in  Carnegie  Hall  Jan.  5,  1895.  The 
cast  was  then  as  follows: 

Hester Lillian  Nordlesr 

Arthur Wm.  H.  Rieger 

Ch Illingworth Giuseppe  Canipanari 

Wilson Erlcson  F Bushnell 

Governor Conrad  Behrens 

Brackett James  F.  Thompson 


On  thut  occasion  Mr.  Damrosch  made  ! enter  on  the  bal- 

short  speech,  in  which  he  enn I lH*e..T?wn  HalL  Wilson  asks 


#ap. 


thout 


lough 


h tne 


>st  oi 


■nt 


would  now  be  manifestly  imperti- 
to  criticise  the  libretto.  Let  us 
nsldar  without  comment  of  any  kind 
story  as  told  by  Mr.  Lathrop. 
et  us  first  read  Mr.  Lathrop's  intro- 
tory  note: 

iV'hen  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch  asked 
to  write  a Dramatic  Poem  suited 
the  music  of  a Grand  Opera,  on 
theme  of  Hawthorne's  'Scarlet  Let- 
two  important  urtistic  require- 
its  had  to  be  taken  into  view:  First, 
as  necessary  to  make  the  movement 
the  piece  quick  and  eminently 
matte.  Secondly,  the  lines  must  be 
only  singable  In  rhythm  and  in  suc- 
ion  of  vowel  sounds,  but  must  have 
tuality  that  would  promote  or  co- 
rate with  a rich  and  impassioned 
sical  expression. 

is  but  fair  "to  say  that  the  dra- 
ff construction  was  the  result  of  col- 
oration by  the  composer  and  the  au- 
and  was  largely  suggested  by 


ver,  is  almost,  a distinctive  branch 
e poetic  art.  The  poem  must  have 
ot  changes  of  time  and  character, 
lways  conforming  to  the  traditions 
rse  meant  only  for  reading,  but 


short  speech,  in  which  he  confessed 
tat  a concert  room  was  hardly  the 
'oper  place  for  operatic  excerpts,  but 
t was  the  best  the  American  composer 
uld  do  under  the  present  condition  of 
fairs." 


ft 


Hester  to  tell  the  name  if  the  adulUer! 
I ®r'  ,hbe  tis  sllent-  T1’«y  entreat  Dim- 
mesdale  to  reason  with  her.  He  heirs 
J her  to  disclose  the  secret.  In  his  en- 
treaty he  becomes  faint.  Hester,  though 
promised  freedom  from  the  disgrace  of 
the  scarlet  letter,  will  not  betray  the 
man.  Then  follows  an  ensemble  of  con- 
trasting emotions.  Hester  is  pro- 
nounced free,  but  she  must  dwell  apart 
and  wear  the  badge  of  shame  ^he 
faints  on  the  pillory.  The  crowd  is 
gone.  Chllllngworth  speaks  to  his 
wife,  and  gives  her  a draught  The 
people  sing  within  the  church.  Chll- 
llngworth’s  threats  and  entreaties  are 
in  vain.  Hester  is  faithful  to  her  lover 
Dimmesdale  is  brought  out  of  the 
church  in  a swoon.  Hester  rushes  to- 
ward him.  The  crowd  drives  her  awav 
And  Chllllngworth  exclaims: 

"'Tis  he.  O wonder'of  darkness— 

I have  found  the  man." 


ACT  II. 

The  forest.  Hester’s  hut  on  one  side 
Hester  appears  and  sings  to  the  brook 
She  remembers  her  English  home  and 
her  former  innocence.  She  prays  to 
Damrosch.  ObVioWyTtiTeThaT  I ifJi  ne wly  c°™e  from  Eng- 

of  Little  Pearl  was  imposslble  in  ' toward  fhernmahrl^L  Hes[er/dvances 
a.  and  she  was  therefore  omitted  ! Puritans  who’  mu  h*  r°P by  tW° 

,g  , i emodeled  or  transposed  at  Arthur  encounters  him  He  is  advised 
‘duced"6"  mCldentS  and  m°°dS  are  COmfort  Hester.  The  loverf  meet 
o attempt  has  been  made  to  repro-  which  will  end^wT woe.^She  tears'the 

or  to  follow  exactly  the  great  prose  I letter  from  her  breast  They  talk  of 

sst  and  joy  and  z 

ted  from  Hawthorne’s  pages  more  1 * 

f ACT  III. 

The  Market  Place  as  in  act  I.  Puri- 
tan crowd.  Sailors.  Chllllngworth  is 
talking  with  the  Bristol  shipmaster. 
English  pilgrims  arrive  at  the  market 
place.  They  sing  a glee,  while  Chil- 
lingworth  disappears  in  the  crowd. 

The  music  of  the  Election  Day  pro- 
cession is  heard.  The  crowd  again 
scorns  Hester.  She  learns  from  the  ship 


reuth  B’aged  to  s*ng  thls  year  at ’Bay- 

school"  fnm  lfarth  318100  to  a "“.sical 

Salnt-Saens  who  assisted  lately  at  a 
concert  In  Naples,  where  his  Danse 
Macabre  was  played,  was  most  heartlfv 
applauded  by  the  audience.  eal  uly 
The  Government  of  Sweden  has  re. 
fused  to  join,  the  Berne  convention  re 
specUng  authors'  rights,  following  fn 
this  the  example  of  Russia.  e 

The  Donizetti  memorial  at  Bergamo 
aftei  a competition  between  the  soulp- 


two  dozen  sentences,  if  so  many, 
ie  whole  work.  My  text  Is  an  orig- 
dramatic  poem  on  the  old  theme, 
stands,  therefore,  as  a new  work, 
i may  be  read  for  itself.  But  it 
Iso  designed,  in  every  line,  for 
c and  song.  I used  an  entire’free- 
in  the  form  and  the  varying  meas- 
employed.  To  write  verse  suited 
nusical  conceptions  and  to  in 


etatlon  by  the  orchestra  and  voice, 


- ~ uic  omu- 

master  that  Chillingwcrth  has  engaged 


passage  with  them.  She  is  in  despair. 
The  musicians  come,  preceding  the  es- 
cort  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable 
Artillery  Company.  The  new  Governor, 

. John  Endicott,  accompanied  bv  dis-ni- 

ns  an,!.arSe  artisti0  law-  In  this  ' taries,  enters.  They  wait  for  Dirames 

tv  o f epfCarlet  L6tter'  a Ere"tei’  1 dale  b6f0re  ^ ‘"to  the  churat 
ty  of  feet,  measures  and  stanzas  Arthur,  sick  and  haggard,  beckons  to 
ought  into  play.  The  form  was  , Hester.  They  mount  together  the  pil-  ' 
ted  by  the  sentiment,  passion  or  lory,  to  the  amazement  of  the  crowd 
’ at  each  moment.  and  the  impotent  rage  of  Chillingworth’ 

sides  the  metre  and  rhythm  of  each  'Then  Arthur  addresses  the  throng  tens 
regarded  separately,  there  is  often  j his  guilt;  tears  away  the  minlsteria! 
“ word  melody,  or  a scheme  j band  from  before  his  breast;  discloses 

Ke“  raises  The"  f ^lood-red  scarlet  letter;  sinks  X- 

gn  several  lines.  These  three,  as  w-ard,  supported  by  Hester  and  riles 
!°JeTStan.ce’.  whlle  having  each  | Hester  takes  out  of  her  bosom  'the 

poison  phial  and  drains  it.  The  chorus 
sings. 

“Hush,  hushf  Their  souls  are  fled'. 

Peace  unto  the  dead! 

The  flower  of  sacrifice 
Blooms  in  nc  earthly  garden. 

Thou,  Hester,  over  us  triumph  hast  won; 
Toward  mercy  turning  our  sullen  hate. 
Thou,  Arthur,  though  repenting  late 

1V/T  o tr  II ..  -■  ... 


vn  ‘time,’  belong  to  one  continu- 
iythm,  and  must  be  taken  together 
uplete  it: 

‘For  thee  I would  rule 
By  thy  shattered  heart 
And  truth  forsworn.’ 
ch  ‘over-rhythms,’  as  they  might! 
lied,  correspond  frequently  to  con- 
ig  strains  in  the  music.  It  will!  T.T1'  ",,JUS 

en,  then,  that  rhyme  Is  in  many!  pardon 

i not  essential.  Although  I have 
It  freely,  I drop  it  the  instant  it 
interfere  with  finer  effects.  In 
places,  where  there  may  be  an 
ranee  of  partial  rhyme,  rhyme 
ot  been  sought  for,  but  only  that 
in  of  vowel-sounds  called  asson- 
It  may  be  well  to  add  that  cer- 
altering  effects,  or  Irregularities, 
ntentional,  where  regularity  or 
h and  rounded  verse  forms  would 
failed  to  convey  the  mood  or 
on  needing  to  be  expressed." 


Philip  Hale. 


in 

has 


Damrosch  says  the  idea  of  the 
haunted  him  from  the  moment  he 
he  story.  Four  or  five  years  a~n 
1 m with  Mr.  Lathrop,  and  they 
themselves  In  sympathy 

:Tork°f  2?  SrSt  aCt  Was  marle 
* *ork-  The  second  and  third 
vere  sketched  in  England  in  the 

er  of  iw.  The  opera  wasmco^ 

last  summer  in  Augusta. 

* * * 

ACT  I. 

Market  Place,  Boston,  with 
at  the  left.  At  the  back  a meet- 
ouse.  At  the  right,  the  Town 
and  near  it  the  pillory.  Open- 
>n  either  side  of  the  meeting 
gave  a view  of  the  harbor.  pS 

;nenand  W°men  are  assembling  in 

k?U  *be  jaiIer  with  soldiers 
rjear  the  prison  door.  The  cho 
aids  angrily  tor  the  " 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS 

^Susan  Strong  has  been  singing 

been 'decora  t'ed"er’  Pia"°  maker‘ 

LeCgfonroCfUHono°W  3 commander  of  the 

fo‘TheTsthUmebeen  giVen  in  Oporto 

'CelUst‘  ™ ^reat 

w ould°be  cafled ,\*o° hR;  w ^ Nlkisch 

p^rod  y Tf  d"Gdtterdfmm"  rung/’  made  a 
Lohengrin"  was  given  earlv  in  Ton 
uary  at  Worms-for  the  first  time! 

Rosa  Sucher  has  been  singing  the 
parts  Fidelio  and  Elisabeth  in  Bfsle 
Richard  Strauss  has  finished  a comic 
opera,  "The  Sorcerer  of  Scharfenberg  " 
Louis  Lacombe's  "Winkelried”  has 
been  performed  with  success  at  Cob- 

Scbdtt  played  lately  his  new 
piano  concerto,  F minor  (ms.),  in  Ham- 

Warsaw  has  produced  another  violin 
“seoid.  °P°ld  Przem^lerf  now°  10 
°P®ra  „ ‘The  Taming-  of  the 
^Rouem7  Le  Rey  met  Wlth 
Brodsky,  now  principal  of  the  Man 
in  Liverpool" °f  Muslc‘  pla^ed 
Busoni  has  again  been  performing  re- 

SaTinBerUm  °f  athleUc  SkiU  on 

,^Tr.£?P?'r)^seJ ,^SL^ry  opera  “Lili-Tsee’ 


:TS  angrily  for  the  hv  ^apar!?se  fairy  opera  “Lili-Tsee” 

I,  £.*“?«  &&&<%&&  r*—  *•  M““- 

. thirl  sfs  ske.1®kould  be  condemned  ’ ' ' 

„,S0-  t Chllllngworth  enters  anrl 

W'  lens  »Ser  °£  th<3  mob-  The 

okens.  Hester  appears  t , 

«MT  dSchurnCk£'tt’  WalkS  t0,v:ard  the 

5 fhllT;rragesreCXmeS  s’"3  I 

£ *4  senlor  colleague,  John  wffif 


of  the  opera  and  Sym- | 
phony  concert  of  yesterday  is  in  the 
news  section  of  the  Journal 
Willy  Deutsch,  who  began  his  career 
as  an  infant  phenomenon,  died  recently 
at  the  age  of  57,  at  Budapesth.  ~ ' ’ 

eiT1ierv,e  is  a Viennese  female  orchestra 

attaJ!enfenineS-brr®\  Clara  Kirchmayer^ 
a talented  violinist,  is  the  leader. 


nneS  ha,s  been  Ifltrustqd  to  not 

together  ' three  ai’tlsts,-  who  will  work 

Franchetti,  tlje  mijliqii'aire  composer, 
is  at  work  on  two  new  operas,  one 
serious  the  other  comic.  The  comic 
one  is  based  on  Molldre’s  Le  Malade 
Imaginaire. 

. The  receipts  at  the  Paris. O-pdra  dur- 
n1!®  9^So^er.e  3>1S5’895  'francs,  an  increase 
of  37,2wo.  At  the  Com£die  Franqaise 

9b698efCraSclWere  J‘448’^‘  a dedrease  of 
A posthumous  violin  concerto  by  Ru- 
binstein and  Taubert.  tne  instrumenta- 
tion of  which  was  finished  bv  Dr.  Muck 

[ Berlin  "the1 26th  bLflt  WaIdemar  Meyer  in 

girl  who  studiedPonce  inPBoMomUS"Misa 

PI°eevei'IHVn S-  had  qreat  success  at 
Pleyel  Hall  in  an  air  from  ’Un  ballo 

Linda.80”613  &"d  'n  1be  cavatina  from 

..Mrs.  Ehrenstein  of  Vienna  will  create 
the  part  of  Sawitri,  an  Indian  Eurv- 
,WJ?°  obtains  from  Brahma  the 
ber  dead  husband,  in  an  opera 
or  the  same  name  by  Cant!,  to  be  given 
at  Turin. 

Leandro  Campanari,  teacher  of  the 
violin  m the  Cincinnati  College  of  Mu- 
sic, has  resigned  his  position,  on  ac- 
count  of  his  wife’s  health.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Campanari  will  go  to  Europe  in 
the  spring. 

They  will  celebrate  the  birth  of 

SentL11  mi!  Pesaro>  the  29th  of  this 
„The  .composer’s  Petite  Messe 
Solennelle  will  probably  be  sung  and 
Masca.gni  will  bring  out  one  of  his  own 
compositions. 

ni!!i«LMary  H.  How  has,. resigned  her 
position  as  contralto  in  choir  of  Old 
, Church,  which  she  has  held  ac- 

ceptably for  the  last  eight  years.  At 
the  request  of  the  Music  Committee  she 
will  remain  until  April  1. 

Freyer  and  Co.  of  Meissen  have  se- 
cured  a patent  for  porcelain  organ 
pipes.  They  claim  that  porcelain  is  the 
best  material,  for  tone  is.  not  then  af- 
iected  by  changes  in  temperature, 
f a^0,  clay  and  gold  were 

tried. 

A society  has  been  formed  in  Vienna 
to  bring  out  Adalbert  Goldschmidt’s 
lyric  work  "Gaea.”  Ah’  Uppeal  for 
money  id  signed  by  Massepet,  La- 
moureux,  Zola,  Daudet,  Maeterlinck 
tenor1"  Strauss  and  Van  Eyck,  the 

, J-  Francis  Barrett,  the  composer  of 
J?®  Ancient  Mariner"  and  "The 

nletlTft,  o£  V,thef  shiP’”  has  just  com- 
nio=®d  ,the'  short  score  of  an  elaborate 
M,afs,  fdr  £bol.v  abd  fob  orchestra,  on 
which  he  has  been  occupied  for  nearly 
two  years, 

H.  E.  Krehbiel,  the  music  critic  of  the 
pNew  York  'Tribune,  will  be  married 
soon  to  Marie  Van,  a singer  of  consid- 

Runet  "“‘p  fnd  the  sister  of  Emilia 
Bullet  of  Paris,  a special  writer,  who 

Brook^yrT  Eagle"2*1  he’'  Ietters  t0  the 

t»Thwinfth  9oncAert  of  the  Kneisel  Quar- 
tet will  be  m Association  Hall  Monday 

OifaTef’  T 17tb'  The  l;iroSram  will  be: 
Quartet,  !?  major,  op.  59;  Sonata  for 
piano  and  cello,  G major,  Nicode;  Sex- 
tet,  B flat  major,  op.  18,  Brahms 
assist'S"  Stasny’  Zach  and  Schulz  will 

"Jean-Marie, ” a posthumous  opera  in 
one  act,  by  Ippolito  Ragghiantl,  w'as 
L)10dmhed  at  tbe  Monnaie,  Brussels,  Jan. 

Then1=LCOmi?°Sier’  ea  PUpil  0f  C6sar 
Thomson,  died  of  consumption  at 

\ iareggio,  1894  hardly  28  years  old.  Paul 
order"  PUt  unfinisbecI  opera  in 

aiT™,aai3,krUptcy  of  the  Theatre  Rby- 
wnr^n  nddiWaS  caused  by  the  washer- 
woman. She  had  not  been  paid  for 

treaslTrvkS  and  s0  seized  the 

treasury  Thus  an.  unbridled  passion 

fmnnleaPlLneiS*£as  rulned  the  manager, 
nnp  ovens  lie  cl  the  artists  and  left  Mad- 
rid  without  a theatre. 

i*Aa„COITlpet!,tion  .for  the  Bellini  prize 
is  announced  at  Naples.  It  is  for  Ital- 
ian Composers  under  30  years  of  ae-e 
rTbe  “fleets  are  (l)  a cantata  for  0^ 
£>d?V,so  *•  dialogue  and  orchestra  on 
Prati  s poem,  “Convegni  degli  spirit!;” 
a symphonic  poem  on  the  third  and 
fourth  acts  of  Manzonl’s  Adelchi. 
f t,ypbe  second  concert  of  the  Boston 
String  Quartet  will  be  given  in  \sso 

°9fh  °nThHa11  Wednesday  evening,  the 
;!;hTe  Program  will  include:  Quar- 
tet, E flat  major.  No.  4,  Mozart;  Sonata 
A major,  opus  69,  No.  3,  for  ’iello  and 

4lIaNn°rite’«  ®eeth°ven;  Quartet,  opus 
41,  No  1,  Schumann.  The  auartet  will 
berasslsted  by  Miss  Marie  Geselschap. 
ei J0he-*T1?'"atre  d’e  la  Gaite  will  not 
fn?SentS  do,ors  this  summer.  Debruvere 
intends,  going  on  with  “Panurge”  for 
tJm  veX!  fe.?!  months,  after  which  he 
will  levive  Les  28  jours  de  Clairetto  ” 

udlV  nt°^rd  ..The  ®nd  of  September, 

- will  produce  La  Poupee,  a three-act 

by  Maurice  Ordonneau,  for 
music  Edmond  Audran  w^rote  the 

The  evenings  on  which  are  to  be  given 
£evJ vocal  chamber  concerts-! im  " 
ams  in  March  and  April— have  been 

fltRe61).  =Wnth  hope  ot  interfering  as 
little  as  possible  with  other  entertain- 
ments,  as  the  great  interest  manffested 
makes  it  evident  that  the  most  cul- 

bothd  in6  R°oeteS  °f  cIaslical  vocal  music, 

P°tb  ,m  Boston  and  the  suburbs,  wish 
to  attend.  Tne  concerts  are  under  the 
management  of  Wilhelm  Heinrich 
The  choir  of  the  Roxbury  Universalist 
Church  has  been  entirely  re-engaged 
for  the  coming  year,  beginning  April  l. 


1 no  , -Iw. 

FraoarJAMNV,n.TsIllam  T.”naTiralto; 

evenin  '-  Feh1^  PIace,  Roxbury,  l-'rlday 

William  Howard,  violinist  u™  r 

composer  lately  sub- 

^ be  Jlngs  instead  of  talking  argot  " 
j The  composer  made  no  reply;  but  after 
la  few  minutes  the  great  man  started 

up  with  a brilliant  idea.  "Why  To! 
dr®f,s  your  workmen  in  the  costume  of 
I Bouis  XIII.,  Louis  XIV.  or  Louis  XV  ? 

days?  Thl\  wm  fixe"tiSlumbers  ln  those 

t nAo S’ "fe r iif 1 ° pr°fessor  sent  lately 
dev?efraf  the. -farls  papers  a musical 
dfeVw°  te0r  iraark  ng  Wlne  bottles  With  a 
to  discovering  pantry  depreda- 
hnttfe  Jhe  so,und  of  tbs  uncorking  of  a 
bottle  descends  toward  emptiness  Bv 
arranging  a descending  scale  from  onen- 
ing  point,  then,  all  one  has  to  do  is  to 
stopping  point,  when  of  course 

Aheh!!tR£  m?y  b<l.nabbed  to  a semitone. 

A bottle  of  ordinary  Bordeaux  full 
pops  on  high  C,  When  half-  fun  at  F 
fhf'vp  111  ^afs  clt't'  w’hen  empty  at  C in 
the  bass  clef.  This  scale  varies  with  the 
length  of  the  neck  and  the  weight  of 

[hetnWfbied  t\n  a*ny  caSl'  aiI  ope"has  to  do 
is  to  find  the  tone  of  the  bottle,  at  the 
close  of  the  dinner,  and  to  verify  it  by 
[ ear  or  piano  when  next  opened. 

The  musicians  have  difficulty  filling 
the  place  of  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Barnby 
Sfv,  ^aSe  Brlne.ipal  of  the  Guildhali 
of  h?hi  °LMuf5vHe  wielded  the  baton 
of  the  Royal  Choral  Society  amone; 
others,  and  this  will  be  offered,  in  the 

HeStJiIiiStanCS’  J°  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan. 
He  will  probably  decline  it,  in  which 
event  the  post  will  be  given  to  SJy 
Alexander  Mackenzie,  who,  by  the  wav 
has  a lawsuit  in  hand  which  will  cause 

eof,er’?SaV?n*,sl1  uUld  U ever  set  into  open 
At  the  beginning  of  January  the 
Saturday  Review  published  a fierce 
criticism  upon  an  opera  which  Sir  Alex- 
baS  ili,band'  but  which  has  not 
yet  been  publicly  produced.  The  criti- 
cism was  not  only  caustic  but  full  of 
gross  personal  libels,  which  could  onlv 
S TuIitWr;tten  by  some  venomous 
lival  That,  at  any  rate,  is  Sir  Alexan- 
der Mackenzie’s  belief,  and  he  has  de- 
termined to  expose  and  punish  hia 
detractor.  The  Saturday  Review  to- 
day publishes  an  abject  apology  and  a 
lame  explanation  with  a plaintive  ad- 
dendum Sir  Alexander  refused  to  'ac- 
cept either.  If  the  editor  will  give  un 
the  name  of  the  libeller  Sir  Alexander 
may  forego  his  action  against  the 

Pnuer’  oUt  itbat  is  bis  minimum. Sun 

..The  Parisians  may  hear  Wagner's 
"Meistersinger”  at  the  Oplra  next  ylar 
Considering  that  it  was  first  produced 
at  the  Grand.  Theatre  at  Munich  on 
June  21,  1868,  and  has  since  been  given 
on  all  the  lyric  stages  in  "every  civi" 
lz,®d  country,  they  are' behind  the  times. 

Mrs.  Caron  will  sipg  the  role  of  Eva, 
De!ma.s  that  of  Hans  Sachs,  and  the 
part  of  Beekmesser  will  fall  to  Renaud’s 

•fC^r  SO  , / S~ft) 

ADAMOWSKI’S  CONCERT. 

Very  Large  Audience  in  Boston 
Theatre  Listens  to  a Program 
of  Much  Interest. 

j Mr.  Timothee  Adamowski’s  concert 
given  in  the  Boston  Theatre  last  even- 
I lng  was  attended  by  a very  large  au- 
dience. Admirably  did  it  begin  with 
I the  overture  to  "Die  Mel9tersinger" — 
that  master  piece,  which  for  classic 
dignity,  imposing  architecture  and  1 
wealth  of  counterpoint  (so  different 
doubtless  from  the  kind  of  counterpoint 
that  pedagogue  Weinlig  once  taught 
Wagner)  is  well  nigh  without  parallel,  j 
Following  this  performance  Mr  Ada-  1 
j mowskl  appeared  with  the  Fantasie  by  | 
Bruch  on  Scotch  melodies.  Later  m j 
| the  evening  his  performances  were  of  j 
| the  airs  Russe,  by  Wieniawski  and  the  ! 

; Rondo  Capriccio  by  Saint  Saens.  Mr.  | 
Adamowski,  while  playing  the  violin, 
l has  much  to  say  that  is  refined,  de-  | 

| lightful  and  even  elevating,  and  he  says 
j 11  aI1  Horn  the  heart  In  just  that  song- 
i Bd  fashion  that  is  so  characteristic  of 
i the  true  Polish  musician.  While  he 
never  rises  to  transcendent  bights,  and 
j seldom  excites  awe,  It  cannot  be  said 
that  it  Is  his  wont  to  stoop  obsequious- 
| Iyl  and  albeit  he  sometimes  plays  for 
effect,  a fault  more  common  among 
ylpl*nlsts  and  singers  than  among  pian- 
ists, he  always  does  so  with  such  great 
refinement  as  never  actually  to  offeml 
1 He  was  w'ell  and  wisely  appreciated 
When  he  played  In  London;  he  will  soon 
to  Paris  and  doubtless  be  greatly 
admired  there,  for  there  is  a certain 
eclecticism  and  universality  In  Mr 
Adamowski’s  art,  and  he  is  both  judi- 
cious and  effective  in  the  use  of  it.  Last 
evening  he  played  unusually  well  an f 
he  was  vigorously  applauded  and  en- 
cored—yes,  most  justly  so.  He  played 
one  selection  in  response  to  an  encore- 
it  matters  little  what  It  was  or  who 
wrote  It,  for  it  was  musical  flapdaodle'"- 
from  first  to  last.  The  Bruch  fantasia 
was  given  with  spirit,  delicacy,  refine- 
ment and  technical  mastery;  the  airs 
by  Wieniawski  were  likewise  played 
and  the  rondo  by  Saint  Saens  had  just 
the  right  temperament  given  it  in  the 


ill 
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/artist’s  tine  performance.  Mrs.  Klafsky 
did  but  very  little  real  singing  In  her 
performance  of  the.  aria  from  Oberon, 
) "Ocean,  thou  mighty  monster,"  and  she 
t seemed  to  regard  It  her  chief  duty  to 
shout  most  monstrously. 

The  German  language  always  seems 
an  essential  evil  whenever  it  appears 
In  juxtaposition  with  song,  but  Mrs. 

. Klafsky  appears  to  take  a frau’s  own 
■ pride  In  this  fact,  and  the  gutteralness 
of  her  every  r,  so  long  spun  out,  is 
1 more  suggestive  of  an  acute  attack  of 
! catarrh  than  any  real  singing.  Mrs. 

: Klafsky  Is,  nevertheless,  a musician  of 
, | temperament,  and  in  her  reposeful 
! moods  her  voice  Is  very  pleasing.  It  Is 
I also  a phenomenal  voice,  otherwise  it 
; would  soon  be  forever  silenced 
by  the  pitiable  abuse  it  receives. 
Later  in  the  evening  Mrs.  Klaf- 
sky gave  some  heavy,  dull  and 
i lugubrious  interpretations  of  two 
, songs  by  Schubert,  “The  Young  Nun" 
and  "Margaret  at  the  Spinning  Wheel.” 
j The  orchestra  played  the  overture  7>y 
Wagner  excellently;  but  the  overture  to 
1 William  Tell,  with  which  the  concert 
ended,  was  most  slovenly  performed, 
the  flute  solo  in  the  work  being  ren- 
’ dered  very  unrhythmically.  The  eelloist 
also  contributed  his  liberal  share  to  the 
rare  average  of  abominations  that  at- 
tended the  performance,  which,  if  not 
actually  a disgrace  to  all  concerned  in 
it.  was  at  least  one  of  the  most  un- 
musical and  Incorrect  performances  of 
the  work  that  has  been  given  here  in 
recent  years. 


Today  Is  the  anniversary  of  'the  birth 
(1770)  at  Dundee  of  Mr.  Andrew  Whis- 
ton,  who  was  horribly  deformed.  In 
London  he  Bold  pens,  pushing  himself 
about  on  a wheeled  cart.  His  whole 
height,  including  the  cart,  did  not  ex- 
ceed two  feet.  And  yet  a Mrs.  Mar- 
shall, who  sold  fish,  was  so  eager  to 
become  mistress  of  his  savings  that 
she  was  with  dlffloulty  dissuaded  by 
ridicule  from  marrying  him. 


There  Is  a Trilby  craze  in  St.  Peters- 
burg. Siberia  no  longer  has  terrors  to 
a thoughtful  Russian. 


The  sport  of  "pounding  mother”  is  a 
species  of  Anglomania  that  should  not 
be  encouraged  in  North  Cambridge  or 
Boston. 


According  to  a veracious  French 
newspaper,  one  of  the  duties  of  Queen 
Victoria  Is  to  give  permission  to  Eng- 
lish women  to  wear  trousers.  “Up  to 
the  present,  there  are  only  16  women 
thus  privileged.”  Unconscious  French 
humor  Is  always  spontaneous  and  mirth 
provoking. 


'Uk 1 0 ^ 


It  is  pleasant  to  record  the  catho- 
licity of  the  management  of  the  New- 
ton Street  Armory.  This  evening  “Thel 
Swede”  will  encounter  a prominent  gen-| 
tleman  of  St.  John,  N.  B.  The  pride  of 
New  Jersey  will  try  to  tunk  Mr.  Nick 
Burley  of  California.  A Montana 
feather-weight  will  put  up  his  duke? 
against  the  St.  Paul  kid.  This  is  as  it 
should  be.  All  States  and  Territories 
should  be  represented  at  the  Mecca  of 
the  pugilistic  world.  But  when  will  the 
"ladies’  gallery”  be  ready  for  the  fe- 
male fancy  of  the  Back  Bay? 

For  interest  in  the  cause,  encouraged 
by  Aldermanic  license,  is  spreading,  and 
no  longer  is  it  confined  to  men.  Re- 
cent events  show  that  the  Back  Bay 
woman  will  soon  resemble  Hippla  in 
her  admiration  of  the  gladiators.  The 
| Vestal  virgins  of  ancient  Rome  sat 
; in  the  front  row  at  the  friendly  trials 
of  athletic  skill.  Why  should  not  the 
thumb-drill  be  taught  in  every  properly 
conducted  girls’  school  so  that  In  a year 
or  two  young  ladies,  and  not  policemen, 
will  give  the  signal  of  cessation  or  con- 
tinuance. Boxers  will  wear  favors,  not 
j colors.  Til  ere  will  be  items  in  the  so- 
ciety columns  to  this  effect:  "The  en- 
gagement of  Mr.  ‘Tip’  Slasher  to  Miss 
Arlingtonia  Marlborough  causes  quite  a 
flutter  in  sporting  circles.  The  genial 
kidney-roaster  first  met  his  betrothed 
at  the  celebrated  function  in  Beacon 
Street  where  he  broke  three  ribs  and 
the  Jaw  of  Mr.  Skipper  Rooney,  whose 
| death  last  week  from  alcoholism  still 
casts  deep  gloom  over  the  Back  Bay. 
j Miss  Marlborough,  who  is  herself  a 
! free  hitter  with  her  left,  is  now  receiv-  i 
! ing  congratulations  from  a host  of 
, friends.  She  is  indeed  to  be  envied.” 


The  last  number  of  the  Musical 
Courier  calls  loudly  for  a new  orchestra 
conductor  in  New  York.  It  sets  forth 
the  need  of  an  experienced  man  and  a 
carefully  rehearsed  orchestra.  There  is 
a story,  by  the  way,  that  Mr.  Nikisch 
received  lately  a flattering  Invitation 
to  New  York,  which  he  would  have  ac- 
cepted if  there  had  been  no  insistance 
on  his  conducting  at  Brighton  Beach. 


UJr' 


On  the  10th  of  February,  1884,  Pierre 
Lcti  was  asked  by  Daudet  if  he  be- 
longed to  a family  of  sailors.  Loti  an- 
swered, simply,  and  in  low,  gentle  tones: 
“Oh,  yes,  I had  an  uncle  who  was  eaten 
on  the  raft  of  the  Medusa.” 


Mr.  R.  A.  Barnet  now  knows  the 
sweetness  of  true  fame.  The  capstone 
has  been  raised  to  the  top  of  the  monu- 
ment. He  received  a call  the  other  day 
from  a person  who  addressed  him  as 
follows:  “I  am  told  you  are  the  only 

man  in  Boston  who  can  help  me.  Here 
is  a play  which  I think  will  be  epoch- 
making.  It  was  left  in  my  keeping. 
Unfortunately  a dog  looked  over  the 
manuscript,  and  he  was  so  delighted 
with  a situation  and  the  dialogue  that 
he  swallowed  a large  portion  of  the 
pages  that  charmed  him.  Now  they  say 
you  are  the  only  man  that  can  fill  the 
gap,  so  that  the  author  will  never  know 
the  loss.” 


This  experience  of  Mr.  Barnet  sug- 
gests two  things:  (1)  A possible  origin 
of  the  phrase  "trying  it  on  a dog.”  (2) 
An  argument  for  the  Cattle  Commis- 
sioners to  use  in  bolstering  up  the  fool- 
ish muzzling  decree. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Comee,  who  has  just  fin- 
ished a catalogue  of  the  soloists  that 
have  appeared  at  the  Symphony  con- 
I certs,  tells  a story  illustrative  of  rural 
I courtesy  exhibited  under  trying  cir- 
cumstances by  a village  innkeeper  In 
Vermont.  A guest  had  slept  and  eaten 
and  enjoyed  what  the  tavern  furnished. 
The  time  of  his  departure  was  at  hand, 
but  there  had  been  no  chink  of  coin, 
no  rustle  of  bills.  And  the  innkeeper 
thus  said  good-bye:  “By  the  way,  if 

you  lose  yoiir  pocketbook  between 
here  and  White  River  Junction,  Just 
remember  that  you  didn’t  take  it  out 
here.”  The  phrase  "suaviter  in  modo” 
is  respected  in  Vermont. 


is  a rare  thing  to  find  a freshly 
gra  jilted  pupil  of  a Boston  grammar 
seb  >01"  who  can  sit  down  off-hand  and  I 
write  a four-page  letter  that  does  not  I 
contain  Inexcusable  errors  in  spelling 
and  grammar.”  The  Truth  in  Boston. 


SCARLET  LETTER 


ters;  there  is  no  attempt  at  fine  writ- 
ing that  might  handicap  composer  and 
| singers.  The  first  act  is  succinct  and 
\ dramatic.  The  third  act  is  well-man- 
aged. But  in  the  second  act  comes  the 
suspicion  of  an  unwise  choice  of  sub- 
ject. For  the  story  of  “The  Scarlet 
Letter"  as  told  by  Mr.  Lathrop  is  one 
of  psychological  interest  rather  than 
one  of  quick  incident,  abrupt  surprise, 
or  logically  developed  plot  leading  in- 
evitably and  with  an  irresistible  cres- 
cendo of  power  to  atragic  end. 

The  continual  exhibition  of  tortured 
souls  where  the  agony  is  subtle  and 
within  the  breast  is  hardly  a subject 
for  opera.  But  the  fitness  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  libretto  once  granted,  I do 
not  see  how  Mr.  Lathrop  could  improve 
on  his  work.  And  it  is  only  Just  to  him 
to  say  that  the  opera  was  carried 
chiefly  last  evening  by  his  arrange- 
ment of  situations  in  the  first  and  the 
third  acts,  and,  of  course,  by  the  rec- 
ollection on  the  part  of  the  audience 
of  a romance  familiar  and  dear  to  it; 
for  it  is  safe  to  say  that  nine-tenths  of 
the  audience  were  Interested  in  the 
constant  comparison  of  the  tale  and  the 
libretto. 

It  was  with  a most  laudable  purpose 
that  Mr.  Damrosch  set  out  to  compose 
his  music.  This  purpose,  as  he  him- 
self stated  in  a speech  after  the  second 
act,  was  to  write  an  opera  in  English 
founded  on  an  American  subject.  It 
would  be  a great  pleasure  to  say  that 
Mr.  Damrosch  had  succeeded  in  his 
purpose,  had  triumphed  gloriously.  This 
cannot  in  truth  be  said.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  would  be  easy  to  praise  his 
"industry,”  the  "sincerity  of  his  at- 
tempt,” the  "high  aim”  he  had  set  be- 
fore him;  but  what  would  such  phrases 
mean?  In  art,  industry  and  sincerity 
are  as  naught  unless  they  bear  rich 
fruit.  And  the  higher  the  aim,  the 
greater  the  failure,  unless  the  aim  is  | 
fully  reached. 


Lathrop’s  Version  ol 
Hawthorne’s  Romance. 


Mr.  Damrosch  starts  without  a pre- 
lude. There  is  the  market  scene.  Hester 
is  sentenced.  Chillingworth  recognizes 
his  wife  and  confronts  her  when  she 
is  alone.  Dimmesdale  is  borne  from  the 
church  in  a swoon,  and,  then,  through 
Hester’s  anxiety,  Chillingworth  knows 

the  adulterer.  Now.in  this  whole  act, 

there  is  little  vocal  melody;  there  Is 
_ _ , . little  true  development  of  orchestral 

'I'n'vf'  flf  flTA  I IlfflTinft-  motives;  the  motives  themselves  are 
±(3Al  Ul  1U.U1  l/iuliiltj  nelther  beautiful  not  impressive.  Mr. 

Damrosch.  saturated  with  Wagner's 


tion  Than  the  Music. 


Honor  Paid  Damrosch  by 
a Friendly  Audience. 


"The  Scarlet  Letter,”  an  opera  in 
three  acts,  libretto  by  George  P.  Lath- 
rop, music  by  Walter  Damrosch,  was 
produced  last  night  for  the  first  time  on 
any  stage  at  the  Boston  Theatre  by  the 
Damrosch  Company.  The  composer 
conducted.  The  cast  was  as  fellows: 

Hester  Prynne Johanna  Gadski 

Arthur  Dimmesdale Barron  Berthald 

Gov.  Bellingham Conrad  Behrens 

Rev.  John  Wilson Gerhard  Stehmann 

Roger  Chillingworth Wilhelm  Mertens 

Captain Otto  Raberg 

Jailer Julius  von  Putlitz 

There  Is  a theory  strenuously  main- 
tained by  an  eminent  French  critic 
that  when  a play  Is  founded  on  a novel, 
a poem  or  an  historical  essay,  the  re- 
viewer of  the  play  should  concern  him- 
self only  with  the  play.  For  him  and 
his  purpose  the  novel  or  the  poem  or 
the  essay  should  not  be.  He  should  not 
praise  or  blame  departures  from  the 
original  text;  he  should  not  compare 
the  characters  of  the  play  with  the 
characters  as  they  were  originally  con- 
ceived, or  as  they  actually  existed.  In 
other  words,  If  a play  is  founded  on 
"The  Scarlet  Letter,”  the  reviewer 
should  pay  no  attention  to  Hawthorne's 
romance;  he  should  dismiss  it  as  far  as 
possible  from  his  mind. 

I believe  in  this  theory.  I believe  that 
In  the  consideration  of  the  opera  of 
Messrs.  Lathrop  and  Damrosch,  the 
only  book  that  presents  Itself  as  a sub- 
ject is  the  libretto.  This  libretto  13  a 
separate.  Independent  work.  The  fact 
that  Hawthorne  wrote  a romance  of  the 
1 same  title  Is  here  merely  a fact  without 
| influence  or  prejudice.  Did  Mr.  Lathrop 
! act  wisely  in  leaving  out  little  Pearl? 

I Did  he  lose  a great  opportunity  by  neg- 
RcWlff  the  midnight  vigil?  Had  he  a 
right  to  i present  Hester  as  cursing 
wildly  the  sc.T.n!;ul  Pilgrims  who  shrank 
from  her  in  the  prest?  Did  he  or  did 
he  not  mar  the  e^«  of  the  story  by 
the  suicide  of  Hesi?rJ  These  questions 
are  Impertinent  and  irrelevant.  The 
only  Hester  Prynne  noT  knowr,  to  the 
reviewer  of  the  opera  ls  il*  b'  jrolne  of 
that  opera. 

. * » 

Mr.  Lathrop's  libretto  is  admirable 
from  a literary  point  of  view.  In  this 
respect  It  is  far  above  the  average 
opera  libretto.  The  story  is  clearly 
told:  there  are  no  superfluous  charac- 


music  and  theories,  naturally  tarries  In 
Wagner’s  workshop  and  tries  his  tools. 
But  these  tools  are  only  willing  and 
effective  in  the  hands  of  a giant. 

Mr.  Damrosch  by  his  employment  of 
the  orchestra  does  not  elucidate,  ac- 
centuate or  enlarge  the  situation  or  the 
display  of  emotion.  There  is  one  clever 
orchestral  touch  when  the  account  of 
Chillingworth's  shipwreck  is  italicized. 
The  instrumentation  in  this  act,  as  In 
the  others,  is,  as  a rule,  thick,  boister- 
ous and  unmeaning.  Throughout  the 
opera  there  is  an  aggravating  abuse  of 
the  stopped  horn.  There  is  little  dis- 
cretion, in  the  laying  on  of  color.  There 
are  few  delicate  effects,  few  nuances. 
And  while  on  the  stage  in  the  first  act 
there  is  neither  melody  nor  truly  ex- 
pressive recitative,  the  orchestra  rages 
below  in  rough  and  monochromatic  bil- 
lows that  swamp  the  singers  and  dis- 
tract the  audience. 

The  "Song  of  the  Brook”  with  which 
the  secoiid  act  opens,  after  a short  and 
agreeable  prelude,  shows  higher  imagi- 
nation and  greater  facility  in  expres- 
sion. The  "Madrigal,”  sung  by  English 
emigrants,  is  effectively  introduced  and 
is  not  without  quiet  charm.  The  curse 
of  Hester  on  those  that  scorn  her  is  of 
little  weight.  I confess  that  the  scenes 
between  Bellingham  and  Chillingworth, 
and  Chillingworth  and  Dimmesdale, 
struck  me  last  night  as  indescribably 
dreary.  Nor  am  I inclined  to  believe 
that  more  impassioned  actors  would 
have  quickened  the  labored  dullness  of 
the  music.  There  was  again  orchestral 
fury.  Here,  as  in  the  long  duet  be- 
tween Hester  and  Dimmesdale,  there  is 
little  spontaneity.  Labor,  labor,  labor. 
From  the  lips  of  the  lovers  there 
springs  no  memorable  strain  of  woe,  re- 
joicing, hope,  or  sensuousness. 

To  me,  although  the  performance 
faltered  last  night,  the  third  act  Is  the 
strongest  of  the  opera.  The  shipmas- 
ter's song  is  characteristic;  and  in  the 
scene  between  Chillingworth  and  Hes- 
ter there  are  sure  dramatic  strokes. 
The  entrance  of  the  Ancient  and  Hon- 
orable Artillery  Company,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  .dignitaries,  the  sight  of 
Arthur  prepared  for  his  ordeal— these 
episodes  are  handled  with  a firmer 
grasp  and  with  a marked  sense  of 
contrast.  The  scene  on  the  scaffold 
seemed  to  me  far  beneath  the  situation. 
The  singers  were  so  exhausted  that 
. possibly  full  justice  was  not  done  ;o 
' the  music.  I am  inclined,  however,  to 
the  belief  that  the  music  itself  is 
without  marked  distinction,  certainly 
the  music  last  evening  did  not  move  the 
hearer,  whereas  it  should  have  shaken 
his  soul.  The  final  chorus,  not  well 
sung,  seemed  perfunctory  and  out  of 
place. 

* * * 

These  are  the  impressions  after  hear- 
ing a first  performance  when  singers 
and  conductor  and  players  are  more  or 
less  nervous.  It  seems  to  me  the  con- 


bTusion  of  the  matte 
rosch  undertook  a highly  ambition* 
task  for  which  he  is  not  at  present 
equipped.  To  succeed  according  to  the 
formulas  of  opera  to  which  he  submit- 
ted himself,  the  most  accomplished  and 
experienced  opera  maker  would  be 
obliged  to  strain  every  nerve;  and  few 
i£,  a,|G . would  dare  to  take  the  subject 
°f  ,Jhe  Scarlet  Letter.”  I do  not  find  1 
in  this  opera  of  Mr.  Damrosch  melodic  ! 
spontaneousness,  sane  mastery  of  bar-  I 
monic  progressions,  rich  and  at  the  I 
same  time  discreet  instrumentation.  ■ 
or,  with  the  exception  of  a very  few  ' 
instances,  unmistakable  dramatic  feel-  ' 
i^&' 

Whether  he  may  have  these  qualities 
in  embryo  is  another  matter.  It  would 
be  a delight  to  say  that  at  present  he  i 
fleir.y  dr5-matic  imagination,  even  ! 
s\  Ith  crudity  of  expression;  but  in  “The  ! 
Scar  et  Letter,”  I find  few  drops  of  I 
voice  : 1 hear  n°  strong  and  individual 

The  performance  was  in  certain  re- 
spects  excellent;  in  other  respects  weak 
Mrs.  Gadski  was  a sympathetic  HestPr 
with  an  amiable  appreciation  of  ’he 
part.  She  never  rose  to  a tragic  height- 
she  never  dominated  the  stage-  but 
her  performance  was  always  discreet 
and  in  tender  moments  it  was  charm-  1 
ing.  Mr.  Berthald  acted  with  discre- 
tion, and  at  times  with  considerable 
power,  a very  trying  part.  These  two 
singers  showed,  and  especially  toward 
the  end  of  the  performance,  the  strain 
and  the  anxiety  of  rehearsal.  Mr 
Mertens  was  an  unimpressive  and  char- 
acterless  Chillingworth  in  a painstak- 
ing way. 

Mr.  Raberg  was  an  excellent  Captain. 
The  Madrigal  was  well  sung,  but  the 
other  choruses  were  not  effective.  The 
scenery  and  the  costumes  showed  care- 
fulness on  the  part  of  the  management 
Tne  orchestra  evidently  took  great  ini 
terest  in  the  performance  and  was  an- 
xious to  do  well  its  part.  That  it  of- 
,t.^n  overpowered  the  singers  was  not  in 
likelihood  its  fault.  • 

There  was  a very*  large  and  very 
friendly  audienc*.  Mr.  Damrosch  and 
the  singers  were  called  out  after  each 
act.  I here  were  wreaths-  there  was 
a speeech  from  Mr.  Damrosch  which  is 
reported  : I sew  here;  and  after  the  final 
fall  of  the  curtain  a loving  cup  was 
given  to  him  by  the  members  of  the 
company. 

Philip_Hale. 

Do  not  weep,  maiden,  for  war  is  kind. 

Because  your  lover  threw  wild  hands  toward 
the  sky 

And  the  affrighted  steed  ran  on  alone, 

Do  not  weep. 

War  is  kind.  _____ 

Mr.  Maher  has  not  shown  lately,  the 
same  "eagerness  and  willingness”  to 
meet  Mr.  Fitzsimmons.  We  do  not 
blame  Mr.  Maher.  We  understand  that 
Mr.  Fitzsimmons  is  a tierce,  athletic, 
big  red  person  who  would  rather  fight 
than  eat.  The  ordinary  man  after  an 
introduction  to  him  is  said  to  resemble 
the  youth  who  assaulted  Artemus 
Ward.  “You  went  in  at  the  place 
where  they  put  the  grain  in,”  said  the 
weeping  mother,  “cum  out  with  the 
straw,  and  you  got  up  into  the  thing- 
amyjlg,  and  let  the  horses  tred  on  you, 
didn’t  you,  my  son?’’ 


The  terrible  fate  of  a smoker  In  a 
London  hospital  may  serve  as  a tract. 
The  victim  had  been  accustomed  to 
smoke  in  bed,  a practice  which  pre- 
sents a happy  combination  of  enjoy- 
ment with  risk.  A day  or  two  ago  he 
was  found  in  bed  so  badly  burnt  that 
he  had  time  only  to  murmur  "Pipe  and 
tobacco!”  before  he  died.  And  yet  the 
fate  cannot  be  regarded  justly  as  un-  , 
timely,  for  the  late  smoker  was  born  1 
in  March,  1796,  and  became  an  habitual  j 
user  of  tobacco  at  the  age  of  15. 

Mr.  Martin  Marslck  is  now  well 
enough  to  go  about.  He  was  present 
at  Adamowski’s  concert,  and  sat  with 
Melba  in  a box.  There  is  a rumor 
that  he  may  fiddle  Saturday  night  at 
the  Symphony  concert. 

“If  the  eighteen  last  days  of  February  be 

Wet,  and  the  first  ten  of  March,  you'll  see 

That  the  spring  quarter,  and  the  summer 
too. 

Will  prove  too  wet.  and  danger  to  ensue." 

The  passionate  press  agent  is  never 
weary  even  at  this  late  day  of  chant-  [ 
Ing  the  glories  of  Blenheim.  But  why 
does  he  not  quote  Pope’s  lines: 

"Thanks,  sir,  cried  I,  *tis  very  fine; 

But  where  d'ye  sleep,  or  where  d’ye  dine?” 

Has  there  been  any  Marlborough  free 
from  greed?  

It  was  on  Feb.  11,  1887,  that  an  emi- 
nent Frenchman  remarked,  "Women 
who  are  entirely  Irreligious,  or  rather 
opposed  to  religion,  yet  must  needs  be- 
lieve in  something,  with  a belief  that 
will  not  brook  contradiction— they  be- 
lieve in  something  else  that  is  super- 
natural, as  tipping  tables,  mediums, 
levitation,  etc.” 

To  W.  D.  W.:  The  best  criticism  of 
"Tristan  und  Isolde”  known  to  us  is 
a picture,  r.ot  a book.  The  picture  is 
by  Mr.  Aubrey  Beardsley;  the  title  is 
“The  Wagnerites."  You  will  find  this 
marvelous  satire  in  the  Yellow  Book  J 
of  October,  1894. 

The  old  story  of  the  Senator  that  ! 
always  carries  a rabbit’s  foot  has  been  I 
revived;  this  time  his  name  is  Black-  I 
burn.  In  Tuscany  the  ceremony  of 
catching  a hare,  plucking  fur  from  it.  j 
letting  it  go  and  bidding  it  carry  away 
the  disorder  .js  hich  afflicts  the  catcher  I 
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the  dismlsser  Is 
countries  the  ha 
-goat.  Then  there's 
itlng-out  rhyme: 

One.  two,  three,  four,  five, 

I caught  a hare  all  alivo, 
fibc,  seven,  eight,  ntno,  ten," 

I let  her  go  ugaln. 

>w  la  there  superstitious  agreement 
hese  cases  of  hare  and  rabbit? 


n’t  It  late  In  the  day  to  discuss  the 
tlon  of  Lincoln’s  belief  In  Chris- 
lty?  He  was  a truly  devout  man; 
a man  of  the  piety  that  Is  bragged 


e Pall  Mall  Gazette  describes  Hall 
le’s  style  as  "Bible  and  Dally  Tele- 
)h.”  Mr.  Caine  admitted  lately  that 
e Scapegoat’’  Is  the  story  of  Ell 
his  sons,  “but  with  Samuel  as  a 
a girl.”  This  leads  the  Gazette  to 
•Samuel  as  a little  girl  suggests 
ilto  possibilities  In  the  way  of  the 
turned  Into  Action.” 


,e  man  who  started  trundling  a 
elbarrow  round  the  -world  at  Lau-  I 
ib  quarreled  with  his  companion—  j 
man  who  was  going  to  give  him 
.slonal  rests  and  rides  In  the  wheel- 
■ow;  and  In  Servia.  he  quarreled 
i his  wife  and  his  existence  and 
g himself  on  a tree.  "He  was 
nptly  cut  down.”  Why? 


Mary  Walker  is  right:  there 
ild  be  places  in  all  cities  and  towns 
re  dogs  could  get  water  and  also 
re  they  could  bathe.  The  English 
.till  further.  In  Bond  Street,  Lon- 
is  a dogs’  "toilet  saloon,"  where 
lies  can  be  shampooed  and  shaved. 


W.  asks  this  question;  “Is  the 
iun elation  of  d-e-a-f  as  ‘def’  due  to 
other  cause  than  Anglomania? 
y years  ago,  and  even  less,  the 
mon  pronunciation  in  this  country 
‘deef.’  Webster's  Dictionary  of 
conHrms  this  statement  and  men- 
s that  ‘def’  Is  common  in  England. 

same  dictionary  refers  to  the 
lies  of  Chaucer  and  Watts  to  show 
the  early  pronunciation  was  ‘deef’ 
Ingland  also.” 


dtp  Hale  will  say.  in  substance,  in  the  Bos- 
Journal  to-morrow  that  the  text  of  Mr.  G. 
itbrop  is  far  superior  to  tl»e  ordinary  il- 
;o  in  literary  merit.  The  only  dramatic 
itions,  however,  are  in  the  first  and  the 
i acts.  The  second  act  is  more  psychologi- 
md.lt  drags. 

e music  of  Mr.  Damroscli  chows  faithful 
y of  Waguer,  but  Mr.  Damroscli  wields 
non  sly  the  tools  of  a giant.  There  is  com- 
tively  little  spontaneity  in  vocal  or  orches- 
wrlting.  The  instrumentation  is  boisterous 
nghout.  and  is  monochromatic.  The  first 
s carried  by  the  situations,  the  acting,  and 
(cneral  interest  in  the  recollection  of  Haw. 
ne’s  story.  The  music  is  without  distinction, 
e scones  by  the  brook  and  the  madrigal  are 
itrongest.  numbers  in  the  second  act.  The 
between  ClMlin(]V.'nrth  and  Dimmrsdale  is 
ry.  and  the  love  duet  does  not  rise  to  the 
ition.  The  opening  of  the  third  act  is  impres- 
and  the  duet  between  ChtlUngwnrth  and 
er  shows  considerable  dramatic  power.  In 
inale  the  situation  is  again  above  the  music, 
e chief  parts  were  taken  acceptably  in  the 
1 by  Gadski,  Berthald,  and  Mertens.  Gad- 
vas  often  most  sympathetic.  The  opera  was 
: in  English. 

r-  Damrosch  was  heartily  applauded  and 
entod  with  wreaths  and  a loving  cup  from 
members  of  the  company. 


le  new  English  Dictionary,  edited 
r.  A.  H.  Murray,  thus  treats  of  the 
lunciation  of  “deaf  (def”).  “The 
Inal  diphthong  remains  In  northern 
ects;  In  standard  English  the  vowel 
long  until  the  modern  period,  and 
ate  as  1717-8  It  was  rimed  with  ‘re- 
by  Prior  and  Watts;  the  pronun- 
lon  (‘dif,’  with  T long)  Is  still  wide- 
Uffused  dialectically,  and  In  the 
ted  States.  In  many  English  dialects 
ea  Is  still  diphthongal,  ‘deeaf.’  ” 
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Thy  Is  it  that  two  men  of  exactly 
same  name  almost  always  hate  each 
er,  although  they  may  never  have 


paragraph  from  Hawthorne’s 
nglish  Note  Books,’’  dated  Liverpool, 

: “I  saw  In  an  American  paper  yes- 
day  that  an  opera,  still  unfinished, 

1 been  written  on  the  story  of  ‘The 
irlet  Letter,’  and  that  several  scenes 
It  had  been  performed  successfully 
New  York.  I should  think  it  might 
ceed  as  an  opera,  though  it  would 
talnly  fall  as  a play.”  A singular 
lection  on  the  part  of  Hawthorne, 
surely  a play  admits  of  the  analytl- 
exposltlon  of  remorse,  revenge,  and 
the  horrid  passions,  while  in  opera 
dramatic  strokes  must  be  shorter 
, quicker,  notwithstanding  Wagner 
d his  theories  to  the  contrary. 


lut  who  was  the  composer  of  this 
era  to  which  Hawthorne  refers? 


that 

been 

liasH 


rake  our  advice,  young  man,  and  do 
t write  books,  essays,  or  even  para- 
aphs  with  an  "authors’  calendar”  in 
nnt  of  you.  All  January,  Robert 
)uis  Stevenson  mocked  our  puny  en- 
avor  with  his  irritating  smile,  and 
i whispered  faintly,  “You  will  never 
tch  the  secret  of  my  style,  which  is 


of  many  simples."  This 

month  Mrs.  Ollphant,  with  the  superl  r- 
lty  of  the  British  matron,  says,  “Be 
careful,  be  very  careful,  what  you 
write.  I blush  so  easily.  And  I have  no 
patience  with  stragglers  from  the  beat- 
en paths  of  conventionality.  My  hand 
aches  now  with  spanking  that  little 
wretched  Thomas  Hardy.”  We  must 
endure  this  smug,  complacent  face  for 
18  days  to  come,  and  then— all  March— 
the  grim  apparition  of  Mr.  T.  Hall 
Caine!  Commend  us  to  a blcyclo  calen- 
dar, a pugilists’  calendar,  or  even  the 
calendar  asserting  each  day  the  merits 
of  the  draughts  and  lotions  prepared  by 
Messrs.  Borax,  Jalap  and  Drench. 


If  the  sun  smile  on  St.  EulaJIe’s  Day, 

It  Is  good  for  apples  and  cider,  they  say. 


And  who  was  Eulalle.  or  Eulalia, 
who  thus  sways  the  weather?  She  was 
a virgin  of  Barcelona,  who  embroidered 
In  tapestry  the  story  of  the  Saints. 
The  unappreciative  heathen  burned  her 
with  torches  in  the  side,  so  that  she 
died  in  her  14th  year  (303).  And  when 
In  878  her  bones  were  discovered,  they 
gave  forth  a sweet  savor.  For  some 
reason  or  other  she  Is  a patron  of 
sailors. 


The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  in  noticing  the 
death  of  Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  says, 
‘‘He  was  seen  at  hl3  best  not  on  the 
walls  of  the  Academy,  but  on  Its  floor. 
• * * He  was  not  a painter’s  painter, 
nor  an  expert’s  painter;  he  mostly 
pleased  the  semi-cultivated  crowd,  and 
was  without  doubt  the  means  of  much 
harmless  enjoyment.” 


It  was  on  the  13th  of  February, 
1871,  that  de  Goncourt  found  Thfiophile 
Gautier  on  the  fifth  floor  of  a house  in 
I Paris,  in  the  lodging  of  a workman, 
j Gautier’s  room  had  for  furniture  an 
Iron  bedstead,  an  old  oaken  arm  chair,  a 
[straw  chair  occupied  by  starved  cats. 
Thirty  or  forty  books  were  on  rough 
| shelves.  The  author  resembled  “a  poor 
and  melancholy  Marino  Faliero  as  he  ap- 
pears at  the  Theatre  Saint-Marcel.”  And 
de  Goncourt  dreamed  of  the  unfair  re- 
muneration in  art.  For  that  same 
morning  he  had  seen  the  sumptuous 
and  abominable  furniture  of  Ponson  du 
Terrall,  who  had  gained  70,000  francs  a 
year.  But  all  like  problems  bothered 
Job;  and  are  they  not  stated  in  that 
marvelous  book? 


The  Cadets  and  their  friends  may  be 
pleased  to  know  that  John  Bellenden 
Ker  insisted  that 

“Mistress  Mary  quite  contrary 
How  does  your  garden  grow?” 
is  a Dutch  satire  aimed  at  the  undue 
practices  of  the  confessors  of  those 
days,  and  it  should  be  spelled 
"Mlstruwes  meere!  guyte-gewaent-treure  I 
Hoe  dus  uwer  garden  grouw?” 

This  being  interpreted  means  "Mis- 
trustful fable!  filling  the  mind  with  ap- 
prehension of  evils  Invented  by  the 
villain  who  profits  by  them,  etc.” 
Even  in  this  case  the  tune  is  just  as 
pretty. 

“Der  Freischuetz  ” Given  by  the 
Damrosch  Company  at  the  Bos- 
ton Theatre— Mrs.  Klafsky  Sings 
the  Part  of  Agathe. 

The  opera  last  evening  at  the  Bos- 
ton Theatre  was  Weber’s  “Der  Freis- 
chiitz.”  Mr.  Lohse  conducted.  The  cast 
was  as  follows: 

Agatha Katharina  Klafsky 

Anna Louise  Mulder 

Ottokar Wilhelm  Mertens 

Cuno Gerhard  Stehmann 

Max Wilhelm  Gruening 

Caspar Emil  Fischer 

Kllian Paul  Lange 

Samiel Julius  von  Putlitz 

Hermit Conrad  Behrens 

It  would  be  impertinent  at  this  late 
day  to  discuss  at  length  the  beauties 
of  Weber’s  masterpiece.  They  are 
familiar  to  all  lovers  of  opera.  They 
are  revealed  even  when  the  singers  are 
of  only  fair  ability  or  the  orchestra  is 
careless  and  carelessly  directed. 

Yet  it  may  here  be  said  that  “Der 
Freischiitz”  is  intensely  German  in  its 
mixture  of  naivetfi,  the  romantic,  and 
the  supernatural.  As  a typical  German 
work,  as  the  work  of  a revolutionary 
who  paved  the  way  for  Wagner,  and 
for  its  own  honest  self,  It  demands 
eminent  consideration  in  performance. 


Now  the  performance  last  evening 
was  unsatisfactory;  as  a whole,  it  was 
the  poorest  of  the  present  season.  In 
the  first  place  the  work  of  the  or- 
chestra, beginning  with  the  overture, 
was  often  ragged;  it  was  also  per- 
functory throughout.  Mr.  Lohse,  who 
showed  admirable  qualities  as  a lead- 
er in  ''Siegfried,”  was  apparently  list- 
less and  without  authority.  By  the 
way,  why  did  he  take  the  simple 
allegretto  of  Kilian’s  mocking  song  at 
an  absurdly  slow  pace,  and  then  coquet 
with  its  peasant  frankness?  There  is 
neither  authority  nor  reason  for  it. 
(Then  Mr.  Lange  sang  it  without 
effect).  No  doubt  the  orchestra  was 
tired,  for  it  has  worked  very  hard; 


but  this  ia  no  excuse  for  the  frequent 
" rtc  ' 


lack  of  precision  and  the  slovenly  at- 
tack last  evening. 


tair"; 

tne  voice  as  though  It  wore  an  orches- 
tral Instrument;  witness  the  vivace  con 
luoco  of  Agatha’s  groat  air.  There 
are  many  intervals  in  “Der  Freischtitz” 
certain  passages  that  almost  defy  agili- 
eontain  passages  that  almost  defy  agili- 
ty. Vet,  when  these  facts  are  taken 
into  consideration,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  Agatha  of  Mrs.  Klafsky 
• was  a sad  disappointment:  for  it  raised 
, the  question  of  whether  Mrs.  Klafsky 
could  ever  have  been  an  admirably 
trained  singer.  Surely,  her  treat- 
[ meat  of  the  short  phrase,  “Welch' 
Schone  Nacht,”  which  many  singers 
I change  to  “Wie  Schon  die  Nacht,” 
must  have  raised  suspicion  in  the 
I breasts  of  her  warmest  admirers.  For 
the  treatment  of  this  phrase  and  other 
cantahile  phrases  was  unmusical  and 
almost  grotesque  in  its  defiance  of  the 


laws  of  song  and  good  taste.  To  speak 
t le 


at  length  of  her  vocal  commissions  and 
omissions  would  be  to  deal  with  tech- 
nicalities, and  such  discussions  are  of 
little  interest  to  the  g'eneral  reader. 

Let,it  be  enough  to  say  that  in  tone 
production,  breathing  and  phrasing 
Mrs.  [Klafsky  appeared  to  her  disadvan- 
tage. Nor  was  her  action  characterized 
by  girlish  grace  or  dramatic  distinction 
Her  performance  was  weak  and  color- 
less. The  solution  of  this  disappoint- 
ment is  simple:  Mrs.  Klafsky  Is  a Wag- 
nerian singer  of  renown,  and  passionate 
declamation  that  is  often  shouting  and 
screaming  tells  inevitably  on  the  voice, 
which,  oh,  ye  reckless  composers,  is. 
after  all,  a delicate,  sensitive  organ. 
The  working  part  of  the  voice  becomes 
dull,  dead,  unmanageable.  Dram  drink- 
ing is  followed  by  depression.  Thus  it 
is  easy  to  see  why  a woman  of  force 
and  an  impressive  Isolde  or  Briinn- 
hilde  may  be  of  little  value  as  Agatha. 


from  serifft'-thlrty  till  midnight  oratter, 
however  noble,  passages  may  be,  1s  in 
a certain  sense  a musical  abomination, 
bchopenhauer  was  right  when  he  added 
to  hia  remarks  about  the  capacity  of 
the  hearer  the  statement  that  opera 
with  short  waits  should  not  last,  every- 
thing included,  over  two  hours  and  a 
half,  or  at  the  most  three  hours. 


. It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  speak  of 
the  other  singers  in  detail.  Let  us  at 
once  except  Miss  Mulder,  whose  Anna 
was  the  most  pleasurable  feature  of  the 
evening.  Mr.  Grtining  has  naturally 
an  excellent  voice,  but  when  the  test  of 
slightly  accompanied  cantabile  is  ap- 
plied, he  shows  the  results  of  Im- 
perfect or  faulty  training  and  the 
straining  and  the  tearing  of  Wagnerian 
heroic  roles.  He  was  at  his  best  in  the 
last  act,  where  there  were  tones  that  I 
charmed.  Max  on  the  German  stage  I 
is  usually  a tenor  of  little  individuality;  | 
Mr.  Griming  made  more  out  of  the  part. 
Mr.  Fischer  is  too  amiable  a person  to 
impersonate  a diabolical  character. 
Did  you  ever  see  him  as  Mephistopheles? 
He  is  then  very  funny,  and  without 
intention,  while  his  Leperello  is  ex- 
actly the  reverse.  Yet  his  Caspar  is  by 
no  means  a bad  performance.  Mr. 
Behrens  was  a respectable  Hermit. 
This  Hermit,  by  the  way,  is  in  the  gal- 
lery of  operatic  bores.  His  picture 
hangs  between  that  of  the  Landgrave 
in  “Tannhauser”  and  the  Harper  in 
“Mignon.” 

The  chorus  work  was  seldom  above 
mediocrity  and  occasionally  it  fell  be- 
low. The  scene  in  Agatha’s  room  was 
marred  by  the  absence  of  a practical 
window  or  balcony,  so  the  expectant 
maiden  waved  her  handkerchief  mainly 
at  the.  audience.  The  great  scene  in 
the  Wolf's  glen  was  made  ridiculous  by  j 
the  absence  of  the  absolutely  neces- 
sary scenic  accessories,  supernatural 
beings,  and  pyrotechnics!  display.  This  | 
scene  was  Indeed  shabbily  presented, 
and  it  fell  flat.  All  in  all,  it  was  an 
off-night. 


The  performance  last  night  brought 
up  the  much-vexed  question  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  singing  one  of  Wagner's  Later 
operas.  Of  this  particular  performance 
there  is  little  need  of  extended  com- 
ment. It  may  be  said  that  the  Hagen 
of  Mr.  Fischer,  a familiar  Impersona- 
tion, was  the  artistic  feature  of  the 
evening.  For  Mr.  Fischer  Is  a singer, 
as  well  as  a well-trained  Wagnerian 
actor.  Next  to  the  performance  of  Mr. 
Fischer  must  be  placed  the  Gunther  of 
Mr.  Mertens  and  the  trio  of  Rhine- 
m alliens.  I do  not  say  that  Mr.  Mer- 
tens and  the  maidens  were  faultless, 
hut  they  often  commanded  musical  re- 
spect. Nor  is  the  Gertrune  of  Miss  El- 
benschiitz  to  be  idly  dismissed.  Her 
portrayal  was  at  least  discreet,  and 
there  were  moments  when  she  was 
girlish  and  charming. 

But  how  was  it  with  Briinnhilde  and' 
Siegfried? 

From  the  standpoint,  not  only  of  the 
pedagogue  but  from  that  of  the  honest 
lover  of  song  who  is  not  hypercritical, 
their  singing  was  for  the  most  part 
bad,  hopelessly  bad.  Mrs.  Klafsky, 
while  she  was  dramatically  strong  in 
conventional  manner  and  in  spite  of 
frequently  unpleasant  facial  expression, 
shouted  as  a strong  woman  rejoicing 
in  her  strength.  In  German  opera  it 
is  prudent  for  the  hearer  not  to  bo 
over-nice  in  minding  the  question  of 
the  true  pitch.  Nino  out  of  ten  of  Ger- 
man singers  of  wide  reputation  are  In- 
clined to  false  intonation.  But  last 
evening  Mrs.  Klafsky  was  often  dis- 
tressingly false.  The  same  remarks 
apply  in  a measure  to  Mr.  Alvary,  al- 
though dramatically  he  showed  finer 
methods  and  a simpler,  nobler  style. 
It  is  not  possible  to  praise  his  tone  pro- 
duction; it  is  true  that  the  silver  quality 
that  once  characterized  his  voice  is 
sadly  debased  (German  silver,  to  quote 
an  old  jest  of  Artemus  Ward);  but  there 
were  quiet,  reposeful  passages  in  whlcii 
he  made  his  way  to  the  heart  of  the 
hearer. 


This  evening  the  opera  will  be  “Got- 
terdarr.merung,”  with  Mrs.  Klafsky  as 
Briinnhilde.  Miss  Eibensehiitz  as 
Gutrune,  Alvary  as  Siegfried^  Popovici 
as  Guthen,  and  Fischer  as  Hagen. 

Philip  Hale. 


Is  it  necessary,  is  it  inevitable  that 
the  music  of  Wagner  should  be  shouted, 
till  beauty  of  tone  and  real  passionate 
strength  are  lost  in  explosive  screams? 
Certainly  singers  must  scream  to  be 
heard,  if  the  orchestra  Is  remorseless 
In  its  power,  as  it  was  last  night.  But 
are  these  conditions  unavoidable?  We 
have  heard  singers  here  in  “Lohengrin” 
and  in  “Die  Meistersinger”  in  Italian. 
These  operas  do  not  furnish  the  real 
test.  Not  until  great  singers— not  de- 
claimers— are  heard  here  in  the  Trilogy, 
can  Boston  audiences  solve  the  prob- 
lem. The  question  Is  not  merely  one  of 
a sunken  orchestra.  I have  been  at 
performances  in  Bayreuth,  where 
Materna  shrieked  below  the  pitch  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  opera; 
and  hot  was  the  enthusiasm. 

The  pity  of  it  is  that  the  screamer,, 
not  the  self-contained,  artistic  singer, 
in  Wagner  is  apt  to  get  the  louder  ap- 
plause, especially  when  she  or  he  ia 
false  to  the  pitch.  Plutarchian  com- 
parisons are  not  arguments;  they  are 
not  to  he  made  rashly.  Last  week  we 
heard  a Briinnhilde  who  did  not  find  It 
necessary  to  force  her  tones  or  wax 
hysterical  in  song.  But  perhaps  Milka 
Ternina  is  not  imbued  “with  the  truo 
spirit  of  Wagner,”  whatever  that 
may  be. 

Philip  Halk. 


/d.  b 


“ Gotterdaemmerung  ” as  Performed 
by  the  Damrosch  Company  at 
the  Boston  Theatre. 


According  to  a wise  old  English  cal- 
endarian,  “About  this  time  all  nature 
begins  to  revivify;  gnats  play  about 
end  insects  swarm  under  sunny 
hedges.” 


“Gotterdammerung”  was  the  opera 
last  evening  at  the  Boston  Theatre. 
Mr.  Otto  Lohse  was  the  conductor-  The 
cast  was  as  follows: 

Brunnhilde ...Katharina  Klafsky 

Siegfried Max  Alvary 

Gunther... -Wilhelm  Mertens 

Hagen Emil  Fischer 

Gutrune Rlza  Eibenschuetz 

Rhinemairien Nina  Schilling 

Rhinemaideri Marie  Maurer 

Rhinemaiden Marie  Mattfeid 

“Gotterdammerung”  would  be  a re- 
markably impressive  opera  sf  a con- 
ductor had  the  courage  to  make  more 
heroic  cuts  and  if  the  two  chief  singers 
could  sing  the  music  allotted  to  them. 
There  Is  action  that  interests,  there  is 
coherency  of  developed  plot,  there  Is  a 
tragic  appeal  to  human  sympathy;  but 
the  action  is  often  needlessly  stopped 
for  the  sake  of  personal  explanations, 
digressions  concerning  events  that  hap- 
pened some  years  before,  riddles  put  to 
the  universe.  The  heroes  and  the  hero- 
ines of  the  Trilogy  and  “Tristan”  ex- 
hibit the  world-famous  stolidity  of  the 
North  American  Indians,  who  never 
were  so  truly  brave  as  when  they  en- 
dured a long  pow-wow  with  features 
that  never  twitched.  The  time  may  come 
when  even  those  who  believe  in  the 
plenary  inspiration  of  Wagner  will  sigh 
with  relief  at  the  omission  of  his  Book! 
of  Chronicles  and  his  Leviticus. 

In  this  opera  is  some  of  the  finest, 
music  ever  written  by  Wagner.  Greateri 
cuts  than  those  now  made  would  en-! 
large  the  grandeur  of  the  nobler  scenes. 
The  hearer  would  not  be  jaded  by  the' 
time  that  Brunnhilde  performs  the  sut- 
tee. For  Schopenhauer  was  right;  the 
ear  will  only  receive  a certain  number 
of  musical  impressions.  Remember  that 
In  opera  the  eye  as  well  as  the  ear  is 
taxed;  and  sometimes  the  intelligence  is 
'taxed;  and,  alas  for  the  composer, 
sometimes  the  memory  is  taxed.  OnS 
great  element  of  the  astounding  success 
of  “Cavalleria  Rusticana”  was  the  fact 
that  the  intense  passion  lasted  for  a 
short  time  and  without  the  fall  of  the 
^curtain.  Any  opera  that  drags  along 


Let  us  rather  for  a moment  glance 
at  a question  of  aristology.  Aristology, 
as  the  bright  little  girl  with  the  blue 
saSh  knows,  has  been  defined  by  an 
expert  as  the  science  which  provides 
for  man  his  best  meal  In  the  best  way. 
Now  we  have  received  a charmingly 
worded  letter  from  “C.  P.  L.  G.,"  ask- 
ing us  for  hints  concerning  dinners 
for  a week.  “My  husband,"  she  writes, 
“is  very  nervous,  and  Monday  just  be- 
fore dinner  he  exclaimed,  ’I’ve  no  ap- 
petite; I suppose  we’re  going  to  have 
that old  dish  again;  for  It’s  Mon- 

day.’ I know  dear  George  has  to 
work  hard,  but  I dislike  such  lan- 
guage, especially  In  the  presence  of  the 
children.  Will  you  suggest  a new  or- 
der of  courses?” 


Singularly  enough,  tomorrow  we  be- 
gin to  follow  the  example  of  the  im- 
perial gourmet  Geta,  who  had  all  sorts 
of  meat  served  up  to  him  In  alpha- 
betical order.  Today  we  have  ordered 
a.  light  and  nutritious  meal  to  be  chosen 
from  this  list:  Asparagus  soup,  amber 
soup,  acid  sauce,  apricots,  aspic  jelly, 
angel  cake,  ash  cake,  artichokes,  apples 
(raw,  and  In  at  least  13  cooked  forms 
from  apple  johnny  to  apple  porcupine), 
almonds,  arrow  root.  There  Is  a noble 
list  of  drinks,  from  Apollinaris  to  ab- 
sinthe. 


We  confess  we  look  forward  with 
more  pleasure  to  the  feast  of  tomorrow, 
for  even  bacon  and  beer  would  sus- 
tain life  agreeably;  or  “dear  George" 

1 might  prefer  beans  and  burgundy.  With 
C come  cod  and  chablis.  And  If  the 
last  letters  of  the  alphabet  may  bring 
perplexity,  remember  that  occasional 
fasting  refreshes  soul  and  body. 


Can  any  one  answer  this  question  of 
“Constant  Reader”?  “Can  you  Inform 
the  writer  what  is  the  heaviest  fall  of 
snow  recorded  in  New  England?  What 
year?  And  was  four  feet  of  snow  on 
a level  ever  known?” 


I , 


Is  it  not  true,  oh  ye  scientific  men,  that 
Hertz  and  Lenard  did  much  to  develop 
a branch  of  physics  In  connection  with 
which  Professor  Rfintgen  has  all  the 
priory  of  discovery?  Did  not  Denard 
when  he  found  that  the  cathode  rays 
from  a vacuum  tube  fitted  with  an 
aluminium  window  would  act  upon  a 
sensitive  photogTaphio  plate,  come  near 
to  anticipation  of  the  secret? 

“I  would  give  anything  to  look  inside 
your  heart.”  You  may  have  said  this. 
Miss  Eustacia,  In  an  impassioned  mo- 
ment to  some  adoring  swain.  There  is 
a probability  of  your  being  able  soon 
to  make  such  practical  tests. 

This  reminds  us  that  the  Critic  finds 
fault  with  Mr.  Hamlin  Garland,  tile 
rising  young  Iconoclast,  because  in  his 
latest  novel  one  of  his  characters  was 
“ennuied."  The  Critlo  objects  to  the 
verb,  which  is  not  “new,”  but  of  re- 
spectable age  and  of  good  repute.  Syd- 
ney Smith,  in  "Moral  Philosophy” 
(1805),  says:  “They  (animals)  rejoice, 
play,  are  ennuied,  as  we  are.  “Another 
interesting  instance  is  from  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  (1808):  ‘‘If  the  common 
people  are  ennul’d  with  the  fine  acting 
of  Mrs.  Siddons."  Some  writers,  as 
one  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  (1888),  spell 
the  word  “ennuyed.” 

This  verb,  English  by  naturalization, 
is  used  only  in  the  past  participle.  We 
own  we  do  not  like  such  adoptions  Into 
the  language  as  “ennuyd,”  the  adjec- 
tive, “afflicted  with  ennui,”  or  Mrs. 
Jameson’s  title  "Diary  of  an  Ennuyde.” 
iBut  all  this  provokes  yawning. 

A female  child  with  two  perfect  heads 
and  only  one  body  was  born  lately  . 
'at  Blanzy,  near  Autun.  It  is  gravely  j 
reported  that  the  priest  who  baptized 
her  (or  them)  was  ordered  by  his  eccle- 
siastical superiors  to  perform  the  cer- 
emony separately  for  each  head. 

Lassalle,  the  well-known  operatic 
singer,  whose  disappearance  from  the 
stage  two  years  ago  has  been  a con- 
stant puzzle  to  the  public,  is  now  a 
prosperous  cement  manufacturer  and  a 
provincial  Mayor  at  Chantemelle,  a few 
miles  from  Paris.  He  inherited  a few 
'acres  of  chalk  there  some  five  years 
ago,  and  this  induced  him  to  study  the 
process  of  cement  making,  with  which 
She  became  so  fascinated  that  he  aban- 
doned his  artistic  career  and  invested 
all  his  savings  in  a factory. 

Autolycus  thinks  women  are  respon- 
sible, almost  exclusively,  for  the  nam- 
ing and  misnaming  of  colors.  They 
itake  the  work  in  hand  with  a most  per- 
| verse  energy  and  definiteness.  “What 
do  you  call  it?”  one  shopping  woman 
will  ask  another,  pausing  in  admira-  j 
jtion  before  something  more  than  usu-  j 
(ally  distressing  in  a blouse.  “It’s  not  | 
a pink,”  replies  her  friend,  with  ani- 
mation; “it’s  a peach— a beautiful  ' 
ipeach."  Again,  with  decision,  “I  call 
(that  puce.”  What  they  call  it  matters 
so  little,  especially  as  their  names  are 
jof  this  arbitrary,  character,  „ 

MUSIC. 


Milka  Ternina’s  Triumph 
as  Elizabeth. 


“Tannhaeuser”  Performed  by 
the  Damrosch  Co. 


An  Excellent  Concert  Given  by 
the  Cecilia  Club. 


The  opera  last  evening  at  the  Boston 
Theatre  was  “Tannhausser.”  Mr.  Dam- 
rosch led  There  was  a very  large  and 
applausive  audience.  The  cast  was  as 

follows: 


Tannhauser  Wilhelm  Gruening 

Venus  Louise  Mulder 

Elisabeth  Milka  Ternina 

Landgrave  Conrad  Behrens 

Wolfram  Wilhelm  Metiens 

Walther  Anton  Walther 

Biterolf  Gerhard  Siehniann 

Heinrich  Albert  Geleng 

Reimar  Edward  Bromberg 

Shepherd  Marie  Mattfeld 


In  one  respect,  at  least,  the  perform- 
ance was  a memorable  one.  Not  that  it 
was  a bad  one  in  other  respects.  Mr. 

| Griming  as  Tannhauser  displayed  a mo- 
bility of  face  and  dramatic  power  that 
surprised  those  who  knew  him  only  by 
the  paits  he  has  hitherto  assumed  here, 
and  although  his  singing  was  not  al- 
ways to  be  commended,  or  held  up  as 
an  example  to  the  young,  it  was  consid- 
erably above  the  efforts  of  the  German 
tenors  who  have  visited  us  of  late.  Miss 
Mulder  gave  abundant  physical  rea- 


sons for  Knight’s  infatuation,  although 
the  angular  music  of  Venus  was  not 
turned  into  sensuous  wooing  by  her 
vocal  art.  Mr.  Behrens  was  the  same 
trustworthy,  intelligent  bass  who  seems 
i doomed  by  a cruel  fate  to  be  cast  con- 
stantly as  an  operatic  bore,  for  the 
Landgrave,  as  well  as  King  Henry  the 
Fowler,  are  prominent  portraits  in  the 
famous  gallery.  Mr.  Mertens,  who  ap- 
parently is  not  allowed  the  usual  holi- 
day, sang  the  part  of  Wolfram  with 
understanding  and  with  uncommon 
purity  of  intonation;  uncommon— for 
Wolfram,  as  a rule,  is  a traitor  to  the 
pitch,  although  true  in  his  devotion  to 
Elizabeth.  The  minor  characters  were 
well  enough  taken.  The  chorus,  as  is 
its  wont  in  this  opera,  was  often  false  , 
in  intonation.  The  orchestra  was  under 
control,  and  its  work  was  excellent. 

* * * 

The  memorable  feature  of  the  per- 
formance was  the  Elizabeth  of  Miss 
Ternina,  whose  impersonation  of  the 
tender,  spotless  maiden  was  also  the 
feature  of  this  season  of  German  opera. 
Although  a Croatian  by  birth,  Miss 
Ternina  is  in  the  catalogue  a German 
singer;  only  in  the  catalogue,  not  in 
the  invidious  meaning  of  the  word;  for 
she  would  grace  the  operatic  stage  of 
any  nation.  She  is  a singer  of  high  race, 
a singer  who  not  only  can  sing,  but  one 
who  does  sing.  Her  tone-production, 
her  breathing,  her  knowledge  of  em- 
ploying tone  color  to  enlarge  or  char- 
acterize a sentence  of  the  text,  her 
phrasing,  her  vocal  artistry,  are  a 
great  and  rare  delight.  Not  once  last 
evening  did  she  force  a tone;  net  once 
was  there  a scream,  or  the  suggestion 
or  the  fear  of  a scream. 

.Now  this  singularly  winning  and  well- 
trained  voice  is  the  instrument  of  a 
I sensitive,  brainy  woman,  who  is  able 
to  move  and  thrill  an  audience  without 
losing  her  self-possession  and  the  fac- 
ulty of  critical  self-examination.  This 
vocal  technique,  this  dramatic  skill, 

■ this  temperament  are  combined  in  an 
i apparition  of  enchanting  individuality. 
Again,  this  individuality  vivifies  the 
impersonation,  whatever  it  may  be, 
without  self-assertion.  The  Briinnhilde 
in  “Die  Walkure”  and  in  “Siegfried,” 
and  her  Elizabeth  are  not  merely  three 
appearances  of  Miss  Ternina  in  differ- 
ent situations,  scenes  and  costumes. 
The  three  women  are  separate  individu- 
als, and  yet  the  fragrant  charm  of  the 
woman  beautifies  the  atmosphere  of  ' 
each  one.  In  other  words,  Miss  Ter- 
nina impersonates. 

How  maidenly  was  the  interview  with 
Tannhauser!  How  sweetly  submissive 
was  Elizabeth  in  the  scene  with  the 
Landgrave!  How  effective  and  yet  how 
discreet  was  her  action  after  the  reve- 
lation of  Tannhauser’s  unpardonable 
sin!  And  who  can  forget  the  kneeling 
woman  before  the  Madonna;  the  inef- 
fable purity  of  a prayer  in  which  there 
was  no  taint  of  earthly  recollection;  the 
grace  and  the  dignity  of  her  refusal  of 
Wolfram’s  aid? 

I do  not  remember  for  the  last  20 
years  such  a masterpiece  of  simple  and 
heart  breaking  agony  on  the  operatic 
stage  as  that  portrayed  in  song  and 
action  by  Milka  Ternina  in  the  third 
act  of  “Tannhauser.” 

And  there  was  always  the  thought  of 
reserve  strength.  There  was  no  vlo- 
! lent,  palpable,  incongruous  appeal.. 
There  was  no  hysteria-  For  once  in  anj 
j opera  of  Wagner  a woman  appeared 
who  not  only  understood  the  part  and 
| entered  into  it  but  also  sang  it  exqui- 
sitely. No  wonder  that  the  great  audi- 
ence applauded  wildly. 

It  is  a pity  that  this  brave  artist,  the 
glory  of  the  Munich  opera,  has  ap- 
peared in  only  a few  parts  in  Boston. 
It  would  be  a pleasure  to  see  her  as 
Fidelio;  for,  according  to  report,  her 
impersonation  of  the  devoted  wife  is 
marvelous.  Yet  as  Briinnhilde  and  as 
Elizabeth  she  has  showed  indisputably 
surpassing  art.  Her  presence  was  an 
unalloyed  joy.  The  memory  of  her  will 
be  precious. 

Philip  Hale, 

CECILIA  CONCERT. 

Music  well  composed  and  for  the  most 
part  very  pleasing  to  hear,  yet  of  no 
special  importance,  entertained  the 
audience  of  the  Cecilia  in  Music  Hall 
last  evening.  The  program  read  as  fol- 
lows; “O,  Gladsome  Light,”  Sullivan; 
“At  Night,”  Saint  Saens;  Lullaby, 
Chadwick;  Faust  Fantaisle,  for  violin, 
Sarasate  (Miss  Olive  Mead);  “Wynken, 
Blynken  and  Nod,”  Nevin;  “The  Pray- 
er,” Marehetti;  songs  (a),  “Irish  Love 
Song,”  “Margaret  Lang;”  (b),  "Sun- 
shine Song,”  Grieg;  (c),  “The  Danza, 
Chadwick  (Mrs.  Jeannie  Crocker  Fol- 
let);  “Sir  Patrick  Spens,”  De  Pearsall; 
solos  for  violin,  Romanay  Svendsenjl 
Rhapsodie,  Hongroise,  Hauser  (Miss 
Mead);  “The  Woodland  Angelus,” 
Dvorak;  “Judge  Me,  O God,”  Mendels- 
sohn. 

The  part  songs,  as  a general  rule, 
were  well  sung.  The  long  sustained , 
tones  of  the  vocal  nocturne  by  Saint  , 
Sagns  tested  successfully  the  sostenuto  ! 
of  the  ensemble,  and  fine  effects  of  j 
light  and  shade  were  made  with  the 
Dutch  lullaby  by  Nevin.  The  Mar- 
chetti  selection  sounded  antiquated 
enough,  to  be  sure,  but  if  we  mistake 
not,  its  composer  is  none  other  than 
Phillipo  Marehetti,  born  in  1835,  and 
who  is  an  adept  in  writing  backward,  i. 
e.,  just  as  the  old  Italian  composers 
■were  wont  to  write.  The  Cecilia  did  not 
sing  his  music  well,  and  each  depart- 
ment of  the  club  seemed  to  have  a 
special  pitch,  but  the  music  itself, 
which  is  neither  fish,  flesh  nor  fowl, 
may  never  be  sung  tunefully,  and  the 
musical  world  will  certainly  survive  if 
it  is  never  sung  again.  The  Faust 
Fantaisie  by  Sarasate,  played  by  Miss 
Olive  Mead,  was  handicapped  by  an 
over  loud  accompaniment;  as  for  the 
artist  herself,  it  is  a pleasure  to  recog- 
: nize  that  she  has  passed  the  prodigy 
age  and  that  she  now  plays  after  the 
manner  of  an  experienced  musician. 

Her  left  hand  is  masterly  and  her 
bow  arm  well  cultivated.  The  opening 
chords  of  the  fantaisle,  so  tyrannical 
in  their  demands,  were  given  out  with 
great  elasticity,  dash,  freedom  and 
correctness.  She  was  refined  and  sym- 
pathetic also  in  her  treatment  of  the 
romanze  by  Svendsen,  but  for  the  se- 
lection itself  I care'  but  little,  for  It  is 
like  a turgid,  old-fashioned  essay,  with- 
out the  least  poetic  feeling.  The 


Rhapsodie  Hongroise  went  finely  and' 
Miss  Mead  was  long  and  loudly  ap- 
plauded, even  after  responding  to  an 
encore  with  an  Hungarian  dance  by 
Brahms.  Mrs.  Follet  was  likewise 
honored  and  sung  with  refined  and 
pleasing  effect  a group  of  songs,  as 
above  noted;  but  the  refrain  of  the 
sunshine  song  is  almost  one  of  rap- 
ture, at  least  it  is  generally  so  sung  by 
Norwegian  vocalists,  and  it  was  very 
differently  Interpreted  by  Mrs.  Follet 
Nevertheless,  she  was  not  so  far  out 
of  the  way,  for  the  sun  shines  through 
a cloud  throughout  this  so-called  sun-  ' 
shine  song. 

G.  L.  Capes. 


For  those  who  read  aright  are  well  aware 
That  Jaques,  sighing  in  the  forest  green, 
Oft  on  his  heart  felt  less  the  load  of  care 
Than  Falstaff,  revelling  his  rough  mates 
between. 


The  Barrett  Loan  collection  attracts  ) 
many  art  lovers.  Although  the  taste 
of  the  collector  was  a little  too  catho- 
lic, he  knew  and  appreciated  a master-  : 
piece. 

Those  boys  in  Watertown  should  not  j 
be  harshly  blamed  for  their  passion 
for  pigeons.  Galen  ranks  the  pigeon  I 
next  to  the  partridge  in  excellence, 
although  the  Arabian  leeches  condemn  I 
its  flesh  as  heating.  Then,  too,  pigeons  J 
are  remarkably  intelligent.  They  know  [ 
the  power  of  the  evil  eye,  and  they 
spit  in  the  mouths  of  their  young  for 
their  safe  keeping. 


To  T.  G. : We  have  received  your 
specimen  paragraph:  ‘“Mr.  W.  K.  Van- 
derbilt will  not  marry  Miss  Bend.’  So 
she  will  not  unbend.”  We  are  obliged 
to  decline  your  .proposition.  Why  don’t 
you  write  to  Bunch  or  Death-in-Life? 


Mr.  Fitzsimmons  speaks  like  a plain 
man  in  Homer.  “I  am  not  stuck  on 
fighting.  I can  make  horseshoes  or  go 
on  the  stage.”  Make  horseshoes,  Fitz,  1 
and  be  a village  blacksmith.  Then  j 
long  winter  nights  as  the  men  sit  about 
the  stove  in  the  store  you  can  tell  of  . 
sporting  days  at  El  Paso,  and  no  one  j 
■will  dare  to  contradict  you. 


Mr.  Joy,  . an  English  sculptor,  has 
just  finished  a bust  of  Dr.  Depew.  It’s 
an  after-dinner  speaking  likeness. 


The  late  Ambroise  Thomas,  Director 
of  the  Paris  Conservatory,  wrote  much 
music.  He  will  be  remembered  by 
“Mignon;"  and  yet  his  early  comic 
operas,  particularly  his  "Caid,"  are  his 
most  spontaneous  works.  A man  of 
fine  taste,  he  was  timid,  and  he  fol- 
lowed in  opera  where  he  should  have 
led. 


Aristology,  so  far  as  bachelors  are 
concerned,  is  the  art  of  never  break- 
fasting at  home,  and  always  dining 
abroad. 


Mr.  Fitzsimmons  — we  are  never 
a-weary  of  the  hero — will  not  meet 
Corbett,  “unless  the  latter  gets  a repu- 
tation.” But  he  has  a reputation — 
that’s  the  trouble  with  him. 


Muse,  bid  the  morn  awake. 
Sad  winter  now  declines. 
Each  bird  doth  choose  a mate* 
This  day’s  St.  Valentine. 


It  was  on  February  14,  1647,  that  Mr. 
James  Plowel  made  this  sage  reflection 
in  the  Fleet  Prison:  “There  is  a say- 
ing that  carrieth  with  it  a great  deal 
of  Caution,  ‘From  him  whom  I trust, 
God  defend  me,  for  from  him  whom  I 
trust  not,  1 will  defend  myself.’  ” 


And  it  was  on  February  14,  1881,  that 
Zola  cried  out,  “The  death  of  Flau- 
bert, to  be  struck  down  as  by  lightning, 
that  is  the  desirable  death.” 


The  withdrawal  of  Prof.  Murphy 
from  the  chair  of  Athletics  would  be 
ah  irreparable  blow  to  the  prosperity 
of  Yale. 


Hearken  again  to  the  golden  words  of 
Autolycus: 

It  is  possible  to  forgive  much  to, the 
middle-class  hostess.  She  has  an  enor- 
mous amount  to  do.  as  a rulo,  and  that 
enormous  amount  she  must  do  herself. 
True,  she  imposes  tasks  that  her  grand- 
mothers would  have  left  alone  In  her 
desire  to  oe  “up  to  date,"  “in  the 
know,”  or,  in  the  words  of  the  better 
educated  and  more  refined,  “to  bo  en- 
lightened,” or  “to  march  with  the 
times.”  Who  blames  her  for  regulating 
her  hospitality?  But  to  forgive  cold 
tea  and  stewy  were  Impossible.  Here 
Is  an  outrage  against  hospitality  that 
cannot,  be  condoned.  Tea  that  has  been 
standing  more  than  five  minutes  is  un- 
drinkable, and  tea  watered  from  a luke- 
warm ewer  equally  so.  Am  urn  with 
the  beverage  made  after  the  Scandina- 
vian fashion — that  Is,  poured  off  the 
leaves  directly  it  is  infused,  might  be 
kept  hot  easily  and  conveniently,  but 
otherwise  the  contents  of  the  teapot 
should  be  renewed  from  the  kitchen  for 
every  batch  of  visitors — a rule  that  the 
average  middle-class  hostess  would  not 
dare  to  enforce,  for  she  is,  as  a rule, 
terribly  afraid  of  her  servants. 


Here  is  a story  that  is  going  the 

rounds  of  the  English  newspapers  of 
ithe  European  Continent,  yet  it  la  an 
old  traveler’s  tale:  A lady  who  has 
just  returned  from  the  Rand,  relates 
a somewhat  gruesome  experience  which 
occurred  to  her  in  one  of  the  leading 
iJohannesburg  hotels  during  the  scarcity 
of  water.  She  happened  one  day  to  see 
two  cans  of  water  standing  outside  a 
bathroom  door,  and  the  temptation  to 
, take  a bath  was  too  strong  to  be  re- 
sisted. While  enjoying  the  luxury  so 
long  denied  her,  the  lady  was  startled 
by  a clamor  at  the  door,  and  a voice 
which  Implored  her  In  broken  English 
not  to  pull  up  the  plug.  “Do  not  use 
.too  mooch  zoap,  madame;  I vant  ze 
vater  for  ze  gonsommS!”  The  lady  did 
not  dine  at  the  table  d’hote  that  even- 
ing. 

QJr' , 

The  young  man  who  composedly  periled  bis 
life  and  lost  it  has  done  exceedingly  well  for 
himself,  while  the  man  who  has  not  periled] 
his  life  and  retains  it  to  old  age  in  riches 
and  case  has  perhaps  achieved  nothing  for 
himself  worth  mentioning. 


This  reminds  us  that  a great  au- 
thority on  aristology  remarks  that  to 
be  enabled  to  eat  more  and  longer 
without  any  inconvenience  is  what  a 
gourmand  ought  to  have  most  at  heart, 
for  a disease  which  requires  several 
days  of  abstinence  is  a truly  sorrow- 
ful case.  • 

“Mistress  Prue”  writes  to  the  Jour- 
nal as  fellows:  “Are  all  Boston  men 

rude?  Thursday  night  at  the  Boston 
Theatre,  in  the  cloak  room,  after  the 
performance  was  over,  I was  stand- 
ing  in  line.  A man— a large  man  1 
with  sharp  elbows— knocked  me  out 
and  took  my  place,  and  I saw  several 
ladies  treated  in  similar  fashion.  In 
fact,  I never  saw  so  many  instances  ; 
of  absolute  male  boorishness  as  that 
night.  No  apology,  but  pushing  and  | 
jamming,  and  trampling  on  skirts.  I 
live  in  New  York,  where  we  do  not  ! 
boast  of  culture." 

The  second  number  of  the  Aeronauti- 
cal Annual  (1836)  edited  by  Mr.  James 
Means  is  just  out,  and  among  the  in- 
teresting articles  are  essays  by  Mr. 

J.  B.  Millet  on  the  Malay  and  the 
Hargrave  Kites. 

Mr.  Means,  as  is  well  known,  is  an 
enthusiast.  He  looks  with  confidence 
to  the  day  when  he  can  fly  from  Bos- 
ton to  York  Harbor.  At  present  he 
encourages  with  pen  and  purse  inven- 
tors and  scientists.  “The  only  trouble 
with  Means,”  said  Old  Chimes  at  the  I 
Porphyry  Club  last  evening,  “is  that 
there  are  no  flies  on  him.” 

An  unhappy  clergyman  marriec^  his 
wife  in  Boston.  The  story  is  simple 
and  sad:  "She  sang  in  the  choir,  back 
of  the  pulpit,  and  I fell  in  love  with 
her.  I married  her  two  months  after 
I met  her.”  He  should  have  consulted 
the  organist,  who  could  have  advised 
him  as  to  her  temper.  When  in  doubt 
about  a church  singer,  always  con-  J 
suit  the  organist. 

The  good"  men  and  women  that  see 
only  one  word,  “Armenia,"  on  the  map 
are  invited  respectfully  to  look  for  a 
moment  at  the  reports  of  the  Investi- 
gation of  Georgian  prisons. 

This  story  about  Jean  de  Reszke’s  im- 
* pending  marriage  is  old,  oh,  so  old.  It 
always  arrives  here  a few  days  before 
the  tenor. 

The  "nice”  people  of  whom  Dean 
Swift  spoke  are  still  advertising  Thomas 
Hardy’s  great  novel.  Someone  should 
assist  them  in  choosing  their  adjectives 
of  vituperation.  “Erotic”  is  the  last 
word  to  be  applied;  "polygonic,”  would 
be  just  as  appropriate. 

Some  may  smile  at  Prof.  Nagelvoort 
for  his  charge  of  cruelty  brought 
against  Mrs.  Nagelvoort  because  she 
would  not  listen  to  his  lectures  on 
chemistry.  And  yet  many  an  author 
is  wounded  to  the  quick  by  his  wife’s 
j indifference  to  the  children  of  his  brain. 

“The  Scarlet  Letter”  is  the  letter  A. 
We  hope  that  managers  will  not  look 
upon  it  as  a letter  B. 

It  was  on  the  15th  of  February,  1S09, 
that  Mr.  E.  T.  Hawden  ordered  the 
Mirror  Newspaper  (London)  for  the 
benefit  of  Mrs.  Kinley,  of  Crossack, 
Ballasalla,  Isle  of  Man,  and  for  this 
reason:  "Mrs.  Kinley  likes  your  news- 

paper the  best  of  any,  because  you 
often  insert  accounts  of  shocking  accl- 
j dents,  murders,  and  other  terrible  de- 
] s tractions,  which  so  lamentably  happen 
j to  mankind.  As  such,  your  newspaper 
Is  a warning'  voice,  and  an  admonition 
for  people  to  watch  for  their  own  wel- 
fare, and  to  be  aware.” 

The  good  news  cornea  from  the  South 
| that  Mrs.  Sallle  Beckwith,  69  years  of 
ege,  has  given  birth  to  a quartet  of 
healthy  babes.  One  of  the  boys  has  a 
'double  row  of  fully  developed  teeth. 
jWhile  we  congratulate  Mrs.  Beckwith, 
the  dental  prodigy  is  not  alone  in  the 
history  of  the  race.  M.  Curius  was 
born  with  teeth,  hence  his  surname 
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teenth  Concert  of  the  Boston 
lyraphony  Orchestra  in  Music 
Jail— Appearance  of  Kate  Rolla, 
loprano,  and  Martin  Marsick,  j 
Violinist.  I 


itntus.  Another  Instance  Js  On. 
pyrin s Carbo.  Drlptlno,  the  daugh- 
of  Mlthrtdates,  hud  a double  row; 
the  learned  Columbus— not  the  hero 
‘H92”— swears  that  his  boy  Phoebus 
a triple  row.  Louis  XIII.  had  a 
ible  row  In  one  Jaw,  which  lnter- 
prl  with  quickness  of  speech. 


mong  the  430  dime  novels  found  In 
ave  near  Fort  Meadow  were  there 
- of  those  that  delighted  boyhood  a 
irter  of  a century  ago?  Was  there 
opy  of  "Mad  Mllce,  the  Death  Shot” 
"Snaky  Snodgrass,”  or  “Silver- 
ls,”  or  "Seth  Jones?”  Thero  were 
sterpleees  In  those  days;  and  even 
stnld  North  American  Review  did 
disdain  to  review  them. 


he  Truth  In  Boston  has  a new  cover 
graceful  design.  The  entertaining 
■kly  Is  now  assuredly  the  naked  and 

upurgated  truth. 


5.  ,a  j. i«o 1 a great*  pleasure  to  find 

the  coitfnlSr  of  the  program  book  for- 

jSSHF  mcTaov^  SCSPndSSyufg- 

?hkf  valuable  *tn  formation : " *(1)  T haft  he 
comnlier  is  an  "educated  musician, 
T ‘ he  wont  "every  night  l’or  a 
fortnight  to  Offenbach’s  ‘La  Perichole 
in  London;”  <3,  and  most  Important  of 
“iif»  hadn’t  lost  his  heart  to  Schnel- 
fill,  either!”  Of  course,  by  Schneider 
herYcfe?se  to  the  giddy  and  celebrated 
opGra  bouffe  singer— and  not  .to  s 

Piulip  Hale. 


■ Pho  Looker  On  of  T)©ocniber,  1895. 
contained  an  enthusiastic  review  of 
her  Juliet,  written  by  Frederick  Dean. 


ZU  • lb 


Sketches  of  New  Singers 
in  the  Grand  Opera. 


Saville,  Cremonsni,  Lubert, 
Beeth,  Waiisioefer  et  al. 


e program  of  the  Symphony  con- 
last  night,  Mr.  Pa  .r  conductor,  was 

follows: 

ipliony  No.  6,  in  B minor,  “Fathe- 
(,.p,  74,  Tschaikowsky.  (By  request.) 
“Mon  coeur  s’ouvre  a ta  voix,”  from 
mson  et  Daliia."  Saint  Saens.  Con- 
or Violin,  No.  4,  in  I)  minor,  op.  31. 
nips.  Orchestral  Suite  from  "Joce- 
No.  1.  I.  Prelude;  Adagio.  II. 
•te,  “Dans  les  Montagnes;"  Moderato 
Allegretto.  111.  Entr'acte  Gavotte: 
ante.  IV.  Carillon:  Moderato.  God- 

(First  time  at  these  concerts.) 
third  hearing  of  Tschaikowsky's 
symphony  only  strengthens  the 


impression  made  by  this  work 
:n  it  was  first  produced  here.  The 
d movement,  which  formerly  seemed 
mgruous,  is  now  revealed  as  full  of 
port.  The  noisy  triumph,  the  shouts 
he  populace,  all  awards  for  personal 
wess  or  mental  discovery,  the  hur- 
s,  the  drums,  the  trumpets,  the 
Icets— these  amuse  the  Gaunt  Man 
h the  Scythe. 

The  glories  of  our  blood  and  state 
Are  shadows,  not  substantial  things; 
rhere  is  no  armour  against  fate; 

Death  lays  his  icy  hands  on  Kings.” 
ruiy  a marvelous  work,  this  sym- 
,y;  ar.d  as  for  the  requiem,  I know 
hotliing  sublimer  in  the  history  of 
olute  music. 


odard's  suite  from  his  opera  "Joce- 
recaiis  the  melancholy  life  and  the 
death  of  a man  who  had- reason  to 
ard  himself  as  misunderstood.  This 
was  written  for  the  theatre; 
rd  in  a concert  room,  it  naturally 
is  in  effectiveness,  and  to  the  mu- 
an  it  is  ehielly  interesting  on  ac- 
nt  of  its  instrumentation.  The  sec- 
movement  is  pretty,  and  the  little 
otte  is  charming.  As  for  the  caril- 
, Bizet  used  the  same  idea  to  greater 
antage  in  ”L'Arl£sienne.”  Brilliant 
sic,  with  true  melody  and  rich  vo- 
ulary  of  expression,  but  it  should 
heard  in  its  proper  place.  By  the 
f,  there  is  a delightful  "Village 
te"  by  Godard,  and  the  “Oriental” 

1 the  "Gothic”  symphonies  are  by 
means  to  be  despised.  Two  move- 
nts from  the  “Oriental”  were  played 
under  Mr.  Nikisch.  “The  Kle- 
ints”  were  not  then  brought  on  the 
e.  and  yet  that  movement  is  a mas- 
piece. 

Iiss  Rolla  is  a singer  of  certain  ex- 
ience,  but  she  gave  last  evening  no 
id  reason  for  her  appearance  at  a 
mphony  concert.  Her  voice  is  neither 
isuous  nor  strong;  her  sense  of 
rthm  is  defective;  and  for  once  the 
jat  air  of  Delilah  was  tame  and  or- 
iry. 

Ir.  Marsick  is  a most  accomplished 
ilinist.  In  these  days  to  speak  at 
gth  concerning  a player’s  technique 
faint  praise  even  when  loud  words 
used.  For  this  is  an  age  of  tech- 
iue.  except,  alas,  in  song.  It  is 
ugh  to  say  that  he  surmounts  all 
Scullies  with  graceful  ease.  His  ac- 
racy  would,  indeed,  be  annoying, 
it  not  in  a measure  put  into  the 
ekground  by  fine  artistry.  Mr.  Mar- 
k is  not  merely  a master  of  tech- 
iue;  he  is  not  controlled  by  it,  nor 
es  he  worship  it.  He  uses  it  in  the 
ice  of  the  composer. 

Vhile  you  cannot  help  admiring  the 
livery  of  this  or  that  phrase,  you 
not  in  recollection  forget  the  per- 
rmance  of  the  composition  as  a 
>.  To  him  the  concerto  of  Vieux- 
Tips— now  4G  years  old— the  one  so 
aised  by  Berlioz,  is  an  organic  whole;  j 
does  not  regard  it  as  an  occasion 
playing  pet  passages,  and  then 
ng  in  the  gaps  almost  carelessly: 
beauty  of  the  whole  is  brought 
to  the  clearest  light,  and  yet  when 
n examine  each  detail  how  perfect 
seems.  Now  the  man  that  succeeds 
this  task  is  not  only  an  accomplished 
•tuoso,  he  is  a thorough  musician.  Mr. 
arsick's  cantabfie  in  the  Adagio  was 
omnarabiy  sustained  and  noble;  and 
; 'trying  scherzo  was  capitally  per- 
med. All  in  all.  Mr.  Marsick  is  one 
f'tbe  most  satisfying  violinists  that 
>w  been  heard  here  of  late  years. 
Tf  personality  is  dignified  and  win- 
's. There  is  no  attempt  to  ca.tch  ap- 
luse  by  forcing  of  tone  sentimental- 
n,  or  physical  display.  J 
\n  admirable  musician  plays  admira- 
y the  violin.  And  in  Mr.  Marsick’s 
se  praise  halts  between  the  musician 
d the  virtuoso.  Now.  this  is  rare, 
o wonder  that  he  enchanted  musi- 
m and  layman  alike.  Such- violinists 
e very  welcome  to  Boston,  and  it  is 
be  hoped  that  there  will  be  occasions 
hearing  him  again. 


How  the  Sporting  Editor  Criti- 
cised Ignaz  Paderewski. 


The  Abbey,  Schoeffel  and  Gran  opera 
company  begins  its  season  tomorrow 
night  at  Mechanics’  Building.  What  a 
remarkable  company.  No  opera  house 
in  Europe  can  equal  or  even  approach 
it. 

Now  the  names  and  the  careers  of  | 
Calve,  Melba,  Januschowsky,  Nordica, 
Mantelli,  Scalchi,  Brema,  Bauermeis-  | 
ter,  Jean  de  Reszke,  Maurel,  Plancon, 
Ed  de  Reszke,  Campanari,  Ancona, 
Castlemary,  Maugui&re,  d’Aubignd  are  j 
familiar  here.  Let  us  look  for  a mo-  j 
ment  at  the  newcomers. 


Guiscppc  Cromonlni  is  a handsome 
tenor,  about  27  years  old.  He  is  said 
to  have  made  his  ddbut  in  Samara’s 
“Flora  Mirabills”  at  Turin,  but  he 
first  came  into  prominence  Feb.  1,  1893, 
when  he  created  the  part  of  Des 
Grieux  in  Puccini’s  "Manon  Lescant” 
in  the  same  city. 

He  made  his  ddbut  in  London  at  Co- 
vent Garden  as  Turiddu  to  Calvd’s  San- 
tuzza,  Oct.  10,  1892.  He  was  then  spoken 
of  as  “a  young  tenor  with  a small 
but  effective  voice,  which  he  uses  well. 
J This  gentleman's  years  are  so  few 
that  a fuller  development  of  his  physi- 
cal powers  may  be  anticipated.  In 
that  case  he  will  be  a satisfactory  ar- 
tist.” He  next  appeared  as  Lohen- 
grin. “Mr.  Crcmoninl  presented  a very 
youthful  Lohengrin  wanting  in  power, 
but  having  an  interest  of  his  own. 
He  sang  tastefully  and  pleasantly  where 
special  exertion  had  not  to  be  made.” 
Nov.  9,  1892,  he  was  Fritz  in  “L’Amico 
Fritz.”  “He  played  with  much  natural- 
ness and  with  directness  and  simplicity 
becoming  to  the  rustic  Alsatian  he 
impersonated.  This  young  Italian  tenor 
will  ‘arrive,’  or  we  are  greatly  mls- 
! taken.”  Dec.  3 cf  the  same  year  he  had 
the  ineffable  pleasure  of  singing  Don 
Josd  to  de  Lussan’s  Carmen  before 
the  Queen. 

Cremonini  has  sung  in  Madrid,  Monte 
Carlo,  Bucharest,  most  of  the  Italian 
opera  houses  and  in  South  America. 
He  made  his  d£but  in  New  York  as 
Fernando  Nov.  29,  1895.  He  is  re- 
ported to  have  a wife  and  four  chil- 
dren, Miss  Eustacia. 


Probably  the  most  interesting  of  the 
new  sopranos  is  Frances  Saville,  or,  to 
speak  properly,  Mrs.  Francis  Saville 


Rown.  They  say  that  her  real  name 


was  Simonson,  and  that  she  was  born 


of  Australian  parents  in  San  Francisco, 
where  her  father,  a violinist,  and  a ; 


mother,  a singer,  were  .engaged  profes- 
sionally. Her  home  is  Melbourne, 
where  her  father  and  mother  still  live. 

Now  the  Allgemeine  Musik-Zeitung, 
Sept.  15,  1893,  states  that  she  was  born 
in  Hamburg,  and  at  an  early  age  moved 
to  Australia.  But  others  say  she  was 
sent  at  the  age  of  9 from  Melbourne  to 
Hamburg  to-  study  painting  and  music. 
On  her  return  to  Australia  she  sang  in 
"Elijah”  with  Santley,  and  she  made  a 
tour  there  with  the  late  Sir  Charles 
Halid  and  his  wife.  She  went  to  Paris 
in  1891  and  studied  with  Marchesi.  She 
made  hei  operatic  ddbut  at  the  Mon- 
naie,  Brussels,  as  Juliet,  Sept.  7,  1892. 
the  Mdnestrel  then  said  of  her:  “She 
has  precious  gifts:  uncommon  purity  of 
tone,  a suppie  and  often  charming 
voice,  but  artistic  sentiment,  emotion, 
are  lacking.  Her  Juliet  is  cold  and  timid. 
She  is  a pupil  set  free  too  soon.”  And 
then  she  steadily  gained  in  experience. 
She  sang  in  German  cities.  At  Kroll’s, 
in  Berlin,  she  was  heard  in  September, 
1893,  as  Marguerite  and  Lucia.  Otto 
Lessmann  wrote  of  her  as  follows:  “En- 
dowed with  an  extremely  attractive 
personality,  she  made  no  special  im- 
pression as  Marguerite.  She  was  in- 
clined to  flat  and  her  tones  were  not 
sustained.  But  in  Lucia  her  beautiful 
voice  was  heard  to  marked  advantage, 
and  she  showed  herself  to  be  a well  de- 
veloped colorature  singer.  In  dramatic 
action  she  is  cool  and  not  very  interest 
ing.”  The  17th  she  sang  there  in  “Tra- 
viata.” 

In  1893  she  was  a member  of  the 
Carl  Rosa  Company,  and  in  1894  she 
sang  Desdemona  to  the  Othello  of 
Tamagno  at  Monte  Carlo. 

Her  debut  in  Paris  was  in  Masse’s 
“Paul  et  Virginie”  at  the  Opdra 
Comique,  Dec.  18,  1894.  The  Menestrel 
described  her  then  as  follows:  "She 

is  a young  woman  with  an  interesting 
physiognomy,  sweet  in  face,  graceful 
in  carriage.  Pretty  and  slender,  she 
is  physically  a true  Virginia.  Her 
voice,  a little  thin  at  times,  although 
of  esuffiefent  volume,  is  of-  charming 
'quality  and  remarkable  purity.  She 
sings-  with  authority,  with  taste,-  and 
she  displays  genuine  vocal  skill.  As 
an  actress  she  is  capable  and  intelli- 
gent. Her  ddbut  was  truly  engaging 
and  worthy  of  attention.” 

In  the  early  spring  of  1895  she  sang 
in  Russia  with  resounding  success. 
Later  in  the  season  she  sang  again 
in  Paris  in  “Traviata.”  She  made  her 
debut  in  New  York  Nov.  18,  1895,  • as 
Juliet.  She  will  make  her  ddbut  here 
as  Micaela  Someone  has  described  her 
I as  “a  pocket  edition  of  Mary  Ander- 
I son,  with  certain  long  lines  corrected, 
curves  deepened,  and  more  delicate 
color  tones.  Her  eyes  are  of  the 
| color  of  the  dark  sapphire  which  Is 
, black  in  the  shadow.  Her  hair  is 
bright  chestnut, and  waves  loosely  back 
j-from.  a’  broad,  low  brow.” 


Guillaume  Albert  Lubert,  a distin- 
guished French  tenor,  was  born  at 
Bordeaux  in  I860.  He  was  the  laureate 
of  the  Bordeaux  Conservatory  in  1878. 
He  made  his  d£but  the  same  year  in 
that  city,  and  sang  small  parts,  then 
those  of  leading  tenor.  He  made  his 
dSbut  in  Paris  at  The  Italien  Nov.  4, 
1884,  as  Alfredo.  Sem'orich  was  in  the 
cast.  At  the  Opfera-Comique  he  cre- 
ated the  part  of  La  Chevalier  Jean  in 
the  opera  of  JonciOres.  Caivd  was  the 
HelOne. 

He  sang’  in  many  operas;  created 
I Hendrick,  in  “.Maltre  Arabros”  by  Widor. 

| He  sang  Don  Jos6  when  “Carmen”  cele- 
| brated  its  300th  performance  at  the 
Opdra-Comique  Feb.  24,  1887.  March  16, 
1887,  he  created  Sabatino  in  Saint-Saens's 
“Proserpine,”  April  29,  1892,  he  ap- 
peared as  Turiddu  to  Calvd’s  Santuzza. 
In  October,  1891. , when  "Carmen”  was 
revived  with  Calve,  the  Don  Josd  of 
Lubert  was  loudly  praised.  He  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  dramatic  of 
.French  tenors.  He  made  his  debut  in 
New  York  Nov.  19,  1895,  as  Don  Josd. 
Dec.  11  he  created  in  America  the  part 
j of  Araguil  In  “L&.  Navarraise.”  He  will 
make  his  first  appearance  here  the  18th 
as  Don  JosS. 


Marie  Engle,  soprano,  was  born  in 
Chicago.  Her  mother  was  German,  her 
father  French.  She  was  one . of  the 
| hits  of  the  last  opera  season  in  Lon- 
don. She  studied  in  New  York  with 
I Mme.  Murio-Celli.  In  1885  Mapleson 
I heard  her  and  engaged  her  for  San 
, Francisco,  where  she  soon  afterward 
made  her  ddbut  as  Zerlina  in  “Don 
Uiovanni.”  In  1887  she  made  her  debut 


in  London  at  Drury  Lane,  where  she 
sang  in  "Les  Huguenots,”  “Norma,” 
“Nozze  di  Figaro.”  “Miss  Engle,  a 
young  woman,  gifted  with  considerable 
personal  attraction,  a beautiful  mezzo- 
soprano  organ,  and  a singularly  cor- 
rect ear,”  wrote  a London  critic.  She 
sang  at  Covent  Garden  with  Mapleson, 
and  then  returned  to  America  and  mar- 
ried Mr.  Gustav  Amberg,  retired  from 
[public  life  and  remained  in  retirement 
until  last  soring.  Her  favorite  roles 
are  Sornnambula,  Dinorah,  Lakme, 
Martha. 

She  made  her  New  York  d§but  Nov. 
23,  1895,  as  Michaela.  She  will  make  her 
Boston  debut  as  Lola  Thursday  even- 
ing and  on  Saturday  afternoon  she  will 
.appear  as  Michaela. 

I She  has  brought  lately  a suit  against 
her  husband  for  divorce. 


Thirteen  or  fourteen  years  ago  Lola 
Beeth  was  a young  and  favorite  singer 
at  the  Royal  Opera,  Berlin.  In  such  a 
part  as  Benjamin  in  Mfihul's  “Joseph” 
she  was  charming.  I remember  her 
well.  Her  face  was  sympathetic  and 
often  pretty,  her  figure  was  girlish  and 
singularly  well  proportioned.  During 
the . last  13  years  she  has  seen  many 
cities.  When  I heard  her  in  light  parts 
her  voice  was  true  and  agreeable. 
Since  then  she  has  essayed  heroic  parts. 

They  say  Miss  Beeth  was  educated 
at  the  Vienna  Cot^/AmforV,  and  was 
also  a pupil  of  Garcia. 

They  also  say  she  was  born  at  Cracow 
nearly  28  years  ago.  She  was,  accord- 
ing to  this  story,  a member  of  the  Ber- 
lin Opera  Company,  when  she  was  14  or 
15!  No,  Miss  Beeth  is  older.  She  is 
probably  about  35. 

Miss  Beeth  has  spent  most  of  her 
artistic  life  in  Vienna  and  in  Berlin. 
She  made  her  ddbut  in  Paris  at  a mis- 
cellaneous concert  in  1887,  and  she  first 


appeared  there  in  opera  as  Elsa  In  “Lo-  ! 
hengrln"  Oct.  31,  1592.  The  Menestrel  I 
| then  said  of  her,  “Her  voice  is  not  an  : 
extremely  generous  one,  but  the  qual-  i 
ity  is  very  pleasing,  and  the  voice  is  de-  I 
lightfully  fresh.  Her's  was  an  unex-  j 
petted  impersonation  of  the  character,  j 
and  she  threw  a smile  over  the  dark-  1 
ness  of  Wagner’s  opera.  This  did  not 
displease  the  Parisians,  who  gave  her 
a hearty  reception." 

Since  then  she  has  sung  both  Venus 
and  Elizabeth  in  "Tannhauser"  in  Paris 
and  she  has  sung  in  "Lohengrin”  with 
Van  Dyke  at  Monte  Carlo. 

She  made  her  American  ddbut  in  New 
York  Dec.  2.  1895,  as  Elsa  in  Italian. 
She  will  make  her  debut  here  in 
“Falstaff”  the  22d. 


Adolph  Wallnofer  is  a German  tenor 
of  considerable  reputation.  I first  re- 
member him  as  singing  the  part  of  the 
first  Prisoner  in  Fidelio  at  the  Victoria 
Theatre,  Berlin,  Nov.  28,  1882.  He  was 
then  in  the  Neumann  Company.  It  was 
a marvelous  performance.  Hedwig 
Kindermann  was  Fidelio;  Niemann, 
Florestan;  Scaria,  the  jailer;  Lieban 
the  Jaquino;  Kindermann,  Pizarro;  and 
Biberti,  the  Minister.  Klafsky  was  in 
the  company,  singing  such  parts  as 
Sieglinde  in  “Die  Walkure.” 

Wallnofer  was  born  April  26,  1854,  at 
Vienna.  He  Is  a pupil  of  Waldmuller, 
Krenn,  and  O.  Dessoff  in  composition, 
and  of  Rokitansky  in  singing.  He  was 
at  first  a “bass  baritone.”  He  lived  j 
in  Vienna  as  a concert  singer.  About  | 
1880  he  became  a tenor;  at  first  at  Ol- 
miitz;  afterward  with  Neumann;  after 
he  left  Neumann's  wandering  company 
he  was  engaged  at  Bremen.  He  then 
appeared  at  Prague,  but  in  March,  1895, 
he  was  engaged  for  the  Stettin  Opera 
House  until  1900.  He  has  written  an 
opera,  “Eddystone”  (Prague,  1889); 
choral  works  with  orchestra;  and  many 
songs  and  ballads.  He  made  his  debut 
in  New  York  as  Tannhauser,  Dec.  12, 
1895. 


Giuseppe  Kaschmann,  the  celebrated 
baritone,  is  not  a stranger  to  the  Bos- 
ton public,  although  he  has  not  sung 
here  since  the  season  of  ’83-’84,  when 
he  was  then  with  Mr.  Abbey.  His  ca- 
reer has  been  a long  one  of  usefulness 
and  brilliancy.  He  sang  Amortas  at 
Beyreuth  in  1892.  By  the  way,  in  1879, 
March  27,'  Tamagno,  Kaschmann,  and 
Ed.  de  Reszke  created  the  male  parts 
in  “Maria  Tudor”  of  Gomes  at  la 
Scala.  Pie  made  his  rentrOe  at  New 
York,  Nov.  27,  1S95,  as  Kurnewal. 


Vittorio  Arimondi  is  an  Italian  bass. 
He  has  sung  in  Italian  and  German 
cities,  in  London,  and  in  South  Ameri- 
I ca.  Feb.  9,  1893,  he  created  the  part  of  | 
| Pistol  at  the  Scala,  Milan.  He  made  his 
ddbut  in  London  at  Covent  Garden  in 
May,  1894,  in  Puccini's  “Manon  Les- 
caut.” 


Aurelia  Kitzu,  a new  contralto,  is  a 
Roumanian,  educated  at  the  Milan  Con- 
servatory. She  made  her  d£but  at  Leg- 
horn in  ”11  Trovatore.”  Then,  after 
singing  in  Italian  cities,  she  went  to 
South  America.  On  her  return  she 
sang  at  Rome,  and  went  afterward  to 
Bucharest.  Since  then  she  sang  in 
Fior  d’Alpe,  at  la  Scala.  She  has  sung 
in  England. 


An  account  of  Rosa  Olitzka  was  given 
in  the  Journal  when  she  sang  at  a 
Symphony  concert,  Jan.  4,  this  year. 
She  was  born  in  1872.  Sophie  Traub- 
man  was  last  here  in  Ger- 
man opera  in  ’89-'90.  She  then 

sang  the  parts  of  Venus,  Mathilde, 
Margaret  of  Navarre,  Marcellina,  Zer- 
lina. She  has  been  singing  in  German 
opera  houses  for  live  years.  Clara  Hunt 
studied  here  in  Boston  under  Mr.  Huls- 
lander,  sang  in  Germany  in  concert;  ir 
Paris  in  concert,  June,  1893,  and  made 
her  operatic  debut  at  New  York  at 
Stephano,  Nov.  18,  1895.  I con- 

fess I can  find  little  or  noth- 
ing about  the  careers  of  de  Vries, 
Bucha  and  Liverman.  There  were 
Buchas  who  sang  at  the  Weimar  Opera 
House,  K.  Bucha  and  H.  Bucha.  One 
of  the  Buchas  sang  the  part  of  Reinmai 
von  Zweter  at  Bayreuth,  1894. 


Today,  let  us  instead  of  running  over 
“notes  and  comments”  read  the  criti- 
cism of  a sporting  editor  on  Paderewski, 
the  pianist.  Very  little  of  musical  in- 
terest has  happened  at  home  or  abroad. 
The  local  announcements  will  be  found 
in  the  news  section  of  the  Journal. 
Since  we  now  live  here  In  the  renais- 
sance of  pugilism,  this  criticism  will  be 
found  of  contemporaneous  human  in- 
terest. Written  by  Hugh  Keough,  the 
article  was  published  in  the  New  Or- 
leans Item: 


Among  the  swell  mob  that  got  en- 
tangled in  the  alluring  meshes  of  Pader- 
ewski's hair  Wednesday  night  was  the 
fighting  editor.  He  for  that  one  night's 
engagement  only  acted  as  understudy 
for  the  music  critic,  who  was  carrif 
out  of  the  house  limp  and  lifeless  ' 
the  opening  night  of  the  distinguis' 
and  gifted  Pole's  engagement  and 
not  rounded  to  sufficiently  to  re 
Paderewski  was , a revelation  tc 
fighting  editor.  He  didn't  kno 
he  was  "going  up  against," 
pressed  it  when  he  returr 
office. 
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“Look  here,"  he  said  to  the  managing 
editor,  half  by  way  of  protest.  "This 
is  not  my  game.  I confess,  not  without 
regret,  that  it  is  too  deep  for  me.  I am 
not  onto  all  the  funny  angles  of  Pader- 
ewski’s art,  as  the  lady  in  the  corner 
says,  but  I am  here  to  say  that  in  my 
opinion  he  is  the  best  two-handed  piano  I 
lighter  that  ever  wore  hair.  These 
musical  sharps  around  here  haven’t 
done  him  justice.  They  have  written 
whole  columns  about  him,  but  they 
have  Ailed  their  criticisms  so  full  of 
dago  words  that  an  ordinary  gawk  like 
you  or  me  can't  tell  whether  they  mean 
to  say  that  he's  a wonder  or  a coun- 
terfeit. 

“From  all  I had  heard  about  him  I 
thought  he  was  as  big  as  Sullivan,  but 
he  looks  as  though  he  could  do  bantam 

weight  with  a haircut  and  a shave.  His 
head  looks  like  a bale  of  timothy  hay 
with  the  bands  cut.  He  looks  as  though 
you  could  pull  him  through;  a. gas  pipe 
if  he  blew  the  tassel  he  carrtb’sr  on  his 
head. 

“He  looked  like  a licked  man  when  he 
left  his  corner  shuffling  his  feet  across 
the  stage  with  his  Ans  dangling  like  a 
pair  of  empty  stirrups.  Tie  -had-  ;an  eye 
like  a dead  mackerel  and  no  more  ex- 
pression on  his  face  than  a .lemon  pie. 
I’ve  seen  people  come  up  like  that  when 
they  were  just  there  to  take  a punch 
in  the  jaw  and  go  out  for.  the  ghort  end 
of  the  purse.  No  ginger  in  him.  d'ye 
understand?  It  looked  like 'a  cinch  for 
the  piano  that  was  standing  with  all 
the  shutters  off  in . the  middle  of  the 
stage.  But  wait  a minute.  Paderewski 
makes  one  of  them  Jim  Carney  bows 
and  sits  down.  It  seems  to  take  him  a 
long  time  to  get  Axed.  He  runs  his 
neck  in  and  out  of  his  collar  a time  or 
two,  adjusts  his  cuffs,  sizes  up  the 
piano,  and  then  cuts  loose.  He  Addled 
a bit  for  an  opening  up  around  the  pilly- 
willy-wink  notes,  and  then  all  of  a sud- 
den he  swings  his  left  on  the  bass  end 
of  the  keyboard  with  a smash  that  rat- 
tles the  chandeliers.  The  game  was  a 
sonata,  with  a lot  of  Harry  Miner's 
con  motos,  Con  Doyles,  and  spaghettis 
in  it,  and  he  had  his  work  cut  out  for 
him. 

“After  landing  heavily  with  his  left 
on  the  stomach  of  Mr.  Piano,  he  got  in 
a right  hand  smash  or  two  over  the 
heart  that  would  put  any  ordinary  box 
of  wires  out  of  the  business.  He  secured 
an  advantage  early  in  the  round  that 
would  have  got  him  the  Aght  if  he  cared 
to  follow  it  up,  but  he  lay  away  a bit 
as  if  afraid  cf  police  interference. 

“After  some  sparring  at  long  range, 
he  commenced  Addling  for  the  head 
again  with  the  right,  running  the  An- 
gers of  his  left  through  his  hair,  as 
much  as  to  say,  ‘Oh,-  what  a picnic!’ 
He  got  going  agdin  about  two  'minutes 
before  the  end  of  the  round*  ■’ and  had  a 
long  way  the  best  of  a hot  two-handed 
mix-up,  closing  the  round  with  a series 
of  left-hand  swings  in  the  region  of  the 
belt  and  some  short  right-arm  jabs  and 
an  uppercut  on  the  jaw.  Then  he  bowed 
again  and  retired  to  his  comer.  The 
piano  let  go  of  a few  keys. 

“Paddy  let  up  a bit  in  the  second 
round,  and  no  wonder.  If  he  kept  up 
the  pace  he  set  in  the  first  tHey  would 
have  had  to  send  out  and  get  another 
piano.  For  an  opener  he  took  on  one 
of  those  soft  and  easy  things,  like 
punching  the  hag  with  big  gloves.” 

"A  nocturne,  perhaps.”  suggested  the 
versatile  managing  editor. 

“A  what?'’ 

“A  nocturne,  a ■” 

“All  right;,  let  it  go  at  that.  It  was 
either  that  or  something  else.  Any- 
how, it  gave  the  piano  a chance  to  get 
its  second  wind.  After  that  he  did  a 
prelude  and  two  etudes.  I remember 
that  is  what  they  were  called  on  the 
program.  I couldn’t  tell  a prelude  from 
an  etude  if  you  shook  ’em  up  in  a hat. 
i “The  man  with  the  mess  of  hair  saved 
al!  his  steam  for  the  Anal  round.  Pick- 
ing out  a few  more  etudes  and  rhapso-  j 
dies  and  things  like  that,  he  went  at 
that  piano  with  a vehemence  that  was 
truly  inspiring,  even  to  one  who  didn't 
know  exactly  what  it  was  all  about. 
Biff!  bang!  smash!  Cross  counters,  up- 
percuts, jabs,  half-hooks,  and  kidney 
punche.s!  The  air  in  front  of  that  piano 
was  Ailed  with  Aying  hands  and  hair. 

| The  practiced  ear  might  have  picked 
out  of  the  crash  and  jumble  a concord 
of  sweet  sounds,  but  I was  too  busy 
looking  to  listen.  You  talk  about  your 
fast  Aghters,  but  this  bloke  has  the 
fastest  I ever  saw  beat  to  death.  If 
the  piano  had  eight  legs  instead  of  four, 
it  couldn’t  have  got  out  of  the  way.  It 
i had  to  stand  there  and  take  it. 

I “I  take  off  my  hat  to  Paderewski,  but 
j my  sympathies  were  with  the  piano.  It 
1 was  the  gamest  thing  I ever  saw.  If  I 
] was  a piano  I wouldn’t  travel  as  Pad- 
erewski's sparring  partner  for  two- 
thirds  of  the  gross  receipts.” 

Philip  Halv 
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Another  evil  of  betting  is  that  it  enriches 
rapidly  men  who  have  no  idea  how  to  spend 
money,  and  who  therefore  squander  it  in 
vulgar  ostentation.  Here  the  reference  is 
not  to  the  Turf,  but  to  various  forms  of 
■peculation  which  seem  rapidly  to  turn  into 
millionaires  gentlemen  who  are  vaguely  de- 
•cribed  as  being  "something  in  the  City.” 


Mr.  Maher  seems  unduly  worried 
about  his  eyes.  No  doubt  they  would 
be  in  worse  condition  after  he  met 
Colonel  Fitzsimmons. 


“The  report  of  Dr.  Nansen’s  dis- 
covery is  conArmed.”  Some  one  swears 
that  he  saw  him  climbing  the  pole. 
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GRAND  OPERA. 


This  reminds  us  that  Harold  Frederic 
has  apparently  just  discovered  Mr.  W. 
D.  Howells  through  a spy-glass  set  up 
in  London. 


For  old-time  Pogramian  eloquence 
commend  us  to  ex-Mayor  A.  K.  Olbers, 
■who  objected  to  rangers  prowling  about 
his  house  while  he  was  entertaining 
Mr.  Peter  Maher,  a distinguished  guest. 
“Under  the  operations  of  a maladminis- 
tration, which  countenances  this,  the 
sacre.dness  of  our  homes  is  threatened, 
and  the  very  fabric  of  our  vaunted  in- 
dependence shattered.”  We  see  His 
Honor  now,  a stately  person  with  por- 
celain, bulging  forehead,  bushy  eye- 
brows, clean  shaven,  a black  stock,  and 
leg  boots.  He  cuts  his  plug  with  a jack- 
knife, and  his  favorite  poet  is  Alexan- 
der Pope.  He  blots  his  letters  with 
Band. 


Whoever  said  that  “Robert  Elsmere” 
-was  literature,  anyhow? 


Gounod's  Faust”  at  the 
Mechanics’  Building. 

The  Superb  Acting 
of  Victor  Maurel. 


Valentin’s  Death  the 
Feature  of  the  Night. 


Return  of  Melba  and 
the  Two  De  Reszkes. 


Mr.  William  J.  Henderson  calls  Albani 
“the  highly  respectable  Mrs.  Kendal  of 
the  operatic  stage.” 

While  Mr.  James  G.  Huneker  raises 
up  his  voice  as  follows: 

“Dear  Melba  has  inherited  from  Patti 
the  pernicious  habit  of  singing  ‘Home, 
Sweet  Heim.’  Why,  no  one  can  exactly 
tell.  After  a concert  the  ballad  is  not 
ungrateful,  but  after  an  opera— pouf! 
It’s  a case  of  pickles  and  cream.” 


Anatole  France  says:  "Orthography 

Is  an  invention  of  parvenus,  who  found 
It  a convenient  means  of  obtaining  a 
false  distinction.” 


The  latest  of  the  little  magazines  is 
published  at  Cambridge,  and  its  title  is 
“The  Shadow.”  An  appropriate  title, 
for  there  is  more  shadow  than  sub- 
stance in  the  periodical. 


The  latest?  No,  for  the  very  latest  is 
“The  Wet  Dog:  a Paper  for  People 
•with  Money  -to  Burn”;  and,  we  are 
proud  to  add,  it  is  published  in  Bos- 
ton. The  title  is  a masterpiece.  The 
■wet  dog  shakes  himself  against  any- 
body who  happens  to  be  near.  The  wet 
dog  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  Witness 
these  Back  Bay  Notes:  "Mrs.  Van  Cru- 
ger  Gardner  always  raises  a coffee  cup 
to  her  lips  with  one  hand.”  “It  is  con- 
sidered not  good  form  to  reject  a suitor 
by  sending  him  a printed  card  on  which 
appears  the  single  word  ‘Nit.’  ” Let 
us  hope  that  the  Wet  Dog  will  escape 
the  notice  of  the  Cattle  Commissioners. 
“A  Paper  for  People  with  Money  to 
Burn!”  Do  you  remark  the  insidious 
flattery  of  this  sub-title? 

Mr.  G.  W.  Johnson  of  Enfield  Centre, 
N.  H.,  writes  to  the  Journal  as  fol- 
lows: “In  answer  to  Constant  Read- 
er’s inquiry  in  Journal  of  the  13th,  I 
will  say  I do  not  recollect  that  the 
snow  ever  fell  two  feet  deep  in  New 
England  at  any  one  time,  but  in  1362,  in 
April,  it  was  plump  4 feet  deep  on  a 
level  in  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont, 
and  stages  and  other  teams  went  across 
lots,  over  fences,  walls  and  Knox  River 
on  the  crust.” 


According  to  Mr.  Huneker,  Mr.  Grau 
spoke  as  follows  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
duction of  novelties:  “We  would  be 
more  than  delighted  to  do  ‘Werther,’ 
‘Le  Cid,’  or  any  opera  of  Wagner  you 
mention.  We  are  a trifle  tired  of  ‘Car- 
men’ and  ‘Faust,’  but”  (and  then  Mr. 
Grau  looks  blandly  wise)  "the  public 
that  puts  its  money  down  at  the  box 
office  stays  away  if  a novelty  is  ad- 
vertised. We  are,  of  course,  in  the 
business  for  art’s  sake  and  our  health, 
but  if  we  persisted  in  giving  new  operas 
every  week,  what  would  become  of  the 
poor,  unfortunate  singers  we  have  en- 
gaged? Surely  they  can’t  live  on  art 
alone.” 


“The  best  time  is  that  which  we 
waste;”  thus  speaks  a Frenchman. 
American  women  will  do  well  to  heed 
him.  The  fear  of  wasting  time  has 
become  as  much  “the  hobgoblin  of 
little  minds”  as  a "foolish  consistency.” 
What  the  rushing  woman  of  today 
wants  to  cultivate  is  the  gentle  art  of 
judicious  dawdling. New  York  Times. 


The  season  of  Italian  and  French 
opera  under  the  management  of  Messrs. 
Abbey,  Schoeffel  and  Grau  at  Mechan- 
ics’ Building  opened  last  evening  with 
a performance  of  “Faust.”  There  was 
a good-sized  audience.  Mr.  Bevignanl 
was  the  conductor.  The  cast  was  as 
follows: 

Faust  Jean  de  Reszke 

Marguerite  Mrs.  Melba 

Marthe  Miss  Bauermeister 

Siebel  ......Mrs.  Scalchi 

Valentin  Victor  Maurel 

Mephistophele  Ed  de  Reszke 

Wagner  Mr.  Vivian! 

What,  ‘Faust’  again?”  some  passion- 
ate Wagnerite  may  say;  “and  are  there 
pebple  who  are  really  fond  of  Gounod’s 

music?  Why,  to  begin  with,  the  libretto 
is  a ridiculous  perversion  of  Goethe's 
poem.”  But  stay,  fair  sir;  as  I have  j 
before  remarked  in  the  Journal,  in  con- 
sidering a libretto  you  have  no  right  to 
praise  it  or  find  fault  with  it  because  it 
resembles  or  i unlike  the  neve)  or1 
poem  from  which  the  subject  is  taken. 
The  libretto  of  Gounod’s  “Faust"  is  | 

much  better  adapted  for  operatic  music 
than  is  Goethe’s  poem  itself  in  its  mar- 
velous and  mystic  length.  Remember 
the  story  of  Gretchen  is  only  an  epi- 
sode. Next  week  you  will  have  an  op- 
portunity of  hearing  “Mefistofele,”  the 
work  of  a remarkable  librettist,  who 
follows  the  scheme  of  Goethe’s  poem 
into  the  second  part,  and  you  will  find 
Helen,  as  well  as  Gretchen.  loved  by 
Faust!  And  it  is  highly  probable  that 
you  will  say  the  French  libretto  is  more 
compact,  fuller  of  human  interest  and 
contrived  with  surer  knowledge  of  stage 
effects. 

We  agree  in  one  thing:  the  character 
of  Marguerite  as  it  is  generally  played 
is  French,  not  German.  And  this  leads 
us  at  once  to  an  examinaton  of  Melba’s 
impersonation.  Her  Marguerite  is  a 
more  sharply  defined  creature  than  it 
was  thQ  last  time  she  played  here. 
There  is  more  action;  there  are  nu- 
ances; there  is  an  attempt  at  contrast- 
ing emotions.  Yet  I prefer  the  staid 
and  drab  coloring  of  her  earlier  per- 
formance to  the  false  vivacity  and  de- 
liberate acting  of  last  evening.  Her 
exit  after  her  first  meeting  Faust  was 
a false  note;  her  skittish  withdrawal 
reminded  one  of  Galatea  in  the  eclogue, 
the  frolicsome  Galatea,  who  hid  her- 
self that  she  might  be  found.  Nor 
were  her  first  scenes  in  the  garden  sat- 
isfactory.- Her  recollection  of  the  “noble 
gentleman”  who  spoke  to  her  was  al- 
most flippantly  amorous.  Her  joy  at 
opening  the  casket  and  bedecking  her- 
self was  not  so  much  the  girlish  glee  of  \ 

surprise  as  it  was  the  experienced  rec- 
ognition and  acknowledgment  of  a val- 
uable gift. 

There  was  the  suggestion  throughout 
of  artificiality.  There  was  not  the  in- 
dispensable atmosphere  of  virginal  in- 1 
nceence.  And  although  in  the  follow- 
ing scene  with  Faust  there  was  a more 
commendable  sobriety,  there  was  lit- 
tle thought  of  the  awaking  and  the 
development  of  the  first  passion  that 
found  ecstatic  expression  in  the  song 
sung  from  the  window  to  the  listening  j 
and  conniving  night.  At  the  beginning 
this  Marguerite  was  ready  to  fall 
into  Faust’s  arms.  There  was  no  need 
of  demoniac  aid,  or  of  enchanted  and 
malignant  flowers.  Faust  could  have 
won  her,  even  if  Mephistopheles  had 
never  entered  the  garden.  In  the 
church  scene  Melba  showed  more  his- 
trionic discretion,  and  although  she 
rose  to  no  great  dramatic  height,  she 
played  with  unexpected  power. 

It  may  be  said  of  her  scene  with 
Valentine  that  she  erred  on  the  side 
of  discretion;  and  the  suggestion  of  a 
distracted  brain,  resulting  from  the 


brother’sf  curse,  was  made  with  con- 
siderable art.  I have  spoken  thus  at 
length,  because  she  has  materially  i 
changed  her  conception  of  the  part  this 
very  season;  for  when  excerpts  from 
“Faust”  were  given  in  Music  Hall, 
she  charmed  by  her  simplicity  in  the 
garden  scene.  This  simplicity  is  now, 
alas,  not  to  be  found. 

The  voice  and  the  vocal  art  of  Melba 
always  command  warm  praise.  As 
a singer,  pure  and  simple,  she  has  few 
equals,  if  any,  on  the  operatic  stage,  i 
And  yet,  last  evening  she  was  not  al- 1 
ways  the  glorious  mistress  of  song.| 
This  is  not  surprising;  for  singers  of 
Melba’s  natural  and  acquired  gifts  arei 
not  machines,  warranted  to  give  com- 
plete satisfaction  each  night.  A 
Wagnerian  screamer  can  maintain! 
a steadv  average  of  forced  1 
tones.  A"  true  singer  is  a deli- 
cate and  sensitive  thing,  controlled  by 
moods,  fatigue,  the  attitude  of  an  audi- 
ence. or  a sudden  change  in  tempera- 
ture. 

The  talents  of  Jean  and  Edouard  de 
Reszke  are  so  well  known  here  and 
thev  have  been  displayed  so  abundant- 
ly in  the  parts  of  Faust  and  the  Demon  | 
that  it  is  not  necessary  now  to  examine  j 
into  them  or  to  extol  them.  Edouard 
de  Reszko  last  night  repeated  his  ad- 
mirable performance  of  Mephistopheles 
to  the  delight  of  the  audience.  It  is 
a broadly  conceived  and  finely  carried 
out  impersonation.  Jean  de  Reszke  : 
was  welcomed  by  many  admirers,  and 
he  showed  frequently  his  exquisite  art. 
But  he  seemed  to  hold  himself  in  re- 
serve, and  his  performance  was  not  as  [ 
brilliant  as  usual.  To  me  his  Faust  j 
is  not  as  interesting  or  sympathetic  a 
character  as  his  Romeo.  Scalchi  1 
seemed  in  excellent  spirits;  she  sang 
the  Romance  in  more  musical  fashion 
than  she  did  the  Flower  song,  in  which 
the  rhythm  suffered,  and  her  peculiar 
assortment  of  voices  was  fully  dis- 
played. 

The  feature  of  the  evening  was  the 
superb  acting  of  Mr.  Maurel  in  the  duel 
and  the  death  scene.  His  singing  of 
"Dio  possente”  cannot  be  praised.  Ills 
voice  showed  the  ravages  of  time,  and 
he  fell  sadly  below  the  true  pitch.  But 
for  his  delivery  of  the  .curse  he  well 
deserved  the  stormy  applause  and  the 
recalls  that  followed  the  fall  of  the  cur- 
tain. Here  was  a noble  display  of 
tragic  art.  .Each  detail  was  masterly 
in  itself  and  yet  it  only  contributed  to 
an  overwhelming  effect.  Nor  was  the 
action  spasmodic,  or  of  a few  great 
moments.  It  was  a marvelous  example 
of  a steady  crescendo  of  power. 

And  here  the  voice  accentuated  and 
enlarged  the  action.  Thrilling,  inde- 
scribably thrilling  were  the  last  words, 
“Like  a soldier,  I die.”  This  one  scene 
turned  what  would  otherwise  have  been 
a rather  commonplace  performance  into 
a memorable  occasion. 

* * * 

The  work  of  the  chorus  and  the  or- 
chestra was  excellent.  Tell  it  not  in 
New  York;  publish  it  no,t  in  the  streets 
of  Philadelphia;  the  Soldiers’  chorus 
was  redemanded.  * The  performance 
began  at  the  appointed  time;  the  waits 
were  short.  And,  for  the  benefit  of 
anxious  inquirers,  I will  here  state  that 
the  aggressively  pretty  girl  in  the 
chorus  is  more  in  uneasy  evidence  than 
ever. 

Yes,  oh  passionate  Wagnerite, 
“Faust”  still  charms  and  moves.  The 
Kermese,  much  of  the  garden  scene. 
Marguerite  in  church  and  the  death  of 
Valentine;  this  music  is  still  full  of 
vitality.  In  this  music  spontaneity,  hu- 
man feeling,  artistic  temperament,  and  j 
sure  dramatic  instinct  are  combined.  | 
These  scenes  alone  are  enough  to  pre-  I 
serve  a work  for  many  years,  although  i 
fashions  change  in  opera  as  in  cloth-  I 
lng. 

Wagner  no  doubt  could  have  written 
a tremendous,  hour-defying  music-  ] 
drama  on  the  subject  of  Faust.  But 
one  shudders  at  the  thought  of  the  in- 
terminable monologues,  the  inevitable 
psychological  analyses  in  music  that 
would  have  formed  the  bulk  of  the 
work.  As  Wagner  did  not  compose  it, 
let  us  reloice  in  the  opera  of  Gounod. 
It  may  not  be  “Goethe,”  but  it  is  Gou- 
nod at  his  best;  and  Gounod  sang  with 
an  individual  voice. 

*** 

The  opera  this  evening  will  be  “Car- 
men.” Calvb  will  make  her  rentrfie. 
Mrs.  Saville  will  be  Michaela;  Lubert 
(his  first  appearance)  Don  Jos6,  and 
Ancona  Escamillo. 

Philip  Hale. 


For  tliis  world  in  itself!  is  but  a painful 
and  uneasy  place  of  residence,  and  lasting 
happiness,  at  least  to  the  self-conscious, 
comes  only  from  within. 


The  people  of  Boston  are  called  upon  J 
periodically  and  with  symptoms  of  j 
acute  hysteria  to  save  something.  It 
Is  a tree,  or  the  State  House,  or  a laud-  1 
mark  known  only  to  a few.  And  now 
it  is  again  the  turn  of  the  Common. 
The  Subway  constructors  apparently  I 
believe  in  the  old  saw:  A slice  from  a 
cut  loaf  is  never  missed. 

So  Messrs.  Camp  and  Deland  propose 
to  “elevate”  the  game  of  foot  ball.  Mr. 
Deland  should  instruct  his  young  men 
in  the  art  of  elevating  the  ball. 

Politicians  today  may  ponder  with  ad  • 
vantage  a saying  quoted  by  Mr.  James 
Howei,  Feb.  18.  1626.  ill  reference  to  an 
unfortunate  Earl  who  had  drawn  the 
axe  upon  his  own  neck:  "That  he  was 
grown  so  popular,  that  he  was  too  dan- 
gerous for  the  times,  and  the  times  for 

I him-” 

We  are  now  told  of  the  character  of 
midnight  meals  eaten  by  great  men. 
real  or  alleged.  William  Ii.  has  “a 
■whole  sirloin  of  from  10  to  15  pounds 
get  in  front  of  his  plate.”  This  accounts 
| f0r  his  frequent  and  ostentatious  slap- 


song,' 


Vernon 


Faust 


uhion 


atlit 


of  tils  chest  and  baring'  his  brovV 
, oratory,  for  did  not  Sir  Andrew  acl- 
< ilt  that  he  was  a great  eater  of  beef 
; D'l  that  It  did  harm  to  his  wits?*- 

And  wo  are  told  of  the  midnight 
seals  of  Irving,  Depew,  Carlisle,  Gor- 
,an.  How  modest  In  comparison  the 
:ihtt  of  Charles  V.,  who  dined  about 
supped  at  7 and  in  winter  was  in 
ed  by  9 o'clock. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  proposes  tills 
home  for  an  enduring  peace  between 
ngland  and  this  country: 

America  is  deeply  moved  because 
,mo  relatives  or  other  of  Gen.  Booth 
•o  about  to  leave  its  shores.  All  parties 
id  all  sects  unite  in  beseeching  them 
remain.  The  devoted  couple,  it  Is 
aintlvely  pointed  out,  have  trebled 
* number  of  captains,  and  nearly 
oblcd  the  lieutenants:  are  the  num- 
<rs  now  to  stop  at  a beggarly  four- 
en  hundred?  They  have  raised  dol- 
arnl  dollars,  and  dollars,  every  • 
•lit  in  America,  and  sent  them  to  the 
•audios  of  the  Salvation  Army  all  over  j 
world.  They  have  also  done  work 
nong  the  poor.  “We  have  no  better 
la  ran  tee  of  peace  and  good  will  be- 
veeti  the  two  nations,"  cries  Miss 
ranees  Willard,  “than  their  presence, 
liver,  and  prowess.”  But  pardon  us.  i 
here  is  one  better  guarantee  still.  Tij- 
ad  of  exporting  hither  the  offshoots 
the  Booths,  let  America,  true  to  her- 
if,  corner  the  whole  family.  We  will 
ml  them  the  General  and  the  Field 
immissloner,  and  all  the  rest  of  them 
,th  the  greatest  readiness,  and  they 
av  raise  as  many  dollars  as  they  like, 
tnerica  will  he  delighted,  and  so  shall 
and  there  will  be  a guarantee  of  : 
iaee  and  good  will  Indeed. 

The  Truth  In  Boston  in  its  new  cover  j 
is  struck  terror  to  the  souls  of  the  ; 
ok  sellers.  There  are  some  who,  1 
tile  they  do  not  hide  it  in  a well,  nev-  | 
heless  keep  it  behind  the  counters, 
d produce  It  as  though  they  were 
ling  rum  In  a prohibition  town.  Can 
-h  things  be?  Must  Truth  be  trou- 
ed  to  be  acceptable? 

p if  emember  Raffaelli,  the  painter, 
larmed  Bostonians  by  his  per- 
iy  as  well  as  his  art.  It  was  on 
iry  18,  1888,  that  he  spoke  of  a 
phy  of  him,  in  which  the  author 
'ented  him  as  born  in  a gypsy 
and  educated  in  a Christian 
n-il!  as  a charity  student.  As  he 
Ex-eadlng  this  passage  his  mother 
at  it  and  burst  into  tears.  In 
Jme-  Raffaelli  belongs  to  an  old 
i family,  related  to  Cardinal  Gon- 
?.nd  two  or  three  Popes. 


•opting  the 


— - do  not  Messrs.  Maher  and  Fitz- 
>ns  engage  as  pieadores  in  the  bull 

at  Juarez?  Don  Miguel  would  not 

sortie,  and  friends  of  the  bulls  might 
^®'suaded  to  offer  odds. 

nth. 

tod-  Willy  Schiitz  is  in  town.”  Now 
, ccess  of  the  grand  opera  season 
28  tired. 

~ie  Reszke  has  several  estates: 
, Chorzenice,  Skrzydlow  and 
__  ’ Skrzydlow  is  the  place  we 

li  ST.  f n see' 

nti|ot  iokman  says:  “We  understand 
>un<l  ce  Mr.  Austin’s  appointment 
vial  thousand  copies  of  his  works 
'th*  2n  s0'd.  but,  curiously  enough, 
)M  . ore  of  the  books  in  prose  than 
55  ooks  in  verse.”  WThy,  “curious- 
gh ?’*  The  Bookman  is  singu- 
tuse. 


gram  was  simply  excellent. 

I, Ike  a gentleman  of  the  old  school 
with  an  essav  on  good  manners,  paying 
many  a passing  tribute  in  it  to  the  cus- 
toms that  prevailed  among  his  ances- 
tors, seems  Beethoven  in  his  opus  A 
In  F major— not  an  early  opus,  tls  true 
but  from  the  allegro  vivace  onward 
its  composer  is  more  or  less  deferential 

^The^subUme  music  of  this  quartet, 
while  it  was  not  followed  by  anything 
ridiculous,  ought  to  have  been  on  tne 
same  program  with  a far  more  renne/J 
and  ennobling  work  than  the  sonata,  op. 

25,  by  N I eodd.  Concerning  its  perform- 
ance, Mr.  Stasny  played  as  one  whose 
lingers  easily  did  his  will;  for  he  has 
indeed  the  technical  equipment  of  a 
virtuoso.  This  is  about  all  he  did,  for 
otherwise  his  performance  was  quite  on 
a par  with  the  very  indifferent  and  even 
effeminate  character  of  the  work  at 
hand  True  NieodO  wrote  a well-framecl 
sonata  for  his  op.  25-but  more  s the 
pity.  It  is  not  a sonata  sufficiently  well 
endowed  to  be  tolerated  in  a concert 
hall  where  refined  and  cultivated  musi- 
cians are  went  to  congregate.  It  is 
one  musical  gibber-gabble  from  first  to 

' ^There  are  few  American  musicians  of 
any  claim  to  fame  who  would  stoop  to 
write  so  inanely,  so  insipidly  as  Nicotic 
has  done  in  this  inexplicably  stupid 
work.  Messrs.  Stasny  and  Schroeder 
could  not  easily  have  selected  a moie 
conspicuously  .vapid  pot-boiler,  and  us 
appearance  at  a Kneisel  Quartet  con- 
cert was  most  radically  a taux-pas. 

In  the  performance  of  the  sextet  by 
Brahms,  od.  18,  the  quartet  had  tne 
able  assistance  of  Messrs.  Schulz  and 
Max  Znch.  A noble,  work,  this;  and 
in  It  Brahms  seerns  even  more  like 
Beethoven  than  does  the  latter  like 
himself  in  the  quartet  with  which  the 
! concert  began. 

C.  L.  Capkn. 

AT  THE  CASTLE  SQUARE. 

It  was  a red  letter  night  at  th©  Castle 
Square  Theatre  last  evening  and  highly 
creditable  performances  were  given  of 
«xj  M.  S.  Pinafore”  and  “Cavalleria 
Rusticana.”  An  incongruous  program 
this;  but  it  attracted  a large  and  refined 
audience;  it  began  well,  and  fo r the  ^ 
most  part  it  went  on  and  ended  well.  q£  facg 
There  were  applause  and  recalls,  and  es.u,  ,' 
there  was  a genuine  surprise  and  | festme. 


one  sacrifices  liimself  publioly  for  her; 
or,  as,  in  the  ease  of  EscumiUo,  her 
passion  is  chiefly  a desire  for  noto- 
riety, the  wish  to  ho  seen  in  the 
street  as  the  favored  one  of  the  famous 
toreador. 

Don  JosC>  is  only  interesting  to  her 
when  he  deserts  for  her  sake.  The 
smugglers  know  her  character;  so  does 
Esc&millo;  Don  Jos6  is  the  only  one 
infatuated,  and  he  is  possessed  by  the 
demon  Jealousy.  Carmen  is  a woman 
who  works  a fleshly  spell.  No  doubt 
she  is  In  Seville  today.  For  Carmen 
did  not  die  of  a knife  thrust  before  the 
gate  of  the  Arena. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  Calv£’s 
conception  of  the  part,  and  marvelous 
is  her  portrayal  of  it.  She  is  supersti- 
tious, as  are  nearly  all  women  of  her 
class.  She  is  a fatalist,  as  are  all  gyp- 
sies. But  these  are  the  only  symptoms 
of  any  mentality,  any  reflection.  To 
eat,  to  drink,  to  dance,  to  have  a lover 
of  the  same  tastes;  she  is  content,  un- 
less the  lfi.ver  is  silly  and  expects  fidelity 
for  a longer  time  than  a fortnight. 
Every  .phase  of  this  sensual  life  is 
treated  boldly  or  hinted  at  by  Calve. 
She  is  not  a coquette;  she  is  not  heroic 
in  her  vice;  she  is  a very  common 
creature  except  in  her  rare  beauty. 

Calvfe’s  impersonation  of  today  is 
much  stronger  than  it  was  when  she 
first  conquered  Boston.  It  is  not  so  de-s 
liberately  boisterous  or  so  aggressively 
athletic  as  it  was  two  seasons  ago. 
When  she  was  last  here,  her  singing 
was  in  certain  respects  a disappoint- 
ment, for  it  was  occasionally  disfigured 
by  willful  maltreatment  of  the  music 
to,  gain  a supposed  effect,  and  the  voice  1 
itself,  owing  no  doubt  to  her  illness, 
was  not  always  the  pliable  instrument 
of  her  purpose.  But  now  she  enchants 
and  thrills  as  much  by  her  voice  as 
by  her  rare  dramatic  art.  She  is  su- 
preme mistress  of  tonal  color.  By  a 
change  in  timbre  she  expresses  rage, 
or  amorous  desire,  or  vain  caprice,  or 
animal  fear.  A blind  man  could  fol- 
low her  through  the  opera  by  listening 
to  her  various  inflections.  And  what 
a wonderfully  rich  and  well  trained 
voice  it  is! 

At  times  she  takes  liberties  with  the 
rhythm,  but  as  a rule  she  makes  legit- 
imate points  thereby.  She  may  possibly 
change  the  notation  of  a phrase,  but 
she  is  discreet  in  this.  As  for  mobility 
grace  and  strength  of  pose  and 
gesture,  power  of  fastening  the  atten- 
tion when  she  is  in  repose,  who.  pray. 


triumph  so  far  as  me  opera.  equals  her  on  the  operatic  stage?  A 

cagnl  was  concerned.  It  nee“  woman  of  moods.  Prnbnhlv  she  nev 

told  that  “Pinafore”  was  excellently 


woman  of  moods.  Probably  she  never 
plays  the  part  exactly  twice  alike;  for 
the  temperament  that  boils  in  her  Is  not 
to  ho  controlled  by  formulas  laid  down, 
there  was  a very onfl1  acting  and  inexorably  obeyed.  A woman  of 

"Josephine”  in  the  singing  and  acting  uncommon  versatii;ty>  as  they  that 

of  Miss  Mason,  but  the  non  wi,  have  seen  her  in  other  parts  can  tes- 

uice  were  easily  with  Mr.  w li  Anr1  ,«i, 

hably  quaint  and1  'J  ■ 


nerformed.  Mr.  Basset  was  by  no  means 

inadequate  as  Ralph 
♦ was  a very  well  prepared 


And  when,  you  consider  the 


FiamWolrtin  his  laughably  Qu^ana  charm 'and  theeklll'of  the  “singer  and 
picturesque  inpersonation  oi  , irresistible  power  of  the  actress, 

UThoDceaasdteyoef  "Cavalleria  Rusticana”  you  admit  at  once  the  impotence  of 

XiiW  T aontn77!l  • 


ln&d“MlM  ClaTa  Lane  as  Santuzza;  worts  to  express  the  wonder  of  him 
Miss  Hattie  Belle  Ladd,^  as  Lola;  Mr. 


Persse  Turiddu;  Mr.  Woolf,  Alflo,  and  * * , , ,, 

Miss  Leighton,  Lucia.  Miss  Lane  was  In  all  respects  the  performance  of  the 

KnVnrisinlly  acceptable  as  Santuzza.  opera  last  night  was  one  of  uncommon 
buipuoiiis  “ trno  onrl  hitrhlv 


ncssed  at  the  Castle  Square  Theatre. 


that  is  under  the  spell. 


Her  voice  was  clear,  true  and  highly  merit.  Mrs.  Savllle  is  a singer  with  a 
S^JctTve  while  In  her  histrionic  treat-i  sympathetic  and  exceedingly  well- 
mint  of  the  part  she  was  decidedly  such  trained  voice.  Her  personality  is  charm- 
™Vsful  Miss  Ladd  was  admirable  lng,  and  her  action,  though  it  moves  in 
cessrui.  mi  rema[ning  roies  were,  tc  conventional  grooves,  is  discreet  and 
Lola,  and  the  remaining  i finished.  Whether  she  Is  the  Mieaela 

SaThlheostumes%tage  appointments  ant  of  the  opera  is  another  question.  If  you 
=.^fc  effects  w?eres  ail  that  could  bt  insist  on  “a  girl  in  a blue  petticoat 
Ciev,i8  e ami  last  6 but  not  least,  thd  with  plaited  hair  falling  on  her  should, 
wished  and  last  out  m ^ ^har,  erg>-  ‘Wrs.  Savllle  does  not  answer  the 

to °one  of  theb most  gratifying  operatij  deBCMptlon. | BtttMWho  te-fflcaela?  She 
performances  that  has  yet  been  w it 

r •'  , , , 1 *1a  Cmioro  ThPfltrP. 


^-•iDaily  Messenger  (Paris)  com-  j 
iinr  sensibly  on  the  “patriotic”  songs  I 
Vot-n  1 London  music  halls: 
km  s all  very  well  to  sing  England’s  | 
lkfiA  r<  before  a row  of  footlights,  and  j 
.^1  husky-voiced  ‘lion’  to  shake  his 
,.  Germany  and  the  Boer;  but  it  is  1 

rous,  and,  what  is  more,  it  Is  un- 

by  sh.  It  excites  the  minds  of  a lot 
JJjj  isy  gallery  folk,  who  know  about 
eo;  ueli  of  foreign  affairs  as  a poliee- 
” _ in  Timbuctoo,  and  who  Imagine 
T a detachment  of  young  lads  from 
Jordon  Boys’  Home  would  terrorize 
— >pe.  We  have  a right  to  be  patri- 
:*r  and  a right  to  sing  the  praises 
*®‘ur  country  anywhere  and  every- 
ye,  but  unless  we  want  to  be  re- 
eled as  a lot  of  hare-brained  indi- 
lals,  it  is  well  that  we  should 
_ugthen  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
,,  it  by  keeping  cool  during  a crisis 
♦ t is  taxing-  the  energy  and  calm  de- 
lations of  one  of  the  strongest  Cab- 
s ts  of  the  century.” 

mcert  of  the  Kneisel  Quartet  Club 
in  Association  Hall  Last  Evening 
—Messrs.  Stasny,  Zach  and 
Schulz  Assist. 

I'he  program  of  the  Kneisel  concert 
5t  evening  was  as  follows: 

arret  In  K ma.inr,  op.  50 Beethoven 

natn  tor  pianaforte  nn<l  ’cello,  In  a e" 

najor,  op.  25 

xaet  in  li  Hat  major,  op.  18.. '..’brahma 

x'ot  all  this  concert  was  a feast  of 
isic,  having  genuine  high-class  quali- 
ta  commend  it;  but  the  Kneisel 
tartet  as  usual  played  In  the  cliarae- 
•iRtieallv  true,  refined  and  master! v 


CARMEN.” 


Powerful  Performance  of 
Bizet’s  Opera. 


Calve’s  Fmpersongtion  of 
Gypsy  Baggage. 


the 


Debuts  of  Frances  Saville  and 
Guillaume  Lubert. 


is  a creation  of  the  librettists,  a foil  to 
Carmen,  a sweet,  trustful  girl,  in  love 
with  Don  Josg.  Not  a woman  of  any 
sharply  defined  character.  And  Mrs. 
Saville  surely  was  all  this.  She  sang 
delightfully,  and  it  was  a pleasure  to 
hear  he,  sustain  the  high  note  of  the 
final  phrase  of  the  aria  in  the  third  act, 
and  then  make  an  exquisite  use  of  a de- 
scending portamento.  No  wonder  that 
she  was  warmly  applauded,  for  this 
woman  showed  herself  in  song  an  artist 
to  the  finger  nails,  and  she  resisted 
bravely  the  temptation  to  force  her 
light  voice  in  the  vast  hail. 

.*» 

Mr.  Lubert  fully  sustained  the  repu- 
tation that  preceded  him.  He  is  a 
dramatic  tenor  of  uncommon  dramatic 
ability.  His  voice,  while  it  is  not  emi- 
nently sympathetic,  expresses  admira- 
bly his  dramatic  intentions,  and  he 
handles  It  with  taste  and  skill.  His 
j Impersonation  was  strong  and  consist- 
j ent  throughout.  In  the  first  act  he 
j never  forgot  that  he  was  a soldier;  he 
I gave  no  Impression  of  a leading  tenor 
1 doing  military  service  to  oblige  the 
! librettists.  Every  detail  was  carefully 
managed,  and  much  of  his  business  was 
new  to  Bostonians.  And  as  he  at  once 
struck  the  key  note  of  the  character, 
so  was  he  true  to  it  unto  the  bloody' 
end.  Here  is  no  conventional  tenor 
who  is  obliged  to  act,  and  informs  the 
audience  of  his  necessity'.  The  jealous 
soldier  lived  upon  the  stage.  An  ex- 
ceedingly powerful  performance;  free 
from  exaggeration,  broad  in  general 
treatment,  cunning  in  matters  of  detail. 
Mr.  Lubert’s  success  was  indisputable 
and  immediate. 


And  for  the  others  there  is  little  but 
praise.  Mr.  Ancona’s  Escamillo  is  one 
of  his  best  parts,  and  the  fatuousness 


"Carmen”  was  given  last  evening  at 
the  Mechanics’  Building  by  the  Abbey, 

Sehoeffel  and  Grau  Company.  Mr.  Be-! 
vignani  was  the  conductor.  The  east 
was  as  follows: 

Carmen Emma  Calve 

Frasquita Miss  Bauermeister 

Mercedes Mrs.  Van  Gautoren 

Mieaela .....Mrs.  Saville 

Don  Jose Mr.  Lubert 

Drtr S and  the  intrinsic  vulgarity  of  the  cheap 

Morales  Mr'  DeLongnrez  lady-killer,  this  game-cock  of  the  arena 

KemendfldZZ"!":::::::::  .Mr  Rlniimm  are  easily  Within  his  comprehension. 

Escamillo Mr.  Ancona  The  Zuniga  of  Mr.  de  A ries  xvas  an  ar- 

„ . .,  , ..  „ ,,  tistlc  portrayal  of  a minor  character, 

Some,  while  they  admit  , cheerfully , and  Morales-strange  to  say-was  for 
the  great  art  of  Emma  Calv£,  claim  once  acted  with  intelligence.  It  was 
that  her  conception  of  Carmen  is  a pleasure  to  see  Mr.  Carbone  again 
radically  wrong  because  she  does  not  as  the  Dancairo.  The  quintet,  one  of 

portray  the  gypsy  baggage  as  a woman  „orl™wL  ^ivln  wit^'sph'it.^  and  the 
under  demoniacal  Influence,  urged  on  in  chorus  and  the  orchestra  were  unusu- 
her  wantonpess  by  the  direct  appeals  ally  satisfactory.  The  opera  was  hand- 
and  threats  of  Satan,  her  master.  This:  somely  mounted.  A large  audience  was 
claim  seems  to  be  utterly  unfounded. : demonstrative  in  applause. 

Carmen  Is  a familiar  type.  No  doubt 
the  Mound  Builders  knew  her;  no 
doubt  she  disturbed  the  contemplation 
ef  the  blameless  Aethiopians.  For  she 
is  not  pei'uliar  to  Spain,  nor  is  she 
exclusively  a product  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury. She  is  simply  a reckless,  sensual 


woman;  vain  as  a peacock;  incapable 
of  any  long  attachment;  incapable 
of  any  grand  passion.  Her  cruelty'  is 


The  opera  this  evening  will  be  “The 
Huguenots.”  The  chief  singers  will  be 
Nordica,  Melba,  Scalchi,  Jean  de 
Reszke,  Ed.  de  Reszke,  Plancon  and 
Maurel. 

Philip  Hale. 


If  Protestor  Sedgwick's  theory  l>e  true, 

that  every  inan  has  within  him  some  •-peeler 
of  animal,  it  ip  worth  while  to  study  many 
varieties  of  animals  in  order  to  get  clues 
to  human  character.  Having  made  acquaint- 
ance with  the  magpie  or  the  stoat,  you  mav 
I recognize  the  human  magpie  and  tire  human 
etoat  when  you  happen  to  meet  them. 


Hence  an  excuse  for  the  continued 
existence  of  Professor  Garner. 


A Hare  and  many  friends. 

The  Earnest  Student  of  Sociology  Is 
fascinated  by  the  revelations  in  the 
Gunning  case.  He  writes  to  us  as  fol- 
lows: “It  is  passing  strange  that  Mr. 
Gunning  should  have  objected  to  Mrs. 
Gunning  biting  his  ear  when  she  yvas 
In  ‘a  fondling  mood.’  In  all  centuries 
a playful  bite  is  the  highest  expression 
of  affection,  except  in  Sicily.  Thus 
Flora  and  Pompey  were  outwardly 
dear  to  each  other.  Note  also  the  con- 
i duct  of  Verres  (Cicero  in  Verrem  lib.  5, 
! cap.  18).  Compare  Ausonius,  Theophi- 
lus  Raynaud,  Dionysius  Lambinus, 
Petrus  Petltus,  Swinburne’s  ‘Dolores,’ 
Krafft-Ebing.  No  wonder  that  when 
Mr.  Gunning  objected,  his  loving  spouse 
•struck  him  with  her  closed  fist.’  ” 


"Mrs.  Gunning  was  sorely  tried.  One 
evening  Iter  step-daughter  had  ‘seven 
musical  friends  in  the  house.’  And 
what  did  Mrs.  Gunning  do  to  ‘annoy 
them?’  She  appeared  in  a red  wrap- 
per. It  is  easy'  to  see  how  a bull  might 
be  thereby  irritated,  but  why  should  a 
red  wrapper— strikingly  becoming  to 
some  women— throw  a discordant  note 
into  a musical  party?  It  is  possibly 
true  that  Mrs.  Gunning  called  Louisa 
•a  flat-chested  arrangement,’  but  if 
site  was  thus  epigrammatic  she  only 
paraphrased  a verse  in  the  eighth  chap- 
ter of  Solomon's  Song." 

Mr.  Cable  said  at  the  Lowell  Institute: 
“The  moment  fiction  becomes  menda- 
cious, it  is  bad.”  Here  is  a good  open- 
ing for  any  intelligent  Creole  of  New 
Orleans. 


“Tablets  will  be  placed  about  Har- 
vard College  Grounds  in  honor  of  dis- 
tinguished men.”  The  one  to  Mr.  De- 
land should  be  in  the  form  of  a check- 
er-board. But,  stay:  Mr.  Deland  is  not 
a graduate,  we  believe.  Neither  is  Pro- 
fessor Murphy  an  alumnus  of  Yale. 

Are  there  at  last  in  Boston  symbolists 
In  business?  A boy  was  heard  the  other 
evening  trumpeting  nasally:  “Opera 

book — book  of  the  opera— only  correct 
and  etherized  edition.” 

This  reminds  us  of  interesting  statistics 
concerning  theatres  destroyed  by  fire. 
They  were  published  in  the  “Annales 
rt’Hygifme.”  From  1751  to  1S95  730  the- 
atres were  burned  and  6573  lives  lost 
thereby.  Among  the  most  frightful 
catastrophes  were  “Capo  d’lstria.  where 
1000  were  consumed;  Philadelphia,  970; 
St.  Petersburg,  800;  Canton,  670;  Quebec, 
200;  Vienna  and  Paris  with  not  many 
below  the  latter  number.  * * * If  rhe 
number  of  theatre-goers  for  each  year 
is  reckoned  at  8.000,000,  the  loss  of 
human  life  is  in  the  proportion  of  1 to 
63.726.  A theatre  is  estimated  to  have 
average  life  of  22%  years.”  But  what 
in  the  world  does  the  reference  to  Phila- 
delphia mean? 

The  next  thing  will  be  cathode  ray's 
from  family  jars. 

“The  retirement  of  Mrs.  Van  Rensse- 
laer from  the  Colonial  Dames  of  Amer- 
ica leaves  the  character  of  the  late  | 
Benjamin  Franklin  unspotted  by  latter  j 
day  mud  throwing..”  Tut-tat!  Likewise  [ 
go  to!  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer  undoubtedly  i 
was  guilty  of  poor  taste,  but  Franklin,  | 
although  a great  and  in  many  respects 
a good  man,  was  a child  of  this  world,  i 
Go  d neighbor,  have  you  never  read  ills 
autobiography,  or  the  famous  letter  of  I 
j advice  to  a young  man  that  John  Bige- 
| low  did  not  dare  to  publish  in  his  edi-  j 
' tlon  of  Franklin's  complete  works? 

The  I9th  of  February  isn’t  much  of  a j 
day',  although  the  houndstongue  or  na-  j 
velwort  is  said  to  begin  to  flower.  Co-  | 
pernicus  and  Rodney  were  born.  Lit-  i 
eiiio  Vanlni  was  burnt  at  Toulouse  as  ! 
an  atheist,  and  yet  the  wild  eyed  advo- 
cates of  silver  coinage  will  not  stop 
to  ponder  these  solemn  facts.  Henry, 
Prince  of  Wales,  died  1594;  died  of  a 
fever,  the  generous,  noble,  brainy 
youth,  although  pigeons  were  applied 
to  his  head,  a split  cock  to  his  feet, 
and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  sent  from  the 
Tower  a “quintescence.”  By  the  wav, 
were  not  pigeons,  as  a rule,  applied  in 
those  day's  to  the  soles  of  the  feet? 
See  the  bitter  speech  of  Bosola  to  the 
Old  Lady  in  “The  Duchess  of  Malfl.” 
But  there  is  a good  saint  for  the  day,  I 
Saint  Conrad,  who  was  a mighty  hunts  , 
man  before  he  became  a monk.  He 
set  a forest  on  fire  to  drive  out  game, 
and  when  a poor  fellow  was  sentenced 
to  death  for  the  offence,  Conrad  deliv- 
ered himself  up.  made  good  the  loss— 
for  he  w'as  very  rich— and  withdrew 
from  the  distracting  world.  He  built 
a cell  in  Sicily;  lie  rolled  on  thorns;  he 
gave  forth  prophecies  and  was  honored 
highly  by  the  birds.  When  he  died 
(1351)  all  the  bells  toiled  of  their  own 
^accord. 


Tile  " proposition  that  each  State 
should  have  its  own  postage  stamp 
surely  leaped  from  the  feverish  brain 
,of  a collector. 

Mr.  Charles  M.  Pond,  who,  it  ap- 
pears, one  night  in  the  smoking  room 
,of  the  Teutonic,  performed  the  difficult 
Teat  of  drinking  20  glasses  of  whisky 
in  two  hours,  “conversed  principally 
about  spiritual  manifestations."  He 
saw  visions,  but  not  through  a glass, 
darkly. 

"The  Huguenots  ” as  Sung  by  the 
Abbey,  Schoeffel  & Grau  Com- 
pany at  Mechanics’  Building — 
Concert  of  the  Boston  String 
Quartet. 

“The  Huguenots”  teas  sung  last  night 
in  Italian  to  a large  and  applausive 
audience.  The  cast  was  as  follows: 

Valentina  Mrs.  Nordica 

Urbano  Mrs.  Scalchi 

llama  D’Onore  Miss  Bauermefster 

Margherita  D1  Valois Mrs.  Melba 

Kaoul  Jean  De  Reszke 

Marcello  Ed.  De  Reszke 

Conte  <li  Sari  Bris Plancon 

Conte  De  Never* Maurel 

The  performance  was  in  the  main  ex- 
cellent. It  is  hard  to  imagine  a more 
impressive  San  Bris  than  Plancon,  or 
a more  graceful,  chivalric  de  Nevers 
than  Maurel.  Melba  was  in  fine  voice 
and  she  sang  like  the  Melba  of  great 
renown,  who  has  so  often  shown  us 
that  vocal  art  after  all  Is  not  merely 
a tradition.  It  did  not  seem  possibly 

that  the  singer  of  Monday  night  and  I 
the  singer  of  last  night  were  one  and 
the  same  person.  In  such  a part  as 
the  Queen  of  Navarre  she  shines  brill- 
iantly: for  the  only  demand  on  the 
actress  is  an  exhibition  of  superficial 
coquetry;  there  is  no  call  for  passion  or 
even  real  sentiment. 

Jean  de  Reszke,  perhaps,  has  never 
displayed  such  cunning  art  as  now, 
when  like  a prudent  man  he  husbands, 
in  a measure,  his  resources.  I do  not 
mean  to  say  that  he  walked  leisurely 
through  the  first  three  acts;  for  he 
often  gave  pleasure  by  his  singing,  and 
his  action  was  always  discreet  and 
mildly  romantic.  But  there  was  a 
mighty  difference  last  evening  between 
the  tenor  of  the  fourth  act  and  the 
tenor  of  those  that  preceded.  It  would 
be  easy  to  quarrel  with  him  for  the 
tempo  in  the  last  act  taken  in  direct 
violation  of  the  composer's  directions; 
but  In  view  of  the  line  moments  ami 
the  general  spirit  of  the  performance, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  withhold  admi- 
ration. His  Raoul  Is,  all  in  all.  a fine 
portrayal,  symmetrical,  consistent,  de- 
lightful to  the  eye,  and  eminently  agree- 
able to  the  ear. 

Mrs.  Nordica  sings  with  greater 
breadth  and  authority  than  she  did  last 
season.  If  her  extreme  upper  tones  are 
shrill  and  metallic,  the  working  part 
of  her  voice  is  a noble  organ,  and  her 
lower  tones  are  firmer  and  richer  than 
of  old.  Vocally  her  performance  was 
one  of  high  merit,  although  it  was  by 
no  means  faultless  in  the  fourth  act. 
where  there  was  an  omission  made  by 
her  to  gather  strength  for  a dramatic 
■burst.  I regret  to  say,  I can  see  little 
or  no  improvement  in  her  as  an  ac- 
tress. She  is  still  self-conscious,  at 
mes  almost  ill  at  ease.  If  she  would 
rid  herself  of  that  fatal  smilo 
a passionate  scene  threatens  to 
id  often  does  escape  her  con- 
is  the  case  with  Hugo’s  Man 
ghs.  If  she  would  only  be 
to  gesture  gracefully,  and 
ugh  the  stage  manager  stood 
lng  her  directions.  If  she 
Jt  constantly  use  that  fair, 
m so  automatically  and  with- 
janing.  Her  Valentina  is  simply 
Nordica,  an  admirable  singer  in 
■ — lume.  And  about  her  even  in  the 
presence  of  the  coquettish  Queen  theiV 
is  the  chill  and  forbidding  atmosphere 
of  New  England. 

Did  Edouard  de  Reszke  sing  the 
“Pip-paf”  in  a logy  fashion,  or  does 
the  song  itself  now  seem  without  force 
or  distinction?  I -Tear  Mr.  de  Reszke, 
Impressive  singeqvas  he  is,  is  too  jovial 
and  good  naturefra  man  to  portray  the 
fierce  bigotry  of  Marcel.  Each  season 
Mr  rle  Reszke  seems  more  and  more 
amiable.  The  voice  rolls  out  and  car- 
ries conviction;  but  eithe  he  is  weary- 
ing of  the  game,  or  he  does  not  spur 
his  imagination.  Now  Marcel  without 
his  intense  religious  intolerance  is  a 
bigger  bore  than  when  he  is  frankly 
represented  a mad  bigot. 

For  the  San  Bris  of  Plancon  there  is 
nothing  but  hearty  praise.  Truly  a 
superb  creation,  superbly  carried  out. 
So,  too,  the  ‘ De  Nevers  of  Maurel, 
charmed  by  its  knightly  gallantry.  He 
wore  his  costumes  as  though  they  were 
the  dress  of  his  daily  life. 

Mrs  Scalchi is  a great  favorite. 

The  faithful  Miss  Bauermeister  was 
trustworthy  .as  ever  in  one  of  her  pro- 
tean changes  as  guide,  counsellor, 
friend.  The  chorus  did  good  work,  ex-j 
cept  in  the  rataplan.  The  ballet  ex-l 
cited  regret.  Mr.  Bevignani  conduetedi 
with  marked  intelligence  and  with  more 
than  ordinary  spirit. 

•’  $ * 

As  for  the  opera,  what  is  to  be  said  of 
it  at  this  late  day ? Portions  remind  one 
of  a sentence  from  a once  admired  Eng- 
lish novel:  “The  fair  Sabina  reclined  on 
a gilt  sofa,  covered  with  crimson  velvet, 
with  six  elbow  chairs  and  two  ottomans 
to  match,  plunged  in  the  deepest  sor- 
row." The  third  act  serves  for  the  in- 
troduction of  specialties.  Det  us  not  be 
flippant  in  considering  a work  that  has 
been  a storehouse  for  composers  from 
Wagner  down.  Only,  like  all  store- 
houses and  museums,  it  contains  some 
rubbish,  and  things  that  -weary.  But 
the  great  duet  of  the  fourth  act  is 
still  a masterpiece  ot  throbbing,  palpi- 
tating emotion. 


The  opera  this  evening  will  be  “Lu- 
cia”  fending  with  tbc  mad  scene),  with 
Melba,  Campansri.  Arimondi  and  Russl-I 
taro;  and  "Cnvalleria  Rusticana.” 
with  Calve,  Ancona  and  Cremonlni  (Ills! 
first  appearance  here). 

Philip  Hale, 


BOSTON  STRING  QUARTET. 

Two  string  quartets  and  a sonata  for 
piano  and  violoncello  were  performed 
at  the  second  concert  of  the  Boston 
String  Quartet  in  Association  Hall  last 
evening.  The  program  read  as  follows: 

Quartet  in  E flat  major,  No.  4 Mozart 

Sonata  In  A major.  Op.  69,  No.  3.. -Beethoven 
For  Piano  and  Violoncello 
Miss  Geselschap  and  Mr.  Fritz  Giese 
Quartet,  Op.  41.  No.  1 Schumann 

To  have  left  this  concert  thinking  first 
of  the  music  performed,  next  of  the 
manner  of  performance,  and  finally  of 
the  performers  themselves,  should  have 
been  a musician's  experience  last  even- 
ing. To  the  extent  that  any  such  ar- 
tistic impressions  were  made  possible. 
Miss  Geselschap  and  Mr.  Giese  con- 
tributed a very  liberal  share  of  ser- 
vice. In  the  string  quartet  perform- 
ances, Mr.  Giese  seemed  never  more 
conspicuously  the  true  artist.  He 
played  for  his  art;  he  was  self-forget- 
ful, deeply  sincere,  refined  and  thought- 
ful. Mozart  and  Schumann  were  his 
guidc-s;  he  followed  where  they  led,  and 
kept  himself  subordinate.  Their  wealth 

of  art  he  held  for  the  time  being  only 
to  return  with  liberal  interest.  In  near- 
ly all  such  virtues  the  virtuosal  violinist 
of  the  quartet,  Mr.  Sehnltzler,  seemed  j 
sadly  wanting.  He,  too.  was  earnest; 
he  was  doubtless  sincere;  but  evert  his 
earnestness  and  sincerity  were  of  a 
somewhat  bumptious,  boisterous  kind, 
and  the  extravagant  personalism,  the 
Intense  subjectivity  with  which  he 
played  militated  against  any  such  true 
ensemble  effects  as  one  had  a right  to 
expect  from  four  such  artists.  So  the 
impressions  ‘conveyed  were  not  of  | 
Mozart  and  Schumann,  but  of  Schnit- 
zler — too  much  Schnitzler.  Neverthe- 
less, the  fault  can  be  easily  remedied 
by  the  violinist  himself. 

Mr.  Schmitzler  and  his  associates  are 
certainly  capable  of  doing  justice  to  the 
highest  order  of  chamber  music,  and  i 
this  was  amply  demonstrated  by  their 
exceptionally  good  performances  of  the  ! 
finale  to  the  quartet  by  Mozart  and  the 
scherzo  and  presto  of  the  quartet  by 
Schumann.  As  for  the  sonata  by  Beet- 
hoven, Mr.  Giese  seerqed  simply  peer- 
less in  his  violoncello  playing.  A re- 
markable virtuoso  is  Giese;  but,  what 
is  even  more  important,  his  virtuosoship 
is  of  that  peculiarly  subordinate  type 
that  enables  him  to  do  a very  rare  de- 
gree of  justice  to  whatsoever  he  per- 
forms. 

Miss  Geselschap  played  excellently. 
Her  every  tone  was  sympathetically  mu- 
sical; her  most  delicate  pianissimo 
had  quite  as  much  carrying  power  as 
.lid  her  loudest  forte.  Rhythmically 
her  playing  was  evenly  just,  and,  as 
she  has  heretofore  erred  in  this  re- 
spect, it  is  a pleasure  to  acknowledge 
even  this  single  yet  none  the  less  un- 
mistakable sign  of  reform.  Hers  was 
no  feminine  performance  of  Beethoven's 
music,  for  she  actually  Interpreted  it 
and  played  throughout  in  an  authori- 
tativelv  clear,  intelligent  and  able  man- 
ner. Beethoven’s  opus  69,  No.  3,  has 
seldom  had  a more  satisfactory  per- 
formance here. 

C.  L.  Capen. 

For  Example,  we  consider  and  find  that 
these  profuse  Bablers.  desirous  of  being  be- 
lov'd,  are  universally  hated;  while  they  study 
to  gratifie  they  become  troublesome;  while 
they  seek  to  be  admir'd,  they  are  derided. 
It  they  aim  at  Profit,  they  loose  all  their 
Labour;  in  short,  they  injure  their  Friends, 
advantage  their  Enemies,  and  undo  them- 
selves. 


We,  too,  have  felt  the  fascination  ex- 
j erted  by  Mr.  Langdon  W.  Moore’s  au- 
tobiography. We  read  the  book  through 
without  stopping,  except  for  necessary 
food  and  drink.  And  so  impressed  were 
we,  by  the  amenities  of  a burglar's  life, 
that  we  thought  seriously  of  sending 
our  eldest  son— a fine,  manly  little  fel- 
low—to  a burglar’s  training  school.  As 
he  is  near-sighted,  he  could  not  pass 
the  preliminary  examination,  to  his  own 
disappointment  and  the  keen  grief  of 
his  parents.  He  is -now  in  a brokers 
office. 


The  gilded  youths  have  petitioned  the 
Legislature  in  favor  of  "boxing.”  It  is 
now  the  turn  of  the  young  ladies  of 
the  Back  Bay  who  are  deeply  interested 
in  “friendly  trials  of  athletic  skill.” 

“A  shrill  whistling  snore  came  from 
Mr.  Tillman.”  Ah,  if  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  would  always  snore! 

Senator  Neill  is  likely  to  put  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  Epileptic  hospital  in  a fit. 

Corbett  calls  Fitzsimmons  a “cur.’j 
Julian  addresses  Corbett  as  "chappie." 
Honors  are  easy. 


wore  a bright  red  writpper  with  a black 
collar  and  holding  a lighted  candle. 

I can  imagine  that  such  a coifiljini^  1 
tion  might  be  fetching  (to  borrow^  a* 
word  from  the  society  editor).” 

“I  am  also  Interested  inThe  late  reve- 
lation of  a phase  of  American  civiliza- 
tion in  Lawrence.  A 0 months  old  child 
was  suffocated  in  bed.  Three  grown  up 
persons  were  In  the  habit  of  sleeping 
in  the  same  bed  with  the  child.  My 
informant  tells  me  that  ‘the  family  lives 
in  cramped  quarters.’  ” 


It  was  on  the  20th  of  February,  1646, 
that  Mr.  Howel  remarked  concerning 
London  fashions:  “Boots  and  Shooes 

are  so  long  snouted,  that  one  can 
hardly  kneel  in  God’s  House,  where  all 
Genuflection  and  Postures  of  Devotion 
and  Decency  are  quite  out  of  use.” 


Is  a bicycle  baggage?  The  original 
Old  French  word  “bagage,”  from  which 
the  English  word  was  adapted,  means 
“property  packed  up  for  carriage.” 
The  meaning  of  the  English  word  is 
“the  collection  of  property  in  packages 
that  one  takes  along  with  him  on  a 
journey;  portable  property;  luggage.” 


How  the  meaning  of  the  word  “horn- 
ing” has  been  changed! 


The  fact  that  our  honored  townsman,  I 
Nat  Childs,  who  now  represents  Henry  j 
Irving,  presented  a card  bearing  the  in- 
scription “Nathl.  Childs,  A.  M.,”  to  a 
Chicago  manager,  excites  unbounded 
curiosity  in  the  Windy  City.  To  quote 
from  one  of  the  daily  trumpets,  “The 
savants  and  literati  of  Chicago  are  wor- 
rying themselves  sick  over  the  prob- 
lem. Some  of  them  are  convinced  that 
the  two  letters  consequent  upon  the 
name  of  Nathl.  Childs  stand  for  ’Ante- 
Meridian,’  and  argue  that  the  card  is 
intended  for  use  only  in  the  morning, 
when  Nathl.  Childs,  A.  M.,  is  com- 
fortably snoozing.  But  this  theory  is 
weakened  by  the  fact  that,  so  far  as 
known,  there  are  no  cards  bearing  the 
inscription  Nathl.  Childs,  P.  M.,  nor  yet 
Nathl.  Childs,  M.  Another  party,  com- 
posed wholly  of  members  of  the  Chi- 
cago Literary  Club,  maintains  that  A. 
M.  stands  for  ‘Aprds-midi,’  and  signi- 
fies that  Nathl.  Childs  before  noon  is 
not  himself.  A third  conjecture,  based 
upon  Nathl.  Childs’s  appearance,  as- 
cribes to  the  mystifying  symbols  the 
meaning,  ‘Arbiter  Modi;’  but  this  has 
few  supporters,  for  it  is  contended 
that  Mr.  Childs  has  no  need  of  the  de- 
scription, and  such  a title  there  is  none 
in  all  the  Almanaeh  de  Gotha.  Still 
another  explanation  has  been  advanced 
by  the  Faculty  and  undergraduates  of 
the  Cook  County  Commercial  College. 
This  has  it  that  A.  M.  stands  for  ‘Anno 
Mundi,’  and  is  intended  to  convey  the 
idea  that  Nathl.  Childs.  A.  M.,  is  the 
Wandering  Jew,  by  stating  that  he  is, 
has  been  and  will  be  Nathl.  Childs  in 
any  year  of  the  world.” 


There  is  a more  deplorable  nuisance 
in  theatres  than  the  big'  hat,  and  it  is 
the  little  hat  with  the  aigrette.  The 
big  hat  leads  at  once  to  the  despair  of 
conviction.  The  other  tantalizes  with 
false  hopes;  and  the  very  quivering  ot 
the  ornament  affects  the  nex-ves  of  the 
unhappy  man  who  tires  his  neck  to  gain 
a better  view  of  the  stage.  As  the  neck 
shifts  so  does  the  ornament,  until  the 
victim  would  fain  pluck  the  gewgaw 
and  trample.it  under  foot. 


The  Earnest  Student  of  Sociology 
writes:  “My  interestin  the  Gunningtrial 

is  unabated.  Mrs.  Quirk  ’did  not  like  the 
songs  the  plaintiff  sung,  for  Mrs.  Gun- 
ning was  screaming  like  an  engine 
whistle.’  I fear  Mrs.  Quirk  is  not  in 
touch  with  the  Wagnerian  movement. 
Mrs.  Gunning,  who  I hear  is  an  acconi- 
plished  singer,  was  probably  studying 
the  part  of  Briinnhilde  or  Isolde.  What 
would  good  Mrs.  Quirk  have  said  of 
Mrs.  Klafslty  or  that  eminent  howler, 
Alvary?” 

"Nor  do  I yet  understand  why  the  ap- 
- pearance  of  Mrs.  Gunning’  at  the  musi- 
j calc  should  have  so  dampened  the  en- 
iovmcnt.  tVe  are  now  told  that  she 
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“Lucia  Di  Lammermoor  ” and 
“Cavalleria  Rusticana”  at  Me- 
chanics’ Building — Calve’s  Fine 
Impersonation  of  Santuzza. 

The  double  bill  presented  by  the  Ab-  ^ 
bey,  Schoeffel  and  Grau  Company  last  ] 
night  at  Mechanics’  Building  drew  the 
largest  audience  of  the  season  thus  far. 
This  audience  was  unusually  demon- 
strative. Mr.  Bevignani  led  both  per- 
formances. The  first  opera  given  was 
“Lucia” — ending  with  the  mad  scene. 
The  cast  was  as  follows: 

Lucia  Mrs  Melba 

Enrico  Ashton Campanari 

Arturo  ,'an5! 

Rajmondo  Arimondi 

Edgardo  * Russitano 

“Lucia”  has  met  with  a singular 
fate.  At  first  it  was  an  opera  In  which 
the  tenor  was  the  chief  figure,  and  the 
last  act  made  a profound  impression. 
Today  the  prlma  donna  dominates  the 
stage  and  apparently  interest  ceases 
after  her  mad  scene.  It  is  also  the 
habit  now  to  regard  Lucia  as  merely 
a colorature  singer,  who  is  expected  to 
lcok  pleasant  in  a white  dress  and 
with  becomingly  arranged  hair.  She  is 
not  supposed  to  act.  And  yet  Lucia 
was  intended  by  the  composer  as  a 
dramatic  part.  True,  dramatic  singers 
were  then  expected  to  be  able  to  sing 
roulades. 

As  “Lucia”  is  now  given,  it  serves 
simplv  as  a pretext  for  the  soprano  to 
display  her  agility.  Everything  from 
the  beginning  is  merely  preparatory  to 
a pyrotechnical  display.  Fforl)  aP 
artistic  standpoint,  of  course  this  is  all 
wrong.  No  wonder  that  ordinary  opera 
goers  speak  flippantly  of  the  work, 
which  60  years  ago  was  reckoned— and 
justly— a masterpiece.  Many  of  us, alas, 
have  lost  all  sense  of  historical  per- 
spective. You  hear.  “Lucia  compared 
with  an  opera  of  Wagner,  or  BlzeL  or 


one  of  th'- ■young  itaiian 
Is  all  nonsense.  "Lucia”  si 
compared  with  the  works  of 
poruneous  birth. 

An  opera  of  Wagner  should  be  com- 
pared with  the  contemporary  composi- 
tions. But  there  are  some  who  In  their 
zeal— often  they  are  late  converts  to 
the  faith,  and  therefore  the  more  ar- 
rogant and  bigoted— allow  of  only  one 
standard,  and  they  say,  “Lucia  does  not 
equal  ’Siegfried;’  therefore  it  is 'a  mis- 
erable thing.”  Such  comparisons  are 
laughable.  The  people  of  Donizetti’s 
time  wondered  at  his  brilliant  art.  It 
is  highly  probable  that  the  people  of 
1956  will  yawn  at  works  that  seemed 
to  us  of  intense  and  imperishable  in- 
terest. Opera  is  largely  a sport  of 
fashion. 

But  let  us  for  once  indulge  In  a com- 
parison. Take  one  number  of  this  de- 
spised “Lucia,”  the  sextet.  How  many 
modern. composers  could  equal  it?  Wag- 
ner’s quintet  in  “The  Meistersingers” 
is  a sorry  thing  when  placed  beside  it; 
and,  indeed,  this  absurdly  praised  quin- 
tet owes  what  popular  success  it  has  to 
the  fact  that  something  passably  melo- 
dious comes  after  a dreary  waste.  One 
man  not  only  equaled  it;  he  surpassed 
it;  for  Verdi’s  quartet  In  “Rigoletto"  Is 
still  the  marvel  of  the  musical  world 
for  the  art  by  which  four  contrasting 
emotions  are  bound  melodiously,  har- 
moniously and  dramatically  together. 

“Lucia”  as  given  last  night  is  simply 
a show  piece  for  the  soprano,  and 
Melba  was  the  show.  She  sang,  and 
she  sang  with  great  artistry  in  the  mad 
scene.  In  no  other  scene  did  she  make 
a marked  Impression,  and  throughout 
the  mangled  opera  she  did  not  attempt  to 
be  dramatic.  No  doubt  the  admirable 
singer  has  worked  hard  this  season. 
The  fatigue  of  concert  and  opera  is  at 
times  apparent  in  her  voice.  For, 
though  she  still  often  delights  and  oc- 
i casionally  amazes,  the  tones  themselves 
are  not  as  vital  or  as  velvety  as  when 
■ she  first  appeared  like  a blazing  star 
above  the  horizon  of  Boston. 

Mr.  Campanari  sang  the  part  of  Ash- 
ton with  intelligence  and  fire.  Earnest- 
ness and  sincerity  marked  every  move- 
ment. Mr.  Russitano,  always  a wel- 
come visitor,  brought  the  part  of  Ed- 
| gardo  into  the  prominence  that  Is  its 
I due.  He  sang  with  taste  and 

I with  a display  of  more  than 

j ordinary  temperament.  It  is  a 
| pity  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  prove 
I his  mettle  in  the  final  act.  Mr.  Arimon- 
i ill,  who  made  his  debut,  is  an  imposing 
| person  with  low  bass  tones  of  organ- 
diapason  quality.  Melba  was  recalled 
many  times  after  the  mad  scene,  the 
cadenza  of  which,  as  well  as  the  sex- 
tet, was  redemanded. 

“Cavalleria  Rusticana”  followed.  The 
cast  was  as  follows: 

Santuzza  Mrs.  Calve 

Lucia  Miss  Bauermeister 

Lola  Mrs.  Marie  Englo 

Allio  Ancona 

Turiddu  Cremonlni 

Here  surely  was  a marked  contrast, 
and  as  regards  vocal  writing,  not  al- 
ways to  Mascagni’s  advantage.  As 
children  of  this  generation  we  are  more 
Interested  in  "Cavalleria.”  It  belongs 
to  our  time;  we  appreciate  Its  restless- 
ness, its  spasms  of  agony,  its  swift  and 
short  brutality.  I still  believe  that  the 
work  owed  three-fourths  of  its  as- 
tounding and  universal  success  to  the 
libretto.  And  if  Calvd  had  not  sung  a 
note  last  night,  the  piece  would  never- 
theless have  held  the  audience  by  the 
spell  of  her  dramatic  art. 

We  have  seen  Santuzzas  here  who 
turned  the  peasant  girl  into  an  accom- 
plished but  unfortunate  young  lady. 
Emma  Eames.  who  sang  the  music 
agreeably:  masqueraded  in  an  alleged 
Sicilian’s  Sunday  dress,  and  she  played 
the  dismal  part  in  a manner  carefully 
calculated  not  to  bring  a blush  to  the 
cheek  of  a young  person,  or  even  a 
British  matron.  Nobody  who  saw  her 
believed  for  a moment  that  Santuzza 
had  been  betrayed.  The  audience  would 
have  indignantly  denied  the  allegation. 
For  she  did  not  impersonate,  and  such 
parts  are  not  for  her.  Now  Mrs.  Eames- 
Story  was  only  one  of  several. 

But  Calve  is  Santuzza,  a peasant  girl, 
who  knows  how  to  love  and  how  to 
hate,  and  she  abandons  herself  easily 
in  either  case.  There  was  many  a 
peasant  touch  in  her  portrayal.  Nor 
was  there  ever  a false  note  in  her  dra- 
matic performance.  A seduced  girl  is 
under  the  ban  of  the  church,  and  she 
finds  her  promised  husband  Is  false  to 
her  before  the  marriage  that  would  re- 
instate her. 

With  what  heart-stabbing  power  lid 
Calv6  reveal  tlie  poor  creature's  agony! 
Who  can  soon  forget  her  voice  and 
face  when  she  told  of  excommunica- 
tion, or  when,  repulsed  by  Turiddu, 
she  felt  her  desolation,  her  complete 
abandonment?  In  persuasion  and  In 
threat,  in  that  burst  when,  seeing  red; 
she  told  Alfio  of  his  wife's  treachery 
and  immediately  repented;  in  broad 
stroke  as  well  as  in  subtlety  of  detail,  ; 
her  Impersonation  was  memorable. 
Applause  after  such  an  exhibition  of 
histrionic  strength  seemed  cheap  and 
impertinent.  For  the  highest  tribute 
is  the  awful  hush  that  testifies  to  the 
depth  of  stirred  emotion. 

There  were  moments  when  her  Intona- 
tion was  not  pure;  but.  in  view  of  the 
sublimity  of  her  performance,  realistic, 
yet  imbued  -with  the  highest  Imagina- 
tion, It  would  be  foolish  to  enlarge  upon 
this  point. 

**. 

Mr.  Cremonini,  who  made  his  dfebut 
here,  is  a singularly  handsome  young 
man,  with  a telling  and  sympathetic 
voice.  This  voice  lie  uses  with  much 
taste.  As  Turiddu  he  was  not  at  first 
reckless  or  brutal  enough.  Remember, 
these  people  are  men  and  women  of 
humble  Sicilian  life.  They  wear  their 
hearts  on  their  sleeves.  A kiss,  a blow, 
a glass  of  wine,  a duel  to  the  death; 
these  are  all  natural  incidents  to  such 
Sicilians.  But  in  the  scene  with  Alfio 
and  In  the  farewell  to  Mama  Lucia  Mr. 
Cremonini  showed  himself  an  admira- 
ble actor.  Mrs.  Engle  was  an  attractive 
Lola,  and  Mr.  Ancona  was  excellent  as 
Alfio.  The  chorus  and  the  orchestra 
were  satisfactory. 


This  even  up  “Tristan  und  Isolde"  *111 
sung  In  German.  Mr.  Soldi  will  con- 
ct.  on  uccount  of  a slight  Indlsposl- 

.11  Miss  llremn  will  not  appear  as 
lingiuie.  The  chief  singers  then,  will 
. Nord  lea,  Rosn  Olltzka,  Jean  de 
<szkc,  Nil.,  do  Reszke,  and  Kasch- 
tnn. 

I’mi.iv  Hale. 


l'hus  dt>>-pef  ami  deeper  into  Time's  end- 
.s  tunnel  does  the  winged  soul,  like  ti, 
jlit-hawk,  wend  her  wild  way,  and  linds 
•rnitles  before  and  behind;  and  her  last 
lit  Is  her  everlasting  beginning. 


The  Rev.  Mr.  Poteat  savagely  at- 
ketl  the  newspapers.  He  said  they 
ver  got  anything  correot."  A little 
teat  Is  soon  hoteat. 

Museppo  Kaschmann,  who  will 
ike  his  rentrGe  In  Boston  tonight  as 
irneval  in  “Tristan."  made  his  jSGbut 
•e.  Dec.  28,  1883,  as  the  jealous  Count 
“Trovatore.”  Valleria.  Scalclii,  and 
gno  were  the  other  singers.  Ho  took 
part  of  Telramund,  Jan.  3,  1884,  and 
ueh  3 of  the  same  year  he  was  Ham- 
in  the  first  performance  of  Thomas’s 
»ra  in  this  city.  His  last  appearance  ' 
s March  6,  1884  as  Don  Giovanni.  His 
:t  appearance  at  the  Scala  was  Dec. 
1878,  in  “Don  Carlos.” 


: was  the  21st  of  February,  1887, 
t do  Goncourt  mentioned  the  case 
a working  girl  In  Paris  who  was 
It  a slave  to  morphine  that  she 
uld  go  to  an  apothecary  shop,  and 
h a face  like  that  of  Niobe,  ex- 
im,  “Oh,  how  I suffer!  For  the 
rd’s  sake  giye  nte  a prick  of  mor- 


row comes  the  judicial  and  austere 
'.urday  Review,  and  thus  begins  and 
Is  a remarkable  article  on  “Jude 
Obscure:"  "It  Is  doubtful,  consid- 
ng  not  only  the  greatness  of  the 
rlc,  but  also  the  greatness  of  the 
;hor's  reputation,  whether  for  many 
s any  book  has  received  quite  so 
?h  a reception  as  has  been  accorded 
ast  and  most  splendid  of  all  the 
•'b-  that  Mr.  Hardy  has  given  the 
-tl-  * * * There  is  no  other  novel- 
live  with  the  breadth  of  sympathy, 
_knowledge,  or  the  power  for  the 
stion  of  Jude.  Had  Mr.  Hardy  never 
j'ten  another  book,  this  would  still 
Me  him  at  the  head  of  English 
elists." 


iss  Willard  says  it  is  no  longer  bad 
it  in  the  South  to  decline  a drink, 
o will  give  the  Governors  of  the 
blinas  a chance  to  change  the  topic 
-onversation. 


''■re  is  1 "society  item”  from  The 
Dog:  “One  of  the  most  enjoyT 
n functions  of  the  week  was  the 
Hole  show  at  the  corner  of  Hunting- 
] Avenue  and  West  Newton  Street, 
) lay.  Mrs.  ’Chollie’  Brewer  fell  off 
2 wheel  while  endeavoring  to  turn 
'corner.” 


6e  Chicago  Tribune  speaks  pleasantly 
) ur  old  friend,  Mr.  Francis  Wilson, 
The  Chieftan:”  "As  Mr.  Burnand 
not  made  a sufficiency  of  situations 
Wilson  sets  out  to  supply  the 
him.  As  Mr.  Wilson’s  situations  are 
gotten  legs  and  arms,  so  to  speak,  i 
ie  is  sometimes  felt  the  need  of! 

I'1  ‘Don  Quixote’  the  windmill 
» a part  of  the  comedy,  but  for  all  its 
_utions  it  remained  only  an  adjunct." 

journal  Reader”  writes  as  follows: 

I am  not  mistaken,  there  was  an 
ra,  'The  Scarlet  Letter,’  founded  on 
wthorne’s  story,  composed  about  the 
named  G855),  by  L.  H.  Southard, 
residing  at  Roxbury,  Mass.;  and  I 
eve  he  also  wrote  another,  entitled 
iano.‘  I never  knew  of  either  being 
duced  entire.  I wonder  if  this  ’Scar- 
Letter’  was  the  opera  referred  to  in 
‘English  Note  Books?'  ” 


hey  that  smiled  at  the  pictured  con- 
st in  the  Valentine  number  of  Life 
ween  the  maiden  who  sat  by  the 
eel  and  the  maiden  who  sits  upon  it 
: invited  respectfully  to  see  No.  2617 
the  Fliegende  Blatter,  page  114.  There 
:he  same  idea,  entitled  “Riidchen  und 
d.” 


inee  the  foundation  of  the  Royal 
ademy  in  1768  there  have  only  be“n 
elected  Presidents.  They  were:  Sir 
:hua  Reynolds,  appointed  in  1768' 
njamin  West,  in  1792;  James  Wyatt’, 
1805;  Benjamin  West,  in  1806-  Str- 
omas Lawrence,  in  1820;  Sir  Martin 
She®,  In  1830;  Sir  Charles  Eastlake, 
1S50;  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  elected  in 
but  declining  to  serve;  Sir  Francis 
ant,  who  was  elected  in  1866,  and  the 
e Lord  Leighton,  in  1878.  The  Acad- 
y originated  in  a society  of  artists 
io  met  in  St.  Peter’s  Court,  St  Mar 
's  Lane,  about  1739.  Hogarth  estab 
bed  them  as  the  Society  of  Incorpo- 
ted  Artists,  and  they  held  their  first 
hibition  at  the  Society  of  Arts  Arts] 
i,  April  21,  1760.  ' 


’he  Daily  Messenger  (Paris)  thinks 
it  art  m America  is  on  a common 
Ring,  and  it  comments  as  follows- 
’What  would  Parisians  say  to  find 
e stage  of  their  Opera  House  occupied 


oil  Friday  evening  by  Alme.  CalvS  In 
‘Carmen,’  on  Saturday  afternoon  by 
Mine.  Melba,  the  brothers  de  Reszke 
and  Signor  Maurel  In  ’Faust;’  in  the 
evening  by  an  equally  strong  cast  In 
•Ca valleria  Rusticana’  and  'Pagllacci;' 
and  on  the  Sunday  evening  by  Yvette 
Guilbert  and  a concert  company.  Yet 
this  is  what  has  just  happened  at  the 
Opera  House,  New  York,  a building  al- 
most as  fine  as  its  Paris  namesake. 
Paris  could  not,  In  the  first  place,  mus- 
ter such  a company  of  artistes  as  that 
which  has  gathered  under  the  American 
roof,  and  the  thought  of  Yvette  in  the 
National  Theatre,  at  any  other  than  a 
benefit  performance,  would  surprise, 
probably,  even  a Frenchman.  Art,  in 
America,  is  spelt  with  a plain  ‘a.’  In 
‘Europe  there  is  a difference  between 
the  big  and  little  ‘a’  which  counts  for 
something.” 

This  reminds  us  that  the  Harlem 
Coffee-Cooler  made  a sensation  in  Pa- 
risian art  circles  a few  months  ago. 

“ Tristan  und  Isolde  ” as  Performed 
by  the  Abbey,  Schoeffel  & Grau 
Company  Last  Evening  at  Me- 
chanics’ Building — A Perform- 

ance Provocative  of  Hot  Discus- 
sion. 

"Tristan  und  Isolde"  (In  German) 
was  the  opera  last  evening.  Although 
the  audience  was  not  so  large  as  at  cer- 
tain preceding  performances,  it  was 
very 'enthusiastic.  Mr.  Anton  Seidl  led. 
The  cast  was  as  follows: 

Tristan Jean  De  Reszke 

Kurneval G.  Kaschmann 

Melot Mr.  Riedel 

Hlrt Mr.  Mirsalis 

Marke Ed.  De  Reszke 

Brangaene Rosa  Olitzka 

Isolde Mrs.  Nordic^ 

The  performance  was  a perplexing 
one.  It  will  no  doubt  excite  hot  dis- 
cussion. Wagner’s  famous,  or  infa- 
mous opera  (as  you  please)  was  for 
once  sung  here  by  trained  singers  of 
more  than  ordinary  skill.  There  was 
little  or  nil  screaming,  there  was  com- 
paratively little  false  intonation.  Is 
ihe  much  mooted  question  “Can  ’Tris- 
tan’ be  really  sung?”  settled  at  last? 
Or  Is  the  question,  after  ail,  “Should 
Wagner's  ‘Tristan’  be  sung,  or  de- 
claimed ?’’ 

Let  us  record  Impressions.  Mrs.  Nor- 
dlca  has  never  appeared  here  to  greater 
advantage.  She  sang  the  part  with  un- 
common breadth  and  authority.  Not 
that  sho  was  an  ideal  Isolde.  Her  act- 
ing was  perfunctory  and  conventional, 
although  she  showed  In  many  ways  the 
results  o£  careful  coaching.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  praise  her  purpose,  indus- 
try and  memory.  Her  gestures  and 
poses  were  less  stiff  and  angular;  she 
was  less  self-conscious;  and  her  person- 
ality was  never  so  gracious  and  at- 
tractive as  it  was  last  evening.  Yet 
there  was  frequently  the  thought  of 
teacher  and  pupil.  Seldom  was  there  a 
spontaneous  stroke.  Seldom  was  there 
the  assurance  of  tender,  womanly  qual- 
ities. The  impersonation  was  not  vital- 
ized by  High  imagination  or  passionate 
temperament.  Nevertheless  Airs.  Nor- 
dica  deserve  praise  for  a - certain  ad- 
vance in  dramatic  art,  even  if  the  ad- 
vance Is  seen  almost  solely  in  routine 
work. 

»*. 

Jean  de  Reszke  was  not  impressive  In 
the  first  act.  It  seemed  as  though  he 
was  haunted  by  the  thought  of  the 
terrible  rthird  act,  and  therefore  was 
saving  himself.  I confess  I was  not 
moved  by  his  facial  expression  or  bodily 
contortions  after  he  quaffed  the  love- 
potion.  There  was  Jean  de  Reszke,  sure 
enough;  a handsome,  gallant  man,  an 
admirable  singer,  a delightful  Romeo. 
In  the  second  act  there  was  again  the 
thought  of  Romeo  wooing  Juliet.  Sud- 
denly Air.  de  Reszke  rose  to  a great 
height.  It  was  after  the  entrance  of 
Marke,  when  Tristan  tells  Isolde  of  the 
land  where  there  is  no  light.  Here  was 
the  stripping  of  the  soul  of  a hero. 

Here  was  a combination  of  vocal  art 
and  histrionic  strength  that  carried 
everything  before  it.  It  was  a strik- 
ing revelation  of  reserve  force.  To  me 
it  was  the  one  great  moment  of  Mr. 
de  Reszke’s  performance.  Tristan  was 
on  the  stage.  Now  in  the  third  act 
Air.  de  Reszke  showed  too  clearly  that 
he  had  saved  himself  for  the  trying 
scene.  The  voice  was  not  kept  back. 
There  was  at  last  no  fear  of  a task 
before  him.  And  yet  was  his  imperson- 
ation as  a whole  eminently  successful? 

I do  not  find  that  Air.  de  Reszke  con- 
tinually individualized  the  character  of 
Tristan.  It  was  lacking  in  general  au- 
thority, as  well  as  in  delicate  nuanci- 
rung.  And,  with  the  exception  noted 
above,  the  impersonation  did  not  seem 
to  me  to  be  of  heroic  proportions. 

Nor,  for  that  matter,  did  the  Marke 
of  Edouard  de  Reszke  seem  to  be  the 
real  thing.  The  cuckold  King  is,  at  the 
best,  a bore,  and  about  the  only  pleas- 
ure to  be  derived  from  his  acquaintance 
is  in  the  way  in  which  he  preaches  his 
dull,  long-winded  homily.  Air.  de  Pieszke 
sang  the  music  exceedingly  well.  Yet 
there  was  little  thought  of  Alarke.  And 
I caught  myself  remembering  the  vet- 
eran Fischer  in  this  part. 

The  one  male  figure  that  stood  out 
prominently  last  night  was  the  Kur- 
neval as  impersonated  by  Mr.  Kasch- 
mann, a most  accomplished  artist.  He 
alone  seemed  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place.  The  sturdy,  slavishly  de- 
voted Kurneval  was  a thing  of  flesh- 
ahd-blood.  Air.  Kaschmann  has  sung 
many  parts,  and  he  has  long  adorned 
the  stage.  His  voice  is  no  longer  fresh, 
and  at  times  it  wabbles.  This  voice 
was  used  with  much  dramatic  skill. 
Tie  actor  belonged  to  the  time  and  to 
the  land.  He  was  not  a romantic 
modern,  masquerading. 


Was  Ihe  opera  sung  too  well?  Does 
the  effect  disappear  when  the  tumul- 
tuous passion  is  kept  under  to  save  the 
singers?  Was  this  performance  to  a 
performance  by  a.  German  company  aft 
Pope’s  "pretty  poem"  is  to  Homer? 

Now  here  enters  an  apparent  paradox. 
Gorman  singers  in  “Tristan"  arc  ac- 
customed— with  rare  exceptions,  ai  Ter- 
nina— to  scream  and  to  fall  below  or 
rise  above  the  true  pitch.  They  arc, 
for  the  most  part,  not  to  be  named  in 
the  same  breath  with  the  distinguished 
singers  of  last  evening.  Yet,  although 
these  German  singers  stab  the  ear  their 
performance  of  "Tristan"  is  far  more 
/effective.  Mr.  Alvary  is  generally  an 
atrocious  singer.  Yet  his  Tristan  Is  a 
more  heroic  figure  than  is  the  Tristan 
of  Air.  de  Reszke.  And  that  which  is 
true  of  principles  is  true  of  minor  char- 
acters. 

These  Germans  are  thoroughly  satur- 
ated with  the  doctrines  of  their  cult. 
There  arc  Wagnerian  traditions,  and,  al- 
though there  is  dispute  concerning  mat- 
ters of  detail,  the  characteristic  feeling 
at  the  bottom  of  these  traditions  is 
ip  the  blood  of  tlic  performers.  Must 
“Tristan”  be  shouted?  It  is  more  over- 
powering In  stormy  passion  than  when 
it  is  sung;  for  the  orchestra  then  as- 
serts its  strength,  and  the  orchestra  is 
master  in  the  radical  Wagnerian  works. 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  Wagner  intend- 
ed this  music  to  be  sung.  But  he  wrote 
it  for  German  singers,  who  are  declann- 
ers.  In  one  of  his  pamphlets  he  enu- 
merates ihe  sins  of  these  singers,  and 
then,  admitting  that  their  stiff  and  logy 
voices  do  not  accommodate  themselves 
to  passages  for  bel  canto,  he  explains 
how  he  wrote  his  vocal  music;  that  it 
might  he  declaimed,  while  melody  that 
demands  singing,  as  it  is  understood  by 
the  Southern  nations,  is  given  to  the  or- 
chestra. 

Last  n:ght,  even  with  ATr.  Soldi  at 
the  head,  the  orchestra  did  not  have 
the  voice  of  our  old  friend  or  enemy 
(as  you  please)  “Tristan.”  There  was 
a suspicion  that  its  spirit  had  beep 
chastened,  its  claws  cut.  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  singers.  There  was  the 
suspicion  or.  repression  that  was  at 
times  almost  emasculation.  No,  I do 
not  believe  that  this  suspicion  was 
aroused  by  the  acoustic  properties  of 
the  had.  There  is  a spot  in  the  vast 
building  where  there  is  a focus.  To 
those  that  sat  near  the  stage,  close  to 
the  orcaestra,  sound  might  easily  have 
seemed  noise,  for  the  orchestra  is  not 
balanced  to  their  advantage.  But 
pretty  far  back  and  near  the  centre 
Ihe  orchestra  is  heard  to  full  advan- 
tage, although  the  singers  seem  like 
mippets  at  that  distance.  And  at  tins 
focus  the  music  of  Wagner  often  an- 
peared  to  be  without  true  life,  while 
i the  singers  were  heard  easily. 

* * * 

From  the  vocal  standpoint  the  per- 
formance was  the  best  that  I have 
heard  in  Germany  or  America.  But  as 
a complete  performance  of  Wagner’s 
opera.  It  was  too  like  the  English  ver- 
sion of  Homer  prepared  by  the  little 
and  ingenious  Alexander  Pope. 

i The  opera  this  afternoon  will  be  “Car- 


men,” with  CalvS,  Marie  Engle,  Lu- 
bert  and  Ancona. 

The  opera  this  evening  will  be  “Fal- 
stafT,”  with  Victor  Maurel,  Airs.  Saville, 
Lola  Beeth  (her  first  ajipearance  here), 
Airs.  Scalchi,  Cremonini  and  Campan-  I 
ari. 

Philip  Hale. 

Washington’s  character  and  reputation,  as 
contrasted  with  those  of  many  other  famous 
men.  seem  to  resemble  in  effect  the  Doric 
in  architecture  as  compared  with  the  Gutliic 
and  Oriental  styles. 

An  appropriate  toast  for  the  day: 
Washington  and  Fitzsimmons! 


Other  allusions  to  General  George  | 
Washington  will  be  found  in  the  Jour-  ! 

nal  this  morning. 

! “Less  talk  and  more  healthy  sport 
would  remove  the  bad  odor  that  sur- 
rounds sparring  at  the  present  time." 
Blood,  not  wind,  is  the  need  of  the 
. hour.  

"Mrs.  Fitzsimmons  cried  like  a child 
as  her  husband  was  leaving,  and  be- 
tween sobs  and  hugs  and  kisses  begged 
him  to  think  of  her  while  he  was  bat- 
tling for  the  pugilistic  supremacy. 
‘Don’t  you  fear.’  Bob  reassured  her. 
•I’ll  knock  the  head  off  that  blooming 
Irishman.'  ‘Do,  Bob.  do,’  Airs  Fitz- 
simmons answered,  ‘and  then  you  can 
go  for  that  Corbett.’  ” AVe  know  of 
only  one  parallel  in  the  history  of  the 
world  to  this  instance  of  heroic  pathos; 
and  that  is  the  parting  of  Hector  and 
Andromache. 

“He  dried  her  tears,  and  thus  desir’d:  ’Af- 
flict me  not  dear  wife. 

With  these  vain  griefs.  He  doth  not  live, 
that  can  disjoin  my  life 
And  this  firm  bosom,  but  ray  fate;  and  fate, 
whose  wings  can  fly? 

Noble,  ignoble,  fate  controls.  Once  born,  the  ■ 
best  must  die.’  “ 

To  L.  T.— Yes,  there  have  been  suicide  | 
clubs.  Tho  first  was  probably  that  ! 
founded  by  Cleopatra,  and  chartered  j 
under  the  title  “Society  of  the  Syna-  , 
pothanumenes.”  It  was  composed  of 
persons  resolved  to  kill  themselves  after  . 
a large  enjoyment  of  life. 

The  true  lovers  of  books  were  the  500 
Chinese  philosophers  belonging  to  the 
I school  of  Confucius,  who  threw  them- 
i selves  into  the  sea  after  their  libraries 
j had  been  burned  by  ordere  of  the  Em- 
peror Chi-Koang-Ti. 

This  reminds  us  that  the  proportion 
of  Protestants  who  kill  themselves  is 
much  larger  than  that  of  Jews  and 
i Roman  Catholics  combined. 

I When  Is  a joke  not  a joke?  When 

j you  are  telling  it  to  an  Englishman. 

I Mr.  Zangwill  in  the  Critic. 


it 

said 

was 

bet. 


was  Zangwm'”tfy:  the* way 

that  ‘‘Q“  (Arthur  Qulller  ( 
hut  a letter  in  the  Cornish 

Recent  literary  excellences. 


ever,  have  emphasized  the  fact  thi 
Is  a capital  letter. 


To  learn  how  “Lucia”  was  once  the 
tenor’s  opera,  not  tho  soprano’s,  even 
in  this  country,  look  at  the  gossip,  Fob. 
20th,  in  t he  “Uni ted  Sta  tea  Alagazine  and 
Democratic  Review”  of  1847.  The  writor 
tells  of  the  opera  season  in  Chambers 
Street,  Now  York.  “Lucia  wa3  raptur- 
| on  sly  applauded.  Rows  of  upright  and 
Indefatigable  young  men  lined  Palmo’s 
walls,  which  bristled  with  double-bar- 
reled opera  glasses,  as  the  ba.stions  of 
Vera  Cruz  with  cannon.  Nightly  they 
laughed  at  Benetti's  ’Dov’6  Lucia,’  and 
shrieked  bravo  at  Ilenedetti’s  'Bel’alma 
Inamorata.’  Bouquets  were  hurled  by 
fair  ladies  at  the  fascinating  tenor,  who 
did  not  know  how  to  take  them;  au 
moral,  we  mean,  for  he  generally  stuck 
them  In  his  belt  beside  the  fatal  dagger, 
and  the  master  of  Ravenswood  died 
like  a Roman  RouG,  covered  with 
flowers.  Ravenswood  consulted  Pajmo’s 
lawyer  to  know  what  course  to  adopt; 
in  Italy,  It  seems  there  Is  but  one.  The 
learned  gentleman  explained  that  a 
projected  bouquet  was  only  a bravls- 
slmo  in  action,  and  read  extracts  from  j 
Blackstone  on  marriage,  and  from 
Reeve  on  the  domestic  relations.’’ 


The  following  remarkable  sentences* 
from  an  editorial  article  published  by  | 
[ a local  contemporary  Is  heartily  com- 1‘ 
minded  to  school  teaejiers  of  the  South  \ 
and  the  West,  who  have  been  induced 
to  believe  In  the  existence  of  literary 
culture  in  Boston.  “The  time  for  which 
the  Democratic  convention  to  nominate 
a candidate  for  the  Presidency  is  so 
few  months  in  the  future  that  there 
should  be  some  indication  as  to  who 
the  successful  man  there  is  likely  to  be. 
This  has  already  been  postponed  to  an  i 
unprecedented  extent." 

I Air.  .1.  B.  Read,  Pastor  of  the  Baptist  I 
! Church,  Chatham,  writes  to  the  Jour-  ' 
nal  as  follows:  “In  response  to  the 

I question  concerning  four  feet  of  snow 
1 on  a level  in  New  England,  I will  say  ■ 

| there  is  a traefition  handed  down 
| through  my  ancestry  that  in  the  month 
of  February,  1719,  if  I mistake  not,  a 
snow  fell  in  Bristol  County,  Alass.,  so 
deep  that  the  people  could  not  get  out 
of  their  houses  from  either  the  doors 
, or  windows  of  the  lower  story.  One 
family  had  no  wood  in  the  house  to 
burn.  The  man  of  the  house  got  out 
at  the  chamber  window,  walked  on 
snow  shoes,  and  cut  trees  down  at  the 
snow  line,  cut  them  up  and  brought 
them  in  at  the  same  window.  Rev.  S.  . 
Hopkins  Emory,  in  his  ecclesiastical 
history  of  Taunton,  relates  that  in  that 
same  storm  a man  died  and  his  daugh- 
ter remained  for  three  weeks  alone  in 
the  house  with  the  corpse  before  she 
could  get  help  from  tile  neighbors.  The 
exact  depth  of  snow  is  not  given,  but 
these  incidents  would  indicate  at  ’least 
four  feet  on  a level.” 

Emile  Sauret,  the  celebrated  violinist  | 
l vv  ho  will  play  at  the  Symphony  concert 
j this  evening,  was  born  at  Dun-le-Roi 
France,  Alay  22,  1852.  He  appeared  in 
public  when  he  was  S years  old.  He 
was  taught  by  de  Beriot  and  Vieux- 
temps.  His  first  appearance  in  Boston 
was  in  Alusic  Hall,  Sept.  28.  1872,  when  j 
he  played  Spohr’s  Sth  concerto.  The  1 
other  members  of  the  company  were  I 
Carlotta  Patti,  Teresa  Carreno,'  Alario  ! 
and  Ronconi.  He  came  back  to  this  I 
country  in  1874  and  stayed  here  till  the  | 
beginning  of  1376.  This  is  his  fourth 
L visit. 
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ABOunausic. 

Invincible  Ignorance  of 
Extreme  Wagnerites. 

i ; 

A Parallel  Between  Certain 

Bostonians  and  Berliners. 

— 

Notes  and  Comments  on  Play- 
ers, Pieces  and  Singers. 

I heard  the  foliowing  conversation  the 
other  day  in  a street  car.  An  intelli- 
gent and  severe  looking  woman  of  an 
indisputable  age  was  a -sited  by  her 
j companion  if  she  intended  to  go  to  the  j 
I opera,  at  Mechanics'  Building. 

“Oh,  no.” 

“Why  not?” 

“Because  Italians  cannot  act.’’ 

“But  CalvG.  Planeon,  Lubert  and 
Maurel  are  French;  Alelba  is  an  Aus- 
tralian; Saville  and  Nordica  were  born 
in  America;  the  de  Reszltes  and  Lola 
Beeth  are  Poles.” 


“That  doesn’t  make  any  difference. 

! in  opera  there  are  Germans  and  Ita.1- 
1 ians  No  Italians  can  act.  Give  me 
! German  opera,  where  everybody  acts 
I splendidly." 

"Yes,  but  there  are  so  few  German 
operas  worth  hearing;  and  the  singers 
as  a rule  sing  so  out  of  tune.  1 think 
*f  you  should  see  Calv6  and  Maurel  and 
the  de  Reszkes,  and  Gilbert,  and  Plan- 
con,  the  German  acting  would  seem 
stilted  and  conventional  in  comparison. 

I wish  you  would  go.” 

The  elderly  female  glared.  “I  don  t 
want  to  hear  any  operas  except  those 
of  Wagner.  And  I don’t  see  how  any 
Italian  can  act.” 

“But  don’t  you  like  fine  singing. 

“Yes.  as  Wagner  singers  sing." 

■ ■grit  how  can  you  stand  such  singing 
out  of  time?” 

“I  don’t  notice  it;  and  I shouldn  t 
mind  if  I did'.  they  are  such  great 
artists.” 

The  young  woman  changed  the  sub- 
ject, but  a smile  flickered  over  her 
sweet  face,  and  I was  tempted  to  wink 
at  her  with  a wink  of  deep  apprecia- 
tion. respectful  homage  and  tender  re- 
gard; for  she  was  fair  to  look  upon, 
and  her  eyes  were  like  the  fishpools  in 
Heshbon,  by  the  gate  of  Bath-rabbim. 
But  I refrained  from  such  a delicate 
attention,  fearing  misunderstanding, 
and  the  conductor. 


Opernpiatz  between  the  years  1867  and 
1878,  with  those  distinguished  exceptions 
— Pauline  von  Rhaden,  better  known  by 
her  spinster  name  of  Lucca,  Amalie 
von  Voggenhuber,  otherwise  Frau  ICro- 
lop,  and  Ernst,  the  lyric  tenor— sang 
more  or  less  out  of  tune.  Mathilda 
Mallinger,  good  musician  and  superb 
actress  as  she  was,  has  often  curdled 
my  blood  by  singing  a whole 
scena  an  eighth  of  a tone  be- 
low the  orchestral  pitch;  so  has 
Albert  Niemann,  far  and  away  the 
finest  heroic  tenor  singer  and  actor  in 
Europe”  (this  was  written  a dozen 
years  ago)  “but  incapable,  for  many 
years  past,  of  keeping  unswervingly  in 
the  middle  of  the  note.  Dr.  Betz,  the 
great  baritone  of  the  Hofoper,  is  a 
musician  of  musicians,  a dramatic  art- 
ist of  the  first  water,  an  ornament  to 
the  lyric  stage;  but  he  sings  out  of 
tune.  Fricke,  the  basso  profondisslmo, 
is  a phoenix  of  talent.  * * * but  he 
sings  out  of  tune.  So  does  Frau  Sachse- 
Hofmeister;  so  do  Lehmann,  Grossi, 
and  Lambert,  all  well-trained  vocalists 
and'  efficient  actresses.  So  does 
Schmitz,  the  second  tenor  who  is  al- 
ways cast  for  Oberon,  in  the  bewil- 
dering opera  of  that  name,  and  sings 
his  music  in  such  a manner  that  no 
love-lorn  tomcat  need  envy.  So  does 
the  little  podgy  gentleman,  who  warbles 


Now,  many  otherwise  sane  and  es- 
timable persons  talk  as  did  the  elderly  | 
enthusiast.  To  them  opera  is  a divinely 
appointed  German  institution.  They 
would  tell  you  that  the  Germans  in- 
vented opera,  alone  know  the  secret  of 
the  invention,  and  control  the  patent. 
German  opera  means  to  them  the  works 
of  Wagner. 

These  people  are  ignorant  of  the  his- 
tory of  opera  from  its  birth.  They 
know  nothing  of  the  ultra-modern  Ital- 
ian movement.  They  have  heard  of 
“Carmen,”  and  are  disposed  to  regard 
it  as  a light,  comic  thing.  They  will 
not  listen  to  argument;  they  do  not 
wish  to  be  informed.  Their  bigotry  and 
their  invincible  ignorance  surpass  the 
wildest  exhibitions  of  fetish  worship. 

They  will  not  even  hear  the  works  or 
the  singers  they  condemn. 

Ignorant  of  the  technique  of  compo- 
sition, untaught  by  experience  in  hear- 
ing, they  contradict  insolently  the  opin- 
ions of  musicians  or  of  men  who  have 
devoted  their  lives  to  the  study  of  all 
phases  of  music.  That  a man  must  ad- 
! mire  Wagner  is  not  enough;  he  must 
! scorn  all  other  composers. 


fioriture  with  more  effort  than  accu- 
racy, and  to  whom,  therefore,  the 
florid  parts  of  Don  Ottavio  and  Count 
Almaviva  are  invariably  intrusted — 
i forget  his  name,  and  this  particular 
lapse  of  memory  does  not  convulse  me 
with  a single  remorseful  pang.  So  did 
Diener,  whose  C sharp  in  'Suivez-moi 
still  makes  me  shudder  whenever  I 
think  of  it.  So  does  Mierzwinski,  with 
this  difference,  that,  while  ail  the  pre- 
viously named  artists  merely  sing  out 
of  tune,  Mierzwinski  bellows  out  of 
tune.  I have  named  the  leading  favor- 
ites of  the  Berlin  opera-going  public. 
None  of  them  can  sing  in  tune  straight 
through  a part;  or  if  they  can,  they 
don’t.  And  yet  I have  never  heard  them 
called  over  the  coals,  or  even  gently 
rebuked,  by  a Hofoper  audience  for  ' 
committing  the  atrocity  which  the  Ger-  [ 
mans  describe  as  ’detonation.’  On  the 
contrary,  I have  over  and  over  again 
heard  them,  one  and  all,  vehemently 
applauded  and  enthusiastically  called 
before  the  curtain  for  singing 
in  a manner  that  set  my  teeth 
on  edge,  and  caused  cold  shiv 


You  might  tell  them  there  is  no  such 
actor  on  the  German  stage  as  Maurel; 
that  no  German  tenor  is  to  be  named  in 
the  same  breath  with  Jean  de  Reszke, 
no  bass  with  Plancon;  that  the  art  of 
Emma  CalvS  is  marvelous,  a woman  to 
be  named  with  Duse  and  Bernhardt; 
that  no  German  seen  here  has  equaled 
the  portrayal  of  Beckmesser  by  Car- 
bone. They  would  stare  at  you,  as 
though  you  were  a madman  pounding  a 
drum. 


ers  to  flutter  down  either  side 
of  my  spine.  * * * Once,  when  Fricke 
had  been  called  out  after  some  achieve- 
ments in  the  way  of  false  intonation  j 
for  which  nothing  short  of  his  instant 
execution  could  have  fitly  atoned.  1 
said  to  poor  Eckert  * * * ‘Why  is 
this  man  summoned  to  receive  bless- 
ings instead  of  curses;  or,  rather,  why 
is  he  not  led  away  to  prompt  but  pain- 
less death?  He  has  sung  every  note  of 
his  part  a quarter  tone  fiat;  is  that 
what  your  public  likes?  Must  one  sing 
out  of  tune  to  delight  the  Berlin  pub- 
lic?’ ‘You  mean  the  good  Fricke,  my 
dear?  True  is  it,  he  sings  out  of  tune  a 
little  now  and  then;  but  what  a fine 
artist  he  is— what  an  accomplished 
actor — w'hat  an  excellent  man,  stanch 
friend,  loyal  subject!  Do  you  know, 
my  worthy  one,  that  he  paints  quite 
delightfully  in  water-colors,  and  plays 
upon  half  a dozen  instruments?  A 
really  admirable  fellow;  that  is  why  he 
is  called  out;  we  must  not  grudge  him 
the  compliment.’  ” 


According  to  them  Mr.  Walter  Dam- 
rosch  is  a great  musician,  because  he 
1 leads  performances  of  Wagnerian 
operas.  They  do  not  stop  to  ask  how  |; 
1 he  leads  them.  8o  long  as  there  are 
raging  in  the  orchestra  and  shrieking 
J on  the  stage  they  are  content. 

The  sight  of  a fat  and  blowsy  red- 
faced woman  strutting  and  posturing 
like  a heroine  of  the  old  Bowery  Tht 
I atre  and  shouting  without  regard  to 
rhythm,  phrasing  or  intonation  is  an 
exhibition  of  “rare  dramatic  art.” 

! And  so  "The  Scarlet  Letter”  is  a mas- 
terpiece because— oh  shade  of  Jevons! 

I —Mr.  Damrosch  is  “a  charming  fellow 
I and  is  a great  favorite  in  society." 


All  this  reminds  us  that  Mllka  Ter- 
nina,  that  admirable  artist,  would  no 
doubt  have  triumphed  here  still  more 
gloriously  if  she  had  only  sung  per- 
sistently false  and  shrieked  without 
regard  to  art.  Such  a performance 
would  have  been  “thoroughly  German.” 
Philip  Hale. 
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Tills  human  bellows  vigorously  pumped 
is  as  a wondrous  magnet,  drawing  all  things 
toward  it.  And  for  once  that  cheapest  of 
all  things,  wind,  is  paid  for  eagerly  and  at 
a high  price  at  the  box  office. 


“Mrs.  Gunning  denied  that  'she  ever 
said  the  mother  of  her  stepchildren 
drank  beer  from  a celery  glass."  Indeed, 
it  was  a withering  curse,  a damning 
charge.  Ale.  as  the  learned  Dr.  Maginn 
assures  us,  should  be  “curiously  pulled” 
from  a pewter  quart.  Beer  should 
never  touch  glass.  This  is  one  reason 
why  we  abhor  bottled  beer,  perman 
scientists,  deep  thinkers  and  fearless 
experimenters,  say  the  refreshing  drink  J 
should  be  in  mug  of  gold;  then  silver, 
then  pewter,  then  stone.  Perhaps  there  j 
was  reason  for  the  choice  of  a celery  ] 
glass,  if  the  lady  in  question  preferred  , 
It.  We  know  a man  in  Boston  who  ■ 
for  some  time  in  a frequented  tavern  j 
poured  champagne  from  a pitcher,  as 
lie  had  been  declared  insolvent,  and  j 
did  not  wish  to  excite  remark. 


I?Svas  about  a yekrf'jgo  that  Yercl 
remarkable  opera  wak  first  produced 


So  the  naked  Truth  in  Boston  was 
chilled  by  the  priggish  and  prurient 
prudery  of  a few  book  sellers.  There 
are  artists  who  say  that  the  details  of 
the  drawing  were  out  of  proportion. 
But  did  not  Bacon  declare,  "There  is 
no  excellent  beauty  that  hath  not’some 
strangeness  in  the  proportion?" 


Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  that  Truth 
In  Boston  is  now  in  a measure  cloaked. 
The  Wet  Dog  might  have  splashed  Us 


dainty  baby  skin.  And  then  the  Philis- 
tine might  have  thrown  stones  at  both. 


To  Rube;  Washington’s  -hatchet  is 
not  in  the  Public  Library.  That’s  one 
reason  why  you  did  not  see  it  there  Sat- 
urday. 

Mrs.  Mooney,  the  mother-in-law  of 
that  paragon  of  an  English  aristocrat, 
Lord  Sholto  Douglas,  must  be  herself 
of  noble  birth.  Hearing  that  Sholto 
will  enter  into  the  joy  of  a legacy  of 
$3,000,000,  she  exclaimed,  “Of  course, 
Sholto  and  his  -wife  will  now  give  up 
the  stage.  Though  they  have  made  a 
big  success,  it  would  be  foolish  for  them 
to  work  when  they  can  live  without 
working.”  Will  not  the  Playgoers’  Club 
make  every  effort  to  avert  the  impend- 
ing crushing  disaster? 

“Every 


Mr.  W.  J.  Henderson  says: 
musician  knows  how  fatal  to  fame  it  is 
to  settle  down  in  New  York.  If  Pad- 
erewski were  to  rent  a flat  on  the  West 
Side,  and  take  out  naturalization  pa- 
pers, he  would  cease  to  be  an  attrac- 
tion inside  of  two  months.  Jean  de 
Reszke,  married  and  domiciled  some- 
where near  Madison  Square,  seen  walk- 
ing home  from  church  on  Sunday  morn- 
ings, with  the  rest  of  the  swell  mob, 
or  perchance  pushing  a baby  carriage 
up  Madison  Avenue— pouf !” 


j The  fact  that  certain  Bostonians  ap- 
plaud hysterically  false  intonation  that 
j is  arrogant  and  persistent  recalls  the 
words  of  Mr.  Beatty-Kingston  concern- 
j ing  a singular  phase  of  musical  life  in 
Berlin.  I beseech  you  read  these  words, 
and  ponder  them,  for  they  are  as  ap- 
plicable today  here  in  Boston  as  when 
they  were  written  In  reference  to  Ber- 
lin. I assure  you  it  will  not  be  dull 
reading: 

“There  is  another  peculiarity  of  Ber- 
lin musical  audiences  which  no  lover  of 
• j the  divine  art  who  has  spent  a winter 
in  the  German  capital  can  have  failed 
to  notice.  Perhaps  it  is  the  outcome  of 
j intrinsic  amiability.  I think  this  un- 
likely. Perhaps,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
Is  the  corollary  of  that  lack  of  ear 
| which,  side  by  side  with  musical  cult- 
ure and  erudition  of  an  extremely  ad- 
vanced character,  characterizes  the 
! average  German  hahitud  of  opera 
[ houses  and  concert  rooms.  The  pecu- 
| liarity  1 refer  to  is  an  amazing  tol- 
I erah.ee  of  false  intonation.  Men  may 
1 sing  sharp,  and  men  may  sing  flat;  but 
the  Berliner  endures  them  forever— 
I that  is,  to  borrow  a term  from  Bret 
Harte,  if  he  likes  their  style.  To  be 
j persistently,  remorselessly,  homicidally 
i out  of  tune  is  no  offence  in  a popular 
vocalist,  male  or  female,  belonging  to 
| the  Royal  Opera  Company,  or  to  any  of 
the  leading  operetta  casts  in  Berlin. 
AH  the  public  favorites  di  primo  car- 
j tello  whom  I heard  in  the  house  on  the 


Old  Chimes  was  at  the  opera  Satur. 
flay  night.  After  the  performance— for  j 
he  is  an  owl  of  rare  plumage,  and 
holds  the  lark  in  contempt— he  raged 
violently;  (1)  because  his  fellow-towns- 
rnen  had  neglected.  “Falstaff”  and 
Maurel,  the  great  actor  worthy  of  the 
great  work;  (2)  because  some  of  the 
citizens  and  citlzenesses  and  many  of 
the  neighborhood  had  stared  so  offen- 
sively at  Calvd,  who  was  sitting  in  one 
of  the  boxes,  that  the  poor  woman 
was  obliged  in  self-defence  to  leave  the 
hall.  “It  was  a shameful  exhibition  of 
vulgar  curiosity.  I saw  some  standing 
on  their  seats,  with  opera  glasses 
leveled  at  short  range.  Had  they  never 
seen  a celebrated  person  before?  Did 
they  think  lhat  she  would  play  Carmen 
! in  the  audience?  Why,  sir,  in  my 
younger  days  we  worshiped  Tedesco, 
and  we  did  not  insult  her.  Charles! 
bring  me  another,  and  don’t  put  so 
i much  soda  in  it.” 


It  is  a pleasure  to  learn  that  singing 
j is  not  the  only  talent  of  Mrs.  Nordica.  j 
’ she  has  just  written  an  exhaustive  and  j 
searching  analysis  of  “The  Damnation  | 
of  Faust.”  This  critical  review  is  of  j 
j encyclopaedic  breadth;  its  brilliancy  is 
j1  dazzling.  The  reader  may  gain  some  j 
I idea  of  its  character  from  this  one  j 
i sentence;  "From  what  I have  heard 
, and  read  I should  say  that  Berlioz  was 
very  nervous  man.”  , j 


Much  interest  is  felt  in  the  colonial 
produce  market  in  London  regarding 
the  success  of  a trial  shipment  of  but- 
ter from  Melbourne  to  England.  The 
consignment  is  shipped  as  ordinary  car- 
go, as  distinguished  from  frozen  cham- 
ber produce,  and  is  packed  by  a new 
method.  The  process,  which  is  equally 
applicable  to  jam  and  honey,  consists  in 
placing  the  produce  in  a box  made  of 
six  sheets  of  glass,  the  points  of  junc- 
ture being  covered  with  gummed  oaper. 
The  box  is  then  enveloped  in  a quarter- 
inch  covering  of  plaster  of  paris.  which 
is  wrapped  in  turn  In  specially  prepared 
paper.  Produce  so’  packed  has  been  de- 
livered in  good  condition  in  South  Af- 
rica, which  is  three  weeks’  steam  from 
Australia. 


A man  named  Maire,  an  enameler, 
who  had  appealed  against  a sentence  of 
two  years'  imprisonment  passed  on  him 
for  cutting  off  children’s  ears,  was  tried 
lately  in  Paris.  He  had  nothing  less 
than  a mania  for  depriving  children 
of  their  ears.  His  way  of  proceeding 
was  if  he  saw  a boy  in  a lonely  place, 
to  go  up  to  him  and  say,  "What’s  the 
matter  with  your  ear?  It’s  bleeding. 
Just  let  me  see  It.”  Then,  taking  hold 
of  the  ear,  he  cut  as  much  of  it  off 
as  he  could  with  a razor  that  he  car- 
ried* in  his  coat  sleeve.  Sometimes  he 
amputated  only  the  lobe,  but  he  was 
able  to  carry  off  six  ears  from  as 
many  different  heads.  He  operated  in 
the  broad  daylight.  The  tribunal  added 
three  years  to  the  original  sentence. 
Maire  expressed  astonishment  at  the 
Judge’s  severity.  His  counsel  had 
pleaded  mania,  and  said  he  suffered 
from  inherited  surgical  dilletantism. 
Maire’s  father  and  grandfather  were 
employed  in  dissecting  rooms. 
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■Falstaff”  Performed  by  the  Abbey, 
Schoeffel  & Grau  Company  at 
Mechanics’  Building  — Sixteenth 
Symphony  Concert. 


Verdi’s  “Falstaff”  was  the  opera  last 
night.  Mr.  Seppelli  conducted.  The  cast 
was  as  follows; 

Mistress  Ford Mrs.  Saville 

Anne Lola  Beeth 

Mistress  Page A. .Miss  Kitzu 

Dame  Quickly Mrs.  Scalehi 

Fenton  l.Cremonlnl 

Ford  Campanari 

pistol  . Arlmundi 

Dr.  Caius v**nl 

Bardoiph  Rlnai^ftni 

Sir  John  Falstaff Victor  MaJrel 


Boston.  The  opera  then  gave  rare 

light,  and  fresh  beauties  were  discli 

by  the  performance  of  last  evening.  ItL 
true  the  work  suffers  by  performance 
in  an  immense  hall.  The  comedy  is  in- 
timate. The  instrumentation  Is  a mar- 
vel of  delicate  ingenuity.  It  comments, 
chatters,  mocks,  laughs  ironically,  bit- 
terly, or  in  Gargantuan  guffaws.  Put 
this  musical  comedy  in  a small  theatre 
and  the  effect  would  be  irresistible.  So, 
too,  the  wonderful  detail  of  Maurel’s 
art  is  in  a measure  lost  in  Mechanics’ 
Hall. 

Now,  this  opera,  which  is  the  essence 
of  the  vigorous  and  healthy  imagina- 
tion of  an  old  man,  master  of  dramatic 
art,  was  admirably  played  last  evening. 
Mr.  Maurel’s  Falstaff  needs  no  words  of 
praise  at  this  late  day.  It  ranks  among 
the  very  great  impersonations  on  the 
operatic  stage.  And,  indeed,  looking 
backward  Iwenty  years,  I cannot  re- 
member another  singing-actor  of  such 
uncommon  versatility,  so  excellent  in 
so  many  ways.  It  is  needless  to  say  i 
that  his  song.  "When  I was  page  to  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,”  was  twice  redemand- 
ed, and  the  applause  warranted  another 
repetition,  which  he  had  the  good  sense  I 
to  refuse. 

Mr.  Campanari’s  Ford,  admirable  a 
year  ago,  is  now  fully  rounded  and  de-  | 
velopcd.  As  actor  and  singer  in  this 
part  he  is  singularly  powerful.  Excel- 
lent  were  the  Pistol  of  Arimondi,  who  I 
created  the  role,  I believe,  at  Milan, 
and  t lie  Bardoiph  of  Rlnaldini.  Nor 
should  the  Dr.  Caius  of  Mr.  Vanni  be 
passed  over. 

The  second  scene  of  the  first  act  was  | 
better  sung  last  year;  but  last  evening 
it  was  better  played.  Mrs.  Saville  was 
a sprightly  Mistress  Ford.  Miss  Lola 
Beeth  made  her  d6but  as  Anne.  It  wras 
in  '83  or  '84  that  I first  saw  her  in  Ber- 
lin as  Benjamin  in  MehulD.  “Joseph.” 
Is  it  ungallant  to  remir,dM/er  of  the  I 
lapse  of  years?  But  she  ldojtgSas  voung 
and  pretty  today,  as  whei>«lje  charmed  I 
the  audiences  of  Berlin.  G$ly  the  voice  I 

, rot  as  fresh,  sustained, ■ pine.  Miss  j 


Kitzu  had  little  to  do.  Then  there  was 
Scalchi,  the  never-to-be-forgotten  Dame 
Quickly,  with  her  salutation,  delicious 
in  its  irony.  And  Cremonini  was  a sat- 
isfactory Fenton. 

It  is  a queer  commentary  on  the  culti- 
vation of  opera  in  Boston  that  this 
opera — which  ranks  with  "Figaro"  and 
“The  Barber  of  Seville”— did  not  draw 
a larger  audience.  Not  that  it  was  a 
small  house,  but  it  was  not  one  worthy 
of  the  work,  Maurel’s  art,  or  the  gen- 
eral performance  on  the  stage  and  in 
the  orchestra.  However,  it  was  enthusi- 
astic. 


Philip  Hale. 


SYMPHONY  CONCERT. 

Good,  bad  and  indifferent  music,  in  I 
fact  almost  every  conceivable  kind  of  j 
music,  was  performed  at  the  16th  Sym-  jfl  [h 
phony  Concert  in  Music  Hall  last  even-  11  l 
ing,  and  the  program  read  as  follows:  | 
Orchestra  Fantasia,  “Midnight  at  Se-  1 
dan  " Zollner;  concerto  for  violin,  C I 
major,  op.  30,  Moszkowski;  ’’Till  Eulen-  I 
spiegel's  Merry  Pranks,”  Strauss;  sym-  ||j 
uhony  No.  6,  ‘‘Pastoral,  Beethoven. 

T’he  selection,  of  all  others,  that  i 
should  not  have  been  heard  at  this  j 
concert,  neither  at  any  respectable 
concert,  was  that  by  Richard  Strauss.  , 
From  first  to  last  it  was  musical  ob- 
scenity of  the  most  unique  and  re- 
markable description;  in.for™  a £ra?he  1 
quilt,  in  orchestral  color  much  the 
same.  The  editor  of  the  program-book 
describes,  or  rather  translates  *Lal 
“after  an  old  rogues  tune  by  Richard  li 
Strauss  ” Call  it  after  an  old  rou6  s 
tune  and  imagine  this  old  rou6  on  a 
spree  and  you  hit  the  nail  nearer  on  i 

‘According  to  the  erratic  Rlohardl 
Strauss  this  latest  and  "J*??1  n '"e3L  f 
plicabie  hodge-podge  from  his  pen  is 
Eulenspiegel,  "Merry  Pranks  Set  to 
Orchestra.”  Now  Eulenspiegel  is i one : of| 
the  most  famous  characters  ox  tnc« 
Deutchen  Volksbucher. 

erage  was  doubtless  beer,  and  the  music* 
of  Strauss  is  unmistakably  beerish.fp 
Hi  his  stupidly  unsuccessful  attempts* 

,o  produce  a mirth:provoking,  sprl^htly| 

. and  grotesque  setting  to  a very  funnyBI 
j tale  he  simply  presents  a grotesquely* 
uninteresting  tone-picture,  and  the| 
mythical  Eulenspiegel  and  his  meiry* 
pranks  are  most  inanely  colored  by  thiB 
medium  through  which  they  are  seen.  | 

The  tone-picture,  with  all  its  abnor 
mal  and  hideously  grotesque  propor 
Hons  is  that  of  a heavy,  dull  and  wit 
less  Teuton.  The  orchestration  of  th< 
work  is  sound  and  fury,  signifying 
nothing  and  the  piccolo-flute,  t h re 
I flStes  three  oboes,  the  four  clarinets 
bassoons,  trombones,  drums  and  rattle 
are  made  to  indulge  in  a shrieking 
; piercing,  noisy  breakdown  most  of  th 

i “The  very  worthiest  novelty  of  th 
concert  was  the  concerto  by  Moskow 
ski  This  great  work  is  far  from  beln 
the  mere  show-piece  that  its  title  woul 
! imply?  Its  first  movement  is  .charming 
v clear  and  spirited  in  character.  It 
distinguished  also  for  a large  melodi 
outline  such  as  one  is  not  apt  to  tin 
in  the  average  modern  violin  or  plant 
forte  concerto.  The  virtuoso’s  part  in  th 
work  is  throughout  characteristical: 
viMin-like  and  one  can  easily  beliei 
that  as  was  Ferdinand  David  to  Mei 
deissohn  when  the  latter  composed  h 
violin  concerto,  so  has  Sauret  been 
Moszkowski.  . ... 

Even  a single  experience  with  U 
work  is  sufficient  to  make  it  cle 
that'  it  affords  a well  night  um 
valed  opportunity  for  bringing  o 
at  a single  stroke  all  the  great  tech, 
cal  qualities  of  the  maestro  violinu 
The  andante  is,  perhaps,  the  mos*.  the 
i oughiv  musical  movement  of  the  wo 
| and  is  imbued  with  all  the  poetic  fe' 
in"  that  even  the  most  captious  mu. 

I lover  could  desire.  With  the  fin* 

: comes  a veritable  perpetuum  mobile 
; which  the  performer's  technique  is  . 
verelv  tested.  . _ 

Mr  Sauret  produced  the  work  w 
wonderful  clearness,  delightful  tirmn 
of  execution  and  with  great  beauty 
1 tone.  Mr.  Sauret  has  several  times  ■■ 
heard  in  Boston,  notably  in  18a. 


thur  Frledheim.  pianist,  will 
erts  in  Turkey,  Greece  and  Ids 


lit 


oneert  ae*  ..  - — 

28.  1874,  ffnd  he  also  playt-  — 
parts  ofVtho  United  States  in  1 
7.  lie  is  new  a mature  and  mgn- 

tivated  artist.  ..  . . , 

oes  not  appear  to  be  at  all  to  ills 
to  perform  like  Slvorl,  who  was 

so  thoroughly  in  his  element  t 
wen  he  imagined  he  saw  the  devil  s 
irotrudlng  from  the  9 shaped  ap- 
■s  of  his  instrument.  Sauret  is 
i last  and  always  the  artist.  His 
1 leal  command  of  the  violin  is  none 
•ss  conspicuous,  and  no  other  vio-  ■ 
since  Thompson  was  here,  has  | 
, <1  octaves  so  marvelously  well.  , 
, the  conclusion  of  his  performance 
rchestra  and  audience  seemed  to 
>ith  each  other  in  applause  and 
is  of  bravo.  He  was  again  and 
recalled,  and  finally  yielding  to 
repressive  and  long-prolonged  de- 
he  responded  by.  performing  with 
>rly  effect  an  arrangement  of  the 
snown  sextet  from  “Lucia.” 

T ■ orchestral  performance  of  the 
nlram  music  by  Zollner  was  excel- 
n and  the  accompaniment  afforded 
uf.  Sauret  seemed  even  more  praise- 

C.  L,  Capen.  | 

til  ' * T* 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Int-Saens  is  on  his  way  to  Egypt, 
orak  has  composed  a ’cello-concer- 

Te  Pope  received  Minnie  Hank  in 
ial  audience. 

o young  Hungarian  fiddler  Pecskai 
:n plied  in  Rome. 

ijisikdirector  Reubke  of  Halle  has 
made  a Professor. 

.Iss  Annls  Montague  (Mrs.  Charles 
'i  ler)  now  lives  at  Honolulu, 
try  Howe  sang  Roslna  in  "The  Bar- 
}f  Seville"  at  Stettin,  Jan.  28. 
elirta  Patti  has  been  made  a mem- 
• of  the  Royal  Academy  at  Bologna. 

give 
Egypt.. 

ide  Musin  has  given  concerts  in  the 
Iwicli  Islands  and  is  now  in  Japan, 
-sie  KerwJn  will  star  at  the  head  of 
.‘W  light  opera  company  next  sea- 

ey  have  formed  a Hugo  Wolf  So- 
• in  Berlin  to  boom  the  Viennese 
poser. 

alassa  B&lint,"  a new  opera,  by 
..  lund  Farkas,  did  not  please  at 

iv  apest. 

Tie  fourth  symphony  of  Fr.  Gern- 
n.  unpublishecf,  has  been  produced 
layence. 

ilipp  Rufer's  opera  “Ingo”  will  be 
uced  for  the  first  time  in  Berlin 

month. 

■ward  Broclcway,  the  composer  and 
1st,  was  married  the  15th  to  Miss 
bel  Boise. 

female  string  quartet,  led  by  Marie 
at-Roeger,  has  met  with  great  suc- 
in  Berlin. 

inrich  Vogl  has  been  singing  in 

nnhauser”  and  "Tristan’’. (at  Franlc- 
-on-the-Main. 

•ancesco  Jerace  is  the  sculptor 
Jsen  to  make  the  Donizetti  monu- 
it  at  Bergamo. 

arie  TempeSt  is  negotiating'  for  the 
erlcan  rights  to  the  new  Gilbert 
Sullivan  opera. 

.tldanza,  a tenor  of  the  Strakosch 
I'  ipany  of  20  years  ago,  turned  up  in 
i Louis  the  other  day. 
aiis  Harthan  of  Wiesbaden  has  ac- 
t’d a call  as  director  of  the  Chili 
servatory  at  Santiago, 
nel  went  to  Manchester  to  conduct 
"St.  Francis"  Feb.  C.  Mr.  Mock- 
,e  sang  the  leading  part, 
ina’s  new  opera.  ’•‘Aueassin  and 
olette,"  was  produced  with  great 
ess  at  Copenhagen  Feb.  2. 
lack  the  Ripper"  is  the  title  of  a 
’ opera  to  be  produced  at  Verona. 
\rds  and  music  are  by  Gioma. 
he  Carleton  Comic  Opera  Company 
;!ins  in  San  Francisco  Feb.  24.  Reina 
-'inson  is  the  new  prima  donna, 
niiiit  : anford's  new  opera  "Shamiis 
, 4'lrien"  will  be  produced  at  the  Opera 
;,®ptJ!  nique,  London,  early  in  March, 
rlskti!  bey  are  raising  the  money  for  a 
tunny -nortal  tablet  to  Jakob  Stainer,  the 
•squely • ranker,  at  Absam,  in  the  Tyrol.' 

I * ’he  Wagner  Society  of  Amsterdam 
duced  "Die  Meistersinger"  there 
py  hi L.  17  for  the  first  time  without  cuts. 

. Ir^vost,  the  French  tenor  brought 
:b*  r here  by  Mapleson,  1881-1882,  has 
«Mn  stnging  in  opera  at  Philadelphia. 

''  jt piarmid  and  Ghrine"  is  the  name  of 
new  opera  by  Hamish  McCunn, 
words  by  the  Marquis  of  Lome. 

1 1 aJide  Roudet  (Roudebusch)  made  a 
raltlis|iGessful  debut  at  Rouen  in  a new 
n.jratic  version  of  the  "Taming  of  the 
0(  tllfew.  ' 

| ax  Erdmannsdorfer  has  already 
oi  If  engaged  as  conductor  of  the  Sym- 
st  Jjpny  concerts  next  winter  at  Saint 

i;  ersburg. 

-iflliam  Wolf  of  Berlin  has  been  lec- 
on  bis  favorite  theme:  the  nec- 

v ary  re-writing  of  the  text  of  "The 
i 1 gic  Flute.” 

J hew  one-act  comic  opera,  "Razzia." 
•j  Van  Damme,  pleased  Ghent  Jan  25. 
'.nip  composer  is  a member  of  the 
ra  orchestra. 

; lexander  de  Fedoroff’s  opera  "Fount 

1 Tears,”  based  on  one  of  Pushkin's 
les,  was  produced  with  great  success 
bkaterinoslaw. 

ifadler  de  Montjan  has  resigned  his 
■ition  as  musical  conductor  at  the 
ns  OpCra,  and  Paul  Vidal  has  been 
isen  in  his  place, 
he  “Symphonic  Mystery,  Christus  ’’ 
Ad.  Samuel,  was  played  for  the  first 
le  in  Germany  at  the  seventh  Gur- 
' uch  concert,  Cologne. 

.ugust  Klughardt’s  new  opera 
.vein,"  succeeded  at  Chemnitz  Jan 
and  It  even  awakened  more  erithusi" 
n at  the  second  performance 
v new  opera,  “Kudrun,"  by  Hans 
iber  has  been  produced  at  Basel 
-ge  libretto  is  by  Stephan  Born  The 
V J bject  is  taken  from  the  Gudrunsage 


- A one-aci  Opera  "Wiklngerfahrt,"  by 
F.  von  Woyrsch,  was  produced  at 
Nureniberg,  Jan.  2fi.  The  libretto  is 
taken  from  an  old  Icelandic  Gunnang- 
sage. 

Singers  are  no  longer  engaged  for 
life  in  Berlin,  but  for  a period  of  live 
years,  on  the  expiration  of  which  the 
contract  may  be  renewed  if  botli  parties 
are  willing. 

Max  Schilling's  new  symphonic  I'an- 
talslas  for  orchestra,  "ivleergruss,” 
and  "Seemorgen,”  have  been  played 
lately  at  Cologne,  Munich,  anil  i'l'anii- 
fort-on-the-Maln. 

Joseph  LhSvlnne  of  Moscow,  the 
youngest  of  the  Rubinstein  prize  pian- 
ists, gave  a concert  In  Berlin,  Feb.  i. 
He  is  said  to  have  remarkable  tech- 
nique— and  little  else. 

Edgar  S.  Kelley’s  new  orchestral  suite 
“Aladdin"  was  produced  Feb.  13,  In  New 
York  by  the  Manuscript  Society  in 
Chickening  Hail.  He  has  just-finished  a 
symphony,  ‘%3ulliyer.’-’  ■ 

LenPka  and  Richard  .Montaigne  ha  ve 
just  finished  a new  operette,  "La 
Jeuhesse  de  Louis  XV.,"  nrnsio  by  Cas- 
imir  and  Selim,  to  be  brought  out  at 
the  Bouffes-i’arisiens. 

Speaking  of  the  Cincinnati  Music 
Hail,  Mr.  R.  I.  Carter  writes  to  the 
Musical  Courier:  "Bostonians  might  be 
interested  to  know  that  cat  shows  and 
prize  fights  will  be  barred  from  tne  new 
ball." 

A.  Payne  and  HugQ.RiSmaiin  are  pre- 
paring a systematically  arranged  cat- 
alogue of  chamber  hulslc.  Publishers 
and  composers  are  invited  to  send  in- 
formation to  either  of  the  compilers  at 
Leipsic. 

Karl  Martin  Reinthaler  died  at  Bre- 
men Feb.  14.  He  was  born  Oct.  13,  1822, 
at  Erfurt.  His  best  known  works  are 
an  oratorio,  "Jephtha,”  the  prize- 
crowned  Bismarck  hymn,  and  the 
opera  "Kiitchen  von  Heilbronn"  (1881, 
Frankfort). 

Marie  Halfbn  was  imported  from  Lon- 
don to  open  a new  theatre  in  Paris, 
les  Folies  Marigny,  Jan.  22,.  with  a 
revue  operetta  "Le  Dernier  des  Ma- 
rigny,” music  by  Mina.  The  piece  was 
not  a success. 

Sixteen-year-old  Bruno  Granlchstaed- 
ten,  a pupil  of  the  Vienna  Conserva- 
tory. has  Excited  great  attention  as  a 
composer  as  well  as  a pianist.  His 
symphonic  poem,  “Der  Sang-  der  See," 
a piano  quintet,  and  some  songs  are 
erijfiusiastieally  praised. 

Weingartner  has  arranged  Weber’s 
"Invitation  to  the  Dance”  for  orchestra, 
and  it  was  played  at  the  sixth  Sym- 
phony concert,  Jan.  31,  in  Berlin,  under 
his  direction.  What  is  the  matter  with 
the  arrangement  by  Berlioz? 

The  Prussian  College  of  Medicine,  in 
Y.  report  on  vocal  instruction  in  schools, 

' finds  singing  the  higher  note  injurious 
to  the  vocal  organ  of  six  or  seven- 
year-old  children.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  lower  notes.  "Practice  should  be 
confined  to  the  middle  register." 

Alice  Estey  sang  Marguerite  at 
Daly’s.  London,  the  first  week  of  this 
month;  and  Miss  Graham  of  Cali- 
fornia appeared  as  Hansel  in  Humper- 
dinck’s opera.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
said  of  Miss  Graham,  “her  Hensel,  if 
not  as  boyish  as  we  might  look  for  it 
to  be,  was,  within  an  ace,  worthy  of 
Miss  Hunt’s  Grelel;  that,  in  our  opin- 
ion, is  saying  a good  deal,  but  Mis3 
Graham  deserves  it." 

The  German  Choral  Society,  known 
as  the  “Fideiio,"  organized-  in  1888,  in- 
tends to  celebrate  its  tenth  anniversary 
by  a carefully  prepared  performance  of 
Schumann's  cantata,  “The  Pilgrimage 
of  the  Rose,”  which  has  never  been 
sung  in  this  city  in  the  vernacular. 
The  society  is  directed  by  Dr.  Louis 
Kelterborn.  and  will  be  supported  by 
excellent  soloists.  To  German-speaking 
Americans,  willing  to  join  it,  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  is  hereby  , offered,  not 
only  to  cultivate  their  musical  taste 
and'  abilities,  but  also  to  practise  their 
knowledge  of  the  German  language. 
Rehearsals  are  held  every  Monday  at 
7.30  P.  M.  in  No.  1371  Washington  Street, 
where  also  applications  for  member- 
ship, both  active  and  passive,  will  be 
received 

Julie  Airnde  Jos&phe  Dorus-Gras,  born 
at  Valenciennes,  Sept. -7,  1804,  died  at 
Paris,  Feb.  14.  Her  father’s  name  was 
Steenkiste;  she  took  her  mother's  name. 
Her  teachers  were  Henri  and  Blangini, 
Paer  and  Bordogni.  She  took  the  first 
prize  for  singing  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory, 1822.  Her  debut  in  opera  was 
at  the  Monnaie,  Brussels,  Nov.  !).  182(4, 
as  the  Princess  of  Navaree  in  “Jean  de 
Paris.”  Her  d£but  at  the  Paris  Opgra 
was  Nov.  9,  1830,  in  "Comte  Ory.”  She 
created  many  parts,  among  them  Alice 
in  “Robert  the  Devil,”  the  Page  in 
“Gustave,"  Thdreslna  in  “Le  Philtre,” 
Eudoxie  in  “The  Jewess”  and  Mar- 
guerite in  "The  Huguenots.”  She  left 
the  Paris  Op&ra  in  1845,  but  she  sang  in 
other  cities — in  London  in  concei  t in  1848 
and  in  opera  in  1849 — and  did  not 
quit  the  operatic  stage  until  about  1850. 
Chorley  said  of  her  in  1849,  "an  excellent 
artist,  with  a combined  firmness  and 
volubility  of  execution  which  have  not 
been  exceeded,  and  were  especially  wel- 
come in  French  music,  heard  in  a.  con- 
cert room.  On  the  stage  she  pleased 
less.  Her  appearance  was  not  signifi- 
cant. She  was  lifeless  as  an  actress. 
Slhe  never  mastered  Italian,  having 
never  mastered  French,  owing  to  her 
Low-Country  extraction.  For  all  this, 
her  Alice  in  ‘Robert’  was  excellent.’’ 
There  is  an  appreciative  sketch  of  her 
in  Eseudier's  ‘‘Etudes  Biographiques,” 
Paris,  1840. 

7 *JU~  ^ 

BERLIOZ’S  FAUST. 

The  Masterpiece  of  Hector  Berlioz 
Given  a Fine  Performance  by  the 
! Metropolitan  Opera  House  Com- 
| pany. 

I The  performance  of  “La  Damnation 
de  Faust,"  by  Hector  Berlioz,  was  giy- 
en  In  Mechanics’  Building  last  evening, 

I as  follows: 


Marguerite^* Mrs.  Nnnllcn 

out....  . . Mr.  Hubert 

andei Mr.  Caetolmary 

MeplilstopheleH Mr.  Plancon 

together  with  the  Metropolitan  Opora  House 
chorus  and  orchestra,  under  the  direction  or 
dr.  Anton  Seldl. 

The  work  was  first  performed  in 
this  country,  Feb.  14,  1884,  in  Steinway 
Hall,  N.  Y.,  under  the  direction  of  the 
late  Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch.  The  part 
of  Faust  was  taken  by  Mr.  Jules  Jor- 
dan; Miss  Amy  Sherwin  was  Marguer- 
ite and  Franz  Hammers  Mepnls- 
topheles.  The  triumph  of  Dr. 
'Damro-sch’s  enterprise  was  such 
that  an  unusual  number  of  extra  per- 
formances were  given  before  large  and 
appreciative  audiences.  Later  it  was 
produced  in  Boston  under  B.  J.  Lang, 
was  given  by  the  Cecilia,  and  It  has 
since  had  several  hearings  here. 

The  exceptional  feature  of  the  per- 
formance last  evening  was  the  chorus 
singing.  Here  was  a chorus  of  pro- 
fessional singers;  and  there  were  no 
amateurisms.  Everything  was  pre- 
cisely and  refinedly  done.  There  were 
no  weak  beginnings  of  slurred  groups 
when  strong  accents  were  required.  In 
the  polyphonous  music  of  the  second 
part,  including  the  “fugue,”  which,  in 
fact,  is  not  fugue,  each  theme  was 
given  out  with  preciseness,  clearness, 
energy;  also  with  delicacy  and  refine- 
ment that  made  it  all  seem  like  a gold- 
en  thread  entwined  about  a maze  of 
tones,  by  which  the  ear  of  the  listen- 
er was  guided  and  the  heart  impressed. 
The  chorus  indeed  made  up  in  quali- 
ty what0  it  lacked  in  quantity.  There 
was  no  such  exertion  of  voice  as  would 
impair  the  tone;  the  voices  blended  har- 
1 moniously  and  the  remarkable  excel- 
j lence  of  the  chorus  singing  will  long 
’ be  remembered  by  musicians  who  were 
present. 

Of  the  principal  singers,  Mr.  Castle- 
mary  had  but  little  to  do,  yet  it  can- 
not be  said  that  he  did  that  little  well,  , 
for  his  style  was  unrefined  and  jerky,  I 
his  tones  were  weak  and  cloudy,  and  ; 
he  delivered  the  song  of  the  rat  with  i 
little  or  none  of  the  effect  that  one  I 
might  expect  from  almost  any  respecta-  i 
ble  singer,  save,  perhaps,  a veritable 
cantor  emeritus.  Of  Mr.  Lubert  it  is 
unpleasant  to  affirm  that  his  tones  are 
piercing  and  unmusical,  and  his  style 
is  unrefined,  while  as  for  the  demands 
for  a true  cantabile  he  appears  to  know 
but  little,  Mr.  Plancon  was  superb  as 
Mephisl^phelcs;  and  albeit  Mrs.  Nor- 
dica  did  not  always  sing  truthfully,  her 
performance  was  for  the  most  part 
very  authoritative,  refined  and  master- 
ly. Both  Mr.  Plancon  and  Mrs.  Nordica 
were  warmly  applauded.  The  bewitch- 
ing serenade  in  part  three  was  twice 
repeated.  Mr.  Plancon  sang  it  with 
rare  buoyancy,  and  with  all  that  keen 
sense  of  humor  so  essential  for  its 
success. 

C.  L.  Capen. 


a S' 


We  should  rather  abstaine  from  scribbling, 
j or  study  to  publish  that  - which  may  make 
something  for  the  author's  credit,  but  much 
; more  for  the  benefit  of  the  readers. 


They  say  Calve,  under  the  spell  of 
Thomas  Hardy,  is  anxious  to  imperson- 
ate Tess  in  opera,  and  i'or  this  purpose 
has  "•Ivon  the  book  to  a literary  friend 
to  translate  into  and  then  sketch  a 
scenario.  Poor  Tess!  Must  you  act 
out  your  tragedy  in  life  and  death  in 
opera  as  well  as  in  the  drama?  As  the 
book  s-rands,  we  see  no  possibility  of  a 
firmly  knit,  thrilling  libretto.  And  who, 
pray,  would  write  the  music?  Masse- 
net? 


“They  get  names  .so  mixed  up,”  said 
the  imperturbable  clerk.  “The  other 
Jday  a woman  asked  me  in  one  breath 
for  the  Blue  Chap,  Wet  Boston  and 
j Truth  in  a Dog.” 

"John  Oliver  Hobbes,”  who  is  now 
living  in  New  York,  has  a pretty  wit. 
At  the  theatre  the  other  night  she  sat 
in  a box  opposite  Mrs.  C , who,  ac- 

cording to  our  friend  the  passionate 
press  agent,  is  "a  stately  woman  of 
the  Juno  type.”  The  “stately,  etc.,” 
has  written  novels  that  have  attracted 
snobbish  attention,  and  once  she  ex- 
pressed a distinct  desire  “to  be  kissed 
to  death,”  the  pleasantest  exit  from  this 
world.  “John  Oliver  Hobbes,”  learn- 
ing of  this  desire,  gazed  intently  at 
her  through  an  opera  glass.  Then,  she 
said,  as  though  to  herself,  “But  Mrs. 
C must  wish  herself  immortal.” 


By  the  way,  our  passionate  friend,  the 
New  York  correspondent,  writes  that 
Mrs.  Ogden  Mills  “united  her  blue  blood 
to  the  solid  bullion.”  Did  he  not  mean 
to  say  “bouillon?”  The  words  are  easily 
confounded  in  blurred  copy. 


It  was  on  the  25th  day  of  February, 
1879,  that  a Parisian  banker  declared 
the  most  profitable  investment  to  be 
the  loan  of  a small  sum  of  money  to 
an  honest  man  who  is  insolvent. 
“Under  these  conditions,”  he  said,  “you 
receive  200  for  100  in  attentions,  jobs  of 
drudgery,  obligations  that  the  borrow- 
er is  delighted  to  pay.” 


j And  on  the  same  day  of  the  same 
year,  de  Goncourt,  at  a reception,  was 
■struck  by  the  indecency  of  the  cos- 
tume of  a respectable  young  wife.  An 
J old  lady  told  him,  as  he  expressed 
| wonder  and  disgust,  that  hydropathy 
! and  the  habit  of  splashing  like  a 
duck  at  seaside  resorts  had  diminished 
| greatly  the  fear  that  women  formerly 
had  of  showing  too  much  of  their  skin 
or  figure. 


Punch  says  to  Prof.  Rbntgc-JV. 

Wo  do  not  want,  like  Dr.  Swift, 

To  take  our  tlosh  off  and  po?a;  In 
Our  bones,  or  show  each  little  rift 
And  Joint  for  you  to  puke  your  uo.se  in. 
Wo  inly  crave  to  oontomplalo 
Bach  other’s  usual  fuli-dresa  photo: 

Your  worse  than  “altogether’’  state 
Of  portraiture  we  bar  In  toU>. 

BuL  does  not  Punch  confuse  Dr.  Swift 
with  Sydney  Smith? 

Yvette  has  poured  her  joys  and  sor- 
rows into  the  ear  of  Figaro,  and  Figaro 
is  a sieve.  After  telling  of  her  trouble 
with  Bernhardt  In  New  York,  Yvette 
said,  “A  real  conflict  came  with  Mme. 
Melba.  The  battle  took  epic  propor- 
j tions.  I had  met  in  a New  York  home 
a friend  of  Mme.  Melba,  and  this  friend 
jsaid  to  her  the  next  day:  ‘You  are  to 

tako  breakfast  with  Yvette  Gullbert 
and  me  tomorrow.’  She  rose  and  said 
with  violent  indignation:  ‘I  take  break- 
fast with  that  singer?  Y’ou  might,  at 
the  worst,  have  invited  her  to  come  at 
dessert  and  sing  one  of  her  couplets 
for  pay.’  The  friend  related  the  thing 
I to  me,  and  I replied  simply:  'Well, 

(that  Is  natural.  I am  not  of  the  Or- 
leans family!’  ” This  w5vs  one  of  the  oc- 
casions on  which  the  evening  stars  did 
not  sing  together. 

“Conductor,  why  didn’t  you  stop  the 
car  when  I motioned  to  you?" 

"Beg  your  pardon,  madam.  Thought 

you  were  kissing  your  hand  to  me.” 

New  Y’ork  Times. 


| Loie  Fuller  is  telling  strange  and 
wondrous  stories  of  her  artistic  inti- 
macy with  Dumas  the  younger.  Dead 
men  do  not  contradict. 


To  F.  G. : The  usual  construction  of 
“different”  is  now  with  “from,"  that 
(with  “to”  is  found  In  writers  of  all 
(ages,  but  is  by  many  considered  In- 
correct. The  construction  with  “than” 
is  found  in  Fuller,  Addison,  De  Foe, 
Goldsmith,  Coleridge,  Southey,  De 
iQuincey,  Thackeray,  Newman.  Con- 
structions with  “against”  or  “with”  are 
now  obsolete. 

“Romeo  and  Juliet”  as  Sung  Last 
i Evening  at  Mechanics’  Building 
by  the  Abbey,  Schoeffel  & Gran 


Company. 


The  opera  last  evening  was  Gounod’s 
“Romeo  an<}  Juliet”  (sdng  in  French). 
There  was  a large  and  very  enthusiastic 
audience.  Mr.  Bevignani  was  the  con- 
ductor. The  cast  Was  as  follows: 

Juliette Mrs.  Melba 

Stephano Miss  Clara  Hunt 

Frere  Laurent Bd.  de  Roszke 

Capulet  ..Plancon 

Tybalt  Maugulere 

• - Be  Vries 

Le  Due  De  Vsrone Caste|mary 

Romeo Jean  de  Reszke 

This  opera  of  Gounod,  which  in  its 
best  passages  is  an  echo  of  “Faust,”  is 
a favorite  here.  Its  popularity  is  due 
chiefly  to  the  Romeo  of  Jean  de  Reszke, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  this  im- 
personation is  one  of  the  very  best,  if 
not  absolutely  the  best,  of  the  parts 
assumed  by  the  excellent  tenor.  The 
sentiment  displayed  by  him  is  not 
mawkish,  and  in  the  one  heroic  scene_ 
heroic  in  situation  not  in  the  music 
which  is  hopelessly  vulgar— he  is  indeed 
a gallant  figure.  In  this  opera  Mr.  de 
Reszke  appeals  strongly  to  the  women 
in  the  audience.  He  moves  them  deeply. 
Their  pity  for  the  sad  fate  o*  juliet  is 
in  comparison  infinitesimal,  and  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  in  conversation  be- 
tween the  acts,  the  buzz  is  concerning 
the  charms  of  Romeo. 

l Last  evening  Mr.  de  Reszke  was  often 
heard  to  his  great  advantage.  He  de- 
claimed the  cheap  “Exile  tune  with 
great  vigor,  and  in  the  madrigal, 
balcony  scene,  and  the  ‘ lark  duet  he 
displayed  his  admirable  art.  lo  me 
his  Romeo  is  the  finest  of  the  parts  as- 
sumed by  him  as  yet  in  Boston,  fheie 
should  be  no  thought  of  Shakespeare, 
however.  Mr.  de  Reszae  is  the  Romeo 
of  Gounod  and  the  libretto.  _ 
i Edouard  de  Reszke’s  Friar  is  too  well 
known  to  call  for  comment.  It  is  al- 
ways impressive.  Plancon,  by  his 
I talent,  made  Capulet  as  little  of  a bore 
as  possible,  and  de  Vries  sang  the  in- 
effective air  of  Mercutio  with  uncom- 
mon finesse;  in  fact,  it  has  never  been 
sung  here  of  late  years  so  well.  Cas- 
telmary  raised  a small  part  to  a domi- 
nating figure.  There  has  been  noTj- 
balt  in  Boston  comparable  to  that  of 
j the  strangely  gifted  Montanol,  whose 
| untimely  death  will  long  be  deplored  by 
lovers  of  the  drama  in  music. 

Miss  Clara  Hunt  made  her  operatic 
d6but  in  Boston  as  Stephano,  a char- 
acter lugged  into  the  libretto  by  the 
heels.  Warmly  welcomed,  she  sang  to 
a friendly  audience.  It  is,  perhaps  un- 
1 fair  to  judge  her  ability  from  her  slight 
1 performance  last  evening.  I confess  -l 
was  disappointed  in  her.  The  voice  is 
1 neither  large  nor  sympathetic.  aj- 
I though  she  sang  carefully  and  at  times 
showed  good  training,  it  would  be  easy 
to  put  the  linger  on  vocal  commissions 
and  omissions.  As  an  actress,  she  was 
without  distinction.  It  seems  as  though 
Miss  Hunt’s  ambition  were  more  pro- 
nounced at  present  than  her  judgment. 
It  may  be  that  in  another  and  more 
favorable  part  she  would  remove  the 
impression  that  she  is  hardly  ready  to 
j be  an  active  member  of  such  a com- 
I pany.  ., 

Melba's  Juliet  is  more  sympathetic 
than  her  Marguerite.  She  does  not  try 
to  be  passionate  or  tragic.  She  is  sin: 

I ply  pleasing  to  eye  and  ear.  She  sin 
I and  she  sings  with,  all  ib-  beaut* 
her  natural  voice,  as  well  as  wif 
common  art. 


ai  limes  excellent 

. WT,  . ■ egai  Is  lntoria- 

a The  m chest ra  was  led  with  au- 
, iCritv  a-  inie.liV.-n-.  . A"  in  all  it 

■'  v-'as  a very  good  performance. 

! i 

I of  l‘he0;TismsuS4r‘S  ovuSo'im1':.- 

Fv?  H Irssr 

i I Gounod- , r<ir*  and  dramatic  is 
[ wretchedly  ion, monplace  and  In  the 
| ! |1  pale  There 

‘ S^nT-n.^1 

: tr&a  tus 

'must  ns\dcnt0tobTscha\kowsk^s 

' symphonic  poem.  ^ 

There  will  he  a Wjble  WU.thU  ever, 

LneS'sung  ^h  Nordica'  Mantelli  to- 

b..  .„  \'«fhmann,  Plancon,  and  Arl- 

sitano,  Hascnma  . ••]  .,  Navarraise 

mondl.  M^senet  . I J flrgt  time  in 
will  be  performed  f t t om  this  opera 
^t0wrnten)?  Lul>err,  Plancon,  Castel- 
ir.ary,  and  de  Aries.  p[[nn,  Hack. 


'_L  jL/il- 


U 


ni 


An  Opera  That  Is  Lurid, 
Red  Melodrama. 

Calve,  in  Song  and  Action,  the 
Supreme  Lyric  Tragedian. 

) 

Mutilated  Performance  or 

Verdi’s  Nobie  “ Aida.” 


“La  Navarraise,”  a lyric  episode,  m 
two  acts,  libretto  by  Jules  Claretie , 
and  Henri  Cain,  music  by  Jules  Mas- 
senet, was  produced  for  the  first  tun ■ 
in  Boston  last  evening  at  Mechanics 
Building  by  the  Abbey,  Schoeff el  and 
Grau  Company.  Mr.  Bevignani  w as  the 
conductor.  The  cast  was  as  follows: 

_ . , Plancon 

Remigio  Luberti 

Ramon  ' De  vriesl 

Wnita"1611'  Emma  Calve 

" This  opera’  was  first,  produced  in 
America  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  New  York,  Dec.  11,  1895-  Jh® 
Journal  of  the  following  day  published 
a long  review  of  the  opera  and  the 
performance.  And  yet  it  is  wel  . 
tell  again,  but  in  few  words,  the  his- 
tory of  the  opera. 

The  libretto  Is  founded  on  a tale  by 
Jules  Claretie  that  appeared  five  or  six 
years  ago  in  Figaro  illustre.  Tins  tale, 
reprinted,  gives  the  title  to  a volume] 
of  stories  by  Claretie.  The  pennuts, 
hero  Araqull  loves  to  distraction  ihe 
daughter  at  his  suit.  Dowry  for  dowry, 
daughter  of  well-to-do  parents.  rhey 
laugh  at  his  suit.  Dowry  for  dowry. 
The  Soanish  chief  has  promised  a 

handsome  reward  to  anyone  who  wjjl 

bring  into  camp  the  Cailist  ^carra-,  | 
Thp  neasant  lover  poisons  the  i 

^ he  cTarlist  and  claims  the  reward. 

rfs  .1“  %rss^ 

jet.  3,  1895. 


gether  about  the  TeUs 

lightly  o£  Anita  g jv  trying  to 

him  how  she  na^«W  ,.who  is  young, 
get  adless  toZu«a  “5  Araauil,  jeal- 
handsome.  gallant.  rsuit  0f  her. 

ous,  distracted,  goes  'o  Pursuu  o Thg 

Bustamente  slngf,  athE orchestra  plays 
soldiers  sleep,  wple  the  or\hemra  p ^ 

she  Wiled  his  ^afb  onflnns  bfr 
^Vv  Vmaull  enteiL  mortally  wound- 

prircee'of  bU>od"  horror  stricken h ««•; 
and  exclaims.  Thani  i L,isten! 

faughLiv  she  falls"tx)/the  ground. 

•This  MmuTt  howfvlL’b^read^n'the' 
original 

t^n„!"  °thenrfis  a directness  that  is 
ong.nal  there  ia  ais0  tbe  aeli- 

photographic.  t 

This  opera  has  been  likened  unto  a | 
AaisleaSkCTtreisbymoraee  tl^n'Thfs.  A is 
tiv^e^oUoimt'h^vei^va'rlce^arRl1  murder 
r^rlot  within 

SLnsLckr^hei-ehdid  loT appear  to 
he  time  for  the  development  of  any 

: 

end  the  song  of  Araqull,  seemed  Incon- 
ancl  tne  5U11.^^1,0.v1  violets  were  used  to 
gruous  as  though  violets  we  gtench  of 

overpovi  er  . The  scene  where  the 

Powder  and  ^^V^st  meeting,  with 
hl=.e rpx ci u 1 s 1 1 e instrumentation  and  its 

he  exquisite  stal  Ufe  and  dances, 

gisssa 

dh°-lenoMadmVt0nof1Sles‘itimate  musical 
treatment  The  composer  did  not  always 

aP0Pthaerr  by 

aU"Ku. ^^lcana;j-UeiVMasfneteto 
try  bis  skilUi^a  ne  hgre  abandoned 

true  that  tassel  Mascagni 

more  completely  than  mu  the 

the  conventional  formulas^  ^ ^ 

question  now  arlss  . point  of 

Navarraise  be  tto  stai  Bern_ 

a new  foitb  , ‘that  her  dream  was 
j hardt  said  lately  ,bai  n«  wWch  tbel.e 
! to  appeal  in l & piny  elaborate,  Qra- 
should  oe  °”s(  some  French 

I matlc  music  foi  orcR.sir  a wiU  be 

musicians  fhe  stage  and 

?na"?:«Jal0r  for  the  orchestra.  Does 


That  such  a noble  work  as  ' -'■ids'- 

SfsgsS1 

tunes  that  hey  an  dhoumthey  care  for 
“favorite  Angers"  Jhan^for,  the  ogeias 

LhaT|iven  to  the  people 

Aida ;•;••••' Miss  Bauermcister 

Una  Sacerdotpssa Mrs  jvlantelli 

.Kaschmann  j 

Amonasro  plancon 

Ramfis  . ..Arimondi 

II  Re Russitano 

RN™ca' sang' exceedingly  well . wltli 

| the°  exception  of  occasional  Jalse ^ 

tein,  again.  p,  an  impressive 

priest0 ° RiTsTta nl^ "made  &a  br^ve  and 
honest  attempt,  be  "voice  is  he 

but  neither  in  figui  Thp-  famous 

suited  to  the  heroic  part.  {ar  as  the 

march  was  _rnp(q  xhe  chorus 

orchestra  was  |XthTopera  Was  well 
^LnTerd,WOwtenarAthdeim?Lties  of  the 

"ask  are  taken  into  consideration. 

TR.  ^to  Aon  “^"Sje^a'^BaurmeD: 

LT,etClaraUHun,.  Van  Gauteren  Jean 
de  Reszke.  Idancpn,  Maurek  Castel 

many,  de  Vries,  will  be  theringg^ 

A residence  for  woman,  child,  and  man, 

AA  dwernng  place,  and  ye,  no—”; 

A house,— but  under  some  prodigious  ban 

Of  excommunication. 

O'er  all  there  hung  a shadow  and  a fear, 

A sense  of  mystery  the  spirit  daunted. 

And  said,  as  plain  as  whisper  in  the  eai, 

The  place  is  haunted! 

Boston  can  ill  afford  to  lose  a haunted 
house,  and  so  the  destruction  by  fire 
of  the  Deacon  mansion  must  be  regar  , 
ed  as  a civic  as  well  as  private  ca- 
lamity. Pitiable  is  that  town  where  at 
least  one  ghost  does  not  have  fam.l.a 
rooms  and  ground  for  exercise.  fhej 

older  the  spirit,  the  more  assured  is 
the  respectability  of  the  neighborhood. 

And  here  is  a spiritual  paradox  Even 

the  past  immorality  of  a spectie 
legitimate  pride  to  smug  and  mateual 
descendants.  On  Virginian  plantations 
no  family  is  entitled  to  c0^daraA°sb 
unless  some  rake-helly  ancestor  or  rash 
coquette  of  another  centurj*  will  not 
stay  peacefully  in  the  ground. 


finally  P3010^1'^.?.  the  orchestra.  Does 
«a  »rair;;wP^nt  ( toward^ 

h j p o t h y p Vha t °th  1 ° o'pT ra  fw o u 1 <1  be 

K the  d^0^Tm^Sum 

en.  and  no'  . is  not  time,  on  ac- 

was  correct  there  is  action  to 

count  of  th®  f"!  1 "motions.  There  is 
develop  .muslcH  conventionai  recita- 
hardly  *le  speech  is  fleet  enougn 

tlve.  Only  sl?J°leir^pression  from  the 

‘?a4°?oVtL  audieniV  The  instrument- 
al music  heightens  this  speech. 


As  the  girl  in  /the  0tr^naL?s°WerI 
of  slight  importance,  of  0pera. 

changed  for  .*P;S  poor  at  work, 

Anita,  “la  Navarrais..  - 1 ■ ha(1  met 

and  alone  In  a soldier,  at 

and  the  wtraien r,°fevening  watch  the 
Bilbao  in  the  - ^ Spaniards.  Anita  | 

return  of  the  deteatea  p Araquil's 

pray3  t0He  returns  There  is  wild  em- 
bracing. The  soadid  rsb0Ash<the 1 gdvl'Tor 
welcomes  him,  and  scolds  tne  b t 

Gen  Garriclo 'mourns  the  death  of  com- 
panions and  he  ^claims  ,n  the  mght, 
as  he  sits  in  fiont  of  t.h^.^n;/:10ca^ai  a?’ ’ 


A second  hearing  rev, 3als  passage, *^1 

’ - ; ' (:;nirl  < liL"  Tfci 

r&Kor/nvde« 

1>:’  „ ?«,  Written  with  keen  knowledge  of 
p,lece^  efrect.  Although  there  is.no 
stae,x>  , «tf- rina*  wave  of  passion, 

^Pi  is  tossfd  upon  a restless. 
the  Ssm  The  few  moments  of  re- 
nn^e  bried  suspicion  and  anxiety 

£ as 

ml  n°sugccessfui.  if  you  admit  the  Prem- 
^ ?f  T6  rf  0 to P reject  "flow  'it  wolfd 
be'1 without  the  genius 

oth.®r  nq'forther  expressly  for  the  dis- 
wrUtcn  f heb  extraordinary  histrionic 

^STenfss^ut^o,  under  the  spell 

hoarse  o I liot^He;  temporary’  Indispo- 
i-ilion  did  not  prevent  her  ftoin  coloring 
her  voile  to  suit  the  emotion;  and  this 
coloring  was  as  effective  in  speech  as 

inHe°rnperformance  is  one  of  memorable 
ctrpneth  It  is  stronger  now  than  it 
wTs  before  in  its  self-restraint.  The 


Not  that  we  bring  any  charge  against 
the  things  of  air  that  now  look  mourn- 
frilly  at  the  ruins  of  the  Deacon  House. 
They  may  have  been  courteous  and 
irreproachable;  or  they  may  have  been 
the  daring  adventurers  who  were 
hanged  for  their  imprudent  courage. 
Our  remarks  are  of  general,  not  merely 

local  application. 

Nor  did  these  spirits  vanish  with  the 
introduction  of  the  electric  lig  ^ 
a contemporary  suggests.  No  da  k 
nook  is  so  favorable  to  the  exercise 
f ohn^tq  as  is  the  uncanny,  shadow  i 
cLfby  electHcity.  To  us  electrical 
lighting  is  a doubtful  advantage,  if  A 
is  not  a pronounced  curse.  Stevenson 
knew  that  the  word 
The  note  of  danger.  In  Hails, 
says  “a  new  sort  of  urban  star  now 

shines  out  nightly,  horrible,  unearthf 

Obnoxious  to  the  human  eye  a lamp 
for  a nightmare:  Such  a light thus 

should  shine  only  on  murders  and  put 
he  crime,  or  along  the  corridors  of 

lunatic  asylums,  a horiql.  !°  an'v 

. ” \nd  do  vou  think  tnai  ao.v 

ehost  really  conscious  of  his  privileges 

and  duttes  would  shirk  or  p ay  the 

and  face  in  the  diabolical  glare  and 
then  gibber  in  the  shade! 


vs  ,.v»v  j ailing’  from  ’a  tree: 

iTvlW**-:  yrfoon  afterward  re, tie' 

on  his  heacfi  and  made  him  deaf;  at 
^he  age  of  100,  seized  with  a fainting 
fit,  he  tumbled  into  the  fire  on  the 
hearth,  and  was  much  burnt.  An  un-* 
lucky  man!  Perhaps  it  was  well  that 
he  did  not  drag  out  a lingering  man-  I 
hood,  and  was  cut  off  in  his  prime. 

The  Dial  says:  “The  following  sen- 
tence from  Paul  Bourget's  new  novel, 

•A  Tragic  Idyl,’  might  fairly  be  de- 
scribed as  a specimen  of  rainbow 
rhetoric.  ‘She  had  come,  so  beautiful,  | 
so  slender,  all  in  mauve,  long  her  path- 
■way  lined  with  blue  cinerarias,  yellow 
pansies,  and  large  violet  anemones. 

I Hose  bushes  close  at  hand  filled  the 
air  with  an  aroma  like  the  aroma  of 
i he  present.  And,  both  seated  on  the 
white  heather,  under  the  black  pines 
with  their  red  trunks,  -which  descend 
| toward  a little  creek  of  blue  water 
and  gray  rocks,  he  had  laid  his  head 
j on  the  heart  of  his  dear  companion.'  ” 

The  attention  of  the  Cattle  Commis- 
sioners is  invited  respectfully  to  this 
episode  in  canine  life  reported  by  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette: 

The  London  dog  has  still  a brief  but 
golden  interval  of  unmuzzled  liberty  be- 
fore him,  but  his  suburban  brothers  on  , 
both  sides  already  enjoy  less  freedom 
and  more  responsibility.  Up  at  High- 
gate  they  have  been  having  a real  rabid 
animal,  which  delighted  to  bite  as  well 
as  bark  until  his  glorious  career  was  : 
prematurely  cut  short.  These  stirring  | 
events  happened  a feiv  yards  within  the 
metropolitan  boundary,  which  points  | 
the  moral  of  the  absurdity  of  a local 
veto  system  as  against  a general  order. 
And,  as  Mr.  Glover,  one  of  the  Highgate 
magistrates,  has  had  to  have  his  own  , 
dog  put  to  death,  we  can  understand 
•why  no  mercy  is  being  shown  by  the  j 
Highgate  bench  to  the  unmuzzled.  Six  1 
I Finchley  residents  had  to  pay  five  shil-  ] 

I lings  and  costs  yesterday;  only  one  es- 
caped with  costs  alone.  And  even  the 
Godfrey  dog  did  not  get  off,  in  spite  of 
its  excellent  case.  First  came  Mrs. 
Godfrey,  who  said  it  was  her  husband's 
dog,  and  she  did  not  see  why  she  her- 
self should  he  muzzled.  Well,  even  Mr.  , 
Glover  probably  would  not  go  so  far  as 
that;  but  it  turned  out  that  it  was  | 
“summoned”  that  she  would  have  said,  j 
Mr.  Godfrey,  however,  went  straight  to 
the  point.  It  was  a young  retriever,  and  | 
growing  daily;  a muzzle  which  would  l 
fit  it  today  would  be  hopelessly  out  of 
date  tomorrow.  But  then  the  bench  ] 
played;  chorus  as  before— “5s.  and  1 
costs.” 


Wrll.  1^1 


devouring  passion  of  the  girl  for  Ara- 
dull  is  now  more  subtly  portrayed,  and  i 
yet  what  abandon!  Ho*  suggestive 
the  detail!  How  sincere  and  irresistiDie 
each  pose  and  gesture!  Nowhere  a | 
trace  of  deliberate  preparation;  no-  , 
where  the  thought  of  any  trick  dev ^ 'sed 
to  snare  the  audience.  Hot.  akillTul ^the 
command  of  tones  played  upon  bv  vai  > - 
ing  emotions!  Tins  temperam.nt 
uncommon  warmth  vitalizes  the  body  ol 
a rare  singer  who  uses  her  brains. 
From  beginning  to  end  a great  lv  t- 
tragedian  displays  the  bravery  of  hei 

a,And  for  the  performance  throughout 
there  is  nothing  but  hearty  praise. 

K?1„ 
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ness  was  m >st  capital.  Mi.  f 
deserves  applause  for  his  mpiritei.:  1< 

Ing.  and  chorus  and  orchestra  were 
very  effective. 


Some  find  a strong 
tween  Miss  Clara  Hunt  and  Miss  Lil 

lian  Carllsniith.  

or  possibly  injure  it. 

“It  appears  to  be  the  general  opinion 
of  wheelmen  that  a lantern  is  more  or 
loss  of  a nuisance.”  Does  it  evei  ov 
to  them  that  their  wheels  may  be  a 
perilous  nuisance?  The  roads  were  not 
mTle  exclusively  for  street  car  cor- 
porations  and  bicyclists. 

“La  Damnation  de  Faust”  sounds  as 
| though  it  were  a sacred  subject.  At 
I any  rate  it  is  Calvinlstic. 

It  is  hard  to  tell  whether  Duse  or 
T nie  Fuller  is  regarded  in  New  Pork 
L the  greater  artist.  Each  received  the 
time  night  that  which  is  popularly 
known  as  an  “ovation.  _ ' u 

j Mr.  Fitzsimmons  was  not  In  the  ci  i . 

Today  is  the  anniversary  of  the  death 
117741  of  Mr.  John  Tice  of  Haglej  . 
Worcestershire,  who  sought  a”°l 
world  at  the  age  of  12a.  When  1 ^ 

comparatively  young  on  > ■ botb 

-he  had  the  misfortune  to  h.i\e  noui 


Massenet’s  “Manon”  as  Given  by 
the  Abbey,  Scboeffel  and  Gran 
Company  in  Mechanics  Building 
Last  Evening. 

j Massenet’s  “Manon”  was  the  opera' 

| last  night.  Mr.  Bevignani  wa?  the  con- 
i' doctor.  The  cast  was  as  follows.  ^ 

I Manon  • Bauermeister 

i Pousette . Miss  Huntl 

Rosette Yan  cauteren) 

Javotte Jean  de  Reszlce 

Des  Grieux..... Plancon 

Le  Compte  Des  Grieux Castelmary  ; 

Guillot ..DeVries  i 

De  Bretigny Maurel 

LTheUt performance  was  in  nearly  all 
respects  one  of  unusual  excellence,  and 
yet1 ’certain  weaknesses  in  the  opera 
were  not  hidden  by  it.  The  I 

very  familiar  to  the  people  of  Boston. 
Minnie  Hauck  was  the  first  to  sing 
part  of  Manon  here,  about  ten  years  , 
ago,  and  last  season  Sibyl  Sanderson, 
though  severely  indisposed,  cbar™e  y 
her  sympathetic  face  and  graceful  art 
There  are  critics  in  New  York  who 
whenever  “Manon”.  is  f^en  improve  j 
the  opportunity  of  preaching  at  ^nsth 
and  with  pious  vigor  concerning  th 
wickedness  of  the  plot.  These  same  | 
critics  find  the  story  of  the  lncestuou^ 

1 adultery  in  “Die  Walkure”  a beautiful 
tale  that  possibly  had  its 
cUn  myth.  Anyone  that  is  injured  or 
shocked  by  the  old  story  of  the  infatua- 
tion of  des  Grieux  for  the  worthies 
Manon.  is  not  fit  to  walk  In  the  street 

once  led  °to  over 

to  Vienna  for  examination  by  Dr. 
Krafft-Ebing. 


The  libretto  is  nit  openly  knit  isas 
though  it  presented 

SSliSHS 

nade  of  Cours  ia  jac  . contrast 

Transylvanie,  opposed  i an  GrieuX, 

are  the  rooms  ot  Manor i and  < ^ death 

|cbenr0f  Ma°no^’s^nPes  of  Intimate  emo- 
however?  o^The'  whole,  if  ®Pisodic  and 
^S^fifo^fn'toimproach  There 

gr isettesgb  th*e  « 

&£?&&  1EB 

sweetness  and  strength  of  M assenet_ 

But  some  of  the  more  a Pb1\l'  'aba  tbf, 
bers  are  insincere  01‘ a d dL  aairatcs 
strength  of  the  compose!  degenerates 
i into  bluster.  The  gamb.mg  u.  . 


some;  the  so-called  “dramatic  due 
In  too  (treat  and  thundering  spee 
> be  consistent  with  an  Interview  be 
ween  a selfish,  mercenary  wanton  and 
weak,  infatuated  simpleton.  The 
istrumentation,  although  it  is  gen- 
rally  masterly,  suffers  at  times  from 
i composer's  love  of  boisterous  ef- 
t when  the  demand  for  such  an 
;ct  is  absent.  The  joys  and  the 
>rrows  of  the  lovers  do  not  move 
le  hearer,  for  he  finds  elegance  of 
cpression  in  (he  place  of  honest, 
rulghtforward  appeal.  in  admiring 
ic  elegance,  he  forgets  that  the  crea- 
ires  are  after  all  human,  flesh-and- 
ood;  they  seem  Dresden  china;  or 
ures  painted  on  an  old  perfumod  fan. 

And  yet  the  performance,  if  any  per- 
rmance  can.  should  have  vitalized  the 
xt  and  the  libretto.  Melba  sang  admlr- 
!y,  and  her  vocal  skill  was  not  the 
!e  feature  of  her  impersonation,  for 
e tones  were  warm  and  freighted 
th  considerable  personal  emotion. 
I'be  was  much  to  praise  In  her  action. 

I facial  play,  her  gestures  and  poses, 

1 outbursts  gave  the  Impression  of 
tething  individual  behind  the  results 
careful  training.  She  may  not  have 
tered  fully  Into  the  body  and  the 
ml  of  Manon,  bill  she  showed  an  in- 
llgent  understanding  of  the  part  and 
was  often  successful  in  conveying 
s Impression  across  the  footlights, 
r Manon  is  by  all  odds  the  finest  of 
'■  parts.  She  played  it  con  amore. 
d she  is  fortunate  in  this:  that  she  in 
pursuit  after  dramatic  expression 
lot  handicapped  by  angularity  or  the 
night  of  perfunctory  pump-handle 
itures.  She  can  sing  a high  sus- 
ned  note  without  pointing  solemnly 
h her  right  arm  to  the  northeast; 
1 she  can  release  it  without  at  the 
nc  time  as  solemnly  waving  her  left 
■i  to  the  southwest.  Certainly  her 
non  Is  a thoughtful  and  discreet  per- 
mance. 

[r.  de  Keszke  was  In  good  voice,  and 
often  sang  superbly.  His  des  Grieux 
not  remarkable  for  any  character 
wing;  it  is  carefully  finished  and  ir- 
roaehably  genteel.  In  fact,  it  is,  if 
'thing,  too  genteel.  Des  Grieux  is 
heroic  in  the  sense  that  Raoul,  Lo- 
grin,  Romeo  are  heroic  figures.  I 
fess  T should  have  liked  Mr.  de 
lake  more  heartily  last  evening  if  he 
been  more  earthy.  -He  was  always 
eot;  ready  to  attend  mass  or  a so- 
function;  he  was  always  ready  to 
? to  the  delight  of  all.  but  des  Grieux 
not  this,  and  he  was  at  the 
e time  more  than  this.  A poor, 
hby  hero  from  the  moral  standpoint, 
rtheless,  a man  who  had  suffered 
was  desperate.  But  the  des  Grieux 
te  Reszke  was  never  rude  or  in  rude 
party;  his  self-esteem  would  have 
■d  him  from  temptation.  No.  no. 

dc  Grieux  would  have  become  on 
{•,  a charming  abh6,  and  he  would 
r forgotten  Manon,  except  in  his 
tine  praying. 

aurel  was  a dissolute  dog  as  Res- 
it, a cynical,  sneering,  well  dressed 
tabondl  ready  for  any  knavery.  Cas- 
tary's  Guillot  was  an  admirable 
e of  character  acting.  Plancon  lent 
golden  voice  and  surpassing  art  to 
heavy  father.  The  opera  was  well 
mted.  Chorus  and  orchestra  obeyed 
guiding  hand  of  the  conductor.  As 
hole  the  opera  was  exceedingly  well 
The  audience  was  enthusiastic. 

* * * 

ring  to  the  indisposion  of  Calv£, 
■fistofele"  will  not  be  sung  tonight, 
opera  will  be  “II  Trovatore,”  with 
dlea,  Mantelli.  Russltano,  Campana- 
nd  Arimondt  in  the  cast.  Mr.  Sep- 
l will  conduct., 

PuiLir  Half., 
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wild  duck  is  monogamous;  the  proud  j 
showy  green-head  lives  with  his  pretty.  [ 
ter-gray  partner  in  happy  comradeship.  I 
are  as  true  and  sacred  to  each  other  1 
hough  they  were  married  by  a Melho- 
preacher  and  lived  m Syracuse.  New 
, watched  over  by  the  police  and  looked 
by  the  neighbors.  But  domesticate 
ducks  and  at  once  a life  of  promiscuity 


American  opera  singers  are  emt- 
ly  successful — in  interviews. 


re  we  protest  against  the  de- 
of  South  Carolina  and  Virginia 
eparate  railway  cars  for  negroes, 
recall  a recent  episode  of  hotel 

n Boston. 


1 grim  Death  draws  us  with  a 

wire! 
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instant  Reader”  is  informed  by  A. 
I-  that  in  the  blizzard  of  March 
18SS.  snow  fell  to  a level  of  four 
wo  inches  at  Middletown,  Conn. 

rkingmen  obliged  to  wear  heavy 
generally  Rave  a noble  and  im- 
g carriage  of  the  body.  Plough- 
are  a remarkable  exception. 

■ Marie  Engle  is  a pretty  woman, 
we  condole  with  her  sincerely  in 
ffliction;  but  she  need  not  deplore 
tet  that  she  cannot  sing  Micaela 
;day  night;  for  Miss  Lola  Beeth 
■ast  for  the  part  early  in  the 
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’ Eustacia  in  a bookstore  was 
ing  the  general  dress  of  certain 
es  of  modern  prose  and  poetry, 
he  smell  of  one  or  two  offended 
ellcate  nostrils.  “Why  do  they 
1-fume  such  dainty  specimens  of 
and  binding?”  An  elderly  man 
a pale  face  and  white  choker 
f-ed  her;  "Deodorize,  my  friend- 
ffunae." 


production  of  "La  Navarraise" 
feature  of  the  short  operatic 
at  Mechanics’  Building.  But  to 
eat  crowd,  “Martha,”  with  the 
-zkes,  Melba  and  Scalchi,  would 
> been  the  attraction  of  all  at- 


as  on  Feb.  27,  1890,  that  DRaille 
/of  this  execution:  “The  condemned 
/eared  on  the  doorstep  like  a waxen 
/in,  with  Ihe  appearance  of  con- 
cealed life.  In  tills  formidable  silence 
Y a bird  sang,  and  its  piping  was  like  the 
great  bell  of  Notre  Dame.  Far  off,  far 
off,  the  branches  of  trees  rubbed  to- 
gether.” 


But  Ibis  incident  of  a bird/s  song  is 
aliftr  found  in  the  essay  “A  Lark’s 
Flight,”  of  Alexander  Smith,  written 
abou!  20  years  before  Detaille  told  his 
anecdote.  Redding  and  Doolan  were 
on  the  scaffold,  each  under  his  proper 
! halter.  "There  was  a dead  silence— 

everyone  was  gazing-  too  intently  to 
whisper  to  his  neighbor  even.  Just 
then,  out  of  the  grassy  space  at  the 
'loot  of  the  scaffold,  in  the  dead  silence 
audible  to  all,  a lark  rose  from  the  side 
of  its  nest,  and  went  singing  upward  in 
Us  happy  flight.  O heaven!  how  did 
that  song  translate  itself  into  dying 
ears?  Did  it  bring. in  one  wild,  burning 
moment,  father,  and  mother,  and  poor 
Irish  cabin,  and  prayers  said  at  bed- 
time, and  the  smell  of  turf-fires,  and  in- 
nocent sweet-hearting-,  and  rising  and 
setting  suns?" 


Mr.  Huneker  reminds  us  that  "Sa- 
rah, Eleonora  and  Fanny  are  to  gam- 
bol on  Boston  Common  next  month,  or 
is  it  April?  Heavens!  if  they  could  be 
brought  together,  and  in  ‘A  Palace  of 
Tiuth!’  What  truths  the  world  would 
learn  from  such  a conference!” 

Tlie  Boston  Aldermen  have  author- 
ized Mayor  Quincy  to  buy  for  not 
more  than  $10,000  a bronze  statue- 
of  Col.  Cass  in  place  of  the  remarka- 
ble stone  monument  in  the  Public  Gar- 
den in  honor  of  the  same  gentleman. 
When  Mr.  Quincy  has  executed  this 
commission,  the  Boston  school  children 
may  he  able  to  walk  through  the  Pub- 
lic Garden  without  falling  into  parox- 
ysms of  fear.  It  has  been  given  to  the 
hands  of  men  to.  cut  out  many  as- 
tounding effigies  of  men  and  beasts, 
colossal  horrors,  nightmares  in  brass, 
and  panics  in  marble.  The  world  is 
very  full  of  monuments  and  statues 
that  are  an  eyesore  and  an  abomina- 
tion, and  Boston  has  never  been  espe- 
cially fortunate  in  its  bronze  and  mar- 
ble. figures.  But  this'  Cass  thing  is 
really  a treasure  in  its  way  and  de- 
serves to  be  kept  among  the  memora- 
bilia of  the  history  of  the  grotesque 
and  the  ugly.  A monument  more  ab- 
surd might.indeed  he  imagined  in  the  de- 
liriums of  hashheesh  or  among  the  shapes 
evoked  by  Mr.  Aubrey  Beardsley;  but 
the  Cass  thing  is  probably  the  queerest 
monument  now  existing  except  that 
other  proud  Boston  possession,  the 
Crispus  Attucks  memorial.  Each  of 
these  is  worse  than  the  other,  and 

both  are  worse  than  the  worst. New 

York  Sun. 

A correspondent  of  the  Journal  writes 
that  about  six  years  ago  he  saw  an 
item  in  a newspaper  “stating  that  a 
German  physician  was  going  to  die 
and  he  wished  to  make  known  the  dis- 
covery he  had  made  in  relation  to  the 
treatment  of  a mad  dog  bite.  The  pre- 
scription he  never  knew  to  fail,  and  he 
had  tried  it  many  times  with  men,  cat- 
tle, and  horses.  It  Is  this:  Simply 

wash  the  wound  as  soon  as  possible  in 
a little  warm  vinegar  and  water,  and 
put  a few  drops  of  muriatic  acid  into 
the  wound.  This  will  neutralize  the 
poison  and  prevent  the  disease  which 
usually  proves  fatal." 


live.  Mr.  Russltano  heard  (he  applause, 
even  in  the  recesses  of  the  tower,  and 
a friendly  jailor  allowed  him  to  appear 
in  the  court  and  acknowledge  it.  Twice 
did  he  thus  escape  for  a moment,  and  ! 
finally,  true  to  Ills  word  of  honor,  lie 
went  back  to  his  cell,  where  he  was 
discovered  in  the  final  scene. 

This  applause  was  perhaps  due  as 
much  to  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the 
opera  as  to  the  performance.  Nordlea 
sang  well,  as  a rule,  and  in  action  was 
a conveional  Lenora.  Her  first  aria 
was  especially  well  sung,  with  breadth 
and  authority.  In  the  scene  without 
the  tower,  her  intonation  was  not  al- 
ways pure.  On  the  whole  her  perform- 
ance was  more  than  respectable;  it  was 
often  excellent. 

Mr.  Russitano  takes  operatic  life  se- 
riously. He  gives  freely  his  best.  He 
does  not  shirk;  he  does  not  expend  his 
vitality  in  direct  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  audience.  For  all  this  he  deserves 
praise.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  un- 
pleasant mannerisms  in  gesture,  and 
last  night  his  intonation  was  often 
false.  When  he  wished  to  swell  a tone 
and  create  an  effect  thereby,  he  rose 
above  the  true  pitch.  Yet  there  were 
fine  vocal  moments  in  his  performance. 
Mantelli’s  Azucena  is  dramatically  hon- 
est and  strong.  She  sang  with  (ire  as 
I well  as  with  understanding.  It  is  a 
treat  to  hear  again  an  Italian  singer 
of  the  large,  heroic  style.  It  is  a pity 
! that  she  has  not  had  greater  opportu- 
nity this  season  to  display  her  art. 
Campanari  sang  the  music  of  the  blood- 
thirsty Count  with  great  force  and  pas- 
sion. "Arimondi  was  an  unusually  good 
Ferrando. 

The  Miserere  was  not  well  given,  for 
the  views  of  chorus,  Manrieo  and  Le- 
nora differed  as  to  the  matter  of  pitch 
I with  orchestra  or  solo  harp.  Neverthe- 
! less  it  was  vociferously  redemanded,  as  i 
were  other  favorite  numbers  of  the  I 
I opera.  Mr.  Seppilli  led  with  marked  ! 
care  and  intelligence,  as  though  "II  j 
Trovatore”  were  then  produced  for  the 
first  time. 

*** 

l This  opera  of  Verdi  is  43  years  old, 

I and  in  spite  of  certain  formulas  of  style 
that,  fashionable  in  1853,  are  now  tire- 
some, it  still  enchains  the  attention, 
stirs  the  blood,  and  commands  respect- 
ful, and  in  certain  scenes,  enthusiastic 
admiration.  The  fourth  act,  with  the 
1 exception  of  the  hopelessly  old-fash- 
ioned allegro  of  the  duet  without  the 
tewer,  is  a dramatic  masterpiece.  The 
prison  scene  has  been  seldom  equalled 
in  melodic  beauty  and  irresistible  effect. 
Nor  do  I know  of  any  scene  in  opera 
that  rivals  for  tragic  intensity  in 
melodic  form  the  denunciation  hurled 
by  Manrieo  at  Lenora. 

Philip  Hale. 

Nothing  really  matters,  for  all  tilings  are 
of  equal  value.  So  far  as  man  is  concerned, 
nothing  is  worthless,  nothing  important. 
Death  is  as  good  as  life;  sleep  as  activity; 
silence  as  speech.  / 

Calve  says,  in  reference  to  the  report 
that  she  wishes  to  sing  Hardy’s  Tess 
in  opera,  that  she  never  even  heard  of 
the  book  or  the  character. 

Mr.  John  P.  O’Donohue,  who  believes 
he  is  Adam,  on  earth  a second  time, 
and  shows  with  pride  a mark  on  hfs 
heel  obtained  by  crushing  the  serpent, 
is  of  a practical  nature.  “The  children 
of  Adam  should  support  me  like  a gen- 
tleman.” If  they  do  ’twill  be  a revenue 
unparalleled  for  generosity. 


But  years  ago  Oribasius  recommended 
medicines  for  laying  open  the  sore,  the 
principal  of  which  is  that  from  pitch, 
very  acrid  vinegar,  and  opoponax. 
Vinegar  and  nitre  are  advised  by  many 
ancients,  whether  the  dog  that  bit  was 
mad  or  sane.  In  severe  cases  of  hydro- 
phobia we  urge  this  compound  applica- 
tion: “Of  river  crabs,  of  the  shoots  .of 

the  white  vine  burnt  in  a vessel  of  cop- 
per or  bronze  two  spoonfuls,  of  gentian 
loot,  triturated  one  spoonful,  give  to 
drink  for  forty  days,  with  two  cyathi 
of  old  undiluted  wine.  Some  add  two 
spoonfuls  of  the  blood  of  the  partridge. 
The  crabs  are  to  be  taken  when  the 
moon  Is  on  the  increase  before  sun-ris- 
ing. But  to  those  who  do  not  drink  it  j 
every  day  give  a double  doze,  and  some-  i 
times  a triple.” 


Mr.  O’Donohue  did  not  know  until 
lately  th<-t  he  was  Adam,  with  a heel 
mark.  "I  discovered  it  accidentally, 
while  washing  my  feet.”  This  statement 
suggests  an  appalling  thought. 


“I  don’t  know  where  Eve  is.”  says  ! 
the  modern  Adam.  Why,  she  is  every- 
where, Mr.  O’Donohue.  She’s  in  New 
York,  Boston,  Rio.  Hong  Kong.  Alas! 
she  still  hears  in  her  ear  the  voice  of 
the  serpent. 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  no  j 
reference  to  "elevating  the  stage”  by 
dynamite  or  jack-screws,  in  the  arti- 
cles of  incorporation  of  the  new  Dra-  ] 
matists’  Club,  New  York. 


The  new  play,  “Romance  of  a Shop 
Walker,”  is  “a  decided  success,  being 
built  upon  popular  lines.”  In  a synop- 
sis we  find  “matters  right  themselves, 
and  the  shop  walker,  who  as  a gentle- 
man is  out  of  place,  but  is  a good- 
hearted  fellow,  after  all,  receives  his 
lesson  with  good  grace."  And  this  snob- 
bishness is  “built  upon  popular  lines!” 
We  prefer  Walt  Whitman’s  statement: 
“And  there  is  no  trade  or  employment 
but  the  young  man  following-  it  may  be- 
come a hero.” 


R.  M.  B.  wishes  to  know  whether 
cross-eyed  people  see  by  means  of  X- 
rays. 

To  the  great  disappointment  of  many, 
CalvS’s  throat  would  not  allow  her  to 
appear  last  evening  in  “Mefistofele,” 
and  “II  Trovatore”  was  substituted  in 
the  place  of  Boito’s  opera.  Mr.  Sep- 
pilli  conducted.  The  cast  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

Lenora Mrs.  Nordica 

Inez Miss  Bauermeistcr 

Azucena Mrs.  Mantelli 

II  Conte  De  Luna Campanari 

Ferrando Arimondi 

Huiz Vanni 

Tin  Zingaro Rinaldini 

Manrieo Russitano 

The  audience  was  very  enthusiastic, 
.and  recalls  were  frequent  and  impera- 


, And  yet  the  bitterest  of  many  bitter 
attacks  published  in  Vanity  Fair  of  1860 
against  floor-walkers  and  male  clerks 
in  dry  goods  stores  is  a parody  of  Whit- 
man's style.  It  is  entitled  “Counter- 
jumps, a Poemettina,"  and  thus  it  be- 
gins: 

"I  am  the  Counter-jumper,  weak  and  effemi-  , 
nate. 

I love  to  loaf  and  lie  about  dry  goods. 

I loaf  and  invite  the  buyer. 

I am  the  essence  of  retail.  The  sum  and 
result  of  small  profits  and  quick  returns.” 


And  thus  it  ends: 

“I  am  the  crate,  and  the  hamper,  and  the 
yard-wand,  and  the  box  of  silks  fresh 
from  France, 

And  when  I came  into  the  world  I paid  duty, 
And  I never  did  my  duty. 

And  I never  intend  to  do  it. 

For  I am  the  creature  of  weak  depravities; 
I am  the  Counter-jumper; 

1 sound  my  feeble  yelp  over  the  woofs  of  the 
World.” 


] James  trowel  wrote  thus  finely  of 

friendship  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  ! 
years  age  today;  "I  like  that  Friend-  j 
i ship,  which  by  soft  gentle  Pauses,  i 
steals  upon  the  Affection,  and  grows 
Mellow  with  Time,  hy  reciprocal  Offices 
and  Trials  of  Love,  that  Friendship  Is  I 
tike  to  last  Jong,  and  never  shrink  in 
the  Wetting." 


F.  W.  writes  to  us  as  follows;  "I 
wish  to  enter  my  protest  against  the 
use  of  the  word  ‘lurid'  as  used  con- 
tinually in  the  Boston  Journal’s  ngws 
columns,  editorial  columns,  and  occasion-  j 
j ally  in  your  ‘Talk  of  the  Day.’  In  my  | 
researches  T fall  to  find  that  the  word  i 
can  be  connected  In  any  sense  with  | 
anything  ‘red‘  or  ‘gory.-  Webster  de-  I 
lines  it  as  referring  to  a thing  of  a.  ' 
cold  grey  color.  But  in  almost  every  | 
issue  of  the  Boston  Journal,  it  is  made 
to  do  duty  in  a ‘lurid  sky’  scene,  et- 
as per  attached  clipping  ‘lurid*  red 
melodrama.’  " 


We  regret  that  F.  W.  in  his  “re- 
| searches”  did  not  dig  beneath  the  sur- 
face. His  quotation  from  Webkter's 
i Dictionary  is  undoubtedly  faithful,  hut 

I Noah  Webster  In  his  dictionary  of  1828 
defined  “lurid”  as  “gloomy,  dismal.” 
James  Thomson  in  Britannia  (17291 
wrote  “Fierce  o’er  their  beauty  blaz’d 
the  lurid  flame.”  Ash’s  Dictionary  (1795) 
defines  “lurid”  as  "gloomy,  dismal.” 
In  Blount’s  Glossographia  (5th  ed.,  1681) 
we  find  "lurid  (luridus)  pale,  wan, 
black  and  blew." 


This  Latin  word  “luridus,”  not  Cice-  | 
ronian  but  belonging  to  classical  prose,  ; 
first  meant  “pale  yellow,  sallow,  of  the  | 
color  of  a corpse;”  then  by  poetical  | 
metonymy  the  word  meant  "to  render 
sallow,  wan  or  ghastly.” 

In  modern  dictionaries  of  authority  I 
we  find  these  definitions  of  “lurid:”  | 
“Lighted  up  with  a ghastly  glare;  | 
combining  light  and  gloom”  (Century 
Dietionary,  which  quotes  Archibald 
.Forbes’s  phrase  “that  lurid  episode  of 
the  battle  of  Sedan”);  “gloomy;  dismal; 
having  the  colors  of  a tempestuous 
sky”  (Stcrmonth’s  Dictionary,  1885); 
“giving  a ghastly  or  (lull-red  light,  as 
of  flames  mingled  with  smoke;  by  ex- 
tension, giving  uncertain  or  unearthly 
light  of  any  kind;  figuratively,  ghastly  I 
and  sensational,  as,  a lurid  tale.”  (The  | 
Standard  Dictionary.  1893.) 

So.  F.  W.,  the  Journal  will  continue  | 
to  use  the  word  "lurid”  in  spite  of  your 
protest.  The  next  time  you  drink  at 
the  Pierian  spring,  drain  a bucket,  do 
not  sip  from  a saucer. 


This  is  the  day  of  St.  Romanus,  and 
the  old  saw  runs: 

m Romanus  bright  and  clear 
Indicates  a goodly  year. 


The  late  Houssaye  was  a most  grace- 
ful writer  of  the  florid,  romantic  style. 
His  adjectives  were  as  tuberoses. 


/-ex* 


/<f 


“ Lohengrin  ” as  Given  Last  Even- 
ing in  Mechanics’  Building  by 
the  Abbey,  Schoeffel  and  Grau 
Company. 

The  opera  last  night  was  “Lohen- 
grin.” Mr.  Seidl  was  the  conductor. 
There  was  a very  large  and  enthusias- 
tic audience.  The  cast  was  as  follows; 

Elsa Mrs.  Nordica 

Ortruda Miss  Brema 

Enrico  L’Uccellatorc Ed.  de  Reszke 

Federico  di  Telraiuondo Kaschmaim 

L’Araldo  del  Re Livermann 

Lohengrin Jean  de  Reszke 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  perform- 
ance last  evening  was  due  to  the  admir- 
able conductor.  Mr.  Seidl  showed  in 
every  detail  that  which  may  be  called 
special  Wagnerian  intelligence.  His 
choice  of  tempo  was  more  than  fortu- 
nate; it  always  appeared  inevitable, 
the  only  tempo  that  was  suitable  for 
the  true  exposition  of  the  melos.  I 
speak  of  this  because  it  is  the  fashion 
of  late  for  many  to  drag  a-nd  dawdle  in 
conducting  a work  by  Wagner.  These 
men  disregard  deliberately  the  words  of 
Wagner  on  the  subject  of  declamation. 
They  allow  singers  to  treat  a recita- 
tive as  though  they  were  singing  ac- 
cording to  wretched  and  false  tradition 
in  oratorio.  Last  evening  Mr.  Seidl 
kept  the  singers  intelligently  lo  their 
task,  and  only  once  or  twice,  as  in  the 
case  of  Nordica  in  the  bridal  duet  in  the 
third  act.  was  there  any  suggestion  of 
conventional  and  tasteless  treatment  of 
final  cadences  in  the  Italian  fashion  of 
1840-1860.  Furthermore,  Mr.  Seidl  main- 
tained a due  proportion  between  sing- 
ers and  orchestra.  The  singers  were 
heard,  and  at  the  same  time  there  was 
no  lack  of  support.  It  was  a great 
pleasure  to  hear  the  orchestra  so  skill- 
fully conducted.  4 
* * * 

It  is  true  that  the  chorus  often 
strayed  from  the  true  pitch;  it  is  also 
true  that  the  chief  singers  did  not  al- 
ways deserve  purple  and  swollen  praise; 
but  on  the  whole  the  performance  was 
the  most  interesting  that  has  been 
heard  here  of  late  years. 

The  Elsa  of  Nordica  is  a more  finished 
performance  than  her  Elsa  of  last  sea- 
son, which  was  excellent  up  to  the 
second  act;  she  then  seemed  to  no 


iear  the  voice  of  the  coaeher. 

„ night  with  the  exception  of  an 
occasional  tendency  to  flat,  she  sang 
exceedingly  well.  Passages  in  the  great 
love-duet  are  long  to  be  remembered. 
Her  dramatic  action  was  more  sustained 
than  it  was  last  year.  She  has  com- 
mitted her  lesson  to  memory.  She  is 
not  so  visibly  self-conscious.  Her  per-  j 
formance  may  now  in  a measure  be 
called  an  impersonation. 

There  is  still  a superfluity  of  gesture. 
Those  arms  are  too  often  in  meaning- 
less and  disturbing  motion.  There  is  i 
comparatively  little  spontaneity.  You 
never  forget  that  Nordiea  is  on  the 
stage,  and  you  realize  that  Elsa  was 
really  born  in  Maine.  Nor  does  this 
excellent  singer  possess  the  inestima- 
ble gift  of  sympathy.  She  does  not 
naturally  enter  into  a part  and  vital- 
ize it  by  temperament,  and  her  art 
I is  not  yet  so  cunning  that  she  can 
cloak  this  deficiency  from  the  eyes  of 
the  observer.  This  lack  of  sympathet- 
ic feeling  may  be  noticed  in  her  voice. 
While  It  is  a noble  organ,  capable 
of  heroic  outbursts,  lending  Itself  easi- 
ly to  a brilliant  phrase,  it  does  not 
make  its  way  to  the  heart.  It  is  not 
a voice  that  woos,  or  steals  away  the 
judgment  Art  has  not  yet  taught  her 
how  to  color  tones  to  express  emotion. 

And  there  are  things  of  vital  Import- 
ance before  which  Art  stands  powerless. 

Miss  Brema’s  Ortrude  is  dramatically 
better  than  It  was  a year  ago.  Here 
is  a woman  of  native  dramatic  force 
who  breaks  many  vocal  rules;  in  fact 
she  often  sings  badly.  She  impresses 
you  at  once  with  the  authority  of  her 
t individuality.  Last  year  in  her  de- 
[ sire  to  startle— as  though  she  said 
“Now  I’ll  make  your  flesh  creep’’— she 
| overshot  the  mark.  She  was  extrava- 
! gant,  at  times  grotesque.  Last  night 
she  showed  self-restraint  as  well  as 
genuine  power.  Her  absurd  melodra- 
matic strut  has  almost  disappeared. 
Her  facial  contortions  are  no  more.  Her 
attitudes  are  not,  as  formerly,  sugges- 
tive of  Lady  Jane.  Her  performance 
last  evening  was  one  of  uncommon  and 
true  intensity.  Unlike  Nordiea,  she 
knows  the  value  of  a gesture  and  she 
does  not  spend  it  trivially. 

So  far  as  dramatic  action  is  con- 
cerned, I have  never  seen  an  Ortrude 
that  approached  her  in  the  conception 
or  in  the  carrying  out.  Weak  as  her 
voice  Is— no  doubt  she  still  feels  the 
effect  of  her  sickness — crude  as  Is  her 
vocal  art,  unpleasant  as  are  her  shrill 
upper  tones— she  nevertheless  has  na- 
tive moments  when  certain  tones  carry 
emotion  across  the  footlights  with 
amazing  speed  and  accuracy. 

Mr,  Kaschmann's  Telramund  is  wor- 
thy of  high  praise.  An  impersonation 
1 of  force  without  ranting  or  extrava- 
gance. This  Telramund,  married  to  a 
fair  woman— and  what  a joy  it  was  to 
see  an  Ortrude  that  was  not  fat  and 
slouchy!— was  sharply  defined.  He  was 
r.ot  a boisterous  bully,  who  shouted  at 
a screaming  wife;  he  was  a man  under 
the  influence  of  a sorceress  whom  he 
feared  on  account,  of  her  blasphemy 
and  hellish  arts,  and  yet  admired  for 
her  courage  and  insane  ambition.  Mr. 
Kaschmann’s  performance  was  logi- 
cal, consistent,  and  singularly  impres- 
sive. The  moderation  displayed  by  him; 
the  refusal  to  roar  and  rant;  the  simple 
means  by  which  he  gained  his  effects — 
all  these  were  the  marks  of  the  true 
artist. 

* * * 

| The  Lohengrin  and  the  King  of  the 
1 de  Reszkes  are  well  known  here.  It  is 
, the  fashion  with  some  of  the  extreme 
Wagnerltes  to  accuse  Jean  de  Reszke's 
Lohengrin  of  sentimentality.  They  say 
I he  is  too  much  of  a walking  gentleman; 

| too  much  of  a parlor  lover.  To  me  his 
! Lohengrin  is  one  of  Mr.  de  Reszke’s 
finest  performances.  Remember,  please, 
that  Lohengrin  loses  his  mystical  at- 
mosphere the  moment  he  loves  Elsa 
and  fights  for  her.  And,  by  Ihe  way, 
Mr.  de  Reszke  makes  a mistake  in  con- 
quering and  afterward  slaving  Telra- 
I mund  by  supernatural  power.  They  oire 
i both  men.  and  they  should  both  ‘fight 
I with  earthly  weapons.  So,  too,  Mr.  de 
j Reszke  makes  the  mistake  of  wearing 
I a swan-crested  helmet,  for  Lohengrin 
W’as  not  a knight  of  the  swan.  In  these 
two  mistakes  he  follows,  probably  un-  , 
consciously,  Niemann. 

Let  us  not  be  too  fussy,  however, 
abut  details,  for  Wagner  himself 
committed  a sad  blunder  in  having  El- 
sa's marriage  publicly  in  church;  for 
in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Fowler  the  re- 
ligious ceremony  was  performed  in  pri- 
vate. No,  Mr.  de  Reszke’s  Lohengrin 
is  a fine  creation.  He  is  Indeed  at  first 
•>n  apparition,  suggesting  the  super- 
"e  1 . He  is  then,  when  he  has  spoken 
a,  a gallant,  courteous  knight, 
else  would  you  have?  Do  you 
moment  claim  that  he  is  a char- 
who  should  move  you  to  the 
. ...  ns  of  your  soul?  Or  do  you  wish  to 
go  into  symbolism  with  Jules  Laforgue 
and  claim  that  “Lohengrin"  teaches 
the  necessity  of  celibacy  if  a man 
wishes  to  accomplish  anything  that  will 
endure,  while  Elsa  is  a forward  minx, 
even  if  the  hero  is  a little  of  a prig? 
One  may  admire  heartily  Mr.  de 
Reszke's  Lohengrin,  without  being 
mightily  stirred.  To  me  his  perform- 
ance is  a delight  to  the  eye  and  the  ear. 

* * » 

The  opera,  well  put  on  the  stage, 
excited  frequent  and  long  continued 

applause. 

The  opera  this  afternoon  will  be 
“Faust,”  with  Melba,  Scalchi,  Cremo- 
nini  and  Plancon. 

At  the  farewell  performance  this 
evening  Calv£  will  positively  appear 
as  Carmen.  She  will  be  supported  by 
Lola  Beeth,  Lubert  and  Ancona. 

Philip  Hale. 


Commend  not  a man  for  ’.is  beauty,  neither 
Abhor  a man  for  his  outward  appearance. 
Tfie  bee  is  little  among  such  as  fly,  but  her 
Hruit  is  the  chief  of  sweet  things.  Boast  not 
of  thy  clothing  and  raiment,  and  exalt  not 
thyself  in  the  day  of  honor  , for  the  works  of 
the- Lord  are  wonderful,  and  bis  works  among 
men  are  hidden. 


longer  nose;  would  '■  women  gaze  erw 
raptured,  or  managers  allow  him  a 
percentage  in  addition  to  a high  salary? 


There  was  once  in  Germany  agitation 
against  vivisection.  A monster  petition 
against  “scientific  cruelty”  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Reichstag.  A committee 
was  appointed,  carefully  chosen  from 
the  members  of  that  body.  The  lead- 
ing biologists,  pathologists,  anatomists, 
and  all  the  other  “ists”  were  sum- 
moned before  the  committee.  They 
were  examined  as  to  the  advantages  of 
vivisection,  and  the  question  of  cruel- 
ty was  thoroughly  investigated.  Then 
the  committee  reported,  and  the  Reichs- 
tag said  to  the  petitioners;  “Go  away 
and  don’t  come  here  again.  These  sci- 
entific men  have  shown  us  the  value 
of  vivisection  to  the  human  race.”  But 
In  Germany  science  is  respected  even 
when  no  pecuniary  reward  follows  im- 
mediately a discovery  or  the  establish- 
ment of  a new  theory. 


Du^jraven  is  like  the  Dutchman’s  dy- 
ing wife’.  He  had  to  be  resigned. 


Portland  is  to  have  an  opera  house. 
Boston  need  hot  be  envious;  Mechanics' 
Building  still  stands. 


There  is  a walking  mountain  in 
France.  Though  belated,  it  is  probably 
going  to  Mohammed. 


Mrs.  Jeannette  M.  Hill  lectured  here  on 
“What  Shall  We  Eat  and  How  Shall 
We  Prepare  It.”  She  spoke  of  onions 
and  pineapples,  salmon  and  rhubarb; 
hut  not  one  word  about  heron.  Would 
that  the  Heron-editor  were  now  alive! 

F.  M.  writes:  “There  is  the  Wet  Dog; 
there  is  the  Black  Cat.  I propose  to 
start  a little  magazine  entitled  the 
Dry  Cow.”  There  is  always  hope  in 
such  a cow. 

“No,”  said  Old  Chimes,  in  blandest 
mood;  “I  never  feel  sorry  for  a man 
who  has  lumbago,  for  the  word  does 
not  suggest  disease.  It  sounds  like  a 
musical  term  or  a popular  song.  If  any 
one  says:  ‘I  have  lumbago,'  I feel  like 
answering,  'How  does  it  go;  can’t  you 
whistle  it?’  But  the  name  of  any  dis- 
ease that  ends  in  ‘itis’  sends  a sharp 
thrill  through  me.  I feel  aches,  raw- 
ness, or  shooting  pains;  I see  heroic 
remedies,  I smell  unpleasant  smells.” 


The  29th  of  February,  1888,  Raffaelli, 
the  painter,  said!  that  he  cured  himself 
of  a severe  nervous  attack  with  at- 
tendant insomnia  and  insane  impulses 
by  walking  six  hours  a day;  but  he  al- 
ways walked  in  the  same  direction, 
for  he  was  obliged  to  shun  “the  dis- 
turbance of  new  and  unknown  roads.” 

What  a pity  it  is  that  Calv6  is  not  to 
appear  this  evening  in  “Mefistofele” 
instead  of  “Carmen!”  She  herself  is 
heartily  sick,  of  the  gypsy  girl,  and  she 
would  gladly  sing  other  parts  in  which 
she  could  display  her  art  to  even  great- 
er advantage.  By  the  way,  who  “re- 
quested ‘Carmen’  ” this  evening? 

The  late  Lewis  J.  Dudley  was  a man 
of  sound  learning,  occasional  eloquenc^, 
large  humanity,  and  Roman  integrity. 
They  that  heard  his  speech  in  1867  in 
behalf  of  the  Clark  School  for  Deaf 
Mutes  were  touched  to  the  quick  by  his 
pathetic  allusion  to  his  own  daughter, 
a young  girl  of  singular  beauty,  who 
was  deaf  and  dumb. 

Mr.  Fitzsimmons  remarked  in  an  off- 
hand manner,  "I  shall  lead  Corbett  a 
merry  dance  and  when  I am  through 
with  him  he  wall  go  back  to  his  old 
position  in  a bank.”  Great  Hevings! 
is  it  possible  that  .Corbett  will  fall  to 
such  a depth?  * 


Perhaps  you  think  that  because  the  29th 
of  February,  unlike  Christmas,  comes 
not  every  year  that  it  has  no  protecting 
saint.  It  has  a glorious  one,  Oswald, 
Archbishop  of  York,  who  was  mightily 
skilled  in  demonology.  He  could  recog- 
tilze  Satan  concealed  to  everybody  else 
by  an  angel's  mask.  Pie  called  back 
from  purgatory  the  soul  of  a just  de- 
1 parted  monk.  He  dislodged  fever  by 
means  of  consecrated  bread;  and  Ihe 
host  must  have  absorbed  the  fever- 
poison,  for  a mouse  nibbled  and  died. 


"Carmen”  the  Farewell  Performance 
of  the  Abbey,  Schoeffol  and 
Gran  Company  Last  Evening  ir 
Mechanics’  Building — v Faust  ” 

Given  in  the  Afternoon. 

“Carmen"  was  the  opera  chosen  foi 
| the  farewell  performance  of  the  Abbey, 
Schoeffel  & Grau  Company.  Mr.  Bevlg- 
nani  conducted  The  cast  was  as  fol-  j 
lows: 

Carmen  Miss  Olitzka 

Frasquita  Miss  Bauermeister 

Mercedes  Mrs.  Van  Cauterin 

MIcaela  Miss  Lola  Beeth 

Don  Jose.... Lubert 

Zuniga- De  Vries 

Daneairo  Carbone 

Morales  De  Longprez 

Remendado  Rinaldini 

Esoamillo  Ar.cona 

| The  musical  feuilleton  in  the  Journal 
j today  states  that  there  was  only  one 
I disappointment  in  the  fortnight  of  opera 
I at  Mechanics’  Building.  This  staie- 
| ment  was  in  type  before  any  announce- 
ment was  made  by  the  managers  that 
Calvfi  would  he  unable  to  appear  as 
Carmen  at  the  farewell  performance. 
There  were  then  two  disappointments, 
and  the  latter  was  a serious  one  to 
many  people  who  had  defied  the  weath- 
er in  their  desire  to  hear  the  great  ar- 
tist. 

Miss  Olitzka,  who  was  substituted  as 
the  heroine,  has  sung  the  part  in  Ger- 
many and  in  England.  It  was,  no 
doubt  a trying  ordeal  for  her  last 
evening;  but  her  performance,  suffered 
from  over-assurance  rather  than  from 
any  modesty  or  shrinking  from  Inevit- 
able though  foolish  comparison.  Let  us 
dismiss  at  once  the  thought  of  Calv£'s 
thrilling  and  seductive  art.  Miss 
Olitzka  is  not  the  worst  Carmen  we 
have  been  obliged  to  see  in  Mechanics’ 
Building,  for  Zelie  de  Lussan  and  Mira 
Heller  each  gave  a dismal  version  last 
! season.  Nevertheless  Miss  Olitzka  was 
not  at  all  satisfactory.  Her  portrayal 
I was  cheap  and  ineffective.  Her  coquetry 
was  painfully  artificial.  Her  poses  and 
! gestures  were  conventional,  stiff,  al- 
most amateurish.  Her  personality,  in 
a word,  was  not  alluring.  Her  singing 
was  more  to  be  commended  than  her 
acting,  although  it  was  often  marred 
by  spasmodic  declamation  when  there 
I should-  have  been  legato.  As  an  in- 
stance of  faulty  vocal  training,  her 
singing  of  the  card  scene  stood  out  in 
bold  relief.  Miss  Olitzka  sang  in  an 
Italian\  that  was  even  queerer  than 
Melba’s  French.  The  audience  was 
kindly  disposed;  and  I heard  two  or 
three  lovers  of  opera  exclaim  during  a 
wait  and  in  the  course  of  critical  re- 
marks, “CalvS  is  not  in  her  usual  spirits 
tonight.” 

Miss  Lola  Beeth  acted  the  part  of 
Micaela  delightfully.  Here,  at  last, 
was’  a shy,  simple,  loving  country 
maiden.  And  last  night  there  was  no 
excuse  for  the  conduct  of  Don  Jos6;  un- 
less. perhaps,  Micaela  distressed  and 
finally  wearied  him  by  persisting  in 
singing.  It’s  a shame  that  such  a 
beautiful  woman  and  discreet  actress 
has  not  better  control  of  her  voice. 
The  aria  in  the  third  act  was  badly 
sung.  The  intonation  was  impure,  the 
breathing  at  fault,  the  attack  often 
insecure  and  at  times  a scoop,  rhythm 
was  slighted,  and,  of  course,  there  way 
little  legitimate  and  effective  phrasing. 

The  other  singers,  who  were  also  in 
the  cast  when  Calvd  sang  week  before 
last,  do  not  now  call  for  comment. 
They  did  their  best,  and  so  the  per-i 
formance  often  gave  pleasure. 

Philip  Hale, 

FAUST. 

The  performance  of  "Faust”  yester- 
day afternoon  at  Mechanics’  Building 
attracted  a very  large  and  enthusi- 
astic aucience.  The  singers  were  Melba, 
Scalchi.  Bauermeister,  Cremonini,  Cam- 
panari  and  Plancon.  It  was  a great 
pleasure  to  see  again  the  powerful  per- 
formance of  Mephistopheles  by  Plan- 
con, for  it  is  more  sharply  drawn  and 
more  diabolical  than  is  the  amiable 
impersonation  of  Edouard  de  Reszke. 
Campanari  was  an  excellent  Valentine. 
Melba's  Marguerite  was  less  skittish  in 
action  than  it  was  a week  ago  last 
Monday,  and  therefore  more  agreeable. 
She  was  heard  to  her  best  advantage  in 
the  prison  scene.  Cremoninl’s  light 
voice  was  of  little  effect  in  the  vast 
hall,  and  he  was  conventional  and  tame 
in  action.  After  the  opera  there  were 
recalls  without  end.  Finally  Melba. 
Plancon  and  Cremonini  each  sang  a 
song,  and  Miss  Bauermeister  appeared 
in  street  dress  and  opened  a box  of 
bon-bons  presented  to  her  by  some  ad- 
mirer. There  were  loud  calls  for  Cam- 
panari, but  he  had  left  the  hall,  as  had 
Scalchi. 


here  for  two  Weeks?  The  operas  sung 

were  "Lohengrin"  (2),  “Die  Walkiire,” 

“Fldelio”  (2),  "Siegfried,”  “Die  Mei- 
siersinger,”  "Tristan”  (2),  “The  Scarlet; 
Letter”  (2),  “Der  Freischiitz,”  GQtter- 
diimmerung,”  “Tannhauser."  Ten  op- 
eras,  all  of  them  but  one,  familiar. 

The  Abbey,  Schoeffel  & Grau  Com- 
pany was  here  for  two  weeks.  The  op- 
eras sung  were  “Faust"  (2),  “Carmen” 
(3),  “The  Huguenots,”  “Lucia,”  "Cav- 
alleria,”  “Tristan,”  “Falstaff,”  “Ro- 
meo and  Juliet,”  “Aida,"  “La  Navar- 
raise,”  “Manon,”  “II  Trovatore,"  "Lo- 
hengrin.” Thirteen  operas,  all  of  them 
but  one,  familiar. 

^ * . 

In  Philadelphia,  when  a season  of  13 
weeks  ended  Feb.  15,  the  Hinrichs  Com- 
pany had  given  58— or  counting  the 
double  bills  Cl— performances  of  26 
operas. 

Of  the  list  of  35  operas  given  in  the 
original  circular,  from  wihch  the  reper- 
tory would  be  selected,  all  but  ten  were 
produced,  with  one  other  not  there  men- 
tioned, "Hansel  and  Gretel.”  The  eight 
performances  of  this  novelty  are  in- 
cluded in  the  figures  given  above, 

though  they  were  outside  the  regular 
subscription. 

Of  the  regular  grand  opera  repertory 
the  operas  with  the  number  of  per- 
formances of  each  were  as  follows; 

Bellini— “Li.  Sonambula’’ .' j 2 

Bizet — “Carmen"  1 i 

DellLes— "Lakme"  1 i 

Donizetti — "Lucia”  '. 2 

Guunocl — "Faust”  3 | 

Gounod — "Romeo  et  Juliette"  2 

Halevy— "La  Juive"  2 

Leoncavalli — "Pagliacci"  2 

Mascagni—  "Cavalleria  Rusticana” 3 

Meyerbeer— "L’Afrieaine”  1 

Meyerbeer— "Dinorah”  1 

Meyerbeer— "Les  Huguenots" 3 

Meyerbeer — "Robert  le  Diable" 2 

Mozart— "Don  Giovanni” I 

J’onehielli— "La  Gioconda" 2| 

Reyer — “Sigurd"  21 

Rossini— "Ii  Barbiere” ‘ 3 

Rossini — "Guillaume  Tell" ’ 3 

Thomas — "Mignon"  2 

Verdi— "Aida"  2 

Yerdi — "Otello”  1 

Verdi— "Rigoletto"  3 I 

Verdi — "La  Traviata" 3 

Verdi—  "II  Trovatore"  4 

Wagner — "Lohengrin"  2 

The  Philadelphians  also  had  an  op- 
j portunity  this  season  of  hearing  operas 
1 given  by  other  companies. 

*** 

| I regret  to  say  that  Messrs.  Abbey, 
Schoeffel  and  Grau  were  not  heartily 
supported  by  the  public  of  Boston.  The 
promises  of  the  managers  were  faith- 
fully carried  out.  The  sickness  of 
Calv£  alone  prevented  the  performance 
of  “Mefistofele,”  to  the  regret  of  many, 
for  the  opera  is  a remarkable  work. 
The  company  was  one  of  unusual 
strength.  The  operas  were  cast  in  a 
manner  that  might  well  excite  the 
envy  of  European  cities.  But  the  public 
did  not  apparently  appreciate  this  fact. 

The  Boston  public  wishes  to  hear  all 
the  "great  singers’’— as  it  reckons  them 
—in  some  familiar  opera.  It  cares  for 
Calv6  as  Carmen;  it  has  slight  interest 
in  seeing  her  in  any  other  part.  It 
cares  for  Jean  de  Reszke,  Edouard  de 
Reszke.  Melba  and  Nordiea— if  they 
appear  in  some  familiar  opera.  It  cares 
absolutely  nothing  for  the  production 
of  a novelty.  A new  opera  disconcerts, 
frightens  the  public.  That  new  works 
excite  hot  discussion  in  Europe  does  not 
spur  curiosity  here. 

Ephraim  is  joined  to  idols:  let  him 
alone. 

*** 

What  inducement  has  any  impresario 
1 to  produce  new  works  in  Boston?  His 
j courage  and  labor  are  not  rewarded. 

No  manager  can  afford  to  lose  money 
| for  the  sake  of  gratifying  the  taste  or 
I educating  musicians.  If  “Falstaff,”  a 
| marvelous  work,  with  Maurel,  that 
ornament  of  the  lyric  stage,  will  not 
draw'  an  audience  of  respectable  size, 
do  not  blame  the  manager  if  he  says, 
“I’ll  give  ‘Faust’  or  ’Carmen’  or  ’The 
Huguenots’  or  any  old  thing  as  many 
times  as  the  public  desires.”  It  is  the 
public,  not  the  manager,  that  Is,  then, 
to  be  blamed. 

* * . • 

Some  say  that  no  operatic  season  will 
be  successful  in  Mechanics’  Building; 
that  the  hall  is  too  big,  too  barn  like, 
too  uncomfortable.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
wretched  place  for  opera.  But  where 
would  you  have  these  performances? 
There  are  theatres  in  town  admirably 
suited  to  the  purpose,  but  for  reasons 
into  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter, 
the  Abbey,  Schoeffel  and  Grau  company 
can  find  no  home  in  them.  Even  if 
the  company  found  lodging  in  a noble 
theatre,  the  price  of  seats  would  neces- 
sarily be  far  higher  than  it  was  this 
season. 

* * * 4 

There  was  formerly  bitter  protest 
against  the  managers  on  account  of  the 
star-system:  an  operatic  star  was  sur- 
rounded by  feeble,  flickering  lights; 

1 there  was  no  ensemble;  little  attention 
; paid  to  stage  business,  scenery,  cos- 
I tumes,  chorus,  orchestra. 

Today  when  managers  try  to  produce 
opera  in  a fully  satisfactory  manner,  it 
Is  the  public  that  adheres  to  the  star- 
system.  The  first  question  asked  is: 
“Will  Jean  de  Reszke  sing?  If  he  does 
not  I don’t  care  to  go."  And  yet  operas 
were  given  and  enjoyed  before  the  ex-' 
istenee  of  the  Polish  tenor,  and  they 
will  not  fade  away  and  disappear  at  his 
death  (absit  omen!).  . tj 


And  let  no  astrologer  persuade  you 
that  the  day  is  unfavorable  to  any  un- 
dertaking. Three  of  the  most  success- 
ful pieces  of  the  French  stage  were  first 
produced  Feb.  29;  “La  Muette  de  Por- 
ticl,”  “Les  Huguenots,”  "Le  Marquis 
de  Villemer.” 


And  yet  if  Mr.  Jean  de  Reszke  were 
barely  five  feet  in  Height  and  had  a 


The  Rev.  J.  L.  Seward  writes  to  the 
Journal,  as  follows;  “There  has  been 
considerable  discussion  about  the  name 
which  shall  be  given  to  the  pictures 
produced  by  the  so-called  Rontgen  pro- 
cess. Skotograph  is  branded  as  an 
abominable  word.  Photograph  is  etymo- 
logically correct  for  such  a picture  as  it 
is.  The  Rontgen  process  produces  a pic-  I 
ture  under  opposite  conditions.  One  of  I 
the  words  for  darkness,  in  Greek,  is  j 
zophos.  It  would  be  a word  exactly  f 
corresponding  to  the  conditions  of  the  j 
Rontgen  process.  Why  not  call  such  | 
pictures  zophographs?  The  word  zopho-  j 
graph  is  sufficiently  euphonic  and  would  r 
readily  commend  its;  if  to  popular  us-  !! 


Thoughts  Suggested  by 
the  Late  Opera  Season. 

Interesting  Interviews  With 
Mascagni  and  MacDowell. 


Notes  and  Comments  on  Sing- 
ers, Players  and  Pieces.  j 


The  neglect  of  opera  in  this  town 
which  boasts  arrogantly  of  its  musical 
prominence  is  sad  and  incomprehen- 
sible. 

The  Damrosch  Opera  Company  was 


isejtfu'  public 
I,  ;iBlI  exelulips:  "tint  what 
mV  What  will  satisfy  U?" 
t prescn i opera  here  Is  the  plaything 
the  capricious  rich,  and  of  those  who, 
ile  they  do  not  actually  fear  music, 
ard  a performance  chiefly  as  a social 
lotion  at  which  they  should  he  seen, 
the  performance  Is  likely  to  be  a 
hlonable  one. 


scene— that  ts:  an  mere  iv  about' l* 
work  right  along  and  rarely  eh 
the  original  ’draft.  T either  land  ii 
mud  with  m.V  Jump  or  1 touch  hard 
soil.” 


he  season  was,  on  the  whole,  one  of 
■ommon  excellence;  one  far  superior 
that  of  '05.  Memorable  will  be  the 
ductlou  of  "La  Navarralse.”  “Trls- 
exceedingly  well  sung,  was  a most 
srestinS  experiment.  Melba  as  Ma- 
, showed  a distinct  advance  in  her 
.malic  art.  Maurel's  versatile  his- 
>nlc  power  again  compelled  the  ad- 
■atlon  of  all  that  were  fortunate 
nigh  to  observe  Us  phases.  Calvfe 
s at  her  wondrous  height.  Nordica 
ter  sang  as  well  as  she  did  this  sea- 
she  has  made  some  little  advance 
acting;  but  she  is  still  angular  and 
functory  in  nearly  all  her  parts.  Mrs. 
,llle,  Hubert  and  Arlmondi  were 
asant  new  acquaintances,  und  Lu- 
t proved  himself  an  actor  of  rare 
u-1  |ver. 

ir.  Cremonlni,  a handsome  young 
ow.  did  not  wholly  sustain  the  reun- 
ion at  preceded  him.  The  de 
Pukes.  Plancon,  Scalchi,  Russitano, 
linpanari,  Carbone,  Castlemary, 
iiermeister— these  artists  are  too  well 
twn  here  for  extended  comment.  It 
|s  a pleasure  to  see  Mr.  Kaschmann 


The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  Feb.  10  pub- 
lished this  interview  with  Mascagni, 
at  Rome: 


Piiar 


pretty 


jin.  and  Miss  Beeth  i 

man. 

urely  a company  of  such  extraor- 
ary  strength  should  have  filled  Me- 
mics'  Building.  But  an  opera  audi- 
■e  is  notoriously  uncertain  and  fickle, 
swells  to  enormous  proportions  when 
re  is  apparently  no  pretext.  It 
inks  when  there  is  every  reason  for 
o expand. 


i.  Thd 


icttonl 


he  Chicago  Tribune  of  Feb.  23  pub- 
led  the  following  interesting  inter- 
w with  Mr.  E.  A.  MacDowell  of  this 
r.  The  interview  was  illustrated 
h an  admirably  characteristic  por- 
it  of  the  composer: 
f his  Indian  suite,  and  regarding 
er  matters,  including  the  place  of 
man  as  a creative  factor  in  music, 
MacDowell  said: 

I first  got  Baker's  work  on  Indian 
lodies  when  I was  in  Germany  in 
I thought  them  merely  barbarous, 
t I found  myself  getting  more  famil- 
with  them,  and  after  a while  they 
Ik  on  deeper  meaning.  It  was  a kind 
ian  experiment.  I do  not  think  one 
ji  make  music  of  aboriginal  themes, 
i:  it  is  the  suggestion.  The  unusual 
jdulations  demanded  take  one  ouf  of 
's  self,  as  a novelist  would  be  by  a 
iracter  that  he  is  creating.  There 
constant  newness  of  suggestion  and 
■omplishment  of  which  one  never 
■amed. 

I was  attracted  and  led  into  modu- 
ions  entirely  new  and  foreign  by 
ise  aboriginal  themes.  I am  quite 
lfident  that  they  will  influence  my 
ure  writing.  What  the  public  will 
f I do  not  know.  I have  gotten  used 
these  new  modulations.  And  when 
composer  grows  accustomed  to  cer- 
n dissonances  they  seem  like  milk  to 
n.  Grieg  sprinkles  his  pepper  with 
i pepper  and  then  with  aqua  fortis. 
it  one  gets  used  to  them,  like  the 
ick  fogs  that  towns  become  accus- 


? Hi? 


Pietro  Mascagni  is  always  In  himself 
an  Interesting  personality  quite  outside 
of  his  music,  but  now,  as  ever,  he  is 
full  of  enthusiasm  l’or  his  art,  and  is 
more  interesting  when  talking  on  that 
subject  than  at  any  other  time.  .Just 
at  present  his  whole  attention  is  con- 
centrated upon  his  two  new  operas  and 
upon  his  new  duties  as  director  of  the 
•famous  Rossini  Academy  of  Music  at 
Pcsaro:  No  one  before  him  has  held 

this  position  at  so  young-  an  age,  and 
without  regular  degrees. 

“My  new  opera,  Zanetto,’  ” he  said 
the  other  day,  “is  finished  after  many 
sleepless  hours.  I have  set  many  hopes  ' 
on  it,  and  consider  It  my  most  origi- 
nal work,  and,  I may  say,  my  favorite. 
It  has  a prelude  without  orchestra— 
that  is  to  say,  the  voices  of  an  invisi- 
ble chorus  should  intermingle  and  melt 
together  as  the  sounds  of  the  Instru- 
ments in  an  orchestra.  However,  the 
difficulties  of  execution  are  so  many 
that  I fear  very  much  for  its  success, 
and  I foresee  that  I shall  be  obliged  in 
the-  end  to  rewrite  the  prelude  for  the 
orchestra.  I wrote  it  at  once,  almost 
without  thinking,  noting  down  what 
came  to  me,  and  arranging  almost  en- 
tirely without  change.  I shall  bring  It 
out  in  Pesaro.  At  first  1 intended  to  do 
so  in  Berlin.  In  fact  I went  there,  and 
commenced  rehearsing.  But  I received  so 
favctrable  an  impression  that,  as  I was 
not  really  bound  to  any  one,  I broke 
off  all  negotiations,  resolving  to  have 
the  first  representation  under  my  own 
direction  at  Pesaro,  on  March  1.  I do  not 
wish  it  to  be  given  even  at  La  Scala 
this  year,  and  I shall  part  with  the 
rights  to  no  one,  foreign  or  Italian,  no 
matter  what  price  is  offered  me.  'Za- 
netto’ is  in  one  act,  and  is  taken  from 
‘De  Passant,’  of  CoppO.  The  scene 
is  laid  in  Florence  during  the*  period 
of  the  Renaissance,  and  takes  place  on 
the  terrace  of  a villa  above  the  city  | 
at  night,  between  two  persons,  only  a 
soprano  and  a mezzo-soprano,  one  of 
whom  takes  the  masculine  role.  It  is  ! 
a lovely  spring  vision  of  night,  between 
two  lovers,  and  .interrupted  by  the  first 
rosy  light  of  day,  which  grows  and  i 
spreads,  and  may  have  the  symbolic 
significance  of  the  artistic  Renaissance  I 
of  Italy. 

“I  have  begun  another  opera,  called  j 
‘Vestilia,’  which  goes  very  well.  It  is 
now  half  done.  I am  satisfied  so  far, 
and  if  anything  worries  me  it  is  the 
arranging  of  the  scenes.  One  is  in  the 
amphitheatre,  with  the  tragic  episode  of 
the  turning  down  of  the  thumbs  to  sig- 
nal the  death,  of  the  victim.  The  mu- 
sic of  this  seems  to  me  very  successful. 

I have  already  concentrated  on  the 
Academy  the  greatest  part  of  my  hopes 
and  ambitions.  I live  the  whole  time 
with  my  pupils,  and.  having  an  apart-j 
ment  in  the  Academy,  I sometimes 
do  not  go  out  for  days  together.  I am 
making  great  preparations  for  the 
centennial  fete  on  Feb.  29,  to  commemo- 
rate the  birth  of  Rossini.  He  used  to 
compute  his  age  by  birthdays,  not  by 
years,  and  so  enjoyed  perennial  youth. 
He  was  over  70  when  he  died,  and  de- 
clared himself  only  18.  We  will  have 
executed  by  the  pupils  the  'Petite  Messe’ 
of  the  great  master,  which  has  not 
been  given  for  26  years.  Artists,  critics 
and  composers,  coming  from  all  over 
the  world,  will  be  astonished  at  the 
wonderful  power  of  his  genius.  It  will 
be  a fete  worthy  the  name  of  Gioac- 
chino Rossini.” 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

There  was  no  Symphony  concert  last 
evening. 

Massenet’s  "Werther”  in  Russian  is 
in  rehearsal  at  St.  Petersburg. 


money 


iff,"  a 


ir  id  when  played  on  the  piano.  Stripped 
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ned  to  and  are  proud  of.  . 

‘The  greatest  point  with  the  com-  . Tne^review ~of  the  opera  ast  evening 
ser,  his  greatest  danger  and  chance,  '“  * ''~ 


orchestration.  Things  that  we  know 
d admire  written  for  orchestra  are 
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the  clothing  the  skeleton  falls.  In 
e orchestral  writings  of  Berlioz,  for 
stance,  there  is  nothing  left'  after 
at  mediuih  of  expression  is  with- 
ivn.  Whether  orchestral  music  can 
nsist  of  mere  color,  or  whether 
ere  must  be  drawing  in  it  is  the 
|estion.  I know  works  without  any 
t the  slightest  thematic  material,  or 
th  a single  semblance  of  it,  and  yet 
the  orchestral  arrangements  there  is 
power  that  is  harrowing.  The  more  I 
r.sider  it  the  more  I think  color 
s form,  for  in  color  there  is  a certain 
ness  of  things  that  constitutes  form. 
‘The  trouble  with  women  in  the  field 
composition  is  this:  The  feminine 
nd  needs  something  positive.  They 
ist  have  a logical  something  to  prop 
ainst.  They  aim  to  imitate  men,  am 
ways  appear  trying  to  do  something 
at  is  not  within  themselves.  Whei 
u say  where  you  are  going  you  put 
limit.  If  women,  in  writing,  would 
ly  be  themselves,  I do  not  see  why 
ey  might  not  become  an  important! 
ctor  in  creative  musical  art.  It  used 
be  the  fashion  for  them  to  adopl 
man’s  name  in  writing  music.  It  has 
come  a fad  to  compose  now,  and  they 
op  the  masculine  nom  de  plume,  but 
d the  attempt  at  imitation. 

'That,  is  the  trouble  with  us  Ameri- 
cas in  composition— effort,  whicl-j 

akes  itself  apparent.  We  live  but  on< 


l.  I 


illl<  e,  why  adopt  a face  that  is  not  oui 


vn.  and  which  produces  that  impres- 

in?" 


Of  his  own  method  of  compositior 
id  future  plans  Mr.  MacDowell  said- 
"I  am  writing  a symphony,  but  I may 


is  in  the  news  section  of  the  Journal. 

Spinelli's  opera.  "A  Basso  Porto,"  ex- 
cited wild  enthifMasm  at  Halle,  Feb.  6. 


Conti’s  new-  opera,  “Savitri,”  met 
with  marked  success  at  Turin,  Jan.  16. 

Sigrid  Arnoldson  charmed  the  Mos- 
cow people  as  Zeriina  to  Maslni's  Fra 
Diavolo. 

Medora  Henson,  the  well-known  so- 
prano, has  been  engaged  for  the  Cincin- 
nati Festival. 

In  Chicago  Mr.  Sousa  received  this 

request:  "D n,  Wagner.  Play  ‘The 

Liberty  Bell.’  ” 

They  talk  of  reviving  “The  Pardon 
of  Ploermel  (Dinorah)”  at  the  Paris 
Opera-Comique. 

Mrs.  Francois  Oswald  has  been  en- 
gaged for  three  years  at  the  Paris 
Opfra-Comique. 

"Manon”  of  Massenet  was  lately  pro- 
duced at  Stockholm  for  the  first  time. 
Miss  Petrini  was  the  heroine. 

The  Richter  concerts  in  London  are 


thus  arranged:  Three  in  May  and 

June,  three  in  October  and  November. 

They  found  much  fault  last  month 
with  de  Pachmann's  playing  in  Berlin, 
and  they  said  it  had  deteriorated  sadly. 

Felix  Wiingartner  will  conduct  for 
the  next  three  years  subscription  or- 
chestra! concerts  at  Bremen  and  Ham- 
burg. 

Mr  Artnur  Whiting  will  play  with  the 
Symphony  Orchestra  at  Cambridge,  his 
original  fantasie  for  pianoforte  with 
orchestra,  Thursday,  the  12th 

The  suit  brought  by  Alvary  against 
the  city  and  theatre  director  of  Mann- 
heim for  30,000  marks  damages  has  been 
dismissed  by  the  court  with  costs. 


. , „ Hugo  Pohie  is  the  author  of  a pamph- 

•cp  it.  I do  not  know.  It  has  progressed  let  entitled  ‘‘B.  Pollini,”  published  by 
.ily  as  far  as  the  sketches.  My  ideas  b Pohie,  Hamburg.  The  book  is  said  to 
t down  as  they  come  to  me,  anil  throw  a curious  light  on  the  career  ol 
ese  sketches,  which  I keep  as  refer-!  the  impresario. 

|,ee,  I sometimes  use  and  again  discard.  Friedrich  Hilpert.  an  admirable  'eel- 
fhen  I begin  the  actual  serious  work  list,  formerly  of  the  Florentine  Quar- 
: try  to  get  every  notion  of  form,  tech-  tet,  later  at  Meiningen,  and  solo  ‘cellist 
c,  and  science  out  of  my  mind.  If  of  the  Munich  Royal  Orchestra,  died 
lere  is  no  second  theme  in  it  that  Feb.  6.  11c  was  51  years  old. 

■eond  theme  never  appears  on  the  Mrs  Wm.  H Sherwoi 


1 !' 'J  by  .'I Cl.yT'jjwTWVIno 

■Venn1''  L-  M;lhn-  lollr.lst.  '$ffl  giv< 

a concert  in  Association  H.U1.  mmc-duy 

i the  inth.  The  program  is  one 

of  unusual  freshness. 

I Program  of  the  Symphony  rehear- 

sal  and  concert  Friday  afternoon  and 
[ Saturday  evening  will  Include  Suite 
I (new).  J<  ooto ; concerto  for  'cello,  Schu- 
mann; Symphony  in  G minor.  Mozaii. 
-Ui.  Leo  Schultz  will  be  the  soloi.-t. 

I celebrated  tenor.  Mierzwinski, 

II  n L'°r  three  years  has  been  obliged 
l[  to  retire  from  public  life  and  the  thea- 
I Ire  on  account  of  nervous  troubles  with 
|i  bis  throat,  has  been  engaged  for  a 
i series  ot  representations  in  Russia  at 
j 4000  frs.  a,  representation. 

:j  Rosenthal,  the  great  pianist  who  has 
[l  made  such  a sensational  sweep  in  Eng- 
!|  land  the  past  year,  has  been  engaged 
for  a series  of  50  concerts  to  be  given  in 
the  United  States,  beginning  about  No- 
I vember.  The  tour  will  be  under  the  di- 
ll rection  of  Henry  Wolfsohn.  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal will  play  in  Boston  in  November 
or  December. 

Mr.  William  Heinrich  and  Miss  Julia 
A.  Terry  announce  six  Tuesday  even- 
ings of  song  by  the  following  quartets: 
Arlington  Street  Church,  Central  Con- 
gregational, New  Old  South,  Trinitv 
Berkeley  Temple  and  a selected  quar- 
tet. The  dates  will  be  March  3.  17,  21. 
April  14,  21.  28.  Subscriptions  should 
be  addressed  to  Miss  Terry,  care  Mr 
Heinrich. 


The  celebrated  singer,  Luigi;.  Abba- 
dia,  died  lately  at'  Home,  age  74  years. 
She  was  a dramatic  mezzo-soprano, 
“of  perfect  taste,  burning  ardor,  rare 
enthusiasm,  sudden,  overwhelming- 
spontaneous  bursts.  Donizetti’s  "Maria 
Padilla”  was  written  for  her.  She  was 
excellent  in  Mercadartte’s  “Vestale,” 
Pacini's  “Saffo.”  and  Verdi’s  "Ernani.” 
Among  her  pupils  are  the  Ravogli  sis- 
ters and  Giuseppina  Pasqua. 

T ictor  Maurel  will  probably  not  re- 
turn to  New  York  next  season,  and  one 
of  the  reasons  he  has  assigned  for  this 
is  that  Verdi  is  anxious  to  have  him 
sing  the  part  of  Caliban  in  a version  of 
"The  Tempest"  which  Maurel  says 
’Verdi  has  almost  completed.  Boito  has 
written  the  libretto,  and  in  a letter  re- 
ceived from  Verdi  last  week  the  com- 
poser wrote  that  the  work  would  be 
ready  for  production  at  La  Scala  by 
next  February. 

£eb.  7 Mr. 


°H_thel  Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Sherwood,  pianist,  as- 


Albert  Fransella,  the 
flutist  of  the  Crystal  Palace  orchestra., 
gave  a recital  in  Queen's  Hall,  when 
he  introduced  to  the  public  a new  gold 
flute  made  specially  for  him.  It  la 
claimed  by  those  who  have  tested  the 
gold  flute  in  comparison  with  the  wood 
that  the  gold  is  superior.  This  is  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  August  Manns  and  oth- 
ers who  were  present  at  a test  at  the 
Crystal  Palace.  The  theory  of  Ma- 
hiilon  is  that  the  material  of  a wind 
instrument  does  not  affect  the  quality 
of  the  tone. 

On  Monday  evenings,  March  16  and 
23,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Heinrich  will 
give  two  song  recitals  in  Steinert  Hall. 
The  programs  will  consist  of  selections 
from  Schubert,  Schumann,  Franz, 
Brahms,  MacDowell,  Chadwick,  Foote, 
etc.,  etc.  Tickets  with  reserved  seat  will 
be  on  sale  at  the  warerooms  of  Steinert 
& Sons  on  and  after  March  2.  The  emi- 
nent ability  of  these  artists  is  so  thor- 
oughly recognized  and  appreciated  that 
without  doubt  the  hall  will  be  crowded. 
Mr.  Heinrich  is  the  leading  lieder  singer 
of  this  country,  and  Mrs.  Heinrich 
sings  with  rare  understanding  and  ex- 
quisite taste. 

A Viennese  musical  critic  thus  de- 
scribes Siegfried  Wagner:  "His  first 
appearance  impressed  everybody  so  fa- 
vorably that  he  was  welcomed  as  an 
old  friend.  And  did  not.  indeed,  our 
visitor  show  us  a well-known  face? 
His  is  the  strong  profile  and  the  power- 
ful head  of  Richard  Wagner,  only  much 
younger,  and  with  sympathetic  traits 
of  winning  good  nature  and  amiability. 
This  interesting  intellectual  head  tow- 
ers above  a slender,  well-proportioned 
figure  which  moves  about  with  a care- 
less grace,  but  stiffens  energetically  as 
soon  as  he  stands  at  the  conductor’s 
desk.  Every  period  has  its  peculiar 
faces;  Siegfried  Wagner  looks  like  a 
revenant  of  60  or  70  years  ago;  one  pic- 
tures him  involuntarily  in  high  stock, 
frilled  shirt,  bright-colored  coat,  em- 
broidered waistcoat,  silk  stockings, 
and  buckle  Shoes.” 

The  next  Cecilia  concert  in  the  series 
for  wage-earners  will  be  given  in  Music 
Ilall  Thursday  evening,  the  19th.  The 
works  to  be  given  are  "Noel,”  by  Ca- 
mille Saint-Saens,  for  solo  voices, 
chorus,  string  orchestra,  harp  and 
organ;  "Salve  Regina,"  by  Joseph 
Haydn,  for  solo  voices,  chorus,  string 
orchestra  and  organ;  "Te  Deum,”  by 
Sgambati,  for  orchestra  and  organ.  The 
following  singers  will  take  part:  Mrs. 

Genevieve  C.  Wilson  of  Chicago,  sopra- 
no; Mrs.  Homer  E.  Sawyer,  contralto, 
of  Trinity  Church  choir;  Mrs.  Louise 
Brooks,  contralto,  of  Second  Church 
chior;  Frederick  Smith,  tenor,  of  Trinity 
Church  choir;  Stephen  S.  Townsend, 
ba  ritone. 

Puccini’s  "La  Boheme”  was  produced 
for  the  first  time  at  Turin  Feb.  1.  Ri- 
cordi  surpassed  himself  in  his  advertis- 
ing schemes.  Reporters  of  even  small 
country  papers  had  their  hotel  and 
traveling  expenses  paid,  and  even  their 
telegrams,  so  that  next  day  every  Ital- 
ian paper  had  columns  of  praise  for 
the  "most  remarkable  musical  produc- 
tion of  late  years."  The  work  in  no 
sense  reproduces  "La  Vie  de  Boheme." 
the  text  is  not  adapted  to  the  stage,  on 
which  the  psychological  characteriza- 
tion and  the  milieu  are  impossible.  A 
duet  in  the  first  act  between  Minni  and 
Rudolph  was  applauded;  the  second  act 
was  ineffective,  the  success  reached  its 
climax  in  the  quartet  of  the  third  act. 
The  last  act  is  Minni’s  death  scene. 
The  music  flows  naturally,  with  warmth 
of  feeling  and  a refreshing  wealth  of 
melody.  All  the  young  Italy  composers 
were  present,  among  others  Mascagni. 

Prof.  J.  B.  Schalkenbach,  formerly 
the  organist  of  the  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute of  London,  has  recently  invented 
and  constructed  an  electrical  orchestra. 
An  organ  with  two  keyboards  and  a 
number  of  stops  is  connected  by  elec- 
tric wires  with  a large  number  of  musi- 
cal instruments,  which  are  distributed 
over  the  space  usually  given  up  to  the 


orchestra . ;fhd 
stands.  While" 

to  each  in.-triiment,  the  only  man  In 
the  entire  orchestra  Is  Prof.  S<  halken- 

bacli  himself,  who  takes  a sea:'  at  his 
organ,  from  where  he  conducts,  so  to 
speak,  • his  mysterious  musicians.  Al- 
though if  is  advertised  that  the  enti.e 
arrangement  is  mechanical,  and  ihar- 
electricity  is  the  agent  doing  all  tin- 
work  in  this  orchestra,  a sensation  of 
timidity,  ami  even  awe,  is  felt  by  many 
visitors. 


The  Boston  correspondent  of  the  Chi- 
cago 1’ost  writes  as  follows  concerning 
one  of  our  hallowed  institutions:  “The 

Symphony  concerts  here  form  art  in- 
teresting contrast  to  those  in  Chicago; 
but  the  contrast  is  In  the  external  ami 
superficial  qualities,  which  are  always 
a matter  of  Indifference  to  Bostonians, 
rather  than  in  the  essentials.  There 
are  no  frills  and  furbelows,  there  is  no 
frivolity  whatever  in  these  musical 
evenings;  it  is  ail  plain,  solid,  substan- 
tial work.  The  music  hall  in  which 
they  are  held  invites  this  simplicity, 
for  it  is  merely  a great  barn  oi  a 
place,  all  on  a level,  except  for  a single 
narrow  gallery,  if  the  audience  were 
brilliant  in  character  and  costume  it 
would,  therefore,  bo  impossible  to  recog- 
nize the  fact.  And  in  addition  the  light- 
ing is  so  disagreeable  that  under  no 
circumstances  could  the  audience  dis- 
tract one’s  attention  from  the  musi- 
cians, And  the  Boston  audience  is 
never  distracted.  In  Chicago  we  have 
gone  far  in  the  appreciation  of  music, 
but  we  have  reached  no  such  height  of 
single-mindedness  as  this.  The  social 
element  is  entirely  eliminated  from 
these  concerts;  they  begin  at  8 o'clock, 
there  is  no  intermission,  and  they  .are 
over  by  9.30  o’clock,  so  that  candles 
rnay  be  out  in  due  season.  The  whoie 
atmosphere  of  the  pilace  is  different 
from  that  of  the  Thomas  concerts,  and 
in  the  opinion  of  one  observer— probably 
a philistine — much  less  delightful.  To 


those  who,  like  this  philistine,  have  an 


affection  tor  Mr.  Thomas,  Mr.  Paul’s 
manner  of  leading  is  too  resticss  to  be 
agreeable.  And  he  has  a tendency  to 
rush  through  the  program  without  al- 
lowing breathing  space  between  the 
numbers."  ' 


H L JlSZ. 


It  is  a "Vulgar  Error”  to  suppose  that  an 
author  must  be  always  authoring,  even  with 
his  feet  on  the  fender.  Nevertheless,  it  Is 
not  an  uncommon  impression  that  a Writer 
eonnetizes  his  wife,  sings  odes  to  his  chil- 
dren, talks  essays  and  epigrams  to  his 
friends  and  reviews  his  servants. 


Notice  the  snobbishness  in  the  above — 
or  is  it  irony?  A “writer”  with  “ser- 
vants!” Coachman,  footmen,  hall  boy, 

| butler,  and  no  doubt  a youth  whose 
special  care  is  to  prune  and  care  for 
| the  orchard  of  boot-trees  and  pick  from 
them  in  'due  season. 


A theatre  in  New  York  advertises  a 
comic  opera  as  “A  Lenten  lyric  offer- 
ing." 


. ( 


A firm  in  this  town  has  received  a 
..request  for  estimates  for  the  Rush 
County  Court  House,  Rushville,  Ind. 
The  contractors  are  Rush  and  Son,  and 
the  estimates  “must  be  rushed.” 


Old  Chimes  rejoices  in  that  the  opera 
is  over.  “I  like  opera,"  he  said  at  the 
JJorphyry,  "but  I like  it  in  decency  and 
moderation.  I am  glad  we  are  through 
■with  it  for  the  year,  because  I have 
been  stifled  for  a month  by  an  atmos- 
phere of  hypocrisy.  There’s  old  Jones; 
he  doesn’t  know  one  tune  from,  another, 
and  yet  he  comes  in  here  and  r«.v«a 
and  chatters  by  the  hour  about  the  de 
Reszkes,  and  the  Calves,  and  the  mUsi- 
;cal  macaronis  and  the  frogeaters';  and 
he  argues  with  Bludyer,  the  eminent 
music  critic  who  earns  his  living  by  be-  : 
lug  regularly  bored  or  disappointed,  j 
I saw  Jones,  the  other  night;  was  he 
■wagging  his  head  ecstatically  to  the  | 


Not  a bit  of  it;  his  head  lolled 


on  Mrs.  Jones’s  right  shoulder  you 
know  her— a woman  with  a porcelain 
forehead,  thin  lips,  colorless  hair  and 
| a Cornelia  — the-mother-of-the-Gracchi- 
expresslon— and  Mrs.  Jones  threw  it  off 
as  though  she  were  a battle-dore.  And 
I saw  Jones  coming  out.  It  was  al-  , 
most  midnight.  How  dry  he  looked!  1 
Here’s  Jones  now.  Hear  him;  didn  t 
I tell  you?  I should  like  him  much 
better  if  he  didn’t  pretend  to  enjoy 
this  organized  noise.  As  for  Bludyer, 
he  never  talks  about  music  unless  he  Is 
forced  to.  The  local  composers  say 
the  is  wise,  for  he  knows  nothing  about 
music;  but  it  seems  to  me  he  knows  j 
enough  not  to  compose.  I believe  com- 
posers  keep  on  making  music  just  to 
revenge  themselves  on  the  poor  devils, 
who.  they  know,  will  be  obliged  to  hear 
It  and  invent  new  phrases  of  abuse. 
It  is  a far  greater  tax  on  the  intellect 
to  be  critically  disagreeable  in  a new 
and  surprising  manner  than  to  write 
the  twaddle  that  tui  ns  a naturally 
amiable  person  who  hears  it  into  a 
hopeless  disbeliever  in  man  and  the 
hereafter." 


W.  J.  Henderson  in  the  New  York 
Times  is  the  author  of  the  following 
paragraphs  of  retrospective  interest: 
"Dear  old  Boston!  . 

“The  comments  on  the  season  of  the 
Abbey  & Gran  opera  company  .t  the 
centre  of  human  intellect  show  that 
Mrne.  CalvC,  51.  Hubert,  Signor  Ancon', 
and  Mine.  Mantelli  were  the  favorites 
of  the  enlightened  jiopulace.  M.  .1  n 
de  Reszke,  his  big  brother,  Mine  Melba 
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and  that  set  wore  relegated  to  that  j 
i secondary  estimation  which  they  have  I 
fully  and  honorably  earned  by  their ' | 
success  in  New  York. 

“Sad  as  it  may  seem,  it  would  not 
bo  surprising  it  the  people  of  Gotham 
wearied  of  that  same  set  after  a time.  ! 
It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  we  are 
ever  seeking  something  new.  For  the 
present,  however,  ‘Faust,’  ‘Lohengrin’ 
and  ‘Les  Huguenots’  will  have  to  help] 
‘Carmen’  in  this  city.” 

W'e  quoted  the  other  day  a paragraph 
labout  a conductor  (street  car,  not  oper- 
atic) who  excused  himself  for  not  stop- 
ping, on  the  ground  that  he  thought 
.the  passenger  kissed  her  hand  to  him 
instead  of  motioning  in  conventional 
.manner.  It  was  not  much  of  a para-  j 
graph,  but  it  was  amiable,  and  we  cred- 
ited it  to  the  New  York  Times,  for  it 
was  published  on  the  editorial  page  of 
that  paper.  We  have  received  a note 
'from  the  editor  of  Browning,  King  & 
Co.’s  Monthly,  stating  that  the  para- 
graph appeared  originally  in  that  mag- 
iazlne.  And  now  Messrs.  Miller  and  , 
Fairbanks  can  settle  the  matter  be-  < 

1 tween  them. 


“My  humble  advice  is  to  see  Duse, 
see  her  as  often  as  your  pocketbook  j 
will  allow  you,  and  if  you  are  an  actor  1 
and  are  lucky  enough  not  to  be  play- 
ing, why  go  and  study  and  grovel  at 
the  feet  of  a genius,  for,  my  dear 
:girl  and  my  dear  boy,  this  is  the 
dramatic  art  of  the  future.  The  pub- 
lic is  growing  tired  of  the  obvious,  the 
mechanical  and  the  academic  formula 
which  says  ‘Move  thus  to  express  pity. 

and  jthus  to  represent  passion.’  ” J. 

G.  Huneker. 

Paragraphs  No.  2 thus  defies  a small 
universe.  “What  a pack  the  editors  of 
the  new  diminutive  magazines  make. 
Their  stock  in  trade  consists  of  flings 
at  E.  W.  Bok  (a  respectable  young  per- 
son who  edits  a respectable  magazine 
for  ladies  and  their  respectable  hus-  i 
bands),  flings  at  Richard  Harding  Da- 
vis  (very  dlstingug),  and  flings  at  Rich- 
ard Watson  Gilder  (a  poet,  this  man 
Gilder).  Whenever  they  depart  from, 
the  good  work  of  religiously  defaming  Ij 
Hie  above-mentioned  accused  they  show  I j 
their  shallowness,  bad  taste,  effrontery  j 
and  general  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  j 
who  are  the  elect.”  We  jumped,  there- 
fore, when  we  found  in  the  same  num-  j 
ber  of  Paragraphs  a disrespectful  allu-  i 
sion  to  the  same  Mr.  Davis:  “Richard  | 

Harding  Davis  approves  of  his  own  j 
work.  This,  of  course,  is  heaven's  pun- 
ishment.” 
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A.  Musical  Comedy  and  a 
Comic  Opera. 

“An  Artist’s  Mode!”  and  “His 
Excellency”  Novelties. 

“An  Artist’s  Model,  a Comedy,  With 
Music,”  in  two  acts,  written  by  Owen, 
Hall,  lyrics  by  Harry  Greenbank,  music 
by  Sidney  Jones,  was  produced  for  the; 
first  time  in  Boston  at  the  Hollis  Street 
Theatre  last  evening  by  George  Ed- 
wardes’s  English  Burleso.uers.  Mr. 
Clarence  West  was  the  conductor.  The 
cast  was  as  follows: 

Adeie Alison  B'kipworth  | 

Daisy  Vane Marie  Studholme 

Mme.  Amelie Christine  Mayne 

Lady  Barbara  Cripps Gladys  Homrrey 

Amy  Cripps  Louie  Pounds  | 

Lucien  Cripps  Nina  Cadiz 

Geraldine  Minnie  Cathcart 

Rudolph  Blair John  Coates 

Carborinet  Maurice  Fancoa 

Earl  of  Thammraead Lawrence  D’Orsay 

Slr  George  St.  Alban Percy  Marshall 

Algernon  St.  Alban E.  Loeat  Frazer 

James  Cripps Fred  Wright,  Jr. 

Smoggins  E.  W.  Garden 

"An  Artist's  Model!”  Truly,  an  al- 
luring title.  For  women,  as  well  as 
men,  are  interested  when  a woman 
poses  for  a canvas  that  is  supposed  to 
reveal  immortal  beauty.  Women  revel 
in  the  opportunity  for  comparison,  and 
fortunately  for  them  and  the  world 
there  are  few  who  do  not  believe  that 
they  could  supply  the  missing  arms  | 
of  the  Venus  of  Milo  or  satisfy  at  least  i 
28  of  the  30  imperative  requisites  of  | 
beauty  mentioned  long  ago  by  Con- 
stantine Manasses.  Now  this  model  in 
Mr.  Hall’s  comedy  is— alas,  for  curiosity 
—an  ex-model.  Her  respectability  is 
still  further  fortified  by  the  fact  that 
she  is  a widow  with  £250,000.  She  does 
not  pose  for  face  or  figure,  with  brazen 
assurance  or  bewitching  modesty.  She 
is  a most  estimable  person,  wooed  by 
a real  Earl.  Nevertheless,  the  title  is  a 
good  one. 

Mr.  Hall  calls  his  piece  a comedy,  j 
Comedy  is  a term  that  bears  much 
stretching  in  these  days,  so  what  is 
the  use  of  contradicting  the  author. 

. His  story  is  cater-cousin  to  that  told 
I by  the  needy  knife-grinder.  The  first 
I act  shows  comic  and  sentimental  epi-| 


sodes  in  a sturlio  in  Paris.  This  studio 
is  interesting  because  it  is  so  unlike  a 
studio  aifd  30  un-Parisian.  In  such  a 
room  anything  might  happen  and 
nearly  everything  does  happen.  There’s 
a diplomat  who  once  kept  a millinery 
shop  in  London  with  a young  woman 
who  now  is  the  proprietor  ol  a select 
school  in  Paris.  There  are  art  students, 
who  apparently  have  studied  their  pro- 
fession at  the  public  balls,  and  they 
show  amazing  proficiency  in  dancing. 

But  there  is  one  student  who  is  a 
dreamy  sentimentalist,  as  you  would 
at  once  infer  from  his  name,  Rudolph, 
He  is  addicted  to  song.  He  sings  in 
velveteens  ajid  in  evening  dress:  lean- 
ing against  a pedestal  or  an  easel,  or 
unpropped  by  furniture.  And  there  are 
girls,  painters,  models,  visitors,  many 
of  them  pretty,  a few  really  beauti- 
ful. There  is  a comic  husband,  who,  of 
course,  in  the  absence  of  his  wife,  in- 
vites a model  to  lunch  and  a shopping 
excursion  at  an  expense  of  1000  francs, | 
which  in  consideration  of  the  charms 
of  Miss  Cathcart,  is  not  an  exorbitant 
sum.  There  is  a runaway  school  girl  in 
boy's  clothes.  And  in  the  second  act  all 
these  people,  not,  forgetting  Smoggins, 
the  head  o."  the  studio,  are  at  a ball 
in  Daisy  Vane's  Country  House  in 
England.  Then  there  is  dancing,  there 
is  singing,  and  the  ex-model  finally 
marries  Rudolph,  her  own  true  love. 

Do  you  say  you  have  no  idea  of  the 
story?  I do  not  blame  you.  The  plot  is 
of  little  moment.  You  will  not  regret 
the  absence  of  one  tightly  knit  and 
pleasingly  logical.  You  will  be  inter- 
ested by  the  sight  of  some  uncommonly 
handsome  women,  as  well  as  by  grace- 
ful and  eccentric  dancing,  pretty  tunes, 
smart  sayings  that  pass  for  epigrams, 
and  fun  g'alore. 

Thus,  for  instance,  you  will  be 
charmed  by  Miss  Marie  Studholme, 
who,  as  soon  as  she  is  seen  in  woman’s 
garb,  is  a rare  delight  to  the  eye.  Mr. 
Aubrey  Beardsley  would  not  approve  of 
her,  for  he  lately  laid  down  this  rule: 
“from  the  hip  to  the  knee  22  inches, 
from  the  knee  to  the  heel  22  inches,  as 
befitted  a goddess.”  Miss  Studholme, 
however,  is  not  a goddess;  she  is  some- 
thing better,  she  is  very  human.  Her 
beauty  is  neither  bovine  in  its  self- 
conscious  placidity  nor  painfully  ani- 
mated in  coquetry.  It  is  the  beauty  of 
health  and  grace  and  animation.  In 
her  maddest  romping  is  the  constant 
suggestion  of  girlish  animal  spirits 
that  know  not  the  awful  meaning  of 
the  word  conventionality. 

Miss  Christine  Mayne  acts  with  deli- 
cious slyness,  as  though  she  herself 
were  conscious  of  thp  irony  of  her  posi- 
tion as  principal  of  a young  ladies’ 
select  boarding  school.  Her  duet  with 
Thamesmead,  a character  capitally 
played  by  Mr.  d’Orsay,  was  irresistibly 
funny,  and  one  of  the  leading  features 
of  the  performance.  Time  would  fail 
me,  were  I to  dilate  on  the  personal 
charms  of  Miss  Skipworth  and  Miss 
Cathcart.  the  graceful  dancing  of  Miss 
Nixon,  the  impersonation  of  Mr.  Far- 
koa,  or  the  wild  pranks  of  Mr.,  Wright. 
The  dialogue  went  for  the  most  part 
with  swift  assurance  and  immediate  re- 
sults, and  some  of  the  lines,  though  of 
decidedly  Gallic  flavor,  were  very  funny. 
Mr.  Coates  was  heartily  applauded  for 
his  sentimental  and  patriotic  songs. 
Many  numbers  were  redemanded,  and 
there  was  frequent  and  boisterous 
laughter.  All  in  all  it  is  a show  well 
worth  seeing,  if  you  are  not  of  a serious 
turn  of  mind,  if  you  are  not  demented 
with  the  desire  to  be  educated,  and 
above  all  if  you  find  pleasure  In  look- 
ing at  pretty  women. 

n * * 

When  this  comedy  was  first  produced 
at  Daly’s  Theatre,  Feb,  2,  1895,  Miss 
Sludholme  took  a subordinate  part; 
Mr.  d’Orsay  and  Mr.  Farkoa  created  the 
parts  they  now  play  at  the  Hollis. 
Marie  Tempest,  Leonora  Braham,  Letty 
Lind  and  Hayden  Coffin  were  in  the 
original  cast. 

Philip  Hale. 

The’~ta\k"  that  passed  between  Mrs.  Mar- 
suple  and  her  mistress  was  of  that  excellent 
kind  that  passes  between  old  friends,  a per- 
fect understanding  giving  to  scraps  of 
phrases  their  full  meaning,  and  to  the 
merest  reference  a point. 

March  came  in  like  a wet  lamb.  Last 
night  March  roared  like  a lion. 

Close  the  books  of  weather  lore;  they 
are  dispiriting.  March  rain  spoils  more 
than  clothes.  March  water  is  worse 
than  a stain  in  cloth.  And  there  are 
■other  pertinent  and  dismal  saws. 


So  Mrs.  Nordica  is  to  be  presented 
with  a diadem,  not  with  a tiara,  or  tiar, 
as  was  first  announced.  We  are  glad 
it’s  a diadem,  for  we  did  not  see  clearly 
how  a tiara  would  become  her.  The 
tiara  was  originally  a kind  of  turban 
which  the  Kings  of  Persia  alone  had  a 
right  to  wear  straight  or  erect.  The 
Archangel  Uriel  also  wore  one  when 
Satan  saw  him,  and  the  tiara  and  the 
keys  are  the  badges  of  papal  dignity. 
The  diadem  is  also  of  Oriental  origin, 
but  it  will  be  more  ornamental  to  Nor- 
tiica's  head  than  any  tiara. 


This  reminds  us  that  Miss  Bauer- 
meister,  who.  has  been  friend,  coun- 
selor, confidante  to  innumerable  opera 
heroines  in  distress,  was  presented  last 
Saturday  afternoon  with  a very  hand- 
some be-diamoned  pin.  It  was  given 
in  the  name  of  “A  few  ladies  of  Bos- 
ton.” Certainly  Miss  Bauermeister  de- 
served this  tribute,  for  more  than  once 
she  has  by  her  versatility  and  courage 
saved  audiences  from  disappointment, 
when  if  she  had  not  been  present  the 
opera  would  have  been  changed  or  the 
public  dismissed. 

Mr.  J.  Gibbon  had  a maternal  uncle 
that  died  on  the  3d  of  March,  1678, 
which  was  the  anniversary  of  his  birth, 
and  who  many  years  before  foretold 
that  the  day  of  his  birth  would  be  that 
of  his  death. 


Hut  this  is  not  so  surprising  a?  the 
case  of  iho  beautiful  Lady  Diana  Rich,  j 
daughter  to  tlv-  Earl  of  Holland,-  who,  | 
as  she  was  walking  in  her  father’s  gar-  , 
den  at  Kensington,  to  take  the  fresh  | 
air  before  dinner,  about  11  o’clock, 
being" then  very  well,  met  with  her  own  I 
apparition,  habit,  and  everything,  as  in 
a looking  glass.  About  a month  after 
she  died  of  the  small-pox.  And  it  is  I 
said  that  her  sister,  the  Lady  Isabella 
Thynne,  saw  the  like  of  herself  also  | 
before  she  died. 


We  know  a woman  of  rare  intelli- 
gence and  sturdy  common  sense,  who, 
just  before  the  death  of  anyone  in  her 
family,  sees  her  sister,  who  died  years 
ago,  smiling  at  her  and  combing  her 
luxuriant  hair. 

They  that  have  been  asking  with  an 
ironical  snicker,  “What’s  become  of 
Mr.  Aubrey  Beardsley?”  are  referred  ! 
respectfully  to  the  first  number  of  the 
Savoy,  an  illustrated  quarterly.  Mr. 
BeAdsley  is  evidently  very  much  alive.  I 
He  appears  in  the  Savoy  as  a poet,  il- 
lustrator and  novelist.  His  designs  are 
as  audacious  as  ever,  and  his  prose  anil  I 
poetry  are  still  more  daring  than  his  | 
pictures.  The  title  of  his  romantic  se- 
rial story  is  “Under  the  Hill,”  and  it 
seems  as  though  he  intended  to  tell  the 
tale  of  Venus  and  Tannhauser  in  a dis- 
torted and  fantastic  way.  The  first 
sentence  is  a fair  example  of  prose  that 
will  confound  and  irritate  Mr.  Grad- 
grind,  who  gains  what  he  calls  knowl- 
edge by  reading  the  serious  monthly  j 
magazines:  "The  Abbe  Fanfreluche, 

having  lighted  off  his  horse,  stood 
doubtfully  for  a moment  beneath  the  j 
ombre  gateway  of  the  mysterious  Hill, 
troubled  with  an  exquisite  fear  lest  a 
day’s  travel  should  have  too  cruelly 1 
undone  the  labored  niceness  of  his 
dress.” 

Nor  will  the  brilliant  article  of  Mr. 
G.  Bernard  Shaw  in  the  Savoy  escape 
the  condemnation  of  the  burgess.  Will 
the  following  statement  pass  unchal- 
lenged? “If  from  the  fine  art  of  today 
we  set  aside  feelingless  or  prosaic  art, 
which  is,  properly,  not  fine  art  at  all, 
we  may  safely  refer  most  of  the  rest 
to  feeling  produced  by  the  tea-pot,  the 
bottle,  or  the  hypodermic  syringe.  An 
exhibition  of  the  cleverest  men  and 
women  in  London  at  5 P.  M.,  with  their 
afternoon  tea  cut  off,  would  shatter 
many  illusions.  Tea  and  coffee  and  cig- 
arettes produce  conversation;  lager 
beer  and  pipes  produce  routine  journal- 
ism; wine  and  gallantry  produce  bril- 
liant journalism,  essays  and  novels; 
brandy  and  cigars  produce  violently  de- 
votional or  erotic  poetry;  morphia  pro- 
duces tragic  exaltation  (useful  on  the 
stage);  and  sobriety  produces  an  aver- 
age curate’s  sermon.”  Remember,  how- 
ever, that  Mr.  Shaw  is  a man  of  rigid 
theories  and  practices.  “I  have  my- 
self,” says  Mr.  Shaw,  “tried  the  ex- 
periment of  not  eating  meat  or  drink- 
ing tea,  coffee  or  spirits  for  more  than 
a dozen  years  past,  without,  as  far  as 
I can  discover,  placing  myself  at  more  I 
than  my  natural  disadvantages  rela- 
tively to  those  colleagues  of  mine  who 
patronize  the  slaughterhouse  and  the  j 


the  especial  favor  of  the  King.  They; 
attempt  to  woo  the  Governor’s  daugh-j 
ters,  and  are  laughed  at  for  their  pains.: 
In  the  meanwhile  the  real  Prince  enters; 
in  disguise.  No  one  knows  him  except 
the  audience;  it  recognizes  him  at  once. 
First  of  all  he  falls  in  love  with  Chris- 
tina. Then  he  meets  the  Governor, 
who  recognizes  the  Prince’s  likeness  to. 
the  Prince,  and  joke-smitten,  proposes: 
that  the  Prince  impersonate  himself  for 
'the  fun  there  may  be  in  it.  The  Prince| 
accepts  the  proposition.  He  hears  the. 
complaints  cf  the  populace  regarding: 
their  jocular  ruler,  and  he  grants  their 
petitions..  He  ratifies  the  bogus  honors 
of  Erling-  and  Tortenssen,  and  they  im- 
i mediately  win  their  loves. 

The  poor  Governor,  the  gander  and 
the  snapper  of  the  elastic,  becomes  one 
of  his  own  dancing  hussars. 

Dr.  Carr  has  met  the  waltz  song  in 
mortal  combat.  The  waltz  song  con- 
quered, and  Old-Man-of-the-Sea-like  it 
straddled  his  shoulders,  and  he  could 
not  rid  himself  of  it,  though  he  rubbed 
against  walls  and  through  hedges.  He 
also  has  sampled  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan’s 
fountain,  and  should  some  of  Dr.  Carr’s 
melodies  stray  into  Sir  Arthur’s  parlor 
he  would  be  justified  in  locking  them  in 
his  jewel  case  with  other  heirlooms. 
This  music  of  Dr.  Carr’s  is  labeled 
popular:  it  reeks  of  popularity;  a man 
with  half  an  ear  can  carry  away  yards 
of  it  and  reel  them  into  unending 
whistles.  It  is  good  music  to  dance  to, 
and  when  the  good  folks  on  the  stage 
are  not  watching  the  tight-trousered 
troops  trip,  they  trip  themselves.  Yet  I 
with  it  ail  Dr.  Carr  has  not  given  us 
one  distinctive  melody  nor  one  in  the  [ 
least  characteristic. 

The  company  is  a good  one.  Mr. 
Julius  Steger  sang  well,  and  his  Prince 
had  repose.  Cairns  James  has  a pair 
of  nimble  legs.  His  one  bit  of  work, 
which  sticks  to  the  memory  is  his  song, 
or  to  be  correct,  his  recitative: 

Quixotic  in  his  enterprise,  and  hopeless  his  | 
adventure  is, 

Who  seeks  for  jocularities  that  haven't  yet 
been  said. 

John  Le  Hay  was  grotesque  as  the 
Syndic.  He  conquered  with  a laugh 
before  he  spoke  a word.  It  is  a laugh  I 
worth  many  sous  to  its  fortunate  owner. 
Mr.  Snow  is  another  man  with  a mag-: 
nificent  pair  of  legs.  -Those  legs  lead 
the  dancing. 

Nancy  McIntosh  has  a sweet  voice 
which  won  her  many  favors.  She  is 
a sympathetic  little  body  with  eyes  that 
cast  themselves  down  in  a manner  that 
is  shy.  So  long  as  she  sticks  to  sing- 
ing and  to  modest  maidens  that  love 
as  modest  maidens  should,  she  will  be 
many  times  encored. 


distillery.” 

It  was  on  the  3d  of  March,  1S62,  that 
Gautier  said  he  could  not  write  except 
at  the  printing  house  of  the  Moniteur. 
“They  print  as  they  receive  my  copy. 
The  smell  of  printing  ink  is  the  only 
thing  that  can  keep  me  going.  You 
cannot  judge  impersonally  of  your  ar- 
ticle until  you  see  it  in  proof.”  And 
on  that  same  day  lie  praised  Verdi  be- 
cause he  had  conceived  the  idea  of  put- 
ting in  music  trou  trou  trou  instead  of 
tra  tra  tra  to  sad  words. 

11  HIS  EXCELLENCY.” 

“His  Excellency,”  a comic  opera  in 
two  acts,  libretto  by  W.  S.  Gilbert  and 
music  by'  Dr.  Osmond  Carr,  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Tremont  Theatre  last 
evening  for  the  first  time  in  Boston. 
The  audience  was  in  an  encoring  mood. 
Gustave  Howl,?  was  the  conductor. 
Here  is  the  cast: 

The  Prince  Regent,  disguised 

T,Ir.  Julius  Steger 

George  Griffenfeld,  Governor  of  Elsinore 

Mr.  Cairns  James 
Erling  Sykke,  a sculptor.  ..Mr.  William  Phllp 
Dr.  Tortenssen,  a physician. . .Mr.  A.  Cramer 

Mats  Munck,  Syndic  of  Elsinore 

Mr.  John  Le  Hay 

Corp.  Harold Mr.  Ernest  Snow 

A Sentry  Mr.  T.  Ryley 

j First  Officer Mr.  Clements 

Second  Officer  Mr.  J.  Jamison 

I Christina,  a ballad  singer 

Miss  Nancy  McIntosh 

Thora,  Grlffenfeld’s  daughter 

Miss  Ethel  Sydney 

Nanna;  Griffenfeld's  daughter 

Miss  Gertrude  Aylward 
Dame  Hocla  Cortjandt.  a lady  of  prop- 
erty   Miss  Alice  Barnett 

Blanca,  a Vivandiere Miss  Violet  Dene 

If  the  only  humorous  idea  to  build  its 
nest  in  the  brain  of  Mr.  Gilbert  had 
been  a ballet  of  the  King’s  Hussars,  he 
would  not  have  lived  in  vain  nor  died 
unrewarded.  No  scene  has  for  many 
weary  days  caused  such  a smile  of  per- 
fect humor  to  tickle  the  facial  muscles 
of  our  friend,  the  habitual  play-goer, 
and  such  a shout  of  unregretted  hilar- 
ity to  spring  unchecked  f-om  his  throat. 
Second  only  to  Mr.  Gilbert's  dancing- 
hussars  idea  is  that  of  His  practical 
joking  Governor.  Mr.  Gilbert  was,  in- 
deed, prodigal  with  his  gifts  when  he 


y,  yh 

First  of  Six  “Tuesday  Evenings 
of  Song”  in  Association  Hall- 
Concert  by  the  Arlington  Street 
Church  Quartet. 

The  first  of  a series  of  vocal  con- 
certs under  the  management  of  Mr. 
William  Heinrich  and  Miss  Julia  A. 
Terry,  was  given  last  evening  In  Asso- 
: elation  Hall.  The  singers  were  the 
1 choir  of  the  Arlington  Street  Church 
' quartet,  Mrs.  Patrick- Walker,  Miss  Ed- 
mands,  Mr.  Rlcketson  and  Mr.  Sargent. 
Mrs.  Alma  Faunce  Smith  was  the  ac- 
companist. The  program  included 
Schumann’s  “Spanischer  Liederspiel, 
Schubert’s  “Secret,”  ‘■Impatience,  and 
Schumann’s  "Hidalgo”  (Mr.  KJcke^ 
son);  Schubert’s  "Resting  Place, 
“Faith  in  Spring”  and  'L°ves  Mes- 
sage” (Miss  Edmands);  Schuberts  My 
I Hawk  is  Tired,”  “The  Watercourse 
and  "Withered  Flowers  (Mr.  Sargent) 
Schumann’s  “Moonlight  111  N°t 

1 Complain,"  “Dedication”  (Mrs.  Walker.) 
Seneca  in  his  essay  entitled  Ut  a 
Happy  Life,”  speaks  of  the  ways  In 
which  men  waste  their  days  and  nights 
and  call  life  short.  “You  shall  have 
some  people  perpetually  playing  with 
their  fingers,  whistling,  humming,  anu 
talking  to  themselves;  and  others  spend 
their  time  in  the  composing,  hearing,  or 
reciting  of  songs,  and  lampoons. 

We  live  In  an  age  and  in  a city  where 
the  singing  of  songs  is  regarded  theo- 
retically by  many  as  of  educational 
value  even  when  there  Is  much  or  little 
pleasure  in  the  hearing;  and  if  Seneca 
were  now  prominent  In  Boston  ne 
would  no  doubt  be  found  at , cPn,ceIAf ' 

his  name  would  he  enrolled  high  In  tne 

list  of  patrons  who  enjoy  the  fictitious 
reputation  of  lending  respectability, 
directly  to  the  performance,  and  Indi- 
rectly to  the  composers,  dead  or  alive, 
who  are  thus  indorsed. 

Now  such  concerts  as  those  proposed 
by  Mr.  Heinrich  and  Miss  Terry  should 
be  welcome  here,  for  instrumental  mu- 
sic Is  cultivated  at  the  expense  of  cer- 
tain kinds  of  vocal  music.  It  Is  true 
there  are  societies  for  the  perform- 


e of  oratorios  and  cfflitatas. 

re  are  societies  for  the  singing  oi 
le  part  songs.  But  the  mixed  quartet 
-leglected,  except  In  church  service, 
should  be  a pleasure,  then,  under 
orable  conditions,  to  hear  In  con- 
t the  leading  church  quartets.  Sucn 
certs  may  give  an  opportunity  tor 
ring  delightful  music,  that  Is  com- 
atlvcly  unknown  to  the  general  pu  J- 

program  devoted  to  any  particular 
lposer,  or  to  two  such  composers  as 
inbert  and  Schumann,  Is  apt  to  be 
notonous.  This  charge  of  monotony 
to  be  brought  Justly  against  he 
cert  of  last  evening.  To  be  sure, 

3 a good  thing  to  hear  Mr.  RIcketson 
g '‘The  Hidalgo,”  or  to  observe  the 
• legato  of  Mrs.  Walker  in  Moon- 
lt.”  But  here  comes  Mr.  Sargent 
h three  songs  of  hopeless,  depressing 
ure.  In  the  first  he  assures  the 
die  that  he  Is  tired  of  all  things, 

I are  his  hawk,  greyhound  and  horse, 
the  second  he  melts  snow,  and  lit 
same  time  points  out  his  loves 
>de  by  burning  tears.  In  the  third 
plunges  deeper  into  grief  and  looks 
ward  to  sleeping  with  withered  tlow- 
i in  a carefully  dug  grave.  Even  if 
. Sargent  should  sing  these  songs 
h gloomv  zest  so  that  his  woe  were 
■lable  luxury,  there  would  still  be 
ack  of  contrast,  especially  when  the 
nnerlsms  of  Schubert  had  been  pre- 
usly  emphasized  by  other  singers, 
f ,-ourse  it  is  the  eminently  respect- 
e thing  to  begin  a series  of  concerts 
h selections  from  Schubert  or  Schu- 
nn  and  to  close  with  selections  from 
iannes  Brahms  But,  men  and  breth- 
admlrable  as  are  many  songs  of 
lubert  and  Schumann,  they  are  too 
'lillir.  Their  beauty  would  be  more 
ireclated  If  they  were  doled  out  with 
lost  miserly  regret.  The  man  that 
ells  constantly  in  the  presence  of 
untains  is  impressed  by  them  no 
re  than  If  he  were  obliged  to  look 
lv  at  mole-hills.  A miscellaneous 
'.gram  last  evening  would  have  given 
. re  genuine  pleasure.  It  might  have 
•n  been  a mixture  of  religious  and 
ular  music.  As  the  mysterious  stars 
re  shrouded,  music  might  have  led 
soul  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
. st  Composer. 

* * • 

he  singers,  who  were  applauded 
irttly  by  a good-sized  audience,  are 
ll-known  here  and  their  merits  and  | 
isible  fallings  are  familiar.  It  would 
an  Idle  task  to  go  through  the  pro-  j 
im  In  detail.  The  solo  numbers  were 
ig  with  sincerity.  If  not  with  lrre-  1 
tible  effect.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
■ quartet  was  not  more  freely  used 
a quartet.  The  suspicion  that  the 
ces  did  not  blend  might  then  have 
■n  removed.  As  for  the  “Spanischer 
•derspiel,”  it  seems  to  me  one  of 
lumann’s  weakest  and  most  uninter-  r 
lng  works.  It  js  so  labored,  occ.a- 
nally  so  tortured,  and  almost  al-  , 
i.ys  so  far  from  Spanish  romantic  and  j 
islcal  thought. 

* * * 

'he  next  concert  of  the  series  will  be 
-en  by  a selected  quartet  the  17th, 
e program  will  include  a quartet  by 
orak;  songs  by  R.  Strauss,  Bungert 
d Von  Flelitz,  also  some  songs  by 
itch  composers,  followed  by  a lieder- 
lel  by  H.  Hofmann,  entitled,  “Spring 
Id  Love."  March  21  the  Central 
lurch  quartet  will  be  heard  in  a 
:irns  program;  April  14  the  Trinity 
Lurch  quartet  in  a Shakspeare  pro- 
jam; April  21,  the  Old  South  quartet 
a Goethe  and  Heine  program.  T eon- 

153  that  I look  forward  to  the  last 
ree  concerts  with  lively  expectation, 
r these  poets  have  fired  the  muse  of 
any  composers;  April  28  the  Berkeley 
■mple  quartet  will  be  beard  in  a 
ahms  program. 

Philip  Hat.tc 

Every  independent  writer  since  Job  has 
bpeared  “fresh”  to  smug  complacency,  and 
I essayist  should  never  countenance  smug- 
*ry.  if  he  would  hold  any  status  with  book 

en. 


And  for  students  of  the  drama  there 
is  a new  book,  “Lo  Tartu ffe  des  comd- 
dlens”  by  P.  Regnier,  price  7 fr.  50. 

’Twason  March  4,  1800,  that  Victor 
Hugo  said:  “Men  who  love  women 

make  books  in  which  they  tell  of  their 
sufferings  ..  n account  of  love;  for  one 
loves  only  that  which  has  caused  or 
causes  pain.  This  explains  maternity." 

And  it  was  on  the  same  day  of  the 
same  year  that  a strutting,  pompous, 
smutty  little  philosopher  remarked,  as 
from  a tripod,  "To  never  speak  of 
oneself  to  others  and  to  always  speak 
to  them  of  themselves  Is  the  entire  art 
of  pleasing.  Everybody  knows  this, 
and  everybody  forgets  it." 

Do  you  not  often  hear  tliiS  expression; 
"He  never  talks  about  himself."  This  ' 
is  mentioned  always  in  commendation. 
Must  the  inference  then  be  that  the  ; 
talk  was  chiefly  concerning  the  man  ! 
who  praised  the  modest  fellow'.’ 

To  X.  X.  X.— Yes,  Lola  Beeth.  who 
\ was  here  last  week,  is  the  woman  who 
1 -wrote  about  a year  ago,  in  reference  to 
tlie  question  of  stage  kissing:  “To  kiss 
on  the  stage  is  a duty,  which  is  only 
turned  Into  pleasure  when  it  is  done 
behind  the  scenes.” 

Let  ‘fts  now  praise  famous  men.  Mr. 
Nicholas  Wood  of  Harrisom.  in  the 
County  of  Kent,  England,  yeoman,  did 
with  ease  eat  a whole  sheep  of  sixteen 
shillings  price,  and  that  raw,  at  one 
meal;  at  another  time  he  ate  thirty 
dozen  of  pigeons.  At  the  Lord  Wot- 
ton’s,  ill  Kent,  he  ate.  at  one  meal, 
fourscore  and  four  rabbits,  which  num- 
ber would  have  sufficed  a hundred 
threescore  and  eight,  men,  allowing  to 
each  half  a rabbit.  Here  is  food  enough 
for  the  contemplation  today.  And  yet, 
Mr.  Wood  performed  still  more  surpris- 
ing feats,  which  we  may  possibly  re- 
cord tomorrow. 

To  Bella:  Mr.  Maurice  Farkoa.  who 

is  in  "An  Artist's  Model,”  is  not  a j 
Hungarian  as  you  suggest;  at  least 
he  claims  to  be  the  son  of  a French 
father  and  an  English  mother.  He 
was  educated  in  France.  He  first  made 
his  name  in  songs  of  the  East  in  Eng- 
lish, French,  Greek  and  Turkish. 

Replying  to  the  Lowell  Courier's  crit- 
icism that  his  proposed  new  maga-  . 
zine,  the  Dry  Cow,  would  not  furnish  | 
the  cream  of  literature,  our  correspond- 
ent, F.  H.  M„  says;  “Very  true,  but 
in  that  respect  it  would  be  on  all  fours 
with  the  Wot  Dog,  or  the  Black  Cat; 
besides  my  only  aim  is  to  later  on 
supply  a little  of  the  milk  of  human 
kindness,  new  so  conspicuously  lack- 
ing in  local  literature.” 

The  age  of  chivalry  is  not  gone.  Wit- 
ness this  tale  of  the  late  Paris  Carni- 
val. A Halles  saleswoman  went  out 
to  look  at  the  procession.  She  foundi 
on  her  return  that  her  jewels,  worth] 
$1500,  had  been  stolen  in  her  absence. 
On  the  table  the  thief  had  left  this 
note:  “A  thousand  regrets  for  noli 

having  found  in  this  chamber  by  far 
its  loveliest  jewel!”  

g - # J~Z  ( fy  b j 


dlsagrernhiih yrrjlfp^ir  manrf 
isms  will  always  call  for  r«ipectful  l 
tent! an.  although  she  Irak  os  no  mark 
effect.  She  v.-as  heard  o hrr  best  ■ 
vantage  perhaps  In  the  simplo  a 
prett.v  song  from  Mr.  IS.  A.  I'. 
comb's  opera  "Betty." 

The  singers’  were  undoubtedly  pan 
capped  by  t'ne  ae.-bmpnnisi,  w ' did  l 
seem  to  be  'n  the  vein.  1 i'c  ae.co 
pa niments  were  too  often  hard,  rig 
and  boisterous,  and  ihrv  v.  ere  not 
ways  accurate.  There  was  a small  a 
applausive  audience. 

r.HiLir  11  \n: 


id. 

al- 

id 


And  they  said.  Go  to,  let  us  build  us  a 
tower,  whose  top  may  reach  unto  heaven. 


You  know  the  fate  of  that  proud, 
Isoartng  apartment  house.  Not  that  the 
'Babylonian  contractors  necessarily  In- 
tended to  scale  heaven  any  more  than 
did  the  builders  of  the  enormity  In 
| Commonwealth  Avenue.  The  expres- 
llsion  quoted  above  is  mere  hyperbole 
j [for  great,  height.  The  upper  stories 
[were  probably  used  as  sleeping  places 
I for  the  chief  priests  in  the  summertime. 
.There  they  could  cool  themselves,  free 
I from  mosquitoes.  No  doubt  there  were 
■elevators  and  electric'  bells. 


Wild  tales  have  been  told  about  the 
height  of  the  Babel,  as  the  house  was 
In  all  likelihood  called.  Some  believed 
it  was  about  2500  feet,  , St.  Jerome  es- 
timated it  at  four  miles.  Unfortunately 
there  is  a difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  height  was  perpendicular, 
or  ascending,  along  a winding  path- 
way. At  any  rate,  the  Lord  came  down, 
looked  at  the  tower  and  scattered  the 
contractors  and  all  concerned  from 
thence  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth. 


Why  should  this  towering  evil  be  al- 
lowed to  spread  In  town?  There  was 
a time  when  civic  pride  would  have 
stifled  the  very  suggestion  of  such  a 
building.  As  long  ago  as  1861  Richard 
F.  Burton,  in  his  “City  of  the  Saints” — 
a book  well  worth  reading  today — de- 
riding "such  freaks  as  the  Americo- 
Grecian  capitol  at  Richmond,  a barn 
with  the  tritest  of  all  exordiums,”  re- 
marked: “Better  far  the  warehouses 
of  Boston,  with  their  monoliths  and 
frontages  of  rough  Quincy  granite;  they, 
at  least,  are  unpretending  and  of  na- 
tive growth,  no  bad  test  of  the  native 
mind.” 


Mr.  Wralter  Damrosch,  talking  freely 
with  a New  York  reporter,  praised  Bos- 
ton, and  said:  "Whoever  heard  Mr. 

Higglnson  telling  what  the  receipts  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  were?”  i 
Mr.  Damrosch  Is  an  acute  observer. 
Mr.  Higglnson  is  not  inclined  toward 
garrulity.  Newspaper  men,  howpver 
courteously  they  may  be  received,  are 
also  aware  of  this  fact,  and  they  man 
the  pumps  in  a spirit  of  desperation. 


Thus  does  Mr.  Walter  Blackburn 
arte  counter  gallantly  in  The  Fly 
■ eaf  to  Mr.  E.  S.  Martin’s  delicate 
ow.  Mr.  Martin,  who  writes  at  his 
bSe  for  Harper’s  Weekly,  apparently 
| tnnot  understand  how  an  author  may 
i imprudent  enough  to  side  with  a 
nail  minority.  Success  and  the  lust 

I the  world  have  at  last  turned  Mr. 
aitin  into  a counselor  to  the  Philis- 
.us,  not  of  East  Aurora,  but  of  Rich 
merica.  Or  as  Mr.  Harte  puts  it,  "Mr. 
artin  is  a much  better  Tory  than  he 
a humorist;”  and  there  is  a "clique 
comfortables,  who  regard  literature 
it  as  the  sacred  tables  of  the  human 
ind,  but  as  a mere  game  for  people 
taste.” 


It  was  on  March  5,  1857,  that  Thdophile 
Gautier,  the  keen  critic  sumptuops  In 
style,  had  the  audacity  to  remark  that 
he  was  never  moved  at  the  play  when 
a father  pressed  his  long-lost  daughter 
against  the  buttons  of  his  waistcoat. 
"I  see  only  the  folds  of  the  girl’s  dress, 
for  I am  of  a subjective  nature." 

What  business  have  the  Italians  in 
Abyssinia? 


The  members  of  the  Yale  crew  are 
deed  courteous.  They  asked  the  per- 
Ission  of  the  Faculty  to  go  to  Henley. 

A contemporary  speaks  of  "Lowell 
llzens,  titled  and  untitled.”  How's 
Is?  Are  there  Jukes  and  Earls  or 
en  Baronets  in  the  City  of  Spindles? 

does  our  neighbor  refer  simply  to 
donels  and  Judges? 


Do  you  say  that  "Umpty-Umpty  Ay” 
sung  by  Miss  Studholme  is  silly  on 
count  of  an  unmeaning  refrain?  Re- 
amber  "Lillibullero.”  The  burden  of 
at  famous  political  song,  which  Uncle 
’by  delighted  in  whistling  after  the 
evolution,  was  sheer  gibberish. 


Postage  stamp  collectors  may  like  to 
■:';,‘i  I'OW  that  an  exhaustive  book  on 
'<mch  stamps  has  just  been  published 
is  by  Georges  Brunei,  and  the  full 
le  is  "Le  Timbre-poste  francaise- 
I ude  historique  et  anecdotique  dc  la 
I ste  et  du  timbre  en  France  et  dans 
!.?.r.  h colonies  franeaises."  it  is  illustrated 
th  fac  similes  of  stamps.  It  costs  6 
Jftjttf:  ines  50  centimes. 


Concert  Given  by  Aimes  Thomson, 
Soprano,  and  James  Fitch  Thom- 
son, Baritone,  in  Chickering  Hall 
Last  Evening. 

Mrs.  Agnes  Thomson,  soprano,  and 
Mr.  James  Fitch  Thomson,  baritone, 
gave  a concert  last  evening  in  Chicker- 
ing Hall.  Mr.  Charles  Der.nde  was  the 
accompanist.  The  program  included 
songs  by  Arne,  Purcell,  Handel,  Hatton. 
Massenet,  Vidal,  Faure,  Bruch.  Dvorak, 
Von  Wickede;  songs  by  these  local  com- 
posers—Foote,  Miss  Lang,  Den  nee, 
Johns,  Mrs.  Beach,  Newcomb,  Chad- 
wick, and  duets  by  Verdi  and  Abt. 
Twenty-five  songs  and  three  duets: 
Truly  a long  program,  and  some  of 
the  numbers  might  well  have  been 
omitted.  Twelve  of  these  songs  were 
by  local  composers.  This  homage  was 
rather  overdone.  There  -re  song  V. ri:  ,-s 
outside  of  Boston  v-iio  are  rom ■ :■  1 1 ■ - m 
ly  unknown  here.  It  is  a sin  uln-  -act 
that  many  singers  when  thev  a now 
in  town  feel  it  their  duly  io  show  gee  i 
will,  by  including  in  tv-ir  - program 
songs  that  are  of  only  parochial  in- 
terest. Perhaps  they  Bel  it  a ds-iv; 
perhaps  they  third:  thnl  bv  the  ex- 
hibition of  such  kindly  feeling  the-  will 
attract  a larger  audit  nee.  But  :i 
singer  of  strength  should  not  look  for 
such  uncertain  props, 
j Mr.  Thomson  has  a £ootI  voice,  that 
J lends  itself  easily  to  music  calknc?  fr.r 
j viri.s  or  tender  treatment.  csn. 

easily  last  night,  with  much  teihuir  i. 

] proficiency.  His  use  of  the  ie-o.lo  was 
i to  be  commended.  His  attack  and  in- 
tonation were  excellent,  and  hi.s  par  a ■>- 
!«?:  was  musical.  Tie  took  Arne's 
. “Where  the  Bee  Sucks"  and  Purcell  .- 
“Nymphs  and  Shenherds,"  wl>h  exr-  - 
gerated  and  Ineffective  swiftness.  N«r 
did  he  by  any  show  «,f  art  extricate  the 
j three  gypsy  songs  of  Dvorak  from  their 
native  bog  of  stupidity.  But  much  that 
lie  did,  even  in  vapid  songs  unworthy 
| his  attention,  was  admirable. 

Mrs.  Agnes  Thomson  is  a.  woman  of 
attractive  personality,  who  sang 
modestly  and  at  times  with  moderate 
success.  Her  voice  is  not  warm,  it  is 
not  sympathetic.  The  personality  of  i.h- 
singer,  and  the  fact  they  she  has  no 


These  Abyssinians  are  fine  fellows. 
The  antiquity  and  nobility  of  their  fam- 
ily is  indisputable,  for  they  derive  their 
descent  from  Menelek,  son  of  Solomon 
by  the  Queen  of  Sheba.  They  esteem 
salt  highly;  so  that  they  say  of  a 
millionaire,  "He  eateth  salt.”  Long 
ago  they  had  a habit  of  detaining 
guests;  thus  Pedro  Covilhao,  the  first 
Portuguese  envoy  (A.  D.  1499),  lived 
and  died  a prisoner  there.  They  have 
known  war  and  disaster  and  the  pangs 
of  slavery.  Forty  years  ago  Abys-  j 
sinian  girls  were  much  prized  (because 
] their  skins  are  always  cool);  they  sel- 
Ulom  were  sold  for  less  than  $100,  and 
■often  brought  $300.  A traveler  describes 
them  as  of  the  steatopygous  breed, 
broad-shouldered,  thin-flanked,  fine- 
limbed.  "None  of  them  had  handsome 
features,  but  the  short  curly  hair  that 
stands  on  end  being  concealed  under  a 
kerchief,  there  was  something  pretty 
in  the  brow,  eyes  and  upper  part  of 
j the  nose,  coarse  and  sensual  in  the 
■ pendent  lips,  large  jowl  and  projecting 
mouth,  uThilst  the  whole  had  a com- 
i bination  of  piquancy  with  sweetness.” 


I The  awful  apparition  of  Mr.  T.  Hall 
] Caine  confronts  him  that  uses  an  au- 
(thor’s  calendar  this  month.  'Twas  of 
Mr.  Caine  that  Max  Beerbohm  said: 
j "His  formless,  flowing  cloak  is  as  one 
of  his  own  novels,  25  editions  latent  in 
the  folds  of  it.  Melodrama  crouches 
upon  the  brim  of  his  sombrero.  His 
tie  is  a publisher's  Announcement.  His 
boots  are  copyright.” 

“Yes,"  remarked  Old  Chimes,  “Mr. 
Tubbs  is  a very  polite  man.  I saw  him 
get  up  in  a street  car  the  other  day  and 
give  his  seat  to  two  women." 

It  was  on  the  5th  of  March,  1858,  that 
a Paris  spendthrift  opened  his  desk  in 
the  presence  of  his  friends  and  stag- 
gered them  by  producing  1500  bank- 
notes of  100  francs.  He  fingered  them 


lovingly,  put  them  back  In  tho  drawer, 
and1  said:  “I  owe  you  all  money,  but, 

* strange  to  say,  It  would  bore  mc  terrlbly 
i to  pay  you.  Will  you  let  me  off  for  a ; 

supper?”  

Mr.  Lebon  of  the  French  Academy  of  . 
Sciences  thinks  that  "opacity  is  a phe-  j 
uomenon-  which  only  exists  for  an  eye 
like  ours;  constructed  a little  bit  differ-  | 
‘ eni  ly,  it  could  see  through  a brick  wall." 
This  apropos  of  the  X rays.  Truly  a 
sage  remark.  We  suppose  "it"  refers 
t6  eye. 

Down  in  Maine  children  play  a game 
I called  “Holst  the  Sail,”  a form  of  hide- 

I and-seek  with  equal  sides  and  two  cap- 
' tains.  In  Albany  Street,  Boston,  the 
"kids”  call  It  "Hoist  the  Green  Sail.” 
Does  anyone  know  the  origin  of  the 
name  of  this  game? 

This  surprising  Nicholas  Wood,  whom 
we  mentioned  yesterday,  made  an  end 
of  a whole  hog  at  once;  and  after  it 
(for  fruit)  swallowed  three  pecks  of 
damsons,  after  he  had  broken  his  fast, 
having  (as  he  said)  eaten  one  pottle  of 
milk,  one  pottle  of  pottage,  with  bread, 
butter  and  cheese.  On  another  occa- 
sion, "He  ate  in  my  presence”  saith 
Taylor,  the  water  poet,  “six  penny 
wheaten  loaves,  three  six  penny  veal 
pies,  one  pound  of  sweet  butter,  one 
good  dish  of  thornback,  and  a shiver  of 
a peck  loaf,  of  an  inch  thick— and  all 
in  tlie  space  of  an  hour;  the  house 
yielded  no  more,  and  so  lie  departed 
unse  tisfied." 


hi 
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If  you  are  a Peer,  or  a banker,  or  a large- 
acri-d  country  gentleman,  why,  by  all  means, 
be  a poet  likewise.  But  if,  being  poor,  you 
feel  yourself  a great  genius,  capable  of  idyls 
more  musical  than  Tennyson's,  and  of  ar- 
ticles more  brilliant  than  those  in  the  Satur- 
day Review,  apprentice  yourself  to  a grocer 
or  a bailor.  This  is  sound  advice,  and  there- 
fore will  not  be  followed. 


Two  qien.  that  looked  like  sailors  on 
a holiday  went  into  a bookshop  in 
Cdrnhill.  One  asked  boldly  for  “Cam- 
eron's Braggadocio.”  The  clerk  never 
I urr.ed  a halr,vand  told  the  seeker  the 
book  was  not  in  stock.  “I  told  you, 
Jim.  it  was  a scarce  book;  but  I have 
seen  it,  and  I want  it.”  Now,  what  do 
you  suppose  is  the  title  of  the  desired 
volume?  Why,  our  old  friend  Boc- 
caccio's Decameron,  a book  which  is  a 
| constant  delight  to  that  indefatigable 
I collector,  the  Watch  and  Ward  Society. 

J As  an  interesting  reminiscence  of 
English  manners  m English  theatres, 

■ we  recall  the  fact  that  when  “An  Art- 
I ist's  Model”  was  first  produced  in  Lon- 
don "members  of  the  audience  greeted 
I (be  last  two  or  three  scenes  with  such 
suggestions  as  'Chuck  it!’  ‘Cut  the 
r clcle!’  and  even  'Go  off!’  ” See  The 
Sketch.  Feb.  6,  1895.  And  yet  charming 
Marie  Tempest  and  Letty  Lind  were  on 

the  stage.  

Mr.  Walter  Damrosch  flatters  Boston 
aT  the  expense  of  truth  when  he  ex- 
pects the  first  local  opera  will  be  here. 
New  Orleans  has  had  an  established 
loc-al  opera  for  years.  Philadelphia  has 
a, ready  an  opera  peculiar  to  the  city 
and  maintained  by  the  citizens.  Ahd 
have  we  not  local  opera?  Surely  the 
Castle  Square  company  Is  an  institu- 
tion. with  a repertory  including  operet- 
tas rnd  serious  operas.  Nor  would  we 
he  surprised  at  any  time  if  Mr.  Rose 
should  announce  a production  of  "Die 
Walkiire"  with  Mr.  William  Wolff  as 
Wotan.  ' 

We  regret  to  learn  that  there  is  at 
last  a serious  dispute  beween  the  de 
Rcszke  brothers  concerning  the  secret 
of  their  vocal  strength.  Jean  praises 
publicly  the  efficacy  of  one  remedy,  and  . 
Edouard  is  Just  as  earnest  in  extolling 
another.  

Mr.  Stanton  Abbott,  before  engaging 
I in  a six-round  bout  with  Mr.  Farley 
that  finished  “with  an  exemplification, 
r f a scientific  knock-out,”  lectured 
. learnedly  and  easily  on  boxing  in  the 
\ lime  of  Homer.  And  then  Greek  met 
Creek.  Alas,  that  this  was  in  Provi- 
dence. The  glory  is  departed  from  Bos- 
ton. Yet  educational  slugging  should 
find  here  its  true  abiding  place. 

The  6th  of  March,  1857,  there  were  68 
chances  for  a brilliant  marriage  in 
Paris,  for  there  were  68  eminent  mar- 
riage portions  waiting  husbands.  How 
flo  wo  know  this,  now  that  the  brides 
i f that  year  are  old  and  pale,  or  old 
and  rubicund,  or  mere  dust  and  ashe.-,? 
Because  the  announcements  of  these 
marriage  possibilities  were  posted  at 
the  c !ub  of  the  rue  Royale. 


Mr.  W.  J.  Henderson  says  in  the  New 
York  Times  that  the  only  Elsa  to  be 
< umpired  with  Ternina’s  was  that  of 
Christine  Nilsson.  He  praises  Termna 
in  glowing,  purple  phrases. 


.T.  G.  P.  of  Cincinnati  writes  in  refer- 
to  “no  full  moon  in  February:” 
.Ba,  -?  the  Interval  between  full  moons 
r over  29%  clays,  and  the  length  Mi 


February,  excluding  leap  years,  only 
28  days,  common  sense  would  show  any 
one  lhat  such  an  event  must  happen 
with  comparative  frequency.  But  since 
full  moon  occurs  at  a certain  absolute  I 
time,  this  particular  hour  of  absolute 
time  may  be  February  In  Europe,  and  ! 
January  in  the  United  States.— Likewise 
while  it  is  yet  February  In  the  United 
States,  it  will  be  March  in  Europe.  In 
177:1  and  1798  there  was  no  full  moon  In 
February  In  the  United  States,  tho'  i 
there  was  in  Europe.  In  1809  there  was 
none  either  in  Europe  or  the  United 
States,  or  anywhere  excepting  in  East- 
ern Siberia,  Eastern  Australia,  and 
part  of  Polynesia.  It  is  not  strictly 
true  that  there  was  no  full  moon  in 
February,  I860,  on  the  globe.  Full 
rrmon  occurred  that  year  March  1,  llh. 
Kim.  A.  M.,  Greenwich  time.  Now 
by  common  consent,  the  day  begins 
i t longitude,  12  hours  west  of  Green- 
wich, but  when  we  had  arrived  at  longi- 
tude llh.  52m.  west,  it  would  still  have 
been  February,  and  therefore  In  that 
narrow  strip,  8 minutes  of  longitude  [' 
wide,  full  moon  fell  in  February.  In  | 
1817  there  was  no  full  moon  in  Febru- 
ary on  the  globe.  Full  moon  then  , 
occurred  on  January  31,  8h.  28m.  A.  M., 
Greenwich  time,  at  which  hour  Febru- 
ary had  not  anywhere  begun;  ar.d  not 
again  until  March  2,  3h.  Sm.  A.  M., 
when  February  had  everywhere  passed 
away." 


Tt  is  high  time  that  the  dwellers  on 
the  coast  should  consider  the  economics 
of  stranded  whales.  The  ordinary  whale 
season  at  Nahant  is  short  and  un- 
savory. The  beast  furnishes  copy  in 
the  silly  season,  and  poisons  the  con- 
licuous  atmosphere.  But  the  next 
whale  should  be  used  as  a cure  for 
rheumatism.  The  "whale  cure"  is 
known  and  appreciated  in  Australia. 
Two  or  three  years  ago  a gentleitian  of 
creasy  elbow  and  general  sporting  pro- 
clivities, handicapped  by  rheumatism, 
we s walking  along  the  coast  of  Two- 
fold Bay.  On  the  beach  was  a dead 
whale,  already  cut  open.  The  sufferer 
made  for  tt.  and  jumped  into  the  moun- 
tain of  blubber.  His  friends  tried  vain- 
ly to  rescue  him.  The  heat  and  the 
smell  were  too  great.  He  found  him- 
self so  comfortable  that  he  did  not 
emerge  for  over  two  hours.  When  he 
<i:d  he  was  sober  and  the  rheumatism 
from  which  he  had  been  suffering  for 
years  had  disappeared.  Now  there  is  a 
whale  cure  at  Eden  on  the  shore  of 
this  bay.  There  is  an  inn  for  rheu- 
matic patients.  Upon  news  of  a whale 
I eing  taken  they  are  rowed  over  to 
Gie  works  in  a boat.  "The  whalers  dig 
:■  narrow  grave  in  the  body,  and  In  this 
the  patient  lies  for  two  hours,  the  de- 
composing blubber  of  the  whale  clos- 
ing round  his  body,  and  acting  as  a 
huge  poultice.  The  whalers  make  no 
charge  for  a dip  in  the  whale,  and  go 
on  with  their  work  on  another  part  of 
the  body  while  the  patient  is  enjoy- 
ing his  immersion.  The  hotel  at  Eden 
makes  a nice  little  thing  out  of  the 
"whale  cure,”  and  many  are  the  cases 
of  complete  recovery  recorded  of  peo- 
ple who  have  hardly  been  able  to  use 
their  limbs  lor  years.” 


The  mighty  whales  which  swim  in  a sea  of 
water,  and  have  a,  sea  of  oil  swimming  in 

them.  

There  is  already  much  interest  here 
and  in  the  neighborhood  about  the  pro- 
posed Whale  Cure  at  Nahant.  We  are 
not  sure  that  Nahant  is  the  most  de- 
sirable situation;  we  mentioned  this 
place  because  whales  occasionally  put 
in  there.  Our  own  choice  would  be  a | 
balmier  coast,  as  Osterville,  where  pine 
and  brine  blend  odors,  where  the  air  is 
soft  and  benignant,  and  where  there  is 
no  clangorous  casino.  Surely  any 
whale  of  ordinary  amiability  could  be 
induced  to  cast  anchor  in  the  peaceful 
bay. 


As  we  hinted  yesterday,  the  whale 
cure  for  rheumatism  may  also  be  of  in- 
calculable benefit  to  persons  suffering 
from  sporadic  alcoholism,  from  a light 
working  jag  to  a profound  still;  from  t 
a shouting  desire  to  carry  a banner  in 
the  sight  of  the  people  the  length  of 
Washington  Street  to  a noiseless  numb. 
The  Whale  Cure  Company  should  be 
organized  at  once,  so  that  the  afflicted 
many  find  relief  this  summer.  The  lie- 
treat  should  be  in  readiness  before  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  Sea  Serpent  C lub. 


Apropos  of  rheumatism,  Southey 
thought  it  worth  while  to  record  in  his  i 
Commonplace  Book  that  about  Pitts- 
burgh there  are  Instances  of  small 
children  afflicted  with  rheumatism  and 
even  infants  inheriting  it  from  their 
parents. 

The  King  of  Italy  said  fifteen  years  J 
ago  to  an  American  who  was  presented 
to  him,  “The  day  for  rulers  by  divine 
grace  is  over.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
Jlaly  early  in  the  next  century  will  be  : 
a republic.  I am  educating  my  son  to 
be  a Senator  rather  than  a King.” 


"Princeton  students  burned  tne  Ring 
of  Spain  in  effigy.”  They  might  have 
been  in  much  better  business.  Did  the 
effigy  have  whiskers?  Certainly  they 
did  not  burn  a child.  • 


"No  general  massacre  in  the  Sultan's 
possessions  for  two  months."  Even  the 
most  indefatigable  must  take  a breath- 
ing spell. 


There  are  terribly  severe  art  critics 
in  Gloucester,  yet  their  argument  is 
plausible.  They  admit  that  the  human, 
form  (especially  the  female)  is  divine. 
Mystery  is  one  of  the  most  striking  at- 
tiibutes  of  divinity.  A figure  to  be  mys- 
terious must  be  draped,  concealed. 
Therefore  in  the  Interests  of  art  all 
female  figures  must  be  shrouded  from 
toe  to  chin,  and  even  warm  and  rosy 
wrists  should  not  be  exposed. 


"Mrs.  Bermann  said  that  ‘Uiebeslied’ 
was  written  by  Wagner  to  C.  von  Bii-  j 
low,  wife  of  a pianist  and  the  daugh-  j 
ter  of  Liszt.”  This  soufhds  as  though 
Mrs.  Boffin  had  been  in  the  room.  Who 
would  infer  from  such  a guarded  state- 
ment that  Wagner,  a man  of  consider- 
able temperament,  stole  away  Cosima 
from  her  husband,  his  devoted  friend,  j 
while  Bviiow  was  in  America?  It  is  ! 
true  he  afterward  married  her. 


The  story  told  by  Mr.  William  de 
Vere  to  a New  York  reporter  about 
Walt  Whitman’s  refusal  to  allow 
“Leaves  of  Grass”  to  be  edited,  i.  e., 
expurgated  in  Massachusetts,  and  how 
Emerson  reasoned  with  him  in  vain,  is 
told  much  better  by  Whitman  himself 
in  “Specimen  Days.”  In  ’60  Whitman 
and  Emerson  walked  for  two  hours  on 
the  Common  discussing  “Children  of 
Adam.”  “More  precious  than  gold  to 
me,  that  dissertation,”  says  Whitman; 
"it  afforded  me  ever  after  this  strange 
and  paradoxical  lesson;  each  point  of 
Emersons  statement  was  unanswer- 
able, no  judge’s  charge  ever  more  com- 
plete or  convincing,  I could  never  hear 
the  points  better  put— and  then  I felt 
down  in  mv  soul  the  clear  and  unmis- 
takable conviction  to  disobey  all  and 
pursue  my  own  way.  * * * Where- 
upon we  went  and  had  a good  dinner 
at  the  American  House.  And  thence- 
forth I never  wavered  or  was  touched 
with  qualms  (as  I confess  I had  been 
two  or  three  times  before).”  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  first  Boston  edi- 
tion of  “Leaves  of  Grass”  was  pub- 
lished by  Thayer  and  Eldrige,  1860-’61. 


It  was  on  the  7th  of  March,  1858,  that 
Gavarni  told  of  an  Italian  in  Paris 
v\ho  was  going  from  drinking-shop  to 
drinking-shop  organizing  a gaming  so- 
ciety among  the  masons.  They  should 
send  him  to  Germany  to  play  for  them, 
and  a dozen  masons  dressed  in.  frock 
coats  should  keep  watch  over  him  as 
well  as  eat,  drink  and  walk  about.  This 
might  properly  be  called  a light  occu- 
pation. 

"Mrs.  Poultney  Bigelow  is  writing  fic- 
tion.” Her  husband  has  done  this  for 
some  time. 


And  it  was  on  the  7th  of  March,  1875, 
that  Zola  said  of  Napoleon  III:  “Stu- 
pidity is  generally  garrulous;  his  was 
mute.  Hence  his  force;  his  stupidity 
permitted  one  to  suppose  anything.” 


Dogs  may  be  seen  in  Paris,  especially 
in  the  Bois,  dressed  in  a cloth  coat,  with 
a Medici  collar  lined  with  astrachan 
well  about  the  ears;  at  the  back  a large 
black  satin  bow. 

W ^ Si  l u 

Seventeenth  Concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra — New  Suite 
of  Foote— Mr.  Schulz  the  Soloist. 

The  program  of  the  Symphony  con-1 
j cert  last  evening  in  Music  Hall,  Mr.  | 
j Emil  Panr,  conductor,  was  as  follows: 

Suite  in  D minor,  op.  36 Foote. 

I 1.  Allegro  encrglco. 

. 2.  Kspressivo.  non  troppo  Adagio. 

I 3.  Tema  con  Variazioni:  Andante  es- 

pressivo,  con  moto. 

4.  Presto  assai.  I 

(First  time.)  1 

Concerto  for  Violoncello,  A minor,  op. 

129  Schumann 

Symphony  in  G minor Mozart 

Mr.  Foote’s  suite  shows  a gain  in  fa- 
cility of  expression.  Whether  that 
which  he  has  to  express  is  worth  say- 
ing is  another  matter. 

The  first  movement,  in  themes  and 
treatment  of  them,  is  for  the  most  part 
in  the  spirit  of  Mendelssohn.  The 
fortissimo  passages  are  inclined 
to  be  noisy  rather  than  full 
and  sonorous.  The  brass  crackles 
and  bursts;  there  is  occasional 
blatancy.  The  second  movement 
opens  very  agreeably  and  promises 
pleasure.  This  promise  is  not  fulfilled. 
The  composer  wanders  aimlessly  and 
picks  his  thoughts  apparently  at  ran- 
dom. The  movement  is  by  far  the 
feeblest  one  of  the  suit.  In  the  Theme 
with  variations  Mr.  Foote  shows  in  cer- 
tain ways  a decided  advance.  The  va-  i 
nations  are  not  of  equal  worth;  never- 
theless, tiie  composer’s  hand  is  freer; 
his  rhythms  are  not  so  rigid;  the  in-  | 
strumentation  is  richer  and  more  au- 
thoritative. The  second  and  the  fourth 
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tehiion.  And  yet  in  nearly  all  the  va- 
riations there  is  the  suggestion  that 
the  composer  did  not  think  each  one 
out  as  a distinct  and  organic  whole. 
There  w’ill  be,  for  instance,  an  almost 
stern  contrapuntal  beginning,  and  then 
an  incongruous  romantic  episode  will 
enter,  like  sweetmeats  with  dry  meat 
in  one  course  at  a German  dinner.  The 
finale  seems  to  me  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  combine  dry  scholarship  and 
the  glowing  eantabile  of — say  Massenet. 

Now,  in  this  suite  I hear  no  genuine, 
unmistakable,  individual  voice.  As  the 
music  is  played,  thoughts  of  several 
composers  arise.  I do  not  say  the  music 
is  borrowed  or  even  distinctly  remin- 
iscent. But  there  is  no  voice  that  Be- 
longs alone  to  Foote.  This  is  no  dis- 
grace to  the  industrious  composer. 
Little  music  is  written  today  for  orches- 
tra that  has  pronounced  individuality. 
When  you  hear  a large  work  of  Brahms 
you  know  it  is  by  Brahms.  When  you 
hear  a large  work  by  MacDowell,  you 
know  that  MacDowell  wrote  it.  Mr. 
Chadwick  has  this  individual  touch.  So 
has  Ethelbert  Nevin  in  a song. 

Certainly  Mr.  Foote  writes  with  a 
freer  hand.  And  it  all  comes  back  to 
this  statement.  Industry  must  nearly 
always  bring  facility.  Facility,  how- 
ever, is  not  synonymous  with  sponta- 
neity, or  strength,  or  beauty,  or  indi- 
viduality. The  suite  was  loudly  wel- 
comed. 

,**  i 

Mr.  Schulz  played  with  his  custom- 
ary  care,  intelligence,  and  musical 
taste  the  ’cello  concerto  of  Schumann. 
His  choice  was  not  to  he  applauded, 
however  richly  the  performance 
deserved  tho  hearty  applause  which  it 
received.  This  concerto  does  not  put 
in  clear  light  the  artistry  of  a virtuoso, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  slow 
movement,  it  is  of  little  musical  beauty. 
Indeed,  it  is  one  of  Schumann’s  driest 
and  dullest  works,  and  if  it  did  not 
bear  the  name  of  Schumann,  I doubt 
if  it  would  ever  be  heard  in  a concert 
room.  The  slow  movemeift  is  of  mys- 
terious charm;  but  the  rest  of  the  work 
is  an  exhibition  of  the  restless  Schu- 
mann of  the  last  period,  groping  after 
strange  rhythms  and  progressions, 
searching  vainly  for  that  "one  tone” 
heard  by  him  in  his  dismal  madness. 

A discreet  performance  of  the  G 
minor  Symphony  of  Mozart  ended  the 
concert  of  Reasonable  length.  Some  of  ' 
the  ultra-moderns  sneer  at  the  18th 
century  "passion”  of  this  symphony, 
and  aii  eminent  critic  in  New  York  I 
said  not  long  ago  that  its  interest  is 
only  historical.  Yes.  its  passion  is  j 
under  firm  control.  The  work  is  like 
a classic  frieze.  The  symphony  is 
beautiful  for  its  calmness,  its  sureness, 
its  pure  elegance  of  expression.  But 
vve  belong  to  a far  different  generation, 
and  I confess  I would  not  exchange 
the  last  movement  of  Tschaikowsky’s  1 
"Pathetic”  symphony  for  all  the  sym- 
phonies of  Mo  art  and  H a. Y ^ ’a  to- 

gether. We  sometimes  forget  that  if 
Mozart  and  Haydn  had  lived  today 
they  would  not  be  classics.  That  their 
works  still  charm  is  a proof  of  their 
o-enius;  it  is  not  due  to  the  fact  that  j 
they  lived  in  “better,  healthier”  days. 

* * * 

Mr  Edward  M.  Heiridl,  a second  flute 
olayer  of  the  Symphony  Orchestra,  a 
Orchestra.  Mr.  Edward  M.  Heindl,  a 
musician  known  and  respected  by  all 
concert-goers  of  this  city,  died  last  Fri- 
day morning,  58  years  old.  His  career 
in  this  city  was  long  and  honorable. 
When  chamber  music  was  little  culti- 
vated even  in  large  tonus,  his  face  was 
familiar  to  all  who  enjoyed  the  concerts 
of  the  Mendelssohn  Quintet.  He  was 
the  first  flute  player  of  the  Symphony 
Orchestra  when  it  was  founded,  and  ' 
he  remained  in  this  position,  until 
the  arrival  of  Mr.  MolA  As  ar- 
tist and  as  man  he  was  held  in  lov- 
ing esteem  by  his  associates  and  troops 
of  friends.  The  funeral  exercises  will 
be  held  at  his  house  this  afternoon  at 
half  past  2. 

PjiiLir  Hale. 


Lohengrin  With  a Swan- 
Crested  Helmet. 


(llnl  a!  fiilhort  an li  Sullivan’s 


“ Grand  Duke.” 


Notes  and  Comments  on  Play- 
ers, Singers  and  Pieces. 


Last  month  I stated  in  the  Journal 
that  Mr.  Jean  de’Reszke,  as  well  as  Mr. 
Griming,  made  the  mistake,  in  the  per- 
formance of  “Lohengrin,”  of  wearing  | 
a swan-crested  helmet,  “for  Lohengrin  j 
was  not  a knight  of  the  swan.” 

For  this  statement  I was  taken  to 
I task  last  Sunday  by  an  esteemed  friend 
and  colleague,  who  claimed  in  sub- 
stance that  as  Lohengrin  wras  known  as 
the  Swan-Knight  to  the  early  poets 
studied  by  Wagner,  he  might  with  the 
utmost  propriety  wear  a swan-crested 
helmet.  My  colleague  says;  “Now,  as 
the  Lohengrin  of  Wagner  is  entirely  a 
mythical  character,  and  as  there  was 
no  Order  of  the  Swan  at  the  era  when 
the  drama  is  supposed  to  take  place,  M. 
de  Reszke  may  be  forgiven  if  he  neg- 
lects Mr.  Hale’s  important  discovery 
and  follows  the  old  poets  and  the  old 
legends.” 


The  facts  in  the  case  are  these, 
body  has  ever  denied  that  Lohengrir 
is  a Swan-Knight,  a “Chevalier  at 
Cygne.” 

Lohengrin  is  not.  however,  a Knigh 
of  the  Swan,  a “Chevalier  du  Cygne.” 
Lohengrin  Is  a Knight  of  the  Graal 

and  the  only  emblem  that  he,  as  such 

may  properly  display  is  a dove  on  hiij 
cloak.  I 

When  "Lohengrin”  was  originalljj 
produced,  and  for  some  years  after  | 
ward,  the  Sw'an-Knight  did  not  wear 
^wan-crested  helmet.  This  head  decoral 
tion  was  the  invention  of  the  tenor,  Niel 
nann,  who,  by  the  way,  introduce:] 
stage  business  in  his  impersonation  tha| 
distressed  Wagne'r  and  was  disavowed 
by  him.  Thus,  Wagner  did  not  approv  1 
of  the  impassibility  affected  by  Nlef 
mann  in  the  duel  with  Telramund  ill 
the  first  act.  Niemann  claimed  that,  al 
Lohengrin  was  a messenger  frorl 
heaven,  he  should  slay  his  adversaries 
by  divine  power,  not  by  vulgar  blowsj 
Wagner  condemned  this  idea  absolute! 
ly,  as  "ar.ti-dramatic  and  contradictor  I 
to  the  intimate  meaning  of  his  poem.  I 
He  wished  a real  and  violent  comba  jj 
"Lohengrin  is  strong  only  in  his  ow| 
courage  and  his  love  for  her  whoi 
he  defends.  He  puts  his  life  at  staki 
and  it  is  because  he  has  made  this  sat 
rifice,  and  the  sacrifice  of  his  life  in  th 
happy  dwelling  of  the  Graal,  that  he 
so  sorely  affected  by  the  tfeachery  c 
Elsa.’’ 

It  is  true  some  tenors  followed  the  e:j' 
ample  of  Niemann  in  wearing  the  swai 
crested  helmet. 

But  Ernest  Van  Dyck,  the  Belgiai 
tenor  who  sang  Lohengrin  for  the  fir: 
time  in  Paris  in  1887  (Eden  Theatre 
and  at  the  Paris  Op6ra  (1891),  studic 
the  costume  and  the  business  of  L'l 
hengrin  with  Cosima  Wagner.  SI 
told  him  the  nuances  of  the  interpr 
tatlon  as.  indicated  with  almost  paii 
ful  accuracy  when  the  opera  wi| 
brought  cut  at  Munich  in  1867  und 
Wagner's  supervision.  And  Van,  Dy<j 
was  instructed  to  wear  a helmet  wit 
out  the  swan-crest. 


To  repeat:  The  swan-crest  was  n 

■worn  in  the  first  performances  of  “Li 
hengrin;”  it  was  first  adopted  fly  Nl 
mann,  who  always  itched  to  be  a co 
spicuous  figure  sumptuously  'dresse 
it  was  not  worn  at  Munich  when  Wa 
ner  directed  personally  the  prepar 
tions;  it  was  not  worn  by  Van  Dy> 
on  account  of  the  express  wish 
Wagner’s  widow,  ‘who  carried  out  h 
husband’s  instructions.^ 

* *'  * 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Lohengr 
is  a legendary  character,  Wagner  sa 
fit  to  have  him  rescue  Elsa  at  sor 
time  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fowl 
This  ruler,  born  876,  Duke  of  Saxor 
was  chosen  King  of  Germany  in  9 
He  died  in  936. 

Now  in  the  10th  century  the  helmi 
of  knights  were  extremely  plain  a 
without  ornament.  The  swan  wina 
or  the  swan  itself  did  not  appear  url 
much  later  in  the  arms  of  princiji) 
houses  pretending  to  derive  origin  frcltl 
Hfilie  and  from  Lohengrin. 

* * * L 

It  is  true  there  ares  "Orders  of  t^| 
Swan,”  but  they  have  nothing  to  o 
with  the  legend  as  shaped  by  Wagnerj  j 
Le  Paige  invented  an  Heredftc r 
Order  of  the  Swan,  alleging  it  waj 
founded  by  Rudolph  I.,  1290.  The  < - 
istence  of  such  an  order  is  pure  ficti* , 
although  princely  families  in  the  la 
century  bore  for  a device  a swan  w i 
a gold  crown,  as  a distinctive  mark  f 
the  order  of  ClOves.  L 

The  Order  of  the  Swan  of  Brandi'-l 
burg  was  founded  by  the  Prince  Elecpl 
Frederick  II.,  in  1440,  under  the  p - 
ronage  of  the  Virgin.  The  collar  f 
this  order,  which  lasted  until  the  c 1 
of  the  last  century,  bore  a silver  swAl 
above  which  was  an  image  of  the  A - 
gin  carrying  the  child  Jesus. 

It  was  this  Order  of  the  Swan  til 
was  revived  by  Frederick  William 
in  1845,  as  a purely  charitable  organi| 
tion. 

* . 

When  managers  claim  that  costunls! 
are  historically  correct  and  have  biH 
carefully  supervised  by  well  equipild 
artists,  helmets  are  a subject  of  legJ- 
rr.ate  discussion.  Such  a claim  vis 
made  by  the  agents  of  the  Damroip! 
Company,  and  yet  Mr.  Griming  wor 
helmet  decorated  with  a swan  in  c(- 
tradiction  to  the  wish  of  WagiT, 
the  habit  of  Knights  of  the  Graal,  tp 
the  custom  of  the  10th  century. 

Whoever  wishes  to  become  acquai  - 
ed  with  the  rich  material  front  whh 
Wagner  drew  his  libretto  should  cons 
ICufferath’s  "Lohengrin”  (Paris,  Br 
sels,  Leipsic,  1891),  which  I have  uifi 
freely  in  the  above  statement. 

* * * 

The  production  of  Gilbert  and  Sul 
van's  new  opera,  “The  Grand  Duk. 
was  announced  for  last  night  in  L|- 
don.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mes:-. 
Walter  H.  Baker  & Co.  of  Boston,  r 
American  publishers  of  the  librettoj 
am  able  to  publish  here  a sketch  of 
nlot.  with  extracts  from  the  lyrics, 


ountry  where  the  remarkable 
> in  “The  Grand  Duke,  or  the 
f iry  Duel.”  take  place  is  the 
I Duchy  of  Hesse  Halbpfennig. 
i the  leading  comedian  of  Durnm- 
s heatrlcal  company,  is  betrothed 
the  soubrette,  and  the  actors 
making  merry  in  the  Market 
Speisesaal. 

.hey  come,  the  couple  plighted— 
ijlfe's  Journey  gayly  start  them, 
be  for  age  united, 
jivorce  or  death  shall  part  them. 

comedians  are  conspirators 
; the  Grand  Duke  Wilhelm,  who 
to  be  wedded  to  the  rich  Bar- 
>n  Kraken-feldt.  Ludwig  and 
mst  defer  their  wedding,  be- 
e Duke  holds  a convocation  of 
t ;y  that  day,  and  at  7 P.  M. 
rjnificent  classical  revival  of 
and  Cressida”  is  to  be  pro- 
'hc  secret  sign  of  the  conspira^ 
sclosed  in  song  by  Ludwig: 
ic  mystic  regulation 
r durk  Association, 
t -ou  open  conversations 

with  another  kindred  soul, 
ou  much  eat  a sausage  roll! 

(Producing  one.) 
ou  must  eat  a sausage  roll! 

f n turn,  he  eats  another, 
i s a sign  that  he’s  a brother— 
a may  fully  trust  the  other, 
is  quaint  and  it  is  droll, 
ut  it’s  bilious  on  the  whole, 
cry  bilious  on  the  whole, 
rhopf  is  to  be  the  Duke  chosen 
i | inspirators,  and  Ludwig  thus 
I his  pretensions: 

! I meat’s  a stick— a very  stick!  And 
i rt  it  is!  What  a chance  for  an 
is  really  a master  of  stage  re- 
Vhy,  a Grand  Duke  of  Hesse 
might  have  a different  make-up 
rslay  in  the  week!  Monday,  touch- 
jht  comedy  in  lavender  trousers 
fuen  wig.  Tuesday,  irritable  old 
rej  India.  Wednesday,  heavy  philan- 
t | th  benevolent  “bald.”  Thursday, 
r [ironet  with  diamond  ring  and 
show  it  off.  Friday,  slimy  solici- 
club  foot  and  spectacles.  Satur- 
?d  convict  with  one  eye  and  a 
line  of  those  parts  that  really  give 
i ance!” 

immkopf  loves  the  English 
le  e Julia  Jellicoe,  who  dislikes 
et  is  willing  to  play  the  part 
Duchess.  While  there  is 
about  their  future  glory  Lud- 
i and  tells  the  crowd  he  has 
■y  given  away  the  secret  to 
3 private  detective,  who  de- 
by  eating  three  sausage  rolls 
;h.  It  is  decreed  that  Dumm- 
Ludwig  must  fight  a statu- 
‘‘It  is  true.”  says  the  notary, 
practice  has  fallen  into 
cd|  through  disuse.  But  all 
• s f Hesse  Halbpfennig  (which 
a ;d  upon  those  of  Solon. 
ie  an  law-giver)  run  for  a hun- 
a:  when  (again  like  the  laws  of 
h'  die  a natural  death,  unless, 
runtime,  they  have  been  re- 
o another  century.  The  Act 
t ites  the  Statutory  Duel  was 
undred  years  ago,  and  as  it 
been  revived,  it  expires  to- 
o,  you’re  just  in  time.” 
this  ingenious  law. 

It  any  two  shall  quarrel, 

They  may  not  fight 
. With  falchions  bright 
Which  seemed  to  him  immoral); 
It  each  a card  shall  draw, 

And  he  who  draws  the  lowest 
Shall  (so  ’twas  said) 

Be  thenceforth  dead— 

In  fact,  a legal  "ghoest” 

Hen  exigence  of  rhyme  compels, 

( hography  foregoes  her  spells, 
id  ’’ghost"  Is  written  "ghoest,") 
"'fth  what  an  emphasis  he  dwells 
orthography”  and  ‘'spells!" 
That  kind  of  fun’s  the  lowest, 
who  draws  the  lowest  card 

0 acto,  a social  death.  He 
• 1 s civil  rights— his  identity 
r:  the  Revising  Barrister  ex- 
it ame  from  the  list  of  voters, 
v ner  takes  his  place,  what- 

he,  discharges  all  his  func- 

1 opts  all  his  responsibilities. 
1’  ’ goes  at  once  to  the  Grand 
ic|in  a burst  of  remorse,  de- 
M dead  man  as  the  moving 
V plot.  He  is  accepted  as 

v‘  nee,  and,  as  a matter  of 
reives  a free  pardon.  To- 
w|  n the  law  expires,  the  dead 
, Jio  facto,  come  to  life  again 
dt  g Barrister  will  restore  his 
tl  list  of  voters,  and  he  will 
111  'is  obligations,  as  though 
Uijsual  had  happened.  It  is 
ultaxim  of  our  glorious  Con- 
ti a man  can  only  die  once, 
tpjiges  crime,  and  when  he 
^ again  it  will  be  with  a 

to]  draws  a King  and  Ludwig 

kc!  ntfers  with  seven  chamber- 

G,id  Duke  of  Hesse  Halbpfcn- 

e lay  be  of  German  royalty  a 

f ,-t  he’s  nothing  but  a misera- 
Ig. 

and  Duke  of  Hesse  Halbpfen- 


Though  quite  contbiu  |TCH>W  rns  evirVono  j 

agrees. 

Wo  must  dlssomble  If  we  want  our  broad  1 
and  cheese, 

So  hall  him  In  a chorus,  with  enthusiasm 
big. 

The  good  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse  Halbpfen- 
nig! 

There  is  a tender  scene  between  the 
Duke  and  the  Baroness.  She  objects  to 
ills  embracing  her  in  public.  “When 
you  courted  me,"  she  says,  "all  your 
courting  was  done  publicly  in  the  Mar- 
ket Place.  When  you  proposed  to  me 
you  proposed  In  the  Market  Place.  And 
now  that  we’re  engaged  you  seem  to  de- 
sire that  our  first  tete-a-tete  shall  oc-  • 
cur  in  the  Market  Place!  Surely,  you’ve 
a room  in  your  palace  with  blinds  that 
would  do?” 

The  Duke  explains: 

"You  see,  all  the  houses  that  give  on 
the  Market  Place  belong  to  me,  but  the 
drains  (Which  date  back  to  the  reign 
of  Charlemagne)  want  attending  to,  and 
the  houses  wouldn’t  let— so,  with  a view 
of  increasing  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty, I decreed  that  all  love  episodes  be- 
tween affectionate  couples  should  take 
place  in  public  on  this  spot  every  Mon- 
day, Wednesday  and  Friday,  when  the 
band  doesn't  play.  The  rents  have  gone 
up  50  per  cent.,  and  the  sale  of  opera 
glasses  (which  is  a Grand  Ducal  mo- 
nopoly) has  received  an  extraordinary 
stimulus!  So.  under  the.  circumstances, 
would  you  allow  me  to  put  my  arm 
round  youv  waist?  As  a source  of  in- 
come. JifSt  once!"  The  Baroness  says, 
"But  it’s  so  very  embarrassing.  Think 
of  the  opera  glasses!”  And  the  Duke  re- 
plies; "My  good  girl,  that’s  just  what  I 
am  thinking  of.  Hang  it  all,  we  must 
give  them  something  for  their  money!" 

The  Baroness  discovers  that  the  Duke 
long  ago  was  betrothed  to  the  Princess 
of  Monaco,  but  neither  Duke  nor  Prince 
has  ever  had  money  enough  to  arrange 
a meeting.  Wilhelm  learns  of  the  con- 
spiracy from  the  deteetive,  who  laughed 
so  hard  that  he  couldn’t  arrest  the  con- 
spirator who  disclosed  the  secret.  The 
Duke  is  miserable;  he  meets  Ludwig, 
also  miserable;  they  arrange  a Statu- 
tory Duel.  In  order  that  the  Duke  may 
surely  be  relieved  of  accident  and  re- 
sponsibilities, although  “being  tlown 
up,  I dare  say,  is  not  nearly  as  un- 
pleasant as  one  would  think,”  Ludwig 
is  permitted  to  have  the  three  spot  in 
his  sleeve,  while  the  Duke  draws  a 
deuce.  Ludwig  is  Duke. 

ACT  II. 

The  theatrical  company,  dressed  in 
the  costumes  of  "Troilus  and  Cres- 
sida,” appear  the  next  morning,  herald- 
ing the  return  of  Ludwig  and  Julia 
from  the  marriage  ceremony;  for  El§a 
is  discarded  and  Julia  does  "the  lead- 
ing business.”  Ludwig  announces  in 
song  his  intention  of  reviving  the  clas- 
sic memories  of  Athens  at  its  best. 

Yes,  on  reconsideration,  there  are  customs  of 
that  nation 

Which  are  not  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
habits  of  our  day, 

And  when  I come  to  codify,  their  rules  I 

I mean  to  modify, 

Or  Mrs.  Grundy,  p’r’aps,  may  have  a word 
or  two  to  say. 

For  they  hadn’t  macintoshes  or  umbrellas  or 
goloshes— 

And  a shower  with  their  dresses  must  have 
played  the  very  deuce, 

And  it  must  have  been  unpleasing  when  they 
caught  a fit  of  sneezing. 

For,  It  seems,  of  pocket  handkerchiefs  they 
didn’t  know  the  use. 

They  wore  little  underclothing— scarcely  any- 
thing—or  no-thing — 

And  their  dress  of  Coan  silk  was  quite 
transparent  in  design— 

Well.\  in  fact,  in  summer  weather,  something 
like  the  "altogether." 

And  it’s  there,  I rather  fancy,  I shall  have 
to  draw  the  line! 

(Confidentially  to  audience.) 

And  again  I wish  to  mention 
That  this  erudition  sham 
Is  but  classical  pretension. 

The  result  of  steady  "cram." 

Yet  my  classic  love  aggressive 
(If  you'll  pardon  the  possessive) 

Is  exceedingly  impressive 
When  you’re  passing  an  exam. 

The  Baroness  enters,  in  a rage.  She 
claims  that  she  should  be  Ludwig's 
bride.  Ludwig  says,  "anxious  to  in- 
augurate my  reign  by  conferring  some 
inestimable  boon  on  my  people,  I sig- 
nalized this  occasion  by  reviving  the 
law  (of  the  Statutory  Duel)  for  anoth- 
er hundred  years.”  He  tells  the  Baron- 
ess, who  inquires  after  the  Duke,  “If 
you  will  call  ag'ain  this  day  century, 
I’ve  no  doubt  you’ll  find  him  ready, 
and  indeed  eager,  to  fulfill  the  terms 
of  his  engagement.” 

Suddenly  the  Prince  and  the  Princess 
of  Monaco  enter  in  search  of  the  Duke: 

Prince.  We’re  rigged  out  in  magnificent 
array 

(Our  own  clothes  are  much  gloomier) 
In  costumes  which  we’ve  hired  by  the 
day 

From  a very  well-known  costumier. 
Cost,  (bowing).  I am  the  well-known  cos- 
tumier. 

Princess.  With  a brilliant  staff  a Prince 
should  make  a show 
(It’s  a rule  that  never  varies). 

So  we’ve  engaged  from  the  Theatre 
Monaco 

Six  supernumeraries. 

Nobles  (bowing).  We’re  the  supernumera. 

• ries. 


All.  At  a salary  Immense, 

Quite  regardless  of  expense, 
v A.-’  . Six  supernumeraries! 

Prince.  They  do  not  speak,  for  they  break 

our  grammar's  laws, 

And  their  language  is  lamentable — 
And  they  never  take  off  their  gloves, 
because 

Their  nails  are  not  presentable. 
Nobles.  Our  nails  are  not  presentable! 
Princess.  To  account  for  these  shortcomings 
manifest 

We  explain  in  a whisper  bated. 

They  are  wealthy  members  of  the 
brewing  interest 
To  the  Peerage  elevated. 

Nobles.  To  the  Peerage  elevated. 

All.  |They’re| 

| very,  very  rich 
IWe’re  | 

And  accordingly,  as  slab, 

To  the  Peerage  elevated. 

The  Prince  explains  his  present  pros- 
perity: "Confined  for  the  last  two 

years  within  the  precincts  of  my  palace 
by  an  obdurate  bootmaker  who  held  a 
warrant  for  my  arrest,  I devoted  my  en- 
forced leisure  to  a study  of  the  doctrine 
of  chances— mainly  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining  whether  there,  was  the  re- 
motest chance  of  my  ever  going  out  for 
a walk  again— and  this  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  a singularly  fascinating  little 
round  game  which  I have  called  Rou- 
i lette,  and  by  which,  in  one  sitting,  I 
i won  no  less  than  5000  francs!  My  first 
act  was  to  pay  my  bootmaker— my 
second,  to  engage  a good  useful  work- 
ing set  of  second-hand  nobles — and  my 
third,  to  hurry  you  off  to  Hesse  Halb- 
pfenning as  fast  as  a train  de  luxe  could 
| carry  us!"  He  inquires  after  the  Duke 
Sand  the  Chorus  dancing  wildly  tells 
!him: 

He  had  an  appointment  particular,  very— 
You'll  find  him,  I think,  in  the  town  ceme- 
tery 

And  this  is  Court  mourning— hey  derry,  down 
derry — 

Tol  the  rol  lol,  the  rol  lol  the  rol  lay! 

The  Prince  and  the  Princess  then 
sing  this  duet: 

Princess  (weeping).  He  was  my  maiden 
'heart's  first  Prince! 

Prince  (consoling  her).  He  was — you  were 
but  one.  Though  not  so  cold 
As  natives  of  more  Northern  climes. 
I’m  told, 

We  don't  begin  before  we're  one  year 
old- 

Princess.  And  though  I’ve  tried  a many 
since — 

Prince.  You  have;  that  sort  of  tiling  is  al- 
ways done. 

A maiden  influenced  by  a Southern  sun. 
Tries  ever  so  many  ere  she’s  twenty- 
one— 

Princess.  My  heart  reverts  to  him  once 
more— 

Prince.  Well,  with  the  others  you  could 
hardly  link— 

A toreador,  two  croupiers  and  (I  think) 
A gentleman  who  keeps  a skating  rink— 
Enter  the  Duke  and  the  Notary.  The 
latter  remarks:  "Well,  the  fact  is, 

there's  been  a 'little  mistake  here.  On 
reference  to  the  act  that  regulates 
Statutory  Duels  I find  it  is  expressly 
laid  down  that  ace  shall  count  invaria- 
bly as  lowest." 

The  Duke  smiles  on  the  Princess: 
"You’re  an  attractive  little  girl,  you 
know,  but  you’re  as  poor  as  a rat!” 
The  Prince  says:  "There  you  mistake. 

Accept  her  dowry,  with  a father’s 
blessing!”  and  he  gives  her  a small 
I roulette  ooard.  then  flirts  with  the  Ba- 
roness, while  Ludwig  and  Elsa  em- 
brace. 

*** 

The  libretto  is  full  of  delightful  Gil- 
bertian  quips  and  cranks,  and  inver- 
sions of  logical  conclusions.  It  is  as 
fresh  and  spontaneous  as  though  it 
were  his  first  attempt. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Mrs.  de  Nuovina  made  a great  hit 
| as  La  Navarralse  at  Lyons. 

The  review  of  the  Symphony  concert 
' is  in  the  news  section  of  the  Journal. 

The  second  "Tuesday  Evening  of 
Song”  will  be  given  in  Association  Hall 
I the  24th. 

Lamoureux,  with  his  orchestra,  will 
give  concerts  In  Queen’s  Hall,  London, 
April  13,  16,  18. 

Duvernoy’s  opera,  ’’HellA”  will  prob- 
ably be  brought  out  at  the  Paris  Opera, 
the  end  of  this  month. 

Humperdinck’s  “Hansel  und  Gretel” 
reached  Us  100th  performance  at  the 
Berlin  Opera  House  Feb.  24. 

Mr.  George  A.  Burdett  is  delivering  a 
course  of  eight  lectures  on  the  history 
of  music  to  classes  in  Boston. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Henschel  will 
give  a vocal  recital  in  Music  Hall  Tues- 
day afternoon,  the  31st,  at  2.30  P.  M. 

The  first  of  two  vocal  recitals  will  be 
given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Heinrich 
in  Steinert  Hall,  Monday  evening,  the 
16th. 

The  Mikado  has  ordered  .the  organi- 
zation of  an  Italian  opera  company. 
The  singers  are  to  go  to  Japan  from 
Italy. 

Etelka  Gerster,  who  is  now  living  In 
Bologna,  will  move  to  Berlin  next  OO- 
tober,  where  she  will  open  a singing 
school. 

The  "Cendrillon”  of  Nicolo,  first  pro- 
duced in  1810,  was  revived  at  the  The- 
atre Lyrique  de  la  Galerie  Vivienne  In 
I Paris  last  month. 


At  the  concert  to  be  given  in  Asso- 
ciation Hall  next  Wednesday  evening 
In  aid  of  the  Locke  Hospital,  Miss  Lot- 
tie Mae  MacKay  will  be  the  soprano. 

A concert  will  be  given  Mrs.  Marie 
Foster,  leader  of  the  Mendelssohn  Quar- 
tet and  Charles  B.  De  Lano,  ban  joist, 
at  Red  Men’s  Hall,  514  Tremont  Street, 
Tuesday  evening. 

The  eighth  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  at  Sanders  Thea- 
tre Cambridge,  will  Do  next  Thursday 
evening,  at  7,45  o'clock.  Mr.  Arthur 
Whiting  will  be  the  soloist. 

Sven  Scholander  of  Stockholm  ap- 
peared  in  Berlin  lust  month,  slnprinK 
folk  songs  of  several  nations,  accom- 
panvlng  himself  on  wnat  Lessmann 
calls  a bass  guitar,  with  II  strings. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Sherwood,  pianist, 
assisted  by  Miss  Elsa  Sherwood,  pian- 
ist, and  Fred  L.  Mahn,  violinist,  will 
give  a concert  in  Association  Hall  Tues- 
day evening.  The  program  is  modern 
and  of  unusual  interest. 

Miss  Van  Zanrlt  met  with  great  suc- 
cess at  the  Monnaie,  Brussels,  last 
month  as  Mlgnon  and  Lakme.  Al- 
though her  schooldays  were  spent  in 
Brussels,  It  was  her  first  appearance  as 
an  opera  singer  in  the  town. 

Miss  Minnie  C.  Little,  pianist,  assisted 
bv  Miss  Edmands,  contralto,  will  give 
a concert  in  Union  Hall  Thursday  even- 
ing the  19th.  The  program  will  include 
selections  from  Chopin.  Haydn,  Ten 
Brink,  Couperin,  Liszt  and  Mendels- 
sohn. 


evening  by  the  Swedish  Glee  Club  and 
Swedish  Singing  Society  Harmoni  in 
Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  corner  Tremont  and 
Berkeley  Streets,  at  8 o’clock.  Miss 
Aagot  Lunda,  contralto,  and  Carlo  j 
Cassiotto,  mandolinist,  will  assist. 

The  Mold  Concert  Club,  composed  of  \ 
the  wind  instrument  players  of  the  I 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mrs.  j 
Charles  Mole,  pianist,  gave  a concert 
of  chamber  music  at  Wellesley  Monday  | 
night.  The  program  included  two  quin-  i 
tets  of  Briccialdi  and  Beethoven,  also  I 
two  selections  from  Saint-Saens. 

The  Kneisel  Quartet  will  give  a con-  ! 
cert  tomorrow  evening  in  Association 
Hall.  The  program  will  include  R.ubin-  j 
stein’s  quartet,  C minor,  op.  17;  Mac-  ; 
Dowell's  2nd  piano  sonata,  “Eroica"  ) 
(played  by  the  composer);  and  Quartet, 

D major,  Haydn.  Miss  Anna  Wood  will 
sing  some  songs. 

A harp  concert  by  Heinrich  Schueckcr, 
assisted  by  Charles  Molfi,  flutist; 
Jacques  Hoffmann,  violinist,  and  Ed- 
uard RosA  ’cellist,  will  he  given  in 
Steinert  Hall  Tuesday  evening,  the  17th, 
at  8.15.  The  program  will  include  a trio 
for  violin,  ’cello  and  harp,  by  L.  Spohr 
(MS.),  and  a fantasie  for  flute  and  harp 
by  Doppler-Zamara. 

The  program  of  the  Symphony  Re- 
hearsal and  concert  Friday  afternoon 
and  Saturday  evening  will  be  as  fol- 
lows: Overture,  “Melpomene,”  Chad- 

wick; piano  concerto,  G minor.  Saint- 
Saens  (played  by  Miss  Antoinette  Szu- 
mowska);  symphony,  “Anthar,"  Bala- 
lcireff  (first  time);  "Academic”  over- 
ture, Brahms. 


The  first  concert  of  the  first  season 
of  The  Singers  at  Newton  Centre  was 
given  last  Thursday  in  Bray  Hall.  Mr. 

, George  A.  Burdett  is  the  conductor  of 
the  club.  Mrs.  Kileski  Bradbury  assist- 
ed. The  program  included  Jensen's 
“Feast  of  Adonis,"  Gounod’s  “Gallia,” 
and  part  songs  by  Mendelssohn,  Gade, 
Benedict.  Soderberg,  Caldicott,  Pinsuti 
and  Rheinberger. 

Taniew’s  B flat  minor  string  quartet 
was  played  Feb.  18  by  the  Bohemian 
Quartet.  The  work  is  described  as  ro- 
mantic and  original.  It  is  in  five  move- 
ments. While  the  thought  is  not  pro- 
found, the  movements  are  full  of  color 
skillfully  prepared.  With  the  exception 
of  the  second  movement,  tender  in  its 
j expression  of  sorrow,  the  quartet  is 
characterized  by  dusky  passion. 

Mr.  Paderewski  and  the  Kneisel 
Quartet  will  give  a concert  in  Associa- 
tion Hall.  Monday  evening,  the  30th. 
Holders  of  season  tickets  to  the  series 
of  concerts  by  the  Kneisel  Quartet  will 
be  allowed  to  secure  the  same  seats  for 
this  concert  In  advance  of  the  general 
public  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  March 
20  and  21.  Purchasers  must  bring  their 
season  tickets  to  secure  their  seats. 
The  sale  will  open  to  the  general  pub- 
lic Monday,  March  23. 

There  is  talk  of  reform  in  the  Paris 
Conservatory  of  Music  now  Ambroise 
Thomas  is  dead.  "There  has  for  some 
time  been  an  impression  abroad  that 
the  great  dramatic  and  lyric  school  of 
France  is  the  victim  of  its  ‘traditions,’ 
and  that  it  is  in  danger  of  falling  behind 
the  times  in  matters  of  art  and  music; 
and  last  year  a commission  was  actual- 
ly appointed  to  inquire  and  report. 
Nothing,  however,  was  done,  and  some 
of  the  French  papers  are  saying  that 
the  hour  for  giving  the  Conservatoire 
a new  life,  of  wakening  it  from  its  tor- 
por, and  rescuing  it  from  tyrannical 
I traditions,  has  arrived.” 

I Margaret  Eden,  an  English  soprano, 
made  her  operatic  debut  as  Mathilde  at 
Nice  Feb.  16.  The  Daily  Messenger 
speaks  of  her  as  follows:  "Miss  Eden, 

I at  her  entry  in  Act  II.,  showed  symp- 
Itoms  of  nervousness,  which  had  its  ef- 
fect on  her  singing,  but  she  gained  con- 
fidence when  once  through  the  trying 
I recitation  with  which  her  part  com- 
mences, and  her  duet  with  Arnold  (M. 
Fonteix)  was  warmly  applauded.  It 
would  be  untrue  and  unfair  to  Miss 
Eden  to  say  that  the  impression  which 
she  created  was  altogether  favorable, 
but  she  was  listened  to  with  marked 
attention,  and  her  reappearance  will  he 
attended  with  interest.  Her  voice  is 
an  admirably  trained  one,  and  one  rec- 
ognizes the  result  of  careful  study.  It 
filled  the  house,  and  her  pronunciation 
of  the  French  language  was  so  perfect 
and  so  completely  free  from  any  trace 
of  accent  that  it  was  impossible  to  dis- 
cover therefrom  that  Miss  Eden  was  not 
a Frenchwoman.” 

A verdict  has  been  given  in  the  case  ; 
of  W.  B.  Healey,  opera  and  concert 
agent,  against  Ffrangcon  Davies,  the  | 
baritone  who  will  visit  America  this  | 
season.  Mr.  Healey  sued  Mr.  Davies 
to  recover  damages  for  alleged  breach 
of  contract  and_  £19  for  commission 


a.  j ne  defendant  denied  that  he  f 
committed  any  breach  of  contract, 
-id  that  the  plaintiff  had  himself 
oroken  it  by  not  using  his  best  on-  i 
daavors  to  carry  it  out  by  pushing 
defendant  forward,  and  that  plaintiff  ' 
had  himself  repudiated  it.  Defendant 
counter-claimed  for  damages  for  plain- 
tiff’s alleged  breach  of  contract,  and 
the  amount  of  commission  was  dis- 
puted. It  seemed  to  Mr.  Davies  "a 
monstrous  thing  for  him  to  have  to 
pay  10  per  cent,  whether  Mr.  Healey 
booked  an  engagement  or  not.”  Evi- 
dence was  given  to  the  effect  that 
plaintiff  ran  defendant  down,  and  had 
said  he  would  "chuck”  his  agreement 
at  his  head  at  the  end  of  the  year; 
also  that  he  had  said  that  defendant 
had  taken  a step  which  would  last  him 
his  life,  and  was  an  impossible  man 
to  do  business  -with.  It  was  said,  I 
however,  that  it  was  inaccurate  to  sug- 
gest that  there  was  any  difficulty  in  - 
getting  on  with  Mr.  Davies.  The  jury 
found  a verdict  for  the  defendant  on 
the  claim  and  counter-claim,  with  no 
damages  upon  the  latter. 

, ng j 

I love  not  the  indelicate  Present; 

Tile  Future’s  unknown  to  our  quest;  1 

Today  is  the  life  of  the  peasant, 

But  the  Past  is  a haven  of  rest. 

The  things  of  the  Past  are  best. 

There  are  there  no  deceptions  nor  changes, 
And  there  all  is  lovely  and  still ; 

No  grief,  nor  fate  that  estranges. 

Nor  hope  that  no  life  can  fulfill. 

But  ethereal  shelter  from  111. 


As  we  agree  with  these  sentiments  of 
Mr.  George  Moore,  let  us  observe  that 
o.i  the  9th  of  March,  1G55,  the  peaceable 
and  pious  John  Evelyn  entered  in  his 
diary,  “I  went  to  see  the  great  ship 
newly  built  by  the  usurper  Oliver, 
carrying  96  brass  guns,  and  1000  tons 
burthen.  In  the  prow  was  Oliver  on 
horseback,  trampling  six  nations  under  ' 
foot,  a Scot.  Irishman,  Dutchman, 
Spaniard  and  English,  as  was  easily 
made  out  bv  their  several  habits.  A 
Fame  held  a laurel  over  his  insulting- 
head;  the  word  ‘God  with  us.’  ” How 
thoroughly  and  how  typically  English, 
then  and  now! 

The  glacier  is  the  surest  Alpine  skirt 

retainer. 


"Bucolicus”  calls  attention  to  this 
statement  made  repeatedly  in  the 
official  Congressional  Directory:  “The 
• designates  those  whose  wives  ac- 
company them;  the  § designates  those 
whose  daughters  accompany  them;  the 
||  designates  those  having  other  ladies 
with  them.”  "Bucolicus”  asks  the 
meaning  of  this  last  clause.  He  should 
address  himself  to  a Washington  paper. 


Mr.  Walter  Blackburn  Harte  says  in 
the  Fly  Leaf,  "It  is  the  solemn  busi- 
ness of  all  ‘respectable’  critics  to  keep 
literature  as  the  sacred  gift  and  heir- 
loom of  a close  corporation  of  perfectly 
‘respectable’  and  inoffensive  writers.” 
Mr.  Harte  may  find  consolation  in  the 
bitter  saying  of  de  Goncourt,  in  March, 
1869.  “It  is  seldom  that  the  makers  of 
opinion  in  art  and  literature  do  not  sub- 
mit to  the  tyranny  of  imbeciles;  the 
guides  of  public  taste  are  generally  its 
servants.” 

To  H.  L. : Yes,  the  Mr.  J.  P.  Fetch 

who  died  in  England  a month  ago 
was  "Pembridge,”  who  wrote  on  whist. 
He  opposed  the  doctrines  of  the  ad- 
vanced school,  and  dared  to  wage  war 
against  Cavendish.  His  best  book  is 
“Whist,  or  Bumblepuppy." 


The  symphony  “Antar,”  to  be  played 
here  the  14th,  is  not  by  Balakireff  as 
announced  by  the  program-book;  it  is  I 
by  Rimsky-Korsakoff. 


Wanted  by  the  American  people,  ar- 
tists in  Boston,  Mass.,  to  cease  won- 
dering why  their  pictures  and  draw- 
ings do  not  sell  in  competition  with 
New  York  talent,  and  buckle  down  to 
|the  absorption  of  a few  original,  clever, 
jmodern  ideas,  which  they  can  obtain, 
rot  by  reading,  copying  and  reflecting 
in  their  studios,  but  by  getting  out  into 
.the  world  and  studying  its  men,  man- 
ners, and  methods,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  politics,  society  and  crime. 

The  Wet  Dog. 


According  to  Plutarch  and  other  an- 
cients, the  young  hippopotamus  has  a 
habit  of  killing  its  father  that  it  may 
iliave  no  rival  in  the  affections  of  its 
mother.  The  conduct  of  young  Fatima 
jat  Central  Park  will  be  observed  with 
'interest. 


I It  was  on  the  9th  of  March,  1875,  that 
Ttenan  said,  "The  Virgin!  they  no 
longer  represent  her  with  a child;  they 
deprive  her  as  far  as  possible  of  the 
’symbol  of  maternity.  Our  century  has 
been  the  century  of  the  Virgin;  per- 
haps the  20th  century  will  be  the  cent- 
ury of  good  Saint  Joseph." 


Citizens  of  Portland  have  subscribed 
largely  for  an  opera-house.  There  was 
-subscribing  here  not  long  ago  for  a 
Music  Hall,  which  was  to  be  the  won-  ; 
der  of  the  United  States,  a lodestone  j 
to  the  artistic.  The  lot  is  still  vacant.  1 
Old  and  shabby  Music  Hall  is  still 
the  home  of  the  Muse. 


Will  the  commemoration  of  the  fox 
hunt  at  Keilnett  Square  turn  readers 
to  Bayard  Taylor’s  novels?  We  re- 
member when  “John  Godfrey’s  For- 
tunes” was  regarded  by  some  as  an 

immoral  book.  

Mr.  John  L.  Sullivan,  when  he  was 
asked  if  ho  suffered  from  dropsy,  re- 
plied, “That  story  is  a canard.”  Mr. 
’Sullivan  is  beginning  to  show  the  re- 
sults of  his  close  application  to  lit- 
erature. Thus  when  he  says  “Nit,”  he 
does  not  fall  into  slang;  he  remembers 
the  dialectic  South  German  form  of 
“nicht.” 


Mr,  W.  J.  Henderson  speaks  out  in 
meeting  concerning  an  absurd  claim  of 
the  Wagner  Society:  "The  members 

|Of  the  Wagner  Society  in  their  desire 
to  do  honor  to  Mr.  Damrosch  as  the 
composer  of  an  American  opera  have 
ipersistently  asserted  that  he  is  the 
ilrst  American  citizen  to  write  and  have 
|performed  in  America  a grand  opera 
on  an  American  subject.  The  members 
|of  the  society  have  resolutely  ignored 
all  corrections  of  their  misstatement 
land  have  repeated  it  again  and  again. 
They  make  the  avenue  of  their  escape 
from  admission  of  their  error  what 
[they  are  pleased  to  call  the  fact  that 
•previous  composers  were  not  American 
idtizens.  George  F.  Bristow  was  born 
tin  Brooklyn,  Dec.  19,  1825.  According 
Ito  the  law  of  the  land  he  was  certain- 
ly a citizen.  On  Sept.  27,  1856,  his 
|opera,  “Rip  Van  Winkle,”  based  on 
Ithe  familiar  American  form  of  an  old 
(legend,  was  produced,  played,  sung, 
and  otherwise  performed  in  this  city. 
(These  are  facts.  I know  that  the  Wag- 
•ner  Society  does  not  care  for  facts; 
hut  I publish  them  just  the  same.” 
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AT  THE  THEATRES. 


two  or  three  pretty  tunes,  and  ~Mr. 
Persse  did  not  contradict  the  traditional 
impression. 

Mr.  Wolff  was  the  Lothario,  who  is 
with  the  exception  of  Wotan.  and  I may 
now  add  Roger  Chillingworth,  the  most 
flagrant  and  depressing  bore  in  opera. 
Mr.  Wolff  did  not  attempt  the  hercu- 
lean task  of  turning  the  harper  into  a 
gay  Lothario.  He  restrained  his  love 
of  boisterous  mirth  in  commendable 
fashion.  Yet  the  impertinent  thought 
would  arise,  what  a pleasure  it  might 
be  to  see  Lothario  for  once  indulge  in 
some  incorgruous  gag  or  facial  contor- 
tion. Miss  Ladd  made  little  out  of  the’ 
part  of  Frederic,  which,  by  the  way, 
was  originally  played  by  a man.  The 
gavotte,  which  she  was  obliged  to  re- 
peat last  evening,  was  first  interpolated 
for  the  benefit  of  Trebelll.  Mr.  Murray 
furnishe  l amusement  as  Laertes,  and 
he  of  all  the  singers  appeared  as  the 
one  most  at  ease. 

Miss  Fatmah  Diard  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance at  the  Castle  Square  as  Filina. 
She  is  a woman  of  agreeable  person- 
ality. Her  face  and  her  figure  are  at- 
tractive. Her  voice  is  a light  and  pure 
soprano,  without  much  color,  and  with 
unmistakable  carrying  power.  She  has 
evidently  been  well  taught.  Her  tech- 
nique is  not  faultless— for  instance,  her 
forte  trill  might  be  improved— but  it  is 


tery,  it  was  found  that' the  coffin  fur- 
nished by  the  hospital  was  too  short 
to  contain  the  body  of  the  decapitated 
man,  and  accordingly  one  of  Deibler’s 
sons  jumped  upon  the  body,  and  with 
the  aifi  of  his  feet  forced  it  into  the 
coffin.  The  crowd  which  had  gathered 
round  showed  much  indignation  at  this 
action,  and  young  Deibler  had  to  be 
protected  from  their  wrath  by  a num- 
ber of  gendarmes.  It  is  said  the  actual 
costs  of  carrying  out  this  capital  sen- 
tence will  exceed  $1600. 

Apropos  of  executions,  Alan  Dale 
wrote  a very  amusing  account  of  the 
first  performance  of  “The  Scarlet  Let- 
ter” in  New  York.  “Damrosch  does  not 
utter  a musical  remark  that  will  ever 
be  quoted.  People  sat  in  owl-like  so- 
lemnity, and  tried  to  imagine  that  they 
were  enjoying  themselves.  They  heard  j 
the  interminable  recitatif  of  Hester 
Prynne,  and  the  melancholy  exhorta-  • 
tion  of  Arthur  Dimmesdaie.  This  couple  I 
never  indulged  in  melody.  Perhaps 
,,  ■-  , Mr.  Damrosch  thought  it  wicked  to 

generally  adequate,  and  it  is  often  treat  illicit  love  with  melody  He  wanted 
worthy  of  high  praise.  She  sings  with  , n„ni„h  , V wanted 

the  ease  that  does  not  distress  the  . punis“  b°th  Hester  and  Dimmesdaie.  1 
hearer.  She  does  not  grimace  in  a dlffi-  1 •]US,:  as  ardently  and  narrow-mindedly  ! 
cult  passage;  she  does  not  set  applause-  as  did  the  Puritan  men  and  women  who 

traps  for  the  audience.  In  action  she,  made  up  the  chorus  Tho  i 

is  conventional,  but  her  conventionality  nl  „ °™s’  The  Punishment 


conventionality 
admits  of  growth  in  histrionic  ability; 
it  is  not  hopelessly  rigid;  it  is  free  from 
awkward  tricks.  Her  future  will  be 
watched  with  interest. 

The  chorus,  although  not  always  pure 
in  intonation,  did  good  work,  and  Mr. 
Hirschfeldt  conducted  with  intelligence. 


he  meted  out  was  severe,  and  a great 
deal  of  it  fell  upon  the  audience.  That 
was  hard  lines.  The  audience  had  not 
sinned.  The  audience  was  there  with  I 
the  best  of  intentions— namely,  to  en-  I 
courage  the  enthusiastic,  but  urvbash- 


“ Mignon  ” as  Produced  at 
the  Castle  Square. 

"Mignon”  was  given  at  the  Castle 
Square  Theatre  last  night.  Mr.  Hirsch- 
feldt was  the  conductor.  The  cast  was 
as  follows: 

Mignon  Clara  Lane 

"Wilhelm  Meister Thos.  H.  Persse 

Lothario Wm.  Wolff  | 

Laertes J.  K.  Murray  • 

Giarno Arthur  Wooley 

kaltari John  Read  f 

Pietro Frank  Ranney 

Frederic Hattie  Belle  Ladd 

Antonio John  Read 

Filina ...Fatmah  Diard 

Mr.  Walter  Damrosch  spoke  freely  to 
a New  York  reporter  the  other  day 
concerning  opera  in  general,  and  his 
own  opera  in  particular.  In  a fine 
burst  of  prophecy  he  pointed  to 

Boston  as  the  first  American  city  where 

opera  would  hare  an  abiding-place. 
Not  only  did  the  composer  of  "The 
Scarlet  Letter”  forget  in  his  enthusiasm 
the  existence  of  New  Orleans  where 
opera  has  long  flourished,  and  Phila- 
delphia, where  opera  was  maintained 
this  season  by  the  citizens;  he  ignored 
utterly  the  fact  that  opera  is  estab- 
lished at  the  Castle  Square  Theatre  in 
this  town. 

To  some  it  may  seem  incredible  that  a 
stock  company  which  has  appeared  in 
many  operettas  should  be  prepared  to 
give  such  operas  as  “Faust,-”  “Car- 
men,” “Cavalleria  Rusticana,”  “ Mig- 
non.” The  fact  remains  that  these 
operas  have  been  given  with  popular 
success;  and  the  manager  announces 
“The  Magic  Flute,”  V ’Lucia  di  Lara- 
mermoor,"  “T^aviata,.”  Now  these 
facts  should  also  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration: The  operas  are  respectably 

sung  and  handsomely  mounted;  and  the 
highest  price  for  a reserved  seat  is  50 
cents. 

It  is  true  that  the  operas  of  Wagner 
have  not  yet  been  produced  at  the 
Castle  Square,  and  therefore  some  es- 
timable people  may  shake  the  head  and 
say  with  a sad  smile,  “Then,  we  have 
no  opera.”  But  this  theatre  has  made 
much  for  musical  righteousness  by 
bringing  excellent  specimens  of  the 
operatic  art,  grave  and  comic,  to  the 
acquaintance  of  many  who  under  other 
conditons  would  remain  in.  ignorance. 
There  is  at  this  theatre  no  return  to 
Hie  star  system.  The  question  is  not, 
"Who  sings?”  It  is,  “What  is  the 
opera?”  WThile  there  may  be  no  singer 
of  dazzling  excellence,  there  is  an  en- 
semble of  general  respectability,  and 
this  is  the  sane  starting  point  for  local 
and  abiding  opera.  The  influence  that 
this  theatre  now  exerts  must  not  be 
overlooked.  The  influence  that  it  will 
undoubtedly  exert  over  the  musical 
future  of  Boston  should  not  be  under- 
estimated. 


I hope  succeeding  generations  will  be  able 
to  be  idle.  I hope  that  nine-tenths  of  their 
time  will  be  leisure  time;  that  they  may 
enjoy  their  days,  and  the  earth,  and  the 
beauty  of  this  beautiful  world;  that  they 
may  rest  by  the  sea  and  dream;  that  they 
may  dance  and  sing,  and  eat  and  drink. 


“Dr.  Depew  says  Mr.  Morton  will 
win.”  But  Chauncey  is  an  incorrigible 
jester. 

Nearly  21,000  French  fishermen  leave 
their  homes  each  year  for  deep  sea 
fishing. 

Make  no  mistake.  Do  not  be  deceived 
by  specious  advertisements.  The  great- 
est show  on  earth  is  the  Great  Wild 
East  Show.  An  attraction  is  added 
nearly  every  day,  and  this  show  is 
constantly  with  us. 


The  opera  was  handsomely  mounted.  • ful  Mr.  Damrosch.  » ♦ » And  the  i 

The  setting  of  the  first  and  the  second  dience  treated  Damrosch  with  the  I 

acts  calls  for  special  commendation,  most  „ Uh  the  utY 

No  doubt  the  opera  will  run  more  I?  , c°nsi°eration.  He  was  applauded  1 
smoothly  tonight.  Last  evening  there  rurl°usly  and  brought  before  the  cur-  ! 
were  hitches  and  evidences  of  forgetful-  tain.  I am  quite  sure  that  he  sDent  a 
ness.  Nevertheless:  in  spite  of  a few  most  enjoyable  evening  Ac  1,  t 
slips  and  the  suspicion  of  general  anxie-  he  worked  hardeV  , ft  c,onductor  I 

ty,  the  performance  gave  pleasure  , rr  . ' ardel  tllan  anybody  in  the 

Philip  Hale.  “?*■  Ha  he  danced,  he  gy- 

rated and  he  pirouetted.  A more  fren 
zied  conductorship  I have  never  be 
held.” 

You  see  at  regular  intervals  extraor-  1 
dinary  statements  concerning  the  for 
tunes  made  by  the  makers  of  popular 
songs;  how  a simple  tune  thought  of 
at  night  and  jotted  down  hastily  on  a 
mirror  by  means  of  soap  changed  the 
heer_Qf  the 1 composer  into  “wine,”  as 

champagne  is  called  by  the  genial  and 
the  opener.  Possibly  you  have  heard 
“Some  Day.”  Mr.  Milton  Wellings 
wrote  it,  or  thumped  it  out,  or  whistled 
it  to  a kind  friend,  and,  io,  he  was 
famous.  Now  listen  to  the  story  he 
told  the  Official  Receiver  this  month; 
that,  whereas  royalties  and  a retainer 
from  a firm  of  music  publishers  used 
to  bring  him  in  £750  a year,  a sudden 
turn  in  the  public  taste  made  his  style 
unfashionable,  and  now  he  only  earns 
between  £40  and  £50  in  the  twelve 
months.  His  song,  “SomeDay,”  was  sold 
by  him  for  10  guineas,  and  has  made 
probably  £10,000,  and  “Golden  Love’s” 
eight  guineas  have  probably  been  mul- 
tiplied a thousandfold  likewise. 


A commercial  traveler  shot  himself 
at  Fontainebleau,  in  terror,  it  is  said,  at 
the  idea  of  fighting  a duel  with  an  ar- 
tilleryman with  whom  he  had  had  a 
quarrel.  This  calls  to  mind  the  well 
known  story,  “The  Coward,”  by  de 
Maupassant- 

There  are  many  “leagues.,”  There 
are  leagues  against  kissing,  against 
shaking  hands,  against  tobacco,  and 
against  crime.  The  latest  organization 
Is  German,  and  against  putting  the 
hands  in  the  pockets.  The  title  is  “An- 
ti handindenhosentaschenalten  verein.” 


Beware,  Miss  Eustacia,  of  the  affable 
dentist  that  is  affable  by  the  hour.  He 
will  tell  you  that  he  has  a happy  home; 
he  only  works  (by  the  hour)  that  he 
may  heap  luxuries  upon  his  wife;  he 
adores  her  and  is  not  worthy  of  her. 
Such  is  the  charm  of  his  conversation 
that  you  will  forget  the  minutes  of  idle- 
ness until  you  are  reminded  of  them 
by  an  exorbitant  bill.  If  a dentist 
shows  a tendency  to  indulge  in  conver- 
sation and  boasts  of  his  uxoriousness, 

• pretend  that  you  are  deaf.  Then  will 
I he  be  more  inclined  to  work  for  you, 
not  for  his  wife. 


Speaking  of  the  publication  of  Rosset- 
ti's Letters,  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  re- 
marks, “There  never  is  a modern  biog- 
raphy that  has  taken  the  hint  of  na- 
ture. One  and  all  these  books  have  the 
disproportionate  illness,  the  death  out  of 
all  scale.  Autobiography,  or  Journals, 
or  Letters,  which  naturally  and  obvi- 
ously close  where  they  ought  to  close, 
are  too  often  supplemented  editorially 
with  the  account  of  that  which  ought  not 
to  be  recounted."  This  reminds  one  of 
the  statement  of  de  Goncourt,  March  10, 
1866,  that  it  might  not  be  100  years  be- 
fore the  lawyer,  the  physician,  the  oon- 

fessor  would  write  memoirs  to  be  pub- 
lished before  the  period  of  20  years 
after  death  had  elapsed.  There  is  no 
privacy  today  in  the  case  of  any  con- 
spicuous man.  Even  if  he  is  sick  nigh 
unto  the  grave,  the  public  knows  the 
prescriptions  advised  and  how  often  the 
room  is  aired. 


We  have  frequently  mentioned  casap 
of  death  resulting  from  illness  eauglA 
of  consumptive  parrots.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising to  learn  now  that  the  de- 
mand for  parrots  has  fallen  off  consid- 
erably, and  that  the  bird  sellers  are 
so  concerned  at  this  that  they  ap- 
pointed a doctor  to  give  them  a cer- 
tificate whitewashing  the  parrot  tribe. 
Unfortunately  they  selected  a doctor 
who  had  already  attributed  the  death 
of  a patient  to  illness  caught  from  a 
parrot,  and  who  purposes  taking  one 
, of  the  learned  medical  societies  into 
his  confidence  on  the  subject  in  gen- 
eral, and  on  his  experience  in  par- 
ticular. The  bird  sellers  have  no  luck. 
Daily  Messenger  (Paris). 
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Boy — A noisy,  irresponsible  young  male;  is 
supposed  by  the  sanguine  to  have  a soul; 
and  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  gentlest 
mother  is  often  foolishly  fond  of  the  most 
ferocious  specimen  of  this  human  kind. 


The  performance  last  night  was  one 
of  interest,  although  there  were  evi- 
dences of  hasty  rehearsal.  Miss  Lane 
at  first  showed  the  natural  anxiety  at- 
tending a first  performance  of  such  a 
trying  part  as  Mignon;  she  showed  this 
in  ' her  voice  rather  than  in  the  por- 
trayal of  the  part  as  she  conceived  it 
or  in  the  detail  of  the  stage  business. 

In  the  third  act,  however,  she  had  full 
control  of  her  tones,  and  she  sang  with 
genuine  emotion.  She  played  with  dis-j  They  sometimes  speak  of  the  bar- 
eretion,  and  the  sympathy  evoked  was!  barity  of  public  executions  in  America. 

the  result  of  the  natural  charm  and)  • _ , 

womanly  sweetness  of  her  personality!  Bonelh,  a Coisican  murderer,  was  guil- 
rather  than  the  result  of  any  deep  con- ! lotined  lately  at  Ajaccio,  and  Deibler 
victlon  or  authoritative  artistic  skill.  Mr.  | went  all  the  way  from  Paris  to  super- 
Persse  was  like  nearly  all  the  Wilhelm  intend  the  business.  It  appears  from 
Meisters,  a young  fellow  who  appears  , . f th  rnrr, 

to  he  exasperated  by  Mignon  and  bored  ttle  reP°’ 1 ot  tfte  Ajaccio  1 olice  Com 
by  Filina.  Wilhelm  is  a very  fair  ex-  \missary  that  on  arrival  at  the  ceme- 1 
amnle  of  an  oDeratic  Drig  who  sings  J 


We  ought  never  to  grow  weary  in 
studying  the  intelligence  of  lower  ani- 
mals. Take  boys,  for  instance.  They 
know  unerringly  the  very  day  to  play 
at  marbles,  the  very  day  to  drive  the 
top.  They  are  never  premature,  they 
are  never  belated.  They  are  as  methodi- 
cal as  the  woodpecker,  the  mud-turtle, 
or  the  wild  gander  leading  his  flock  at 
night  with  “Ya-honk!”  Boys  may  need 
watches  for  vulgar,  material  wants; 
but  they  laugh  at  the  puny  labor  of 
the  calendarian.  Games  have  their 
orbits.  The  boy,  like  an  astronomer, 
knows  the  precise  day  of  a return. 
Shopkeepers  are  dimly  aware  of  the 
existence  of  these  psychical  phenomaia, 
and  they  expose  their  wares  according- 
ly. Note  this,  however;  No  healthy, 
normal,  savage  boy  will  buy  a top  or  a 
marble  one  day  ahead  of  the  hour  fixed 
as  by  unknown  law  for  general  enjoy- 
ment. 


“The  Emperor  of  Austria  dislikes 
German  cooking  and  cares  only  for 
French  cuisine.”  This  is  about  the 
only  advantage  the  Emperor  has  over 
thousands  cf  his  subjects:  he  is  able  to 
deny  himself  German  cooking. 


United  States  will  never  be  a 
ghly  civilized  country  until  its  in- 
,t  lbltants  are  in  daily  familiarity  with 
id  -encli  and  Italian  cheeses.  A man  may 
!£l  ve  a family  reo  as  tall  as  a Cali- 
*nian  sky-piercer;  he  may  read  books 
lamented  with  the  plate  of  his  great- 
tndfather;  he  may  own  family  por- 
its  that  would  excite  consternation 
a loan  exhibition;  but  unless  he 
iws  the  ineffable  value  of  grated  I 
' ese  In  certain  soups,  he  Is  a bar- 
ian,  and  he  might  as  well  remove  ! 
t,*.  coat  before  carving.  There  is  a i 
JS  y more  effulgent  than  the  glory  of  | 
nesan  cheese.  There  is  a species  I 
cheese  sold  In  North  Street — j 
,mi  (Stay;  why  should  wo  divulge  a ' 
t to  the  unappreciative  or  idly 
us.  Let  us  rather  keep  the  secret 
he  cheese. 
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,ith  ____________ 

ording  to  Manus,  there  are  five 
V productions  of  the  cow;  and  the 
— ne  fifth  of  the  quintuple  “pan- 
ram”  is  cheese.  The  Greeks 
this  as  well  as  the  Hindus.  Nor 
the  goat's  cheese.  When  Nes- 
nt  to  the  succor  of  Maehaon,  did 
rot  say,  “Sit  down,  drink,  grate  1 
se  into  this  wine;  and  afterward 
onions,  that  your  thirst  may  be  t 
jer?”  Avicenna  recommends  cheese  I 
010^  brine  of  bacon  as  a dlscutlent  ! 
ieation  to  arthritic  c'halk-stones. 
Jit  also  in  cases  of  opt'halmia. 
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t us  consult  the  wisdom  of  the 
ents.  If  it  does  not  freeze  on  the 
of  March,  a fertile  year  may  be 
acted.  Mists  or  hoar  frosts  on  this 
betoken  a plentiful  year,  but  not 
lout  some  diseases.  So  yesterday 
an  index  day. 


j was  on  the  11th  of  March,  1862,  that 
jssrs.  Flaubert  and  de  Goncourt  vis- 
'll the  catacombs  in  Paris.  Seeing 
I bones  well  arranged,  as  bottles  in  j 
■ wine  cellars  of  Bercy,  Mr.  de  Gon-  | 
Art  jotted  down  on  note  book  or  | 
iistband  this  hint  for  future  copy:  ■ 
“hy  this  fiction  of  immortality,  the 
feleton?”  Take  this  as  you  please, 
us  it  means  nothing;  for  this  tarry- 
U g on  earth  is  only  as  a restless  night  I 
ii)I  an  inn  of  three  prices,  and  a skeleton  : 
pould  be  left  behind  as  gayly  as  a col-  j 
fir  outgrown,  soiled,  and  choking. 

Here  is  a sad  story  of  English  domes-  ! 
ie  life;  a story  of  poignant  interest  to  | 
.11  men  with  wives  of  a literary  turn,  j 
Southampton  woman,  in  her  zeal  to 
write  novels,  looked  squint-eyed  at  the  |, 
cares  of  harassing  domesticity.  “Nor 
did  she  waste  precious  moments  in  seek- 
ing a publisher,  like  so  many  of  her 
sister  scribes;  the  wild,  delirious  joys 
of  composition  were  enough  for  her. 
The  novel  written,  she  thrust  It  aside, 
and  started  on  another  with  breathless 
haste.  Meanwhile  her  husband’s  tem- 
i per  was  rising,  for  his  literary  sympa- 
! thies  were  not  sufficiently  strong  to 
reconcile  him  to  the  inevitable  draw- 
backs which  attend  such  passionate  de- 
votion to  creative  art  in  a small  pro- 
vincial household.  And  there  was  the 
outlay  in  pens,  ink  and  paper,  too; 
money  that  might  have  been  so  much 
more  usefully  spent  in  replenishing  the 
family  wardrobe  or  the  coal  cellar.  At 
length  the  domestic  cyclone  burst,  an  1 
assault  followed,  and  the  unhappy  hus-  I 
band  explained  in  court  that  he  had  ' 
burned  150  novels,  and  there  were  still 
‘fifty  under  the  bed.’  ’’ 


A remarkable  Instance  of  a marriage 
after  the  death  of  one  of  the  contract- 
ing parties  has  just  taken  place  at 
NicolaiefT,  where  the  ceremony  -was 
performed  in  the  Jewish  Cemetery.  A 
young  Jewess  died  suddenly.  Her  re- 
lations decided  that,  as  she  was  be- 
trothed, she  should  be  married  accord- 
ing to  the  rites  of  the  Jewish  ritual, 
so  that  she  should  not  incur  the  dis- 
grace of  entering  the  other  life  as  a 
single  woman.  With  this  idea  the  pa- 
rents of  the  deceased  erected  a bald- 
• achin  over  the  newly-made  grave;  the 
\_eacl  and  the  living  were  brought  to- 
gether; the  ceremony  was  performed. 
After  the  prayers  had  been  said,  and 
the  body  had  been  lowered  into  the 
grave,  a document  was  placed  on  the 
latter,  stating  that  the  deceased  had 
been  duly  married. 
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Business  is  really  more  agreeable  than 
pleasure;  It  interests  the  whole  mind,  the 
aggregate  nature  of  man,  more  continuous- 
ly and  more  deeply.  But  it  does  not  look  as 
it  it  did. 


To  what  length  will  not  a restless 
woman  go  in  her  desire  to  entertain 
guests,  or  to  shine  as  one  thoroughly 
conversant  with  all  that  is  new,  fresh, 
original  even  to  impudent  eccentricity 
In  art  of  every  kind.  De  Goncourt  re- 
corded l;is  emotion  on  hearing  March 
1251,865,  of  a woman  who  was  “English, 
Protestant,  puritan;”  and  yet  to  bring 
custom  to  the  salon  which  she  wished 
to  establish,  she  did  not  hesitate  to 
negotiate  with  Theresa,  the  notorious 
music  hall  singer,  for  the  first  evening. 
Even  cynical  de  Goncourt  was  shocked, 
and  exclaimed,  O temporal  O mores! 


L Now,  In  the  town  hr  Wo-ton,  Mttssa 
chusetts,  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter,  who  comes 
of  a godly,  straight-laced  race — her 
great-uncle,  the  Rev.  Obed  Skinner  was 
eaten  by  savages  In  a time  of  scarcity 
—entertains  anyone  whose  name  is  In 
the  mouths  of  gapers.  Is  the  desired 
guest  a play-actor  of  merit,  or  a ham- 
fatter—  the  hero  of  a divorce  scandal? 
In  either  case  lie  is  welcomed  and  sur- 
rounded by  flattering  dames. 


A celebrity  visited  Boston  this  season, 
a woman  of  unconcealed,  triumphant 
dissolute  life;  a woman  who  snaps  her 
fingers  at  the  primitive  decency  ob- 
served even  by  the  Wataturu  and  the 
Wazaramo;  a woman  whose  exploits 
are  the  talk  of  hotel  clerks,  hackmen 
and  stable  boys;  a woman  who,  like 
her  sister  described  by  Agur,  the  son 
of  Jakeh,  wipeth  her  mouth,  and  saith, 
“I  have  done  no  wickedness.”  Her 
deeds  are  not  blanketed  by  darkness. 
They  shine  at  high-noon.  And  yet  she 
queened  It  at  dinners  and  receptions 
given  in  her  honor  by  the  rich  and  the 
fashionable  of  this  city.  And  yet 
while  men  whispered  and  snickered 
about  her  at  the  club  over  their  cock- 
tails, one  would  suddenly  excuse  him- 
self, saying,  “I  must  go  home;  my  wife 
has  asked  her  to  dine  with  us." 


Mourning  the  dead  by  the  voice  of 
the  thundering  cannon  Is  only  a civil- 
ized variation  of  the  wild  yelling  which, 
among  certain  African  tribes,  accom- 
panies the  dead  man  to  his  grave. 


We  regret  to  see  the  reappearance  in 
Boston  of  that  vile  phrase,  “Phone 
orders.” 

Mr.  Henry  H.  Howe,  who  has  just 
died  after  an  honorable  and  extraor- 
dinary career  as  a play-actor,  was  much 
esteemed,  it  is  said,  by  Sir  Henry 
Irving,  It  is  strange  that  the  latter 
did  not  profit  by  association  with  Mr. 
Howe,  whose  enunciation  and  pro- 
nunciation were  a!  delight  to  the  ear. 
Sir  Henry  speaks  the  English  lan- 
guage as  though  the  effort  gave  him 
physical  pain,  and  he  were  bound  to 
be  revenged  on  the  cause.  His  speech 
is  jugulatlon. 

If  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  Rev. 
David  N.  Beach,  to  whom  Cambridge 
showed  last  night  a.  loving  heart,  was 
the  managing  editor  of  the  Yale  Cour- 
ant,  in  1873,  although  he  was  of  the 
class  of  ’72.  In  the  Courant  he  pub- 
lished a series  of  papers  entitled  “The 
Old  Portfolio.”  These  papers  were  a 
singular  mixture  of  transcendentalism 
and  homely  sentiment;  many  of  them 
were  over  the  heads  of  the  under- 
graduates, and  an  irreverent  burlesque 
appeared  in  the  old  Yale  Record.  The 
following  extract  from  "The  Old  Port- 
folio” of  Nov.  29,  1873,  is  of  present  In- 
terest in  view  of  the  earnest  ministry 
of  Mr.  Beach:  “I  did  not  like  the  ser- 
mon (Thanksgiving),  though  it  was 
counted  excellent.  It  made  a formal 
summary  of  blessings,  wnich  wanted 
heart,  and  then,  as  if  a disagreeable 
thing  were  done,  went  on  to  discourse 
of  the  nature  of  a true  belief,  and  the 
duty  of  our  magistrates  toward  the 
schismatic  and  unbelieving.  In  the  lat- 
ter part  it  waxed  eloquent,  urging  that 
certain  should  be  driven  forth  of  the 
Commonwealth,  as  being  teachers  of 
false  doctrines,  and  subverters  of  souls. 
The  audience  was  much  moved  by  the 
address,  which,  as  a piece  of  rhetoric, 
was  perfect,  and  there  is  talk  of  a 
town  meeting  to  carry  out  the  measures 
suggested.” 

The  symbolist  rejoices  in  the  fact  that 
“Whale  Oil  Gus”  opened  the  freak  ball 
in  New  York  with  Fanny  Herring.  Nor 
was  it  necessary  to  grease  the  floor. 


W'hat  would  the  Salvation  Army  be 
without  a drum,  and  who  is  so  bold  as 
to  deprive  these  warriors  of  a most 
effective  weapon?  It  is  true  that  in 
Lapland  witches  are  invoked  with  the 
aid  of  a drum,  hut  centuries  ago,  as  to- 
day, evil  spirits  in  other  countries  are 
routed  by  such  banging  and  pounding. 
Did  not  the  Hebrews  praise  the  Lord 
with  a loud  noise;  did  they  not  praise 
Him  upon  the  high  sounding  cymbals 
and  with  the  sound  of  the  trumpet? 

In  his  interesting  reminiscences  pub- 
lished In  the  Symphony  program-book 
March  7,  Mr.  W.  F.  Apthorp  speaks  of 
Susini,  and  adds,  “I  believe  the  much 
younger  Morensi  was  his  wife;  or  was 
It  Miss  Hinkley,  whose  short  and  prom- 
isingly brilliant  career  was  cut  short  by 
an  untimely  death?”  Susini  married 
Miss  Hinkley,  whose  praises  were  thus 
sung  by  Vanity  Fair,  Feb.  9,  1861: 

Who  comes  here  with  star-step  twink’ly? 
Shrinking,  trembling  Bella  Hinkley! 

Comes  with  cheeks  that  blush  so  pink'ly? 
Rosy,  roguish  Bella  Hinkley! — 

Comes  with  hair  done  up  so  krink’ly? 
Graceful,  tasteful  Bella  Hinkley! 

Thrills  and  trills  and  frills  so  prink’ly? 
Lively,  laughing,  lovely  Hinkley! 

Showered  with  smiles  and  rose-leaves 
sprink’ly? 

Pretty  prima  donna  Hinkley! 

Here  embalmed  with  pen  and  ink'ly? 

\\  ho  but  Isabella  Hinkley! 


I >■  The  absolutely  refined  woman,  i.,t' 
the  neoteric  world,  who  can  talk  arl^or 
science  or  literature  with  their  professors  i 
very  charming  ipdeed;  but  there  is*  also 
: a great  charm  in  the  daughter  of  the 
farm,  who  can  read  and  write  and  cipher, 
and  milk  cows,  and  churn  butter,  and  feed 
pigs,  and  carry  her  produce  to  market,  and 
who  Is  by  no.  means  unlike,  a lady,  after  all. 
For  what  Is  so  ladylike  as  simplicity? 

Amen  to  this,  a deep  Amen!  Unfor- 
tunately the  daughter  of  the  farm 
rushes  to  the  city.  She  is  found  behind 
the  counter,  pale  and  underfed,  or  vul- 
garly flamboyant.  Again,  you  see  her 
In  the  factory,  greedy  for  cheap  jew- 
elry; on  Sunday  preferring  musk  to  the 
sweet  odors  of  the  old-fashioned  flowers 
that  grow  near  the  front  door  of  the 
little  house  in  the  now  despised  farm 
lot. 

Miss  Parloa  said  in  her  lecture,  “Re- 
frigerators demand  the  closest  atten- 
tion.” Miss  Parloa  is  right.  A prudent 
man  will  examine  his  refrigerator  care- 
fully about  an  hour  before  going  to 
bed.  The  beer  should  be  put  on  the  ice 
at  least  two  hours  earlier. 


This  reminds  us  that  bock-beer  is  on 
tap  in  Boston,  though  it  is  absurdly 
early  in  the  season.  Just  as  magazines 
Insist  on  premature  publication,  so  beer, 
in  the  anxiety  to  be  served,  mocks  the 
calendar.  This  is  all  wrong. 

For  bock-beer  is  the  true  medicine 
for  spring-fever.  The  sky  and  the  earth 
should  be  in  sympathy,  languid  and 
with  a vague  longing.  There  should 
he  an  unmistakable  aversion  to  work 
in  any  form.  There  should  be  no  sus- 
picion of  coldness  except  in  the  beer  it- 
self. 


Mr.  Macmonnles,  the  sculptor,  has 
submitted  sketch  models  In  plaster  of 
statuary  groups  for  the  Washington 
arch.  Let  us  hope  that  he  has  consult- 
ed American  prudery  and  that  his 
figures  are  all  properly  be-trousered  or 
be-skirted.  Prudery  still  keeps  his' 
beautiful  Bacchante  out  of  the  Boston 
Public  Library. 


j An  Indian  girl  will  take  part  tonight 
| in  the  intercollegiate  oratorical  contest 
[at  Indianapolis.  She  comes  of  a race  of 
j deep-lunged  talkers.  She  comes  of  a 
race  that  also  was  accustomed  to  listen. 
As  Richard  Burton  puts  it:  “The  pa- 
tience of  the  Indian  in  enduring  long 
speeches,  sermons,  and  harangues,  has. 
ever  been  exemplary  and  peculiar  as 
Ills  fortitude  in  suffering  lingering  phys- 
ical tortures.” 


In  1894  16  persons  in  England  died 
from  foot  ball;  and  two  deaths  are  as- 
cribed to  tight  boots. 


For  snap-judgments  commend  us  to 
Mr.  Dana.  In  one  short  interview  at 
New  Haven  he  settled  the  future  of 
Cuba  and  gave  Gen.  Weyler  his  military 
rating  for  all  time. 

A local  contemporary  asserts  passion- 
ately that  “no  city  of  any  size1  in  the 
world  has  as  clean,  well-cared-for  cars 
as  Boston.”  What  a pity  that  so  few 
of  the  citizens  can  ever  sit  in  them 
and  enjoy  them  quietly. 


It  was  on  the  13th  of  March,  1887,  that 
Rosny,  ■ the  author  of  "Nell  Horn,”  a 
remarkable  study  of  the  Salvation 
Army  in  London,  said  that  the  collect- 
ivists of  Paris  disapprove  of  theft  be- 
cause it  is  a burgess  manifestation  of 
the  sentiment  of  property.  Theft 
brings  about  a species  of  personal 
property  contrary  to  the  doctrines  of 
collectivism. 


“The  Incendiary”  naturally  won  the 
$1000  prize  offered  by  the  Chicago  Rec- 
ord. The  great  Chicago  incendiary  was 
a cow. 


The  young  man  who  applied  at  the 
Watertown  Police  Station  for  lodging 
shows  sound  musical  taste,  for  among 
the  popular  songs  admired  by  him  are 
“Dixie’s  Land”  and  “I  had  $15  in  my  In- 
side Pocket."  The  former  Is  one  of  the 
very  few  great  songs  of  the  nation.  The 
latter  is  of  peculiarly  wild  and  beautiful 
melody,  and  the  refrain  will  teach  fu- 
ture generations  the  methods  of  a fa- 
mous political  organization: 

“I  had  fifteen  dollars  in  my  inside  pocket. 
Don’t  you  see,  to  me  it  is  a warning;: 
Saturday  night  I made  a call  on  a friend  of 
Tam’ny  Hall. 

And  the  divil  a cent  I had  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing.” 


“The  London  Dally  News  asserts  that 
Mr.  William  Waldorf  Astor  has  defi- 
nitely appointed  Sir  Douglas  Straight, 
who  has  been  editor  of  the  Pall  Mall 
Magazine,  to  be  editor  of  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette.”  This  sounds  like  a straight 
tip. 


“There  was  really  no  demarcation  be- 
tween Longfellow’s  life  and  Longfel- 
low's poetry'-”  This  accounts  for  the 
many  homely  commonplace  verses  of 
the  poet. 

We  regret  to  hear  of  the  return  of  the 
hoop-skirt.  The  hoop-skirt  should  be  as 


Our  old  friend,  Arthur  Nlklscii,  is 
again  In  evidence.  “1  cannot  forget,” 
nald  the  manicured  conductor  to  the 
Berlin  correspondent  of  a New  York 
paper,  “the  aesthetic  tone  of  your  culti- 
vated society  and  the  Incomparably 
liberal  temper  of  Americans.  Oh,  the 
healthy,  intellectual  breezes  on  the  New 
England  shore,  the  magnetic,  inspiring 
influences  of  its  moral  purity  and  eth- 
ics!” We  remember  that  when  Mr. 
Nikiseh  was  here  he  complained  bit- 
terly of  the  “healthy,  intellectual 
breezes;”  but  he  is  now  sated  with  flat- 
tery and  would  gladly  endure  bracing 
criticism.  Mr.  Nikfsch  evidently  would 
like  to  lead  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra again.  Will  lie  ever  be  able 
to  make  peace  with  the  gentlemen  in  j 
control  of  that  organization? 
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Matrimony  is  no  ordinary  trivial!  business, 
but  in  a moderate  sense  sacramentall. 


And  indeed,  when  you  regard  attentively 
all  that  is  requisite  to  the  comfort  of  a 
modern  young  lady,  you  cannot  be  astonished 
that  the  Idea  of  having  her  as  a wife  Is 
somewhat  terrifying. 


While  the  building  is  a-burhing,  the 
announcement  is  made  publicly,  al- 
most ostentatiously,  of  business  to  be 
resumed  the  next  morning.  How 
American! 

There  were  Yankees  walking  in  the 
streets  of  old  Rome;  for  Yankee  is  a 
term  for  a type,  it  is  of  little  geo- 
graphical or  chronological  significance. 
There  was  Marcus  Crassus,  the  son  of 
a Censor,  whose  shrewd  business  traits 
are  recalled  by  the  Are  in  Columbus 
Avenue.  Listen,  now,  to  Plutarch’s 
anecdote  as  Englished  by  Sir  Thomas 
North. 

“Furthermore,  Crassus  perceivinge 
[ that  the  greatest  decay  commonly  of 
the  buildinges  in  Rome  came  by  fire, 

: and  falling  downe  of  houses,  through 
j the  overmuch  weight  by  numbers  of 
| stories  built  one  upon  an  other:  bought 
bondmen  that  were  masons,  carpinters, 
and  these  devisours  and  builders,  and  , 
of  those  he  had  to  the  number  of  five  j 
hundred.  Afterwardes,  when  the  fire  I 
tooke  any  house,  he  would  buy  the  house  [ 
•while  it  was  a burning,  and  the  next  | 
bouses  adjoyning  to  it,  which  the  own- 
ers solde  for  litle,  being  then  in 
daunger  as  they  were,  and  a burning: 
so  that  by  process  of,  time,  the  most 
parte  of  the  houses  in  Rome  came  to  be 
his.  But  notwithstanding  that  he  had 
! so  many  slaves  to  his  workemen,  he 
never  built  any  house  from  the  ground, 
vsaving  his  owne  house  wherein  he 
I dwelt:  saying,  that  such  as  delighted 
to  builde,  undid  them  selves  without 
helpe  of  any  enemy.” 

Dr.  Bowditch  says  that  the  eats  used 
at  the  laboratory  for  vivisection  are 
! procured  by  the  janitor.  And  here 
'knowledge  stops  and  mystery  enters. 

If  the  janitor  confines  himself  to  catch- 
ing the  cats  that  wander  about  the 
roofs  in  the  month  of  February  he  is 
to  be  encouraged,  for  such  cats  are 
wltelies.  Nor  do  we  object  to  an  in- 
cision in  the  form  of  a cross  upon  its 
skin,  for  thus  is  the  cat  delivered  from 
the  witch.  As  nearly  every  intelligent 
person  knows,  the  cat  generally  be- 
comes a witch  from  the  age  of  7 years 
to  that  of  12,  and  witches  ride  upon  tom 
cats,  especially  black  ones.  But  the 
white  cat  should  be  treated  with  cour- 
tesy, even  by  a janitor,  because  the 
white  cat  is  an  incarnation  of  the  moon, 
the  “mfirgaras,”  cleanser  of  the  night, 
protector  of  innocent  animals,  male 
and  female. 

The  play  to  be  given  in  Arabic  at 
Chickering  Hall,  New  York,  will  not 
confound  the  critics  of  that  city.  Many 
of  them  know  Arabic  just  as  well  as 
they  know  French  and  Italian. 


This  reminds  us  that  dear,  delightful 
“Walsingham”  insinuates  modestly  that 
he  can  almost  recite  “Romeo  and  Juliet” 
backwards.  All  such  authentic  personal 
information  will  be  invaluable  to  the 
future  biographer. 

The  New  York  hotel  clerk  that  “re- 
ceived $5000  as  a tip’’  must  be  the  hero 
of  a farce  comedy. 

Senator  Bronston  shouted  in  the  State 
I House  at  Frankfort:  “Kentucky's  honor 
is  gone!”  We  are  inclined  to  agree 
with  him,  for,  although  his  associates 
were  provided  with  knives  and  pistols, 
there  was  neither  carving  nor  plunking. 
It  is  true  "pistols  were  brandished  sev- 
eral times,”  but  mere  brandishing  does 
not  save  the  honor  of  a State. 

A Pennsylvania  man  offers  a reward 
of  $3  for  the  return  of  his  missing  wife. 
(By  reducing  this  to  $4  99  he  might  in- 
duce her  to  return  of  her  own  accord. 
New  York  Press. 


It  was  on  March  14,  1864,  that  Theo- 
phile  Gautier  spoke  freely  dt  the  two 
men  within  him,  pulling  in  opposite  di- 
rections; one  would  say  to  him  when 


everything  was  at  hand  for  an  even- 
ing party,  “Go  to  bed!  What  in  the 
world  do  you  want  to  go  out  for?”  And 
when  he  had  gone  to  bed.  the  other 
man  exclaimed,  "You  ought  to  have 
gone  out;  you  would  have  had  a good 
.time." 

Town  Topics  congratulates  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Harding  Davis  on  his  assignments. 
“One  of  them  is  to  go  and  see  the  coro- 
nation of  the  Czar.  Both  the  Czar  and 
ibis  wife  have  been  trying  on  their 
crowns  and  regalia  impatiently  for  more 
than  six  months,  but,  of  course,  it  was 
lout  of  the  question  for  the  ceremony 
■to  proceed  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Davis, 
and  Mr.  Davis  was  gringoing  in  Cen- 
tral and  South  America.  The  ocean 
Scabies  have  been  kept  pretty  feverish 
by  the  Czar’s  dispatches,  but  everything 
[is  satisfactorily  arranged  now.  The  ar- 
rival of  Mr.  Davis  will  begin  the  most 
impressive  series  of  ceremonials  that 
[have  ever  been  witnessed  in  European 
courts.  Mr.  Davis  goes  in  a semi-official 
capacity,  as  the  minister-plenipotentiary 
jo f the  Harpers,  who  will  send  a special 
steamer  laden  with  his  medals.  He  will 
also  dedicate,  inspect  and  win  the  re- 
vived Olympian  games,  and  at  the  con- 
clusion of  them  will  present  a full- 
length  statue  of  himself,  by  Mr.  Charles 
iDana  Gibson,  to  the  Government  of 
Greece.  I bespeak  for  him  a busy  and 
a happy  year,  and  I await  with  eager- 
ness the  appearance  of  two  more  of  his 
immortal  books.” 
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Let  me  not  be  dniiranKLui,  ret  me  oe 
duly  appreciative  of  my  educational  op- 
portunities, in  this  town;  but  the  sym- 
phony by  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  announced 
for  last  evening,  would  at  least  have 
gratified  curiosity.  For  some  reason  or 
other  the  tirst  movement  of  the  Brahms 
symphony  seemed  interminable.  And 
for  once  the  Scherzo  was  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  the  four  movements,  because  it 
was  the  shortest.  There  is,  it  is  true 
a gospel  of  Johannes  Brahms;  but 
Brahms,  to  use  an  old  New  England 
phrase,  is  often  a painful  preacher  of 
the  word. 

Philip  HalbJ 


Paragraphs  of  Personal 
and  Impersonal  Interest. 

Nikisch  Longs  for  Boston  as 
a Dark  Cedar  for  Lebanon. 


Notes  and  Comments  on  Sing- 
ers, Plavers  and  Pieces. 


Eighteenth  Concert  of  the  Fifteenth 
Serson  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  Music  Hall  Last 
Evening— Miss  Szuraowska  the 
Soloist. 

The  program  of  the  Symphony  con- 
cert last  evening,  Mr.  Paur,  conductor, 
was  as  follows: 

Overture  "Melpomene” Chadwick 

Concerto  No.  2 for  piano,  G minor..... 

Saint-Saens 

Symphony  No.  2,  D major Brahms 

The  program-book  says  that  Mr. 
Chadwick's  overture  might  have  had  a 
sub-title  “Overture  to  an  Imaginary 
Tragedy.”  But  the  title  is  “Melpo- 
mene; Dramatic  Overture,”  whatever 
was  the  original  intention  of  specifica- 
tion. 

“Melpomene”  is  enough  as  it  stands. 
This  Muse  presided  over  all  melan- 
choly subjects,  as  well  as  tragedy;  for 
i did  not  Horace  write: 

"Praecipe  lugubres 

Cantus  Melpomene?” 

She  was  dignified  in  look,  stature  and 
' dress,  this  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Mnem- 
osyne, and  yet,  according  to  one  myth, 
she  loved  Achelous  and  bore  unto  him 
the  Sirens,  those  fair  creatures  designed 
for  man’s  destruction.  Who,  pray,  will 
unriddle  this  riddle?  The  Sirens  are  the 
children  of  the  Tragic  Muse,  who  in 
turn  was  the  daughter  of  the  All-Pow- 
erful and  Memory. 

No  doubt  the  program  book  is  right. 
Mr.  Chadwick  evidently  had  a tragedy  | 
in  mind:  he  did  not  attempt  to  exploit  J 
musically  a strange  family  tree.  His  ; 
music  is  indeed  tragic,  nobly  tragic. 
Tbe  very  Introduction  prepares  for  the 
black  curtain.  Yet  the  gloom  is  neither 
peevish  nor  pessimistic.  The  mourning 
is  a loud  lamentation.  There  is  the 
thought  of  heroic  life  and  heroic  death. 
His  tragedy  does  not  hint  at  Helen  of 
Troy  or  her  successors.  There  is  no 
amorous  parley  in  life;  there  is  no 
sensuous  regret  when  Death  enters  and 
dominates  the  scene.  This  music  is  no- 
bly male,  without  thought  of  feminine 
influence.  , , , , 

Mr.  Chadwick  builded  better  than  he 
perhaps  knew  when  he  chose  the  title 
that  stands  at  the  head  of  his  admir- 
able composition;  Melpomene  crowned 
the  poets  of  high  and  lof.y  song,  and  j 
through  Melpomene  has  he  gained  the  i 
laurel. 

***  ! 

Miss  Szumovfka  is  the  delicate  corol- 
lary to  the  weighty  proposition,  Pader- 
ewski. This  surely  is  more  gallant  than 
to  call  her  the  pilot-fish  that  precedes 
the  voracious  shark — for  Paderewski 
I will  soon  be  here.  Let  us  not  look  upon 
the  graceful  pianist  who  appeared  last 
evening  as  a species  of  gasierosteus;  let 
us  rather  admire  her  as  a pale  reflection 
of  the  feminine  Paderewski;  as  we 
have  often  said  before,  Paderewski  is 
androgynal. 

Fleetly,  sweetly,  and  neatly  did  Miss 
Szumowska  skim  over  the  keys  in  the 
first  two  movements  of  Saint  Saens’s 
polished,  elegant  concerto,  like  the  Ca- 
milla mentioned  by  Mr  Alexander  Pope. 
You  might  well  have  demanded  in  the 
first  mo\  ement  more  strength,  but 
there  were  charming  portions  of  can- 
tabile  and  fluent  technique  in  passage- 
work.  Crisp  and  crystalline  was  her 
performance  of  the  Scherzo.  In  the 
finale  the  pace  was  too  hot  for  her.  The 
rhythm  was  not  well  defined,  and  there 
was  not  always  distinctness. 

The  chief  charm  of  Miss  Szumowska’s 
playing  last  night  was  a feminine  re- 
finement that  suggested  rare  lace,  a 
Watteau  fan,  and  the  perfume  of  san- 
dal wood.  And  then  this  refinement 
would  be  vaporous,  and  you  realized 
that  the  player  is  not  an  amazon  of 
the  piano. 

* * * 

When  Mr.  Paur  is  in  doubt,  he  plays 
Brahms.  It's  a safe  play  in  Boston. 


Mr.  Emil  Paur  is  not  a man  of  fiifed, 
inexorable  purpose.  More  than  once 
this  season  the  program  has  been 
changed,  apparently  without  cause. 
Take  the  case  of  “Antar,”  an  alleged 
symphony  by  Rimsky-Korsakoff:  I say 
alleged,  because  the  piece  is  more  in 
the  nature  of  symphonic  poems  joined 
loosely  together.  It  was  announced 
the  7th  for  performance  last  night.  Was 
Mr.  Paur  unacquainted  with  'ts  char- 
acter when  he  announced  it?  Or  was 
it  only  in  the  rehearsals  of  last  week 
that  he  thought  it  best  to  either  pro- 
duce ft  at  a later  date  or  to  abandon  it? 
Of  course  sickness  may  in  certain  in- 
stances postpone  a promised  perform- 
ance. Let  us  hope  that  "Antar”  may 
be  heard  before  the  close  of  the  sea- 
son. Though  it  was  first  produced  in 
1868,  it  would  here  be  a decided  novelty, 
and  it  is  folly  to  ignore  the  prominence 
of  the  modern  Russian  school  of  which 
Rimsky-Korsakoff  is  a conspicuous 
member. 


It  appears  from  the  letter  of  a Ber- 
lin correspondent  to  the  New  York 
Times  that  Mr.  Nikisch — flos  conducto- 
rum  Arthurus — is  making  arrangements 
for  a series  of  concerts  on  a very  elab- 
orate scale,  to  be  given  in  New  York 
and  other  cities  on  the  American  con- 
tinent in  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1807.  “I  long  to  revisit  your  dear  land,” 
Prof.  Nikisch  said.  "I  cannot  forget 
the  aesthetic  tone  of  your  cultivated 
society  and  the  incomparably  liberal 
temper  of  Americans.  Oh,  the  healthy, 
intellectual  breezes  on  the  New  Eng- 
land shore,  the  magnetic,  inspiring  in- 
fluences of  its  moral  purity  and  ethics! 
Yes,  it  is  a treat  to  me  whenever  I 
come  across  an  American  and  can  turn 
my  mind  to  recollection  of  happier  days 
spent  in  the  United  States.” 

Well,  Mr.  Nikisch,  this  is  a pretty 
loud  bid.  What  a restless  man  you  are! 
When  you  left  Boston— and  you  left  in 
a shabby  manner — Budapest  was  the 
only  place  for  a musician  of  your 
worth.  Y’ou  accepted  “a  most  flatter- 
ing order.”  You  burned  with  desire  to 
sit  in  the  conductor’s  seat  at  the  great 
opera  house.  But  you  soon  wearied  of 
Budapest,  and  there  were  rows  there 
and  rumors  of  rows.  Your  sensitive 
soul  could  not  brook  any  interference 
with  your  authority.  Presto!  you  are 
engaged  at  Berlin  and  Leipsic  in  hon- 
orable Dositions.  Again  your  cup  of 
happiness  was  full.  Y’ou  are  surround- 
ed with  flatterers,  you  have  indefatig- 
able press-agents.  Have  you  drained 
your  cup  of  happiness  to  the  dregs? 
Have  you  exhausted  the  possibilities  of 
artistic  and  private  pleasure  in  Berlin 
and  Leipsic? 

Perhaps  you  have  experienced  a 
change  of  heart.  Perhaps  you  are  tired 
of  royal  pomp,  the  gew-gaws  of  the 
court,  the  insolence  of  hair-greased, 
padded  officers,  and  you  now  sigh  for 
democratic  simplicity.  You  would  pre- 
fer a town  where  beer  ceases  to  flow 
at  11  P.  M.,  and  where  Sunday  laws  are 
enforced.  You  long  for  an  opportunity 
to  attend  the  Lowell  lectures,  you  miss 
the  educational  gifts  of  Bates  Hall. 
You  would  fain  smell  the  culture  of 
Boston  as  you  approach  it.  just  as  the 
jaded  traveler  nearing  Munich  is  re- 
vived by  the  malt-laden  atmosphere. 

If  the  critics  here  should  dare  to  find 
fault  with  you  you  would  not  again 
send  letters  to  them,  signed  or  anony- 
mous; you  would  call  on  them,  armed 
with  scores,  and  you  would  reason  with 
them  affably  and  at  length;  or  you 
would  bare  your  breast  to  “the  healthy 
intellectual  breezes,”  as  you  would  not 
complain  of  the  East  wind  but  would 
welpome  it  (ts  a tonic. 

1 believe  that  Mr.  Nikisch  sighs  for 
Boston,  as  a dark  cedar  in  an  alien 
land  is  sighing  for  Lebanon.  Surely  in 
no  other  city  did  he  receive  such  lively 
attention;  in  no  other  town  did  young 


girls  InTbaitalions  gaze-  with  such  rap- 
ture on  his  ineffably  manicured  left 
hand,  bis  etiolated  face,  and  the  ac- 
cordion trousers  in  which  he  conquered 
when  first  he  stepped  upon  the  arange- 
ment  of  boxes  and  rug.  Mr.  Nikisch  likes 
his  Incense  thick  and  strong;  and  here 
he.  had  no  rival;  he  ruled  alone;  even 
Mr.  Lang  shrank  into  comparative  ob- 
, scurlty;  but  in  Berlin  there  is  Felix 
Weingartner,  the  applauded  conductor, 
and  Weingartner  wrote  a pamphlet  in 
which  he  described  “the  magnetic  lead- 
er” in  biting  terms.  Yes,  Mr  Nikisch 
would  be  happier  in  Boston. 

But  would  the  authorities  at  Music 
Hall  welcome  him  at  the  railway  sta- 
tion with  a band,  a hack,  and  floral 
greetings? 

» * * 

There  are  changes  in  church  choirs 
about  this  time:  Changes  in  personnel 
rather  than  in  the  salaries.  Yet  in  some 
cases  the  latter  are  cut  down.  As  a 
rule  the  salaries  paid  are  absurdly  low 
: for  the  services  performed.  A congre- 
gation expects  a singer  to  be  in  good 
voice  every  Sunday  in  this  throat- 
' lacerating  climate;  it  expects  the  singer 
j to  be  sympathetic,  or  brilliant,  or  of 
irreproachable  technique — and  at  a 

! small  salary.  No  wonder  that  there  is 
so  much  perfunctory,  mediocre  singing 
] in  the  choir  galleries  of  Boston.  And 
' there  ar.e  so  many  amateurs  here  who 
are  willing  to  sing  or  play  the  organ 
| because  they  “enjoy  it;’’  there  are  so 
many  pianists  who  play  the  organ  as 
though  it  were  a piano,  and,  through 
a pull,  usurp  the  places  that  should 
belong  to  thoroughly  equipped  organ- 
ists. 

* * ■* 

The  Musical  Courier  of  the  11th  pub- 
lished an  admirable  editorial  article  on 
| “Short  Programs.” 

“The  cheaper  the  commodity  the  more 
: lavish  the  quantity  provided.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  obscure  musical  people 
who  give  concerts  are  makers  of  the 
longest  programs,  and  in  this  way  shut 
themselves  out  very  often  from  a con- 
sideration which,  if  deserving,  might 
blossom  into  some  opening  and  recog- 
nition for  them.  But  the  evil  is  not 
confined  to  the  obscurities.  First  rate 
artists,  leading  soloists,  who,  where  not 
subject  to  the  regulations  of  a society, 
set  forth  to  make  their  own  programs, 

I invariably  make  them  too  long.  Two 
evils  are  with  much  deliberation  har- 
nessed together— a fatiguing  tax  on  the 
soloist  and  precisely  the  same  thing 
on  the  public.  When  people  attend  a 
concert  which  is  good,  and  which  they 
are  capable  of  enjoying  if  they  get 
just  a little  less  than  enough,  the  ap- 
petite is  excited  and  they  sieze  if  pos- 
sible the  next  opportunity  to  enjoy 
somewhat  more  of  the  same  thing.  But 
no  matter  how  appreciative  they  may 
be,  if  things  are  overdone  and  boredom 
sets  in— as  it  will  with  the  most  mu- 
sicianly  in  the  world  under  pressure—' 
they  come  away  weary  and  surfeited. 

* * * When  people  who  are  not  mu- 
sical attend  a concert  with  an  over- 
long  program  the  evil  accomplished  is 
most  discouraging  of  all.  They  are 
permanently  driven  backward.  Per- 
haps if  the  program  were  brief,  pa- 
tience not  being  taxed,  these  same  ones 
might  develop  some  taste  and  sympathy 
for  an  expression  of  art  which  was  not! 
forced  upon  them  by  painful  duress,] 
an  hour's  too  long  sitting  and  silence,’ 
with  the  expectation  attached  that! 
they  shall  politely  affect  enjoyment,  j 
» * * These  long  programs  may  suit  ; 
a hamlef  in  the  West  where  the  an- 
nual concert  can  hardly  be  conceived 
of  dimensions  long  enough  to  gratify 


the  populace.  They  also  do  in  country- 
boarding-  schools  and  at  annual  college 
examinations,  with  the  parents  present. 
But  they  are  out  of  date  and  place  in 
the  professional  concert  rooms  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  need  to  be 
strenuously  condemned.” 

The  same  evil  is  to  be  observed  fre- 
quently in  Boston.  The  otherwise  ad-l 
mirable  concerts  of  the  Kneisel  Quar- 
tet are  a case  in  point. 

* * * 

The  evolution  of  the  fiddler,  from  the 
shaggy  being  that  arrives  here  to  the 
well-fed  society-lion,  should  be  a pleas- 
ing study  to  the  sociologist.  The  first 
shock  to  the  fiddler  in  this  country  is 
the  sight  of  the  reckless  and  incom- 
prehensible use  of  soap  and  water.  This 
evolution  must,  however,  only  be  hinted 
at  today.  Its  proper  treatment  demands 
time  and  care. 

* # 

The  New  York  Tribune  made  this 
statement  March  7 in  a review  of  the 
first  performance  in  New  York  of  “The 
Scarlet  Letter,”  an  opera  by  Walter 
Damrosch:  "A  representative  of  the 

Wagner  Society  came  forward  from 
behind  the  scenes  and  on  behalf  of  that 
society  presented  him  a copy  of  Haw- 
thorne’s romance,  upon  which  the  opera 
is  based.  In  making  this  presentation 
the  representative  made  a few  state- 
ments which  compressed  into  brief 
compass  as  many  errors  of  fact  as  the 
French  Academician’s  famous  defini- 
tion of  a lobster.  Mr.  Damrosch,  he 
said,  was  the  first  American  to  com- 
pose a grand  opera  upon  an  American  ] 
subject  that  had  been  publicly  pro-  j 
duced;  wherefore  the  Wagner  Society  I 


wishetr'to  do  him  special  honor  with 
the  gift  aforesaid.  As  the  Wagner  So- 
ciety has  been  corrected  upon  this 
point  before,  it  was  inexcusable  for  it 
not  to  know  that  in  years  past  Max 
Maretzek— with  as  good  a title  to  the 
name  American  as  Mr.  Damrosch  (who 
owns  Breslau  as  his  birthplace— pro- 
duced in  this  city,  with  continued  suc- 
cess, an  opera  of  his  own  composition 
called  ‘La  Spia,’  based  on  Cooper's 
’Spy,’  or  that  George  F.  Bristow,  an 
American  born,  had  brought  out.  in 
Nlblo’s  Garden,  his  opera  of  ’Rip  Van 
Winkle,’  than  both  which,  surely  no 
more  thoroughly  and  characteristical- 
ly American  subjects  could  be  im- 
agined.” 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Bristow’s  opera 
was  produced  in  New  York.  It  was 
given  at  Niblo's  Garden  by  the  Pyne 
and  Harrison  company  Sept.  27,  1855. 

The  Tribune  makes  a sad  blunder  in 
speaking  of  Maretzek’s  opera,  “La 
Spia,"  based  on  Cooper's  “Spy.”  For 
Maretzek  did  not  compose  the  said 
opera.  The  composer  was  Luigi  Arditi, 
the  well-known  conductor,  who  was 
born  at  Crescentino  July  22,  1822. 

“La  Spia,”  an  opera,  libretto  by  Fi- 
lippo Manetti,  music  by  Luigi  Arditi, 
was  first  produced  In  New  Y'ork  at  the 
Academy  of  Music  March  24,  1856.  W. 
H.  Payne  was  the  manager,  and  Max  . 
Maretzek  was  the  conductor.  The  east  i 


was  as  follows: 

Harvey  Birch 

Dunwoodie  

Wharton  

Lawton  

Sitgreaves  

Maria  

Francesca 

Betta 


Brignoli 

Morelll 

Gasparone 

Quinto 

Muller 

. . . Mrs.  Lagrange 
Miss  E.  Hensler 
Mrs.  Morra 


* * 

Max  Maretzek  did  write  an  English 
opera  entitled  "Sleepy  Hollow,”  and  it 
was  performed  at  New  York  in  Sep- 
tember,.1879.  I believe  he  was  the  com- 
poser of  an  opera,  "Hamlet,”  given  at 
Briinn.  his  birthplace,  in  1840. 

But  his  masterpiece  is  a record  of  his 
trials  and  tribulations  as  an  opera-man- 
ager, entitled  “Crotchets  and  Quavers,” 
published  at  New  York,  1855.  Amusing 
observations,  pertinent  now  as  then,  will 
be  quoted  from  this  volume  next  Sun- 
day. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

The  Fisk  Jubilee  Singers  sang  in  Ber- 
lin Feb.  25. 

Leopold  Auer  will  fiddle  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland. 

Paula  Mark  of  the  Vienna  Opera  is 
still  sick  at  Abbazia. 

Decima  Moore,  although  married,  will 
not  leave  the  stage. 

Max  Heinrich  sang  for  the  Art  Insti- 
tute  in, Brooklyn  the  11th. 

Puccini's  "La  Boheme”  has  been  1 
given  at  Rome  with  success. 

Auber’s  “Gustav  III."  w'as  revived  at 
Darmstadt  with  success  Feb.  16. 

The  Hellmesberger  Quartet  of  Vienna 
has  been  giving  concerts  in  Egypt. 

The  review'  of  the  Symphony  Concert 
! is  in  the  news  section  of  the  Journal. 

“La  Belie  HelOne”  has  been  revived 
! in  Vienna  with  extraordinary  success,  I 
The  Bach  Society  of  Heidelberg  gave 
Bee'thoven’s  “Missa  Splemnis”  Feb  24.“ 
Fr.  Kessner,  a distinguished  ciari-  ; 
netist  of  Leipsic,  died,  37  years  old, 
Feb.  11. 

Colonne  of  Paris  will  go  to  Berlin  in 
April  to  lead  the  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra. 

“The  Damnation  of  Faust”  will  be 
given  in  operatic  form  at  Berlin  this  j 
summer.  v 

Therese  Rothauser  of  the  Berlin  Opera 
has  been  singing  Carmen  and  Mignon 
at  Danzig. 

“El  Assistente  Zaragata,”  by  Adolfo 
Gascon  failed  at  Murcia  on  account  of 
the  libretto. 

Paderewski  will  give  his  last  recital 
in  Boston  Saturday  afternoon,  April  4, 
in  Music  Hall. 

Mrs.  Grace  Cobb  Crawford  and  Mrs. 
Marie  M.  Foster  are  singing  Sundays  at 
Berkeley  Hall. 

This  year's  German  “Tonkunstler- 
Versammlung”  will  be  held  at  Leipsic, 
i the  end  of  May. 

Emma  Eames  made  a hit  as  Desde- 
mona  to  Tamagno’s  Othello  at  the 
Monte  Carlo  Theatre. 

H.  W.  Parker's  “Hora  Novisslma” 
was  sung  by  the  St.  Louis  Choral  Sym- 
phony Sbclety  the  5th. 

Reichmann  of  Vienna  lately  sang 

I “Tell,''  "The  Flying  Dutchman”  and 
“The  Vampire,”  at  Berlin. 

“Gonnella,”  a new  opera  by  Mangafi- 

elli.  succeeded  at  Todl.  So  did  "Pal- 
mira,” by  Vitrioli,  at  Reggio. 

Bruneau’s  Requiem  was  produced  by 
the  Bach  choir,  London,  for  the  first 
time  in  England  in  February. 

Mrs.  Stavenhagen  was  the  heroine  of 
Reznicek's  opera  when  “Donna  Diana” 
was  given  at  Weimar,  Feb.  16. 

Heinrich  Meyn,  formerly  of  Boston, 
has  succeeded  F.  F.  Powers  as  bass  at 
Dr.  Terry’s  South  Church.  New  York. 
.“In  Flammen,”  a new'  one-act  opera, 
was  produced  at  Gotha  Feb.  20.  The 
text  is  by  Emil  Strauss,  the  music  by 
Max  Marschalk. 

The  ninth  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  at  the  Sanders 
Theatre,  Cambridge,  will  be  Thursday 
evening,  April  9. 


.y«uy  Alp  Soul..  •• 
ch,  Brooklyn,  will  yolunt 
■salaries  of  Its  choir  sin0er. . 
edible  rumor! 

ilnsel  und  Gretel"  has  had  _ won- 
ul  success  in  Berlin.  Its  fir  1 1 • 
ance  there  was  Oct.  13,  1894.  us 
was  the  16th  ult. 

itz  Ai-dber*.  ex-opera  singer  and 
■her  died  at  Christiania,  Feb.  -1. 
the  age  of  (16.  He  married  Maria 
uda  the  sister  of  Lady  Hall6. 
jr-he  Gay  ParislenneY  'ihrettohf 
Dance,  mu$lc  by  J\an  ^ar>u, 
dTl  be  produced  at  the  Duke  of  Aork  s 
heatre,  London,  about.  April  4. 

.lnrsick  played  with  Paderewski  in 
Francisco  March  1 with  great  suc- 
■b.  Over  600  People  were  turned 
nLv  from  the  Bahlwln  Thcatie. 

Ve  one-act  operas  "Der  Vierjiihrige 
istln”  by  Reinecke,  and  "Dio  Nach- 
iup-vst  Horn,  were  given  by 
ne  Alumni  of 'the  Thomas  School  at 

-Jrpsden  and  Vienna. 

Two  htfan^  Phenomena  who  excited 

TnisT  and^  ^Bronislav  Hubermann 
llinis’t,  who  played  the  concertos  of 
'ahnis  and  Goldmark. 

■rederic  Lamond's  overture  From 
Scottish  Highlands  was  plaD^ 
lr  first  time  in  New  iou  ai  uiv 
fththphilharmonic  concert  March  7. 
'was  criticised  unfavorably, 
tones  and  his  band  from  New  York 
111  bl  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  Sunday 

evening,  April  42.  The  sofcisSs  will  be 
Mrs.  Kate  . RoTla, '.so'prarifi,  ahd  Miss 
Krtha  C.  WeBb,  Violinist;  ZT. 

■{Miss  Etta  Parker,  contralTo, "assisted 
by  Miss  Frances  Crow,  soprano,  Mr. 
Th- -adore  Gordonh.  violinist,  and  Mrs. 
Eiouise  Selfridge,  pianist,  will  give  a 
concert  in  Union  Hall  Friday  evening, 
th--  27th. 

IfSir  Joseph  Barnby  has  left  his  family 
totally  unprovided  for.  The  daughter, 
■urlel,  has  resolved  to  go  on  the  stage, 
EUld  has  been  engaged  for  the  Savoy 
company  by  ' D'Oyle-y  C3fM5ff.“f  She  is 

Only  16.  ;• 

TTha- suit  of  Mrs.  Zelda  Seguin  Wal- 
lace  against  the  Vandalia  Railroad  for 
550  ,000  damages  for  injuries  received 
n a wreck  last  year  hds  been  compro- 
mised. It  is  said  that  Mrs.  Wallace  is 
to  be  paid  about  $15,000. 

The  Haydn  Society-  of-- -Vienna  cele- 
lated  Its  12!>th.  anniversary  Feb.  21.  It 
is'  founded., Ih  1771  by-  Florian  Gass- 
bnn,  blit  the  Society  did  nof  take  the 
ime  “Haydn". until  1862.  Its  object  is 
the  assistance  of  the  widows  and  or- 
phans of  local  composers. 

The  program  of  the  .Symphony  Con- 
jrt  Saturday  evening  will  be  as  fol- 
Kvs:  Rubinstein’s  4th  "Dramatic" 

Symphony;  three  Hungarian  dances 
s.  19,  15  afld  21,  Brahms-Dvorak;  An- 
nte  from  second  symphony,  Weber,, 
d overture  “Abu  Hassan,”  Weber, 
he  date  of  the  seventh  concert' 
the  Kneisel  Quartet  in  Association 
11  will  be  Monday  evening,  April  6. 
e program  will  include  Brahms's  B 
t major  quartet,  Schubert’s  quintet 
C.  major,  and  songs  by  Schumann,1 
nschel  and  Brahms,  sung  by  Mrs. 
lenschel.  Mr.  Schulz  will  assist  in  the 
intet. 

.Miss  Mirnie  E.  Little,  pianist,  as- 
sisted by  Miss  Edmands,  contralto,  will 
:fve  a concert  in  Union  Hall  Thursday 
Vening.  Miss  Little  will  play  pieces 
y Haydn,  Couperin,  Mendelssohn, 
Chopin,  Pierne,  Cui,  Ten  Brink,  Hey- 
munn,  Liszt.  Miss  Edmands  will  sing 
pigs  by  Weber,  Gluck,  Bullard,  Nevin, 
Bad-wick. 

.Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henschel  will  give  a 
concert  in  Music  Hall,  Tuesday,  the 
31st,  at  2.30  P.  M.  The  program  will 
include  duets  by  Paisiello,  Henschel, 

I 7 'zetti,  and  songs  by  Bach,  Per- 
1 i"  Cimarosa,  Handel,  Arne,  Beeth- 
j i Schubert,  Grieg,  Davkloff,  Kahn, 
,nade,  Lowe,  Schumann,,  Ara- 
ii/  Thomas  and  Henschel. 

.’k  program  of  Bayreuth  perform- 
c'  this  year  will  be  as  follows: 

>(  iWRiiig  des  Nibelungen,"  July  19-22, 
l V :6-29,  Aug.  2-5,  Aug.  9-12,  Aug.  16- 
thelngold”  begins  at  5 P.  M.,  the 
works  at  4 P.  M.  Admission  and 
Laa'ed  seat  for  the  four  evenings  will 
| 0 marks.  A Committee  on  Lodg- 

111  look  after  strangers.  The  tel- 
h address  for  tickets  is  "Festspiel 
/?:uth." 

£/  s Caroline  Clarke,  so-prano.  and 
1 Ricker,  contralto,  will  sing  in  the 
5 -al  Congregational  Church  the 
•“year,  beginning  with  Easter.  Mrs. 

1.  Sawyer,  contralto,  will  join  the 
L„,r  of  tne  New'  Old  South.  Mr.  E. 

I.  iterhouse  and  Mr.  L.  W.  Smith 
il y/i  the  new  tenor  and  bass  at  the 
ft.  Vernon  Church.  Sir.  C.  H.  Bennett 
;•  ,e  the  new  bass  at  Mr.  De  Nor- 
ie’s  church,  Roxbury. 
second  of  the  series  of  Six  Vocal 
,V~«  iber  concerts  will  be  given  in  As- 
> tlon  Hall  Tuesday  evening.  The 
u'  tet  will  consist . of  ..Miss.  Frances 
f .’row,  Miss  Louise  Rollwagen,  Mr. 
f . Heinrich,  and  Mr.  C.  E-  Hay. 
program  will  inc-lucle  many  novel- 
There  will  be  quartets  by  Haydn 
Dvorak;  songs  by  R.  Strauss  and 
vgert;  two  new  cycles,  "Maidens’ 
by  Von  Frelitz,  and  "Poems 
October"  by  Massenet:  and  a lieder- 
"Spring  and  Love,"  by  H.  I-Iof- 
tn. 

Heinrich  Schngcker  will  give  a 
Imjp  concert  in  Steinert  Hall  Tuesday 
’ wiing  at  8.15.  o', clock.  He;  will  be  as- 
t’ed  by  Mr.  Mole.  Mr.  Hoffmann  and 
Rose  The  program  will  include 
■ohr’s  Trio  for  violin,  'cello  and  harp 
’3.),  F minor  (first  time  in  America); 

int-Saens’s  fantasle,  op.  95;  Leopold 

Auer's  rhapsodle  hongroise  for  violin; 
serenade,  op.  S3,  Parish  Alvars,  and 
Rossini's  "Prayer,"  arranged  by  Al- 
vars; ami  “Casilda,”  a fantasle  for 
flute  and  harp,  by  Doppler-Zamara 
.(first  time) 

jf“Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Heinrich  will  give 
the  first  of  two  song  recitals  in  Steinert 
Hall  Monday  evening.  The  program 
wi)  include  songs  by  Schubert,  Franz, 
Mendelssohn,  Mackenzie,  Gounod,  Hor- 


So  Taverner  has  yielded  to  honest 
Importunities  of  friends  and  admirers 
and  emerged  from  his  retreat.  He  now 
chats  entertainingly  in  Time  and  the 
Hour.  It  was  Oct.  20,  1891,  that  Taver- 
ner in  Ills  accustomed  place  shook  his 
head  sadly  and  exclaimed,  "I  suppose 
I have  fallen  a little  behind  in  the  pro- 
cession, so  that  I no  longer  see  the 


I rooks,  ,1’ Albert,  MucDowcll.  Chadwick, 

! Kelley,  Foote,  Stanford,  Sieve  King,! 

| Johns,  and  duets  by  Mozart  and  Goring 
Thomas.  The  second  recital  will  be 
given  Monday  evening,  the  23d,  and  the 
program  will  include  songs  by  Schu- 
mann, Haydn,  Chadwick,  Mackenzie, 

Grieg’,  Foote,  MacDoivell,  Schubert,  and 
duets  by  Mozart,  Rubinstein  and  Gotze. 

The  10-year-old  infant-phenomenon 
pianist  Berthe  Balthasar- Florence 
played  in  Berlin  late  in  February  Beetli-  ■ 

even’s  E Hat  concerto  with  orchestra! banner  anrl  do  not  follow  the  beat  ot  tne 
and  other  pieces.  She  Is  said  to  Jia-Y®  8 11  j drum.”  It  was  Oct.  21,  1891,  that  he 
astonishing  technique  and  memory.  The  , , e0od-by  to  his  readers,  and  not 
father  had  little  compassion  on  tho  , .,  March  14  jggu  was  his  voice  again 

"poor,  pale,  nervous  child;”  for  al-  unui  ma  ion  u,  “ 

though  her  fingers  were  so  weak  at  j heard  in  reminiscence  of  the  past  and 
the  end  of  the  concert  that  “the  noble  ' comment  on  today. 

•Steinway  sounded  like  a music-box,"  — 1 vnnne- 

he  compelled  her  to  accept  an  encore..  Until  the  death  of  Alexander  R 

The  audience  was  probably  as  much  at  lit  was  understood  by  many  that  he  was 
fault  as  the  father.  Audiences  are  Taverner-  but  the  middle-aged  gossip 
crudest  when  apparently  kindest-  „,h0  loved  the  ciub  corner,  the  quiet 


The  Wage  Earners'  concert  of  the  Ce- 
cilia will  be  given  in  Music  Hall,  Thurs- 
day evening.  The  program  will  in- 
I elude  Saint-SaSns’s  "Noel,”  oratorio 
I for  solo  voices,  chorus,  string  orches- 
tra, harp  and  organ;  Haydn's  "Salve 
Regina,"  for  solo  voices,  chorus,  or- 
chestra and  organ;  Scene  frbrn  Goethe's 
"Faust,"  bv  Moszkowski;  Sgambati's 
"Te  Deum."  The  solo  singers  will  be 
Mrs.  Genevieve  Clark- Wilson, • soprano; 
Mrs.  Homer  E.  Sawyer,  contralto,  and 
certain  members  of  the  Cecilia.  Mr. 
Foote  and  Mr-  Lewis  will  be  the  organ- 
ists. The  subscription  concert  will  be 
Friday  evening. 


dinner,  the  sweet  security  of  city 
streets  was  a rarely  composite  charac- 
ter. From  1886  into  1891,  many  contrib- 
uted to  “Here  in  Boston,"  for  thus  was 
Taverner’s  half-column  or  column 
headed.  There  were  E.  M.  Bacon,  Ben- 
jamin Kimball,  J.  E.  Chamber- 
lin, Edward  Fuller,  Alexander 
Young,  F.  E.  Goodrich,  W.  R.  Richards, 
H C.  Merwin,  Arthur  Dodd,  and  there 
were  others.  As  Mr.  Chamberlin  wrote 
in  the  Transcript,  Oct.  25,  1891,  “Prob- 
ably twenty  different  men  had  more 


A recital  of  German  songs  will  be  than  once  contributed  to  the  column 

given  in  Brattle.  . Hftll, Cambridge,  that  was  signed  with  his  name.  It  was 

Wednesday,  March  18,  by  Florence  fmtitiniisness  of  the  character,  per- 

Lee  Whitman,  for  the  piano  fund  of  the  ficMtouaneasoi  inec,  , v 

Agassiz  School.  This" Will  He  a lecture  haps,  which  made  him 

recital  with  a short  Talk  upon  the  sistent;  a column  written  en- 

progress  of  German . sojfg,-.  followed  by  tirelv  by  one  man,  In  his  own  charac-  , , 

the  singing  of  songs,  before  each  of  , "would  probably  have  had  more  two  duets  by  Goring  Thomas  and  two 

which  Mrs.  Whitman  will' speak  of  its  “ • ..  .,  f)Uring  the  last  six  months  j duets  from  "The  Magic  Flute.” 


iratcii-i  connected  with  a for, -si  | 
rk  as  defined  by  Frederick  Law  j 
Olmsted  Is  a place  for  the  enjoyment  J 
of  rural  scenery  In  a way  that  a gar- 
den, for  Instance,  is  not."  Bailey's  | 
Dictionary  (2nd  ed.,  1736),  defines  park- 
as "an  lnclosure  stocked  with  beasts 
of  chase.”  It  may  be  well  to  recall 
the  definition  given  by  Venus  to  Adonis 
In  Shakspeare's  poem,  which  to  de- 
cadents surpasses  in  glory  "Hamlet" 
or  “King  Lear": 

"Fondling,  she  sulth.  since  I have  hem'd 
thee  here 

Within  the  circuit  ot  this  Ivorle  pale, 
lie  be  a parke,  and  thou  shall  be  my  deare 
Feed  where  thou  wilt,  on  mountains,  or  in 
dale.” 

)ft  AeTL  t'U.  I y • 

First  of  Two  Song  Recitals  Given 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Heinrich  in 
Steinert  Hall. 

The  first  of  two  song  recitals  an- 
nounced by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Hein- 
rich was  given  last  night  in  Steinert 
Hall.  Mrs  Heinrich  sang  five  songs  by 
Franz,  and  these  songs:  "Maiden  and 

Butterfly,"  d’Albert;  “The  Blue  Bell,” 
Mac  Dowell;  “He  Doves  Me,”  Chadwick; 
"The  Lady  Picking  Mulberries,”  Kel- 
ley. Mr.  Heinrich  sang  four  songs  by 
Schubert,  and  songs  by  Mendelssohn, 
Mackenzie,  Gounod,  Horrocks,  Foote, 
Stanford,  King,  Johns.  Then  there  were 


of  the  Taverner  of  '91  the  paragraphs 
were  almost  all  written  by  Djir.  Merwin. 
who  touches  nothing  that  he  does  not 
adorn,  and  by  another  who  now  bids 
his  old  friend  and  counselor  hearty  wel- 


Mr.  Heinrich  is  always  entertaining, 
and  last  night  he  was  emphatically  in 
the  vein.  It  is  seldom  that  a singer 
can  treat  adequately  such  widely  differ- 
ing sentiments  as  the  Naivete  of 
Schubert's  “Faith  in  Spring”  and  the 
terror  of  "The  Earl  King.”  You  may  ! 
at  times  quarrel  with  Mr.  Heinrich's  | 
vocal  art,  but  you  must  admit  his 


individual  peculiarities  and  beauties 
Mrs.  Whitman  is  a newcomer  in  Cam- 
bridge, but  she  has  been  successful  in 
giving  these  song'  recitals  in  the  West 
and  has  just  finished  a series  of  three 
before  the  students  and  Faculty  of 
Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me.  The 

program  for  this  recital  will  .illustrate  | Come  and  material  success 
the  brilliant  modern  period  of  German  I — , - ~ . . 

ly^'C  SAnS’i  . . "To  be  'truly  ftPPJnda stand  on*  St  i possession’  of  rare  and  vitalizing  quall- 

On  April  7,  in  the  afternoon,  and  I Square,  go  out  of  It,  and  stand  on  St  , . which  he  ls  able  to  Kive  you 

April  9,  in  the  evening,  Aeolian  concerts  james  Street,  just  below  the  rear  of  | the  su'bstance  of  a song,  so  that  you  at 
will  be  given  in  Steinert  Hall.  The  so-  . It  js  Rice  standing  beneath  | Onoe  know  its  worth,  and— what  is  more 

loists  for  the  first  concert  are  Miss  ^‘“^jnster  or  Bruges.  The  great  ! lmportant-you  learn  from  him  the 

Tower  seems  a growth  of  time.  It 
stands  alone  here  in  America,  a thing 

to  thank  God  for.” Time  and  the 

Hour. 


Gertrude  Franklin  and  Mr.  Leo  Schulz, 
and  for  the  evening  concert  Miss 
Lena  Little  and  Mr.  P.  A.  Tirindelli. 
They  will  be  accompanied  by  Mr.  Vin- 
cente Toledo  of  New  York  city.  A very 
interesting  and  attractive  program  is 
planned,  which  will  be  announced  next 
week.  Among  the  novelties  will  be 
an  aria  by  Massenet,  written  expressly 
for  Miss  Franklin,  and  not  yet  given  in 
this  country.  Aside  from  the  interest 
that  will  naturally  be  created  by  the 
appearance  of  these  artists,  the  con- 
certs will  present  an  element  of  great 
novelty  in  concert  work,  viz.:  the  or- 


mood  of  the  composer  when  he  wrote. 
Mr.  Heinrich  is  in  the  highest  sense  a 
critical  singer.  He  provides  a gloss 
and  commentary  as  well  as  an  inter- 
pretation. He  does  not  slight  detail,  but 
he  is  never  guilty  of  confounding  brush- 


The  ingenious  Mr.  Hone  tells  us  of  a wood  with  stately  trees.  He  realizes 
The  ingenious  Time's  ithat  In  most  sonSs  there  is  one  great 

heroic  deed  snatched  nom  11  • : point.  When  you  hear  him  sing,  you 


dust-bin  by  the  hero  himself  who  knew  j^ecorne  acquainted  immediately  with 
no  foolish,  cowardly  modesty.  On  a this  point,  and  you  are  not  obliged  to 

f o-ianis  in  the  narlor  window  of  a , say,  I wish  I might  hear  that  song 

pane  of  glass  in  the  panor  winu  |again;  perhaps  j wouW  like  it.”  And 

public  house  called  The  Fiougn  , tQ  thig  man  0j  singularly  strong  tem- 

, . , . Lordship  Lane,  leading  from  West  Peck-  ; peraraent  no  phase  of  life  seems  for- 

chestral  accompaniments  to  every ; nura-  to  Sydenham,  is  this  inscription;  eign.  He  could  roar  out  the  tavern- 

ber  of  the  program  will  be  piayed  upon  ham  to  byaennan  , 1 ditty  of 'a  toss-pot  so  that  the  hearer 


the  Aeolian, 

The  Daily  Messenger  (Paris)  of  Feb 
29  thus  speaks  of  Lecoeq's  new  oper- 
etta, “Ninette,”  produced  the  28th  at 
the  Bouffes  Parlslens:  "The  graceful 
and  piquant  character  of  M.  Charles 
Lecoeq's  new  operette,  "Ninette,”  was 
fully  appreciated  by  the  audience  which 
thronged  the  Bouffes  Parisiens  last 
night.  Time  has  dealt  gently  with  the 
gitted  composer,  who  has  shown  that 
he  still  possesses  that  wonderful  gift 
of  melody  that  made  him  famous.  M. 
Charles  Clairville’s  plot  is  not  strong. 
Diane,  the  pretty  daughter  of  the  MarC- 
chal  Gassion,  has  come  with  her  guar- 
dian to  Paris,  where  she  expects  to 
meet  Gontran  de  Chavannes,  whom  she 
loves.  The  latter,  who  has  promised  to 
meet  her  on  the  Place  Royale,  keeps 
his  appointment,  but  a quarrel  ensues 
between  him  and  .Cyrano,  Ninon  de 
Lenclos’  sweetheart.  Swords  are  drawn, 
and  Gontran  is  wounded  in  the  wrist. 
A few  moments  later,  Ninon  de  Len- 
clos crosses  the  square,  and,  seeing 
the  good  looking,  lonely  stranger,  as- 
sists him  in  dressing  the  wound  and 
offers  to  conduct  him  to  her  house, 
■where  he  may  take  a slight  rest.  At 
that  very  moment  Diane  as  well  as 
Cyrano  make  their  appearance,  and 
both  jump  at  the.  conclusion  that  they 
are  being  betrayed.  In  the  following 
act  Ninon,  a good-natured  woman, 
tries  hard  to  bring  Gontran  and  Diane 
together,  and  to  convince  the  fiery  Cy- 
rano that  his  suspicions  are  groundless, 
but  it  is  only  in  the  last  scene  of  the 
third  act,  when  Diane  and  Cyrano  are 
! on  the  point  of  getting  married— out 
of  mere  spite — that  .everything  is  set 
right.  Weak  as  the  .stojy  i§  it  has  in- 
spired M.  Lecocq  most  happily.  Me- 
lodious songs,  duos,  quartets  follow 
each  other  in  quick  succession,  and  sev- 
eral of  the  taking  numbers  were  loudly 
encored.  The  music  affords  full  scope 
for  the  display  of  delicate  and  refined 
j art  on  the  part  of  the  singeTS,  and  of 
this  the  best  advantage  was  taken  by 
I Mile.  Germaine  .Gallois  , and, Mile.  Bon- 
i heur,  who.  in  the . fascinating  roles  of 
Ninon  de  Lenclos  and  Diane,  achieved 
a distinct  success  for  the  opera.  Spe- 
cial praise  Is  also  due  to  M.  PiccalUfi 
in  the  part  of  Cyrano,  and  MM.  Tnuf- 
! fenberger,  Barral,  Duncan  end  Bnrtet 
likewise  rendered  service  in  the  cast. 


‘March  16,  1810. 
Thomas  Mount  Jones  dined  here. 

Eat  6 pounds  of  bacon,  drank  nineteen  pots 

of  beer.”  

Mr.  James  Huneker  thus  disposes  of 
ft  Romeo  and  a Julifet  that  now  excite 
controversy:  “I  saw  Mr.  Taber,  a tall 

and  stout  legged  gentleman,  go  through 
with  his  lines  in  a most  phlegmatic 
manner.  His  voice  is  not  had,  but  his 
features  are  not  eloquent  or  symmetri- 
cal No  man  with  a chin  like  his  can 
Julia  Marlowe- 


would  be  mad  with  thirst,  and  then 
tell  in  song  of  the  tenderest  affec- 
tions or  the  holiest  emotions  without 
the  hearer  feeling  a shock  at  the  sud- 
den transition;  such  is  the  authority  of 
his  art. 

Mrs.  Heinrich  did  not  at  first  seem  to 
be  in  her  best  condition:  still  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  hear,  one  after  the  other, 
the  two  settings  by  Franz  of  Heine’s 
and  Geibel’s  poems  about  the  lotus.  She 
recovered  herself  in  the  delightful  duet 
of  Thomas — "Amour  Villageoise”— and 
in  her  next  group  of  songs  she  showed  a- 
firmer  control  of  her  tones,  as  well  as 
taste  and  intelligence.  Kelley's  "Chl- 


A fig  for  St.  Dennis  of  France. 

He's  a trumpery  fellow  to  brag  on; 

A fig  for  St.  George  and  his  lance. 

Which  spitted  a heathenish  dragon; 

And  the  Saints  of  the  Welshman  or  Scot 
Are  a couple  of  pitiful  pipers. 

Both  of  whom  may  just  travel  to  pot. 
Compared  with  the  patron  of  swipers, 

St.  Patrick  of  Ireland,  my  dear! 


Whatever  is  edible  he  (the  gypsy)  eats, 
except  horse-meat;  wherever  there  is  an 
| empty  spot  he  sleeps;  and  the  man  who  can 
j do  this  devoid  of  shame,  without  caring:  a 
i pin  for  what  the  world  says — nay,  without 
even  knowing  that  he  does  not  care,  or  that 
he  is  peculiar — ls  Independent  to  a degree 
1 which  of  itself  confers  a character  which 
is  not  easy  to  understand. 

1 According  to  Mr.  Curtis’s  report  to 
the  Department  of  Labor,  the  million- 
; alre  is  scarce  In  Japan.  The  Japanese 
| are  a remarkably  civilized  nation. 

I The  wheelmen  of  New  York  State 
wish  the  Legislature  to  make  it  a crime 
to  drop  a tack  in  the  road  or  street. 
Verily  the  earth  is  the  bicyclist’s  and 
the  fullness  thereof;  the  world  and  they 
| that  dwell  therein. 


make  fervid  love.  

Tuber  is  a pleasing  voung  lady,  who  nese  Love  Song,"  with  Its  ironical  con- 
Taber  is  a pieasiib  s five  ! elusion,  was  given  with  full  apprecia- 

acts  more  subdued  than  tion,  and  the  performance  of  MacDow- 

or  six  years  ago,  but  without  any  Ilium-  ell,s  --Biue  Bell”  was  as  dainty  as  the 
lnating  spirit,  and  without  an  atom  of  I caprice  itself. 

genuine  temperament  She  ***  - Thus  did  the  art  *of "singers  incite  en- 

matter  of  fact  than  her  husband,  a ( yment  and  dispel  the  recollection  of 
her  balcony  scene  was  jerky  In  gesture  , the  ,jreary  weather.  The  second  and 
and  smothered  in  diction.  I waited  for  the  last  of  these  recitals  will  be  next 
fu  1 Lopt  improvement  spoken  of.  but  Monday  night.  The  hall  should  be 
the  great  improvement  sp  ’ , crowded.  The  program  will  include 

It  came  not.  Mrs.  Taber  has  brain.,  | gongS  Ry  Schumann,  Haydn,  Chadwick, 
hut  her  acting  is  angular  and  her  read-  1 Mackenzie,  Grieg,  Foote,  MacDowell, 
imrs  commonplace.  Not  a spark  did  Schubert  and  duets  by  Mozart,  Kubln- 
she  evoke,  not  a chord  of  the  magic  stein  and  Gotze. 

music  of  the  play.  She  was  colloquial.  | nAL 

and  J suppose  attempted  to  he  modem 
i and  realistic.  But  the  Duse  technique 
is  not  for  all,  and  it  is  a dangerous  two- 
I edged  weapon  in  the  hands  of  an  ami- 

I t8ur-”  ______ 

A dentist  in  Paris  professes  to  ex- 
amine the  roots  of  the  teeth  by  means 
of  the  Rontgen  rays. 

London  Truth  bursted  into  poetry 
| apropos  of  Dr.  Jameson’s  arrival: 

"This  Is  what  our  London  likes— 

A kind  of  glorified  Bill  Sikes. 

Cheer  him,  cheer  him  ‘in  the  flood, 

Cheer  for  glory,  then,  and  blood'. 

Who  for  law  and  order  cares 
When  a cracksman  boldly  dares? 

Right  is  but  an  idle  dream, 

Justice  but  a dotard's  theme. 

Sound  the  trumpets,  beat  the  drums, 

The  dashing  filibuster  comes!" 

To  S.  D.:  “Altruism"  is  an  English 
adoption  from  the  French  “altruisme” 
formed  by  Comte  on  the  Italian  "al- 
i trui.”  The  word  was  introduced  into 
! English  bv  the  translators  and  ex- 
! pounders  of  Comte.  Its  definition  is 
| 'this:  "Devotion  to  the  welfare  of  oth- 
ers regard  for  others,  as  a principle 
of  action;  opposed  to  egoism  or  selfish- 
ness.” Thus  we  find  Lew-es  in  1853  say- 
ing "Dispositions  influenced  by  the 
purely  egotistic  impulses  w-e  call  popu- 
I larly  'bad,'  and  apply  the  term  'good' 

| t0  those  in  which  altruism  predomi- 
nates.”   

Mr  w.  S.  Egerton  said  in  Boston,  I 
"The  use  In  America  of  the  word  'park'  j 
for  all  sorts  of  public  places  ls  an  ex-  j 
ftggeration  of  a French  application  of  | 
the  word  to  the  more  private  grounds  j 


Baal  and  Moloch  fell  before  him;  he  . 
made  seven  requests  of  the  Lord,  who  , 
had  asked  him  his  heart's  desire;  he  I 
was  as  "the  flame  of  a splendid  sun,  a ! 
stream  of  wisdom  with  splendor." 


lie  came  to  the  Emerald  Isle 
On  a lump  of  a paving-stone  mounted; 
The  steamboat  he  beat  to  a mile. 

Will  oh  mighty  good  sailing  was  counted; 
Says  he.  "The  salt  water,  I think, 

Has  made  me  most  bloodily  thirsty. 

So  bring  me  a flagon  of  drink. 

To  keep  down  the  mulligrubs,  burst  ye, 
Of  drink  that  is  fit  for  a Saint.’ 


He  taught  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity 
from  the  shamrock;  he  established 
schools,  churches,  and  monasteries;  he 
permitted  eight  colors  in  the  sacred 
satin  robe  worn  by  the  priest  at  the 
sacrament;  he  was  remorseless  against 
sin— witness  his  treatment  of  the  fair 
Lupalt.  his  sister;  he  wrote  the  sublime 
hymn,  a prayer  against  "the  spells  of 
women,  smiths,  and  Druids.” 

He  preach'd  then  with  wonderful  force, 

The  ignora.nt  natives  a-teaching; 

With  a pint  ho  wash'd  down  his  discourse, 
"For,"  says  he,  "I  detest  your  drj  preach- 
ing." 


■Tli?  people,  with  \vom&rnie»t  struck. 

At  a pastor  so  pious  and  civil, 

Exclaim’d  "We're  for  you,  my  old  buck, 
And  vce  pitch  our  blind  gods  to  the  devil, 
Who  dwells  In  hot  water  below." 


The  Douglass  Literary  Society  debated 
In  spirited  fashion  this  point:  Whether 
the  colored  waiters  had  done  more  for 
the  elevation  of  their  race  than  the 
colored  professional  men  and  educa- 
tors. Did  any  eloquent  brother  quote 
the  line  of  Milton:  "They  also  serve 

who  only  stand  and  wait?"  Verlaine, 
by  the  way,  once  told  George  Moore  he 
regretted  deeply  that  he  had  not  made 
his  son  a waiter  in  a cafe,  and  he  dwelt 
• at  length  on  the  educational  advantages 
of  such  a calling. 


Mr.  Henry  Haynie  mentions  the  names 
of  Steve  Massett,  Christy,  Castle,  Karl 
("but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
cither  one  of  these  was  a native”)  and 
, adds,  “I  can  recall  no  other  American 
tenors.”  Well,  Mr.  Haynie,  there  is 
Charles  R.  Adams,  now  living  in  Bos- 
ton, an  American,  who  for  nine  years 
,/was  leading  tenor  at  the  Imperial  Opera, 
Vienna.  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  his 
name  was  known  also  in  Northern  Italy 
during  the  season  of  ’70-’7I. 


The  17th  of  March,  1S18,  a gentleman 
at  Warrington,  England,  took  out  of  the 
river  a salmon  weighing  17  pounds  and 
a half.  This  same  salmon,  marked  with 
scissors  on  the  back  fins  and  tail, 
weighed  only  seven  pounds  and  three- 
quarters  when  It  was  taken  out  the  7th 
of  the  preceding  month. 

It  was  on  the  17th  of  March,  1639,  that 
the  deep  thinker,  Mr.  James  Howel, 
took  a walk  in  the  fields.  "I  spyed  a 
young  boisterous  Bull  breaking  over 
Hedge  and  Ditch  to  a Herd  of  Klne,  in 
the  next  Pasture;  which  made  me 
thinH,  that  if  that  fierce  strong  Animal, 
with  others  of  that  kind,  knew  their 
own  strength,  they  would  never  suffer 
Man  to  be  their  Master.” 


And  it  was  on  the  17th  of  March,  1875, 
in  Paris,  that  a nun  spoke  of  the  young 
ircurable  maidens  at  Notre  Dame  des 
Sept  Douleurs— human  fragments;  some 
with  63  sores  to  be  dressed  daily;  some 
with  a head  that  grew  abnormally  and 
‘horribly,  so  that  it  had  to  be  com- 
pressed by  a hoop.  Yet  the  nun  said 
that  all  these  afflicted  maidens  dreamed 
of  marrying.  "This  convinces  me,”  she 
added,  “that  marriage  is  the  natural 
vocation  of  woman.” 

To  J.  M.  S.:  No,  you  will  not  find  the 
name  of  Miss  Szumowska  in  any  music 
lexicon.  Her  European  reputation  is 
slight,  although  she  has  been  before 
the  public  for  four  or  five  years.  A na- 
tive of  Lublin,  Poland,  she  is  now 
about  23. 


Will  the  Rontgen  rays  insure  fresh 

eggs? 

The  news  of  Mark  Twain's  recovery 
will  be  welcome  to  his  many  personal 
friends.  As  a humorist,  he  died  sev- 
eral years  ago. 


They  are  still  cheating  in  London  by 


the  use  of  Confederate  State  bills.  The  ' 
victims  do  not  know  apparently  that 
the  war  is  over. 

The  Playgoers’  Club  will  soon  declare 
dividends.  Theatre  managers  are  offer- 
ing the  members  reduced  rates,  and  the 
applications  for  membership  will  sooji 
be  as  the  sands  of  the  sea. 


A German  chemist  has  proposed  this 
manner  of  executing  criminals  to  his 
Government.  The  condemned  man  is  to  1 
be  placed  in  a cell,  which  would  be  I 
tilled  with  tjie  fumes  of  carbonic  acid 
gas.  Death  would  follow  without  suf-i 
fering— in  fact,  according  to  the  In- 
ventor, "the  last  sleep  would  be  en- 
tered with  quite  pleasant  feelings.” 

It  is  Auiolyeus  who  remarks:  "Women 
have  a clever  trick  of  making  matters 
disagreeable  when  they  are  obliged  to 
do  what  Is  irksome  to  them.  The  at  | 
home  day  is  a case  in  point.  Who  shall 
say  it  is  not  disagreeable?” 

Li  ' L -1 

Mr.  Schuecker' s Concert  in  Steinert 
Hall  — Second  Vocal  Chamber 
Concert  in  Association  Hall. 

Mr.  Heinrich  Schuecker,  harper,  as- 
sisted by  Mr.  Mole,  flutist,  Mr.  Hoff- 
mann, violinist,  and  Rose,  'cellist,  gave 
a concert  in  Steinert  Hall  last  evening. 
The  hall  was  filled  with  a very  ap- 
plausive audience.  The  program  was  as 
follows: 

Trio,  for  violin,  'cello  and  harp  (MS). 

F minor  Spohr 

Allegretto — Andantino — Rondo:  Allegro  riso- 
luto. 

(First  time  in  America.) 

Fantaisie,  Op.  95 Saint-Saens 

Mr.  Schuecker. 

Khapsodie  Hongrolse  Leopold  Auer 

Mr.  Hoffmann. 

a.  Serenade,  Op.  83 Parish  Alvars 

b.  Preghlera  Rossini-Alvars 

Mr.  Schuecker. 

Casllda,  fantasle  for  flute  and  harp.... 

Doppler -Zamara 


It  was  pleasant  to  hear  the  trio  oi 
Spohr  on  account  of  associations  rather 
than  on  account  of  the  music  itself, 
which  is  hopelessly  academic  and  old- 
fashioned,  with  the  exception  of  pas- 
sages in  the  slow  movement.  In  his 
Autobiography  Spohr  speaks  of  his 
first  meeting  with  Dorette  Seheidler  at 
Gotha.  In  his  boyish  days  he  had 
liked  the  harp  and  had  studied  it.  And 
so  when  this  bashful  girl  played  to  him 
a fantaisie  by  Backofen,  he  fell  in  love 
with  her.  He  wrote  a sonata  for  violin 
-and  harp  which  they  played  together  at 
a concert  given  by  the  Minister  Yon 
Thiimmel.  After  the  concert  he  could 
not  restrain  himself;  he  asked  her, 
“Shall  we  play  together  all  our  life?” 
She  was  in  tune:  they  were  soon  mar- 
ried, and  the  sweet  duet  lasted  28  yeiys. 
Spohr  also  tells  how  love  for  his  wife 
led  to  renewed  interest  in  the  harp; 
how  he  tried  experiments,  as  tuning  the 
harp  a half  tone  below  the  violin;  and 
he  says  that  he  wrote  a trio  for  violin 


French  word  "colombe”  does  not  mean' 
"column.”  Perhaps  If  you  spoke  in  ad- 
vance to  the  managers  Sarah  would 
not  rush  her  lines. 


And  make  no  mistake.  “Izeyl"  was 
produced  in  Paris  in  1894,  nine  months 
before  "Gismonda,”  although  the  latter 
has  already  been  played  in  Boston. 

Mayor  Turner  of  Salem  is  right.  Nag- 
ging affects  the  nervous  system  of 
young  boys  and  girls  in  school.  The 
Mayor  might  have  made  a bolder  sweep; 
It  affects  the  nervous  system  of  hus- 
bands. By  the  way,  we  prefer  the  form 
“knag,”  which  puts  the  operation  in 
clearer  light. 


Mr.  Arthur  Macy’s  “The  Indifferent 

___  Mariner,”  published  in  Truth  in  Bos- 

’cello  and  harp,  but  he  preferred  the  ton  of  the  14th,  is  well  worth  pondering, 
combination  of  harp  and  violin. 


Was 

this  the  trio  played  last  night? 

Mr.  Schuecker  played  with  his  accus- 
tomed artistry.  In  his  hands  the  harp 
appears  to®fu]l  advantage,  but  the  in- 
strument is  in  these  days  orchestral, 
not  for  solo  work.  The  piquascy  of 
Suint-Saens’s  fantaisie  would  seem  to 
contradict  his  statement;  but  how  many 
pieces  for  harp  alone  give  similar  pleas- 
ure? The  most  of  them  are  sentimental’ 
and  stuffed  with  arpeggio  work;  they 
quickly  fatigue  the  ear  and  cause  the 
mind  to  wander. 

Doppler  was  first  flute  player  at  the 
Vienna  opera  house  when  Zamara  was 
the  harper.  Then  there  is  a Therese 
Zamara  who  is  said  to  play— if  she  is 
still  alive— with  surpassing  grace.  Mr. 
MolFs  skill  is  too  well-known  to  need 
words  of  praise  at  this  late  day. 

Mr.  Hoffmann  played  a rhapsodie  by 
Leopold  Auer,  the  virtuoso,  who  is  now 
giving  concerts  in  Germany  and  Swit- 
zerland. The  piece  is  without  special 
distinction,  but  it  served  to  show  the 
agreeable  tone,  the  musical  feeling,  and 
the  technical  proficiency  of  Mr.  Hoff- 
mann. 

...  Philip  Half  ' 

Let  us  all  stand  upon  Josh  Haven's  plat- 
form, which  that  gentleman  defined  some' 
years  since  to  be  the  liberty  of  saying  any-j 
tl  ing  he  pleased  about  anybody,  without 
considering  himself  at  all  responsible. 

“Medford’s  gala  night”  is  not  neces-  | 
sarily  a rum  occasion. 


You  never  can  stop  the  wind  when  it  blows, 
And  you  can’t  stop  the  rain  from  raining, 
Then  why,  Oh  why,  go  a-piping  of  your  eye, 
When  there's  no  sort  o’  use  in  complaining. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Macy 
does  not  publish  a volume  of  his  poems, 
for  he  has  written  verses  of  tender  sen- 
timent and  rare  fancy  most  felicitous- 
ly expressed;  verses  of  mellow  humor 
and  scintillant  wit;  charades  of  surpris- 
ing ingenuity.  Why  are  these  things 
hid? 


“Niagara  in  Pery.” 
fall? 


Is  it  going  to 


Wisdom  of  Fiiegende  Blatter.  "One 
fool  makes  ten  fools;  a woman  fool 
makes  twenty.”  “Criticism  is  the 
mother-in-law  of  art.” 


“Five  times  Joe  swung  fearful  rights 
and  lefts  on  Bright  Eyes’s  neck,  send- 
ing him  to  the  grass  at  every  blow. 
Bright  Eyes’s  seconds  cheered  him  on, 
and  each  time  he  got  up  groggier  than 
before.  At  last  Walcott  measured  the 
distance  carefully,  and,  with  a fearful 
left-hand  swing  on  the  jaw,  floored  the 
Texan.  Bright  Eyes  fell  on  his  back 
with  a thud  and  turned  completely 
over.  He  put  his  face  on  his  hands  and 
lay  there  with  his  limbs  twitching,  while 
the  referee  slowly  counted  him  out.” 
And  do  you  think  that  all  this  hap- 
pened in  some  wild  spot  on  the  Mexi- 
can frontier  or  on  a lonely  isle  without 
a name?  Oh,  no!  This  friendly  trial 
of  athletic  skill  occurred  at  Long  Isl- 
and City  under  the  enlightened  auspices 
of  the  Eureka  Athletic  Club. 


Poor  “Kid”  Madden! 
got  on  to  his  curves. 


Death  finally 


Judge  Bumpus  said  the  other  night, 
“There  is  no  leader  of  the  Suffolk  Bar. 
Such  a thing  is  impossible  under  the 
prevailing  conditions.” 

The  Rev.  W.  B.  Hale  says  there  is 
nothing  the  matter  with  Hannah,  who 
Is  a candidate  for  holy  orders. 

Oscar  Darling,  who  has  just  wel- 
comed his  21st  child,  lives  appropriately 
in  Babylon.  

To  “Inquirer;”  No,  Mr.  John  T. 
Wheelwright  is  not  the  sole  author  of 
“Rollo  in  Cambridge.”  Mr.  Fred  J. 
Stimson  gave  him  large  assistance  when 
they  were  on  the  Lampoon. 

Another  enormous  fortune  waiting  in 
Europe  for  possible  descendants.  These 
fortunes  are  announced  as  regularly  as 
the  returns  of  comets.  They  shine  in 
the  sky  and  excite  gaping.  Then 
they  disappear,  and  wait  patiently  for 
a new  generation  of  heirs.  Alas,  some 
mortals  hold  their  mouths  open  until 
the  grave  is  tired  of  waiting  for  them.' 
Rainbow  chasing  is  a more  lucrative 

pursuit.  

Everybody  knows  the  saint  of  the  17th. 

’ His  father  was  a Wollaghan, 

His  mother  an  O’Cirady; 

His  aunt  she  was  a Kinaghan, 

And  his  wife  a widow  Brady. 

Tooralloo,  tooralloo, 

What  a glorious  man  our  saint  was, 
Tooralloo,  tooralloo, 

O whack  fal  de  lal,  de  lal,  etc. 

But  who  remembers  the  saint  of  the 
18th?  Yet  it  is  no  less  a person  than 
the  blameless  Eadward,  King  of  Eng- 
land and  martyr. 


"Plymouth  Co.”  writes  to  the  Journal 
as  follows:  "Why  not  call  the  proposed 
new  LTnion  Station  by  the  good  old 
name  of  'Old  Colony?’  Many  have  felt 
aggrieved  at  the  disappearance  in  great 
measure  of  the  old  name,  and  it  seems 
that  this  would  be  a fitting,  historical 
name;  also  distinctive,  not  liable  to  lead 
to  confusion  as  the  two  stations  of  the 
Old  Colony  System  now  do.” 


Probably  the  most  universal  error  in  the 
; world  is  the  belief  that  all  men.  due  al-' 
' . lowance  being  made  for  greater  or  less 
i knowledge,  or  “talents,”  have  minds  like 
jour 'own;  are  endowed  with  the  same  moral 
perception,  and  see  things  on  the  whole 
very  much  as  we  do. 


Stealing  a storeoptlcon  from  aj 
church  seems  as  grotesque  as  robbing 
a billard  room  of  Its  hymn  books. 

Kentucky  Is  orthodox.  The  Legisla- 
ture goes  out  to  the  music  of  the  Dox- 
ology.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in 
Kentucky  Sunday  plunking  at  human  j 
targets  always  occurs  after  the  bene- 
diction, and  on  the  church  steps,  never  . 
In  the  aisle  or  gallery. 


In  the  last  number  of  Truth  In  Bos- 
ton there  is  a little  essay  on  Race 
Prejudice  which  abounds  In  shrewd  re- 
, marks  and  mortifying  conclusions,  not 
'to  be  denied.  In  its  general  treatment 
I of  the  negro  Boston  Is  less  civilized 
than  Paris,  Berlin,  Rome  or  Vienna. 

The  sentimental  and  practical  regard 
dn  which  the  negro  is  held  In  New  Eng- 
land reminds  us  of  an  observation 
| of  the  late  Artemus  Ward.  “As  the 
ballud  says  (which  I heard  a gen’l’man 
'In  a new  soot  of  black  close  and  white 
kid  gloves  sing  t’other  night).  Never  ) 
|don’t  let  us  Despise  a Man  because  he 
wears  a Raggid  Coat!  I don’t  know  as 
we  do,  by  the  way,  tho'  we  gen’relly  get 
out  of  his  way  pretty  rapid;  prob’ly  on 
account  of  the  pity  which  tears  our  I 
boosums  for  his  onhappy  condition. 
This  last  remark  is  a slrkastic  and 
witherin’  thrust  at  them  blotid  peple 
who  live  in  gilded  saloons.” 


The  cornetist  of  the  staff  band  of  the 
Salvation  Army  threatens  to  resign. 
Singular  to  relate,  his  defection  is  re- 
garded "as  a great  blow.” 


The  attention  of  Col.  Fitzsimmons 
and  Judge  Corbett  is  respectfully  called  | 
,to  the  last  speech  of  Cherokee  Bill:  “I 
came  here  to  die,  not  to  talk.” 


This  is  the  feast  day  of  the  patron 
■eaint  of  all  carpenters. 

Is't  on  St.  Joseph’s  Day  clear. 

So  follows  a fertile  year. 


Tt  was  on  March  19,  1857,  that  one  of 
the  de  Goncourts  grew  peevish  over 
'the  French  of  this  century.  “Our 
lanaemic  bodies  with  bept  spine,  wab- 
Ibling  arms,  ataxic  looseness  of  the 
llegs,  have  neither  the  grand  line  of 
lantiquity  nor  the  capriciousness  of  the 
1 18th  century,  and  they  develop  in  most 
(melancholy  fashion  under  scanty  black 
icloth.”  The  French  of  today  are  a 
more  vigorous  lot.  Don’t  judge  them  by 
the  heroes  and  the  heroines  in  novels 
written  for  exportation.  Then  there 
'will  be  International  athletic  games  at 
Paris  in  1900. 


“The  Genesis  account  of  the  creation 
has  been  rejected  by  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman 
Abbott  of  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn. 
The  large  audience  which  gathered  to 
hear  him  laughed  outright  at  the  doc- 
tor’s allusions  to  a mediaeval  writer.” 
Such  laughter  Is  as  the  crackling  of 
thorns  under  a pot.  Walt  Whitman 
sounded  the  keynote  when  he  chanted: 
Great  are  the  myths — I too  delight  in  them; 
Great  are  Adam  and  Eve — I too  look  back 
and  accept  them. 


We  print  gladly  this  note  from  “Diana 
Madison:”  “My  husband’s  business 
brought  him  to  Boston  this  winter,  and, 
although  I disliked  to  leave  New  York, 
my  birthplace,  I accompanied  him.  We 
brought  letters  to  people  here,  and  I 
may  be  allowed  to  say  that  we  our- 
selves are  accustomed  to  entertain  and 
be  entertained.  The  letters  were  pre- 
sented. There  were  calls  of  acknowl-! 
edgment  and  return  calls.  That  ended  i 
the  acquaintanceship.  We  lately  met 
some  of  these  people  in  a theatre.  Theyj 
■bowed  distantly,  and,  it  seemed  to  me,! 
on  the  sly,  as  though  they  were  afraid 
their  old  friends  would  catch  them  In 
the  act.  The  other  evening  I wore  a 
handsome— but  not  a shrieking— cloak, 
that  was  made  in  New  York.  It  was  at 
a Symphony  concert,  and  women  In  my 
neighborhood— sloppily  dressed— stared 
at  me  until  I was  thoroughly  uncom-  ; 
fortable.  I was  afraid  the  orchestra  ' 
would  stop  or  an  usher  would  lead  me 
to  the  door.  I know  you  will  think  me 
blasphemous,  but  Boston  people  appear 
to  a stranger  cold,  rude,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  ill  at  ease.  Am  I all 
wrong?” 

Alas,  Mrs.  Madison,  your  case  is  only 
one  of  many.  We  shall  not  try  to  de- 
fend Boston  from  this  charge.  We 
blush  and  are  silent.  Yet  for  your 
meagre  comfort  we  tell  you  In  your  no 
doubt  delicate,  shell-llke  ear,  that  wo 
have  seen  Boston  social  arrogance  ob- 
sequious: and  that  was  when  the  I 

haughty  crouched  in  the  presence  of 
guests  that  enjoyed  the  proud  distinc- 
tion of  birth  in  Salem,  Massachusetts. 

No,  Mrs.  Madison,  you  are  well-bred 
■ and  handsome  and  vivacious;  but  you 
| have  no  relative  here  who  will  present 
affidavits  to  this  effect;  so  your  case  Is  i 
hopeless;  for  the  social  little  world  will 
not  be  able  to  discover  your  charms. 
That  you  are  becomingly  dressed  In 
Boston  is  In  itself  a suspicious  clrcum-j 
stance.  If  you  were  only  an  adventur- 
ess with  letters  from  London  swells,  or 
an  actress  or  a slrtger  with  reputation, 


For  the  benefit  of  the  superstitious: 
The  other  day  in  Paris  the  police  ar- 
rested a number  of  girls  for  pocket- 
, picking.  On  one  of  them  was  found  13 
purses,  and  when  she  saw  this  ominous 
Inumber  entered,  she  remarked:  “Thir- 

teen! If  I had  stopped  at  12  I should 
have  been  all  right.” 


Desbirons,  an  actor,  once  well  known  j 
in  Paris,  died  early  this  month  in  a ( 
boulevard  cafd,  a glorious  death  in  the  ! 
eyes  of  many  Frenchmen.  Fifty  years 
ago  he  was  a handsome  young  man,  and 
as  he  made  his  entrance  on  the  stage  in 
the  performance  of  “Mme.  Barbc 
Bleue,”  a jealous  mistress  rushed  at  him 
and  stabbed  him  in  the  breast  in  view  1 
of  the  audience.  Records  preserved 
note  the  fact  that  “the  money  was  re- 
turned to  the  spectators.”  Some  theatre' 
goers  are  as  importunate  as  the  two 
daughters  of  the  horse-leech.  What 
more  did  they  want  for  their  money? 


frtf 


Did  anyone  notice  yesterday  wheth- 
er the  warm  side  of  the  stone  turned 
up,  anl  whether  the  broad-back  goose 
began  to  lay? 

The  dramatic  critics  have  only  a few 
days  to  cram  Ollendorff  before  the 

coming  of  Bernhardt.  Remember,  gen-  , cracked  from  stem  to  stern,  you  would 


llemen,  that  the  French  words  for 
“silk”  and  “evening”  sound  singularly 
alike  to  the  unpractlced  ear,  and  the 


no  doubt  be  enthroned  at  dinner  tables, 
and  be  allowed.  Sunday  nights  unlimited 
beer  and  cheese  served  on  a grand 
piano. 


Miss  Minnie  E.  Little’s  Piano  Re- 
cital  in  ftte-S&H  LaLtEvenIni~  ^ 
—Miss  Edmands,  the  Contralto, 
Assisted. 

The  program  of  Miss  Little’s  piano  re- 
cital was  as  follows:  Haydn,  Andante 
con  varlazioni;  Couperin,  “La  Bersan,^ 
“L'Allemande,”  “Le  Bavolet  flottant, 
Mendelssohn,  Scherzo;  Chopin,  Etude 
and  Prelude;  Chopin-Liszt,  “The  Maid- 
en’s Wish;’’  PiernS,  Allegro  seherzando; 

Cui,  Intermezzo;  Ten  Brink,  Gavotte;! 
Heymann,  “Elfenspiel;”  Liszt,  Etude, 
and  “Venezia  e Napoli.”  Miss  Ed-, 
mands  sang  songs  by  Weber,  Gluck, 
Bullard,  Nevin  and  Chadwick. 

Miss  Little’s  program  was  In  a cer- 
tain way  unconventional,  and  thus  it 
was  welcome.  She  did  not  play  a Bach- 
Liszt  arrangement,  nor  did  she  think  it 
necessary  to  wade  through  a sonata  or 
Beethoven  or  Schumann’s  Carnaval. 

Piernd  is  one  of  the  young  trench' 
school,  a pupil  of  Massenet,  and  a man, 
of  actual  deeds  as  well  as  promising! 
future.  Ten  Brink  is  a Netherlander' 
i who  has  written  brilliantly  for  the! 

; violin.  It  was  a pleasure  to  see  the  name 
of  Couperin  on  the  program.  This 
genius  is  like  Domenico  Scarlatti  in  one 
respect— he  Is  neglected  by  the  majority 
of  modern  pianists. 

Agreeable  as  the  program  was  on  ac- 
count of  its  unconventionality,  It  did. 

I not  make  vai  led  demands  on  the  player. 


'First  tlmr.) 


Iho  had  111  He  or  no  opportunity  to  dls- 
llay  anj’  deep  emotion  or  rich  musical 
pellngi  Her  temperament  was  not  re- 
lealeu;  yet  In  spite  of  the  nature  of  tha 
■rogram  ami  the  performance,  Miss  Llt- 
■ e would  scan  to  be  naturally  endowed 
Tlth  musical  Instinct.  This  belief  would 
lo  doubt  have  be  u more  positive,  if 
tie  pianist  had  been  fully  mistress  of 
lefself. 

Was  evidently  nervous,  and  her 
fevousness  was  shown  not  only  physl- 
Wy,  but  also  by  undue  haste  and  occa- 
IJr-mal  disregard  of  rhythm.  She  haa 
IPSlblo,  well-trained  fingers;  her  touch 
i!  eminently  agreeable;  she  often  ex- 
hibited genuine  proficiency.  On  the 
Usher  hand  the  pieces  by  Couperin  were 
pished  to  their  serious  injury,  as  was 
iMszt’S  arrangement  of  the  Polish  song, 
"liss  Little  needs  the  confidence  that 
tomes  from  experience;  she  must  gain 
the  repose  that  Is  felt  even  in  stormy, 
demoniac  passages  when  they  are 
flayed  by  a master.  In  her  performance 
there  was  little  thought  of  reserve 
strength.  Yet  the  technique  was  often 
dean  and  brilliant,  and  there  were  fre- 
juont  evidences  of  fine  taste,  as  in  the 
variations  by  Haydn.  Miss  Little,  I 
vave  no  doubt,  can  play  better  than  she 
lid  last  night.  At  any  rate,  she  has 
-very  reason  to  be  encouraged;  for  she 
ilready  shows  the  stuff  of  which 
flanlsts  are  made. 

Miss  Edmands  sang  with  her  usual 
.Incerlty;  her  sonorous  voice  was  heard 
o best  advantage  in  Chadwick’s  “Al- 
ah.”  She  should  overcome  the  habit  of 
ntroduclng  a sforzato  in  an  unimpor- 
ant  word  or  even  syllable.  Such  un- 
neanlng  accentuation  destroys  the 
>eauty  of  a phrase  and  wars  against 
he  meaning  of  the  text;  yet  it  Is  a 
ommon  vice,  often  regarded  by  the 
inorant  hearer  as  "true  expression,” 
vliereas  it  would  not  be  tolerated  In 
von  ordinary  conversation. 

The  player  and  singer  were  applauded 
eartily  by  a large  audience. 

Philip  Hale, 


lend,  your  white  beard  sweeps  the  ground, 
iiy  do  you  stand,  expectant  ? 

you  hope  to  see  it 
.one  of  your  withered  days? 
th  your  old  eyes  , 

i you  hope  to  see 
fe  triumphal  march  of  justice! 
not  wait,  friend;  « 

ke  your  white  beard 
id  your  old  eyes 
more  tender  lands. 


considering  the  great  number  of  insane  May  17,  1877.  when  the  solo  singers  were 
musicians— confined  or  at  liberty — and  Clara  Louise  Kellogg,  Annie  Louise 
‘•Thev  ire  neonle  who  feel  and  Cary,  Mathllde  Phllllpps,  W.  J.  Minch 
they  are  people  wno  feel  and  nrl  j F Wlnch.  Last  night  the  solo 


do  not  think!" 

It  was  Saint-Victor,  who,  on  the  20th 
of  March,  1864,  searching  the  cause  of 
the  melancholy  experienced  by  all  In 
the  Spring,  found  it  in  the  sight  of  the 
renewal  of  nature,  while  man  is  thereby 
forced  to  recognize  he  is  not  thus  re- 
juvenated. 

Any  dweller  in  a flat  who  leaves  « 
card  over  the  bell  stating-  the  hour  of 
her  return  should  not  be  surprised  if 
thieves  call,  make  themselves  at  home, 
but  do  not  wait  to  shake  hands  with 
the-  hostess. 


“Washington’s  birthplace 
marked  by  a granite  shaft.”  Was  there 
not  a piece  In  old  Headers  beginning, 
“It  matters  little  what  immediate  spot 
may  be  the  birthplace  of  such  a man 
as  Washington?” 


“The  widow  was  gay  the  night  her 
husband  died.”  This  detail  in  an  al- 
leged New  England  tragedy  recalls 
Arabella’s  emotions  the  death  day  of 
Jude,  the  Obscure. 


singers  were  Mrs.  Oenevtve  Clark  Wil- 
son, Mrs.  Homer  E.  Sawyer,  Mrs. 
Louise  Bruce  Brooks,  Frederick  Smith 
and  Stephen  S.  Townsend.  The  Instru- 
ments were  strings,  oboes,  bassoons, 
harp  and  organ. 

This  work  is  that  of  the  young  Saint- 
Satins,  yet  there  are  passages  which, 
in  harmonic  progression  and  in  the  use 
of  instruments,  remind  one  of  the  ma- 
ture composer.  Any  cantata  that  treats 
of  Christmas  naturally  recalls  "The 
Messiah,”  and  Saint-SaSns  knows  his 
Handel  as  well  as  his  Bach.  “Noel”  is 
a singular  mixture  of  orthodox  formal- 
ism and  operatic  treatment.  The  melody 
is  not  conspicuously  beautiful  or  im- 
pressive. Take  the  air,  "Firm  in  Faith;” 
the  chief  interest  is  in  the  accompani- 
to  he  ment,  where  there  are  some  admirable 
effects  gained  by  simple  means.  The 
duet  for  soprano  and  baritone  is  tedious, 
and,  in  fact,  most  of  the  solo  passages 
are  vocally  commonplace.  The  finest 
portion  of  the  cantata,  or  oratorio,  is 
the  chorus,  "Wherefore  Are  the  Na- 
tions Raging,”  with  its  singularly  ef- 
fective transition  to  the  “Gloria  Patria.” 
As  for  the  difficult  trio,  it  smells  of  the 
opera  house.  With  the  exception  noted, 
the  few  choruses  are  of  little  interest. 


Mr.  Spender  is  the  editor  of  the  West- 
minster Gazette.  Is  his  name  ironical 
or  auspicious  to  his  subordinates? 


Yes,  there  is  a Grub  Street  in  Boston. 
It  is  a narrow,  tortuous  lane,  lighted  by 
Jack  o’  Lanterns,  which  lure  the  toil- 
ing, moiling  writer  to  the  Slough  of 
Despond. 

Parisian  women  perfume  their  skin  by 
the  use  of  hypodermic  injections  of  vio- 
let extract.  There  have  been  men  who 
naturally  breathed  sweet  odors.  Aris- 
toxenus  tells  us  that  the  skin  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  "had  a marvelous  good 
savor,  and  that  his  breath  was  very 
swete,  insomuch  that  his  body  had  so 
swete  a smell  of  it  selfe,  that  all  the  ap- 
parell  he  wore  next  unto  his  body,  tooke 
thereof  a passing  delightfull  savor,  as 
If  it  had  bene  perfumed.”  Edward,  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury,  says  in  his  Auto- 
biography, “It  Is  well  known  to  those 
that  wait  in  my  chamber,  that  the 
shirts,  waistcoats,  and  other  garments 


spect? 


George  H.  Stevens  is  a name  never  to 
forgotten  by  the  humble  and  the  op- 
essed.  And  what  has  Mr.  Stevens 
ne: — has  he  visited  the  prisoner,  fed 
fe  starving,  raised  the  outcast  to  self- 1 1 wear  next  my  body,  are  sweet,  be- 
More  than  all  this.  For  he  yond  what  either  can  easily  be  believed, 
boldly  in  the  presence  of  cyclers  or  hath  been  observed  In  any  else,  which 
the  State  House,  that  as  a rider  he,  sweetness  also  was  found  to  be  in  my 
it  his  duty  to  avoid  a pedestrian,  breath  above  others,  before  I used  to 
ng  the  Infuriated  mob,  this  hero  take  tobacco,  which  towards  my  latter 
, Lowell  uttered  the  noblest  speech  time  I was  forced  to  take  against  eer- 
ie last  three  years:— “It  is  not  the  tain  rheums  and  catarrhs  that  trouble 
,strian’s  duty  to  get  out  of  thei  me.”  — r 
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d so  the  name  of  Stevens  of  Lowell 
1 be  written  in  letters  of  gold  over 
desk;  his  name  shall  be  taught  to 
children’s  children;  Rontgen  rays 
show  it  stamped  on  our  heart  of 
t. 

* 

s to 


* 

“It  se' 


%ns 

f»r 


stice  Johnson’s  words. 

,0  i been  a clear  case  of  laissez  ffSre — 
it  slide— on  the  part  of  everyone 
se  duty  it  was  to  take  measures  to 
d against  danger,”  are  of  wide  and 
»ral  application.  No  pent-up  Wo- 
monopolizes  negligence. 


s a little  early  to  wage  war  against 
cucumber,  but  contemporaries  al- 
"tter  warning  cries.  The  trouble 
cucumber  lles'in  the  fact  that 
|3I7-.3dom  of  the  ancients  is  disre- 
j.  The  seed  should  be  soaked  in 
^jr  in  honey  and  milk  before  it  is 
P5.  . The  greatest  growth  is  under 
*il  moon.  The  cucumber  should  be 
toward  the  end  of  the  feast,  not 
.be  beginning. 


’/■lucumber  is  useful  in  medicine.  Its 
aves  in  a cataplasm  with  wine  soothe 
dog  bite.  The  juice  is  an  external 
pplication  in  leprosy  and  other  cuta- 
jgus  diseases.  The  root  is  good  for 
:opsy.  Apply  wild  cucumber  in  head- 
:he,  or  take  it  as  a purge  in  paralysis, 
bus  will  you  revere  the  ancients,  be 
-ur  own  doctor,  and  possibly  remove 
urself  forever  from  the  temptations 

the  table.  

, >ne  Lodge  in  the  Senate  is  worth  two 
garden  of  cucumbers. 

will 


Third  Concert  of  the  Twentieth  Sea- 
son of  the  Cecilia — Three  Speci- 
mens of  Sacred  Music  and  One 
Laboriously  Merry  Waltz. 

The  program  of  the  Cecilia  Concert 
last  evening  in  Music  Hall  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

Salve  Regina Haydn 

Andante  solenne  Op.  28 Sgambati 

Scene  from  “Faust,”  Op.  44 Moszkowski 

Noel  Saint-Saens 

Haydn  wrote  much  music  for  occa- 
sions, religious  and  secular.  He  al- 
ways wrote  respectfully,  even  when  he 
was  in  the  most  perfunctory  vein.  The 


Mrs.  Wilson,  Mrs.  Sawyer,  Mr.  Smith 
! and  Mr.  Hay  sang  the  unthankful  solo 
passages  In  the  "Salve  Regina.” 

Mr.  'Smith,  who  is,  I believe,  the  tenor 
of  Trinity  Church,  made  a most  favor- 
able impression.  Ills  voice  Is  of  liberal 
compass,  even,  and  of  sympathetic  qual- 
ity. He  sings  with  ease  and  is  not 
obliged  to  scream  out  his  upper  tones. 
His'use  of  the  legato  is  to  be  commend- 
ed heartily,  and  his  phrasing  is  that  of 
a man  of  taste  and  musical  intelligence. 
Mrs.  Wilson  has  a pure  soprano  voice 
without  color.  The  voice  is  flexible  and  1 
of  good  range.  The  tones  were  not 
always  well  sustained  last  night,  and 
there  was  a tendency  toward  tremolo. 
In  the  taxing  trio  in  “Noel”  she  sang 
with  apparent  ease,  and  throughout  the 
evening  she  showed  herself  prepared  for 
the  appointed  task.  Mrs.  Sawyer’s 
voice  is  a rich  and  generous  organ.  She 
phrased  as  a rule  with  care;  but  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  she  displayed  a 
; familiar  and  evil  trick  in  throwing  the 
I chief  stress  in  a final  phrase  on  the 
final  note.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  the, 
phrase,  “And  then  he  turn’d  to  me,"  j 
the  rhetorical  and  musical  emphasis 
should  be  on  “turn’d”  not  “me.” 

Mrs.  Brooks  did  well.  Her  delivery  j 
of  the  repeated  notes  in  the  recitative, 
“And  behold  then  the  angel  of  God,” 
plight  have  served  as  a lesson  to  sing- 
ers of  greater  renown;  it  was  so  dis-  j 
tinct,  so  firm,  so  rhythmical,  so  free  I 
from  scooping  in  attack.  Do  you  think 
such  a recitative  is  a trifling  task,  oh, 
young  singer?  Try  and  sing  twenty-one 
I repeated  notes  without  rigidity  and 
! with  precise  attack.  Miss  Smith  and 
Mr.  Hay  were  satisfactory  in  their 
parts.  Mr.  Townsend  should  listen  to 
j his  singing.  He  has  an  excellent  voice 
' and  musical  feeling;  but* of  late  he  has 
fallen  into  mannerisms  that  will  seri- 
l ously  check  his  progress  unless  he 
remedies  them  at  once.  I refer  to  his 
new  habit  of  singing  consonants;  of 
changing  the  quality  of  a vowel.  He 
I no  doubt  thinks  that  he  thus  gains  in 
I dramatic  intensity.  He  is  much  mis- 
I taken.  He  speaks  by  birth  the  Eng- 
I lish  language,  and  he  should  respect 
i his  mother  tongue.  Mouthing  vowels 
' and  hissing  consonants  will  play  havoc 
with)  the  natural  beauty  of  his  tones. 


The  next  and  last  concert  of  the 
Cecilia  this  season  will  be  given  April 
I 30.  The  program  will  be  miscellaneous. 
| Mr.  Perabo  will  be  the  soloist. 

Philip  Hale. 


For  matter  of  Fear,  there’s  none  that  I 
fear  more  than  myself;  I mean  those  Frall- 
. .ties  which  lodge  within  me,  and  the  extrav- 
"Salve  Regina”  is  a case  in  point.  It  is  |aganc[es  0f  my  Affections  and  Thoughts;  in 


— V*-  V . a 

music  that  is  grammatical.  The  com-  thig  particular  I may  say,  that  I fear  myself. 


p6ser  dotted  every  i and  crossed  every 
t;  and  how  uninspired,  unimaginative, 
how  dull  this  music  is.  It  might  have 
been  signed  by  any  one  of  the  many 
Mullers  of  the  last  two  centuries,  who 
worked  at  music  as  a trade.  If  the 
name  of  Haydn  did  not  appear  on  the 


more  than  I fear  the  Devil,  or  Death,  who  is 
the  King  of  Fears.  God  guard  us  all,  and 
guide  us  to  our  last  home,  through  the 
Briers,  of  this  cumbersome  Life. 


This  is  the  day,  the  very  day,  to  which 
name  oi  nayun  cuu  nui  appear  on  me  rius  is  L‘  • ’ . 

cover,  I doubt  if  the  piece  would  have  the  sublime  Oriental  saying  1 PP 

1 ... 7 > felon  Lil.  r-.  n t -n  a-  tVlh  SCT1- 


It 


nd 


been  sung  last  night.  Reverence  is  false 
devotion  when  it  is  not  discriminating. 
[Why  drag  this  poor  thing  from  the  shelf 
i where  it  was  resting  comfortably? 

* * * 

Sgambati  wrote  his  “Te  Deum”  (An- 
dante Solenne)  for  string  orchestra  and 
organ,  according  to  the  program,  but  I 
believe  other  instruments  were  intro- 
duced when  it  was  performed  at  the  I 
[Crystal  Palace  Oct.  20,  1894.  The  music  | 
might  well  serve  in  church  as  an  offer- 
,tory,  and  in  the  concert  room  it  invokes 
[amiable  feeling;  hut  it  is  without  large 
distinction  or  marked  individuality. 

* * * 

These  solemn  pieces  were  followed  by 
a scene  from  “Faust,”  by  Moszkowski, 
sung  by  Miss  Minniebel  Smith,  alto,  Mr. 
Hay,  bass,  and  the  chorus.  It  was  sand- 
wiched between  Sgambati’s  “Te  Deum" 
and  Saint-Saens’s  “Noel.”  The  last 
words  that  had  been  heard  were  “O 
Clemens,  Opia,  O dulcis  Virgo  Marie” 
set  to  Haydn’s  music.  The  first  words 
that  came  after  were  "And  there  were 
in  the  land  Sheiflierds.”  The  hero  of 
Moszkowski’s  scene  is  also  a shepherd, 
but  of  a different  species.  To  quote 
from  the  program  book, 

“He  quickly  hurried  through  the  throng. 
And  thrust  a wench  with  elbow  strong 
And  manner  most  audacious. 

The  lively  maiden  turned  about, 

And  cried,  ’Thou  art  a saucy  lout, 

Don’t  be  so  pertinacious!’ 

Holfa!  etc.” 

A contrast  was  thus  afforded,  ’tis 
true.  The  waltz  might  have  been  in- 


j.  Walter  Blackburne  Harte 
’ *e  to  East  Aurora,  New  York,  this 
1th,  where  he  will  work  in  the  in- 
.edsts’  of  the  Philistine  and  the  Roy- 
ta"t  Printing  Shop.  His  Fly  Leaf  and 
,ed  Philistine  will  be  one;  which  will 
ldoubtedly  induce  the  paragrapher  to 
ggle  with  a familiar  low  phrase.  It 
a pleasure  to  know  that  East  Aurora 
nd  London  appreciate  fully  what  Bos- 
m neglects  cruelly.  East  Aurora  now 
=>ems  like  a metropolis;  Boston  like  a 
illage.  And  like  a village— not  because 
Ir  Harte  goes  away,  but  because  Mr. 
lake  is  only  one  of  fifty  men  of  more 
han  ordinary  artistic  equipment  who 
ave  been  obliged  to  leave  this  town; 

(.here  they  were  eager  to  live,  where 

Viicxc  **  .W  the  I '•rue.  rue  waui  migui  nave  ucci  m- 

hey  could  not  earn  muon  above  the  , tro(luce(j  int0  the  solemn  program  to 

rages  of  a day  laborer  in  the  street,  show  the  vanity  of  earthly  pleasure,  or 

[.hire  they  were  not  even  certain  of  to  serve  as  a shocking  example.  It  is 

hie  amount  Look  at  the  long  list  of  1 more  likely  that  the  committee  said, 
his  amoum.  . ..  -.r--.- I “We  must  enliven  this  program  in  some 


artists  now  successful 
Whom  Boston  rejected. 


in  New  York 


way;  hello,  here’s  a piece  by  Moszkow- 
ski.'’ In  a concert  of  ordinary  nature 
the  Scene  might  not  have  been  amiss, 
but  last  night  the  incongruity  was 

startling. 


hie.  If  the  subtle  meaning  of  the  sen- 
tence is  pondered  there  will  be  no  need 
of  visit  to  the  astrologer.  Here  is  a 
golden  key  to  the  conduct  of  life;  here 
is  condensed,  canned,  portable  wisdom. 
A translation  would  cloud  the  serene 
beauty,  would  cheapen  the  starry  splen- 
dor of  the  thought.  We  know  our  read- 
ers will  prefer  to  memorize  the  original: 

| “Tam  klicyamanamindro  ’pacyatsa 
vagram  preshayamasa  — gacchasya 
brahmanasya  sahayyam  kurusvet.i— 

[ atha  vagram  dandakashthamanupra- 
vicya  tadvilamadarayat.” 

Meneiek  shows  his  descent  from  Bal- 
kis,  Queen  of  Sheba.  She  went  to  see 
Solomon.  He  is  going  to  see  the  Tsar. 

“The  Negus’  forces  now  threaten." 
Why  don’t  the  Italians  swallow  It?  It 
is  sweet,  but  not  wholly  unpleasant. 

To  G.  S.:  The  verb  to  “cram"  In  the 
I sense  of  “to  prepare  a person  for  an 
examination  or  special  purpose.  In  a 
'comparatively  short  time,  by  storing  his 
| memory  with  information,  not  so  much 
l|With  a view  to  real  learning  as  to  the 
temporary  object  aimed  at,”  or  In  the 
[sense,  “to  get  up  a subject  hastily  for 
an  occasion,  without  any  regard  to  Its 
! permanent  retention  or  educative  in- 
fluence,” Is  not  slang;  it  Is  a dictionary 
word  used  by  careful  writers.  True,  it 
was  originally  English  university  slang, 
,,  term  always  depreciative  or  hostile; 


hut  in  1826  Konblanquo  wrote  “An  unin-  I 
structed  man,  when  crammed  for  an  oo- 
I caslon,”  and  the  word  Is  used  by  such 
i men  as  Wliatelcy,  Hughes,  Lytton, 
Spencer,  Pattlsoh,  Helps.  So  we  find 
the  verbal  substantive  “cramming” 
used  by  Southey  as  long  ago  as  1821; 
the  parteiplal  adjective  “cramming”  as 
in  “a  cramming  tutor”  (Emerson  18111); 
“crammist,”  "crammer,”  "crammee,” 
“irammable,”  “cram-book,  cram-boy, 
cram-coach,  cram-man,  cram-paper.” 


Can  any  one  tell  us  whether  “cram," 
In  the  sense  “to  urge  on  forcibly  a 
horse,”  has  ever  been  used  in  New  Eng- 
land? Perhaps  some  member  of  the 
Country  Club  will  oblige.  We  find  the 
term,  for  Instance,  in  Surtees's 
“Sponge’s  Sporting  Tour:”  “Taking  his 
horse  back  a few  paces,  he  crammed 
hirn  manfully  at  the  palings,  and  got 
over." 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  in  a review  of 
Bret  Harte’s  last  book  calls  him  the 
Rudyard  Kipling  of  the  West.  This 
praise  will  undoubtedly  Irritate  each 
author.  The  Pall  Mall  says:  “We  have 
turned  to  the  present  volume  after  a 
prolonged  read  of  newish  novels,  most 
of  them  meaningless,  all  of  them  more 
or  less  crude,  and  we  are  refreshed. 
Wo  hold  up  our  head.  We  have  re- 
gained what  we  had  well-nigh  lost,  our 
jbeliefein  Anglo-Saxon  literature.  Such 
pens  /as  Hardy’s,  Kipling’s,  and  Bret 
Harte’s  justify  the  existence  of  the 
‘short  story.  Such  men  are  stemming 
the  awful  tide  of  sickly  and  of  sicken- 
ing books  that  have  not  even  a nodding 
| acquaintance  with  literature.” 


It  was  on  the  21st  of  March,  1819,  that 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  directed  the  old 
crusted  family  butler  to  ascertain  the  I 
state  of  wine  In  a cask  cellared  three  j 
years  before.  The  butler,  although  | 
comparatively  sober,  could  not  force  the  , 
door,  which  had  to  be  cut  down.  Lo,  i 
and  behold,  the  cellar  was  filled  com-  ! 
pletely  with  a fungous  vegetab'e  pro-  1 
duction,  so  firm  that  It  was  removed 
with  an  axe.  The  cask  was  empty,  to 
the  great  disappointment  of  Sir  Jo- 
seph—and  the  butler. 


Robert  Browning  once  said  of  his  son 
Barrett  Browning,  “Next  to  his  toilet  ] 
and  his  chisel,  I really  believe  there  is  | 
nothing  which  that  young  gentleman 
respects  more  than  his  father  and  his  ) 
.poems.”  The  son  owns  his  father's 
house  in  Venice,  the  Rezzoniko  Palace, 
and  a grand  ball  was  given  there  lately. 


Even  great  critics  are  easily  de- 
ceived. There  was  Salnte-Beuve,  for 
Instance.  The  21st  of  March,  1864,  men 
chaffed  him,  because  he  had  loved  a 
woman,  whom  he  called  a Spaniard. 
He  consulted  her  on  the  literature  of 
Spain  and  they  worked  together  in  an 
estimate  of  Calderon.  He  was  sure 
she  was  a Spaniard,  because  she  told 
him  she  was,  and,  as  an  additional 
proof,  she  wore  a dagger  in  her  garter. 
One  fine  day  she  died  of  consumption 
and  they  found  in  her  papers  that  she 
came  from  Picardie. 


Autolycus  bitterly  remarks:  “The  At 

I Home  day  is  a craze  patronized  mainly 
I by  the  middle-class  hostess,  who  Is,  of 
course,  the  very  last  person  who  should 
attempt  to  set  the  fashion  where  hospi- 
tality is  concerned.  The  middle-class 
hostess  is  usually  a person  whose  pow- 
ers as  a tactician  are  not  great.  She 
Is  not  adapted  for  the  holding  of  a 
salon,  neither  is  her  house,  neither  are 
her  servants;  hence  the  crowded  room, 

I the  cold  tea,  and  the  scowl  on  the  face  ' 

of  the  parlormaid  when  a hapless 
wight  endeavors  to  cross  the  portal  on 
days  not  dedicated  to  hospitality.” 


Another  illusion  seems  likely  to  van- 
ish. and  the  hound  of  the  St.  Bernard 
Is  at  present  on  trial.  An  Englishman 
and  a friend  were  nearing  the  top  of 
the  pass,  when  a professional  St. 
Bernard,  actually  en  tournfee  rushed 
upon  them,  knocked  them  over  the 
edge  of  a small  precipice,  and,  turning q 
his  attention  to  a knapsack  which  had 
been  left  behind  in  the  struggle,  opened 
it  with  some  difficulty  and  devoured 
the  tourists’  breakfast.  This  is  the 
statement  for  the  prosecution;  It  is  a 
fall  from  a high  ideal,  but  the  defence 
has  shown  ingenuity  In  meeting  the 
charge.  The  plea  is  that  they  were  , 
smugglers  or  the  dog  took  them  for 
such.  That  he  had  once  been  a , 
douanier’s  dog,  and  served  his  country 
with  more  zeal  than  the  Hospice.  Con-  , 
traband  goods  are  confiscated  by  in-  i 
i ternatlonal  law,  and  therefore  the  i 
I knapsack  belonged  to  the  St.  Bernard  | 


MUSIC. 


Rubinsteins  Long,  Tedious 
4th  Svmphonv. 

Yet  He  Once  Said  It  Was  His 
Favorite  Work. 


Announcements  of  the  Next 
Two  Weeks— Notes. 


The  program  of  the  Symphony  Con- 
cert was  as  follows: 

Symphony  No.  4,  in  D minor,  "Dra- 
matic”   Rubinstein 


Symphonic  poem,  "Omphale 
Wheel" 

Overture  to  "Abu  Hassan" 


Spinning- 

Saint-Saens 

Weber 


Three  Hungarian  dances  (Nos.  13,  IT  and 

21)  Bran  ms  | 

(Scored  for  orchestra  by  Dvorak.) 
Rubinstein  once  said  in  Berlin  that  of 
all  his  symphonies  he  was  fondest  of 
the  “Dramatic.”  He  said  this  at  the 
rehearsal  of  the  symphony,  which  he 
conducted  Nov.  12,  '83.  He  also  re- 
marked that  the  slow  movement  was 
“poor  stuff,”  but  the  other  movements 
pleased  him.  Thus  he  differed  in  self- 
estimation from  the  old  minister  in 
Orange  County,  Vermont,  who,  when 
he  was  about  to  retire  from  his  charge, 
concluded  his  farewell  in  these  memor- 
able words:  "My  brethren,  I have 

preached  many,  many  sermons:  few 

have  pleased  God,  and  none  have 
pleased  me.” 

Truly  the  scherzo  is  interesting  and 
original,  peculiar  in  its  use  of  the  wood- 
wind;  but  the  other  movements  are  | 
more  attractive  to  the  eyes  of  the 
reader  of  the  score  than  to  the  ears  of 
the  hearer;  for  the  instrumentation  is 
generally  so  arranged  that  passages 
which  look  as  though  they  should  be 
effective  sound  strangely  commonplace 
and  crude.  Passages  of  importance  are 
given  to  the  wood-wind  which  are  en- 
tirely; covered  by  the  strings;  or  elabor- 
ate figures  are  introduced  that  would 
only  he  prominent  when  played  on  a 
piano.  Nor  is  the  thought  always  lofty 
enough  or  beautiful  enough  to  shine 
through  the  shabby  dress. 

Rubinstein,  was  right  about  the  slow 
movement;  it  is  poor  stuff,  and  its 
sentiment  is  too  often  the  sentimental- 
ism of  the  salon.  The  first  movement 
and  the  finale  are  over-elaborated,  that 
is,  in  Rubinstein's  way,  and  spun  out 
to  an  appalling  length;  this  symphony 
was,  indeed,  written  for  Russia,  where 
nights  are  longest.  The  effect  is  frit- 
tered away  by  constant  repetition.  As 
in  certain  other  large  works  of  Rubin- 
stein. there  is  the  impression  of  eager- 
ness to  begin  and  pleasure  taken  in  the 
stretching  of  the  first  movement;  but 
when  it  comes  to  the  labor  of  develop- 
ment, and  omitting  and  revising,  the 
interest  departs  and  the  rest  is  un- 
happily the  result  of  perfunctory  fa- 
I cility. 

There  were  so  many  ideas  in  the  com- 
poser’s head  that  the  moment  he  began 
a symphony,  he  worked  ambitiously  un- 
til the  thought  of  an  opera,  or  a con- 
certo or  a piece  of  chamber  music 
harassed  him,  and  it  is  as  though  he 
said,  "I  must  hurry  this  thing  up; 
there’s  something  else  to  be  done."  An 
irregular,  comparatively  untrained  gen- 
ius, this  Rubinstein;  who,  a marvel  of 
industry,  yet  lacked  intense  applica 
tion  and  had  not  the  gift  of  rigid  self- 
examination. 

The  symphony  w'as  well  played,  and 
the  task  was  not  an  easy  one.  The 
Scherzo  was  especially  well  given.  The 
first  flute  made  a false  entrance  in  the 
slow  movement,  and  there  was  a 
trifling  raggedness  of  attack  in  the 
finale;  but.  as  I have  said,  the  sym- 
phony is  full  of  difficulties.  On  the 
whole,  it  was  played  admirably. 

* * * 

The  other  numbers  of  the  program 
do  not  call  for  extended  comment. 
Saint-Saens’s  delightful  symphonic 
poem,  with  the  whirr  of  the  wheel,  the 
voice  of  the  mocking  Omphale  andl 
the  impotent  rage  of  the  enamored 
Hercules,  is  well  known  here  and  warm- 
ly appreciated.  Perhaps  it  never  gave 
such  keen  delight  as  last  evening,  when 
it  came  directly  after  the  labored  and 
muddily  scored  symphony. 

Weber's  opera,  “Abu  Hassan,"  tells 
of  our  old  friend  in  the  "Arabian 
Nights,”  who,  after  he  had  married 
the  slave  of  Zobeide,  lived  riotously, 
and  tried  to  cheat  his  creditors  and 
gain  gifts  from  Caliph  by  feigning 
death.  Is  the  short  opera  as  hopelessly 
old-fashioned  and  tiresome  as  the  short 
overture,  with  its  1811  idea  of  Eastern 
color  in  music? 

The  dances  of  Brahms  played  last 
night  are  not  among  his  best. 

Philip  Hale. 

NOTES. 

The  feuilleton  and  certain  foreign 
notes  are  on  Page  11. 

The  Vocal  Chamber  Concert  an- 
nounced for  Tuesday  evening  at  As- 
sociation Hall  has  been  postponed  until 
Tuesday  evening,  the  31st,  on  account  of 
the  sickness  of  a member  of  the  quar- 
tet assigned  to  that  concert. 

There  will  he  a concert  at  the  Bos- 
ton Art  Club,  Thursday  evening.  Miss 
Marie  Geselschap,  Mrs.  H.  Carlton  Slack, 
Mr.  H.  Carlton  Slack  and  Miss  Marie 
T.  Nichols,  will  take  part. 

Mr.  William  Heinrich,  tenor,  assisted 
by  Miss  Louise  Osborne,  soprano,  gave 
a pleasant  song  recital  in  West  Bridge- 
water  last  Friday  evening. 

A recital  will  he  given  by  the  stu- 
dents of  the  advanced  classes  of  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
Wednesday  evening.  Miss  Etta  A.  Bur- 
gess, Ml  C.  P.  Lamar,  Mr.  W.  D. 
Strong,  and  Master  Willie  Traupe  will 
take.  part. 


, Miss  Berenice  Crumb  will  give  a 

I piano  recital  in  Steinert  Hall,  Thurs- 
day afternoon  at  3 o’clock.  She  will 
play  pieces  by  Mendelssohn,  Scarlatti, 
Rheinberger,  Chopin  and  Liszt. 

Miss  Etta  Parker,  contralto,  assisted 
oy  Miss  Frances  Crow,  soprano,  Mr. 
Theodore  Gordonh.  violinist,  and  Mrs. 
Louise  Selfridge,  pianist,  will  give  a 
concert  in  Union  Hall  Friday  evening, 
the  27th.  The  program  will  include 
songs  by  Denza,  Vogrich,  Bruch,  Dvo- 
rak, Logs,  Chadwick,  Schumann,  Sulli- 
van, and  Miss  Parker.  Mr.  Gordonh 
will  play  pieces  by  Tschaikowsky,  VVie- 
niawski,  and  de  Berlot;  and  Miss  Self- 
ridge will  play  pieces  by  Saint-Saens 
and  Chaminade 

There  will  be  no  Symphony  rehearsal 
or  concert  this  week. 

Mr.  Paderewski  and  the  Kneisel 
Quartet  will  give  a concert  in  Associa- 
tion Hail  Monday  evening,  the  30th. 
The  sale  of  seats  will  be  open  to  the 
general  public  tomorrow  at  Music  Hall. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henschel  will  give  a con- 
cert in  Music  Hall,  Tuesday,  the  31st, 
at  2.30  P.  M.  The  program  will  include 
duets  by  Paislelio,  Henschel,  Donizetti, 
and  songs  by  Bach,  Pergolesi,  Cima- 
rosa,  Handel,  Arne,  Beethoven,  Schu- 
bert, Grieg,  Davidoff,  Kahn,  Chamin- 
ade, Ldwe,  Schumann,  Ambroise  ’ 
Thomas  and  Henschel.  Programs  con- 
taining words  of  songs  are  now  ready  { 
at  the  box  office.  The  sale  of  tickets 
opens  tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  Paderewski  will  give  a farewell 
recital  in  Music  Hall  Saturday  after- 
noon, April  4,  at  2.30. 

The  date  of  the  seventh  concert  of  j 
the  Kneisel  Quartet  in  Association  | 
Hall  will  be  Monday  evening,  April  6.  I 
j The  program  will  include  Brahms's  B 
I flat  major  quartet,  Schubert’s  Quintet  | 

1 in  C major,  and  songs  by  Schumann, 
Henschel  and  Brahms,  sung  by  Mrs.  ! 
Henschel.  Mr.  Schulz  will  assist  in  the 
j quintet. 

j The  next  public  Symphony  rehearsal 
will  be  held  Thursday  afternoon,  April 
2,  to  allow  time  to  arrange  the  stage  for 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society's  con- 
cert on  Good  Friday  evening.  The  pro- 
gram of  the  rehearsal,  and  the  concert 
April  4,  will  be  as  follows:  Cherubini, 

overture,  “L'HGtellerie  Portugaise;" 
Gustav  Strube,  symphony  C minor  op. 

II  (ms.),  first  time;  Schumann  overture,  ! 
"Genoveva."  Mrs.  George  Henschel  will 
sing  two  arias. 

Bach’s  Passion  Music  according  to 
Matthew  will  be  given  by  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Good  Friday  evening,  at 
7.30,  in  Music  Hall.  The  soloists  will  he 
Mrs.  Henschel.  Miss  Stein,  Messrs. 
Rieger.  Ffrangcon,  Davies  and  Mills. 
Haydn  s "Creation”  will  he  sung  I 
Easter  Sunday  evening.  The  soloists 
will  be  Mrs.  Albani  and  Messrs.  Ben  ■ 
Davies  and  M.  W.  Whitney.  The  sale 
of  tickets  will  open  at  Music  Hall  Mon- 
day, March  30. 

Much  interest  has  already  been  mani- 
fested m the  coming-  Aeolian  concerts 
to  be  given  in  Steinert  Hall  Tuesday  ! 
afternoon,  April  7,  at  3 o’clock  and 
Thursday  evening,  April  9,  at  8 o’clock 
as  they  are  really  the  first  formal  expo- 
sitions of  the  instrument  for  use  in  con- 
cert work.  The  programs  are  now  an- 
nounced, and  among  the  numbers  are 
a selection  from  “Die  Meistersinger  ’’ 
Saint-Saens’s  “Danse  Macabre,”  and 
Humperdinck's  “Hansel  and  Gretel” 
pantomime  music.  The  soloists’  num- 
bers include  Gounod's  “Reoentir  ” Miss 
Gertrude  Franklin;  Wal'ther’s’  prize 
song  for  violin,  Mr.  P.  A.  Tirindelli-  Sul- 
livan’s “Lost  Chord,”  Miss  Lena  Little 
and  Bruch’s  "Kol  Nidrei.”  Mr.  Leo 
Schulz. 

The  Apollo  Club  will  give  a.  concert 
April  8. 

The  third  and  last  concert  for  this 

season  of  the  Boston  String  Quartet 
-will  be  given  April  8,  at  Association 
Hall.  The  Quartet  will  be  assisted  by 
Mr.  John  C.  Manning,  pianist.  The 
program  will  include  the  Schumann  pi- 
ano quintet. 

The  ninth  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  at  the  Sanders  Thea- 
tre. Cambridge,  will  he  Thursday  even- 
ing, April  9. 

Miss  Carolyn  Parish  has  been  en- 
gaged as  soprano  at  the  Park  Street 
Church. 

The  Portuguese  pianist,  Jos6  Vlanna 
da  Motta,  was  invited  to  play  at  a Court 
concert  in  Berlin. 

A mass  in  D minor  by  F.  Klose,  a 
pupil  of  Bruckner,  was  given  lately  in 
Carlsruhe.  It  pleased. 

A new  symphony  in  E minor  (ms.)  by 
Prince  Reuss  met  with  great  success 
at  Munster.  The  composer  conducted. 

Van  Dyck,  the  Belgian  tenor,  will 
sing  at  the  Paris  OpSra  in  May  in  “Lo- 
hengrin,” “Tannhauser”  and  “Die  Wal- 
ktire.” 

Alfred  Reisenauer,  pianist,  is  now  in 
Russia.  He  will  go  to  London  in  June, 
and  give  a series  of  historical  chamber 
concerts. 

G.  Kogel  of  Frankfort  has  Jed  classi- 
cal orchestral  concerts  in  Madrid  with 
great  success. 

“Walther  von  der  Vogelweide,”  opera 
by  Alb.  Kauders,  brought  out  at  Vien- 
na, Is  described  as  diluted  Wagner. 

Smetana's  tragic  opera,  “Dalibor,” 
has  been  given  at  Hamburg  with  great 
success,  and  Kaskel’s  “Sjula”  pleased 
there. 

W.  H.  Souley  Johnstone  is  writing  the 
life  of  Joseph  Barnby.  The  hook  will 
be  published  this  year  by  W.  Heine- 
mann. 

It  is  said  all  Belgian  girls,  especially! 
those  who  sing,  imitate  Mrs.  Leblanc; 
“It  is  an  epidemic;  they  copy  her 
coiffure,  her  dresses,  her  speech,  and 
they  try  to  imitate  her  talent.” 

The  municipality  of  Metz  is  sending 
a local  artist,  Edmond  Reichenbach,  to 
■Paris  to  paint  a portrait  of  the  late 
Ambroise  Thomas.  The  picture  will  be 
painted  from  materials  supplied  by  the 
deceased  composer's  family. 

FalguiGre  will  make  a statue  of  Am- 
broise Thomas  for  Paris.  The  expense 
wrill  be  paid  by  the  Opera  and  its  man- 
agers. Thus  the  proceeds  of  the  first 
revival  of  “Hamlet”  in  May  will  be 
devoted  to  this  pious  purpose. 

They  lately  discovered  in  demolishing 
vmildines  in  the  outskirts  of  Vienna  the 


little  tavern,  kept  by  Blersafk, 
Schubert  wrote  in  182(i  “HarkJHarJjf  t 
Lark.”  The  tavern  is  identified  by  an 
inscription  commemorating  the  fact,  put 

up  years  ago. 

An  Exposition  of  Theatre  and  Music 
will  open  in  Palais  de  l’lndustrie, 
Paris,  July  23.  The  history  of  the  the- 
atre will  represent  the  scenic  art  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  the  Mysteries  of 
France,  the  Festivals  of  the  Fools, 
Parades  of  the  Fairs,  Farces  of  the 
Basoche,  etc.,  to  the  theatre  of  today, 
with  the  proposed  improvements  large- 
ly electrical. 

“Laurin,”  a ballet,  music  by  Moritz 
Moszkowski,  was  produced  for  the  first 
time  at  the  Berlin  Opera  House  Feb.  28. 
A waltz,  a sarabande,  a march  and 
entr’acte  music  are  well  spoken  of,  for 
tasteful  instrumentation  and  pleasing 
tunefulness.  Adam's  “PoupGe  de  Nu- 
remberg” (1852)  was  given  the  same 
evening,  but  it  seemed  hopelessly  old- 
fashioned. 

Who  will  succeed  Thomas  as  Director 
of  the  Paris  Conservatory?  So  far  the 
voices  seem  in  favor  of  Massenet,  a fa- 
vorite punil  of  the  deceased  master’s, 
and  a professor  of  the  Conservatory; 
while  one  writer  would  like  to  see  a 
triumvirate  appointed,  composed  of 
Massenet,  Rety  and  Francisque  Sarcey. 

After  Lecocq’s  operette,  “Ninette,” 
which  is  having  a most  successful  run 
at  the  Bouffes-Parlsiens,  Grisier  will 
produce  “Le  Petit  Moujlck,  !with  Des- 
elauzes  in  the  role,  of  a concierge.  Ros- 
alie Lambrecht  and  Lili  Verne,  from, 
the  Folies-Dramatlques,  will  also  form 
part  of  the  cast.  After  “Le  Petit  Mou- 
jick,”  Grisier  intends  to  revive  Audran 
and  Boucheron's  “Santa  Freya.” 

New  works;  “II  Feudatorio,”  opera 
by  Veronesi  (Valegio,  Feb.);  “Clara 
Dettin,”  comic  opera  by  Meyer-OIbers- 
leben  (Wurzburg,  Feb.  29);  “Der  Eherne 
Mann,”  ballet  (Budapest,  Feb.  22); 
“Virgo  Dolorosa,"  one-act  opera  by 
Alberti  (Cagliari,  Feb.);  “Nozze  di 
BebG,”  operetta  by  Cortopassi  (Lucca, 
Feb.);  “A.  B.  C.,”  operetta  by  Cipriani 
(Prato,  Feb.);  “II  Caff£-Concerto,” 
operetta  by  Langella  (Catania,  Feb.) 

“Le  Chevalier  d’Hdrmen-tal,”  which 
was  to  have  been  brought  out  at  the 
OpSra-Comique  in  the  course  of  next 
month,  has  been  put  back  sine  die. 
Messager  and  the  librettist  are  anxious 
to  make  a few  more  changes.  The 
next  work  will  be  Albert  Cahen’s 
“Femme  de  Claude,”  of  which  the  sec- 
ond act  has  just  been  put  into  rehear- 
sal. It  will  be  interpreted  by  Bouvet, 
Jerome  and  Devries  and  Mmes.  Nina 
Pack  and  Pascal. 

Jeanne  Blancard,  whom  Marcus 
Meyer  promised  to  bring  to  this  coun- 
try, gave  a concert  in  Paris,  Feb.  24,  in 
which  the  little  girl,  hardly  10  years 
old,  appeared  as  pianist,  composer  and 
improviser.  The  program  -was  made 
up  of  her  own  compositions:  nine 
piano  pieces,  two  pieces  for  violin,  two 
f ov  ’cello,  two  songs;  and  an  aria  from 
an  opera,  “Fingal.”  Arthur  Pougin 
says  her  performance  is  full  of  grace 
and  taste.  “As  composer,  her  pieces 
want  breadth,  and  she  is  not  skilled  in 
development  of  themes,  but  she  is 
nevertheless  extraordinary  for  the  dis- 
tinction of  her  thoughts,  the  form  of 
expression,  and  the  fertility  of  Imagi- 
nation. As  an  improviser  she  provokes 
astonishment.” 


A Not  Unprecedented! 
Episode  in  Choir  Life. 


Two  New  English  Qperas===An 
Hour  at  Keith’s  Theatre. 

Notes  and  Comments  on  Singers, 
Plavers  and  Pieces. 


A church  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bos- 
ton, through  its  Music  Committee,  hired 
for  a year,  beginning  the  first  of  Jan- 
uary, an  organist  and  a quartet  of 
singers.  Soon  after  the  engagements 
were  made,  there  was  disagreement  in 
the  committpe,  followed  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  one  or  more.  About  a week 
ago  the  Organist  and  the  singers  were 
told  that  they  would  not  be  needed  after 
Easter,  but  they  were  expected  to  sing 
the  Easter  service. 

Thus  in  spite  of  the  engagement  in 
January,  the  organist  and  the  choir 
were  requested  to  resign;  they  were  re- 
quested at  so  late  a date  that  they  will 
find  with  difficulty  other  positions,  for 
changes  in  Boston  and  the  neighborhood 
are  usually  made  April  1;  and  they  are 
further  handicapped  by  the  fact  that 
they  are  expected  to  sing  at  Easter, 
the  first  Sunday  in  April.  It  is  also 
to  be  said  that  two  of  the  choir  de- 
pended largely  on  their  salaries  for  their 
support. 

Now,  is  such  conduct  on  the  part  of 
chui'ch  officials  fair  and  honorable?  Is 
it  decent?  Is  it  worthy  of  a church? 

Alas,  this  instance  is  not  a solitary 
one,  nor  is  it  the  first  in  the  history  of 
the  relations  between  choirs  and  com- 
mittees. You  may  ask  w'hy  do  not  the 
aggrieved  sue?  In  the  first  place 
they  may  not  have  insisted  on  written 
contracts;  in  the  next  place,  such  suits 
are  apt  to  be  long-winded  and  unprofit- 
able. 

* * * 

It  is  true  that  committees  are  often 
not  the  only  parties  to  agreements  who 


have  as  they  would  r 
behave  in  mercantile  business,  in  shop 
or  in  the  street.  Singers  spmetimes  break 

their  word,  or  avail  themselves  ol  a I 
technicality  for  a few  more  dollars,  or, 
as  they  express  it,  a more  desirable 
stand. 

A singer  will  agree  to  begin  duty  at  a 
certain  date  for  a certain  sum.  She 
hears  of  a more  remunerative  position; 
she  applies  for  it,  thinking  she  is  sure 
of  one,  and  if  she  does  not  succeed  in 
getting  the  better,  she  will  put  up  with 
the  worse.  The  committee  or  the 
organist  of  the  church  offering  tb 
lower  salary  is  thus  liable  to  be  it 
There  is  no  easy  or  sure  redress. 

* * * 

Choir  salaries  in  and  about  Bosto  . 
are  undoubtedly  too  low.  In  many  cases 
the  singers  rely  largely  on  their  posi- 
tions for  their  income;  it  is  no  wonder 
then  that  they  are  tempted  to  scheme 
for  the  sake  of  gaining  a sum  that 
seems  small  when  weighed  in  the  bal-  I 
ance  with  honor. 

* * * 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  the  9th 
speaks  highly  of  “the  Grand  Duke,” 
produced  at  the  Savoy  the  7th.  “ ‘The 
Grand  Duke’  may  claim  to  stand  in  the 
first  rank  of  comic  operas.  It  has  the 
best  qualities  of  the  best  of  them.  Never 
was  Mr.  Gilbert  more  humorously  or 
audaciously  inspired;  never  has  Sir' Ar- 
thur Sullivan  better  proved  the  fine- 
ness of  his  sense  of  melody,  his  instinct 
of  musical  humor,  his  sentiment  for  the 
orchestra.” 

The  Journal  published  the  8th  copious 
extracts  from  the  libretto,  and  of  the 
libretto  there  is  now  no  need  of  speak- 
ing. The  Pall  Mall  discusses  Sullivan's 
music  -as  follows:  "We  prefer  to  state 
our  general  impression,  illustrating  it 
at  intervals  by  particular  instances. 
The  first  act  is  a miniature  master- 
piece of  musical  merriment.  It  is  like 
Shakspeare’s  Fenton;  it  ‘smells  April 
and  May,  it  talks  holiday,  it  has  eyes 
of  youth.’  The  level  is  singularly 
smooth;  from  chorus  to  madrigal,  from 
madrigal  to  mad  eccentricity,  from  sad 
solo  to  paeans  of  joy,  there  is  the  same 
element  of  vital  delight  and  of  move- 
ment, as  it  were,  of  particle  within  par- 
ticle, like  the  movement  of  the  atmos- 
phere upon  a summer’s  day.  The  mu- 
sically described  secret  sign  of  the  ‘Sau- 
sage Roll’— the  sign  of  brotherhood  in 
conspiracy— an  ‘Allegro  marizale  e mis- 
terlcso,’  has  the  broad  elements  of  thei 
most  laughable  burlesque,  combined 
with  so  rare  a refinement,  that  one's  | 
laughter  is  ever  upon  the  edge  of 
gravity,  yet  ever  rebutting  and  defeat- 
ing gravity  so  victoriously  that  laugh- 
ter here  attains  a responsibility  which; 
belongs  to  it  rarely  in  the  range  of  hu- 
mor. The  dancing  duet  between  the 
Baroness  von  Krakenfeldt  and  the 
Grand  Duke  has  a broader  sentiment, 
and  the  melody  is  rightly  more  obvious; 
but  it  is  none  the  less  charming,  humor- 
ous, and  melodious  music.  The  cho- 
ruses, again,  range  so  variously  and  so 
sweetly,  thinning  now  into  a sudden 
solo— as  in  that  exquisite  passage,  ‘My 
Lord  Grand  Duke,  farewell,’  a.  brief 
page  of  mock  pathos,  written  with  the 
artfulest  simplicity — now  broadening  in- 
to triumphant  concert  (as  in  the  hu- 
morous ‘Sing  hey  the  jolly  jinks  of 
Pfennig-Halbpfennig,’)  that  one  is  be- 
wildered by  their  ever-complex  yet 
ever-simple  aim.  We  specially  note  the 
madrigal  of  the  first  act.  which  is  a 
noble  example  of  part  writing. 

"Of  the  second  act  we  may  speak 
more  briefly,  but,  we  think,  more  con- 
cisely. With  one  mementary  swing  out 
of  its  high  achievement — we  mean  the 
episode  of  the  roulette  table — it  rises 
musically  to  a level  of  rare  musical 
humor  that  must  altvays  be  artisti- 
cally memorable.  This  is  the  pure 
champagne  of  music.  We  are  sure 
that  no  sensible  person  will  misunder- 
stand our  meaning;  nor  are  we  at- 
tempting to  place  Sullivan  in  any  list 
of  musicians;  but  we  deliberate- 
ly say,  after  careful  consideration,  re- 
membering our  Audran,  our  Planquette, 
yes,  our  Auber  and  our  idolized  Offen- 
bach, that,  since  the  death  of  Mozart,  j 
Sullivan  alone  could  have  written  ;:n  j 
act  so  full  of  the  very  essence  of  mu-  I 
sical  humor  as  this  act  contains.  Hu- 
mor is  vital;  it  springs,  it  hies;  but 
it  must  also  be  technically  excellent, 
and,  for  music,  musically  informed. 
Every  one  of  these  qualities  is  ful- 
filled in  four-fifths  of  this  act,  from 
its  noble,  austere,  yet  most  laughably 
humorous  opening  chorus,  past  that 
exquisite  song,  ‘Take  Care  of  Him,’  1 
with  its  variety  of  lovely  half-closes; 
the  song,  ‘All  is  Darkness,’  with  its  re- 
fined double  sentiment;  the  melody, 
‘The  Prince  of  Monte  Carlo’— a height 
in  the  more  farcical  side  of  musical 
humor,  which  marks  the  summit  of 
Sullivan’s  work  in  this  province— to 
the  final  gay  chorus,  thronging  with 
harmonies,  with  happy  bells,  and  with 
reckless  enthusiasm.  Let  so  much  suf- 
fice.” 


Perhaps  you  have  a soul  above  music 
ball  entertainments;  then  you  miss 
much  in  your  life.  The  popular  song, 
the  song  of  the  day,  is  as  worthy  of 
attention  as  is  a new  song  by  Chami- 
nade or  even  Brahms;  for  it  Is  of  con-  1 
temporaneous  human  interest.  It  may  | 


„ r i;  it  may  illustrate!  a 
it  nay  show  the  truth  of  the 
tateirknt  made  long  ago  to  the  effect 
fha!  the  Americans  are  the  most  sen- 
(im  -Utal  people  on  earth. 
b. Then  there  Is  the  dancing.  Tt  may 
not  be,  as  Prof.  Emmanuel  of  the  Sor- 
'bonne  declares  Greek  dancing  to  have 
Been,  purely  gymnastic,  decorative,  ar- 
tistic, highly  symbolical;  but  it  is  often 
graceful,  and  its  occasional  audacity  is 
alluring,  not  repulsive. 

And  s(  I spent  a pleasant  afternoon 
at  Keltlj  last  week,  in  the  pursuit  of 
N 


musical 

norina. 


iucation.  There  was  Sig- 
cinta  Della  Rocea,  a young 
girl  who  Addled  In  a simple  and  sym- 
pathetic manner.  She  played  an  air 
from  “Traviata”  and  an  arrangement 
of  the  intermezzo  from  “Cavallerla  Rus- 
ijeana.”  Do  you  think  I am  going-  to 
dwell  on  tone,  and  bowing,  and  double- 
stopping  and  harmonics?  You  will  be 
disappointed— for  the  girl  is  a charming 
apparition  and  her  playing  was  modest 
and  yet  full  of  feeling.  Dike  Italy,  the 
Signorina  has  the  fatal  gift  of  beauty; 
I say  fatal,  for  she  seems  conscious  of 
her  girlish  charms,  her  mass  of  light 
hair,  her  melting  eyes,  her  pretty  arms 
and  trim  ankles.  She  stood  Thursday 
as  though  expecting  to  be  admired. 
The  /dudience  did  admire  her  as  girl 
i-id  as  player.  Will  she  be  a great  ar- 
mst?  Who  knows?  She  has  a full,  rich 
>ne,  and  she  has  undoubted  tempera- 
ment; but  Aattery  may  spoil  the  fair 
i ytospects,  and  tke  pedagogue  might 
isiy,  "‘‘Stay  in  school,  little  girl.”  She  is 
leerth  hearing  though,  and  well  worth 
jeelng.  If  she  should  appear  in  Music 
toall  at  a Symphony  concert,  there 
rsiuld  be  a burst  of  enthusiasm  the 
ie>ment  she  stepped  upon  the  stage;  for 
art  as  well  as  in  life,  beauty  is  half 
t-t  battle. 

o you  wish  to  know  about  her 
ineer?  Mr.  Keating  tells  me  that  she 
esi  born  in  Dresden  16  years  ago;  her 
ofier  is  an  Italian,  her  mother  a Pole. 
-0i  was  Arst  taught  by  her  father,  who 
(ofeight  years  was  an  orchestral  con- 
Le;or  at  Posen.  At  the  age  of  11  she 
ft  ied  under  Massart  at  the  Paris 
servatory.  She,  as  other  artists  of 
r-perament  who  have  visited  Boston, 
tat  Ands  the  audiences  cold.  ‘‘It 
.tkes  me  shiver;  I need  warmth,  ap- 
ause,  to  play  well."  Her  mother,  who 
avels  with  her,  is  a singer  and  a 
:anist. 

(Then  there  were  the  sisters  Merrilles, 
bo  at  Arst  sang  sedately  and  Indulged 
prim  steps;  little  by  little  the  fury  of 
e dance  took  possession  of  them,  and 
ey  deAed  the  sky  with  pointed  toes, 
omersaults  were  executed  in  a manner 
^tV  would  have  pleased  even  Bady 
(J(nby.  They  sang  a song  about  a 
a.ma-donna,  a merry  ditty;  and  again 
Ley  danced  in  Ane  bewildering  frenzy. 
Lf  course  they  are  only  stage  sisters. 
L he  husband  of  one  lives  in  Boston; 
/•-nother  Is  the  wife  of  Mr.  Wood,  of 
Wood  and  Shepard  fame. 

Nor  should  Eugene  Sanger  be  for- 
gotten, who  sang  a Chinese  song,  and 
gave  a scene  from  East  Side  New 
York  life  that  was  like  a page  out  of 
of  Stephen  Crane's  “Maggie.” 

There  was  music  in  the  athletic  an- 
tics of  Herbert  and  Caron.  There  was 
Lhythm  in  the  performances  of  the  de 
L'orke  trio  (the  family  name,  no  doubt, 
[°as  originally  Corker).  And  time  would 
^ 'll  me  wore  I to  speak  of  the  other 
tractions  at  Keith’s.  It  is  well  to 
low  the  Symphony  Concert  stock  re- 
‘ rtory;  It  is  ^ilso  well  to  know  the 
c"igs  tnat  amuse  or  move  the  people, 
“■’e  dances  that  show  the  grace  and 
^ility  of  well  trained  men  and  women, 
t-le  poem  of  the  gymnast’s  body,  which 
's  the  poem  of  poems. 

*  *  * * 

“Shamus  O’Brien,”  libretto  by  G.  H. 
'issop,  founded  on  the  poem  by  De 
mu,  music  by  Villiers  Stanford,  was 
oduced  at  the  Opera  Comique,  Bon- 
_n,  March  2.  The  plot  is  described  as 
jlows: 

Mr.  Jessop  begins  his  story  with  the 
7nt  for  Shamus,  who  is  wanted  for 


In 


e conspicuous  part  he  played  In  the 
sing.  A company  of  British  soldiers 
N rive  on  the  scene  under  the  guidance 
^ Mike  Murphy,  a drunken  rascal,  who 
aces  the  cause  of  his  downfall  to  his 
ejection  by  Nora,  now  the  wife  of 
Shamus.  But  timely  warning  has  been 
L riven  the  outlaw,  who  appears  dis- 
guised as  the  village  fool,  and  not  only 
leceives  the  English  Captain,  but  offers 
to  conduct  him  to  Shamus’s  hiding 
place,  and  eventually  succeeds  in  land- 
ing the  whole  company  in  a bog,  with 
the  pleasant  prospect  of  remaining 
there  until  the  morning’s  light  comes  to 
assist  their  escape.  Shamus’s  boast- 
ful utterances  on  his  return  reach  the 
ears  of  Mike,  who  hurries  away  to  the 
soldiers’  rescue  and  returns  with  them 
to  the  village,  where  Shamus  is  found 
and  easily  caught.  The  next  scene  is 
the  barrack  square,  in  which  Shamus  is 
tried  and  found  guilty;  and  in  the  third, 
act  we  see  him  on  his  way  to  the  spot 
Axed  for  his  execution.  At  the  last  mo- 
ment, however.  Father  O’Flynn  cuts 
the  cords  that  bind  him,  and^hamusj 
makes  a dash  for  liberty,  in  whicb^ihe  is 


assisted  by  the  crowd  of  sympathizers 
who  were  following  him  to  the  fatal 
tree.  The  soldiers  Are  a quick  volley, 
but  the  only  damage  they  do  is  to  kill 
the  informer,  Mike,  who  was  making 
aa  Ineffectual  attempt  to  stop  Shamus 
and  earn  the  hunderd  guineas  reward. 
So  much  for  the  plot,  which  also  con- 
tains a number  of  interesting  details, 
all  bearing  more  or  less  on  the  story.” 
The  Pail  Mall  Gazette  of  the  4th  thus 
speaks  of  the  music,  and,  remember, 
it  has  criticised  the  composer  severely  in 
the  past:  “When  we  come  to  Mr.  Stan- 
ford's setting  of  a libretto  drawn  from 
such  sources  of  inspiration,  we  And 
that  he  has  achieved  what,  to  our 
mind,  seemed  (before  the  event)  abso- 
lutely impossible.  The  Arst  act,  for 
example,  is  full  of  charm  and  beauty. 
He  has  succeeded  in  preserving  a kind 
of  still  fervor  throughout  which  is  be- 
yond praise.  We  will  not,  in  honesty, 
compare  him  to  the  unique  Sullivan, 
for  whom  (so  far  as  he  is  a composer  of 
comic  opera)  we  have  the  truest  and 
slncerest  admiration;  Sullivan  is  like 
a sparkling  champagne,  where  Stan- 
ford, in  this  one  similar  display  of  him- 
self, is  like  a Ane,  still  hock.  We  mean 
no  disparagement.  There  are  many  who 
prefer  still  hock  to  sparkling  cham- 
pagne; and,  if  we  are  not  among  their  ' 
number,  we  are  sure  that  Mr.  Stanford 
will  understand  and  appreciate  the  tol- 
erance. We  are  convinced,  in  Ane,  that  ! 
he  has  extreme  talent  in  this  particular  j 
genre  of  dramatic  opera,  even  accom- 
panied by  rare  Aashes  of  genius.  He 
knows — an  extraordinary  gift! — when  to 
be  commonplace,  when  also  to  be 
pretty;  when  to  be  learned,  and  when 
to  be  the  echo  of  a national 
sentiment.  All  these  things  are  delight- 
ful to  understand  and  to  appreciate. 
His  comic  duet  between  Kitty  and  the 
Captain,  ‘So  it’s  kisses  you  are  crav- 
ing,’ though  in  the  same  order  as  a 
Gllbert-Sullivan  duet  on  similar  lines, 
has  a perfect  individuality  of  Us  own, 
quitepeculiarly  sentimental,  quite  effem- 
inately expressive,  quite  humorously  ’ 
Irish.  He  knows  when  to  employ  sym- 
metrical phrases  as  a rest  to  the  ear 
after  lengthy  inAictions  of  a harsher 
kind;  he  knows  how  to  soothe  with 
prettiness  the  audience  that  is  ever  de- 
sirous of  change.  Therefore,  unless  we 
greatly  mistake  his  qualities,  we  pro- 
phesy no  ‘Rheingold’  for  him,  but  some 
unforeseen  national  drama,  not  exactly 
strong,  but  mingled  with  so  many  va- 
rious ingredients  of  learning,  charm, 
pretty  emotion,  tenderness,  sweetness, 
and  patriotic  sentiment  that  he  may 
hope  to  be  a true  pioneer— if  he  pro- 
gresses according  to  our  expectations— 
of  a national  and  expressive  drama 
which  may  rightly  take  its  rank  in  the 
world’s  history  of  art.  Let  us  allow 
that  Humperdinck  goes  Arst,  Mr.  Stan- 
ford is  no  mean  second.  * * * His  or- 
chestration, which  before  he  has 
brought  to  bear  upon  labors  too  un- 
lightened by  humor  or  by  humanity,  is 
in  the  fullest  sense  adequate  for  the  ex- 
pression of  his  humorous  and  human 
feelings  upon  this  occasion.  It  is  nicely 
balanced;  it  is  carefully  thought  out; 
and  it  is  seldom  monotonous.” 

The  parts  were  taken  by  Denis  O'Sul- 
livan, Joseph  O'Mara,  Maggie  Davies, 
Kirkly  Dunn,  C.  Magrath,  W.  H.  Ste- 
phens. 

Philip  Hale. 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

W.  Kuh£  is  writing  his  reminiscences. 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says,  in  sub- 
stance: 

The  old  Reichstag  Hall  in  Berlin  is  to  i 
be  a theatre. 

’’Astorre,’’  an  opera  by  Krug-Wald- 
see,  was  produced  at  Stuttgart.  It  is  I 
said  to  be  full  of  dramatic  passion. 


The  performance  was  on  the  King’s 
birthday. 

A statue  to  Flotow  will  be  erected  at 
Schwerin. 

Judic  has  returned  from  Constantino- 
ple to  Paris. 

Dvorak  will  conduct  some  of  his 
works  at  London  in  June. 

*uM^s,Kutscherra  has  been  singing  at 
the  Colonne  concerts  in  Paris. 

■ Kneisel  Quartet  will  give  concerts 
in  London  June  15.  21,  July  2. 

Audran  has  written  the  music  to 
Da  Reme  des  Reines,”  by  Flers. 

“The  Caliph  of  Bagdad”  will  he  re- 
vived at  the  Opera-Comique,  Paris. 

Philipp  Riifer  of  Berlin  is  now  a mem- 
ber of  the  Kgl.  Akademie  der  Kunste. 

Dvdrak’s  terzetto  for  two  violins  and 
viola  (op.  74)  pleased  in  Bremen  Feb.  25. 

A new  ballet,  "Brother  Bartolo,”  by 
Joseph  Bayer,  will  be  given  at  Vienna. 

Dj§mer  and  Jules  Delsart  have  been 
giving  concerts  at  Bayonne  and  Biar- 
ritz. 

Borodin's  B minor  symphony  was 
Ig’D’od  in  London  by  the  Philharmonic 

x1  6D.  h. 

Be  petit  Dulli,”  by  Charles  Hess, 
was  produced  with  success  at  Valen- 
ciennes. 

Sapellnikoff,  the  pianist,  has  been 
playing  in  London  with  overwhelming 
success. 

The  centennial  of  Pacini’s  birth  will 
be  celebrated  April  12  at  Pescia,  where 
he  died. 

Mr.  Aichie  MacDonald  has  been  en- 
gaged as  tenor  at  the  First  Church 
Roxbury. 

Mr.  E.  A.  MacDowell  gave  a piano 
recital  in  Carnegie  Lyceum  yesterday 
afternoon. 

Weekeriin’s  oratorio,  “La  Naissance 
du  Christ,”  was  given  in  Paris  at  Evard 
Hall,  March  2. 


"Be  Royaume  des  Femmes,”  operetta 
by  Serpette,  has  been  revived  at  the 
Eldorado,  Paris. 

"Photis,”  a new  “comddie  lyrique”  by 
Audran,  pleased  at  Geneva.  The  scene 
is  at  Byzantium. 

Jules  Busschop,  the  dean  of  Belgian 
musicians,  is  dead.  He  was  born  in 
Paris  Sept,  10,  1810. 

Beethoven’s  9th  symphony  and  Bach’s 
21st  cantata  were  given  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory  Feb.  23. 

Heinrich  Hofmann’s  “Prometheus," 
an  oratorio,  was  produced  with  success 
at  Altenburg-  Feb.  29. 

Louis  Adolphe  de  Groot,  a Hollander 
by  birth,  composer  and  conductor,  died 
lately  in  Paris,  age  76. 

Grieg  will  conduct  a concert  of  his 
own  compositions  in  Vienna  the  24th. 
Careno  will  be  the  pianist. 

Masini.  the  tenor  who  has  been  re- 
ceiving $1000  a night  at  St.  Petersburg, 
won  there  $24,000  at  lottery. 

The  review  of  the  Symphony  concert 
and  local  announcements  are  in  the 
news  section  of  the  Journal. 

Jacobi,  the  man  of  100  ballets,  has 
been  made  professor  of  composition  at 
the  Royal  College  of  Music. 

Miss  Florence  Monteith  appeared  the 
3d  as  Elsa  at  the  San  Carlo,  Naples, 
for  the  14th  time  this  season. 

All  andante  and  vivace  for  Aute,  oboe, 
clarinet,  bassoon  and  hern,  by  Paul  Taf- 
fanel,  pleased  Parisians  last  month. 

“La  Barde,”  an  unpublished  opera, 
words  and  music  by  Leon  Gastinel,  was 
produced  at  Nice  Feb.  25  with  success. 

Edmund  Munger,  pianist,  made  his 
d£but  in  Berlin  the  3d.  “He  left  school 
too  early.”  Mr.  Munger  is  from  Xenia, 
Ohio. 

Delna  is  highly  praised  for  her  sing- 
ing and  acting  in  the  revival  of  Gluck’s 
“Orpheus”  at  the  Opera-Comique, 
Paris. 

The  “Quatuor  Slave,”-  by,  Glazounoff 
(op.  26),  delighted  people  of  Brussels 
Feb.  27  at  a matinee  organized  by 
Ysaye. 

“Der  Barbier  von  Bagdad,”  by  Cor- 
nelius (1859)  has  been  Anally  given  (Feb. 
23)  at  Mayence,  the  birthplace  of  the 
composer. 

Marie  Tempest  may  revisit  us  next 
fall  with  the  new  Gilbert  and  Sulllivan 
opera.  She  has  the  option  of  the  Amer- 
ican rights. 

Weingartner  will  conduct  the  Ton- 
kiinstler-Versammlung  at  Leipsic  this 
year.  Where’s  Mr.  Nikisch  of  Leipsic 
and  Berlin? 

C§sar  Franck’s  symphonic  poem  "Be 
Chasseur  Maudit”  has  been  played  at 
Frankfort.  It’s  a shame  that  so  little 
of  Franck  is  known  in  Boston. 

Mr.  Karl  Klauser,  Farmington,  Conn., 
wishes  to  know  what  has  become  of 
F.  L.  Ritter’s  musical  library  and  mu- 
sical manuscript  compositions. 

The  sixtieth  anniversary  of  the  Arst 
performance  of  “The  Huguenots”  was 
Feb.  29.  Mrs.  Falcon,  the  original  Val- 
entine, is  now  living  quietly  in  Paris. 

The  Olympia,  Pari^,  announces  the 
premieres  of  “Arietta,”  a ballet  by 
Bessier  and  Gregh;  and  of  "La  Grau 
Via,”  a Spanish  operetta,  which  had  a 
long  run  in  Spain. 

At  Tamagno’s  last  appearance  in 
St.  Petersburg  as  Othello  an  orchestra 
chair  cost  $60,  and  the  boxes  were  from 
$400  to  $000.  It  is  only  In  New  York  and 
Boston  that  Tamagno  Is  not  appreci- 
ated. 

Sir  Augustus  Harris  decided  to  begin 
his  season  of  opera  in  English  at  Drury 
Lane  on  the  Saturday  before  Easter. 
The  usual  repertory  will  be  gone 
through,  and  Die  WalkUre  may  be  in- 
cluded in  the  program. 

Alfred  Blau,  librettist,  died  suddenly 
in  Brussels  the  last  of  February.  He 
was  there  to  see  the  Arst  performance 
in  Brussels  of  “Thai's,”  in  which  Mrs. 
Leblanc  was  to  create  the  repentant 
courtesan  for  the  Belgians. 

After  40  years’  honorable  service,  Mr. 
Manuel  Garcia  has  resigned  his  profes- 
sorship at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Mu- 
sic. On  the  17th  of  this  month  he  cele- 
brated his  90th  anniversary,  and  he  has 
been  in  England  since  1850. 

Mascagni’s  “Zanetto”  was  produced 
at  Pesaro  March  2.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  a great  success.  There  is  no  in- 
termezzo, mirabiie  dictu.  The  opera 
hardly  lasts  an  hour.  It  begins  with 
a chorus  sung  behind  the  scenes. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  a foreign 
conductor  was  brought  over  to  direct 
the  Scottish  Orchestra,  the  season  has 
not  been  prosperous,  and  the  Directors 
are  compelled  to  state  that  the  concerts 
next  year  will  consist  of  a series  of 
twelve. 

The  lecture  and  recital  given  by  Mr. 
E.  F.  Jaques  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Shedlock 
at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  on 
Kuhnau’s  Bible  sonatas  proved  so  suc- 
cessful that  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  its  repetition  in  the  leading 
English  provincial  cities. 

“Chopin  in  His  Greater  Works,” 
translated  by  Miss  Janotha,  is  ready 
Gladstone’s  words  are  quoted:  "There 
is  no  one  other  living  who  understands 
better  howto  interpret  Chopin  than  Miss 
Janotha.”  Oh6!  likewise  Ha!  Ha!  We 
prefer  Mr.  Gladstone  on  Homer  or 
Home  Rule. 

Mr.  Huneker  says:  “ ‘Rob  Roy’  goes 
to  the  Bi  ciad way  Theatre  next  Monday 
night.  William  Pruette,  the  baritone, 
looking  very  feeble  (he  weighs  215), 
shook  my  hand  last  Thursday  night. 
If  he  takes  my  advice  he  will  quit  the 
operatic  stage  and  go  into  training  for 
the  heavy  weight  championship.” 
j At  the  second  concert  of  the  Na- 
daud-Gibier-Trombetta-Cros-Saint-Ange 
Quartet,  the  last  of  February  in  Paris, 

I these  pieces  were  played:  Borodlne’s 
2d  quartet;  Rubinstein’s  sonata  for  vio- 
lin c nd  piano,  op.  19  (Mr.  Risler,  pian- 
' 1st);  Tschaikowsky’s  "Doumka”  (Mr. 
Risler):  5 Novelettes  for  string  quartet, 
op.  15,  Glazounoff.  How  Russian  cham- 
ber music  would  be  welcomed  in  Boston. 
Mr.  Kneisel,  let  us  hear  something  by 
| the  wild  Cossacks. 

; A new  singer  appeared  at  St.  James’s 
! Hall,  London,  the  3d,  with  gratifying  re- 
sults. It  was  Miss  Jeanne  Greta,  a pupil 
of  de  la  Grange.  “Her  voice  Is  a bright 
flexible  soprano,  tolerably  equal  in  qual- 
ity but  with  a suggestion  of  uncertain- 


ty in  her  top  notes,  which,  it  is  true, 

may  have  been  due  to  nervousness. 

Her  middle  register  is  particularly 
sweet  and  sympathetic,  and  it  Is  quite 
possible  that  Miss  Greta  will  And  her- 
self one  of  the  successes  of  the  London 
season.  She  sang  Massenet's  “Pleurez 
nies  yenx,’  and  the  mad  scene  from 
‘Hamlet.’  She  Is  known  in  New  York 
and  Keokuk  as  Mrs.  Howells. 

Martuccl’s  new  symphony  In  D minor 
was  played  in  Berlin  at  a Philharmonic 
concert  under  Nikisch,  the  2d,  for  the 
Arst  time  ill  Germany.  “The  themes  are 
melodious— that  of  the  adagio  very 
beautiful — but  there  is  no  overwhelm- 
ing power  of  expression.  There  is  no 
irue  symphonic  theme,  to  be  built  upon, 
In  the  work.  There  Is  striving  after 
effect,  rather  than  mastery  of  expres- 
sion. The  Arst  movement  is  the  clear- 
est and  most  satisfactory.  The  finale  is 
too  long  and  spun  out.  The  third 
movement  is  a graceful  intermezzo  in 
Schumann’s  manner.  The  instrumenta- 
tion is  well  made,  but  without  dazzling 
modern  colors.  On  the  whole,  an  inter- 
esting work,  as  showing  the  tendency 
of  Italian  orchestral  writing  of  today.” 
So  says  Otto  Lessmann  in  substance. 

‘‘A  'sending  around  the  hat’  epidemic 
appears  to  have  taken  possession  of  the 
musical  world,  as  there  are  four  objects 
for  the  generous  to  subscribe  to  if  so 
inclined.  The  Lady  Halle  fund  is  com- 
plimentary, but  the  others  are  purely 
of  a charitable  kind.  In  connetcion  with 
one  of  them,  the  Barnby,  reports  have 
been  dying  about  as  to  the  way  poorly 
paid  instrumentalists  have  been  calied 
upon  to  subscribe  by  those  whose 
wishes  are  veiled  commands.  When 
the  circumstances  of  tills  particular 

appeal  are  taken  into  consideration 
the  manifest  injustice  of  this  will  be 
fully  apparent.  The  fund  for  the  as- 
sistance of  Mr.  Vincent  'Wallace,  the 
son  of  the  composer  of  ‘Maritana,’  now 
amounts  to  about  £150.  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  augment  by  a concert  at  the 
Queen’s  Hall  on  March  13.”— London 
Sporting  and  Dramatic  News,  March  7. 

The  London  Sporting  and  Dramatic 
News  of  the  7th  thus  speaks  of  a pianist 
who  appeared  the  3d  with  Miss  Greta: 
“Mark  Hambourg  took  the  solo  part  in 
Chopin’s  Concerto  in  E minor  and 
Schumann's  A minor  Concerto  with  the 
most  brilliant  results.  The  technique  of 
this  young  pianist  is  simply  wonderful, 
and  he  plays  with  all  the  vigor  and 
power  of  a full-grown  man.  We  can- 
not say  that  as  yet  his  feeling  and 
fancy  equal  his  manual  dexterity,  but 
he  can  no  more  be  blamed  for  that  than 
for  still  being  in  his  teens.  He  will  out- 
grow both,  and  in  a few  years’  time 
Mark  Hambourg  should  be  a veritable 
king  among  pianists.  His  rendering  of 
the  Schumann  Concerto  had  no  sug- 
gestion of  the  method  made  familiar 
to  us  by  Madame  Schumann  and  her 
distinguished  pupils,  and,  brilliant  as 
it  was  from  an  executive  point  of  view, 
we  missed  that  vein  of  tender  sentiment 
and  feeling-  that  is  best  described  as 
Schumannesque.” 

’’The  North  Wales  section  of  the 
Incorporated  Society  of  Musicians  will 
meet  this  month  at  Welshpool,  when 
Mr.  T.  Westlake  Morgan,  the  organist 
of  Bangor  Cathedral,  and  sectional  hon- 
orary Secretary,  will  propose  that  the 
court  of  the  University  of  Wales  be  pe- 
titioned to  proceed  with  the  drawing  up 
of  a scheme  for  conferring  degrees  in 
the  Faculty  of  Music.  It  is  certainly 
strange  that  so  musical  a people  as  the 
.Welsh  undoubtedly  are  should  have  al- 
lowed this  question  to  be  overlooked. 
The  Welsh  choir  which  had  the  honor 
of  appearing  at  Windsor  before  Her 
Majesty  a few  weeks  ago  consisted  en- 
tirely of  Welsh  working  men,  nearly  .".11 
of  them  colliers.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  choirs  of  North  and  South 
Wales  generally;  and  the  Welsh  uni- 
versity colleges  should  be  the  means 
of  enabling  these  workmen  to  pursue 
their  study  of  music  without  the  neces- 
sity of  incurring  the  expense  which  a 
course  in  London  entails,  and  which  so 
few  of  them  can  afford.  There  is  much 
satisfaction  in  South  Wales  at  the  se- 
lection of  Mr.  August  Manns  as  the 
conductor  of  the  South  Wales  Musical 
Festival,  which  is  to  be  held  in  Cardiff 
during  the  month  of  June.  The  chorus 
was  originally  intended  to  number 
about  600  picked  voices,  but  applications 
for  admission  are  so  largely  in  excess 
of  the  reo.uirements  that  there  is  a 
strong  feeling  that  the  number  should 
be  added  to.” 
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There  was  a handsome  ’strologer 
In  London  town  did  dwell. 

For  telling  maids  their  fortune. 
There  -was  few  could  him  excell. 
With  my  fal,  lal,  etc. 


Readers  of  old  ballads  will  remember 
the  sad  fate  of  the  pretty  maid  who 
went  to  hiiii  “all  for  to  get  her  for- 
tune read.”  Are  they  aware  of  the 
fact  that  here  in  Boston  women  of  high 
and  low  degree  pay  cash  and  pay  it 
gladly  for  private  information  from 
gentlemen  who  are  on  speaking  terms 
with  Saturn,  Venus,  Mercury,  and  no 
doubt  Aldebaran?  Brokers,  singing 
teachers  and  other  staid  persons  are 
equally  eager  for  sidereal  encourage- 
ment or  warning. 


The  courage  of  a Cambridge  girl 
saved  the  managers  of  the  Paris  Op6ra 
a fortnight  or  so  ago.  “B'’aust’’  was  to 
have  been  given,  but  lo.  and  behold, 
there  was  no  Marguerite;  for  Caron, 
Bosnian,  Berthet,  Carrere  were  all  sick. 
The  managers  thought  suddenly  of 
Susan  Adams.  Although  she  had  never 
rehearsed  the  part,  and  was  only  told 
of  the  chance  two  hours  before  the 
performance,  she  sang  and,  according 
to  the  critics,  actually  triumphed.  The 
notices  are  all  battering,  and  some  of 
the  reviewers  speak  of  the  passion 
shown  at  the  cottage  window. 


Time  and  the  Hour  is  still  protest- 
ing against  "unsigned  criticism.”  “The 
public  should  know  by  whom  the 
Criticism  is  offered — whether  by  men  ! 
%ho  have  made  the  subject  their  ‘study,’ 
by  some  hack,  some  tyro,  or  per- 
chance some  press  agent!”  Would  it 
riiot  be  well  for  the  objector  to  “un- 
signed criticism”  to  sign  his  name  to 
his  objections?  If  there  is  the  great 
Anonymous,  there  is  also  the  Anony- 
muncule. 


“A  Booktaster”  in  Time  and  the 
Hour  refers  to  Mrs.  Spofford’s  “In  a 
Cellar,”  which  was  published  in  the 
Atlantic,  and  adds,  “If  I am  not  in 
error,  the  public  has  always  believed 
the  story  in  question  was  written  by 
that  brilliant  Irishman  who  gave  his 
life  to  his  adopted  country — Fitz  James 
O’Brien.”  We  doubt  if  anybody  ever 
suspected  O’Brien  of  writing  the  said 
story,  for  it  is  not  at  all  in  his  style. 
O’Brien  did  write  for  the  Atlantic — wit- 
ness his  remarkable  tales,  "The  Dia- 
mond Lens”  (1858)  and  “The  Wonder- 
smith”  (1S59). 


Has  anybody  ever  written  of  O'Brien's 
sojourning  in  Boston?  Where  did  he 
live?  With  whom  did  he  eat  and  drink? 
Willie  Winter  testifies  that  the  Bohe- 1 
mian  astonished  some  of  “the  quiet 
literary  circles  of  that  staid  and  decor- 
ous region  by  his  utter  and  unaffected 
ineverence  for  various  camphorated  j 
figure-heads  which  were  then  an  incu- 
bus upon  American  letters.” 

To  "Weeping  Mother”— Even  if  your 
daughter  has  married  a bar-keeper  you 
should  console  yourself  with  thei 
thought  that  bar-keepers  seldom  drink. 

Dr.  William  Salmon  of  Glenmorgan 
entered  his  one  hundred  and  seventh 
year  last  week.  He  is  in  lusty  health. 
He  abandoned  the  use  of  tobacco  when 
he  was  comparatively  young— in  fact  he 
was  only  90  years  of  age  when  he 

echoed  the  sentiments  of  Master  Robert  j 

Reed. 

Menelek  is  indeed  a courageous  maii1. 
He  is  the  sixth  husband  of  his  wdfe  j 
Queen  Taitou,  who  has  a rich  head  of  | 
hair  and  a wealth  of  temperament. 


Clubmen  in  Baltimore  are  eating 
muskrats  for  lunch,  stewed,  fricasseed, 
or  boiled.  Rhases  long  ago  declared 
musk  an  excellent  stomachic. 


A roaming  correspondent  of  a New 
York  paper  is  sending  home  most  in- 
teresting information  about  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  inhabitants 
of  a region  vaguely  described  as  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  It  appears  from  his  state- 
ments that  the  females  carry  “shop- 
ping bags;”  a sign  “licensed  victualer” 
is  to  bo  seen  by  the  more  intrepid; 
the  street  cars  are  crowded  beyond  be- 
lief, for  to  use  his  own  words,  “the 
jam  toward  evening  is  enormous,  and 
women  are  glad  to  squeeze  for  places 
on  the  p'atform  in  order  that  they  may- 
be carried  to  the  outskirts  of  the  town 
within  a reasonable  hour.”  Travelers 
tell  strange  tales. 


“What  with  Booths  of  assorted  de- 
grees of  consanguinity  to  the  original 
‘General’  waging  military  campaigns 
against  us,  what  with  the  Rev.  W. 
.Hay  Aitken  neglecting  the  brokers  of 
Leadenhall  Street  for  those  of  Wall 
Street— as  wicked,  no  doubt,  but  cer- 
tainly no  wickeder — and  what  with 
Lady  Somerset  to  teach  our  women 
their  duties,  and  Mrs.  Chant  to  de- 
nounce our  music  halls,  it  does  seem  as 
though  the  time  had  come  to  enter  a 
gentle,  a very  gentle,  word  of  protest. 
In  the  days  of  Dickens  and  Mrs.  Trol- 
lope our  English  visitors  were  satisfied 
to  criticise  and  ridicule  us,  but  now 
they  undertake  our  reformation.  It  is 
difficult  to  tell  which  course  is  the 

more  annoyingly  gratuitous.” New  i 

York  Times. 

Father  Hyacinthe  has  now  turned 
toward  the  Copt  religion.  The  Copts 
are  good  arithmeticians.  When  female 
Copts  were  asked  by  an  earnest  an- 
thropologist whether  they  told  in  the 
confessional  the  tricks  they  played  on 
their  husbands,  they  replied,  “Stack  far 
Allah!”  which,  being  interpreted,  means 
“The  Lord  forbid.”  This  is  all  we  can 
tell  you  today  about  the  new  associates 
of  Hyacinthe,  except  that  they  belong 
to  the  Jacobite  sect  of  Monophysites, 
which  is  in  a measure  reassuring. 


i 


Hector  Malot's  last  novel,  “La 
Beaute,"  is  the  story  of  a sculptor  of 
talent,  named  Phoyeu,  who  at  the  open- 
ing of  his  career  passes  through  physi- 
cal and  moral  suffering.  He  experiences 
that  curse  of  all  artistic  natures,  the 
despair  of  reproducing  the  ideal  his  i 
fancy  pictures,  when  suddenly  the  in-  | 
spiration  comes  with  the  appeal  ance 
of  a model  whose  loveliness  of  form 
reveals  to  him  the  immortal  in  art. 
The  model,  by  her  sympathy,  proves 
his  moral  salvation  and  the  means  of 
his  success.  In  token  of  his  love  and 
gratitude  he  marries  her. 


"me  l\ 
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‘Second  and  Last  Song  Recital  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Heinrich  in 


Steinert  Hall  — An  Interesting 
Program  of  Reasonable  Length. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Heinrich  sang  these  j 
duets  last  evening:  Rubinstein’s  “Wan-  j 
derer’s  Night  Song,”  Gdtze’s  “Calm  as  l 
the  Night,’  and  two  from  Mozart’s 
"Figaro.’  The  fine,  duet  of  Gotze  | 
pleased  so  much  that  the  singers  were  I 
obliged  to  add  Mozart's  “Papageno, 
Papagena.” 

Mr.'  Heinrich  sang  with  zest  and  free- 
dom. There  were  six  songs  of  Schu- 


mann; ’Blondel's  Lied.”  which  the 
singer  made  interesting  by  his  dramatic 
feeling;  “Griiss  and  “Mondnacht,”  the 
two  Venetian  songs  with  the  words  of 
Moore,  which  were  delivered  with  arch- 
ness almost  diabolic,  and  the  setting  of 
Geibel's  “Der  Knabe  mit  dem  Wunder- 
horn.”  I confess  I do  not  care  for  Mr. 
Foote’s  “On  the  Way  to  Kew,”  and  for 
this  reason — the  music  does  not  echo 
the  spirit  of  the  text.  Now,  in  Mr. 
Chadwick’s  “Were  I a Prince  Egyp-  , 
tian”  there  is  the  imagination  of  the 
musician  that  answers  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  poet.  Without  any  foolish  J 
attempt  to  be  Egyptian  in  music,  Mr. 
Chadwick  has  accentuated  the  fantas- 
tically archaelogical  first  lines  of  the  i 
tribute  to  a woman’s  charms.  All  the 
songs  mentioned  were  sung  by  Mr. 
Heinrich  with  the  individualizing  power  ■ 
that  is  his  chief  glory  as  a singer.  But, 
stay;  Mr.  Heinrich  is  an  interpreter 
rather  than  a singer;  he  shifts  his  per- 
sonality with  each  song;  face,  bearing  i 
—I  had  almost  said  gesture— contribute 
to  the  total  effect;  he  is  in  turn  naive, 
a roisterer,  devout,  panoramic,  sly,  the 
lover.  It  seemed  to  me  last  evening  that 
his  highest  flight  was  oh  the  wings  of 
MacDowell,  whose  “Deserted,”  ‘‘Sweet- 
heart, Tell  Me,”  “What’s  His  Heart?” 
and  “O  Ruddy  Lover”  were  sung  most 
admirably. 

Mrs.  Heinrich  sang  Haydn’s  “My 
mother  bids  me;”  Chadwick’s  “Dan-  ! 
delion;”  as  pring  song  by  Mackenzie; 
Grieg’s  “In  Springtime,”  and  “Good  ! 
Morning;”  and  these  songs  by  Schu- 
bert; “Am  Strom,”  “Schlummerlied,” 
“Am  Grabe  Anselmo’s”  and  “Auf  dem 
Wasser  zu  singen.”  Her  singing  was, 
as  ever,  modest,  intelligent,  technically 
pleasing,  and  eminently  womanly. 

Philip  Hale. 


To  be  young,  to  be  good-looking,  to  be 
healthy,  to  be  hungry  three  times  a day,  to 
have  plenty  of  money,  a great  alacrity  of 
sleeping,  and  nothing  to  do — all  these,  I dare 
say,  are  very  dangerous  temptations  to  a 
man,  hut  I think  I know  some  who  would 
like  to  undergo  the  dangers  of  the  trial. 

We  do  not  propose  to  discuss  in  this 
column  the  wisdom  or  the  foolishness  of 
selling  beer  and  light  wines  in  the  pub- 
lic parks  of  Boston,  or  whether  such 
sale  “would  turn  the  people’s  pleasure 
grounds  into  haunts  of  rowdyism  and 
crime.”  It  is  a singular  fact,  however, 
that  the  Germans  and  the  Italians  in 
their  respective  countries  can  drink  qui- 
etly and  decently  in  the  open  air  with- 
out thought  of  consequent  broils  and 
indecency.  Nature  to  a German  family 
means  a summer  garden  filled  with 
good-natured  people;  beer  glasses  are 
in  the  hands  of  all — grandmothers,  pa- 
rents, sweethearts  and  children;  a band 
is  playing.  Are  English-speaking  peo- 
ple naturally  so  splenetic  and  quarrel- 
some and  low  that  they  cannot  safely 
indulge  themselves  in  such  homely 
amusements? 

Tf  you  were  walking  in  Tremont 
Street  or  Washington  Street  Sunday 
evening  from  School  to  Boylston,  you 
must  have  been  struck  by  the  crowd 
that  sauntered  aimlessly,  absolutely 
without  hope  of  amusement  in  the 
higher  meaning  of  the  term.  Walking 
l could  not  have  been  a pleasure,  for  fhe 
| sidewalks  were  jammed.  The  air  was 
not  refreshing,  for  it  was  surcharged 
v/it'n  the  odors  of  tired  humanity,  bad 
whisky,  and  cheap  tobacco.  The 
streets  were  not  lighted  so  effectively 
that  faces  or  costumes  could  be  easily 
distinguished.  Boys  swore  boisterously 
and  without  any  display  of  ingenious  I 
Individuality.  Here  and  there  a drunk- 
en man  lurched  against  a woman. 
Street  cars  were  in  wild  confusion  be- 
cause certain  streets  had  been  aban- 
doned without  protest  to  the  Subway. 
Would  the  intelligent  foreigner  have 
admired  this  scene  in  the  heart  of  civ- 
ilized Boston;  or  what  idea  of  our  per- 
sonal and  civic  liberty  would  he  carry 
away  with  him  after  a week  spent  in 
studying  the  local  amusements,  privi- 
leges, and  street-car  system? 


We  have  received  the  following  note 
from  “Amateur;”  “I  was  amazed  last 
Saturday  night  at  the  sight  and  the 
sound  of  the  Symphony  Orchestra  on 
the  stage  in  Music  Hall  tuning  their  in- 
struments noisily  and  for  some  minutes. 
Even  the  entrance  of  Mr.  Paur  did  not 
wholly  stop  the  din.  Such  a perform- 
ance would  have  been  impossible  during 
the  reign  of  Mr.  Gericke,  and  I do  not 
remember  one  under  Mr.  Nikisoh  as 
wantonly  offensive  as  that  of  last  week. 
I hope  Mr.  Paur  will  not  allow  It  to  oc- 
cur again.  The  tuning  should  be  fin- 
ished in  Bumstead  Hall  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  orchestra  before  the 
public  in  the  hall  above.” 


To  “Ollendqr'ff:”  Rosine,  or  Sarall 
Bernhardt  was  born  ‘ at  Paris  in  1S44j^ 
She  made  her  debut  at  the  Comedle-l 
Francalse  in  1862  In  Iphigenia.  Her  sec-[ 
ond  appearance  at  that  theatre  was 
Aug.  24,  1862,  In  the  comedy  “Valferie.” 


On  March  24,  1890,  de  Goncourt  af-  i 
firmed  that  financiers  are  robbers,  who  ) 
buy  of  a Government  the  right  to  rob.  j 


Tho  Transcript  speaks  of  Armand  I 
Silvestre  as  “a  bright  young  Parisian 
dramatist.”  Mr.  Silvestre  was  born  in 
1S37. 

“Genealogist”  writes  to  the  Journal  as  1 
follows-  "I  had  recent  occasion  to  \ 
spend  two  days  in  research  in  the  libra- 
ry of  the  New  England  Historic  Genea- 
logical Society.  I found  the  library  well  j 
supplied  with  material  for  tracing  fam-J 
ily  records,  and  the  attendants  were| 
more  accommodating  and  helpful  than 
any  I have  elsewhere  found  in  libraries, 
but  some  of  the  people  who  were  vis- 
iting the  library  were  so  loud  in  their 
conversation  as  to  make  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  carry  on  careful  research.  I \ 
spoke  to  one  attendant  about  the  mat- 
ter, but  I did  not  see  that  anything  was 
done  to  correct  the  abuse.” 


In  this  material  year,  when  the  talk 
is  of  millions  and  frying  fat,  when  some 
feel  no  thrili  at  the  sight  of  the  flag, 
when  a greedy  corporation  is  stronger 
than  a mass  of  citizens  suffering  tame- 
ly the  theft  of  their  rights,  let  us  gain 
courage  by  the  remembrance  of  heroic 
deeds.  It  was  on  March  24,  1811,  that 
the  London  Observer  told  of  a black- 
smith at  Strood,  who  ate  for  a trifling 
wager  a pint  of  periwinkles,  with  the 
shells,  in  the  space  of  ten  minutes. 
Admiring  spectators  begged  him  to  re- 
peat this  feat,  which  the  unapprecia- 
tive reporter  dubbed  “disgusting.”  The 
blacksmith  readily  made  the  repetition, 
and  the  next  day  was  dangerously  ill. 
Since  the  above-mentioned  date  we 
have  had  no  news  of  his  physical  con- 
dition. 

This  is  the  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  Queen  Elizabeth;  but  it  is  too  late 
in  the  day  to  talk  scandal  about  her. 

“It  is  a bit  amusing,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  three  of  the  battles  arranged 
for  the  big  Texas  fighting  carnival  have 
been  decided,  with  a fourth  one  to  be 
brought  to  an  issue  a week  from  to- 
night, to  recall  the  hullabaloo  and  the 
edicts  of  Governors  and  law-making 
bodies  in  connection  with  them  at  the 
time.’’  iris  a local  contemporary,  we 
grieve  to  say,  that  is  thus  tickled  by 
the  triumph  of  gamblers  and  sluggers 
over  the  Majesty  of  the  Law. 


A Frenchman  is  the  author  of  a sinis- 
ter invention,  soon  to  be  offered  to  the 
public:  A purse  “which  will  record  with 
unfailing  accuracy  every  cent  you  spend 
during  the  day,  and,  of  course,  the 
evening.”  Old  bachelors  or  widowers 
will  be  the  only  purchasers  of  this  re- 
cording purse.  Husbands  will  remem- 
ber the  recording  angel  at  home. 


Individuality  is  the  one  interesting,  real 
thing  in  the  universe.  If  a man  is  worth  lis- 
tening to  at  all  (and  when  one  can  get  at 
him,  I expect  there  breathes  not  a soul  but 
Is),  let  us  hear  it  his  own  way. 

They  say  that  Mr.  Richard  Mansfield 
Is  guaranteed  $1CK),000  for  each  and  every 
season  until  1900.  Ten  to  one,  he  will 
kick  early  next  fall,  and  complain  that 
the  salary  is  tog  high.  It  is  the  only 
kick  left. 

Mrs.  Craigie  tells  the  people  of  Lon- 
don town  she  did  not  hear  In  this  coun- 
try one  unkind  word  spoken  of  a woman 
by  a woman.  You  remember,  perhaps, 
that  Mr.  Bayard  on  a visit  to  his  native 
| land  told  his  neighbors  he  had  never 
| heard  an  indecent  jest  or  a smutty  al- 
lusion in  London  since  he  had  been  Am- 
bassador. Honors  are  now  easy. 

Before  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Salem  School  Board  Investigated 
the  charges  of  nagging  by  school  teach- 
ers. it  should  first  study  the  word  itself 
and  decide  the  proper  spelling  of  it. 
It.  is  true  that  in  Worcestershire  and 
Lincolnshire,  the  verb  Is  spelled  “nag;” 
In  Westmoreland,  a slight  but  constant 
pain  is  known  as  ‘‘a  nagging  pain;”  in 
Northumberland  a touchy,  irritable  per- 
son is  "naggy.”  On  the  other  hand  In 
Craven  dialect,  to  raise  peevish  objec- 
tions is  to  “knag;”  and  a quarrelsome 
person  is  “knaggy.”  Some  think  the 
verb  is  allied  to  the  Scottish  “snag”  to 
snarl;  Islandic  "snagga.”  Sir  Richard 
F.  Burton  was  In  the  habit  of  spelling 
the  ominous  verb  with  an  initial  “k.” 
We  confess  that  “knag”  or,  still  better, 
“knagge”  seems  to  us  the  fuller,  more 
intense,  more  picturesque  form;  just  as 
ibull-dog  should  always  be  spelled  "bulle-l 
dogge,”  and  then  his  teeth  are  In  type. 

It  is  a pleasure  to  learn  that  the  new 
melodrama  In  New  York  which  deals 
with  the  rebellion  In  Cuba  Is  not  “an- 
other Cuban  horror,” 


Thirteen  linglish  noVelisls  received  j 
during  the  past  year  pecuniary  help 
from  tho  Royal  Literary  Fund. 

Is’t  on  St.  Mary's  bright  and  clear, 

Fertile  is  said  to  be  the  year. 


Some  of  the  Methodist  preachers  in  ! 

I Boston  seem  to  look  with  suspicion  on 
' a theatre-goer,  even  when  he  attends 
for  the  purjlpse  of  education.  They  are 
not  alone.  A junior  priest  in  a letter 
to  the  Church  Times  (London)  tells  of 
"many  of  the  clergy”  going  to  a local 
theatre  to  see  “The  Sign  of  the  Cross,” 
/and  of  “five  local  Incumbents”  who  at- 
tended a grand  conversazione  and 
dance  during  Lent.  The  correspondent 
suggests  that  the  “clergy  are  getting 
to  be  simply  signposts— pointing  the 
"\vay  and  not  going”  themselves.  Here 
in  Boston  good  Episcopalians  were  at 
the  first  night  of  Bernhardt.  But  they 
had  an  excellent  excuse:  They  could 
not  understand  what  the  people  on  the 
‘stage  were  saying. 

This  reminds  us  that  a local  con- 
tempoiary  spoke  yesterday  of  “ ‘Izeyl,’ 
— pronounced  Ezeel— a romantic  four- 
act  drama  in  verse,  the  work  of  MM. 
Armand  Sylvestre  and  Eugene  Mo- 
rand.”  No,  no,  dear  brother;  here  Is 
j where  the  French  differ  with  you. 
You  forget  that  “Izeyl”  has  a diaeresis 
over  the  ”e.”  Mr.  Silvestre,  by  the 
way,  spells  his  name  with  an  “i,”  not 
with  a “y.” 

The  proof-reader  is  ’ the  bane  of 
genius.  He  recently  made  the  Santone 
Express  say,  “kjizxjcayzjjspkti,”  when 
j the  editor  doubtless  jneant  zjjspktiy- 

I acjxzijk.  Some  of  these  times  a care- 

less proof-reader  will  get  our  contem- 
porary into  trouble Brann’s  Icono- 

I I clast. 

Mr.  James  Howel,  the  25th  of  March, 
1646,  wrote  to  Sir  Paul  Finder  these  i 

I golden  words  concerning  translations:  j 
“I  have  heard  of  an  excess  among 
Limbners,  call’d  too  much  to  the  Life,  ■ 
which  happens  when  one  aims  at  Simili-  | 
tudes  more  than  Skill;  So  in  Version  1 
of  Languages  one  may  he  so  over 
punctual  in  Words,  that  he  may  mar 
the  Matter:  The  greatest  fidelity  that 
can  be  expected  In  a Translator  is  to 
keep  still  a-foot  and  entire  the  true 
genuine  sense  of  the  Author  with  the 
main  desire  he  drives  at.” 


1 The  25th  of  March,  1861.  saw  the  pro-  , 
duction  at  the  Paris  Op£ra  of  a ballet- 
pantomine,  “Graziosa.”  This  little 
work  was  designed  originally  to  ac- 
company the  first  performance  of  Wag-  j 
I ner’s  "Tannhauser”  in  Paris.  A critic 
1 described  it  as  “the  child  intended  to  i 
be  the  guide  of  Belisarius.  Suddenly 
the  big  Belisarius  vanished  from  sight, 

I and  behold,  the  child  went  on  its  way, 
alone.”  I 

Mr,  Arthur  Humphreys,  the  manager 
of  Hatchard’s  publishing  house,  Lon- 
don, was  asked  what  subjects  are  of 
general  and  lasting  interest  to  readers 
of  books.  He  replied:  “Sport,  cookery, 
ghosts,  gardening,  battle  and  murder, 
platonic  friendship.” 


"We  are  glad  to  note»that  so  many 
societies  and  orders  of  today  are 
searching  historical  genealogy  in  the 
spirit  of  preserving  the  memory  of  the 
great  though  humbly  worked  out  deeds 
of  our  ancestors  In  the  gloomy  obscuri- 
ties of  colonies  in  their  forest-shad- 
owed days.’’  Yes,  yes.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  the  average  searcher  dis- 
covers a knight  at  the  other  end  of  his 
line  and  skips  over  the  honest  cobbler, 
glover,  or  farmer,  who  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  present  prosperity.  By  the 
way,  the  meeting  of  certain  “colonial 
dames”  with  their  descendants  would 
be  a surprise  worthy  the  attention  of 
the  historical  painter. 
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Chat  everyone  needs  in  this  age  is  the 
ttean  easy-chair,  so  all  over  bejomted, 
tinged,  and  bepadded,  everyway  so  elastic, 
ingy,  and  docile  to  the  airiest  touch,  that 
some  one  of  its  endlessly-changeable  ac- 
nmodations  of  back,  seat,  footboard,  and 
ns,  the  most  restless  body,  the  body  most 


A refined  Western  reporter,  in  de- 
scribing the  contents  of  a valise,  the 
property  of  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Lease,  speaks 
of  “a  slumber  robe.”  We  suppose  the 
article  in  question  is  a nightgown.  At 
any  rate,  here  is  a conclusive  answer  j 
i to  the  malicious  charge  that  Mrs.  Lease 
' is  addicted  to  pyjamas. 

To  “New  Light” — Possibly  you  are  ! 
right  and  marriage,  as  observed  in  civ- 
ilized countries,  is  a debased  and  de- 
basing institution;  but  it  is  the  best  so- 
lution of  a terrible  problem,  and  it  un- 
doubtedly affords  the  greatest  good  to 
the  greatest  number.  We  know  of  no 
proposed  substitute  worthy  of  attention. 
However,  we  agree  with  you  In  deplor- 
ing the  recklessness  and  the  indiffer- 
ence shown  by  parents  and  young  lovers 
in  forming  unions  that  should  be  sol- 
emnly observed.  Our  own  choice  would 
be  the  revival  by  law  of  the  old  Spartan 
! custom:  The  young  girls  who  were 


gudy’fo?  marriiigt!  -.verc  shut  up", 
rkened  hull;  than  the  men  who  wc 
wedded  w;ere  turned  Into  this  room, 
ml  each  onevtook  a wife  in  the  darkness, 
without  deltk'erate  choice  and  without 
marriage  portion.  A certain  Lysander, 
coming  ouit  Into  the  light,  found  ho  had 
Bra’, food  an  ill-faVored  person,  and  he 
tnt  back  to  try  his  luck  again.  For 
Ijlhls  he  was  lined  heavily.  Now  this 
■plan  might  be  tried  once  in  Music  Hall. 
B IV hen  all  the  girls  had  found  mates  the 
pas  would  be  turned  up,  there  would  be 
K'hergymen  in  readiness,  and  the  Sym- 
B phony  Orchestra  would  furnish  appro- 
■ priate  music. 


Tho 


Teaser  newsp.r 

I was  the  result  of  two  eminent  I 
I political,  the  other  literary— being  80  fee 
dUeed  in  circumstances  that  they  had  but' 
one  hat  between  them.  Intense  as  was  their 
fraternity,,  they  could  not  both  wear  the 
same  hat  at  once.  They  therefore  resolved 
to  send  it  round— for  subscription*.' 


unnerstf  College 

Musical  Association — Glee-Banjo- 
Mandolin  Club  in  Union  Hall 


Last  Evening. 


Mr.  Mills  of  Texas  says:  “God  Al- 
mighty is  tho  author  of  the  Monroe 
doctrine.”  Monroe  may  have  been  a 
plagiarist,  but  he  could  not  have  stolen 
from  a better  source. 


The  caucus  is  often  a stepmother  to  a 
“favorite  son.” 


A young  man  and  his  young,  wife, 
tired  of  city  streets  and  din,  moved 
last  fall  into  one  of  the  suburban  dor- 
mitories. They  were  hardly  settled 
when  neighbors  called;  two  women  of 
honorable  intentions.  “Our  society  here 
is  select  and  pleasant,  and  we  thought 
you  and  Mrs.  would  be  an  agree- 

able addition.  We  have  receptions,  and 
reading  clubs,  and  afternoons  for  dis- 
cussion of  social  topics,  and  musicales, 
and  amateur  theatricals,  and  whist 
parties,  and  .”  "Thank  you,”  an- 

swered the  new  comer,  ”my  wife  and 
I moved  out  here  to  escape  all  this.” 


'The  gas  is  turned  on  at  the  State 
Ionise.”  Is  it  ever  turned  off  at  this 
^,-ne  of  the  year? 


I The  trial  in  the  United  States,  and  in 
the  year  1896,  of  a protestant  for 
“heresy”  seems  like  a grotesque  anach- 
ronism. 


So  suits  have  been  brought  against 
i Walter  Damrosch  by  members  of  his 
company.  We  had  always  thought 
.that  Mr.  Damrosch  was  a better  busi- 
ness man  than  musician. 


■ There  will  be  severe  criticism  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Salvation  Army  in  New 
S.rork  next  Sutiday.  Mrs.  Booth  will 
jhen  wear  her  new-  uniform. 


To  “Parallel:”  You  ask  why  two 
morning  newspapers  of  Boston  agreed 
so  literally  in  their  review  of  “IzSyl.” 
The  critics  had  evidently  memorized 
the  review  that  was  published  by  a 
New  York  paper. 


Why  should  Andover  complain  at 
finding  itself  painted  green?  The  color 
Is  prettily  pastoral  and  Is  symbolical  of 
Spring.  Ncxv  if  the  town  had  been 
painted  red . 


Sadie'  Martinot,  in  sealskin  cloak,  with 
coach  and  liveried  coachman,  swapping 
diamond  garters  for  “a  high  class 
lunch,”  complains  that  she  is  financial- 
ly embarrassed.  Poor  thing! 


Boston  diet  cheers  and  sustains  the 
young  man  in  the  Wesleyan  calori- 
meter; at  breakfast  he  eats  120  grams  of 
baked  beans-  at  supper  250  grams  of 
Boston  brown  bread.  Only  a scientist 
could  eat  food  by  the  gram.  A man  of 
sensitive  feelings  would  loathe  the  idea 
of  such  measured  gustatory  enjoyment. 


Why  should  the  Rev.  S.  F.  Smith 
and  Lowell  Mason  have  a “double 
1 memorial”  In  honor  of  America?  Mason 
, did  not  write  the  tune. 


I Nor  was  Lowell  Mason  “one  of  the 
'founders  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn,” 
fVs  a proposition  states.  The  Handel 
! ,nd  Haydn  was  founded  in  1815.  Lowell 
! Jason  did  not  join  the  society  until 
js)ct.  17,  1821.  He  was  President  of  the 
I ociety,  1827-1831. 


Jules  Janin  said  March  26,  1855,  “Do 
ou  know  why  I have  lasted  20  years 
as  a critic?  Because  I changed  my 
^pinions  every  fortnight.  If  I always 


.raid  the  same  thing,  nobody  would 
teoaid  me,  my  feuilleton  would  not  ex- 


]2'»  curiosity;  everybody  would  know  it 
pT  heart  before  it  appeared.” 


| t was, on  the  same  day  of  the  same 
Lir  that  Leboucher,  a teacher  of 
L ench  boxing,  said  to  a pupil,  “My  fine 
Qjllow,  give  me  60  francs  and  I’ll  show 
1 ,u  how  to  ‘do’  a man.” 


i And  it  was  on  the  26th  of  March, 
iSiS.  that  Mr.  Howel  called  attention 
jto  the  last  testament  of  Grunnius 
Sophista,  “who,  having  nothing  else  to 
dispose  of  but  his  Body,  he  bequeath’d 
all  the  parts  thereof  in  Legacies,  as  his 
Skin  to  the  Tanners,  his  Bones  to  the 
Dice-makers,  his  Guts  to  the  Musicians, 
iis  Fingers  to  the  Scriveners,  his 
Tongue  to  his  Fellow-Sophisters  (which 
x-ere  the  Lawyers  of  those  times),  and 
so  forth.” 


Mr.  Edison  is  offended  by  the  im- 
agination of  the  reporters.  Was  he 
ingry  when  Yilliers  de  l’lsle-Adam  in 
iis  strange  novel,  “The  Future  Eve,” 
epresented  him  as  manufacturing  an 
(.ndroid  for  the  consolation  of  Lord 
Swald;  or  was  he  complimented  and 
;rateful? 
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"A  child  is  not  wieked  toward  man, 
he  is  vicious  toward  animals.  As  man 
rrows  old  he  hates  mankind  and  is 
charitable  toward  Nature.” 


A deep  thinker,  Mr.  Bezichinsky,  has 
Invented  a cure  for  infantile  wakeful- 
ness. His  theory  is  this:  Animals  are 
susceptible  to  the  influence  of  music; 
the  baby  is  an  animal.  Now  when  the 
baby  wakes  at  4 A.  M„  it  is  indignant 
at  the  silence  and  ’gins  to  cry.  Start 
a music  box;  and  Mr.  Bezichinsky 
says  the  baby  will  sleep.  A piano  is 
still  better,  if  either  parent  is  musi- 
cal and  can  play  a nocturne. 


The  shop  window  is  a great  educator. 
Are  window  dressers  aware  of  their 
responsibilities?  There  is  one  in  Boyl- 
ston  Street  that  realizes  the  sacrefiness 
of  obligation.  The  shop  is  a picture 
shop,  but  the  window  is  not  devoted  to 
the  exhibition  of  the  commonplace  in 
sentiment.  There  is  no  scantily  dressed 
female  of  avoirdupois  and  mythological 
interest,  but  Lady  Hamilton  shows  gen- 
erously her  charms;  there  is  no  French 
glove-box  picture,  but  Wolfe  and  Howe 
glare  at  the  enemy;  there  is  no  mawkish 
German  household  episode;  Webster  is 
not  on  his  death  bed:  nor  is  Washington 
Irving  in  the  best  chair  In  his  library 
and  surrounded  by  his  friends.  But 
there  are  honest  old  prints  of  stage 
coaches,  with  fine  stovepipe-hatted 
b licks  on  the  top  of  the  coach;  there 
are  hearty  old  English  scenes  and  cari- 
catures. Of  special  education  to  the 
youth  of  Boston  is  the  display,  one  by 
one,  of  a series  of  distinguished  pugi- 
lists. Thus  it  is  a privilege  this  wee'k 
to  gaze  upon  the  manly  figure  of  Mr. 
William  Neat,  with  outstretched  dukes, 
“aged  32.”  Mr.  Neat,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, was  the  gentleman  who  so  thor- 
oughly lambasted  Mr.  Hickman,  the 
Gas-iman,  in  the  sight  of  William  Haz- 
lijtt . and  other  admirers  of  the  lusty 
sport.  The  Public  Library  should  secure 
this  pictured  series  of  heroes,  or  the 
pictures  might  be  distributed  with  ad- 
vantage among  the'  public  schools. 


The  Amherst  College  Musical  Asso- 
ciation gave  a concert  last  night  In 
Union  Hall.  There  was  a large  and 
very  applausive  audience.  This  concert 
was  the  ilrst  of  a series  to  be  given 
through  New  England  and  the  State  of 
New  York.  The  leader  of  the  glee  club 
Is  Mr.  C.  T.  Porter,  ’96;  the  leader  of 
the  banjo  club  Is  Mr.  L.  C.  Stone,  ’96; 
the  leader  of  the  mandolin  club  Is  Mr. 
R.  B.  Metcalf,  ’96;  the  manager  Is  Mr. 
E.  W.  Bancroft,  '96.  The  Glee  Club 
numbers  16  members;  the  Banjo  Club 
12  members;  the  Mandolin  Club  num- 
bers 11,  a few  of  them  borrowed  from 
the  Banjo  Club. 

These  college  concerts  are  of  genuine 
interest  to  graduates  and  the  friends  of 
the  performers,  and  they  serve  admir- 
ably to  keep  alive  the  affection  for  Al- 
ma Mater.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked 
that  the  programs  are  more  varied  and 
of  higher  musical  worth  than  they 
were  twenty,  or  even  a dozen  years  ago. 
Formerly  it  was  enough  if  the  boys 
sang  In  lusty,  athletic  fashion  college 
ditties  and  a few  more  ambitious  selec- 
tions, as  "Hark,  hark:  now  rumbles  the 
bass.”  Today  the  college  songs  are 
Comparatively  few,  and  the  programs 
show  a desire  to  rival  the  work  of  male 
clubs  of  high  standing.  Thus  last  even- 
ing the  choral  numbers  were  by  Genung, 
Clark,  Hedenblad,  Hanawerg,  Smith 
Macy,  and  Mozart.  The  solos  were  “A 
Leap  Year  Girl.”  by  Jump,  ’96,  sung 
by  Mr.  Mossman;  “Louisiana  Lou”  by 
Mr.  Porter,  quartet,  and  two  guitars; 
and  a solo  by  Mr.  Bissell.  The  instru- 
mental numbers  were  the  “Amherst 
Two-Step,”  Baxter;  “Ghost's  Patrol,” 
Weaver;  "Nikita  Waltz,”  Henning; 
“Soavl  Rimembranze,”  Francia;  and 
“Sounds  From  Dixie,”  by  Henning. 

The  boys  sang  with  spirit  and  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  the  audience.  The 
instrumental  numbers  were  also  heart- 
ily appreciated.  The  Glee  Club  Quar- 
tet made  an  instantaneous  hit,  and  It 
was  twice  recalled. 
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We  await  with  curiosity  the  article  of 
the  music  editor  of  the  TJVar  Cry*  on 
the  drum  episode  in  Maldati.  We  hope 
he  will  not  confine  himself  to  Georges 
Kastner's  ' “Mfithode  de  Timbales.”  He 
will  find  a mass  of  useful  information 
in  the  first  volume  of  Rowbotham’s 
"History  of  Music,”  bearing  directly  on 
the  point  of  the  association  of  the  drum 
with  religious  ceremonies.  Not  only 
was  the  dram  used  in  service;  it  was 
also  worshiped;  as  in  Brazil,  Pata- 
gonia, Lapland.  The  Drum  communi- 
cated with  spirits;  predicted  the  future; 
cured  and  caused  diseases.  “In  the 
period  that  reaches  from  the  first  ex- 
temporized instrument  to  the  invention 
of  the  drum  proper,  as  much  was  done 
for  Instrumental  Music  as  has  been 
done  from  the  invention  of  the  Drum  to 
the  present  time.”  The  Drum  began  as 
an-  Intellectual  Mystery.  The  church 
bell  is  its  lineal  descendant.  Why 
should  the  bell  be  .encouraged  and  the 
drum  be  prohibited?  Even  though  it 
were  the  great  sacrificial  drum  that 
Bernal  Diaz  saw  at  the  Pyramid 
Temple;  the  drum_  made  of  serpents’ 
skins,  and  the  sound  of  it  so  loud,  that 
it  could  be  heard  eight  miles  away. 


And  sithence  we  are  uncertaine  when  we 
| shall  be  called  hence;  seeing  such  certaine 
j and  infallible  signes  of  our  short  abode,  it 
belaoveth  us  (as  it  is  in  the  Proverbe)  to  lay 
our  beard  a soaking,  when  we  see  our  neigh- 
bors shaving  off,  and  to  feare,  lest  that  which 
befell  them  yesterday,  may  befall  us  to  mor- 
| low.  Let  us  therefore  prepare  our  selves, 
and  packe  up  our  tardies,  for  to  goe  this 
inforced  journey  which  cannot  be  avoyded. 

I Let  not  that  cruell  and  doleful  sounding 
irumpet  of  death,  summon  us  away  on  the 
sudden  and  unprovided. 


I “Don’t  come  to  Boston,’’  writes  Mr. 
| Lush  to  a friend  in  the  Mohawk  Val- 
ley; “this  here, climate  is  terrible  on  a 
- man  of  regular  habits.  Thursday  was 
I just  the  day  for  bock-beer.  And  Friday 
\ morning  it  was  so  cold  I had  to  drink 
hot  buttered  rum.” 


A theatre-goer  suggests  that  Boston 
managers  should  reserve  “a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  house,  perhaps  one  side  of 
the  balcony,”  for  children,  so  that 
adults  in  other  parts  of  the  house  might 
the  more  thoroughly  enjoy  a perform- 
ance, undisturbed  by  prattle  and  cara- 
j mels.  A still  better  scheme  would  be  a 
comfortable  room  near  the  cloak  room, 
j where  mothers  who  insist  on  bringing 
children  to  the  theatre  could  have  them 
j checked,  cand  find  them  after  the  per- 
formance. 


Gov.  Altgeld  and  the  Board  of  Trus- 


tees of  the  University  of  Illinois  have 


"The  mere  word  compulsion  always 
has  an  odious  sound  to  the  ear  of  the 
average  American.”  Probably  because 
he  is  in  so  many  ways  a victim  of  com- 
pulsion. Hid  criminal  good-nature  is 
the-  chief  cause  of  his  misfortunes. 
Street-car  and  railway  corporations 
knowing  his  infirmity  wax  bold.  Here 
in  Boston  the  West  End  Company  says  1 
practically,  "We  can’t  afford  to  run 
more  cars;  we  take  the  streets  from  the 
city;  we  also  take  five  cents  from  a 
passenger,  but  we  can’t  afford  to  guar- 
antee him  a seat.  Let  him  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  standing  in  a herd  and  be 
thankful  that  we  allow  him  this.” 


been  indicted  for  not  displaying  the 
American  flag  over  the  building.  We 
believe  Gov.  Altgeld  has  in  times  past 
shown  a preference  for  the  red  flag. 

Alas,  those  chimes- in  Falmouth 

Street. 


those  chimes— 

Look  to  your  peace,  oh  citi- 
zens of  the  neighborhood!  The  chimes 
are  bolder  and  bolder.  They  are  heard 
more  frequently.  ' By  summer,  when 
windows  are  open,  you  may  hear  the 
impertinent  ding-donging  every  hour, 
unless  you  enter  your  protest  at  once. 


Mr.  Huneker  thus  accomplishes  the 
feat  of  complimenting  and  kicking 
synchronously;  “Mr.  Thomas  is  one  of 
the  two  great  conductors  in  the  coun- 
try, Mr.  Anton  Seidl  being  the  other. 
There  is  only  one  great  orchestra  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.” 


j Apropos  of  the  annual  report  of  the 
unfortunate  condition  of  the  composer 
of  “Kathleen  Mavourneen,”  the  Musi- 
i cal  Courier  of  the  25th  speaks  thus  sane- 
! ly  concerning  “the  pathetic  fallacy;” 
“Because  a man  can  turn  out  a com- 
monplace tune  that  can  be  whistled 
by  the  boys,  he  is  acclaimed  a genius 
! by  the  unthinking.  Mr.  Crouch’s  con- 
- dition  is  sad,  if  the  newspaper  re- 
ports are  true;  but  he  is  not  neces- 
sarily a composer  of  even  mediocre 
ability  because  he  made  that  cheap  - 
little  ballad  ’Kathleen  Mavourneen.’  ” 


“Father,”  said  little  Johnny  Mahonk, 
“what  is  a soubriquet?”  To  which  Mr. 
Mahonk  answered  with  considerable 
feeling,  “It’s  a good  deal  like  a sou- 
brette,  my  son;  if  it  onfce  becomes  at- 
tached to  you,  you  can’t  shake  it  off.” 


I Courage,  oh  user  of  the  Authors’ 
Calendar;  the  gruesome  apparition  of 
Mr.  T.  Hall  Caine  will  confront  you 

I only  three  days  more. “Yes,”  says  the 

| victim;  “but  the  still  more  terrible  ap- 
parition of  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  will 
appear  in  April.” 


Dear  Transcript:  Even  in  the  exulta- 
tion of  repartee  you  should  remember 
that  Mr.  Silvestre  spells  his  name  with 
an  "i,”  not  with  a "y.” 


j This  is  the  anniversary  of  the  death 
j (1625)  of  JameS  I.  of  England.  We  are 
| informed  by  a judicious  historian  that 
James  “appears  to  have  left  the  beard 
in  much  the  same  state  as  he  found  it 
his  .accession  to  the  throne. 


A bookseller  was  talking  the  other  day 
about  Lady  Burton.  “There’s  been 
much  nonsense  about  her  destroying  the 
manuscript  of  ‘The  Perfumed  Garden’ 
because  the  foot  notes  were  of  a frank- 
ness that  surpassed  even  the  notes  to 
her  husband's  version  of  the  Arabian 
Nights.  My  own  belief  is  that  the  man- 
uscript was  so  imperfect  that  it  could 
not  possibly  have  been  published.  I 
know  that  Lady  Burton  was  willing  to 


allow  a lit  era!  reprint  of  the  .Arabian  j 
Nights,  although  such  a publication 
would  have  been  dishonest  toward  tho 

original  subscribers.” 

The  following  advertisement  appeared  j 
in  the  Stamford  Mercury  (England),  | 
March  28.  1716:  "Whereas  the  majority  j 

of  Apothecaries  in  Boston  have  agreed 
to  pull  down  the  price  of  Bleeding  to 
six-pence,  let  these  certifie  that  Mr. 
Richard  Clarke,  Apothecary,  will  bleed 
any  body  at  his  shop,  gratis." 


Lovers  of  the  old  State  House  should 
remember  lhat  as  long  ago  as  1847  the 
Gardner's  Chronicle  declared,  “The  bill 
of  the  bulfinch  is  a most  suspicious- 
looking  instrument.” 


It  was  on  the  28th  of  March,  1872,  that 
Victor  Hugo  spoke  of  death,  which  he 
considered  as  merely  a state  of  exist- 
ence invisible  to  human  eyes.  “The  be- 
loved dead  surround  us,  are  always 
present,  listen  to  our  talk  about  them, 
enjoy  our  remembrance  of  them.  The 
thought  of  the  dead  Is  for  me  a Joy,  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  a sorrow.”  Brave 
words,  worthy  of  a heroic  soul. 


This  reminds  us,  by  way  of  flippant 
contrast,  that  on  March  28,  1863,  de  Gon- 
court  said  to  Saint-Beuve,  “It  is  aston- 
ishing how  the  subject  of  immortality 
always  comes  up  at  dessert.”  "Yes,” 
replied  the  eminent  critic,  “It  comes  up 
when  nobody  knows  exactly  what  he  is 
saying.’’ 


A copy  of  the  first  edition  (1855)  of  j 
Walt  Whitman’s  “Leaves  of  Grass,” 
with  repaired  title  page  and  a library  | 
stamp,  otherwise  in  good  condition,  was 
sold  at  auction  in  Boston  this  week  for  J 
$21. 


“Whist-Party”  asks  an  answer  to 
this  question:  "There  was  a whist 

party  held  here  at  which  there  were 
two  prizes  given— one  first  and  one  sec- 
ond. The  three  highest  were  tie,  and  | 
the  fourth  had  two  points  less  than  the  | 
leaders.  Will  you  kindly  answer  how  I 
i the  prizes  should  be  settled?”  Such 
questions  are  usually  settled  in  advance 
' by  the  players.  In  the  absence  of  any 
previous  agreement  the  three  highest 
should  cut  for  the  two  prizes. 
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ABOUT  MUSIC. 


A Forty-four  Year  Old 
Opinion  of  B.  Ullmann. 


Sketches  of  the  Hemschels 
and  Frangcon= Davies. 


Notes  and  Comments  on  Sing- 
ers, Players  and  Pieces. 


A fortnight  ago  I spoke  of  Max  Ma- 
retzek’s  "Crotchets  and  Quavers,”  pub- 
lished at  New  York  in  1855.  I said  that 
there  were  pages  in  this  entertaining 
book  that  are  pertinent  today. 

We  hear  much  from  press  agents  of 
the  mighty  love  of  foreign  singers  and 
performers  on  musical  instruments  for 
this  country,  and  how  they  marvel  at 
the  musical  culture  in  this  young  land. 
It  is  true  that  some  artists  are  not  so 
hypocritical;  Mr.  Emil  Fischer,  for 
instance,  makes  no  bones  of  declaring 
his  dislike  for  many  of  our  “institu- 
tions,” although  lie  makes  a living  by 
staying  here.  I respect  his  honesty, 
just  as  I respect  the  honesty  of  one 
of  the  leading  singers  of  the  Dam- 
rosch company,  who  told  me  that  she 
would  not  like  to  make  America  her 
home,  because  she  saw  here  no  evidences 
of  any  real  love  or  fine  appreciation 
of  opera;  there  was  star- worship  ga- 
lore; but  she  found  neither  in  man- 
agers, conductors,  nor  public  a real 
devotion  to  art.  Remember,  please, 
that  she  was  not  soured  by  unfavorable 
criticism  or  coolness  of  reception;  for 
she  was  applauded  to  the  sky  by  press 
and  public. 

Take  the  case  of  Jean  de  Reszke, 
who  is  undeniably  an  artist,  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  his  present  vocal 
condition.  The  question  is  asked,  why 
does  Mr.  de  Reszke  confine  himself  to 
so  few  parts?  The  answer  is  simple: 
jthe  managers  will  not  allow  him  to 
^Ing  in  operas  that  "will  not  draw.” 
iHere  is  Calv6.  She  is  sick  unto  death 
'of  "Carmen,”  and  yet  the  great  public 
insists  on  seeing  her  as  the  gypsy 
igirl,  and  it  would  not  go  across  the 
'street  to  see  and  hear  her  in  an  opera 
unknown  to  it.  The  managers  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  wishes  of  the  public 
and  they  obey. 

There  is  Paderewski,  an  excellent 
pianist.  Suppose  he  plays  in  Chicago. 
A dispatch  comes  over  the  wire.  Does 
it  relate  to  what  he  played,  or  how  he 
played,  or  the  criticism  passed  on  his 
performance?  Oh,  no.  The  amount  of 
the  box  receipts  is  telegraphed  for  the 
benefit  of  a palpitating  public. 
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I invite  the  attention  of  super  sen- 
sitive choral  societies,  who  sometimes 
complain  that  the  critics  do  not  treat 
them  with  becoming-  reverence,  and 
that  ‘ sarcastic”  or  “severe”  reviews 
ire  not  tolerated  in  other  countries,  to 
die  following  review  that  appeared  in 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  March  13.  They 

In”1  ”w  U,  at  l6aSt  entel'taining  read- 
ing. We  do  not  ask  much,  but  we  en- 
reat  the  Royal  Choral  Society,  under 
ill  the  circumstances,  to  drop  Berlioz 
altogether,  and  to  stick  to  Handel  and 
Mendelssohn.  Under  Sir  Joseph  Barn- 
ey the  effect  used  to  be  that  Berlioz 
appeared,  not  in  his  wild,  gay,  fantas- 
tic  attire,  but  in  an  expensive  frock 
Joat;  last  night  at  the  Albert  Hall, 
inder  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  even 
the  frock  coat  had  turned  a little  shab- 
by. There  were,  to  speak  more  direct- 
y,  moments  when  last  night’s  perform- 
nce  of  ‘Faust’  went  finely,  but  it  was 
spite  of  both  choir  and  conductor, 
t it  be  said  frankly  that  you  cannot 
iduct  Berlioz  from  an  armchair; 
it  is  a fact  that  this  is  practically 
t Sir  A.  Mackenzie  tried  to  do  last 
t.  The  ‘.Dance  of  the  Sylphs. ’ 


Now,  Mr.  Bernard  Ullmann,  a little 
over  to  years  ago,  went  to  Mexico  with 
Henriette  Sontag,  Countess  Rossi,  as 
her  agent. 

Mr.  Maretzek,  walking  in  the  streets 
of  Havana,  found  in  a book  store  win- 
dow a pamphlet  in  Spanish  written  by 
Mr.  Ullmann,  the  title  of  which  ran  in 
English  as  follows;  “Ten  Years  of  Mu- 
sic in  the  United  States.”  The  pamph- 
let was  published  at  Havana  in  1852. 

Mr.  Maretzek,  in  a fine  burst  of  in- 
dignation, translated  these  passages 
from  the  pamphlet; 

“ ‘The  man  that  hath  not  music  in 
his  soul  is  fit  for  treason.’ 

"If  this  phrase  of  the  great  English 
genius  contains  a complete  truth,  it 
may  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  Amer- 
icans are  fitted  for  every  class  of  trea- 
son, for  the  reason  that  the  soul  of  the 
Anglo-American  contains  no  taste  for 
music. 

“The  immense  European  emigration 
bears  with  it  the  love  and  comprehen- 
sion of  music,  yet,  in  spite  of  it,  the 
lAmericans  stand,  with  respect  to  musi- 
cal taste,  a few  degrees  lower  than 
their  parents,  the  English. 

“There  is  no  effect  without  a cause. 
What  is  the  cause  of  this  imperfection 
in  the  musical  organization  of  the 
Anglo-Americans?  The  first  and  prin- 
cipal consists  in  the  unbridled  love  that 
they  profess  to  their  venerated  dollar, 
adored  beyond  all  things  in  this  world 
and  the  other.  Money!  The  existence 
of  the  American  is  consecrated,  from 
before  his  birth  until  after  his  death, 
to  the  acquisition  of  his  only  God. 

“How  can  you  ask  for  tears  from 
those  eyes  to  a tender  adagio  which 
only  know  how  to  shed  them  when  a 
speculation  turns  out  badly,  or  when 
the  dollar  they  had  expected  to  ac- 
quire escapes  them?  Let  an  American 
be  shown  a production  by  Bellini,  by 
Auber,  or  by  Meyerbeer,  side  by  side 
Jvith  that  book  which  shows  on  its  bal- 
ance sheet  the  harmonious  sum  total 
bf  thousands  on  thousands!  Is  Verdi  a 
merchant  or  director  of  a company? 
Has  Meyerbeer  at  any  time  been  the 
President  of  a bank,  or  the  head  of 
seme  society  of  brokers?  No!  Then 
how  can  you  have  the  insolence  to 
Imagine  that  the  beforesaid  Anglo- 
American  can  waste  his  time  in  think- 
ing upon  them  a single  moment?” 

* * * 

True,  Max  and  Bernard  were  then 
rival  managers;  hence,  possibly,  the 
righteous  indignation  of  Max  at  the 
extravagant  statements  of  Bernard.  I 
believe  Mr.  Maretzek  is  now  alive.  Does 
be  now  believe  that  Ullmann’s  state- 
ments were  utterly  unfounded?  Does 
he  not  believe  that  there  is  truth  in 
them  today? 

Or  it  would  be  a pleasure  to  hear  a 
concise  expression  of  opinion  from  (he 
Imperturbable  Mr.  Grau. 

I We  know  this:— That  to  the  Eu-o- 
t»ean  manager  and  to  nine-tenths  of 
the  European  artists  America  is  simply 
the  land  of  dollars.  There  is  no  waning 
operatic  singer  over  there  who  does  not 
hope  to  gain  enough  in  this  country  to 
fupport  him  in  comfort  until  he  dies 
For  the  rumor  there  is:  “A  land  of 
dollars,  inventions,  hot  hotels,  bad 
cookery,  despicable  wine,  and  little  or 
ho  art.”  So  in  an  inverted  sense,  Ull- 
tnann  was  perhaps  right. 

Mr.  Robert  I.  Cart*er.  the  Cincinnati 
Correspondent  of  the  Musical  Courier, 
tells  this  amazing  story  in  the  Courier 
Of  the  25th:  “Apropos  of  criticism,  a 
most  singular  proceeding  is  about  to 
take  place  in  the  councils  of  the  Or- 
pheus Club.  One  of  the  charter  mem- 
bers of  the  club  was  overheard  making 
tome  adverse  criticisms  on  the  club’s 
last  concert.  The  Board  of  Directors 
thereupon  held  a meeting  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  impeaching  the  critical 
member.  The  latter  defended  himself  by 
Paying  that  he  had  brought  40  sub- 
scribers to  the  club,  and  that  he  con- 
udered  he  had  some  responsibility  in 
maintaining  the  standard  of  the  con- 
:erts.  According  to  the  latest  report. 

•he  discriminating  charter  member  will 
e dismissed.” 


ic (me 


though  it  was  enedred,  chiefly,  we 
imagine,  on  account  of  the  orchestra’s 
exquisite  pianissimo  effects  at  the  end, 
went  almost  as  slowly  as  a funeral 
march;  with  a little  more  body  in  the 
score,  it  might  well  have  represented 
a.  ballet  of  elephants.  The  genius  of 
Berlioz  alone  saved  it  from  that  gi- 
gantic fate.  The  Ride  Through  the 
Abyss  sounded  about  as  spiritual  as  the 
clatter  of  cart-horses  on  a dry  wood 
pavement:  and  for  some  moments  dur- 
ing the  Infernal  Chorus  the  voices  went 
under  the  orchestra  altogether  and 
groveled.  Miss  Ella  Russell  sang  her 
few  songs  with  credit;  and  Mr.  Hen- 
schel  and  Mr.  Ben  Davies  as  Mephis- 
topheles  and  Faust  were  both  excel- 
lent. Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  conduct- 
ed as  if  the  splendid  score  before  him 
were  an  early  work  of  Offenbach,  whose 
trick  it  was  to  let  the  orchestra  have 
pretty  much  its  own  way.  It  was  a cu- 
rious experiment,  but  the  result  was  not 
Berlioz.” 

. „ 

. . 

To  L.  B.:  Georg  Henschel,  whose 

picture  you  will  find  in  the  Journal  to- 
day, was  born  at  Breslau  Feb.  18,  1850. 
He  studied  at  the  Leipsic  Conservatory 
1867-1870;  singing  under  Gotze  and  com- 
position under  Richter.  He  then  studied 
singing  under  Schultze  and  composition 
under  Kiel  at  Berlin.  Although  he  had 
no  experience  as  a conductor,  he  was 
chosen  as  the  first  conductor  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  1881-’84. 
In  1885  he  went  to  London  and  started 
a series  of  sixteen  concerts  called  the 
London  Symphony  Concerts.  From 
Easter,  1886,  to  Easter,  1888,  he  was 
professor  of  singing  at  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Music,  London.  Since  then  he 
has  been  busy  at  London  as  teacher, 
composer,  singer  and  conductor  of  the 
London  Symphony  Concerts.  His  last 
work  of  long  breath  is  a "Stabat  Ma- 
ter.” 

His  first  appearance  at  a Handel  and 
Haydn  concert  was  in  "The  Messiah,” 

' Dec.  26,  1880. 

Mrs.  Henschel  (Lillian  Bailey)  was 
born  in  January,  1860,  in  Ohio.  She 
studied  under  her  uncle,  Charles  Hay- 
den, Pauline  Viardot  and  Mr.  Henschel, 
to  whom  she  was  married  in  1881.  Her 
first  appearance  at  a Handel  and 
Haydn  concert  was  in  “The  Messiah,” 
October  11,  1880. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henschel  have  given 
together  many  concerts  in  many  Euro- 
pean cities.  And  Mrs.  Henschel  alone 
has  often  given  delight  in  important 
concerts  in  Germany,  as  lately  at  the 
Gewandhaus,  Leipsic,  Nov.  28,  1895.  ^ 

,*» 

Mr.  Ffrangcon-Davies,  who  will  sing 
in  the  Passion  music  of  Bach  next  Fri- 
day night  in  Music  Hall,  was  born  at 
Bethesda,  Carnarvonshire,  N.  Wales. 
His  father  was  a musician  and  looked 
carefully  after  the  boy's  education  as 
pianist  and  singer.  He  was  educated  at 
Jesus  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took 
his  B.  A.  and  A.  M.  degrees.  In  col- 
lege he  was  an  athlete,  playing  in  the 
college  football  team,  stroke  of  the  col- 
lege eight  and  rowing  in  the  'Varsity 
trial  eight. 

He  had  sung  tenor  for  some  years, 
but  Edwin  Holland  persuaded  him  his 
voice  was  a baritone,  so  he  went  to 
London,  where  he  studied  at  first  under 
Richard  Latter  and  later  with  William 
Shakespeare.  Finally  he  determined  to 
teach  himself,  and  ”his  progress  was 
then  rapid.” 

He  made  his  d£but  at  a concert  in 
Freetrade  Hall,  Manchester,  Jan.  6,  1890. 
He  first  sang  in  London  the  same  year 
and  at  Drury  Lane.  He  was  one  of  the 
baritones  in  the  Royal  English  Com- 
pany under  the  management  of  D’Oyly 
Carte.  He  was  chosen  to  create  the 
part  of  Cedric  in  Sullivan’s  “Ivanhoe” 
(1891).  He  also  sang  for  the  Carl  Rosa 
opera  concert  the  part  of  Valentine  in 
“Faust.”  In  1894  he  sang  at  a Drury 
Lane  matinee  the  part  of  Alfio  and  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  sang  Poly- 
phemus in  “Acis  and  Galatea”  and  the 
bass  part  in  Dvorak’s  “Stabat  Mater.” 
He  has  sung  in  many  festivals  and 
concerts  throughout  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland  and  Wales.  Thus,  we  find  him 
at  thp  Lincoln  and  Peterborough  Fes- 
tival June,  1892;  at  the  Eisteddfod  at 
Rhyl  Sept.  8,  ’92,  with  Maggie  Davies, 
and  Ben  Davies,  a great  day  for  the 
Davieses;  at  the  North  Staffordshire 
Festival,  October,  1893;  at  the  Cardiff 
Festival,  September,  1895;  at  a London 
Symphony  concert  in  Beethoven’s 
“Missa  Solemnis”  Dec.  17.  1895;  at  the 
Queen’s  Hall  Choral  Society  Jan.  22, 
lb96.  He  sang  In  the  Jubilee  perform- 
ance of  “The  Bohemian  Girl.” 

They  say  he  learned  the  part  of 
Alfio  in  "Cavalleria  Rusticana”  at  four 
hours’  notice;  but  here  we  are  intruding 
on  the  domain  of  the  passionate  press 
agent.  Let  us  go  and  hear  him  Friday 
and  judge  for  ourselves  concerning  his 
abilities. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  is  on  the  Riviera. 
Emile  -auret  has  gone  back  to  Eu- 
rope. 


There  was  no  Symphony  concert  <la 
evening. 

The  statue  of  Lowe  will  be  dedicated 
at  Kiel,  Nov.  30. 

“Lohengrin”  was  given  at  Pisa  for 
j the  first  time  March  1. 

Mascagni's  “Zanetto”  was  given  at 
I the  Scala,  Milan,  the  18th. 

! Mr.  Bonawitz  has  been  giving  His- 
, torlcal  Recitals  in  London. 

“L'ldylle,”  a new  one-act  opera  by 
Dupuis,  pleased  at  Verviers. 

Mancinellt  has  been  asked  to  conduct 
an  English  concert  at  Rome. 

Joseffy  will  play  with  the  Kneisel 
Quartet  in  New  York  the  31st. 

Paul  Bulss,  the  baritone,  has  been 
giving  concerts  in  Copenhagen. 

“Bachelette,”  a new  operetta  by  E. 
de  l’Acqua,  is  to  be  produced  in  Brus- 
sels. 

Adele  Aus  der  Ohe  is  called  in  Ger- 
many “the  distinguished  American  pian- 
ist.” 

The  title  of  Bruneau’s  opera  of  which 
the  libretto  is  by  Zola  will  be  “Messi- 
dor.” 

Svendsen  pleased  the  musicians  of 
Moscow  lately  as  composer  and  con- 
ductor. 

Adolph  Reichel,  composer  and  ex- 
conductor, died  at  Berlin  the  4th,  age 
80  years. 

Mrs.  Harriet  R.  Morgan  has  been  en- 
gaged as  soprano  at  the  First  Church, 
Roxbury. 

Miss  Sandra  Drouker,  pupil  of  Ru- 
binstein, played  lately  with  much  suc- 
cess in  Berlin. 

“Mara,”  a new  opera  by  Ferd.  Hum- 
mel, was  produced  the  8th  inst.  at  Han- 
over with  success. 

Miss  Marguerite  Hall  will  sing  at  Dr. 
Terry's  South  Church,  New  York,  the 
coming  choir  year. 

Theodor  Hagel  of  Sondershausen  has 
been  chosen  conductor  of  the  city  or- 
chestra of  Barmen. 

Zoliner's  new  opera,  “Der  Ueberfall,” 
met  with  only  moderate  success  at 
Mannheim  March  4. 

Bristol,  England,  will  have  its  festival 
this  year  as  the  guarantee  fund,  £4000, 
has  been  fully  subscribed. 

Mary  Krebs-Brennig,  the  pianist  of 
Dresden,  played  at  Hamburg  at  a Phil- 
harmonic concert  March  6. 

Pollini  has  sold  his  Volks-theatre 
building  in  Hamburg  to  a restaurant 
keeper.  Heitmann,  for  $100,000. 

Innes’s  Band  will  play  at  the  Boston 
Theatre  Sunday  evening,  April  12.  Miss 
Webb,  the  violinist,  will  assist. 

The  organ  of  the  Foundling  Hospital, 
London  (originally  presented  to  the  In- 
i stitution  by  Handei),  has  been  rebuilt. 

, Paolina  Joran,  of  American  birth  and 
| Italian  education,  has  been  singing  in 
| “Carmen,”  "I  Pagliacci”  and  L’Amico 
: Fritz”  at  Pesaro. 

Mr.  Paderewski  will  give  his  last  re- 
cital in  Music  Hall  Saturday  afternoon 
at  2.30  o’clock.  Seats  may  now  be  ob- 
tained at  Music  Hall. 

Alma  Dalma,  the  wife  of  Rudolph 
Aronson,  made  her  debut  at  the  Scala, 
in  Milan,  in  ”Andr£  Chenier,”  a new 
opera  by  Giordano,  the  20th  inst. 

Moritz  Mcszkowski  has  written  music 
for  Grabbe's  “Don  Juan  und  Faust,” 
produced  in  a new  arrangement  by 
Paul  Lindan  at  Meiningen,  March  8. 

They  say  J.  H.  Mapleson  has  engaged 
Emma  Eames  and  a Russian  tenor  for 
the  new  Imperial  Italian  Opera  Com- 
pany, which  will  appear  in  New  York, 
Oct.  26. 

Chadwick's  “The  Lily  Nymph”  will 

be  sung  by  the  Baton  Club  in  New  York 
April  4.  It  will  be  given  at  New  Bed- 
ford April  21.  Shall  we  ever  hear  this 
cantata  in  Boston? 

A prize  of  $160  has  been  offered  by  the 
Belgian  Academy  for  the  best  piano 
trio.  The  competition  is  limited  to  na- 
tive or  naturalized  Belgians,  and  the 
lists  will  be  closed  Oct.  1,  1897. 

Haydn’s  "Creation”  will  be  sung  Eas- 
ier Sunday  evening.  The  soloists  will 
be  Mrs.  Albani  and  Messrs.  Ben  Davies 
and  M.  W.  Whitney.  The  sale  of  tick- 
ets will  open  at  Music  Hall  Monday, 
j Miss  Marie  Nichols,  violinist,  played 
Ernst’s  elegie,  Vieuxtemps’s  Fantaisie 
Caprice,  and,  as  an  encore,  a mazurka 
by  Wienlawski  in  a concert  at  the  Bos- 
j ton  Art  Club  last  Thursday  evening. 

| The  third  and  last  concert  of  the 
! Boston  String  Quartet  will  be  given 
! April  8 in  Association  Hall.  Mr.  John 
C.  Manning  will  assist.  The  program 
will  include  the  Schumann  piano  quin- 
tet. 

A London  paper  says  that  the  tour 
of  Antoinette  Sterling  in  the  United 
States  "came,  unfortunately,  at  the 
time  of  great  political  excitement, 
which  is  altvays  injurious  to  con- 
certs!” 

Vienna  will  have  a new  theatre  in  the 
l Wahring  district.  It  will  be  called  the 
I Franz-Joseph-Jubilaums-Theatre,  and  it 
I will  be  devoted  to  popular  pieces,  vaude- 
ville, and  modern  plays,  at  cheap  prices 
of  admission. 

“Meister  Menelaus,”  a new  three-act 
operetta  text  by  Rivalier  and  Kra- 
kauer  (founded  on  Labiche’s  “Mes- 
dames  de  Montagne”),  music  by  Josef 
Bayer,  was  produced  with  success  at 
Vienna  March  5. 

Four  concerts  wfill  be  given  at  the 
First  Free  Baptist  Church.  Shawmut 
Avenue — April  1 (Boston  Rivals).  April 
15  (Ariel-Grilley  combination).  April  22 
(Tremont  Male  Quartet),  and  April  29 
(Herbert  Johnson’s  Quintet). 

The  John  Boyle  O'Reilly  Cadet  Band 
of  Natick  will  give  a concert  at  the 
Boston  Theatre  Sunday  evening,  April 
12.  Mr.  Ravmon  Moore,  the  author  of 
“Sweet  Marie,”  and  other  excellent 
singers  and  players  will  assist. 

At  7.30  o’elo  ’k  on  Good  Friday  even- 
ing a congregational  musical  service 
will  be  held  at  Haggles  Street  Baptist 
Church.  The  congregation  and  Young 
People’s  Singing  Club,  Mr.  F.  W.  Wo- 

I’  dell,  Director,  will  sing  Stainer’s  can- 
tata, “The  Crucifixion.” 

Mr.  Paderewski  and  the  Kneisel  Quar- 
tet will  give  a concert  in  Association 
I Hall  Monday  evening.  The  program 
j will  inciude  Mendelssohn’s  D major 


[string "qua vet,  op.  44 , No.  f;  Beethoven's 
| piano  trio,  B flat  major,  op.  97;  Brahm's 
piano  quartet,  A major,  op.  26. 

Mr.  Huneker  writes:  ”1  wonder  how 

j MacDowell's  music  sounds  from  others' 
i fingers?  The  personal  eloquence  of  the  I 
i composer  while  al  the  keyboard  is  a | 

I big  factor  after  all.  Much  of  Mac-  j 
Dowell's  music  is  for  players  with  boll)  | 

| heart  and  fingers,  a rare  combination.”  j 

Miss  Kirkby  Lunn.  the  heroine  in 
rStanford’s  opera  ’’Shamus  O’Brien,” 

! now  running  at  the  Opera  Comlque  | 
Theatre,  London,  has  been  engaged  by  | 
Sir  Augustus  Harris  for  a term  of  fiife 
years.  Miss  Lunn  has  trained  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Music,  and  is  a native 
of  Manchester. 

Miss  Etta  Parker,  contralto,  gave  a 
delightful  concert  in  Union  Hall  Fri- 
day evening.  She  sang  songs  by  Den- 
za.  Vogrich,  Bruch,  Dvorak.  Lbgg, 
Chadwick,  Schumann,  Sullivan  and 
songs  by  herself.  She  showed  herself 
to  be  a singer  of  excellent  taste  and  a 
composer  of  fancy. 

The  Kneisel  Quartet  will  give  a con- 
cert in  Association  Hall  Monday  even- 
ing. April  6.  The  program  will  include 
Brahms’s  B flat  major  quartet,  Schu- 
bert’s quintet  in  C major,  and  songs 
by  Schumann,  Henschel  and  Brahms, 
sung  by  Mrs.  Henschel.  Mr.  Schulz 
will  assist  in  the  quintet. 

Mr.  Everett  E.  Truette,  organist,  will 
give  a recital  at  the  First  Spiritual 
Temple,  Exeter  and  Newbury  Streets, 
Monday  afternoon  at  4 P.  M.  He  will 
play  pieces  by  Bach,  Salome,  Guilmant. 
Best,  Dubois,  Rousseau.  Miss  Ger- 
trude Edmands  will  sing  songs  by  Am- 
broise  Thomas  and  Ashford. 

The  third  in  the  series  of  six  vocal 
chamber  concerts  will  be  given  in  As- 
sociation Hall,  Tuesday  evening,  and 
it  promises  to  be  one  of  the  best  yet 
given.  The  quartet  is  from  the  Cen- 
tral Church,  and  the  songs  are  all 
selections  from  Burns.  The  music  will 
be  by  Franz,  Schumann.  G.  J.  Ben- 
I nett,  Henschel.  MacDowell  and  old 
Scotch  ballad-makers. 

I The  public  rehearsal  of  the  Symphony 
Orchestra  will  be  Thursday  afternoon 
this  week.  The  program  of  the  re- 
hearsal and  the  Saturday  evening  con- 
cert will  be  as  follows;  Overture 
‘‘L'HStellcrie  Portugaise,”  Cherubini; 
Symphony.  C minor,  op.  11  (MS.,  first 
time),  Gustav  Strube;  overture, 
“Genovevu,”  Schumann.  Mrs.  Henschel 
will  sing  two  airs. 

Mr.  Floersheim  is  “grateful  to  Ni- 
kisch”  because  by  producing  Martucci’s 
symphony  in  Berlin,  “he  has  made  us 
at  least  acquainted  with  the  first  sym- 
phony so  far  as  written  by  an  Italian 
composer.”  But  Sgombati  wrote  a 
symphony  that  was  played  in  Music 
Hail  Nov.  10,  1894.  And  has  he  not 
written  another?  Then  there  are  sym- 
phonies by  Sammartini,  Faccio,  Cheru- 
bini. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henschel  will  give  a 
concert  at  Music  Hall  Tuesday  at  2,30 
P.  M.  The  program  will  include  duets 
by  Paisiello,  Henschel,  Donizetti,  and 
songs  by  Bach,  Pergolesi,  Cimarosa, 
Handel,  Arne,  Beethoven,  Schubert, 
Grieg,  Davidoff,  Kahn,  Chaminade, 
Lowe,  Schumann.  Ambroise  Thomas 
and  Henschel.  Programs  containing 
words  of  songs  are  now  ready  at  the 
box  office.  Tickets  are  on  sale  at  Music 
Hall. 

With  regard  tb  the  name  of  the  new 
Savoy  opera,  the  Daily  News  points  to 
the  fact  that  the  title  is  by  no  means 
new.  "The  Grand  Duke”  was  the  orig- 
inal title  of  an  opera  by  Farney,  Mur- 
ray and  Tito  Mattei,  but  afterwards  re- 
christened “The  Prima  Donna.”  There 
is  also  a French  opera  ”Le  Grand  Due,” 
by  Debillemont,  besides  Bernardi’s 
“Granduca  di  Gerolstein,”  which  was 
a sort  of  Italian  supplement  to  “La 
Grande  Duchesse.”  Yes,  but  Debille- 
mont’s operetta  (Paris  1S68)  is  entitled 
“Le  Gran-duc  de  Matapa.”  Bernardi’s, 
operetta  was  produced  at  Milan,  1871. 

The  students  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Music,  London,  gave  a concert  at  St. 
James’s  Hall  March  6,  when  a new 
overture  by  Joachim  was  played.  The 
’’Festal”  overture  has  “no  striking 
merit  and  no  conspicuous  charm.”  A 
new  symphony  by  a student.  S.  Cole- 
ridge Taylor,  was  produced.  “Mr.  Tay- 
lor is  possessed  of  original  gifts  which 
a too  rigid  study  of  Brahms  will  do 
little  to  foster.  The  second  movement, 
a 'Lament,'  contains  some  beautiful 
passages,  but  the  other  two — there 
were  only  three  set  down  for  perform- 
ance— are  mere  Brahms  and  water.” 

At  the  Strand  Magazine  Concert  at 
the  Queen’s  Hall  London,  a name  was 
represented  by  the  fourth  generation. 
Miss  Beatrice  Stanley  Lucas  is  the 
granddaughter  of'  Charles  Lucas,  who 
was  Principal  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music  from  1859  to  1866,  and  whose 
father  was  a well-known  Professor  at 
Salisbury.  Her  father,  Mr.  Stanley 
Lucas,  is  the  present  Secretary  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Musicians,  and  Miss 
Lucas  has  captured  several  of  the  more 
important  prizes  at  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  Music.  For  some  time  past 
Miss  Lucas  has  been  principal  soprano 
at  the  City  Temple. 

The  Italian  correspondent  of  a Lon- 
don weekly  writes;  ”1  hear,  too,  that 
Boito  has  finished  his  Neronf,  and  that 
immediately  after  the  production  of  the 
work  in  Italy,  the  Paris  Op£ra  will  in- 
troduce the  French  version.  Rome 
will  probably  be  chosen  for  the  pre- 
miere, unless  the  Scala  is  vacated  by 
the  actual  management.  The  affairs 
at  this,  at  one  time,  foremost  lyric 
stage  are  in  a denlorable  condition, 
partly  through  a series  of  indispositions 
of  artists  engaged,  partly  owing  to  va- 
rious failures,  but  mostly  because  of  an 
unprecedented  disregard  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  house  concerning  the  mise 
en  scene  and  careful  rehearsals.” 

When  Courtlandt  Palmer  was  study- 
ing music  in  Paris  he  was  much  an- 
noyed by  the  constant  practising  of  tne 
tenant  in  the  apartment  above  his  own.  ij 
After  complaining  to  the  landlord  a I 
number  of  times,  and  finding  that  the 
nuisance  continued,  Mr.  Palmer  could  j 
stand  it  no  longer,  and  finally  decided 
to  find  another  apartment.  ”1  wouldn't 
mind  it  if  the  idiot  knew  how  to  play,  I 

but  that  drumming  is  simply  un-  | 

endurable.”  “I  am  sorry,”  said  the 
landlord,  'that  you  have  been  annoyed, 
but  M.  Paderewski  lias  the  apartment 


|ve,  ana  l ttoivt  nice  to  complain  t< 
about  Ills  playing.” Musical 

Itlc. 


Music  Hall.  The  soloists  will  be  Mrs. 
ienschel.  Miss  Stein.  Messrs.  Rieger, 
frangcon,  Davies  and  Mills.  This 
ork  has  now  become  so  familiar  In 
oston  that  the  interest  In  the  particu- 
ir  performance  of  it  comes  to  centre 
lore  and  more  in  the  selection  of  solo 
pgers.  as  is  the  case  with  "The  Mes- 
ah."  The  audience  will,  as  before,  be 
arnestly  and  cordially  invited  to  join 
the  singing  of  some  of  the  chorals, 
pamphlet  containing  all  the  chorals 
the  work  has  been  published,  and 
•y  be  obtained  at  the  Ditson  store, 
he  choir  of  boys  will  take  part  again, 
trough  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Osgood  and 
r.  L.ocke.  The  same  artists  from  the 
ymphony  Orchestra  will  play  the  obbli- 
ato  parts,  and  Mr.  Tucker  will  play 
te  piano  accompaniments. 

)na  rf  the  most  curious  cases  down 
tr  hearing  in  the  Court  of  Chancery 
the  final  settlement  of  the  disputed 
ill  o,  the  celebrated  prima  donna, 
Iadame  Titiens,  whose  death  occurred 
1S77,  nearly  20  years  ago.  Madame 
itiens  was  born  in  1840  at  Hamburg, 
he  made  her  first  appearance  on  the 
tage  at  the  early  age  of  15.  She  was 
ever  married,  and  at  her  death  her 
nmense  fortune  was  left  to  a relative, 
ho.  however,  disappeared  three  years 
efore  her  death,  and  has  never  since 
een  heard  of.  The  missing  relative, 
eter  dietjen,  was  in  1873  residing  in 
ardif,  and  shortly  after  that  time 
inti  tated  his  intention  of  going  to 
outh  America,  but  whether  he  ever 
id  so  cannot  be  traced.  For  nearly  20 
ears  the  next  relatives  have  endeav- 
_ ed  to  obtain  the  wealth  on  the  pre- 
emption that  he  is  dead,  and  has  left 
heirs,  and  last  year  an  order  was 
ranted  that,  after  proper  advertising, 
he  oi  his  heirs  failed  to  appear  it 
hould  be  assumed  he  was  dead. 


Inch  interest  has  already  been  mani- 
ted  in  the  coming  Aeolian  concerts, 
be  given  in  Steinert  Hall  Tuesday 
ternoon,  April  7,  at  3 o'clock,  and 
tursday  evening,  April  9,  at  8 o’clock, 
they  are  really  I he  first  formal  expo- 
ions  of  the  instrument  for  use  in  con- 
rt  work.  The  programs  are  now  an- 
unc.ed,  and  among  the  numbers  are 
selection  from  "Die  Melstersinger," 
int-Sai  ns’s  "Danse  Macabre,"  arid 
tmperdinck’s  "Hlisel  and  Gretel” 
ntomime  music.  The  soloists'  num- 
rs  include  Gounod’s  "Repentlr,"  Miss 
rtrude  Franklin;  Walther’s  prize 
tg  for  violin,  Mr.  P.  A.  Tirlndelli; 
.divan’s  "Lost  Chord.”  Miss  Lena 
rlo,  and  Bruch’s  “Kol  Nidrei,”  Mr. 
i®  Schulz. 

Wph’s  Passion  Music  according  to 

r 


(Istied  In  Paris,  that  reviewed  the  play 
when  It  was  first  produced.  Thus,  for 
Instance,  the  Transcript  will  find  this 
"well’d  combination,  etc.,”  In  Le  MSne- 
strel  of  Jan.  28,  1894,  page  28;  and  we 
strongly  suspect  that  the  combination 
was  made  by  the  ingenious  authors  of 
the  piece.  We  are  led  to  believe  by 
consulting  the  Parisian  reviews  that  it 
would  not  have  been  better  to  place 
those  two  pretty  little  dots  over  the 
I "y.”  

that 


Ola 


{■  **  * . V l/i  Ulllg 

.hew  will  be  given  by  the  Handel 


laydn  Good  Friday  evening  at  7.30 


it  is  only  fair  to  say,  hov-ver, 
in  Gustave  Robert’s  "La  Musique  A 
Paris,”  1894-1895  (Paris,  1895),  notice  is 
made  of  selections  from  the  music  to 
the  play,  and  the  name  is  spelled 
"Iseyl”  on  page  227,  while  on  page  225 
it  is  spelled"  Izeyl.”  But  as  there  are  evi- 
dences in  this  volume  of  careless  proof- 
reading, we  prefer  the  spelling  that  ap- 
peared in  the  reviews  which  followed 
Immediately  the  production  of  the  piece. 


And  if  you  wish  to  be  painfully  cor- 
rect at  the  Artist's  Festival,  remem- 
ber that  the  great  Caliph  was  Harun 
al-Rashid. 


The  crown  presented  to  Theodore 
Thomas  is  no  vain  glittering  gewgaw. 
The  crown  is  a convertible  punch 
'bowl.  As  we  remember  Mr.  Thomas, 
he  generally  "took  his  straight." 


d was  conventional  in  action?  and 
yet  what  prima  donna  of  late  years 
has  not  been  conventional  as  Lucia? 
Realism  has  not  yet  Invaded  the  opera 
of  Donizetti,  and  the  crazed  maiden 
is  still  an  Interesting  subject  for  a 
nerve-specialist,  who  has  a large  and 
lucrative  practice  among  our  first  gen- 
tilities, to  use  a phrase  of  Mr.  How- 
ells. We  read  in  the  history  of  the 
stage  that  there  have  been  Lucias  who 
raised  goose-flesh  and  froze  the  blood 
by  fury  of  despair  and  maniacal  gibber- 
ing and  mowing.  They  say  that  even 
Persian!  shook  an  audience  by  her 
mimic  woe.  Miss  Diard  was,  then, 
pleasingly  conventional.  Yet  in  the  try- 
ing scene  of  madness,  she  was  a graoet 
ful,  sympathetic  apparition,  and  her 
face  showed  a sweetness  and  an  al- 
luring charm  that  surprised  those  who 
were  conscious  in  the  earlier  acts  of  the 
facial  stolidity  that  often  accompanies, 
on  account  of  nervousness,  a first  ap- 
pearance. 


Tt  did  not  take  fire  long  to  wind  up  the 
Waterbury  lumber  district. 


Mr.  Murray  shared  with  Miss  Diard 
the  honors  of  the  evening.  He  sang  with 
much  spirit  and  much  intelligence,  al- 
though he  was  once  or  twice  a little 
logy  In  bravura  passages,  and  occa- 
sionally he  forced  his  tones,  as  at  the 
end  of  the  sextet.  His  performance  was 
manly  and  dramatic. 

Mr.  Persse  was  an  earnest  Edgar, 
without  romantic  charm,  who  sang  so 
faithfully  and  was  so  decorous  in  his 
deportment  that  he  deserved  a better 
fate  than  that  assigned  him  by  the  li- 
brettist. Mr.  Wolff  is  never  so  funny 
as  when  he  essays  a serious  part.  And 
Sir  Arthur— oh,  Sir  Arthur!  The  bride- 
groom in  Lucia,  for  some  unaccountable 
reason,  always  provokes  merriment. 
Mr.  Wooley,  ill  at  ease  in  gorgeous  cos- 
tume, was  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

The  ensemble  numbers  were  well 
sung,  with  the  exception  of  the  sextet, 
which  was  shouted.  Yet  such  is  the 


Paul  Verlaine’s  estate  consists  of  five  effect  of  this  noble  music  that  the  sex- 
wooden  one.  a ! tet  was  redemanded.  Did  you  ever  hear 


elav  pipes  and  one  wuuueu  ”‘‘c>  | u fall  flat,  even  when  it  was  butchered 

cigarette  holder,  two  pairs  ot  ey e'  i remorselessly ? The  opera  was  mounted 
glasses  a pair  of  socks,  an  old  hat,  and  j wlth  the  Pare  and  the  taste  that  char- 


a nightcap. 


They  are  publishing  lists  of  Lenten 
imeals",  but  they  have  not  improved  on 
iFather  Prout's  recipes  for  Lenten  en- 
joyment. 

‘In 


acterize  the  productions  at  the  Castle 
Square.  , , 

Miss  Nina  Bertini  Humphreys  will  al- 
ternate with  Miss  Diard:  making  her 
d6but  this  evening.  "Carmen’’  will 
probably  succeed  "Lucia,”  and  Rigo- 
letto"  is  in  rehearsal,  with  Mr.  Murray 
as  the  Jester. 

Philip  Hale. 


Mr.  W.  J.  Henderson  remarks; 
deed  and  in  sooth,  it  is  no  disparage-  , . nl  wi.u  it, 

iment  of  Theodore  Thomas,  as  a eon-  Mr.  Paderewski  Plays  With  the 
doctor,  to  say  that  his  Chicago  Orches- 
tra is  not  a wonder.  Why,  it  is  only 
five  years  old,  and  it  has  taken  more 
•than  double  that  time  to  bring  the  Bos- 


ton Symphony  Orchestra  to  its  pres- 
Who  will  say 


ent  state  of  excellence. 


Kneisel  Quartet  in  Association 
Hall— A Concert  That  Was  a 
Noteworthy  Event. 


Mr.  Paderewski  and  the  Kneisel  Quar 


[that  Emil  Paur  is  a greater  conductoi  ^ g-aye  a COncert  last  evening  in  Asso- 
than  Theodore  Thomas?  Mr.  Hencler-  cia^jon  Hall.  The  program  was  as  fol- 


not  yet  traduced  his  friends,  nor 
|ro»3j^his  enemies,  nor  disparaged  what 
p-  Kfofed,  nor  praised  what  he  despised. 

' jrf ;jho  know  him  well  had  the  convic- 
even  with  time,  these  literary  arts 

uWCtever  be  his* 

uY.S  anybody  today  read  Edward 
OK(J  "My  Paris?”  It  was  published 
oin'28  years  ago,  and  the  Paris  so 
mpathetically  described  died  long  be- 
j-e  its  lover.  If  you  will  take  the 
i>uble  to  compare  King's  sketches 
!th  the  "observations”  of  Mr.  Rieh- 
Jrl  Harding  Davis,  you  will  at  once  see 
e difference  between  a keen,  clever 
p.n,  and  a glib  poseur  who  has  had 
iportunity  thrust  upon  him. 


,’ohat  is  the  matter  with  our  old 
■id,  Mr.  Gibson  of  Life?  His  latest 
Toons  have  been  cryptic,  inexplicable, 
7 the  publishers  seem  to  be  saving 
i—  explanatory  diagrams  for  a separ- 
Pb  volume.  And  could  not  Mr.  Gibson 
|o:re  us  the  sight  of  a fat  Cupid  for 
11  nonth  at  least? 


In 

}NI  like  Rose  Coghlan;  she  is  vast  and 
irdial,  opulent  and  gay  In  ‘Madame’ 
jl  her  copious  person  radiated  with 
?>ve  for  a dead  curate.  And  that,  too, 
a pretty  idea." Vance  Thompson. 


This  reminds  us  that  M’ile  New  York 
not  dead.  She  has  only  been  taking 
nap.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr. 
Thompson  we  have  seen  the  proof 
heets  of  No.  11,  and  we  are  prepared 
o furnish  affidavits  to  the  general 
kittishness  of  the  prose  and  the 
poetry. 


‘We  are  the  sad  and  melancholy  toothpicks 
In  the  restaurants  where  the  table-d’hote 
is  served. 

Always  near  us  is  the  banal  water-bottle, 

As  we  dare  say  you  have  frequently  ob- 
served.” 

But  the  poem  from  which  we  quote 
these  verses  of  delightful  fooling  is 
nothing  to  the  purple  and  scarlet  mad- 
ness of  Mr.  Huneker’s  prose  poems 
•Muliebrity”  and  “The  Recurring  Stair- 
case." 


json  adds,  “The  Chicago  Orchestra  is 
well-drilled  organization  of  mediocri- 
ties.” 


lows: 


We  quote  the  following  singularly- 
worded  paragraph  from  the  Daily  Mes- 
senger (Paris):  “A  divorce  case  is  be- 
fore the  Paris  courts  in  which  M. 
Antonio  Perry,  a rich  Cuban,  and  Mme. 
Terry  (nde  Sybil  Sanderson)  mutually 
ask  for  relief. 


String  Quartet,  D major,  op.  44,  No.  1, 

Mendelssohn 

Piano  trio,  R flat.  op.  97... Beethoven 

Piano  Quartet,  A major,  op,  26 Brahms 


It  is  not  e’asy  to  do  entire  justice  to 
the  performance  of  this  program.  Such 
ensemble  playing  of  strings  with  piano 
has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  heard  in  this 
city.  Tipe  quartet  was  at  its  best,  and 
what  the  best  of  Mr.  Kneisel  and  his 

The  husband  also  de-  co™Paiyo$s  is-  , is  «•'  k1nown.t),  But 
. a fv.iv  what  Paderewski  might  do  with  the 

mands  the  care  of  a daughter,  tnn-  pjano  part  of  a trio  or  quartet  was  not 
,toen  vears  old,  and  requires  the  Court  so  surely  to  be  guessed  at.  It  is  a 
*o  reduce  by  lOOOfr.  the  allowance  of  great  pleasure  to  say  that  he  has  never 
EOOOfr  a month  he  was  previously  cli-  given  a finer  exhibition  of  his  marvel- 
j&uuuii.  a inoiiuii  at m ous  technique,  nor  a more  satisfying 

rected  by  legal  authority  to  pay  i -•  reve]ation  of  his  artistic  nature 
Terry.  The  case  cannot  terminate  unti 


certain  evidence  has  been 
commission  in  New  York.” 


-}vU2Aa-  3 l ’ | 


With  the  piano  lid  down,  the  soft 
taken  by  pedal  in  almost  constant  use,  and  the 
dampers  raised  with  utmost  discretion, 
he  produced  a quality  and  variety  of 
tone  that  blended  perfectly  with  the 
strings.  There  was  all  due  subordina- 
tion of  accompaniment  and  certainty  of 

i time,  and,  while  the  solo  bits  that  fell 

' | to  his  share  flashed  meteorlike  for  the 

as  Given  at  the  Castle  1 moment,  or  sang  with  all  the  beauty  of 
j tone  for  which  this  great  pianist  is 

Square  Theatre— Miss  Fatmah  r°‘ed'  theje  was  no  disturbance  in  the 

* balance  of  piwts.  It  would  be  absurd 

ninrfl  flg  tho  TTnTmniw  TTovniriP  • to  make  note  of, such  details  in  the  play- 

inaru  as  me  unnappy  Heroine.  ing.  of  an  artlst  uke  Paderewski  were 

The  opera  last  evening  at  the  Castle  it  not  for  the  fact  that  great  pianists 
Square  was  "Lucia  di  Lammermoor."  are  no  m-eans  Invariably  satisfactory 
The  cast  was  as  follows: 


Lucia  ” 


ensemble  players — that  they  too  often 
i forget  they  are  nert  the  chief  object  of  | 

Edgar Thos.  II.  Persse  | consideration  in  the  performance  of  a 

Henry  Ashton J.  K.  Murray  trio,  quartet,  or  what-not. 


Should  Easier  eggs  be  sold  by  weight 
r by  design? 


The  Transcript  speaks  thus  amiably 
to  us,  in  a spirit  of  manly  investiga- 
tion: 

We  bow  to  you,  again,  dear  Journal. 

It  should  be  M.  Silvestre.  But  where  did  there  was  ever  present  the  thought  that 
find  such  a weird  combination  of  time  and  experience  will  develop  still 


Sir  Arthur Arthur  Wooley 

Bide-the-Bent Wm.  Wolff 

Norman John  Read 

Lucia .Fatmah  Diard 

Alice Hattie  Ladd 

The  theatre  was  filled  with  an  au- 
dience that  relished  keenly  the  opera 
and  the  performance,  as  was  shown  by 
the  frequent,  spontaneous  and  hearty 
applause.  It  may  be  said  justly  that 
the  performance,  as  a whole,  deserved 
the  popular  tribute. 

Miss  Diard’s  Lucia  calls  for  warm 
praise.  At  first,  and  especially  in  the 
entrance  aria,  the  acidity  that  v/as  no- 
ticeable at  times  when  she  sang  in 
"Mignon"  was  strongly  in  evidence,  but 
in  the  course  of  the  evening  her  tones 
were  richer,  and  in  the  "mad  scene” 
they  were  of  genuine  beauty.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  Persiani,  the  cel- 
ebrated singer  for  whom  the  part  was 
written,  had  a voice  of  marked  acidity, 
and  yet  the  voice  gave  extreme  delight, 
so  that  Mendelssohn,  who  was  no  friend 
of  Italian  operatic  art,  confessed  that 
he  liked  the  peculiar  bitterness  of  her 
tones. 

Miss  Diard  did  many  things  admira- 
bly. Especially  worthy  of  admiration 
were  her  varying  of  the  second  theme 
of  the  entrance-aria,  and  her  delivery 
of  the  trying  “mad  scene.”  Her  orna- 
mentation was  tasteful,  and  for  the 
most  carefully,  yet  not  painfully, 
achieved.  She  showed  herself  in  many 
respects  an  accomplished  singer,  and 


Paderewski’s  work  last  evening  was 
a valuable  lesson,  and  without  doubt 
found  a place  in  the  memories  of  many 
who  heard  him  from  which  it  will  not 
easily  be  dislodged.  To  say  that  the 
trio  and  quartet  received  perhaps  un- 
equaled treatment  would  amount  only 
to  repetition.  The  great  difficulties 
of  both  works  were  overcome  as  by 
a turn  of  the  hand,  and  this,  notwith- 
standing extrejnely  rapid  tempi  in  the 
allegro  movements.  Now  that.  Pad- 
ewerslci  has  made  so  fine  a beginning 
with  Brahms,  let  him  soon  edme  to 
Boston  again  with  the  name  of 
that  composer  finding  a larger  place 
on  his  programs. 

A brilliant  audience  filled  the  hall  to 
overflowing,  and  recalls  at  the  close 
continued  until  the  lights  were  low- 
ered. It  seemed  almost  a shame  to 
have  had  that  "last  encore”  refused, 
for  here  was  a rare  chance  to  have 
heard  Paderewski  alone  in  a small 
hall. 

T.  P.  Currier. 


The  greatest  number  of  minds  seem  utterly 
incapable  of  fixing  on  any  conclusion,  except 
from  the  pressure  of  custom  and  authority: 
opposed  to  these,  there  is  another  class  less 
numerous,  but  pretty  formidable,  who  in  all 
their  opinions  are  equally  under  the  influ- 
ence of  novelty  and  restless  vanity. 


you 


letters  and  accent  as  ‘Izeyl?’  Wouldn’t 
it  have  been  better  to  place  those  two 
pretty  little  dots  over  the  ’y?’  We 
dgn’t  affirm,  we  don’t  deny  anything, 
- merely  ask  for  information,  Mr. 
Ttflk-of-the-Day.”  We  found  this 


further  her  art.  In  bravura  passages 
there  was  occasionally  a stiffness  that 
was  undoubtedly  the  result  of  too  great 
care  and  natural  anxiety  rather  than 
the  exhibition  of  inherent  vocal  rigidity. 
She  sang  honestly,  without  trick  or 
affectation.  Sopranos  of  greater  re- 
nown in  companies  of  loud  pretensions 


'weird  combination  of  letters  and  ac-r  have  appeared  here  to  less  advantage, 
cent”  in  the  French  newspapers,  pub-fl  As  regards  the  dramatic,  impersona- 


Time  and  the  Hour  says  wisely  that 
"the  grievance  of  our  Boston  street- 
car service  is  the  neglect  to  put  on 
short  lines  to  accommodate  those  un- 
happy persons  living  along  the  routes 
who  never  get  seats  in  the  cars.”  Our 
contemporary  proposes  this  possible 
remedy:  "How  would  it  do  to  organize 
a gang  of  law-abiding  citizens  to  get  on 
cars  some  agreed  day,  refuse  to  pay 


a fare  unless  a neat  is  provided,  ana 
take  the  '"legal  consequences,  to  test 
present  law  ,nd  usage  and  to  revo- 
lutionize things— even  the  law,  if  need 
be?" 


We  fe  ir  the  chief  trouble  would  be  to  ! 
get  the  gang  of  law-abiding  citizens  to-  I 
.gether.  The  knowledge  of  this  timidity 
‘of  the  oppressed  fattens  the  arrogance  I 
of  a corporation.  We  say  it  with  a 
sense  of  humiliation  that  such  com- 
> plaints  as  that  which  appears  in  our 
.contemporary  are  food  for  the  laughter 
of  the  oppressors,  who,  like  the  gods 
mentioned  by  Tennyson, 

"Find  a must:  centred  In  a doleful  song. 
Steaming  up,  a lamentation  and  an  ancient 
tale  of  wrong. 

Like  a tale  of  little  meaning  tho’  the  words 
are  strong." 


A correspondent  writes  to  the  Journal 
that  our  remarks  a few  days  ago  con- 
I cerning  American  good  nature  that  is 
almost  criminal  should  have  been  re- 
stricted to  the  dwellers  in  cities.  “I 
live  in  a small  town  near  Boston.  Some 
one  is  kicking  daily.  If  a street-lamp 
goes  out  at  night,  there  are  complaints, 
personal  and  by  letter.  Each  action  of 
the  authorities  is  discussed  eagerly,  and 
there  is  always  healthy  opposition.” 


Remember,  eternal  kicking  is  the 
price  of  liberty. 


Mr.  Keliher  was  not  wholly  fortunate 
in  his  statement,  “We  want  less  cigar- 
ette smokers  and  Zola  readers.”  We 
agree  with  him  as  to  the  evil  practice 
of  cigarette  smoking — thus  we  prefer  a 
T.  D.  and  cut  plug— but  what  in  the 
world  has  the  number  of  “Zola  readers" 
to  do  with  the  question  of  prize-fight- 
ing? Does  Mr.  Keliher  think  that  Zola 
Is  an  effeminate  writer,  whose  books 
are  for  a pastille-scented  boudoir? 


The  leading  article  in  Mr.  Harte’s 
Fly  Leaf,  No.  5,  deserves  the  careful 
consideration  of  all  persons  that  think. 
Nor  should  anyone  even  in  this  hypo- 
critically squeamish  age  jump  at  the 
title  of  the  bitter  and  true  essay. 


Mr.  Schlatter,  the  "Divine  Healer," 
says  he  cured  Dr.  Tanner.  Is  the 
■Doctor  our  old  friend  of  watermelon 

fame? 


We  know  a man  in  town  that  is  a 
passionate  collector.  He  is  tired  of 
^stamps,  coins,  bugs,  book-plates,  mono- 
grams, books  of  the  Civil  War,  and 
'autographs.  He  wishes  a more  lndi- 
ividual  fad.  The  skill  displayed  by  sur- 
Igeons  in  appendicitis  charms  him  with 
'such  a spell  that  he  is  now  collecting 
'excised  appendices.  His  zeal  is  so  furi- 
lous  that  he  has  even  secured  the 
promise  of  friends  now  in  robust  health 
j to  enrich  his  collection  if  the  opportu- 
nity presents  itself. 


"Up  to  say  200  years  before  Christ 
there  was  no  belief  in  immortality.” 
Are  you  sure  of  this,  Mr.  Savage?  How 
about  the  belief  of  the  Egyptians? 


L6on  DierX,  to  whom  the  French 
Academy  has  given  the  Estrade-Delcros 
prize,  value  $1600,  for  poetry,  was  born 
at  La  Reunion,  March  31,  1838.  His 
volumes  that  first  attracted  attention 
are  entitled  ’’Levres  Closes"  and 
"Araants.”  Verlaine  wrote  a sketch  of 
his  life  in  which  he  describes  him  as 
i “a  superb  head;  an  1830  blonde.  Always 
pinched  in  a frock-coat.  A laugher — 
| occasionally  a wild  laugher.  Great 
smoker  of  cigarettes.  He  lives  a re- 
tired life,  works  in  the  bureau  of  the 
‘Instruction  publlque,’  is  intimate  with 
painters,  and  is  himself  a painter  of 
talent.” 


Marcli  borrows  of  April 
Three  days,  and  they  are  ill; 
April  borrows  of  March  again 
Three  days  of  wind  and  rain 


The  Church  of  St.  Sauveur  in  Lille, 
which  was  destroyed  by  fire,  was  not  j 
among  the  churches  that  were  fre-  i. 
quented  by  tourists.  The  most  famous 
church  in  Lille  is  Ste.  Catherine,  which 
contains  a .high  altar-piece  by  Rubens. 


Lille  is  know'll  widely  as  a manu- 
facturing town,  but  readers  of  Thack- 
eray remember  it  by  his  poem  begin- 
. ning, 

J "My  heart  is  weary,  my  peace  is  gone, 

How  shall  I e’er  my  woes  reveal? 

I have  no  money.  I lie  in  pawn, 

A stranger  in  the  town  of  Lille.” 


The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  the  20th  thus 
speaks  of  Florrie  West,  well  known  to 
Bostonians,  who  is  now  at  the  Tivoli, 
London:  “Miss  Florrie  West  is  a re- 

freshing addition  to  the  syndicate  fold. 
She  can  do  capital  work,  as  she  has 
plenty  of  dramatic  power,  and  a pleas- 
ing articulation.  Her  cat  song  is  amus- 
ing enough,  though  a little  too  much  on 
the  same  lines  as  the  long-lived  ‘Daddy 
wouldn't  Buy  Me  a Bow-wow.’  And 
her  earlier  refrain  of  ’John  James 
O'Reilly,'  clever  though  it  Is.  ought  long 
since  to  have  been  put  on  the  shelf." 
Ami  in  spite  of  this  dictum,  we  would 
gladly  hear  the  abjised  song  once  more. 
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Mr. 'and  Mrs.  Eenschel’s  Vocal  Re- 
cital in  Music  Hall  — Third 
Church  Quartet  Concert  in  As- 
sociation Hall. 

The  program  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hen- 
schel  yesterday  afternoon  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Duetto  Buffo Paesiello 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henschel. 

"Veigissmeinnicht”  Bach 

Air  from  "I!  Maestro  cli  Musica” Pergolesl 

Aria  buffo  from  "Don  Calandrino"..Cimarosa 
Mr.  Henschel. 

‘■o  Sleep” Handel 

Polly  Willis” Dr.  Arne 

Old  Irish  song,  "The  Glen  of  Kenmare.” 

Mrs.  Henschel. 

Cruprantmo’s  song  from  "Claudine  von 

"Villa  Bella" Beethoven 

‘ Her  Llnclenbaum."  "Der  Leiermann,” 

from  "Die  Winterreise” Schubert 

Mr.  Henschel. 

"Ein  Schwan” Grieg 

“Deis  bewegt  hat  slch  der  Vorhang,” 

_ Davidoff 

Der  Gaertner” R.  Kahn 

‘H  Ete'  Chaminade 

Mrs.  Henschel. 

Duet,  "Gondolieia" Henschel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henschel. 

The  Erlking" Loewe 

■The  Grenadiers" Schumann 

Mr.  Henschel. 

"Le  Soir" Amb.  Thomas 

A Maher's  Song” Henschel 

‘Siirmg  ’ Henschel 

Mrs.  Henschel. 

Duetto,  “Pronta  to  son” Donizetti 

It  was  a pleasure  to  hear  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henschel  again.  The  program 
was  characterized,  as  ever,  by  catho- 
licity, taste,  and  a knowledge  of  what 
the  singers  could  do.  Their  voices,  alas, 
have  not  been  respected  by  Time,  but 
the  storehouse  of  their  art  is  as  yet 
unpillaged.  The  upper  tones  of  Mrs. 
Henschel  are  faint  and  thin,  but  how 
skillfully  she  employs  them.  The  mid- 
dle tones  are  pure  and  womanly— per- 
haps virginal  Is  the  better  word.  AVhat 
Is  there  to  be  said  at  this  late  day  that 
has  not  been  said  already  of  the  ex- 
quisite qualities  of  her  art?  Nothing, 
except  to  repeat  phrases  of  praise. 
Words  can  give  only  a feeble  idea  of 
I the  grace,  the  elegance,  the  technical 
| proficiency,  the  genuine,  unexaggerated 
feeling  displayed  by  her.  When  one 
hears  her  sing  "O  Sleep”  or  Grieg’s 
"Swan,”  or  the  songs  by  Davidoff  and 
Chaminade,  there  is  unalloyed  enjoy- 
ment that  dismisses  criticism  from  the 
mind. 

It  was  said  lately  of  Mr.  Henschel 
in  London  that  his  art  was  chiefly  of 
use  in  concealing  natural  imperfections. 
This  stricture  may  have  seemed 
epigrammatic  to  its  author,  but  it  is 
old  and  unjust.  Nobody  has  ever 
claimed  that  Mr.  Henschel  has  a voice 
of  sensuous  beauty,  and  it  Is  true  that 
he  has  been  a victim  of  unfortunate 
mannerisms;  but  they  are  not  now  as 
.pronounced  or  aggressive.  Yesterday 
in  the  songs  of  Schubert,  the  air  of 
Bach  and  the  marvelous  ballad  of 
Loewe — which  in  suggestion,  unearthli- 
ness and  true  dramatic  spirit  is  far 
above  the  familiar  setting  by  Schu- 
bert—the  pale,  spectral,  cool  tones  of 
Mr.  Henschel  were  strikingly  employed 
in  the  service  of  the  composers.  When 
Mr.  Henschel  is  at  his  best,  it  is  a 
liberal  education  to  hear  him.  His 
mannerisms  need  not  be  copied  by  his 
imitators,  for  he  triumphs  in  spite  of 
these  mannerisms. 

Tt  was  also  a pleasure  to  observe  that 
while  Mr.  Henschel  is  still  justly  ap- 
preciative and  proud  of  Mrs.  Henschel 
in  public,  his  demonstrations  are  no 
longer  exuberantly  uxorious.  Perhaps 
he  has  taken  to  heart  the  lesson 
taught  by  Marcus  Cato,  the  Censor, 
who  put  out  of  the  Senate  one  Manilius, 
only  because  he  displayed  openly  too 
great  marital  affection. 

There  was  a large  and  very  applau- 
sive audience. 

Philip  Hale. 


Ts  npt  the  man  w^o  will ' marry  the 
“goddess  of  liberty”  likely  to  lose  his 
own? 

Mr.  Paderewski  should  consult  his 
scrapbook  before  an  interview.  This 
week  he  declared  that  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  is  “finer  than  any 
orchestra  in  the  world,  excepting,  pos- 
sibly, that  of  the  Conservatory  at 
Paris  and  Hans  Richter’s  at  Vienna.” 
On  a former  occasion,  when  Mr.  Nik- 
iseh  was  leading  here,  alia  zingara, 
Mr.  Paderewski  knew  no  possible  ex- 
ceptions. And  today  he  seems  uncon- 
scious of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Nikisch  is 
leading  orchestras  in  Leipsic  and  Ber- 
lin. 


VOCAL  CHAMBER  CONCERT. 

The  third  of  the  Vocal  Chamber  Con- 
certs was  given  last  evening  in  Asso- 
ciation Hall.  There  was  a good-sized 
and  appreciative  audience.  The  singers 
were  Mrs.  Kileski-Bradbury,  who  took 
Miss  Caroline  Clarke’s  place  at  short 
notice,  Miss  Ricker,  Mr.  H.  A.  Thayer 
and  Mr.  Wellington.  Mr.  George  A.  Bur- 
dett  was  the  accompanist.  ‘The  pro- 
gram was  devoted  to  songs  of  Burns 
set  to  music  by  Franz,  Schumann,  G. 
J.  Bennett,  Henschel,  MacDowell.  and 
cld  Scotch  tune-makers.  There  were 
quartets,  duets  and  solos. 

With  the  exception  of  the  sympathetic  I 
and  beautiful  song  of  MacDowell  ("Ye  I 
Banks  and  Braes”),  the  songs  not  folk-  \ 
songs  seem  for  the  most  part  incongru-  ! 
ous  settings.  Those  by  Franz  are  espec- 
ially obnoxious  in  this  respect,  for  the 
soul  or  Burns  is  not  revealed  in  them. 
One  snap  does  not  necessarily  make  a 
Scotch  tune,  and  it  is  so  easv  for  a 
German  to  be  profoundly  and  learnedly 
contemplative  when  Burns  Is  simple 
and  human. 

The  singers  gave  much  satisfaction  to 
tiie  audience,  and  there  was  hearty  ap- 
plause. 

The  next  concert  of  the  series  will  be 
given  April  14  by  (he  New  Old  South 
Quartet  in  a Goethe  and  Heine  pro- 
gram. 

Ducadme.  ducadme.  ducadme; 

Here  shall  he  see 

Gross  fools  as  he. 

An  if  he  will  come  to  me. 


Then  said  I in  my  heart.  As  it  happencth 
to  the  fool,  so  it  happeneth  even  to  me;  and 
v/hy  was  I then  more  wise?  Then  1 said  in 
fay  heart,  that  this  also  is  vanity. 

And  what  hideous  irony  for  the  com- 
plaining millions  of  men  if  ecclesias- 
tical authority  had  anchored  the  feast 
of  the  Resurrection  to  All  Fools’  Day. 

If  the  first  three  days  of  April  be 
foggy,  there  will  be  a Hood  in  June. 


It  is  interesting  to  study  the  workings 
of  Mr.  Paderewski’s  mind.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance; he  believes,  yes,  he  is  willing  to 
swear  that  the  musical  taste  of  this 
country  has  progressed,  “with  a solid, 
wholesome  growth.”  How  does  he 
measure  this  growth?  "Four  years  ago 
any  receipts  for  one  performance  in 
Chicago  were  $2000.  Three  years  ago 
they  were  $3500.  This  year  they  were 
$7384.”  It  appears  that  the  eminent 
pianist  weighs  musical  culture  in  scales 
compounded  ingeniously  of  egotism  and 
mercantile  spirit.  By  the  way,  he  is 
fond  of  Boston.  “Your  city  pays  as  a 
musical  centre,  as  well  as  any  city  In 
America  or  Europe  in  proportion  to  its 
size;  that  is,  in  my  experience.”  Is  it 
the  American  alone  who  itches  for  dol- 
lars? 

There  are  certain  houses,  oh  reverend 
men,  into  which  one  does  not  go  to  say 
his  prayers. 

"Mysterious”  Billy  Smith  turns  out 
to  be  America’s  true  representative  in 
London.  And  it  is  Boston's  privilege 
to  claim  him  as  her  own. 


L.  T.  writes  to  the  Journal:  ‘T  see 

that  Duse  will  play  in  a double-bill  at. 
tiie  Museum  next  Wednesday  night. 
1'nfortunately  that  night  has  been  ap- 
pointed for  the  Artists’  Festival.  She 
plays  in  ‘Magda’  twice:  in  the  double- 
bill  only  once.  Would  it  not  be  possi- 
ble for  the  management  to  change  the 
bills  so  that  many  who  have  already 
subscribed  to  the  Festival  will  still  be 
able  to  see  the  great  artist  in  ‘Cavalle- 
ria  Rusticana’  and  Goldoni’s  comedy?” 

It  was  on  April  1,  1889,  that  de  Gon- 
court  thus  spoke  of  a species  of  liter- 
ary men  words  that  are  pertinent  to- 
day: “The  decadents,  although  in  a 

way  they  descend  from  me,  have  turned 
against  me.  Then  there  is  a curious  side 
to  this  youthful  band,  which  differenti- 
ates it  from  the  youth  of  other  epochs:  it 
does  not  wish  to  recognize  fathers  and 
grandfathers;' it  holds  itself  at  the  age 
of  2Q  and  in  the  stammering  of  talent 
to  be  the  discoverer  of  everything.  This 
band  is  made  in  the  image  of  the  Re- 
public; it  obliterates  the  past.”  Mr.  de 
Goncourt  forgets,  • however,  that  there 
were  brave  men  before  Agamemnon. 
Appleius  was  a decadent;  so  was  the 
Marlowe  of  “Hero  and  Leander”  and 
the  Shakspeare  of  “Venus  and  Adonis” 
and  the  Sonnets. 



How  many  good  words  in  brave  spell- 
ing have  been  discarded  by  this  finical  j 
generation.  Sir  Thomas  North  did  not 
disdain  to  speak  of  Antigonus  “all  be 
blubbored  with  teares.”  Stay — Rhoda 
Broughton  had  the  courage  to  use  it. 


We  regret  to  see  that  Brigadier  Brew- 
er wanders  from  the  main  point,  viz., 
the  traditional  use  of  the  drum  in  reli- 
gious ceremonies. 


D.  P.  D.  asks  the  Journal:  “Why  is 
‘common  sense’  the  name  applied  to  the 
most  uncommon  of  the  senses  possessed 
by  man,  and  what  is  the  history  of  the 
term?”  The  term  as  used  by  D.  P.  D. 
means  “the  endowment  of  natural  in- 
telligence possessed  by  rational  beings; 
ordinary,  normal  or  average  under- 
standing,” but  more  emphatically, 
“combined  tact  and  readiness  in  dealing 
with  the  every  day  affairs  of  life.”  The 
term  In  its  first  sense  was  used  in  Eng- 
lish literature  as  long  ago  as  1535;  in 
its  more  emphatic  meaning  it  was  used 
in  1726  by  Amherst  in  his  “Terrae 
Filius:”  "There  is  not  (said  a shrewd 
wag)  a more  uncommon  thing  in  the 
world  than  common  sense.  * * * By 
common  sense  we  usually  and  justly 
understand  the  faculty  to  discern  one 
thing  from  another,  and  the  ordinary 
ability  to  keep  ourselves  from  being  im- 
posed upon  by  gross  contradictions,  pal- 
pable inconsistencies  and  unmask’d  im- 
posture.” Horse  sense  is  an  American- 
ism. 


The  Soir  tells  the  following  story  of  a 
wedding.  The  bride,  aged  18,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a Paris  merchant,  met  her 
“future,”  aged  42,  and  a commercial 
traveler,  while  she  was  on  a visit  to 
the  country.  The  wedding  was  ar- 
ranged for  Paris.  The  bridegroom  ap- 
peared, and,  having  borrowed  $125  from 
his  prospective  father-in-law  to  pay  for 
his  wedding  garment,  took  his  leave  in 
the  manner  of  Catiline.  He  did  not, 
however,  return,  but  sent  a letter  in 
these  terms:  “Dear  papa-in-law,  I have 
| reflected  seriously,  and,  decidedly,  I 


cannot  marry.  This  step  rs  DesVTrom 
all  points  of  view,  as  I would  have 
made  an  execrable  husband,  and  your 
daughter  would  have  been  unhappy 
with  me.  I have  telephoned  my  friends  ! 
not  to  come.  Do  you  do  the  same  to  i 
yours.  Adieu.”  By  the  way,  on  his 
way  out  of  the  house,  he  annexed  his  I 
intended's  jewelry. 


fr- 


ont}’ make  me  over,  April. 

When  the  sap  begins  to  stir! 

Make  me  man  or  make  me  woman, 
Make  me  oaf  or  ape  or  human,  1 
Cup  of  flower  or  cone  of  fir; 

Malte  me  anything  but  neuter. 

When  the  sap  begins  to  stir! 

Prof.  Morse  said  the  other  day  that] 
cats  are  in  the  habit  of  gathering  about 
any  house,  shed  or  tent  which  contains 
a,  dead  body.  What  is  the  origin  of, 
this  belief?  According  to  Prof.  Roch- 
litz,  two  cats  that  fight  against  each 
other  are  to  a sick  man  art  omen  of1 
approaching  death. 

Now  the  negroes  in  Missouri  say  some 
cats  are  real  cats  and  some  are  devils; 
so  for  safety  it  is  well  to  whip  them  all 
soundly. 

Old  Chimes  remarked  last  night  at 
the  Porphyry  Cluly:  “I  have  my  wash- 
ing done  here  by  Armenians;  my  sym- 
pathies are  with  the  Turks.” 


Here  is  another  specimen  of  the  kind 

of  humor  that  throws  Englishmen  into 
cachinnatory  convulsions: 

A contributor  to  the  Record  (London) 
recalls  the  following  anecdote  which 
the  late  Archbishop  Thomson  of  York 
used  to  tell  with  gusto.  The  Arch- 
bishop, riding  near  Leeds  after  distrib- 
uting some  prizes  there,  saw  an  urchin 
gathering  together  the  mud  bv  the 
roadside  Into  some  sort  of  design. 

Boy,”  he  said,  "I  know  your  face- 
you  were  at  the  Leeds  Ragged  School,' 
and  got  a prize  for  drawing.”  “Yees 
mon.”  “And  so  you  are  building  there 
In  the  mud.  What  is  it?”  “Whoi,  von’s 
I*  and  a Poolplt  and  pews.” 

! Weil,  but  where’s  the  parson?”  “Eh 
mon/’  he  replied,  “it  tak’s  a deal  o1 
muck  to  mak’  a paarson!” 


But  Old  Chimes  was  In  bilious  mood. 
He  insisted  that  all  men  as  soon  as 
they  reached  fifty  years  should  be 
killed.  He  was  reminded  of  Labou- 
chere's  opinion  that  all  women  should 
be  killed  as  soon  as  they  are  forty. 
“Nothing  could  be  fairer  than  that.” 


"Bernhardt  is  terribly  in  debt.”  This 
is  a brutal  way  of  saying  she  has  the 
artistic  temperament. 

To  go  back  to  Old  Chimes.  “After 
fifty  years  men  try  to  overreach  you. 
They  take  advantage  of  your  good  na- 
ture.” But  he  did  not  remember  the 
words  of  the  poet: 

” 'Tis  better  far  to  have  been  touched 
Than  never  to  have  been  touched  at  all.” 


That  a man  tries  to  touch  you  is,  in  a 
way,  a compliment.  It  presupposes 
amiability,  a benevolent  spirit.  No  one 
essays  to  tap  granite. 

The  Earnest  Student  of  Sociology 
writes:  “I  do  not  understand  the  se-j 

quence  of  thought  in  the  following  ar- 
ticle from  the  Transcript:  ‘In  connec-1 

tion  with  the  discussion  regarding  the 
cleaning  of  the  Boston  school  buildings, 
it  may  be  interesting  to  hear  that  in  one 
of  the  Milton  school  houses  the  experi- 
ment has  been  tried  this  year  of  wash- 
ing the  floors  with  kerosene.  It  is  cer-  j 
tainiy  a curious  coincidence,  if  nothin,!, 
more,  that  during  the  term  of  13  week  i 
just  ended  the  attendance  in  the  eight! 
grade  for  11  weeks  was  100  per  cent. 
What  in  the  world  has  the  scrubbing  of 
floors  with  kerosene  to  do  with  the  at- 
tendance ‘in  the  eighth  grade  for  11 
weeks?’  ” 


Autolycus  says  it  is  no  longer  possi- 
ble to  call  the  light  of  the  most  lovely 
coloring  of  the  great  colorists  “bright  ” 
because  the  word  has  now  for  a long- 
time past  been  a spoiled  word.  It  has 

^T„t0  h3rd  coIor‘  sharP  color, 
high-pitched  color  and  violet  color-to 
he  greens,  pinks  and  purples  of  shop 
windows.  None  of  these  are,  in  the 
right  sense,  bright.  Color  which  indeed 
Is  bright— which  suggests  brightness  or 
light— is  by  that  very  quality  beautiful 
color,  and  the  color  of  genius.  It  is 
much  to  be  wished  that  the  delightful 
word  “bright”  could  be  taken  back. 
All  bad  color  is  essentially  dull,  even 
though  it  should  be  the  most  intense  i 
magenta  in  the  dye  vat.  The  color  of  1 
genius  is  bright,  even  though  it  is  the 
profound  blue  of  a Tintoretto  sea  ! 

The  great  object  of  a wise  man  should  be 
to  live  on  a gravelly  hill  without  so  much  as 
a duck  pond  within  10  miles  of  him,  eschew- 
ing cisterns  and  water-butts,  and  taking  care 
that  there  be  no  gravel-pits  for  lodging  the 
rain.  Wherever  there  is  water  there  is  ma- 
laria, and  wherever  there  is  malaria,  there 
. are  the  elements  of  death. 

The  barber  clicked  his  shears  and 
said:  "Yes.  I have  cut  hair  here  for 

26  years,  and  the  men  who  once  sat 
under  my  hands  and  now  are  dead 
would  reach  round  the  corner  to  Tre- 
mont  Street.”  Their  hair  is  growing 
even  now.  The  most  fastidious  of  them 
might  smile  at  the  sight  of  his  face  in 
a looking-glass. 


We  have  received  the  following  note: 
“Now,  please,  when  you  run  short  of 
inconsequential  and  forgotten  names 
and  incidents  drawn  from  old  dust 
heaps,  be  kind  enough  to  tell  us  who 
in  h—  was,  or  is,  de  Goncourt?  An 
accompanying  diagram  might  be  use- 
ful.” It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  a 
man  who  is  afraid  to  spell  out  his  pro- 
fanity is  seldom  brave  enough  to  sign 
his  name  to  such  a communication.  It 
is  true  that  our  courteous  correspondent 
signs  himself  “Dismal  Dhino,”  but  we 
do  not  find  this  name  in  the  directory 
and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  it 
is  fictitious.  The  note  is  dated  April  1, 
which  confirms  our  suspicion. 


There  were  two  famous  managers  iij 
town  this  week.  One  is  the  impresario 
iSchiirmann,  whose  trials  and  tribula- 
tions with  Patti  are  most  amusingly 
told  in  his  “Les  Etoiles  en  Voyage.” 
Read  the  chapter  of  his  nocturnal  ad- 
ventures at  Budapest  in  search  of  a j 
consolation  for  Patti,  and  you  will 
laugh  and  cry  out  "Impossible!”  The 
other  impresario  is  Henry  Wolfsohn  of 
New  York.  He  is  a walking  calendar 
of  debuts,  and  he  is  past  grand  master 
in  the  difficult  art  of  concocting  a salad. 


De  Goncourt,  Mr.  Dhino,  was  born  at 
Nancy,  May  26,  1822,  and  is  today  one 
of  the  leading  literary  men  of  France. 
He  is  novelist,  dramatist,  essayist, 
historian,  biographer,  collector  of 
curios,  amateur  in  art.  Would  you  like 
his  address?  He  might  like  to  add  you 
to  his  collection. 


The  Emperor  William  is  always  true 
to  himself.  His  gift  to  Bismarck  was  a 
bust  of  himself. 


By  the  way,  it  was  this  same  de  Gon- 
court who  said  April  3,  1887,  “I  do  not 
wish  my  collections  after  my  death  to 
be  buried  in  a museum,  to  be  gaped  at 
idly  by  bored  people;  I prefer  that  each 
article  should  bring  to  a future  owner 
the  modest  joy  experienced  by  me  when  j 
I bought  it.” 


Miss  Dell  de  Forrest  is  insane  because 
she  bleached  her  hair.  She  is  not  the; 
first.  Amatus  Lusitanus  reports  of  a 
young  maid,  that  was  one  Vincent,  a 
currier’s  daughter,  some  13  years  of 
age,  that  would  wash  her  hair  in  the 
heat  of  the  day,  and  so  let  it  dry  in  the 
isun  to  make  it  yellow,  but  by  that 
means,  tarrying  too  long  in  the  heat, 

she  inflamed  her  head  and  made  her- 
self mad. 


And  now,  Mr. 
ycur  heart  by 
There’s  no  iaw 
afflict  yourself, 
like  a drag  net 
sorts  of  things: 
corked  bottles, 
ghosts  of  ideas, 
occasionally  by 
Dhino. 


Dhino,  why  do  you  fret 
reading  this  column? 
compelling  you  to  thus 
This  column  Is  not  'in-  I 
off  shore;  It  holds  all  1 
empty  tin-boxes,  un-  I 
a.  tin  horn,  fat  fish,  I 
nondescript  stuff,  and  i 
rare  good  chance  a i 


'Tis  an  old  trick,  this  bleaching  of  the 
hair.  Years  ago  in  Italy  girls  had  little 
belvederes  built  for  the  purpose. 
“L’arte  biondeggiante”  was  so  culti- 
vated that  Lu  'rezia  Borgia,  hastening 
toward  her  ducal  spouse,  stopped  sev- 
eral times  on  the  way  to  attend  to  this 
affair. 

The  memory  of  Paul  Verlaine  is  to  be 
perpetuated  by  the  placing  of  a white 
marble  bust  in  the  “Court  of  the  Poets” 
in  the  garden  of  the  Luxembourg.  The 
execution  of  the  bust,  which  will 
be  adorned  by  bas-reliefs  of  scenes  from 
Verlaine’s  works,  is  to  be  intrusted  to 
the  sculptor  Niederhausen.  The  cost 
will  be  defrayed,  not  by  subscription, 
but  by  the  publication  of  a work  de- 
voted to  Verlaine  and  his  masterpieces, 
in  which  many  poets  and  admirers  of 
Verlaine  are  to  collaborate. 


We  had  always  supposed  Mr.  Hugo  I 
Goerlltz,  the  manager  of  Mr.  Paderew-  | 
ski.  to  be  an  affable  and  courteous  gen-  i 
tleman.  We  dislike  shattered  illusions,  ] 
and  therefore  we  respectfully  ask  Mr. 
Goeriitz  if  the  interview  published  in 
the  Cincinnati  Times-Star  is  correct. 
Ms.  Goeriitz  said,  among  other  things: 
"The  whole  press  of  America  is  rotten. 
America  Is  rotten  to  the  core.  We  only 
come  here  to  make  money,  and  we  make 
it.  We  do  not  care  how  much  abuse  we 
get  from  America.  We  do  not  give  a 
damn  for  the  American  press.”  Did 
you  really  thus  free  your  mind,  Mr.  I 
Goeriitz? 

— 

Mr.  Paderewski  does  not  agree  with  j 
you — in  print.  This  week  he  said  to  a 
Boston  reporter:  ”1  have  deep  grati-  | 

tude  for  the  courtesy  and  thanks  of  its  j 
(Boston’s)  press.” 


Mr.  John  Turner,  an  anarch  of  con- 
siderable English  repute,  takes  a san- 
guine view  £ the  future  of  anarchism 


■rlca  "The  only  thing  lacking.  J 
tl.r  Turner,  "has  been  public 
iDrs'who  could  in  the  native  lan- 
nut  the  Anarchist  idea  plain  y 
iply  before  the  American  peo- 
|nan.  r Turner,  who  arrived  at  New 
glider  an  assumed  name  and 

w«rp  is  cock-sure  that  he  cai 

).  ie  long-felt  want.  If  his  cry  is 
or  Blood."  he  can  obtain  both 
S96.  mg  daily  in  a slaughter  house 
nyp-ef.  Anarchists,  noblemen  and 
dislike  work. 


SRmWvIng  " N(,w 

Lot  betrothals  contracted  like  hcis, 

| •mushes,  or  transports,  or  such  silly  ac- 
K S'  one  of  the  quietest  business  transac- 

WlttiTvery  small  epfthidlng  of  sentiment; 
If  any. 

Ami  a very  law 
I Tiffany”? 


diamond  imported  by 


I it  was  on  April  4,  a good  many  years 
ago.  that  Mr.  James  Howel,  the  /os- 


•S  Means. 

’ret  service  men  say  that  Emanuel 
igj.1  the  penman  counterfeiter,  Is 
Lost  remarkable  man  of  the  cen- 
„ ™ ThS  is,  to  secret  service  men. 
R.u  depends  on  the  point  of  view 

0»- 

«C7n,fver  afi.ee  in  choice,  for  litera- 
& X* US.  determinable  ,u.n- 

!y. 


**?’  called  the  attention  of  Sir 

"tVc  read  that  there  be.n^a  high  ^ 
crWookedCiCbeow-leggs;  Vatinius  having 

j the  advantage  of  pleading  q£ 

h is  aSnatural^1  imperfection  that  way 
! that  he  might  ^^^"n  cut  off 
1 d vantages  and  intention  which 

clcerfmifhf  have  had  to  asperse  him 
in  that  particular. 

How  different  is  the  case  with  Mr 

Frank  Seabury,  whose 

the  Journal  tomorrow! 


lists  the  performance  ancT  Malts  I"  a 

circular  that  "this  work  (the  Bnsslon 
I Music)  has  now  become  so  familiar  in 
| Boston  that  the  Interest  of  It  comes 
to  centre  more  and  more  in  the  seieo- 
tlon  of  solo  singers,  as  is  the  case  wltn 
‘The  Messiah.’”  Again,  it  Is  to  he  re- 
membered that  even  in  solemn  stated 
services  of  the  church,  congregations 
are  not  disinclined  to  pass  judgment 
on  the  character  of  the  choir  music 
and  the  sermon  of  the  preacher. 

The  other  course  for  the  critic  to  pui - 
sue  is  to  speak  of  the  performance  as 
ho  would  of  any  other  musical  perform- 
ance of  pretension. 


'Sr 


will 

He 


It  is  not  now  necessary  to  speak  at 
length  of  the  Passion  Music  itself,  or 
the  wisdom  of  giving  only  portions  of 
it.  Yet  It  is  pertinent  to  say  that  in 
certain  respects  the  work  is  not  in  keep- 
ing with  the  musical  or  religious  spirit 
of  this  generation  in  America.  J he 
chorals,  which  with  the  exception  ol 
the  final  chorus,  a.re  the  noblest  num- 
bers have  a special  meaning  to  Ger- 
itt n r w through  the  power  ol  associa- 
te" They  IVe  fraught  with  thoughts 
of  the  living;  they  are  consecrated  by 
the  tender  memories  of  the  dead.  Here 
they  are  without  any  association  what- 
ever to  Americans,  except  possibly  to 
the  students  of  religious  music. 

Much  of  the  music  written  by  Bach 
according  to  the  formulas  of  his  day 
seems  now  without  religious  feeling. 
Some  of  the  airs  are  almost  grotesque  , 
to  the  people  of  this  generation,  nor 


a boy  of  American 
Do  vou,  often  see  a 

"Tm.  srs*- 

lewsboys. 


w openly1  pro'ud  of  the  graceful  ^va;;==  makelhe  music  re 

* 4i  it  has  rewarded  intrepid  de  lie-inus  It  may  also  be  truly  said  that 
ture  that  has  -a  ^ fQx>  as  well  J^^f  the  music  is  intolerably  dull, 

votion  to  th  • steeple  chasing.  eVen  when  the  performance  is  of  ex- 

Thomas  Hood  wU|l  thelP  straight  that 

“There  a some  is  do  t . nlous  contrapuntal  obbligato, 

with  bow -legs  from  the  | gmmsefthat  « withouj^h  g 


C V>  Ovvj  • - 


ton. 


a^^”anovels^1Lt'theS  couVL  luLte<with- 
driWn  by  the  Yale  Faculty? 

haLt— Lnd^w^know 

the  supplies  sent  from 


beauty,  how 


Mrfi  Seabury  strove  after  his.  as  0^! 

men  after  virtue. I l,"|e  reason  0f  the  timidity  in  expres- 

Apronos  of  nersona,  ornamentation,^! 


AOIOIIMO  -Raoh’q  Passion  iVIUKKJ  uaa 

word  to  our  esteemed  friend.  Mrs  verted l by  WTnorant 

Ursuta.  A Eondon  medical  journal  enthusiast  m1i‘slclan;  therefore  eyery- 


eillUUSiaoui  * * — . , 

ursuta.  ^uiiuu“  ■"  i-t.p  wonderful  musician, 

recently  advised  the  profession  to  take 


sorrow 

failure 


recently  auviocu  nib-  _ 

up  the  cure  of  personal  blemishes,  in 
stead  of  leaving  them  any  longer  in  the 
hands  of  quacks.  To  take  one  branch 
only  of  the  science  of  beautification,  the 
ordinary  depilatories  are  mostly  made 
of  quicklime,  soda,  and  a combination 

_ . 1c  a nn  11  Pa 


agaiMt  artfsts  of 'the  past,  but  against 


of 


of  QU1CK.11  Tic,  sutAtx,  auu  — 

of  sulphur  and  arsenic,  which  is  applied  | fetishisim  reason  wonder  at  the 

“of  the  few  as  a paste,  and  washed  off  when  dry.  Tt°u  — Tnnathan  Ed- 


when  dry.  . YtLahuIlogic  by  which  Jonathan  Ed- 

N or  way.  Th®  'LL  an  inferior  quality  This  concoction  acts  as  a desiccator,  wards  reached  terrible  conMusions^B  om 

cod  caught  yield  ^delicate  nor  nour-  I and  dissolves  the  hair  shaft,  but  it  isan  ( terrible  pr<  from  the  pulpit. 


cod  caugm  ------  delicate  nor  nour-  i and  dissolves  

of  oil  which  is  ne‘the  d 1 cod  fee  ( at  the  same  time  and 

tolling.  But  wW^  das  to  their  ' cause  a scar  if  left.  The  Jews  i: 


preserver  fashion  __ 

ummktely  converted  into  tfU*  ^ fo.es 

gras? 


win  i Swws c™ ’“kk  i 

Ishlnfi.  Bat  way  to  ttelr  1 V.a.e  a .car" Tt  left.  The  Jew.  In  the  ‘picture  of  fjj  “l-  j 

.«•.  TT  XTTSS} ts=  e£&! 

sri.^rf^rr..i5ns  nmsrm.  h tbe  J 

pnviablp  but  risky.  Occasionally  chro-  where  there  is  fetishism,  thei© 

mic  ointment  or  other  caustics  are  ap  |fetlsheer • ^^^^"ho^y^en.  They  ' 

plied  to  the  hair  bulb  with  a needle,  and  dance  of  imposters,  for  the 

are  generally  followed  by  severe  in'  'medicine-man.  to  deceive  others,  must 
flammation.  The  safest  and  most  satis-  ^ deceive  himself.  Now, g ‘^^ac^S 
factory  method  of  removing  hairs,  upon  music  in  bulk  is  a fetis  , and 

I the  who"',  and  in  judicious  hands  1. jiinsistson  ^egrandem  oMhe  bulk  and 
electrolysis.  The  process  is  slow,  not  ^he{dt^h“4r.  In  Central  Africa  they 
more  tha  ' SO  hairs  being  extracted  at  a i jj  the  fetisheer  a Mganga..  11 
lotting  i 'id  it  leaves  small  red  marks,  gtoy  as  though  Mr.  1 Ang  »' 
which,  I >wever,  are  not  permanent.  chief^Mganga  of^B_  shin  of  Bach  and 


It  can  almost  be  stated  as  a rule  without 
an  exception  that  in  our  colleges  there  is 
chair  of  English  literature  which  is  not 
dominated  by  conservative  criticism,  and 
where  sneering  allusion  to  modern  writers 
is  not  daily  made.  The  pupil  is  taught  to 
.worship  the  past,  and  is  kept  blind  to  the 
mighty  literary  movements  of  his  own  time. 


Sewing  Easter  bonnets  brings  fine 
crops  of  envy  and  discontent. 


which,  1 iwever,  are  mu  ^ the  fetish  worship  ----- 

The  ele  roiytic  action  appears  to  de  of  while  1 do  not  Question  ^the 

stroy  tile  papilla  whence  the  hair  glncerjty  of  the  devotio: 


Here  Is  another  domestic  weather 
proverb:  Rain  at  Easter  gives  slim 


fodder. 


And  still  another:  Such  weather  as 
there  is  on  Easter  Day  there  will  be 
at  harvest. 


papula  wneiice  u«  “““  LncerUy  of  the  devotion  of  Mr.  Dang 
springs  by  decomposing  the  products  h‘e  himself  compels  me  to  question  his 
formed  in  it,  which  it  is  thought  are  ^‘ty-g/^^he  art  of  charms  and  ln- 
probabiy  caustic  alkalies.  “ntatlona.  Th^.rain  always 

This  entertaining  story  comes  from™"^  true  ln  Us  flight;  the  decoction 
Paris:  A few  years  ago  the  whaler  Star  .g  not  always  without  tail  in  its  v.orl 


No  doubt  there  is  much  genteel  athe- 
ism in  Boston.  ‘Tis  but  a step  from 
self-complacency  to  self-deification  and 
denial  of  the  supernatural. 


On  the  other  hand  there  are  revivals 
pf  old  religions.  Thus  there  is  tree 
yvorship  in  Boston.  The  tree  chosen  is 
jhe  family-tree. 


There  is  the  fetish  worship  that  is 
ihowr.  in  the  abhorrence  of  the  uncon- 
ventional in  literature,  art,  and  busi- 
ness. Boston  abounds  in  sleek,  well- 
fed,  highly  esteemed  fetisheers.  That 
:here  are  more  of  them  here  than  in 
Dahome  is  a safe  wager.  Nor  is  Bos- 
ton without  fetisheeresses  in  admirable 
.state  of  preservation  and  with  unques- 
tioned authority'. 


given  but  wnen  mere  is  seld<?™  aJ* 

» iau.m.6,  - ..  agreement  between  a singer  and  the  ot- 

by  the  application  of  proper  remedmtj  chestra  the L conclusion 


A telegram  just  received  from  the 
press  agent  of  the  Great  Wild  East 
Show  states  that  the  pretty,  golden- 
haired, 13-year-old  girl  highwayman  of 
Williamsburg,  N.  Y.,  is  now  one  of  the 
chief  attractions.  Matilda  will  appear 
at  each  performance  in  her  celebrated 
act  of  robbing  little  children  of  their 
earrings.  Both  children  and  earrings 
will  be  warranted  genuine. 


! brought_^o.  . _ 

Thirteenth  Performance  of  Bach’s 
Passion  Music  According  to  Mat- 
j thew  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society— Debut  of  Mr.  Ffrangcon 
Davies. 


Produced  with  Success 
in  Music  Hall. 


% 


Mr.  Paderewski  Yesterday 
Played  Very  Unevenly. 


Announcements  of  Musical  En- 
tertainments This  Week. 


The  program  of  the  20th  concert  given 
last  evening  in  Music  Hall,  Emil  Paur, 
conductor,  was  as  follows: 
Ouverture-Fantasie,  “Romeo  ami  Juliet, “ 

Tschaikowsky 

Song,  with  orchestra,  “Mignon,’’.. Liszt 

Symphony  in  C minor,  op.  11  (MS.)^ 


-Allegro  mod- 


II. 

III. 


IV. 


I.  Grave  e molto  moderato- 
erato. 

Adagio  ma  non  troppo. 

Scherzo:  Allegro.  Trio:  Un  poco  piu 
moilerato. 

Finale:  Allegro  vivace. 

(First  time.) 

Song,  with  orchestra.  “Spring” .... ..Henschfl 

Overture  to  “Genoveva  Schumann 

, A sketch  of  Mr.  Strubo’s  career  and 
an  account  of  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing  the  composition  of  his  symphony' 
appeared  in  the  Journal  last  Sunday. 

It  is  not  necessary  therefore  to  speak 
now  of  the  personality  of  the  composer, 

I except  to  remind  the  reader  that  Mr. 
Strube  is  29  years  old,  and  is  one  of 
1 the  first  violins  of  the  Symphony  or- 

*While  it  is  true  that  at  a first  hear-  i 
ing  neither  all  the  beauties  nor  the  lm- 
nerfections  of  a work  are  revealed  to  1 
a hearer,  it  is  also  true  that  a fair  idea  j 
of  the  imagination  and  the  technique  , 
of  the  composer  follows  such  a hear- 
ing This  idea  may  be  modified  slight- 
ly after  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  music,  but  the  presence  or 
the  absence  of  individuality  is  felt  a 
oncef  When  it  is  present  you  feel  It. 
though  you  may  not  like  it.  If  it  is 
absent  there  is  nothing  to  be  said,  ex- 
cept the  customary  and  perfunctoi  y 
courteous  praise  for  industry.  be* 

severance  which  are  qualities  useful 
?n  carpentry,  brick-laying,  and  other 

,1Sl  ” W 

There  Pfsd  the^dellghtf ul”  ex"PfC{°oi  °h 
vmith  exulting  in  creation,  and,  althou0h 
LL  fervor  is  at  times  a little  boisterous, 
^suggesting  high  animal  spirits,  it  is, 

h f'Lr  all  ! refreshing,  and  a favorable 

i EV.S 

ly.  hut  he  has  something  to  say,  A{ 


a (X 1 1“  1 r v.  • J Igjx.x 

Of  the  East  went  on  a voyage  to  the  ing  u m piain  speech.  Mr.  ] 

North  Sea.  A whale  was  sighted  the  Or  t j in  lapst  night  that  he  is  | 

boats  got  out,  and  the  harpoons  duly  Bang  ^ 

planted;. the  whale  upset  the  boat,  and  not  wholly  a competent  petsorf  tOv^on 

r trsrs  zi 

rur  ^ goLaboLrd.  The  stem*  ^ 

ach  was  duly  opened,  and  there  was  and  undecided  accompaniment  A i o . 

rahmela  Bartley  He  was  astoep  o,  — 
fainting;  anyhow,  he  was  dug  out,  and  given, 


, any  rate,  he  does  nor  ^ — -Q m. 

! Snp'fs*  ■£ 

He  may  S°J°Ul*^en  eyeglasses  are 
feve^edLHan^udaoious^oung^man  who 
( c,ontriadlCButhwhen°the  evening  is  over 
| thourit/emeBmbe^hwhat  the  young  man 
said-  , i that  the  movements 

are  j 

poser  s flight  is  eq  ^ thlfd  move-  : 

—VS  I 

""“superior  matertol.  Not  that  th^flrst  j 

movement  ami  u genious  develop- 

melodic  charm  r b d the  scherzo 
ment ',  but  the  Adagio  a strokes 


merit;  hut  tne  knYt;  the  strokes 


Dr.  Cheever  put  the  matter  of  vivi- 
section in  a nutshell:  “This  is  a ques- 

tion of  guinea  pigs  or  children.  If  you 
want  to  save  your  children  you  must 
sacrifice  guinea  pigs,  sometimes  perhaps 
even  horses.” 


The  Passion  Music,  according  to  Mat- 
thew, by  Bach,  was  sung  last  evening 
by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  in 
Music  Hall.  Mr.  Dang  conducted;  Mr. 
H.  w.  Parker  was  the  organist,  and 
Mr.  Tucker  was  the  pianist.  The  solo- 
ists were  Mrs.  Henschel,  Mrs.  Alves. 
Messrs.  Rieger,  Ffrangcon  Davies  and 
Watkins  Mills.  The  orchestra  was 
made  up  of  Symphony  men,  with  Mr. 
Schnitzler  as  concertmastcr.  A chorus 
of  boys  from  the  choirs  of  Emmanuel, 
Paul’s  and  Harvard  College  as- 


“Brick  Pomeroy  seriously  ill.”  And 
how  many  knew  that  he  was  still  alive? 


It  is  a singular  fact  that  no  mention 
is  made  in  the  obituaries  of  Augustus 
Hoppin  of  his  illustrations  to  "Nothing 
to  Wear,”  and  yet  they  attracted  much 
attention  when  the  poem  was  published 
in  1837.  Is  the  satire  of  William  Allen 
Butler,  which  first  appeared  in  Harper's 
Weekly,  utterly  forgotten?  Is  the  satire 
true  today?  Is  not  Miss  Flora  McFllm- 


St. 


sisted. 


There  are  two  ways  of  regarding  the 
annual  performance  of  the  Passion 
Music  on  Good  Friday.  The  first  is  to 
consider  it  as  a form  of  religious  cere- 
mony and  therefore  not  to  be  criti- 
cised. Some  in  the  audience  take  this 
view  of  the  performance,  and  it  would  i 
be  pleasanter  and  easier  to  agree  with  1 
them  But  the  agents  ol:  the  solo  sing-  ( 
ers  are  in  the  habit  of  quoting  the 
favorable  notices  concerning  Mrs.  X.; 
and  Mr  Y.  is  advertised  as  "having 
sung  the  music  of  Jesus  in  a deeply  de- 
votional spirit  and  with  thrilling  effect." 
Furthermore,  the  society  itself  adver-  l 


chestra  tne  conclusion  ., 

Rjeo*er  was  the  most  fortunate  o 
singers,  for  he  was  accompanied  chiefly 

^Of1  the  performance  there  is  "tt'e 
be  said.  The  chorus  was  at  its  best  in 
the  choral.  "When  I,  too,  am  depart- 
ing "As  a rule,  its  work  was  -luke- 
warm Thus  for  instance,  “O  tuan.  be- 
W%  thv  sin  so  great"  was  Ineffective, 
InA  thl  cantns  firmus  was  at  times 
hardly  distinguishable.  It  is  , 

there^were  no  destructive  breaks  in  the 
chorus  work,  but  the  parts  were  not. 
a 1 wavs  well  balanced,  the  attack  ri  a s 
not  fiiwa vs  decided,  and  there  was  little 
1 or  no  Inspiration  in  the  singing.  So^a. 

the"? Mrteenth  performance  should  have 
called  for  louder  praise  than  this. 

Mrs  Henschel' s*  art  charmed  in  her 
oitoTT  duties  Mrs.  Alves,  who  took 
notice  the  place  of  Miss  Stem, 

I whohte  sick,  was  not  in  physical  condi- 
Hon  and  she  did  not  do  herself  jus- 
ce  Mr.  Rieger  was,  as  ever,  con- 

scientious, accurate,  generally  ade- 
quate and  at  times  admirable.  Mr. 
Mills  delivered  his  recitatives  in  manly 
fashion,  but  he  sang  the  ait'.  Gne 

’’a,Cvorm: ^tonot  T man  of  marked 
temperament,  and  so  he  dld a1?0 1 an'dalf|L - 
melody  that  needs 
i »Sf  fuT  ch.^LpatheUC 

Lhich  he  uses  with  Vocal  skill.  hen 
yhlcY...Setri  his  delivery,  it  was  in  the 
he  ene  sentimentalism.  His  sentt- 

I dmectlon  of  exaggerated  occa- 

ment  ; an  otherwise  dull 

evening’  tms  dfsplLV  of  emotion  was 
not  unwelcome. 


Adagio 

in  hand,  until  d *2^  flrst  love;  he  pre- 
him  to  return  to  hi-  ly  developed; 

sents  fresh  matter  stro  flagging; 

he  keeps  the  interest  the  original 

and  when  he  does  re^einamorpd  wUh  j 

subject  he  is  noi  ding  to  it  until 

that  he  i.eels  obhgi ed  1 1 i it|ralion  and 

the  hearer  « ° As  for  the  Scher-  , 

^f\f^smsparkUng,  ingenious,  delight- 
fully scDtei-  as  a whole  is  dis- 

The-«hed  bv  Its  melodic  freshness 
tin  gu ’.shed  by  1 th0Ughtfulness  m 

(rhythmic  xaiieiy.  and  COUr- 

aeVe^Pthe  instrumentation.  Mr.  Strube 

age  in  the  the  nail  on  the 

does  passages  which  sug- 

head.  There  are  „ffeds 


emphony  ;saLe  imagination ; and  then 


plenty  °X?aHon  without  the  pessimism 

its” wT.b'^5  :stuS'.sE 
«”  “V.  ro7dV.a...=5f.*'«‘ftsi 


posers  T°. he° present  merits  and  the 

rccog.nl7.ed_ the  PJ'“";s0  that  the  mod- 

Lrt  man  -aL^ohliged ^ several ^t.mes 


how  his  thanks  from  the  stage. 

The  profoundly  ^amattefanUsie  ^f 

Tschaikowsky  >-  never  seemed  so 

concerts,  and  yet  t neve  ^ spn  . 

nobly  mournful  ana  so  s Nikisch, 

ous  as  last  nig^  under  Mr.  Paur  it 
°nv e r wliel m in g-  The  “weird  super- 


s overwhekimio-  that  f0now  imme- 
earthly  harm°m  s were  played 

diately  the  opening ^cna  „v,„u  he 


diately  ^?v°^nS And  what  shall  be; 
maTof°they love-theme  that  recalls  the 
passion  jSid'the  pain  o£  all  lovers 


„Tfi,  Creation"  will  be  given  Sunday 
TVni-  with  Mrs.  Albanl  and  Messrs. 

I Bell  Davies  and  M.  XV.  Whitney  as  the 
solo  singers. 


•'.-.locked  by  death,— from  the  time  that| 
the  sons  of  God  saw  the  daughters  of, 
men  that  they  were  fair. 

The  “Genoveva”  overture,  although  It 
was  played  with  fiery  understanding, , 
seemed  old  and  tame  and  dry. 

* * * 

Mrs.  JHensehel  sang  with  beauty  of 
tone,  ease  in  technique,  and  winning 
personal  bearing.  "Mignon’s  Song”  is 
one  of  the  best  of  Liszt’s  vocal  rhapso- 
dies; nor  is  Mr.  Henchel’s  “Spring” 
without  musical,  as  well  as  ornithologi- 
ical  and  climatic  charm.  But  the 
quaint  words  of  Thomas  Nash  were 
last  night  a hollow  mockery,  although 
they  were  warranted  by  the  calendar. 

Philip  Hale. 

MR.  PADEREWSKI’S  RECITAL. 

The  program  of  Mr.  Paderewski’s  re- 
cital in  Music  Hall  yesterday  afternoon 
was  as  follow’s: 

Chromatic  Fantasia  and  Fugue Bach 

Sonata.  Opus  lit  Beethoven 

Serenade,  “Hark,  Hark!  the  Lark!”  — 

Schubert- Liszt 

Soiree  de  Vienne  Schubert-Liszt 

FrlLing  Schubert-Liszt 

Impromptu,  F sharp,  Opus  36 Chopin 

Mazurka,  B flat  minor,  Opus  24,  No.  4.. 

Chopin 

Prelude.  A flat,  Opus  2S,  No.  17 Chopin 

Sonata,  B fiat  minor.  Opus  35 Chopin 

Nocturne,  B flat.  Opus  16,  No.  4. .Paderewski 

Valse  (new)  Clayton  Johns 

“A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream” 

Mendelssohn-Liszt 

Here  was  a distinctly  popular  pro- 
gram. Several  of  these  pieces  have  be- 
come established  favorites  with  Pad- 

erewski’s audiences,  and  he  i nself  is 
evidently  fond  of  them,  judging  from  \ 
the  frequency  with  which  he  has  played 
them.  In  his  first  programs  of  this 
season,  there  were  some  slight  indica- 
tions of  greater  electicism  on  Paderew- 
ski’s part  regarding  composers  and  their 
works.  This  gave  rise  to  the  hope  that 
Brahms  would  find  a larger  place  in 
his  heart,  and  that  more  rarely  played 
works  (by  him)  of  Bach,  Beethoven 
and  Schumann  would  be  heard  at  his 
concerts.  Paderewski  has  shown  us' 
pretty  thoroughly  how  the  piano  should 
be  played.  Isn't  it  about  time  for  him 
to  give  the  great  composers  a better 
chance? 

J Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  charac-  ; 
teristtc  of  this  great  pianist’s  playing 
is  the  rare  blending  of  the  emotional 
and  the  intellectual  which  it  reveals.  Full 
of  color  and  expression,  it  seldom  sug- 
gests the  absence  of  keen  intelligence 
and  masterly  control.  But  even  great 
men  have  their  “off”  days,  and,  judg- 
ing him  by  his  own  high  standard,  this 
was  one  of  Paderewski's. 

His  playing  was  markedly  uneven. 
He  was  at  his  best  in  the  Bach  and  Bee- 
thoven numbers,  both  of  which  were 
grandly  played.  It  is  to  be  doubted  if 
tile  variations  of  the  sonata  have  ever 
been  given  in  this  city  with  such  beauty 
of  clearness  and  expression,  except  by 
Rubinstein.  Of  the  modern  pieces,  the 
Schubert  waltz  received  the  most  fin- 
ished performance,  one  replete  with  sen- 
suous charm.  The  Chopin  sonata  fared 
less  well;  both  the  allegro  and  the 
scherzo  were  hurried  and  blurred, 
while  the  march  was  treated  in 
a sentimental  rather  than  digni- 
fied manner.  The  presto,  how- 
ever, was  wonderfully  played.  The 
willful  distortion  of  the  rhythm  of  the 
prelude  and  the  ostentatious  display  of 
the  pedal  point  in  its  closing  measures 
were  unworthy  of  the  pianist;  so  was  | 
the  exaggerated  rendering  of  his  own 
simple,  charming  nocturne.  In  fact, 
while  there  was  much  of  Paderewski  at 
his  best,  there  was  more  of  him  at  his 
worst.  He  not  only  sentimentalized;  he 
pounded  considerably,  and  indulged 
freely  in  that  habit  which  becomes  per- 
nicious when  carried  too  far — of  play- 
ing low  basses  first. 

The  large  audience  was  fairly  enthu- 
1 siastie,  and  there  were  the  customary 
demonstrations  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
program.  Those  who  missed  this  clos- 
: ing  scene  missed  one  that  has  never 
j been  paralleled  at  any  previous  Pader- 
; ewski  concert.  The  spectacle  of  the 
lady  of  uncertain  age,  who,  alone  and 
serenely  confident,  stationed  herself  be- 
side the  pianist  as  he  seated  himself 
once  more  at  the  piano  is  not  easily  for- 
gettable. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  she  is 
now  as  well  informed  as  Mr.  Gilder  is, 
as  to  “How  Paderewski  Plays.” 

X.  P.  Currier. 

ABOUT- MUSIC. 


How  ‘‘Morality’’  Was  Ap- 
preciated at  Brescia. 

An  Entertaining  Sketch  of  the 
Singer  Marie  Delna. 


Notes  and  Comments  on  Sing- 
ers, Players  and  Pieces. 


The  prude  is  not  a distinctively  Amer- 
ican species  of  humanity.  It  is  even 
found  in  Italy,  the  mother  of  the  arts. 
Here  is  a story  of  a recent  dramatic 
episode  in  Brescia.  A newspaper  there, 
II  Cittadino,  probably  in  want  of  copy,  j 
suddenly  made  a crusade  "in  the  in-! 
terests  of  morality.”  It  found  fault 
with  “the  extreme  indecency”  of  the 
ballet.  Now  Brescia  has  had  a theatre 
since  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  and 
by  referring  to  Valentini's  entertaining  j 
”1  Musicisti  Bresciani  ed  il  Teatro 
Grande”  (Brescia  1S94),  you  will  find  ! 
that  the  ballet  has  been  for  years  a 
favorite  amusement  of  the  town.  Never 
bad.,  there  been  anv  onterv  against  the 


time-honored  dress.  But  the  Cittadino 
opened  a subscription  list  for  a fund, 
so  that  the  manager  of  the  theatre 
could  lengthen  the  skirts  of  the  bal- 
lerinas. The  call  was  answered.  When 
the  sum  amounted  to  $114,  It  was  given 
to  the  manager  with  the  petition  of 
the  subscribers.  He  made  no  delay. 
The  skirts  were  lengthened.  The  bal- 
lerinas appeared  at  the  next  perform- 
ance with  skirts  that  nearly  touched 
the  floor.  But,  ’ alas  for  “morality!” 
The  audience  burst  into  fits  of  wild 
laughter.  The  ballerinas  took  the  af- 
fair as  a colossal  joke,  and  they  danced 
with  such  corybantic  frenzy  that  the 
exhibition  on  the  stage  is  described  as 
“exciting  beyond  measure.”  These 
lengthened  skirts  were  regarded  as  so 
intolerably  suggestive,  that  they  were 
at  once  abandoned,  and  tradition  is 
again  respected. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  first  in- 
stance of  prudery  in  Italy. 

At  Rome,  in  the  forties,  the  marion- 
nettes  were  so  skillfully  made  that  the 
authorities  compelled  the  wooden  inno- 
cents to  wear  sky-blue  drawers,  to  avert 
the  possible  danger  of  any  illusion. 

*** 

There  is  at  least  one  brave  man  in 
Bucharest.  He  was  in  the  theatre,  try- 
ing to  see  a play  entitled  “Banul  Mara- 
cine.”  Right  in  front  of  him  sat  a 
woman  who  wore  a monumental  hat. 
He  could  not  see  the  stage  or  the 
actors.  He  entreated,  he  threatened, 
he  swore.  He  went  to  the  box  office 
and  demanded  the  return  of  his  money. 
Refused,  he  has  now  applied  to  a tri- 
bunal, “which  is  to  be  called,”  says  the 
Roumanian  Independent,  “to  pass  judg- 
ment in  the  matter.” 

*** 

There  is  a music  teacher  in  Boston 
who  pastes  into  a scrap-book  every 
“sassiety  item”  in  which  he  or  his  wife 
is  mentioned.  He  has  pursued  this 
habit  for  some  years.  The  scrap-hook 
is  in  the  ante-room  to  the  room  in 
which  he  gives  his  lessons.  To  each 
new  pupil  who  is  early  and  has  to  wait 
for  a lesson  he  hands  this  book  and 
says:  “Look  this  over;  I think  it  will 
entertain  you.” 

Truly  an  incredible  story;  yet  it  is 
related  gravely  by  a correspondent  of 
the  Musical  Courier. 

A more  ingenious  plan  for  self-boost- 
ing before  pupils  would  be  to  keep  a 
scrap-book  of  all  the  unfavorable  crit- 
icisms passed  on  rival  pianists  ■ or 
singers. 

*** 

That  Mr.  Rafael  Joseffy  will  assist 
at  the  last  concert  of  the  Kneisel  se- 
ries, April  27,  is  most  welcome  news  to 
all  lovers  of  chamber  music.  Mr. 
Joseffy  was  the  pianist  at  the  last 
Kneisel  concert  in  New  York,  and 
the  critics  were  loud  in  their  praise  of 
the  rare  beauty  of  the  ensemble.  True, 
there  was  one  dissenting  voice:  the 
Tribune  made  the  remarkable  discov- 
ery that  Mr.  Joseffy’s  touch  is 
“brittle!” 

* f * 

What  impresario  will  have  the  shrewd 
sense  to  bring  to  this  country  Marie 
Delna.  She  is  not  a woman  of  one 
part.  Born  at  Paris,  she  only  made  her 
debut  (as  Dido  in  “Les  Troyens”)  at 
the  Opdra  Comique,  June  2,  1892.  She 
has  sung  since  then  in  “Werther,” 
“L’Attaque  du  Moulin,”  “Falstaff,” 
<‘La  VivandiSre,”  “Paul  and  Virginia,” 
“Samson  and  Delilah,”  “Favorita,” 
“Carmen,”  etc.  The  following  enter- 
taining account  of  her  career  is  by  the 
Paris  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Times: 

“‘Orphee,  of  Gluck  is  at  the  Opgra 
Comique  with  Mile.  Delna.  I must  re- 
peat myself  and  say  that  this  young 
artist— only  20  years  of  age— came  to  the 
theatre  under  the  auspices  of  the  So- 
cidtd  des  Grandes  Auditions,  singing  for 
a ddbut  the  ‘Trovens'  of  Berlioz.  I do 
not  know  what  became  of  the  society 
but  Delna  remained.  She  was  then  17 
o-  18,  and  Massenet  gave  her  ‘Werther’ 
to  sing.  People  had  to  admit  that  she 
sang  the  score  for  all  it  was  worth 
throwing  away  her  glorious  voice.  She 
did  not  look  the  Charlotte  of  the  poem 
certainly  not — I wonder  what  role  Al- 
bani  typified— yet.  she  was  fairly  cele- 
brated.  \Y  ell,  Delna  did  not  know  how 
to  act.  or  what  to  do  with  her  rather 
large  hands,  so  she  let  her  arms  hang 
down  on  either  side,  and  had  a nervous 
constant  motion  of  the  fingers.  The 
organ  tones  of  her  voice  rolled  out,  just 
as  God  had  given  them,  and  in  this 
country  where  voice  is  rare,  people 
found  time  to  criticise.  Then  Verdi 
came  with  ‘Falstaff.’  He  listened 
about  five  minutes,  and  said:  ’My 

child  sing  as  you  please,  act  as  you 
feel;  I have  nothing  to  teach  you’  And 
the  first  night  revealed  Delna  an  ac- 
tress of  rare  comic  genius.  No  one  had 
taught  her,  she  was  all  herself;  she 
was  brimful  of  fun,  it  grew  infectious 
—no  one  will  ever  sing  or  act  Dame 
Quickly  like  her.  She  more  than  dh 
v:aed  the  honors  with  Maurel.  The 
popularity  of  Delna  amounted  to  eeie- 
br.lty>  and  then  it  was  found  that  she< 
might  be  comic,  but  that  she  was  not 
tragic.  She  created  the  ‘Attaque  du 
Moulin  —her  first  song,  ‘La  Guerre  ' 
of,  story\  She  was  a tragedienne. 
Then  she  created  the  'Vivandigre  ’ The 
composer  did  not  help  her  much,  but 
her  rendering  of  Wiens  avec  nous 
petit,  lingers  m the  ear,  and  her  dra- 
matic energy  did  give  some  color  to  the 
newjheory  that  Delna  was  losing  he? 

“De,“a  decided  to  sing  ‘Orphee  ’ The 
thought  was  a crime.  The  most  cele- 
brated revival  of  Gluck's  immortal 


score  dates  back  w. ... 

Viardot.  It  was  curious  to  see 
Gluck  would  stand  comparison  with 
modern  dramatic  music  with  compli- 
cated symphony  and  orchestra  devel- 
opment. 1 shall  not  exaggerate  in  say- 
ing that  the  music,  was  found  to  be  an 
ineffable  joy.  I need  not  speak  at  length 
of  the  opera  itself;  it  is  a part  and 
portion  of  every  musical  education— 
an  education  in  the  highest  sense.  As 
for  the  air,  ‘J’ai  perdu  mon  Eurydice,’ 
everybody  has  murdered  it  and  it  still 
lives.  The  main  interest  was  the  Orphfie 
of  Delna,  and  in  spite  of  the  immense 
enthusiasm,  the  criticism  was  so  ad- 
verse that  it  made  the  singer  really  ill. 
The  second  performance  had  to  be  post- 
poned. Delna,  who  is  rather  short  and 
far  from  slight,  has  selected  to  wear 
the  peplum;  she  had  also  consulted 
Mounet-Sully  in  regard  to  her  acting. 

I agree  with  many  that  the  creator  of 
‘Oedipe-Roi’  is  not  to  be  trusted  blindly, 
and  that  Delna  needs  to  be  held  back 
always,  not  excited  to  tragic  demon- 
stration. The  first  attitude  of  the 
singer  as  she  leans  on  the  tomb,  stretch- 
ing out  her  arms,  clasping  her  hands 
and  burying  her  head  in  the  folds  of 
her  peplum  betrayed  the  origin  of  the 
suggestions  given.  There  are  too  many 
peplum  effects  throughout;  too  much 
waving  of  the  arms,  almost  always  up 
in  the  air  above  the  head— but-  what 
of  that?  In  dozens  of  places  Delna 
found  new  meaning,  she  brought  her 
audience  up  to  her,  she  made  them  suf- 
fer with  her,  pity  her  fate,  giving  the 
modern  keynote,  in  short,  as  no  one 
else  could  do — here  at  least.  She  was 
living,  suffering,  tortured;  a woman 
half  crazed  with  grief;  sometimes  ex- 
aggerated, unequal— but  living  and  per- 
sonal. No  faults  in  her  acting  that 
time  will  not  correct,  as  Verdi  said. 
She  was  herself,  because  she  knows  j 

her  strength,  and  because  she  is  an 
artist. 

‘‘The  role  of  Orphee,  written  for  a 
voce  bastarda,  does  not  suit  Delna  ex- 
actly, perhaps,  I presume  it  did  fit  Viar-  : 
dot— so  the  baldheads  say— but  I ven- 
ture the  suggestion  that  the  young  I 
singer  of  20  will  have  many  things  to  j 
say  before  her  final  note  is  given  to  ! 
Gluck.  It  is  now  a marvelous  creation, 
with  the  shortcomings  of  inexperience 
to  conquer,  the  knowledge  of  what  to 
do,  of  how  much,  and  what  to  leave  un- 
done. The  audience  sobbed  and  cheered. 
Their  classical  education  did  not  teach 
them  not  to  applaud  until  the  end.  They 
wanted  the  singer  to  repeat  the  second 
verse  of  the  Eurydice  song,  and  if  the 
striding  about  of  the  artist  during  the 
last  verse  worried  the  critics,  it  gave  no 
anxiety  to  the  people  packing  the  audi- 
torium to  the  top  gallery.  The  little 
spark  of  natural  genius  is  constantly 
there;  why  find  fault  because  it  is  fre- 
quently too  demonstrative?  When  Delna 
gives  her  voice,  she  gives  a great  deal— 
unconsciously — because  she  can  afford 
to  be  a spendthrift;  when  she  acts,  she 
is  demonstrative,  because  she  is  not  old 
enough  to  need  to  husband  her  gifts. 
Delna  will  leave  Paris  some  day,  she 
Will  return  celebrated,  and  then  no 
one  will  dare  find  fault. 

“It  would  be  wiser  to  forget  all  the 
rest,  save  the  chorus,  who  did  good 
work;  the  orchestra,  too,  very  frequent- 
ly. Sometimes  they  were  classically 
cold.  I heard  Mile.  Marignan  for  the 
first  time.  She  took  the  three  first 
prizes  last  year  at  the  Conservatoire. 
Well,  I would  rather  say  nothing  about  j 
her;  I hope  she  will  do  better  when  j 
she  is  not  called  upon  to  afflict  Eury-  j 
dice.  The  other  singer,  murmuring  love, 
was  simply  ridiculous. 

“The  stage  mounting  was  lamentable,  i 
Ihe  scene  of  the  Champs  ElysCes  could 
not  be  tolerated  elsewhere,  with  the 
curious  dance  invented  by  some  very  | 
unclassical  imagination.  There  was  no 
poetry,  no  symbolism  there.  Every- 
body belonged  to  this  earth  and  had  no  | 
dream  of  anything  else.  However,  when 
all  the  implacable  demons  point  to  the 
entrance  of  hell,  and  Delna  pantomimes 
her  dread,  irresolution,  and  then  her 
determined  audacity,  the  scene  grows 
thrilling.  If  ‘Orphee’  should  ever  be 
mounted  with  the  expensive  care  given 
to  Wagner,  with  the  same  careful  se- 
lection of  artists,  chorus,  orchestra  and 
. details,  it  would  be  just  as  remunera- 
tive, financially  and  artistically.  The 
popularity  would  be  immense;  ail  the 
small,  undistinguished  people  above 
stairs  came  down  last  night  between 
the  acts,  chattering  with  eager  delight 
Perchance,  they  thought  that  Gluck 
was  a new  and  young  composer— but 
they  liked  him.” 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Wiliy  Burmeister  will  fiddle  in  Lon- 
don May  11  and  18. 

Frederick  Fairbanks  has  been  playing  i 
the  piano  in  Russian  cities. 

‘ If®  Macon”  of  Auber  was  revived  at 
the  Paris  Opera-comique,  March  15.  I 

Nikisch  will  conduct  concerts  in  Lon-  ’ 
don  April  20  and  May  4,  at  Queen's 
Hall. 

Frederic  Griffiths,  flutist,  is  writing  a 
book  entitled  “Notable  Welsh  Musi-  1 
cians.”  \ 

“Hagbart,  und  Signe,”  opera  by  Metz- 
dorff,  was  produced  at  Brunswick 
March  13. 

“Die  Walkiire”  was  given  at  Rome 
seventeen  times.  Adini  was  the 
Briinnhilde. 

“Much  Ado  About  Nothing,”  a three- 
act  opera  by  A.  Doppler,  was  produced 
at  Leipsic  March  12. 

The  review  of  Saturday’s  concerts  and 
the  local  announcements  are  in  the 
news  section  of  the  Journal. 

The  string  quartet  in  C minor  by  J M 
Weber,  which  won  a prize  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, was  played  lately  at  Weimar. 

“The  Princess  of  Athens,”  a comic 
opera  by  the  late  Friedr.  Lux  was  pro- 
duced last  month  at  Mayence  with 
success. 

The  Baroness  Anzon  de  Caccamisi 
(Blanche  Marchesl)  will  give  a song  re- 
cital in  Paris  the  28th.  Such  recitals  are 
not  common  in  the  city. 


A new  trio  for  piano,  violin  am 
(F  minor,  MS.),  by  W.  Lampe  of  Leip- 
sic, was  performed  lately  at  Frankfort 
with  more  than  ordinary  success. 

A complete  performance  of  ‘‘The 
Niblungen  Ring”  met  with  such  suc- 
cess in  Cologne  that  it  W’ill  be  repeated 
this  month.  Mrs.  Prosky  was  the 
Briinnhilde. 

Dr.  Bridge  of  Westminster  will  deliver 
a series  of  lectures  at  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  Music  on  ‘‘Twelve  Good  English 
Musicians.”  We  did  not  know  there 
were  a dozen. 

Handel’s  “Deborah”  and  “Hercules,” 
as  arranged  by  Chrysander,  will  be 
sung  in  Leipsic  May  5 and  7.  In  Ger- 
many Handel  is  not  regarded  merely 
as  the  composer  of  “The  Messiah.” 

When  “La  Gran  Via,”  a Spanish 
operetta,  was  produced  at  Valencia, 
not  only  every  song,  hut  a very  com- 
monplace pun  was  also  encored.  This 
was  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  gallery, 
‘‘who  were  slower  of  comprehension 
than  the  people  in  the  stalls.” 

Mancinelli  will  go  to  England  soon 
to  superintend  the  production  of 
“Tannhauser,”  “Lohengrin  and  “Die 
Walkiire”  in  English  by  Sir  Augustus 
Harris’s  company  at  Drury  Lane.  Miss 
Amy  Sherwin  will  then  make  her  dObut 
in  London  in  grand  opera.  Hitherto 
she  has  been  heard  only  in  concert  and 
in  “The  Gondoliers.” 

“Sardanapalus,”  a dramatic  cantata 
by  Franco  Leoni,  was  produced  at 
Queen’s  Hall,  London.  March  7.  The 
book  is  by  William  Akerman.  Mrs. 
Duma,  Miss  Himing,  Ben  Davies,  and 
Richard  Green  were  the  solo  singers. 
Mr.  Leoni  has  done  his  work  well,  and 
the  little  piece  should  have  a considera- 
ble vogue  among  choral  societies  in  the 
suburbs  and  the  provinces.” 

“Chatterton,”  the  opera  by  Leon- 
cavallo, produced  for  the  first  time  last 
month  at  Rome,  was  written  when  the 
composer  was  young  and  unknown  at 
Bologna.  He  had  arranged  with  an 
impresario  in  Bologna  for  the  produc- 
tion. and,  guileless  youth,  paid  him  a 
large  sum  of  money  for  the  necessary 
expense.  The  manager  disappeared, 
leaving  Leoncavallo  with  experience, 
and  his  opera. 

Philadelphia  has  raised  $12,000  already 
toward  a fund  for  Walter  Damrosch’s 
German  opera,  which  means  that  Mr. 
Damrosch  intends  giving  another  sea- 
son of  opera.  Pie  is  quite  right,  and  if 
he  made  no  money  this  season  it  was 
not  New  York's  fault,  for  he  was  gen- 
erously supported  at  the  Academy  of 
Music.  No  more  Southwestern  tours 
or  one-night  stands  for  Mr.  Damrosch. 
If  he  dropped  high-priced  tenors  like 
Alvary  and  Gruening  he  might  have 
some  profit  at  the  end  of  the  season. 
But  $600  a night  to  William  Wooden- 
Voiced  Gruening.  Phew! Exchange. 

Angioletta  has  sung  Lohengrin  and 
Miss  Lukacewska  Ortrude  to  Florence 
Monteith’s  Elsa  at  Naples.  ‘‘The  un- 
stinted applause  of  an  enormous  au-. 
dience  and  the  references  of  the  musical 
press  on  the  morrow  of  the  performance 
left  no  doubt  that  its  success  was  due 
to  the  impersonation  of  Elsa  by  Miss 
Florence  Monteith,  who  has  now  become 
quite  a favorite  with  the  Neapolitans. 
The  penetrating  timbre  of  the  voice,  the 
exquisite  taste  in  phrasing,  the  refined 
style  of  delivery  and  the  poetical  sil- 
houette arrested  the  attention  of  the 
San  Carlo  audience  at  once,  and  ever 
since  the  popularity  of  Miss  Florence 
Monteith  has  been  growing  steadily, 
and  the  Lohengrin'  evenings  have  be- 
come a fashionable  rendezvous.  There 
has  even  been  a talk  of  a special  ‘Mon- 
teith season’  at  the  Mercadante,  but 
the  Impresa  of  San  Carlo  would  not  ' 
consent  to  part  with  Elsa.” 

“I  have  just  received  an  invitation  j 
card,  the  words  ‘On  fera  un  peu  de  j 
musique’  are  staring  me  in  the  face,  j 
My  blood  runs  cold  when  I think  of  it.  ! 
It  simply  means  misery  to  me  and  to  a j 
couple  of  hundred  fellow  creatures,  who  | 
will  be  jammed  into  a narrow  place  and  , 
will  have  to  sit  out  a program,  the  very  ; 
sight  of  which  strikes  terror  into  the  i 
heart  of  any  lover  of  music.  And  they  i 
dare  call  that  'Un  peu  de  musique!’ 
Conversation,  of  course,  is  a matter  of 
impossibility,  for,  like  in  the  Syna- 
gogue, the  ladies  sit  apart  from  the 
men,  who  tread  on  one  another's  toes 
and  whose  looks  betray  anything  but 
happiness.  Poor  wretches!  If  our  la- 
dies would  oniy  refuse  these  fashion- 
able invitations  wre  would  be  blessed 
with  a little  less  music  and  a little 
more  comfort,  but  ‘un  peu  de  musique,’ 
unfortunately,  does  not  act  as  a de- 
terrent to  the  fair  ones.” Daily  Mes- 

senger (Paris). 

It  is  a welcome  sign  to  find  the  Irish 
people  giving  a little  attention  to  the 
subject  of  musical  education  in  Ireland. 
In  former  days  no  Irishman  was  con- 
sidered fully  dressed  without  his  harp, 
and,  needless  to  add,  every  home  had 
its  harp,  as  every  suburban  villa  now- 
adays has  its  piano.  That  a nation 
with  such  glorious  traditions  should 
be  reduced  to  the  ignoble  necessity  cf 
expressing  its  higher  feelings  and 
emotions  through  brass  bands  of  the 
most  blood-curdling  description  is  in- 
I deed  deplorable,  and  constitutes  a 
| grievance  of  undoubted  genuineness, 
which  English  statesmen— to  their  ever- 
lasting disgrace  be  it  spoken— have 
made  no  effort  to  remove.  But  a re- 
vival of  the  grand  old  Tara  days  is 
J now  in  contemplation,  and  steps  are 
i being  taken  by  those  interested  to 
inaugurate  the  resurrection  of  Irish 
musical  taste  by  holding  a national 
musical  festival,  when  works  by  the 
ancient  and  mo  lern  composers  of  Ire- 
land alone  will  be  performed. Pail 

Mall  Gazette. 

The  Sporting  and  Dramatic  News, 
London,  says:  “A  recital  of  some  in- 
terest was  given  at  the  Queen's  Hall, 
March  6,  when  Mr.  Franz  Fischer  at- 
tempted the  task  of  rendering  excerpts 
from  Wagner’s  works  with  orchestral 
effects  on  the  piantorte.  As  a curious  j 
display  it  was  acceptable  enough,  and  I 
if  no  orchestra  ever  favored  us  in  Lon-  j 
°°n  with  an  occasional  performance 
“ Wagner’s  music  we  might  tender 
Mr.  Fischer  our  most  cordial  thanks; 
but  it  so  happens  that  we  take  after- 
noon tea  on  Wagner  and  dine  and  sup 
on  him  once  or  twice  weekly,  and  ; 
therefore  the  piano  makes  but  a poor 
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fPl.iniU!  lor  Ku'htor  or  "Mott l's  nier- 

lstrumentalists,  although  judging 
ho  applause  that  attended  Mr. 
tor's  efforts  our  opinion  was  not 
ad  by  the  majority  of  the  audience, 
program  Included  the  ‘Parsifal’ 
jide,  'Siegfried's  Tod,’  a section 
e i the  second  act  of  'Tristan,'  and 
(dosing  scenes  from  ‘Die  Walkiire' 
!'Die  Meistersinger.'  ” 
s'  idrew  Golveno,  in  a letter  dated 
tro,  March  -1,  writes  as  follows  con- 
dng  Mascagni’s  opera,  ''Zanetto,” 
r.  iuced  there  March  2:  “ ‘Le  Passant,' 

. Francois  Copp6e,  the  episoiie  asso- 
° ed  with  the  name  of  Sarah  Rern- 
ri  it,  has  furnished  librettists  of  ‘Cav- 
:d  ria  Rusticana’  with  a plot  for  Mas- 
ni’s  latest  opera.  The  original  is 
: uggestive  of  lyric  treatment,  that 
torus  behind  the  curtain  excepted, 
*■  librettists  had  little  to  change. 

3,  action  takes  place  in  Florence 
c Ing  the  Renaissance  period,  and  con- 
s of  a dialogued  scene  between  Sil- 
, a courtesan,  and  Zanetto,  a boy 
P 16.  Silvia,  from  the  balcony,  cursfes 
p-  loveless  life  and  swears  vengeance 
t,  the  first  who  passes.  And  here  is 
petto;  she  calls  him,  and  the  boy, 
.nlclng  her  a great  lady,  begs  to  be 
“owed  to  manifest  his  homage  and 
6-i  love.  Silvia,  at  first  moved  by  the 
jetenuousness  of  her  wooer,  is  on  the 
int  of  granting  the  request,  but  on 
)"’.'ond  thought  stnds  him  away.  ‘Good,’ 
•‘’■’■s  Zanetto,  'I  shall  go  to  Silvia’s.  She 
pa  1 let  me  love  her.’  Silvia  proceeds  to 
, ke  a most  painful  description  of  her- 
tf  to  frighten  the  boy  away  from 
ne  cattiva  donria,  and  as  Zanetto 
iromises  to  follow  the  advice  he  re- 
lives a flower  or  souvenir  of  the 
eeting.  Curtain.  Mascagni  tells  who- 
er  wishes  to  hear  it.  that  this 
3t  is  his  favorite  work,  and  if  one  is 
follow  only  the  enthusiastic  recep- 
in  accorded  to  Zanetto  one  might  be  j 
mpted  to  consider  it  also  his  best.  It 
not  so;  the  score  is  a pretty  trifle, 
luch  helped  by  the  poetical  vein  of 
re  story,  and  more  adapted  for  draw- 
room  performances  or  for  small 
, atres  than  for  such  immense  struc- 
1 es  as  the  Scala,  where  it  is  expected 
t i fortnight.  Performed  at  the  Tea- 
o of  the  Liceo  Musicale  at  Pesaro.  as 
j t of  the  actual  Rossini  celebrations, 
netto’  delighted  everybody  present, 
interpretation  intrusted  to  Mines.  | 
izzogalli  and  Collamarini  proving  quite  1 
scellent.  The  initial  chorus  received  J 
to-  honors  of  the  first  encore.  Then  , 
Ilowed  Silvia's  monologue  and  Zanet-  ; 
’s  serenade,  while  the  final  scene  pro-  | 
iked  another  manifestation  of  enthu-  1 
asm.  As  the  curtain  fell  one  heard 
le  initial  phrase  of  the  serenade.  The 
iera  is  scored  for  strings;  two  horns,  1 
irps  and  percussion  instruments.” 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  March  12 
iblished  this  entertaining  account  of 
itcini’s  new  opera,  first  produced  at 
n Feb.  1,  then  at  Rome:  ”What- 

the  fates  of  war  may  keep  in  store 
V for  Italy,  this  country  is  always 
re  of  a victory  some  time  or  other  on 
e lyric  battlefield,  and  as  such  one 
pleased  to  greet  the  production  of 
acomo  Puccini’s  latest  opera,  ‘La  Bo- 
rne.’ During  his  last  stay  in  London 
- composer,  interviewed  on  behalf  of 
In,  Pall  Mali  Gazette,  announced  the 
m inent  production  of  another  work 
,*  book  by  Giovanni  Verga.  but  the 
seems  to  have  been  abandoned  for 
st  for  the  sake  of  the  just  acclaimed  j 
m In  these  times  of  documentation  [ 
ly  not  be  amiss  to  state  that,  as  for  i 
ything  else,  there  was  also  a rea- 
st  for  this  somewhat  hurried  decision;  | 
bn  ely,  during  the  operatic  fever  in  ; 

• a malady  engendered  by  the  un- 
. a edented  successes  of  the  one-acters 
le  Ing  mostly  wdth  illicit  love  and  mur- 
ts  there  originated  a sudden  rush,  be- 
)f  n librettists  and  composers  alike, 

- themes  suitable  for  operatic  treat- 
, t.  This  was  some  three  years  ago, 
k-  not  a day  passed  without  some- 
le  • or  other  announcing  he  was  at 
be  c on  this  or  that  subject.  Very  soon 
' - seemed  nothing  left  to  a new- 

but  to  set  Vasari  or  the  die- 
t’d iry  Della  Crusca  to  music:  and 

in  ive  you  an  instance  of  the  chase 
to  r plots  I may  mention  that  I was 
■ -ed  a very  handsome  compensa- 
s to  go  through  the  two  thousand 
le  comedies  of  Lope  de  Vega  in 
,h  of  a story.  And  it  happened  ' 
he  no  sooner  had  it  transpired  that,, 
,ii  was  after  Murger's  “Scenes 
i Vie  Boheme,”  than  Leoncavallo 
if oi  d into  print  not  only  to  proclaim  | 
livehe  was  contemplating  the  treat- 
(a-c  of  the  same  subject,  but  also 
'jvlse  Puccini  to  leave  the  matter  | 
,°  I on  account  of  the  latter  s very 
rfeet  knowledge  of  the  Quartier 
l!esii  As  if  Murger's  Bohemians  had  I 
ah-hing  to  do  with  the  genuine 
Quarter  of  any  period!  Puc-  ; 
answered  in  dignified  terms 
^'■ncavallo's  effusion,  laid  aside  ever}  - [ 
’ r else,  and  is  the  first  in  the  , 
P today  with  his  opera,  ana  with 
' he  success  the  work  deserves.  I he 
; ,'ttists,  Messrs.  Giacosa  and  lllica, 
t<0  performed  their  task  admirably 
iifregards  the  choice  of  dramatic 
prsodes  and  the  merits  of  the  versihc.v- 
on  They  are  less  happy  in  dealing  i 
rith  comic  incidents  or  comedy  pure 
. nd  simple;  and  this  is  but  natural,  , 
V iven  the  instincts  ql  their  race,  the  | 
•aditions  of  the  Italian  lyric  tneatie, 
hd  in  fine,  taking  the  literary  dis-  | 
ositions  of  both  authors.  Light  come- 
v does  not  exist  in  modern  Italy,  rhe 
oeratic  stage,  with  tue  glorious  ex- 
£tion  of  ‘ Falstaff,”  . knows  only 
ie  °enre  buffo,  while  Giacosa  and  II- 
ca  “full  of  talent  as  they  are,  feel 
lore  at  home  in  sentiment,  excess,  or 
ioience,  than  in  merriment  and  laugh- 
•r  It  will  he  patent  now  that  the 
)ve  scenes  and  the  final  catastrophe, 
le  death  of  Mimi,  are  treated  much 
etter  than  eccentricities  of  Bohemian 
fe  in  their  various  jollifications.  But 
tfo  hook,  such  as  it  is,  stands  well, 
resents  a plausible  story  even  to  those , 
ot  intimate  with  Murger's  volume,  and 
nn tains  many  excellent  pretexts  for 
9 inventive  or  creative  fancy  of  a 
omnoser.  Puccini  has  not  missed  one 
Fng?e  chance  thus  offered,  and  suc- 
leded  moreover,  with  singular  telicity 
' vivifying  some  not  particularly 
■ight  situations  by  the  charm  of  his 
quisite  melodies  and  by  the  freshness 
his  orchestral  patchwork.  Exigencies 
space  preclude  all  possibility  of  a de- 


f tailed  analysis  of  ‘.La  ITohi'ino.'  bo 

I taking  only  a bird's-eye  view  of  the 
score,  parallel  with  the  book,  let 
I us  note  in  the  first  tableau — tlvi 
I poets  will  have  no  acts  but  tableaux, 

! four  in  number— where,  in  a garret  we 
! I meet  Rodolfo,  Marcello,  Coiline,  and 
, Schaunard,  the  Bohemian  crew;  let  us 
note  the  witty  orchestral  designs  ac- 
I companying  the  dialogues,  and  the  deli- 
cate fancy  displayed  in  commenting 
vocally  and  instrumentally  the  first 
1 meeting  of  the  lovers,  Rodolfo  and 
Mimle.  The  second  tableau  is 
descriptive  of  a Christmas  Eve 
in  the  Quartier  Latin,  a some- 
what lame  attempt  at  realism 
poetically,  but  capitally  done  from  a 
musical  point  of  view.  Especially  notice- 
able here  is  a lovely  waltz,  'Quando 
men’  vo’  soletta  per  la  via,’  sung  by 
Musette,  another  adept  of  the  gang, 

| several  choruses,  and  an  admirably 
constructed  ensemble  in  six  parts  at 
I times.  The  third  tableau  takes  us  to 
the  Barriere  de  l'Enfer,  where  we 
| witness  a split  in  the  lovers'  camp, 
and  where  poor  Mimi  learns  her  im- 
pending doom.  Under  the  weight 
of  this  calamity  the  consumptive  girl 
and  Rudolfo  make  friends  and  agree  to 
pass  a sponge  over  their  quarrel,  and  in 
phrases  genuinely  inspired  resume  their 
chain  of  flowers  and  tears.  This  and 
the  fourth  tableau  are  the  best  of  the 
score,  the  listener  having  to  fight  often 
against  sincere  emotion.  Some  wild 
Bohemian  antics  and  the  death  of  Mimi 
occupy  the  last  tableau,  and  the  im- 
pression produced  here  is  due  as  much, 
to  the  beauty  of  the  music  as  to  the 
conciseness  of  the  whole  scepe.  Every 
reluctance  has  to  give  way  at  the  fare- 
well of  the  lovers  and  the  poignant  but 
not  over-harrowing  naturalness  of  the 
sad  ending.  The  public  of  Rome  has 
indorsed  the  verdict  of  that  of  Turin 
in  greeting  Puccini  as  one  worthy  to 
continue  the  glorious  traditions  of  his 
country,  and  we  are  glad  for  our  part 
to  register  ‘La  Boheme’  as  another 
fortunate  step  in  the  successful  career 
of  the  young  and  celebrated  master.” 


i j‘- 


Haydn’s  “Creation”  Sung  by  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  in  Music  Hall 
Last  Evening — Mrs.  Albani  Un- 
able to  Appear. 

“The  Creation”  was  given  last  night 
in  Music  Hall  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society.  Mrs.  Albani  was  unable  to 
appear  on  account  of  sickness.  The 
solo  singers  were  Mrs.  Henschel,  Mr. 
Ben  Davies  and  Mr.  Myron  W.  Whit- 
ney. Mr.  Lang  was  the  conductor;  Mr. 
Henry  M.  Dunham  was  the  organist; 
Mr.  Tucker  was  the  pianist. 

The  performance,  so  far  as  the  cho- 
rus and  the  orchestra  were  concerned, 
was  an  improvement  on  that  of  the 
Passion  music  last  Friday.  The  Handel 
and  Haydn  had  sung  “The  Creation” 
G5  times,  and  it  would  indeed  be  sur- 
prising if  the  work  were  not  familiar 
to  many  of  the  members.  Then  Mr. 
Lang  had  an  easier  task;  so  that  the 
choruses  were  sung  in  a respectable 
manner,  with  more  than  customary 
attention  to  expression,  and  at  times 
with  genuine  brilliancy.  Some  of  the 
tempos  chosen  by  Mr.  Lang  admit  of 
dispute,  and  the  finale  of  the  first  part 
was  hurried  extravagantly.  There  was 
occasionally  a weakness  in  the  alto 
part.  As  the  conducting  of  "The  Cre- 
ation” is  for  the  most  part  straight- 
forward beating  of  time,  there  were  not 
as  many  slips  in  the  orchestra  as  usual. 

IVJrs.  Henschel  is  not  for  this  work 
of  Haydn,  which  demands  a singer  of 
greater  breadth  and  power.  There  were 
charming  passages,  as  in  "With  Ver- 
dure Clad.”  "On  Mighty  Pens”  was 
ineffective,  though  the  attempt  was 
brave.  Mr.  Davies  declaimed  the  re- 
citatives with  force,  and  he  sang  his 
airs  with  skill  and  intelligence.  He 
is  a very  satisfactory  singer,  although 
he,  too,  has  fallen  into  the  trick  of 
occasionally  obeying  an  unreasonable 
tradition  in  dragging  out  certain  un- 
important words  in  recitative,  which 
would  have  been  wearisome  had  It  not 
been  for  his  vigor  and  the  sympathetic 
quality  of  his  voice.  Mr.  Whitney  was 
warmly  welcomed.  When  did  he  first 
tell  of  the  wonders  of  creation,  and 
point  out  the  animals?  Was  it  in  1862? 

* * * 

The  interest  in  "The  Creation”  ceases 
with  th-  end  of  the  second  part.  In 
fact  the  last  chorus  of  that  part  is  a 
piece  of  perfunctory  writing.  The  third 
part  is  intolerable.  Adam  and  Eve  are, 
indeed,  a dull  couple,  and  the  mutual 
assurances  of  esteem  are  madding  in 
their  sleek  complacency.  Think  for  a 
moment,  I beg  you,  of  Adam,  the  first 
man,  the  hero  of  such  grand  propor- 
tions that  Satan  envied  him,  addressing 
Eve,  the  mysterious  wife,  the  successor 
of  Lilith,  as  "Graceful  consort."  They 
interchange  their  trite  sentiments,  and 
recount  their  i-onnubial  raptures,  as 
though  Eve  were  knitting  stockings 
while  Adam  had  just  laid  aside  the 
evening  newspaper.  No  composer  has 
yet  treated  the  story  of  Paradise"  in 
heroic  manner.  Rubinstein’s  version  is 
dull.  Massenet  turned  Eve  into  a 
musk-scented  corseted  cocotte. 

What  amiable  music  there  is,  though, 
in  the  first  and  second  parts  of  “The 
Creation."  Haydn's  Chaos  does  not 
seem  to  be  a wholly  undesirable  dwel- 
ling place.  There  was  once  a French- 
man who  said  in  all  seriousness  that  to 
fully  depict  silence  in  music,  he  should 
need  at  least  two  brass-bands.  He  was 
the  man  to  have  described  chaos. 
Haydn  is  before  you  in  all  his  beauty, 
when  “A  new  created  world”  hursts 
upon  the  ravished  ear.  The  menagerie 
music  that  describes  the  ‘‘Cheerful 
roaring  lion,”  the  “flexible  tiger,”  and 
the  other  animals,  as  well  as  insects 
and  the  long-dimensioned  worm,  is  al- 
ways entertaining.  And  "The  Heavens 
Are  Telling”  and  "In  Native  Worth" 
are  safelv  among  the  masterpieces. 
They  are  as  fresh  and  inspiring  today 


W.he5  ‘ nrST-hUreau  com- 

poser s fame  over  Europe  and  excited 
I the  curiosity  of  Napoleon.  But  Haydn's 
i Adam  and  Rvp  fire  a sorry  couple. 
fried  and  Brilnnhilde  arc  more  primeval  ' 
characters.  Siegfried’s  kiss  was  doubt- 
less such  a one  as  awakened  the  first 
woman.  Haydn’s  Adam  would  not  so 
far  have  forgotten  himself. 

. * . 

I The  performance  of  "The  Creation” 

, closed  the  81st  season  of  the  Handel  and 
||  Haydn.  The  work  done  by  this  vene- 
rable and  honored  Society  this  season 
will  be  discussed  In  the  Journal  next 
Sunday. 

1’Hir.rp  Hale. 

He  is  a bloodless  churl  wiio  does  not  re- 
joice to  see  a beautiful  woman,  perfect  as  to 
tlie  light  of  her  eyes,  the  sweetness  of  her 
lips,  the  colors  and  curves  of  her  form, 

! dressed  with  sufficing  sumptuousness,  spark- 
J ling  with  diamonds  and  sapphires. 

j This  reminds  us  that  elderly  swells 
appeared  yesterday  in  Easter  chest- 
J protectors. 

| ‘‘How  do  you  move  a glass  eye?” 
asked  an  earnest  investigator  at  the 
Porphyry  Club.  “If  I were  you,  I’d 
wait  till  tlie  first  of  Ma}’,”  answered 
Dr.  Harris. 

The  Massachusetts  Audubon  Society 
j speaks  through  its  Secretary  in  touch- 
ing terms  of  the  disappearance  of  the 
Snowy  heron.  Quoting  Chapman,  it 
remarks  epigrammaticaily,  "Woman 
j demanded  from  the  bird  its  wedding 
plumes,  and  man  supplied  the  demand.” 
More  than  ever  do  we  mourn  the  sad 
taking-olf  of  the  Heron  Editor  of  the 
Journal.  He  would  have  fought  gal- 
lantly for  the  Society  with  his  pen,  al- 
though his  constant  state  of  financial 
stagnation  would  have  prevented  his 
becoming  a member— a fellow  Audobon, 
so  to  speak— although  the  fee  of  $L  is, 
no  doubt,  ridiculously  low. 

A Philadelphia  physician  says  that 
he  has  discovered  the  “blue  blood 
corpuscle.”  Of  course,  such  a discov- 
ery could  best  be  made  in  Phila- 
delphia, where  everybody  is  a member 
of  a first  family  except  the  unfor- 
tunates whom  you  do  not  happen  to 
meet.  Dr.  Lauder  Brunton  suggests  an 
origin  for  the  phrase  blue  blood,  or 
sangre  azul,  which  is  supposed  to  have  j 
come  from  Spain.  Before  the  Moorish  | 
invasion  the  rulers  in  Spain  were  all 
of  Gothic  race,  fair-haired,  fair- 
skinned and  with  the  veins  showing 
blue  on  temples  and  hands  as  they 
never  do  in  the  olive-skinned  races. 
He  notes  that  in  one  of  his  famous  pic- 
tures at  Seville,  Murillo  has  painted 
the  Madonna  with  dark  skin  like  the 
women  of  his  country,  whilst  he  has 
given  to  the  Christ  the  fair  complex- 
ion of  a Northern  child. 


II 
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It  is  a singular  fact,  however,  that 
blue  blood  generally  calls  loudest  for 
purification. 

We  observe  with  pleasure  that  the 
jgentlemen  who  attempted  to  open  the 
IWhitinsville  banks  wore  dress  suits. 
Burglars  are  too  often  remiss  in  mat- 
ters of  dress  when  they  are  engaged 
[actively  in  the  practise  of  their  pro- 
fession. 

I Some  one  describes  in  a swoop  of 
rhetoric  the  personal  appearance  of 
Thomas  Hardy.  "His  skin  is  sallow, 
(speaking  of  the  midnight  lamp.”  Mr. 

1 Hardy,  by  the  way,  does  all  of  his 
jwork  in  the  day-time. 

F.  H.  M.  writes  to  the  Journal:  “Pad-1 
erewski  ‘abused’  by  America?  That 
must  be  a proof-reader's  error  for 
‘adored.’  Have  not  our  women',  kind, 
and  ’kinder’  (mine  especially)  killed 
him  with  kindness?  Would  they  not 
(at  the  opportunity)  throw  down  their 
sealskins,  A la  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  into 
the  muddiest  pool,  that  he  might  not 
soil  his  patent-leather  pumps  in  cross- 
ing it?  Have  they  not  pelted  his  nose 
with  nosegays,  his  ears  with  adulation, 
and  our  ears  with  the  tinkety  tunk  of 
his  eternal  Menuet?  Go  to,  Mr.  Gbr- 
litz!”  

To  “Orientalist:”  No.  Miss  Diard’s 
name,  Fatmah,  was  given  to  her  by 
her  father,  a French  soldier  at  Algiers. 
The  other  children  were  named  Kad- 
dour,  Vengeur,  Scoevolla,  Marius  and 
Naomi. 

Mr.  N.  H.  Allen  makes  an  impassioned 
plea  in  the  Springfield  Republican  for 
i quintet  choirs.  Many  organists  will 
protest.  They  have  trouble  enough 
with  a quartet. 

Piet  de  ia  Fauderie,  a French  stamp 
Icolleetor,  has  sold  two  Mauritius 
stamps  of  the  “Post  Office”  variety  for 
| the  sum  of  38,000  francs  to  Mr.  Morse, 
who,  between  his  hours  of  scientific 
labors,  is  a stamp  collector.  The  day 
after  the  purchase  of  these  two  stamps 
Mr.  Morse  was  offered  44,000  francs  for 
them. 

The  Chicago  Evening  Post  replies  as 
follows  to  the  criticism  in  the  New 
(York  Times  that  Mr.  Thomas  in  one  of 
his  concerts  in  New  York  lost  some  of 
the  effect  of  his  climax  by  not  imro- 
! (luting  an  accelerando:  "In  the  old 

days,  when  Mr.  Thomas  was  struggling 
against  debt  in  attempting  to  elevate 
Gotham  musical  taste,  he  had  far  more 
difficulty  in  preserving  his  temper  than 
I preserving  his  tempo,  hut  prosperity  by 


the  lakeside  has  cqfl” lizro 

is  due  to  Mr.  Thomas  to  say  that  Ills 

neglect  in  whooping  up  an  accelerando 
at  the  climax  was  attributable  not  so 
much  to  his  ’amazing  reading’  as  th 
Hie  fear  that  departure  from  a calm  and  j 
regular  tempo  might  he  construed  as 
an  indelicate  desire  to  get  out  of  town 
as  quickly  as  possible.  The  Chicago  ! 
Directors  are  greatly  disturbed  by  tlie 
New  York  criticisms,  and  have  tele-  j 
graphed  to  Mr.  Thomas  that  since  his  I 
‘calm  and  judicial  deliberation’  has  not  I 
pleased  the  musical  hotspurs,  he  Is  at 
liberty  to  whoop  it  up  as  Gotham  taste  I 
requires.  As  one  of  the  Directors  re-  | 
marked:  ‘If  this  effedt  they  speak  of  is 
to  he  made  only  with  an  accelerando, 
let  Mr.  Thomas  get  an  accelerando  at 
once,  and  we’ll  pay  the  bill.’  That’s 
the  sort  of  spirit  that  gives  Chicago  Hie 
finest  orchestra  in  the  world.” 
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Seventh  Concert  of  the  Kneisel 
Quartet  Given  Last  Night  in  As- 
sociation Hall — Mrs.  Henschel 

and  Mr.  Schulz  Assist. 

The  program  of  the  Kneisel  Quartet 
concert  was  as  follows: 

Quartet  in  B flat  major,  op.  07 Brahms 

Three  German  Volkslieder Brahms 

(a)  "In  Stiller  Naeht.” 

(b)  “Schwesterlein.  ” 

(c)  “Mein  Mae  del  Hat  Einen  Ros- 

pnmunct." 

Romance.  “Maigre  l’eclat” Henschel 

Song.  “Auftraege”  Schumann 

Mrs.  Henschel. 

Siring  Quintet,  C major  Schubert 

The  B flat  major  quartet  of  Brahms 
has  been  described  as  the  most  "human” 
or  “accessible”  of  the  composer's  quar- 
tets. This  verdict  seems  unfounded;  for 
is  there  anything  in  this  quartet  that 
approaches  in  haunting  beauty  the 
minuet  in  the  A minor?  But  here  enters 
the  question  of  individuality  in  the 
hearer.  The  relative  beauty  of  two 
admirably  constructed  works  is  not  a 
question  of  fact,  but  one  of  opinion.  If 
a composition  is  ugly  because  its  work- 
manship is  clumsy  or  silly,  then  the 
question  is  one  of  fact.  Who  shall  de- 
cide, however,  between  the  respective 
beauties  of  the  said  minuet  and  the 
scherzo  played  last  night,  in  which  Mr. 
Svecenski  bore  his  part  so  bravely? 
The  B flat  major  quartet  may  be  the 
more  easily  understood  work,  but  sure- 
ly in  warmth  and  in  suggestion  of  the 
supernatural  the  one  in  A minor  sur- 
passes it. 

As  for  the  Schubert  quintet,  what  is 
now  to  be  said  except  that  it  again 
awakened  delight  mingled  with  the  re- 
gret that  follows  prolixity.  To  be  sure 
the  repetition  in  the  first  movement 
was  omitted,  neverti  dess  the  fancy  of 
the  composer  seemed  spun-out  in  spite 
of  the  skill  of  the  players.  And  as  in 
nearly  all  of  Schubert’s  chamber  music 
there  is  a steady  decrescendo  of  in- 
terest. The  droop  of  the  wings  is 
strongly  marked  in  the  scherzo;  only 
in  the  trio  is  there  again  a skyward 
flight.  The  first  two  movements  as  a 
whole  belong  to  that  which  is  best  in 
music  of  this  species. 

Mrs.  Henschel's  singing  of  the  songs 
by  Brahms  and  Schumann  was  delight- 
ful, indeed  memorable.  It  was  so  spon- 
taneous, unaffected,  deeply  artistic.  She 
sang  the  song  by  her  husband  with 
equal  skill  and  taste,  but  the  song  itself 
is  not  worth  the  pains.  Far  more  pleas- 
ing is  Mr.  Henschel’s  “Spring,”  which 
she  gave  in  response  to  a most  hearty 
recall.  ...  , 

The  Kneisel  Quartet  was  at  its  best; 
there  is  no  higher  praise  for  its  per- 
formance. The  last  concert  of  the  se- 
ries will  be  given  the  27th,  when  Mr. 
Joseffy  will  assist  in  Brahms's  Trio  for 
piano,  violin  and  horn,  and  Schubert’s 
Forellen  quartet. 

Philip  Hale. 

If  I be  once  on  horse-backe,  I alight  very 
unwillingly;  for.  it  Is  the  seat  I like  best, 
whether  I be  sound  or  sicke.  Plato  eom- 
mendeth  it  to  be  availefull  for  health:  and 
Plinie  affirmeth  tlie  same  to  be  health. 'ul! 
for  the  stomacke,  and  for  the  joynts. 


We  are  delighted  to  learn  that  the 
window  dressers  are  aware  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Horse-Show.  A print 
shop  in  Boylston  Street  is  a fine  speci- 
men of  the  timely  attractive. 


It  is  an  excellent  week  for  butchers 
to  sell  horse-meat.  Mr.  Paur  should  ( 
substitute  the  overture  to  “The  Bronze  j 
| Horse”  for  the  "Jessonda”  overture 
announced  for  Saturday  night. 

Not  without  symbolic  reason  did  the 
Horse-Show  open  Easter  Monday,  for 
the  horse’s  head,  which  protrudes  out 
of  the  window,  represented  in  Helle- 
nic tombs,  and  preserved  in  Germanic 
customs,  is,  for  man,  a symbol  of 
resurrection. 

Taverner,  alas,  has  fallen  into 
strange  company.  Here  is  his  new 
friend,  “A  Playgoer,"  who  has  been 
Insisting  on  the  necessity  of  signed 
dramatic  criticism.  Yet,  “A  Play- 
goer” behind  the  screen  of  anony-  I 
mousness  shoots  arrows  barbed  with 
j malice  at  men  who  have  sinned  griev- I 
I ously  in  that  they  have  dared  to  differ 
with  him  in  opinion.  Taverner  in 
former  days  was  a kindly  soul  in  spite 
of  his  club-house  cynicism.  Does  he 
enjoy  the  priggish  flings  of  his  col- 
I league? 

The  ancients  were  careful  in  the  nam- 
ing of  their  horses,  as  the  curious 
reader  will  find  by  consulting  "PI!n- 
nianae  Kxercitationes  in  Solinum”  and 


other  familiar  books  thaT  are  la  every 
library.  Here  are  the  names  of  some 
racers:  Eagle,  Seagull,  Northwind, 

Lightning,  Dapple,  Fear,  Wolf,  Falcon, 
Crow,  Mouse,  Handsome,  Terrible,  Flea. 


The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  speaks  of 
“The  Trumpet  Major”  as  "Mr.  Hardy’s 
latest  book.”  After  such  a break  it  is 
! not  surprising  to  find  the  Bulletin  de- 
; scribing  (hat  grim  sermon  on  morality, 
l “Jude,  the  Obscure,”  as  "salacious.” 
' Ton  to  one,  the  reviewer  has  never  read 
the  novel  he  so  grotesquely  abuses,  for 
"salacious”  is  the  last  adjective  that 
can  be  justly  applied. 


There  are  several  horses  that  are  not 
at  the  Show  and  their  absence  is  se- 
; riously  felt.  (1)  The  favorite  of  Julius 
Caesar,  a horse  with  feet  almost  like 
those  of  a man.  (2)  Bucephalus  with  a 
bull’s  head  on  his  shoulder.  (3)  The 
horse  that  guide  the  golden  eye  of 
Heaven.  (4)  The  horse  that  accompa- 
nies Briinnhilde  in  her  suttee.  (5)  The 
.mysterious  White  Steed  of  the  Prai- 
ries, large-eyed,  small-headed,  bluff- 
chested. There’s  a long  list  of  ab- 
sentees. 

Are  not  “Into  the  Great  Unknown"  1 
and  “Called  to  His  Reward”  conflicting 
lines  in  a display-head,  lines  that  are 
calculated  to  enlarge  the  sorrow  of  the 
mourners  ? 


In  Tuscany  the  whooping-cough  is 
called  the  horse-cough,  and  it  is  thought 
that  the  cough  is  cured  by  giving  the 
children  to  drink  the  foam  from  the; 
horse’s  mouth,  or  causing  them  to  drink 
in  the  water  where  a horse  has  been 
drinking. 

Truth  in  Boston  tells  this  story  of  a 
member  of  the  Legislature.  “ ‘I  think 
you  undervalue  him,’  said  an  associate. 
T watch  his  course  closely,  and  unless 
I sec  very  good  reason  to  do  otherwise, 

I go  against  him.  So  far  the  rule  has 
done  me  good  service,  and,  so  long  as  I 
am  there,  I hope  he  will  be  there,  too.  j 
He  saves  me  lots  of  trouble.’  ” 


If  you  wish  to  protect  your  horse  from 
thieves,  dig  a little  hole  before  him  and 
put  into  it  ninefold  grass  and  some 
hairs  from  his  mane  and  tail.  Then 
trace  his  left  fore-hoof  on  the  ground, 
and  take  out  carefully  the  earth  within 
It,  and  shake  it  into  the  hole,  while  you 
repeat  these  lines: 

“A  straw,  a hair! 

May  you  never  be  hungry! 

May  he  who  steals  you  die! 

Like  the  hair  and  the  straw, 

May  he  go  to  the  ground! 

Kartli,  these  things  to  thee! 

May  a sound  horse  be  mine!” 


It  was  on  April  7,  1883,  that  de  Nittis, 
the  painter,  said  wine  developed  in  him 
acuteness  of  sight.  “Once  I drank  at 
a London  club  two  or  three  glasses,  and 
going  home  In  a hansom,  I .saw  the 
street  ‘all  painted.’  ” This  is  not  an 
extraordinary  incident.  Let  us  hear 
from  any  Councilman  whose  home  is  a 
hack.  Will  he  deny  that  no  impression- 
ist ever  saw  such  blatant,  dazzling 
colors? 


The  kind  master  who  wishes  to  pre- 
vent the  Night-mare,  viz.,  the  Hag, 
from  riding  his  horse,  who  will  some- 
times sweat  at  night,  should  hang  in  a 
string  a flint  with  a hole  in  ’ it  (natur- 
ally) by  the  manger;  but,  best  of  all, 
they  say,  “hung  about  the  horse's 
neck,  and  a flint  will  do  it  that  hath  not 
a hole  in  It.” 


“The  real  reason  for  discontinuing  the 
course  in  modern  novels  at  Yale  is  that 
the  reading  of  such  works  as  ‘Esther 
Waters’  is  still  looked  upon  at  New 
Haven  as  a dangerous  exercise  for  stu- 
dents.” But,  on  the  contrary,  “Esther 
Waters”  should  be  used  at  Yale  as  a 
' text-book,  for  it  is  a powerful  protest 
‘against  the  practice  of  betting. 

We  breathe  freer.  Mr.  Deland  will 
still  continue  to  give  the  Harvard  eleven 
his  advice. 

The  Jiorse  foaled  of  an  acorn  is  the 

gallows. 

And  what  a wealth  of  slang  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  word  horse.  Salt  horse, 
known  to  sailors,  Is  said  by  Clark  Rus- 
, sell  to  work  out  of  the  pores,  “and  it 
contributes  to  that  mahogany  complex- 
ion common  to  sailors,  which  is  often 
: mistakenly  attributed  to  rum  and 
weather.”  But  of  other  terms  here- 
after. 


Pensee  d’Automne., . . f A . ■ ■ .Massenet 

Miss  Franklin. 

Slavlache  Tanze  No.  1 Dvorak 

Cantilene  Nuptiale Dubois 

Vito  Popper 

Mr.  Schulz. 

Overture,  “Midsummer  Night’s  Dream” 

Mendelssohn 

Ttepent'.r  Gounod 

Miss  Franklin,  'cello  obbligato,  Mr.  Schulz. 
Hungarian  March Berlioz 

The  instrument  was  played,  or  con- 
ducted, by  Mr.  Vincente  Toledo,  and 
Mr.  C.  C.  Parkyn.  And  here  you  will 
observe  at  once  that  the  Aeolian  brings 
confusion  into  musical  terminology. 
The  "gentleman  that  presides  at  the  in- 
strument,” or,  to  quote  an  esteemed 
contemporary,  is  “at  the  instrument” 
instead  of  being  before,  behind,  under, 
or  on  top  of  it— is  he  a player?  Is  he  a 
manipulator?  Or  is  he  a steerer?  He  is 
busv  with  hands  and  feet;  but  the  in- 
strument, in  a certain  sense,  plays  it- 
self. Steerer  is,  perhaps,  the  fitting 
word-.  To  call  him  an  aeolist  would  be 
to  confound  him  with  any  one  of  the 
learned  sect  mentioned  by  Swift  in  “A 
Tale  of  a Tub."  It  Is  the  aeolian  that 
disembogues  tempests  of  wind  in  fortis- 
simo passages.  The  steerer  rides  in 
the  whirlwind  and  directs  the  storm; 
he  is  not  primarily  the  cause  of  the 
tempest. 

Now,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  steer- 
ers  yesterday  did  not  fully  display  the 
merits  of  the  instrument.  Thus  in  the 
accompaniments,  there  was  not  always 
a happy  choice  in  the  registration,  if 
this  term  may  be  transferred  from 
organ  playing  to  aeolian  steering.  They 
did  many  surprising  things  in  the  in- 
strumental numbers,  that  is,  they  al- 
lowed and  encouraged  the  aeolian  to 
imitate  at  times  orchestral  effects  in  a 
wonder-exciting  way. 

The  aeolian  is  undoubtedly  a source 
of  comfort  and  pleasure  to  people  of 
musical  taste  who  are  unable  to  hear 
orchestral  concerts:  and  to  the  lovers 
of  music  who  are  more  fortunate  in  op- 
portunity of  hearing  symphonies,  the 
aeolian  may  well  be  a delight  and  in  a 
measure  a means  lot  education.  That 
works  like  a symphony  of  Beethoven  or 
a symphonic  poem  of  Saint-Saens  can 
be  reproduced  with  marked  effect  and 
without  the  necessity  of  long  and  pain- 
ful finger-drill  on  the  part  of  the  player 
is  indeed  a marvel,  even  in  these  days 
of  startling  invention.  Nor  are  the 
possibilities  of.  the  instrument  confined 
to  selfish  pleasure.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  within  a few  years  churches  will 
be  thus  supplied  with  fugues  and 
solemn  voluntaries,  while  hymns  and 
anthems  may  be  accompanied  by  the 
same  unerring  means.  Nor  may  it  be 
forever  a stranger  to  the  concert  hall. 
There  are  certain  piano  pieces  by  Liszt 
that  played  on  the  aeolian  would  sup- 
ply joy  to  an  audience  without  the 
sight  of  a nervous  and  perspiring 
pianist. 

Mis3  Franklin  and  Mr.  Schulz  by 
the  display  of  their  acknowledged  art 
contributed  greatly  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  audieree. 

The  second  of  these  concerts  will  he 
given  Thursday  evening,  when  Miss 
Lena  Little  and  Mr.  Tlrindelli  will  as- 
sist. The  aeolian  alone  is  well  worth 
hearing. 

Philip  Hale. 

BOSTON  STRING  QUARTET. 

The  Boston  String  Quartet,  assisted 
by  Mr.  J.  C.  Manning,  pianist,  gave  the 
third  and  last  concert  of  its  first  series 
in  Association  Hall  last  evening.  There 
was  a good  sized  audience,  which  in- 
cluded many  musicians.  The  program 
was  as  follows; 

String  quartet  in  C major,  Op.  59,  No.  3 

Beethoven 

Piano  quintet  in  E flat  major,  Op.  44.. 

Schumann 

String  quartet  in  A minor.  Op.  29,  No.  1 

Schubert 

This  Quartet  is  to  be  congratulated 
heartily  on  the  results  of  its  first  sea- 
son. A club  of  this  kind  is  generally, 
like  confidence,  a plant  of  slow  growth, 
but  these  admirable  players  already 
present  rich  fruits  of  their  labor.  The 
men  play  with  enthusiasm,  intelligence 
and  taste.  Their  individual  technique, 
is  used  in  the  service  of  ensemble! 
technique.  It  is  true  that  longer  prac-! 
tice  together  may  bring  a finer  polish; 
let  us  hope  that  the  virility  will  not 
be  lessened,  and  that  strong  sentiment 
will  not  degenerate  into  sentimental- 
ism. The  performance  last  night  was 
marked  by  sturdiness,  large  beauty  of 
tone,  fire,  and  authority.  Mr.  Manning 
gave  an  admirable  account  of  himself. 
Y’oung  as  he  is,  he  plays  with  breadth, 
and  he  has  a style  of  his  own.  His 
future  career  is  to  be  watched  with 
Interest.  Again,  do  we  congratulate 
Messrs.  Sclinitzler,  Hoffmann,  Barle- 
ben  and  Giese. 


On  Wednesday,  ask  of  every  Body  you 
meet,  and  perhaps  Mercury  may  give  some 
one  Vanity  enough  to  grant  you  something. 


Mr.  Frederick  P.  Vinton,  the  portrait 
painter,  claims  that  the  standard  of  art 
in  Boston  is  higher  than  in  New  York. 
Mr.  Vinton  is  a good  - — - Bostonian. 
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First  in  me  Aeolian  Concerts  in 
Steinert  Hall— Third  and  Last 
Concert  of  the  Boston  String 
Quartet  in  Association  Hall. 

4 A concert  was  given  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Steinert  Hall  for  the  purpose  of 
exhibiting  the  Aeolian  as  a concert  in- 
strument, and  as  an  orchestral  succa- 
daneum.  The  program  was  as  follows: 

Vorspiel.  “Die  M- : ‘ersinger” Wagner 

"Kol  Nidrel" Bruch 

Sir.  Sehuiz. 

Danse  Macabre Saint-Saens 


Mrs.  Albani,  courteous  as  of  old,  tells 
the  public  of  her  regret  and  disappoint- 
ment at  not  being  able  to  sing  here. 
Alter  all,  it  is  better  that  she,  not  the 
public,  should  have  been  disappointed. 
Her  last  appearances  in  Germany  and 
England  were  not  triumphal,  if  the  re- 
views of  kindly  but  distressed  critics 
were  trustworthy. 

It  is  like  a long  draught  from  a cool 
spring  to  find  the  Honorable  Jack  Chinn 
of  Kentucky  saying,  “My  father  learned 
me  not  to  look  for  trouble.”  Here  is  a 
public  man  jostled  by  greedy  politicians, 
who  still  clings  to  noble  old  English. 
Did  any  one  ever  shudder  when  Rosa- 
lind on  the  lawn  before  the  ducal  palace 
reminds  her  coz,  “You  must  not  learn 
me  how  to  remember  any  extraordinary 
pleasure?” 

Cuba,  as  well  as  Dahome,  has  its  Ama- 
zons. The  Senorltas  Rosa.  Mercedes,  I 


Angela  and  the  SenoraS  Fiorencia, 
lina,  Paqulta  and  their  slsters-in 
wear  buff-colored  trousers,  slash 
the  machete,  ride  like  furies  and  fight 
like  tigresses.  Of  course,  they  are  all 
of  high  birth  and  rare  beauty.  Perhaps 
Capt.  Burton  was  a far-seeing  man 
when,  in  response  to  the  question  put 
to  him  by  an  Englishman,  “What  shall 
we  do  with  our  old  maids?”  he  replied, 
“Many  might  be  enlisted.” 


Burton  asserted,  in  speaking  of  the 
Dahoman  army,  that  the  systematic 
organization  is  more  logical  and  less 
harmful  than  the  volunteer  furies  who 
urge  men  to  ruin  and  death.  “The 
soldieress,  at  least,  joins  in  the  danger: 
this  thing  does  not,”  He  also  made 
the  statement  that  “many  a fair  form 
was  found  stark  on  the  field  of  Water- 
loo.” The  reports  from  Cuba  are  ad- 
ditional proofs  that  female  warriors 
are  crueler  far  than  their  brethren-in- 
arms.  Even  Ivan  the  Terrible  was  not 
so  ferocious  a ruler  as  Temba-Ndum- 
ba,  who  made  her  subjects  teach  their 
female  children  war;  she  pounded  in 
a mortar  her  own  male  child  to  make 
an  invulnerable  ointment;  taking  a 
husband  at  each  sunset,  she  dined  off 
him  the  following  day— a woman  of 
considerable  reserve  force. 

The  horse  has  many  patron  saints,  as 
St.  Aloi.  St.  Froh,  St.  Laver,  St.  George, 
St.  Michael,  St.  James. 


But  Prof.  Paine  is  heartily  in  favor  of 
opera  in  English,  and  in  the  course  of 
his  remarks  he  thus  speaks  of  that  ex- 
cellent artist,  Clara  Lane:  “Miss  Lane 
deserves  as  much,  credit  for  her  work 
as  does  Mme.  Melba.  Seldom  in  my 
life  have  I found  so  sweet  and  sympa- 
thetic a voice  as  hers.  Her  Marguerite 
was  a revelation.” 


The  Southern  Ulster  (Highland,  N.  | 
Y.),  a paper  long  celebrated  for  its 
orthography,  published  April  3d,  the  I 
following  paragraph:  “General  Harri- 1 

son  gets  married  Monday  to  Mrs.  Dom-| 
mick  in  New  York  than  he  will  take  a| 
marriage  camphane.” 


Senator  Lodge  asserts  that  “the  de- 
tail of  Walsingham’s  secret  machina- 
tions would  fill  a volume.”  We  hasten 
to  explain  that  this  Walsingham  is  Sir 
Francis,  and  not  the  delicately  ad- 
justed newspaper  man  of  today.  “Wals- 
ingham” could  not  be  a machinator, 
or  secret,  if  he  should  try  ever  so 
earnestly.  He  wears  his  joys  and  sor- 
rows on  his  sleeve. 


Let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  even 
in  ruder  days  horse-thieving  in  the 
Western  States  was  the  unpardonable 
sin.  Do  you  remember  the  comments 
of  the  Western  editor  on  the  man  who 
yearned  for  the  horse  of  another  so 
that  he  took  him  by  stealth?  "He  was 
buried  by  those  who  meted  out  to  him 
summary  justice,  not  exactly  attend- 
ing to  law,  but  upon  a more  speedy, 
economical  and  salutary  principle,  and 
a stake  was  placed  at  the  head  of  his 
grave,  on  which  was  inscribed  ‘A.  B. 

B , shot  for  horse-stealing,  July  l, 

I860.’  ” 


The  New  York  Sun  says:  “It  has  been 
sadly  evident  for  some  time  that  th» 
sense  of  historical  veneration  is  grow- 
ing blunt  in  Boston.”  Alas,  in  view  of 
the  effort  to  destroy  the  Bulflnch  front 
and  the  civic  indifference  to  the  pro- 
posed vandalism,  we  cannot  contradict 
the  statement. 

April  8th,  1663,  is  the  date  of  the  first 
playbill  that  issued  from  Drury  Lane. 
The  play  was  “The  Humorous  Lieuten- 
ant.” The  performance  began  at  3 P. 

M.  A box  cost  4s.;  a seat  in  the  pit  2s. 
6d. ; a seat  in  the  upper  gallery,  Is. 

“A  Primer  of  Tennyson”  has  just 
been  published.  Why  Tennyson?  If  it 
were  a Browning  primer,  or  an  edition 
of  Browning  in  words  of  two  syllables, 
we  could  understand  the  necessity  of 
the  publication. 

Prof.  John  K.  Paine  does  not  believe 
in  a “representative  American  school" 
of  music.  In  an  article  published  in 
Music  for  April,  he  says,  “We  have  now 
not  national,  but  international  music, 
and  it  makes  no  difference  whether  I 
compose  here  or  in  St.  Petersburg,  so 
long  as  I express  myself  in  my  own 
way.”  Nor  does  he  believe  that  an 
American  in  writing  a grand  opera 
should  necessarily  choose  subjects  from 
American  history.  “Such  nationalism 
is  beneath  music.” 


| 

Aristotle  was  on  speaking  terms  with  ! 
a horse  that  lived  to  be  65  years  old. 
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“Cavalleria  Rusticana” 
and  “ La  Locandiera.” 


Eleonora  Duse  and  her  company  ap- 
peared last  evening  at  the  Boston  Mu- 
seum in  a double  bill.  There  was  a 
very  large  and  applausive  audience. 
The  first  piece  was  Verga’s  “Cavalleria 
Rusticana,”  with  this  cast: 

Santuzza  Eleonora  Duse 

Turiddu  Mocoa  Carlo  Rosaspina 

Alfio  Ettore  Mazzantl 

Lola  G.  Magazzari  Galliani 

Nunzia  Giuseppina  Solazzi 

Erast  R.  de  Goudron 

Candlla  Nora  Ropolo 

Filcmena  Antoinietta  Bertoldo 

Pipuzza  Gllda  Bonivento 

In  comparison  with  this  simple,  pa-1 
thetic,  harrowing,  realistic  village 
tragedy  of  Verga,  how  artificial  seems 
the  famous  opera  of  Mascagni,  and  how 
impertinent  his  music!  It  has  been 
claimed  by  some  that  the  swift  and  un- 
paralleled success  of  the  opera  was  duei 
chiefly  to  its  libretto,  arranged  skillfully1 
from  the  play.  After  the  wholly  ad- 
mirable performance  of  last  night  I am 
convinced  that  the  claim  is  just.  Per- 
haps the  surest  evidence  is  this:  not 
once  during  the  performance  did  the 
memory  of  Mascagni’s  music  come  into 
the  mind. 

Mr.  MacDowell  has  said  that  a se- 
rious opera  to  be  of  lasting  fame  must 
have  an  element  of  the  supernatural  in 
the  libretto,  or  must  hint  at  it.  This 
statement  may  be  questioned,  but  chief- 
ly by  the  bringing  for  yard  of  a few  ex- 
ceptions, as  “Fldelio.”  Perhaps  it  is 
safer  to  assert  that  “naturalism”  can- 
not be  set  to  music  according  to  recog- 
nized operatic  formulas,  whether  they 
are  the  formulas  of  Mozart.  Weber, 
Rossini  or  Wagner.  For  opera  in  any 
form  is  an  absurdity.  The  moment  the 
; actor  opens  the  mouth  to  sing  the  ab- 
| surdity  begins.  And  so  Massenet  in  his 
interesting  experiment,  “La  Navar- 
] raise,”  where  the  intensity  of  the  mu- 
' sic  Is  not  in  airs,  or  even  phrases  for 
the  singers,  has  possibly  pointed  the 
! way  to  the  future  dramatic  play,  which 
will  be  accentuated  by  music;  where  the 
dialogue  will  be  spoken,  and  a more  or 
less  continuous  orchestra  will  serve  as 
commentator  to  explain,  or  to  rivet  the 
attention. 

How  firmly  and  with  how  few  strokes 
Verga  tells  this  village  episode  of  pas- 
sion. The  subject  is  as  old  as  Sicily; 
it  has  been  known  ever  since  there 
were  men  and  women.  Yet  it  is  ap- 
parently fresh  and  new;  not  on  account 
of  any  interest  excited  by  picturesque  , 
scene  or  costumes  or  use  of  local  color.  I 
That  Alfio  bites  the  ear  of  Turiddu  is 
a mere  extraneous  detail.  The  confi- 
dence of  the  carter,  the  baseness  of 
Turiddu.  the  jealous  vengeance  of  San- 
tuzza are  eternal  and  universal.  And 
in  what  a masterly  manner  are  the 
figures  moved  by  Verga!  The  irony  of 
Alfio  saying  that  his  pretty  wife  can 
put  up  with  his  absence  because  his 
calling  compels  the  absence;  the  meet- 
ing of  the  rival  women;  the  burst  of 
rage  bv  which  Santuzza  compels  the 
death  of  her  false  lover;  the  goodby  of 
Turiddu  to  his  mother;  the  horrible 
duel,  doubly  horrible  because  it  is 
unseen!  Nor  is  there  a false  note. 
Here  there  is  no  exaggeration  for  ef- 
fect, no  sentiment  or  pathos  foreign  to 
rude  villagers.  In  rough  way  rough 
justice  Is  meted  out,  for  who  envies 
Lola  after  the  return  of  Alfio  from  | 
the  fight?  This  is  the  realism  that  is 
not  hard  and  photographic;  it  is  real-  | 
ism  Inspired  by  imagination,  and  con-  ( 
trolled  by  sane  art.  | 

The  piece  was  marvelously  well 
played.  For  the  first  time  this  week 
Italian  players  were  seen  in  an  Italian 
and  at  the  same  time  universal  piece 
which  they  thoroughly  understood.  To 
me  Verga  with  his  “Cavalleria  Rusti- 
cana'’ stands  nearer  the  immortals  than 
does  Dumas  with  his  sentimental  lor- 
ette  or  Sudermann  with  his  poor  victim 
of  paternal  arrogance:  and  in  a play 
that  is  not  foreign  to  their  sentiments 
and  knowledge  the  members  of  Dus6  s 
company  appear  to  great  advantage. 
Dusfi’s  art  and  elemental  emotions  were 
wrapped  in  the  flesh  of  Santuzza.  The 
rare  intensity  of  her  repose,  a repose 
that  is  sombre,  sinister,  or  heart-stab- 
: bing  in  its  pathos,  or  suggestive  of  the 
sterm  of  passion  that  must  surely 
shake  her  frame,  was  as  wonderful  as 
the  denunciation  of  the  guilty  couple  to 
Alfio  when  she  sat  on  the  church  steps. 
Memorable,  too,  was  the  flashing  upon 
her  of  the  inevitable  result  after  the 
fatal  words  had  escaped  the  barrier  of 
her  teeth.  And  of  her  associates  there 
Is  nought  but  praise.  Mr.  Mazzantl's 
Alfio  was  masterly  In  Its  breadth  of 
conception  and  In  finish  of  detail.  Mr. 
Rosapina  w’as  admirable  as  Turiddu. 
His  good  bve  to  his  mother  was  touch- 
ing, yet  without  sentimentalism,  and 
the  scene  between  him  and  Alfio  for 
subdued  tragic  force  and  authority  was 
unsurpassable.  The  minor  parts  were 
all  exceedingly  well  taken. 

The  second  piece  was  Goldoni’s  “La 
1 Locandiera.”  The  cast  was  as  follows: 

Mtrar.dolina  Eleonora  Duse 

Cavaliere  <ii  Rlpafratta Dante  Carelll  I 

Marquis  ’ell  Forltpopolt Ettore  Mazzantl 

Count  <1’  Albafiorlta  Silvio  Bonivento 

Fabrizio  Clro  Galvan  , 

Servant  Nicola  Cortesl 

In  this  delightful  old  play,  so  simple, 
so  cunning  in  its  treatment  of  male 
nature,  weak  and  foolish  when  a pretty 
woman  cajoles  and  flatters,  Duse 
showed  herself  a matchless  comedian. 
The  art  was  such  that  there  w'as  no 
thought  of  art.  The  hostess  amused 
herself  with  Count  and  Marquis,  and 
turned  the  stubborn  Ripafratta  from 
misogyny  to  slavish  amorousness.  And 
all  this  with  inimitable  dexterity  and 
charm  and  grace.  The  wig  In  this 
comedy  only  adorns  the  play-actor;  It 
does  not  shake  its  powder  over  the 
play.  For  Goldoni’s  men  and  women 
are  not  creatures  of  geography  or 
; chronology;  they,  too,  are  eternal  types, 
j Again,  therefore,  were  the  supporting 
members  of  the  company  more  than  j 
| adequate.  Especially  worthy  of  praise  • 
was  Mr.  Mazzantl. 


APOLLO  CLUB  CONCERT. 

The  Apollo  Club  grave  the  fourth 
oncert  of  Its  2oth  season  last  evening 
n Music  Hall  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  B.  J.  Lang.  The  club  was  assisted 
by  Mrs.  Johanna  Gadski  and  Mr.  Geo. 

W.  Fergus  son,  the  latter  a baritone 
singer  new  to  our  concert  stage.  The 
club  sang  the  part  songs,  "An  Autumn 
Oream,”  Pache;  "Sour  Wine,”  Von 
Weinzierl;  "What  I Have,”  Bavarian 
olk-song;  "Come,  Dear  Love,”  Mas- 
enet,  and  Sullivan’s  "The  Long  Day 
'noses."  The  program  embraced  also 
he  more  pretentious  numbers  with 
ilano  accompaniment:  “A  Night  in 

Spring"  fwtth  baritone  solo)  von  Weln- 
,lerl,  "The  March  to  Battle,"  Lund,  with 
jopra.no  and  baritone  solos;  “The  War 
Jong  of  Gamelbar"  Ballard,  and  the 
Cavalier  tunes  by  Stanford  (with  bari- 
tone solo)  entitled,  "Marching  Along," 
"Give  a Rouse”  and  "Boot  and  Saddle." 

Among  these  numbers  to  be  com- 
mended were  Pache’s  “An  Autumn 
Dream”  and  Massenet’s  “Come,  Dear 
Love,”  two  compositions  of  more  than 
ordinary  merit,  which  were  sung  with 
admirable  effect  by  the  club,  being  well 
defined  In  the  articulation,  delightfully 
shaded  and  sustained  in  excellent  cant- 
ablle  form.  And  yet,  these  delightful 
efforts  of  composer  and  singers  brought 
forth  little  or  no  recognition  from 
the  audience,  whose  demonstrations 
throughout  the  evening  only  ap- 
proached a degree  of  spontaneous  ap- 
plause after  the  singing  of  the  Bavarian 
Folk-Song,  a composition  the  simplicity 
and  agreeable  effect  of  which  gained 
the  only  encore  of  the  evening.  Lund’s 
"The  March  to  Battle”  proved  a pre- 
tentious effort  that  failed  to  display 
much  of  originality,  although  It  gained 
some  effect  in  the  strong  unison  pass- 
ages of  the  finale.  Mrs.  Gadski  and 
Mr.  Fergusson  sang  the  solos.  Its 
performance  was  followed  by  an  ab- 
sence of  applause.  Of  Mr.  Bullard’s 
"War  Song”  it  can  be  said  that  It  was 
unlike  the  usual  type  of  war  song,  and 
although  a quintet  of  singers  and  the 
club  gave  it  a commendable  perform- 
ance it  failed  to  arouse  any  enthusiasm 
among  the  audience.  The  Cavalier 
tunes  of  Stanford  are  marked  charac- 
teristic pieces  of  excellent  musician- 
ship  and  were  finely  sung  by  the  club. 
Mr  Fergusson  sang  the  solo  part. 

* In  all  the  work  done  by  the  club 
there  was  that  same  excellence  it: 
dynamic  expression,  good  attack  and 
admirable  intonation  that  has  always 
marked  its  efforts  in  its  concerted  work. 

It  showed  the  careful  training  of  Mr. 
Lang,  and  deserved  more  recognition 
than  was  accorded  It  by  the  audi- 
ence Mr.  B.  L.  Whelpley  played  the 
accompaniments  throughout  the  even- 
ing. Mrs.  Gadski’s  solos  .were  “Der 

Engel”  and  "Traume,”  by  Wagner,  and 
the  Brook  song  from  Damrosch's  "Scar- 
let Letter.”  The  two  songs  by  Wagner 
are  familiar  and  require  no  comment, 
but  of  tile  latter  piece  it  must  be  said 
that  when  given  with  piano  accompani- 
ment, as  on  this  occasion,  the  poverty 
of  its  musical  worth  was  laid  hare  be- 
fore the  most  casual  listener.  Mrs. 
Gadski  has  not  been  in  her  usual  good 
form  this  season,  and  her  efforts  on  this 
occasion  were  not  marked  by  any  high 
artistic  excellence.  To  separate  such  a ! 
singer  from  the  accessories  of  the 
operatic  stage,  and  to  place  her  upon 
the  concert  stage,  makes  more  evident 
the  existing  discrepancies  of  voice  and 
style.  Mrs.  Gadski’s  intonation  was 
frequently  sharp.  The  audience  was 
merely  gracious  in  its  recognition  of 
her  efforts. 

Mr.  Fergusson  did  not  prove  to  be  a 
singer  of  commendable  ^ parts.  his  . 
voice  is  of  ordinary  calibre,  and  he  has 
a bad  manner  of  producing  it.  He  sings 
mostly  with  a rigid,  half  closed  jaw, 
which  makes  his  tones  throaty,  thin  and 
forced.  He  has  a bad  way  of  forcing 
the  tone  above  the  pitch  in  fortissimo 
passages  and  indulges  in  the  erroneous 
habit  of  singing  so-called  "open  tones 
at  times,  all  of  which  erratic  move- 
ments produce  results  anything  bu<. 
agreeable  to  a critical  ear,  and  detract 
from  any  aesthetic  attainments  that  he 
may  possess  in  the  attempt  to  delineate 
the  sentiment  of  his  music.  His  solo 
number  was  the  air  “Vision  Fugitive 
from  Massenet’s  "Herodlade.” 

The  next  concert  of  the  club  will  take 
place  on  Wednesday  evening,  May  5, 
and  will  be  its  25th  anniversary  concert, 
on  which  occasion  the  Apollos  will  have 
as  their  guests  and  assistants  the 
Mendelssohn  Glee  Club  of  New  York. 

Warren  Davenport.  ■ 

MR.  WOODWARD’S  RECITAL. 

Mr.  Sidney  Woodward,  tenor,  gave  a 
pleasant  concert  last  evening  in  Asso- 
ciation Hall.  He  sang  “Comfort  Ye” 
and  “Every  Valley  Shall  Be  Exalted,” 
by  Handel;  “Spirto  Gentll,”  from  "La 
Favorita;”  and  songs  by  Corbett,  Den- 
nfie,  Schubert,  Kroeger,  Becker  and 
Tosti.  He  was  in  fine  voice,  and  he 
sang  with  his  customary  skill  and  feel- 
ing. Mr.  Woodward  was  assisted  by 
Miss  Lottie  Mae  Mackay,  who  sang  "O 
Luce  di  quest  anima,”  and  songs  by 
Hawley  and  Donizetti.  She  added  much 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  occasion,  as  did 
Mr.  Alfred  de  Seve,  the  violinist,  who 
played  a fantasia  by  Vieuxtemps,  a 
caprice  by  Musin,  and,  in  response  to  a 
stormy  eneore,  “Loin  du  Bal."  The  au- 
dience was  appreciative  throughout  the 
concert. 


If  wit  were  always  radiant, 

And  wine  were  always  iced, 

And  bores  were  kicked  out  straightway 
Through  a convenient  gateway ; 

Then  down  the  year’s  long  gradient 
’Twere  sad  to  be  enticed. 

If  wit  were  always  radiant, 

And  wine  were  always  iced. 


Mr.  Bertram  Grosvenor  Goodhue  is  a 
partner  in  architecture  of  Mr.  Ralph 
Adams  Cram,  whose  accomplishments 
are  varied  enough  to  meet  the  demands 
laid  down  by  Vitruvius  in  the  first  chap-  , 
ter  of  his  treatise,  “De  Architectural' 
For  Mr.  Ralph  Adams  Cram  Is  poet,  I 


essayist,  " hfovy  mucTi  ~ rmnrarvtn'Sl.Timt. 
seer,  critic,  besides  being  a rising  young 
Jacobite.  To  the  Easter  number  of  the 
Chap- Bonk  Mr.  Bertram  Grosvenor 
Goodlue  contributes  an  eleven-page  ap- 
preciation of  Mr.  Ralph  Adams  Crain. 
A palpitating  public  now  pants  for  the 
appreciation  by  Mr.  Ralph  Adams  Cram 
of  Mr.  Bertram  Grosvenor  Goodhue. 
Then  the  partnership  will  be  ideal. 


“Mr.  Newell  says  ho  would  much 
rather  work  at  his  anvil  up  in  Jackson- 
ville than  heal  people.”  But  playing  the 
part  of  the  village  blacksmith  is  not  as 
profitable  as  healing  the  credulous  at 
$.1  a heal. 


Wo  may  not  know  the  precise  na- 
I turn  of  the  discus,  but  Mr.  Dana  has 
taught  us  the  beauties  of  the  Discobo- 
lus, “A  Psalm  of  Montreal.”  The  statue 
of  the  discus  thrower  was  stowed  away 
In  a lumber  room  of  that  city;  and  the 
lover  of  ancient  sculpture,  pained  at  the 
discovery,  thus  communed  with  the 
owner  o'  the  lumber  room,  a seasoner 
of  skins  of  Canadian  .owls: 

“And  I turned  unto  the  man  of  skins  and 
said  unto  him: 

■o,  thou  man  of  skins; 

Wherefore  hast  thou  done  this!  to  shame  the 
beauty  of  the  Discobolus?’ 

But  the  Lord  had  hardened  the  heart  of  the 
man  of  skins. 

And  he  answered:  ’My  brother-in-law  Is 
haberdasher  to  Mr.  Spurgeon.’ 

O God ! O Montreal ! 

’The  Discobolus  is  put  here  because  he  is 
vulgar, 

He  hath  neither  vest  nor  pants  to  cover  his 
limbs  withal ; 

I,  sir.  am  a person  of  most  superior  connec- 
tions. 

My  brother-in-law  is  haberdasher  to  Mr. 

I Spurgeon.’ 

O God!  O Montreal!” 


And  when  they  shout  in  one  grand  j 
unison,  "Frederick  St.  George  de  La- 
tour  Booth-Tucker!”  Satan  trembles. 
No  big  drum  is  to  him  as  terrible. 


“The  University  of  California  thinks 
Yale  is  afraid.”  Whatever  may  be  the 
faults  of  Yale  in  her  theories  and  prac- 
tices in  athletics,  she  should  not  be  ac- 
cused of  cowardice. 

Budd  Doble.  “a  catarrhal  name,”  is 
now,  just  as  he  proposes  to  retire  from 
the  turf,  promoted  by  the  impassioped 
reporter  from  the  lowly  station  of 
“driver”  to  the  pinnacled  glory  of 
“reinsman.”  After  his  death— absit 
omen!— he  will  no  doubt  be  spoken  of  as 
“the  late  superb  sulkyist.” 


complaints,  doubtless  Instigated  like- 
wise by  a strong  Imagination  and  mis- 
taken notions  relative  to  religion,  died 
after  self-imposed  abstinence  of  78 
days  from  all  food,  except  a pint  of 
water  dally  and  the  Juice  of  two 
oranges  with  which  he  flavored  his 
water  each  week. 


To  die  in  a horse’s  nightcap  is  to  be 
hanged.  And  there  are  cheerful 
synonyms  for  such  public  farewells; 
as  “anodyn  necklace,  hempen  ellxer, 
horse’s  neckcloth,  horse’s  necklace, 
neckweed,  St.  Andrew’s  lace,  Sir  Trtst- 
am’s  Knot,  Tyburn  tippet.” 

l 0 • 

Keconci  i(Lojuan  uoncert  Given  Last 
Night  in  Steinert  Hall— Miss  Lit- 
tle and  Mr.  Tirindelli  Assisted. 

Steinert  Hall  was  crowded  last  night 
with  an  applausive  audience  that  was 
evidently  much  Interested  ;n  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  aeolian.  Messrs.  C.  C. 
Parlcyn  and  Vincente  Toledo  were  the 
; manipulators,  and  these  were  the 
| pieces  played;  Overture,  “Midsummer 
lj  Night's  Dream;”  “Le  Rouet  d’Om- 
phale,”  Samt-Saens;  Fugue  in  G minor. 

, Bach;  overture,  "Tannhauser,”  Wag- 
ner; pantomime  music  from  “Hansel 
und  Gretel,”  and  march  from  Gounod’s, 

Queen  of  Sheba.” 

! The  manipulators  had  firmer  control 
of  the  instrument  und  they  displayed 
greater  taste  in  registration  than  they 
'did  at  the  first  concert.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  Mendelssohn  overture  is 
icertainly  very  ingenious  and  Mr.  Par- 
ikyn  assisted  in  producing  clever  or- 
chestral imitations.  It  was  also  in- 
jteresting  to  hear  the  great  fugue  of 
Bach,  which  was  played  with  an  ease 
that  must  have  excited  the  envy  of -or- 
ganists present. 

There  is  apparently  no  limitation  to 
the  capacity  of  this  instrument  for  ac- 
comodating orchestral  arrangements. 

I And  yet  we  are  told  the  aeolian  is  still 
comparatively  in  its  infancy;  that  im- 
provements are  contemplated,  which 
will  increase  Its  usefulness.  We  spoke 
| the  other  day  of  the  advantages  of  the 
j aeolian  to  amateurs  and  musicians,  and 
It  is  not  now  necessary  to  repeat  the  re- 
[ marks.  If  the  amateur  finds  pleasure 
in  the  easy  reproduction  of  favorite 
works,  the  musician  is  equally  delighted 
with  the  opportunity  of  displaying  taste 
in  orchestration  through  the  combina- 
tions of  registration, 
j Miss  Little  sang  "The  Lost  Chord" 
j and  an  "Agnus  Dei,"  arranged  from 
music  of  Bizet.  Mr.  Tirindelli,  the  vio- 
linist, played  Walters’s  prize  song  and 
pieces  by  Sarasate  and  himself.  The 
solo  numbers  were  interesting  solely  as  a 
means  of  showing  the  usefulness  of  the 
aeolian  In  accompaniment. 


Apiopos  of  InsOulty,  Dr,  Park  hurst  of 
| /.ion  s Herald  thinks  the  Rev.  Mr  Tav- 
I'lor  a monomaniac  on  poetry;  and  as 
a proof,  lie  cites  the  fact  that  if  any 
edltuv  refuses  to  print  what  Mr.  Taylor 
It  writes  1 ho  reverend  gentleman  abuses 
the  paper.  Then  is  Boston  Itself  a wll- 
derness  of  mania'..-.  Even  the  Trnns- 
jieript  does  not  publish  all  the  letters 
! addressed  to  It. 


I To  K-  D-:  "’o  believe?  that  today  is 
i the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Fanny 
Davenport  (London,  1850)  and  William 
H.  Crane  (Leicester,  Mass.,  1845). 

Two  elders  long  ago  did  not  respect 
Susanna.  One  Eider  today  Is  still  more 
daring;  to  him  even  Boston  Common 
is  not  sacred. 


Dealers  in  horses  should  study  the 
antiquities  of  the  North  American  In- 
dians. Nothing  short  of  whisky  could 
persuade  the  noble  warrior  to  part  with 
a favorite  steed.  If  he  offered  an  ani- 
mal which  he  once  refused  to  trade,  it 
was  because  it  had  become  useless.  He 
i thought  it  dishonorable  to  sell  a horse. 
He  gave  it,  expecting  a large  present. 

Lady  Algernon  imposes  the  limit  of 
(two  dresses  a season  upon  the  anti-  ! 
dress  league,  and  this  is  called  “drastic  I 
severity  of  legislation.!’  But  why  two  j 

dresses?  Will  not  one  suffice?  The  anti- 
dress  league,  by  the  way.  Is  of  long 
standing.  Eve  was  the  first  President 
of  It  for  some  weeks.  So  were  Phryne 
and  the  Lady  Godtva  of  blessed  memo- 
ry. i 

The  genial  Joe  Jefferson  has  again  - 
been  talking  about  his  favorite  "char- 
acters.” Does  the.  dear  man  believe  he 
impersonates  many  characters?  When  1 
he  is  not  Rip  he  is  Joe  Jefferson. 

There  is  no  flaw  in  nature.  If  a man  \ 
shouts  against  a wall,  the  voice  comes  • 
back.  Nature  has  provided  the  onion.  | 
Is  there  no  such  thing  as  an  onion-  ) 
echo,  so  that  when  one  has  eaten  j 
freely  of  the  heavily  scented  vegetable  | 
his  breath  may  return  to  him  as  a dan-  | 
ger-signal,  warning  him  to  shun  his  fel- 
low man? 

A new  Subway  would  be  a deadly 
parallel. 

The  White  House  has  been  disinfected 
—a  temporary  remedy. 

A local  contemporary  speaks  with 
pride  of  “the  well-dressed  Bostonian.” 
Where  is  he?  Does  he  take  his  exercise 
after  dark? 


The  latest  “social  tragedy.”  in  the 
South  reminds  us  of  the  surprising  fact 
that  only  “the  wealthiest  and  most 
aristocratic”  are  plunked  with  lead,  to 
their  lasting  injury. 


We  regret  to  learn  that  the  Lark  pro- 
poses to  be  a 10-cent  periodical.  The 
Lark  is  too  fine  a bird  to  resemble  in 
any  way  whatever  bigger  birds  of 
hoarser  song. 


The  congregation  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Vrooman  “is  satisfied  with  his  teach- 
ings and  does  not  think  he  is  a hetero- 
dox.” The  only  heresy  known  in  Chi- 
cago is  denial  of  the  superiority  of  the 
town  over  other  cities. 

They  say  that  Lieut.  Gen.  Schofield  1 
will  be  sent  to  Cuba  to  discover ' the 
revolution.  He  will  be  provided  with  a 
powerful  spyglass,  test  tubes  and  lit- 
mus paper. 

Ah!  At  last!  The  Playgoefs’  Club 
has  finally  fixed  the  position  of  Alex- 
ander Dumas,  the  younger,  in  the'  lit- 
erary world.  He  was  ”a  master  spirit.” 
Paris  will  now  return  to  its  business 
and  pleasure.  A vexed  question  is  set- 
tled, for  all  time. 


The  decay  of  civic  pride  in  Boston  is 
shown  beyond  dispute  by  the  fact  that 
no  one . has  proposed  to  erect  in  the 
State  House  Park  a statue  in  memory 
of  Mr.  Gilson,  the  inventor  of  baked 
beans. 


Mr.  Julian  Ralph  is  right:  The  waist- 
coat should  not  match  the  coat.  The 
crying  want  of  the  age  is  more  individu- 
ality in  dress.  A flamboyant  waistcoat, 
startling  in  design  as  well  as  color,  is  a 
pleasure  to  the  spectator  as  well  as  to 
the  wearer;  especially  In  Boston,  of 
drab  streets.  The  Earl  of  Mansfield 
shows  his  noble  birth  by  wearing  a 
bottle-green  coat  at  the  age  of  90. 
Should  the  untitled  aristocrats  of 
America  be  thus  outdone  by  an  effete 
Earl? 


Mr.  Charles  Mole,  the  distinguished 
first  flute-player  of  the  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, has  accepted  an  engagement  at 
Nice,  and  will  leave  Boston  at  the  end 
of  the  musical  season.  His  departure 
will  be  a severe  loss  to  the  orchestra. 
Mr,  MolS  leaves  on  account  of  his 
health.  He  cannot  endure  the  mixed  j 
and  versatile  climate. 

It  was  on  the  9th  April.  1788,  that  a I 
young  man  of  a studious  and  melan- 
choly disposition,  troubled  with  some  ' 
symptoms  of  indigestion  and  internal  | 


Brewers  and  bankers,  men  of  odious  omen, 
Auriferous  fellows  of  immense  abdomen, 
Flashy  directors,  with  their  diamond  rings — 
Such  are  the  mass  of  unentitled  kings. 


Can  a nightcap  of  Scotch  whisky  be  j 
called  properly  a Scotch  cap? 

That  “most  celebrated  and  witty”  j 
Spaniard  Don  Francisco  de  Quevedo  as- 
sures us  that  Friday  is  a proper  day 
to  shun  a creditor  or  an  arrest,  or  any 
that  would  sponge  a dinner. 

Mr.  Walter  de  Land  Came  danced 
and  conquered. 

Old  Chimes  declares  that  the  members 
of  the  Duse  company  speak  in  dialect. 

"I  have  seen  three  performances,  and 
I although  I sat  close  to  the  stage,  I have 
not  once  heard  the  words  allegro,  an- 
dante, allegretto,  adagio,  spaghetti,  or 
chianti.” 

Mr.  White  painted  America  very 
black.  At  the  same  time  he  gave  ex- 
cellent advice.  ' There’s  one  thing, 
however,  that  cannot  be  developed  by 
legislation:  healthy  public  sentiment. 

Mr.  John  Wanamaker,  the  travel 
istained  shepherd,  writes  in  a letter  to 
the  dear  flock  that  “the  throne  of  God 
is  just  as  near  on  land  or  sea.”  We 
confess  we  prefer  the  older,  simpler 
version  of  a truly  sublime  thought. 


The  names  of  the  defeated  Greeks  will 
not  stay  put.  FPr  instance,  did  Mr. 
Garrett  overcome  Mr.  "Gourkos”  or 
Mr.  “Gousinkos?”  The  latter  is  the 
prettier  name. 

Mr.  N.  E.  Young’s  instructions  to  the 
base  ball  umpires  sound  like  the  address 
of  a general  to  a forlorn  hope.  They 
are  full  of  lofty  exhortation,  but  there 
is  still  a persistent  note  of  sadness. 

Might  it  not  be  well  for  the  new  thea- 
tre firemen  to  have  full  authority  to  put 
out  the  play  in  case  of  an  emergency? 


j It  is  very  silly  in  Mr.  -3k— jjy..  (Da«is 
j (how  unnatural  this  condensation  looks!) 
:o  be  ashamed  of  "Gallagher.”  The  sto- 
ry is  one  of  his  few. honest  pieces  of 
work.  Nor  do  we  believe  that  Mr.  Davis 
(Is  really  such  a caddish  snob  as  to  re- 
gret that  he  was  once  “a  reporter.” 
Mr.  Davis,  however,  is  a man  of  large 
capabilities. 


It  is  a pleasure  to  see  that  a New 
York  jury  decided  Mr.  Thurber  to  bp  a 
sane  man.  Insanity  Is  only  a question 
of  degree.  Once  in  a while  it  is  a judi- 
cious thing  and  it  promotes  good  feel- 
ing to  give  an  accused  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt. 


There  is  much  talk  about  the  physical 
deterioration  of  the  Greeks.  Nestor 
made  the  same  charge  under  the  walls  ; 
of  Troy. 

And  the  ancient  Greek  and  Trojan  j 
bullies  bragged  as  fiercely  as  any  Cor-  | 
bett  or  Fitzsimmons. 

It  was  on  the  10th  of  April,  1883,  that  j 
our  old  friend  de  Goncourt  thus  de- 
scribed the  nose  of  Zola:  “It  is  an  In- 
dividual nose,  that  asks,  approves,  con- 
demns, Is  gay  or  sad,  and  in  it  is  the 
whole  physiognomy  of  its  owner:  i 
a nose  of  a hunting  dog;  and 
impressions  and  sensations,  divide  the  j 
end  into  two  little  lobes.”  De  Goncourt  ! 
might  have  added,  a nose  that  does  ‘ 
not  quiver  indignantly  at  sewer  smells 
and  garbage  fumes. 


Mr.  Henderson  in  the  N.  Y.  Times 
speaks  thus  pleasantly  of  Lillian  Rus- 
sell In  “the  Little  Duke":  “Most  of 

those  present  went  from  curiosity.  They 
were  anxious  to  see  Miss  Russell  in  .the 
habiliments  of  the  male  sex.  They 
were  mot  disappointed.  They  saw  her. 
There  was  no  escaping  that,  except  by 
closing  one’s  eyes.  It  was  impossible 
to  avoid  remembering  Lady  Jane’s  de- 
scription of  herself:  'Not  pretty— mass- 
ive.’ Miss  Russell’s  exhibition  of  her- 
self was  generous  and  convincing.  Be- 
yond that  there  is  little  to  be  said  of  her 
performance.” 

JbfwOi  f Sf6> 

Heaven  here  below  differs  not  from  that 
above  but  In  her  captivltie,  and  that  above 
differs  not  from  this  below  but  in  her  liber- 
tie. 


The  days  will  soon  be  here  when  per- 
sons wjll  be  sore  infected  with  the 
fever-lurden.  This  disease  has  been  de- 
scribed as  “two  stomachs  to  eat  and 
;none  to  work.”  Is  the  old-fashioned 
term  ever  used  now  in  New  England? 


George  Meredith  looks  upon  the  Amer- 
ican people  as  "the  leaders  of  our  civil- 
ization.” From  America  come  the  most 
piercing  squeals  of  joy  whenever  a 
novel  written  in  the  Meredithlan  lan- 
guage appears. 


As  you  walk  In  the  streets  of  Boston 
you  say  to  yourself  complacently: 
“What  an  ordinary  looking  lot  mankind 
is!”  And  the  first  man  that  meets  you 
and  bows  with  the  grace  and  affability 
peculiar  to  Bostonians  indul  es  him 
self  flatteringly  In  the  same  rf  ectior 


Of  course  the  cheese  trade  will  suffer 
tinder  the  operation  of  the  Raines  liquor 
law.  To  alcohol  cheese  Is  a sponge, 
and  the  drinker  sponges  the  bar  room 
cheese. 

It  surprises  some  that  a man  worth 
a million  and  a half  lived  In  a cellar 
that  was  rented  for  $3  a month.  But  a 
man  that  deliberately  proposes  to  be  a 
millionaire  must  deny  himself  some 
pleasures.  If  he  does  not  deprive  him- 
self of  comfortable  lodging  and  good 
'food  he  sacrifices  himself  in  other  ways 
—thus  he  loses  true  friends,  or  liberty, 
or  honor,  or  self-respect.  The  most  de- 
pressing and  singular  mania  is  the 
mania  of  owning  things. 


The  theatre  claque  in  Paris  has  been 
reorganized.  An  official  director  has 
been  appointed  for  each  theatre,  and  it 
‘will  be  his  duty  to  act  promptly  as 
fugleman  at  critical  moments.  The 


A contemporary-  Speaks  of  the  burn- 
ing of  the  belongings  of  an  old  gipsy- 
woman,  lately  deceased,  as  an  extraor- 
dinary rite.  But  the  gipsies  from  time 
immemorial  have  burned  the  clothes 
and  bed  of  the  deceased  and  most  ob- 
jects closely  connected  with  the  dead; 
furthermore  they  show  their  respect  by 
avoiding  the  mention  of  their  names, 
even  when  they  are  borne  by  other  per- 
sons or  are  characteristic  of  them.  "So 
that  when  a gipsy  maiden  named  For- 
ella  once  died,”  says  Leland,  "her  en- 
tire nation,  among  whom  the  trout  had 
always  been  known  only  by  its  German 
designation,  B'orelle,  at  once  changed 
the  name,  and  to  this  day  it  is  called  by 
them  mulo  madscho— the  dead  fish— or 
at  times  lolo  madscho— the  red  fish.”! 
Such  destruction  of  personal  belong- 
ings is  not  peculiar  to  gipsies,  however. 
Odin  in  Norseland,  for  instance,  decreed, 
by  law  that  the  dead  should  be  burned  : 
and  that  everything  that  had  been] 
their  own  should  be  carried  to  the  pyre 
and  burned  also. 


members  of  the  claque  must  wear  even- 
ing dress.  Gloves  are  forbidden,  prob- 
ably because  they  dampen  hand-ap-j 
plause.  This  story  comes  from  France,) 
but  it  was  published  suspiciously  near 
the  1st  of  April. 


Mohammed  Pasha,  the  “Whirling 
Dervish,"  who  was  married  here  this 
week,  can  now  join  heartily  in  the  song 
of  Seyd  Nimetollah  of  Kuhistan; 

"Lost  in  whirling  spheres  I rove, 

And  know  only  that  I love."  t 


The  profession  of  a whirling  dervish 
is  not  to  be  despised,  and  it  is  strange 
that  some  of  our  rising  young  ath- 
letes do  not  enter  into  it.  The 
sport  is  not  as  dangerous  as  foot 
ball  and  yet  it  insures  per- 

fect digestion.  Travelers  tell  us  that 
the  more  haughty  and  offensive  a der- 
vish is  to  the  people,  the  more  they 
respect  him;  so  he  need  not  envy  in 
this  respect  the  popularity  of  the  pu- 
gilist. Furthermore  if  the  dervish  gives 
vent  to  a whirl  of  passion,  he  is  plying 
legitimately  his  calling,  and  the  law 
cannot  interfere. 


"Antiquarian”  wishes  to  know  our 
authority  for  the  statement  that  Mr. 
Gilson  invented  baked  beans.  We  refer 
him  to  Artemus  Ward,  and  we  know  of 
no  higher  authority. 

The  Sybarites  were  so  voluptuous  that 
they  taught  their  horses  to  dance  at 
their  banquets  to  the  music  of  flutes. 


Perhaps  the  finest  and  completest  spec- 
imen of  a claque  ever  seen  in  Boston  was 
at  the  first  performance  of  Damrosch’s 
dreary  opera,  “The  Scarlet  Letter."  It 
was  a claque  of  fashion,  real  and  al- 
leged. The  applause  was  of  that 
peculiarly  frenetic  kind  that  is  inspired 
only  by  gushing  ignorance.  And  the 
most  amusing  feature  of  it  was  that 
every  jj-edson  was  alleged  in  excuse  by 
the  fuglemen  and  the  fuglewomen,  ex- 
cept the  excuse  of  the  music.  "Mr. 
Damrosch  is  such  a dear  fellow.”  “Mr. 
Damrosch  is  so  generous;  he  invited 
several  poor  girls  to  this  performance.” 
"Mr.. Damrosch  is  very  handsome;  don't 

you  think  so?”  And  again  an  eniighted 
patronage  was  given  to  bad  oysters. 

The  cake-walk  is  an  institution  that 
should  be  encouraged.  As  an  educa- 
tional aid  to  the  community,  it  is  of 
greater  advantage  than  a horse-show 
or  an  artists’  festival.  For  how  few 
there  are  who  know  how  to  carry  them- 
selves with  ease  and  dignity  upon  the 
legs.  It  is  true  the  award  of  a cake 
may  seem  to  the  superficial  observer 
an  insignificant  glory,  but  it  is  not  the 
cake  for  which  men  and  women  strive, 
it  is  that  for  which  the  cake  represents. 
Remember  the  simplicity  of  the  prize 
at  the  old  Olympian  games.  We  hope 
the  day  will  come  when  Music  Hall 
will  be  crowded  with  competitors,  and 
if  a long  list  of  patrons  and  patronesses 
will  contribute  to  such  a result,  we  are 
confident  that  the  "smart  set”  will  not 
be  backward  in  promoting  thus  easily 
the  public  welfare.  Walkers  should  be 
patronized  as  well  as  Imported  scrapers 
on  the  fiddle  and  raw  singers  of  songs 
written  by  local  geniuses. 


It  was  on  the  11th  of  April,  1888,  that 
some  Parisian  clubmen  chartered  a 
yacht  for  a long  sea-loafe.  They  loaded 
it  with  all  sorts  of  good  things,  includ- 
ing pretty  play-actresses,  and  thought 
they  had  forgotten  nothing  that  jogs 
the  joy  of  living.  Just  as  they  were 
about  to  set  sail,  the  mothers  of  the 
young  men  were  disquieted  by  the 
thought  of  shipwreck  and  they  remem- 
bered that  if  there  were  fatal  accident, 
they  should  not  be  able  to  weep  over  a 
tomb  at  POre-Lachaise  or  Montmartre; 
so  the  men  put  in  the  hold  leaden  cof- 
fins near  the  boxes  of  pfitOs  de  foies 
gras  and  the  cases  of  champagne;  as  ! 
soldering  is  not  always  an  easy  task, 
they  laid  in  a goodly  supply  of  solder. 
And  then  they  started  from  the  wharf 
with  a wild  whoop.  Nothing  had  been 
forgotten. 


Twenty -First  Concert  of  the  Boston1 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  Music! 
Hall  Last  Evening — Mr.  Ben 
Davies  the  Soloist. 

The  program  of  the  21st  Symphony 
Concert,  Mr.  Paul-  conductor,  was  as  I 
follows: 

Overture  to  "Jessonda”. . . . ...Spohr 

Recitative,  “Deeper  and  Deeper  Still,” 

and  Aria,  "Waft  Her.  Angels,”  from 

“Jephthah"  Handel 

Symphony  No.  5,  in  E major,  "Le- 

nore" Raff 

"Walther’s  Preislied,”  from  "Die 

Meistersinger" . . . Wagner 

Akademische  Fest-Ouverture,  Op.  80. Brahms 

No  work  was  produced  last  evening 
for  the  first  time,  and  yet  the  “Jes- 
sorda"  overture  was  undoubtedly  new 
to  many  in  the  audience.  The  opera 
itself  is  seldom  heard  in  Germany;  in 
1804  it  was  given  only  six  times  in  that 
country:— in  Cassel,  Danzig  and  Han- 
over. The  age  is  too  nervous  to  enjoy 
the  calm  and  the  mellifluence  of  an 
opera  by  Spohr;  but  the  “Jessonda” 
overture  last  night  was  not  a bit  hope- 
lessly 1823  in  the  introduction;  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  fresh  and  modern.  Only 
the  main  body  of  the  overture  showed 
old-fashioned  treatment,  which,  after 
all,  was  by  no  means  disagreeable. 

The  dead  ride  fast,  and  so  do  sym- 
phonies. Today  Raff  is  the  composer  of 
one  beautiful  symphony,  the  "Im 
Walde.”  Truly  are  there  charming 
passages  in  the  second  movement,  and 
the  start  of  the  first  movement  is  im- 
pressive; but  there  is  too  much  of  Raff 
at  his  worst  in  this  symphony  and  not 
enough  of  Raff  at  his  best.  Take  the 
ending  of  the  slow  movement:  it  seems 
cheap  and  interminable.  The  sentiment, 
too,  is  inclined  toward  sentimentalism. 
Tes.  it  often  falls  into  it.  Pupils  of 
Raff  claim  that  he  wished  the  march 
to  be  taken  as  a Scherzo  and  at  about 
double  the  tempo  generally  observed. 
They  are  not  to  be  shaken  in  this  state- 
ment. Why  should  not  the  experiment 
be  tried?  The  march  would  the  sooner 
be  over.  As  for  the  spectral  ride  in  the 
finale,  it  no  longer  excites  wonder  or 
consternation.  The  neighing  of  the 
horses  may  please  lovers  of  imi- 
tative music — and  this  suggests  the 
happy  thought  of  Mr.  Paur  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  horse  show.  But  it  would 
have  been  better  if  he  had  given  us 
"The  Ride  of  the  Valkyries,”  or  Saint- 
Saens’s  "Phaeton,”  or  even  Auber’s 
overture  to  "The  Bronze  Horse." 

A stirring  performance  of  Brahms’s 
pot-pourri  on  German  student  songs 
brought  to  a close  a concert  that  gave 
much  pleasure,  largely  on  account  of 
the  superb  performance  of  the  orches- 

Then,  too,  Mr.  Davies  sang  the  music 
by  Handel  most  delightfully.  The  reci- 
tative was  declaimed  in  noble  fashion; 
with  breadth,  authority,  dramatic  feel- 
ing, and,  above  all,  with  heroic  ten- 
derness. The  sir  that  followed  dis-  i 
played  this  admirable  singer  in  his  full 
glory.  Here  was  true  Handelian  sing- 
ing, as  we  Imagine  Handel  himself 
wished  it.  For  though  this  German 
composer  was  in  the  aria  thoroughly 
Italianized,  yet  in  his  later  works  is 
there  the  expression,  or  at  least  the 
suggestion  of  English  blood.  Handel, 
indeed,  seems  in  some  of  his  music  to 
represent  the  Englishman  in  his  highest 
development:  courageous,  determined, 
inspired  by  belief  in  a Power  that  is  i 
always  ready  to  help  England,  tender  in  ; 
simple,  mar.ly  fashion.  In  the  air  from 
"Jephtha”  Handel  strikes  a still  higher 
note;  yet  even  here  is  this  queer  dash 
of  English  feeling.  Nor  is  there  any- 
thing to  be  said  of  Mr.  Davies’s  sing- 
ing of  the  air  except  to  thank  him 
most  heartilv  for  the  generous  exhibi- 
tion of  his  natural  gifts  and  acquired 
skill.  In  the  air  from  "Die  Meister- 
singer" he  was  not  as  successful,  al- 
though he  made  a brave  attempt.  The 
trouble  was  that  the  song  does  not 
lie  easily  in  his  voice'.  The  effort  to 
make  effect  on  the  upper  tones  was  too 
apparent.  So  it  is  pleasanter  to  re- 
member his  singing  of  the  Handel) 
music.  I remember  no  finer  singing  of 
Handel  in  this  city  for  several  years; 
Admirable  as  were  the  voice  and  the 
art  of  Mr.  Lloyd,  he  was  apt  to  bej 
phlegmatic  when  he  should  have  been 
most  emotional. 

Philip  Hale. 


ABOUT  MUSIC. 

Work  of  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  the  Past  Season. 

Is  the  Venerable  Society  Ready 
for  Heroic  Remedies? 


Notes  and  Comments  on  Play- 
ers, Singers  and  Pieces. 


The  Handel  and  Haydn  is  a venerable 
and  honorable  society.  During  its  life 
It  has  made  much  for  musical  righteous- 
ness in  Boston.  It  has  shown  courage 
when  there  was  good  excuse  for  timid- 
ity. It  has  introduced  works  of  great 
merit  to  the  musical  public.  It  has 
furnished  the  public  with  the  opportu- 
nity of  hearing  celebrated  singers  at  a 
reasonable  price.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
Voston  institution,  one  that  has  served 
j the  identification  of  the  town.  It  is 
y ' Bunker  Hill  Monument,  the  State 
v,. ' Vise,  Faneuii  Hall,  or  the  Common 
- .,'ore  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the! 
Rapid  Transit  Commission.  Is  the 
h’ory  of  this  society  setting?  Is  the. 
hiurdy  ola  man  at  last  moribund?  Per-, 
Ssh  the  thought! 

+ * * 

And  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that 
Were  ai-e  symptoms  in  this  body  mu- 
sical that  are  disquieting,  that  suggest  I 
the  necessity  of  strong  remedies  to  be 
immediately  applied. 

* * * 

The  development  of  the  Symphony 
Orchestra  from  the  time  of  the  experi- 
ments made  by  Mr.  Henschel,  who  was 
generously  given  the  chance  by  Mr. 
lligginson  to  learn  the  trade  of  con- 
ductor, to  the  year  1 896,  when  the  or- 
chestra is  probably  unsurpassed  by  any 
similar  organization  in  the  world,  has 
been  accompanied  by  a development  of 
“musical  taste  in  the  public  of  Boston. 
Audiences  are,  on  the  whole,  more  crit- 
ical, less  tolerant  of  mediocrity  in  com- 
position or  performance.  SkillfiW  con- 
ductors have  taught  the  majority  of 
music  lovers  that  a man,  however  re- 
spectable he  may  be  as  a citizen,  or 
exemplary  in  his  domestic  relations,  is 
not  necessarily  a good  conductor  be-  j 
cause  he  is  able  physically  to  swing  a 
stick,  or  because  he  has  busied  himself 
for  years  with  music,  as  he  would  have  i 
busied  himself  with  shop-keeping  , or  | 
any  t>-ade  in  which  industry,  persever-  ! 
ance  and  sobriety  are  large  factors  in  j 
success.  Audiences  in  Boston  have  also  i 
been  taught  that  music  did  not  die  with  J 
Mendeloachn;  that  there  are  men  of  to- 
day who  compose  music.  And  there  are  | 
daring  soup  who  are  Impatient  at  the  j 
absusd  reveror>?e  paid  Bach  and  Han-  j 
del,  to  ths-  nesfleet  of  music  that  is  a 
part  oi  our  own  gens.a-tion. 

* 

* 

Now  the  31  an  del  ana  Haydn  Society  j 
last  year  olio.’e  Mr.  B-snjamin  Johnson 
Lang  for  its  conductor,  ft  ia  not  neces- 
sary to  inquire  Into  the  circum- 
sAs.ii.cs-s  ef  his  election.  Whether  the 
cintifie  vraa  e,  hurried  cue  or  the  result 
of  iong  deliberation  ever  the  claims  of 
o til J*r  elans  is  the  business  of  the 
society.  What  Mr.  Lang  as  conductor 
his  done  cr  neglected  to  do  is  the  busi- 
3i«*a  -x!  the  public,  which  justly  feels  a 
pride  in  the  society. 


What  is  t lie  record  of  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  the  last  year?  The  Society  has 
given  two  performances  of  “The  Mes- 
siah," one  performance  of  Verdi’s 
"Requiem.”  one  performance  o::  Bach’s 
passion  Music  according  to  Matthew, 
one  performance  of  "The  Creation.” 
It  has  brought  out  no  new  work;  it  has 
revived  no  work  comparatively  un- 
known. 

I do  not  purpose  at  this  late  day  to 
review  at  length  the  character  of  these 
performances.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  performances  of  “The  Mes- 
siah" were  not.  of  great  distinction; 
that  Verdi’s  “Requiem”  was  sadly  mal- 
treated; that  the  accompaniments  in 
the  Passion  Music  were  conspicuously 
ragged,  and  the  chorus  work  was  for 
the  most  part  lukewarm  and  ineffect-) 
ive;  that  "The  Creation,”  so  far  as  thej 
chorus  is  concerned,  fared  better  than; 
did  the  preceding  works. 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  ac- 
cording to  its  Secretary,  believes  that  I 
its  solemn  duty  is  to  give  two  perform- 
ances of  "The  Messiah”  and  one  of  the 
Passion  Music  each  year.  The  extra 
performance  of  "The  Messiah”  is 
avowed  to  be  simply  for  the  purpose 
of  making  money.  This  is  a laudable 
object,  and  no  sensible  person  will  pro- 
test, provided  he  has  the  privilege  of 
stating  away  from  the  performance. 
Rut  to  what  use  is  this  money -applied? 
V hat  new  work  was  brought  out  last 
season ! None.  Trie  two  concerts  tha/’ 


were  not  devoted  to  the  carrying  out  of 
a solemn  duty  were  consecrated  to  a ; 
shabby  performance  of  Verdi’s  "Re-  ! 
quiem,"  a familiar  mass,  and  a per-  1 
formanee  of  "The  Creation,”  which  has  1 
now  been  sung  in  Boston  66  times  by  i 
this  Society  alone. 

Meanwhile  in  Germany  they  recognize  I 
the  fact  that  Handel  wrote  many  ora-  I 
torios,  and  that  Bach’s  Passion  Music 
is  not  his  only  sacred  work.  Even  in  ! 
conservative  England  the  "Requiem  I 
Mass"  of  Bruneau,  who  is  a much  dis-  ! 
cussed  musician,  was  brought  out  this 
year  by  the  Bach  choir. 

Is  the  Handel  and  Haydn  willing  to 
be  like  unto  a museum  of  antiquities? 

Is  there,  then,  in  Boston  a modern  in-! 
stance  of  Ephraim  joined  to  idols? 

is  the  Handel  and  Haydn  bound  by! 
any  open  constitution  or  secret  oath  to 
consecrate  itself  to  fetish  worship— to 
blind  adoration  of  the  dead  and  their 
works? 

There  was  a time  when  this  society 
gloried  in  the  fact  that  it  produced 
oratorios  and  other  sacred  works  for 
the  first  time  in  this  city. 

* * * 

Let  us  consider  for  a moment  the 
case  of  Mr.  Lang,  who,  as  conductor 
of  the  Handel  and  Haydn,  is  responsible 
for  the  performance  of  chorus  and  or- 
chestra. 

Mr.  Lang  is  a busy  man,  a very  busy 
man.  He  teaches  the  piano,  he  teaches 
singing,  he  teaches  composition.  He  is 
the  organist  and  the  conductor  of  the 
choir  at  King’s  Chapel.  He  is  conductor 
of  the  Apollo  Club.  He  is  conductor  of 
the  Cecilia.  Can  any  one  man  do  all 
these  things  well? 

Grant  that  Mr.  Lang  is  an  ideal  con- 
ductor; is  it  right  that  he  should  be  the 
conductor  of  the  three  chief  singing  so- 
cieties in  Boston?  I admit  his  robust 
health,  his  temperate  life,  his  indomita- 
ble energy.  But  is  it  fair  that  any  one 
man  should  be  the  sole  interpreter  of 
fomposers  who  write  for  choral  socie- 
ties? Must  all  composers  speak  to  us 
with  the  voice  of  Mr.  Lang? 

* * * | 

Mr.  Lang,  no  doubt,  is  fairly  successful 
in  training  picked  singers  in  simple  part 
songs,  unaccompanied,  or  accompanied 
only  by  the  piano.  Certain  concerts 
of  the  Apollo  and  Cecilia  have  proved 
this.  But  whenever  any  concert  in 
which  the  orchestra  plays  an  import- j 
ant  part  is  conducted  by  Mr.  Lang,  thei 
result  is,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  deplor- 
able. This  is  not  a question  of  opinion; 
it  is  a question  of  fact.  Inasmuch  as 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  sings  in  works 
that  demand  an  orchestra  accompani- 
ment, and  often  an  elaborate  accom- 
paniment, Mr.  Lang,  when  conducting 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  naturally  and 
inevitably  appears  to  disadvantage,  and 
the  Society  suffers  with  him.  A man- 
gled performance,  or  at  the  best  a fairly 
respectable  performance,  does  the  So- 
ciety no  honor. 

Nor  is  the  alleged  fact  that  Mr.  Lang 
"has  always  been  interested  in  music” 
or  "has  done  much  for  music,”  or  "ile- 
thn  neoitiot,  ef  conductor  Oil  oc- 

count  of  his  long  service  as  organist 
to  the  Society,”  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. The  only  question  is  this:  “Is 

Mr.  Lang  the  man  for  such  a responsi- 
ble position?”  He  conducted  five  con- 
certs of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  during) 
the  season  of  '95-'%.  In  these  concerts 
he  showed  clearly  to  every  intelligent i 
and  honest  musician  that  he  is  not  the) 
man  for  the  place.  A conductor  who 
has  no  authority  over  an  orchestra  has 
no  business  to  lead  an  orchestra. 

We  are  told  that  Mr.  Lang  is  diligent 
at  rehearsal  in  insisting  On  correct 
pronunciation  of  the  text.  There  were 
people  once  high  in  authority  who  paid  I 
tithe  of  mint  and  anise  and  cummin 
and  omitted  the  weightier  matters  of 
the  law. 

* * * 

The  officers  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
may  say:  "We  cannot  afford  to  produce 
new  works.”  Then  has  the  Society  out- 
lived its  usefulness. 

They  may  say:  "The  people  do  not  I 
wish  to  hear  new  works.”  Is.  the  in- [ 
dorsement  of  the  Society  worth  noth- 
ing? If  it  is  not  worth  anything,  then 
has  the  Society  outlived  its  useful- 
ness. 

They  may  say:  "We  chose  the  best 
conductor  in  town.”  This  would  show 
a sublime  confidence  and  warped  and 
narrow  judgment.  Conductors  in  town 
have  shown  their  ability  to  lead 
serious  works  accompanied  by  orches- 
tra. There  is  Mr.  Osgood;  there  is  Mr. 
Itotoli;  thrre  is  Mr.  Mollenhauer.  Be-  j 
sides  t'q  i r authority,  they  have  ' 
musical  imagination.  Now,  Mr.  Lang 
is  a matter-of-fact  musician;  earnest, 
industrious,  persevering,  but  matter- 
of-fact.  Indeed,  when  a man  is  a 
stickler  for  the  pronunciation  of  a 
syllable  and  loses  the  significance  of  a 
rhythm  or  the  glory  of  a phrase,  then 
suspicion  arises  as  to  his  abilities  as  an 
interpreter. 

. * . 

There  is  now  a well  organized 
monopoly  in  choral  music.  Of  this  , 
monopoly  Mr.  Lang  is  the  President, 
Vice  President,  Board  of  Directors  and 


Superintendent.  While  he  has  Ills 
health,  no  young:  man,  ambitious, 

well  equipped  by  nature  and  training, 
can  hope  for  recognition  in  this  city 
as  a conductor.  While  he  has  his 
health,  no  composer  can  hope  for  just 
Interpretation  of  his  work.  Even  the 
dead  must  he  uneasy  in  their  graves  at 
the  thought  of  misrepresentation  if 
their  oratorios  are  performed  now  by 
the  Handel  and  Haydn.  Every  singer 
of  prominence  who  is  engaged  by  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  will  know  that  he 
or  she  will  be  handicapped  by  the  fact 
that  the  conductor  cannot  control  the 
accompaniment  the  moment  It  passes 
the  boundary  of  simplicity. 

H!  * * 

Then,  too,  the  fact  must  be  admitted 
that  the  day  of  great  choruses— great 
only  in  bulk— is  over.  A society  of 
picked  singers,  like  the,  Cecilia,  under 
the  direction  of  such  a man  as  Mr. 
Osgood,  or  Mr.  Rotoli,  or  Mr.  Moilen- 
hauer,  would  give  a far  more  satis- 
factory performance  of  an  oratorio, 
ancient  or  modern,  than  could  the 

(Handel  and  Haydn  under  Mr.  Lang, 
even  when  the  stars  conspired  to- 
gether to  assist.  The  volume  of  sound 
would  be  more  sonorous  and  impressive, 
j and  there  would  be  attention  to  ex- 
' pression.  No  bulky  chorus  can  shine 
in  nuancirung.  All  that  is  to  be  ex- 
; pected  from  it  is  an  exhibition  of  the 
I simpler  degrees  of  force,  precision  in 
attack,  pure  intonation,  and  ordinary 
attention  to  the  tempo.  Since  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  does  not  often 
show  all  these  qualities,  what  is  to  be 
done  in  the  matter? 

*** 

i Boston  takes  justly  a pride  in  (his 
society;  but  musical  Boston  is  no 
longer  the  easily  satisfied  town  of 
thirty  or  twenty  years  ago. 

Would  not  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
be  a mightier  power  for  musical  good 
if  its  chorus  were  reduced  at  least  one 
half? 

Would  it  not  be  a mightier  power  if 
it  did  not  persist  in  fetishistic  rever- 
ence for  the  dead  and  their  works? 

Would  it  not  be  a mightier  power  if 
it  chose  as  conductor  a man,  not  in  his 
57th  year,  a man  of  musical  feeling  and 
musical  imagination,  a man  of  indis- 
putable authority  over  orchestra  as 
Well  as  chorus? 

* * 

Are  these  too  heroic  remedies?  An 
old  hero  should  be  treated  heroically. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Ysaye  fiddled  last  month,  at  Bor- 
deaux. 

Handel’s  “Samson"  was  given  :n 
Geneva  March  4. 

Leoncavallo  has  been  decorated  by 
the  King  of  Italy. 

Frida  Scotta,  the  violinist,  has  been 
playing  in  Russia. 

Alvaro  Stronconi,  piano  teacher  at 
Palermo,  is  dead. 

"Aida"  was  given  at  Vienna  March 
14  for  the  200th  time. 

The  Mozart  statue  at  Vienna  is  to  be 
dedicated  this  month.  it 

Herv6's  “L’Oeil  Creve  will  be  revived 
at  the  Varieties,  Paris. 

"Tannhiiuser”  has  been  given  for  the 
first  time  at  Marseilles. 

An  orchestral  suite  by  Paul  Viardot 
was  applauded  at  Lille. 

Alma  Fohstrom,  colorature  singer,  is 
triumphing  in  Scandinavia. 

“Tanhiiuser”  has  been  produced  for 
the  first  time  at  Montpelier. 

Sophie  Menter  and  Alexander  Sidoti 
have  been  playing  at  Tifiis. 

Hubay’s  new  Hungarian  opera  “Der 
Dorfiump"  pleased  at  Budapest. 

Miss  Eva  dell’Acqua’s  new  operetta 
"Bachelette”  pleased  at  Brussels. 

Alessandro  Bovroni,  domposer  and 
conductor,  died  at  Assise,  aged  77  years. 

Ernest  Pauer,  pianist  and  composer, 
will  retire  to  private  life  at  Jugenheim. 

Thirty-one  new  operas  and  29  new  ; 
operettas  were  produced  in  Italy  in 
1895. 

Donizetti’s  "Dom  Sebastian”  -Was  re- 
vived lately  at  Prague  with  great  suc- 
cess. 

There  will  be  operatic  performances 
at  Krotl's,  Berlin,  from  May  15  until 
Sept.  15. 

"Florentina,”  an  opera  by  A.  Thier- 
felder,  was  produced  at  Rostock,  I 
March  18. 

"Aiar”  by  Count  Zichy  and  “Die  Rose 
des  Dorfes"  by  Hubay  are  in  rehearsal 
at  Budapest. 

Mary  Howe  and  her  husband,  Wm. 
Lavin  met  with  very  little  favor  in 
"Lucia"  at  Vienna. 

The  opera  orchestra  at  Dresden  is  to  j 
be  increased  by  20  men  and  it  is  to  be 
sunk  in  the  theatre. 

Goldmark’s  new  opera  "The  Cricket 
on  the  Hearth”  was  applauded  wildly 
at  Vienna  March  21. 

Three  performances  of  Sigrid  Arnold-1 
son  in  "Mignon"  at  St.  Petersburg! 
brought  in  over  $40,000. 

The  “Academie  des  Beaux-arls.” 
Paris,  has  chosen  as  an  associate  mem- 
ber Johannes  Brahms. 

Arma  Senkrah-Hofman  (formerly  of 
Boston)  has  contributed  $12  50  toward 
the  Vieuxtemps-statue. 

Ada  Adini  will  sing  Briinnhilde  at 
Vienna.  Sembrich  will  appear  at  the 
same  opera  house  in  May. 

Otto  Roquette,  the  librettist  of  “the 
Legend  of  St.  Elizabeth."  died  at 
Darmstadt,  aged  72  years. 


Lugen  Sandow  is  the  name  of  a 'cell- 
ist in  Germany.  Nothing  is  said  about 
the  secret  of  his  strength. 

An  operetta  singer  at  Vienna,  Julie 
Kopacsi-Karzag,  has  appeared  success- 
fully as  Carmen  at  Prague. 

A monument  (o  Mrs.  Carvalho  will 
be  erected  in  POre-Lachalse.  Antonin 
Mercid  will  be  the  sculptor. 

Antoine  de  Kontski,  now  in  his  79th 
year,  when  last  heard  from,  was  play- 
ing the  piano  at  Singapore. 

Van  Dyck,  the  tenor,  began  an  en- 
gagement last  week  at  the  Monnaie, 
Brussels,  in  operas  of  Wagner. 

The  review  of  the  Symphony  concert 
and  the  local  announcements  are  In 
the  news  Section  of  the  Journal. 

The  Society  des  Instruments  Anciens 
will  make  its  first  appearance  in  Lon- 
don June  15  at  St.  James’s  Hall. 

The  21st  volume  (1895)  of  "Annales  au 
theatre  et  de  la  Musique,”  by  Noel 
and  Stoulilg,  has  been  published. 

Melba  will  not  appear  as  Ophelia  at 
the  Paris  Opera  until  June,  when  Re- 
na.,d  will  take  the  part  of  Hamlet. 

Mrs  Anna,  Pessiak.  formerlv  a teach- 
er of  singing  at  the  Vienna  Conserva- 
tory, died  March  14  at  the  age  of  60. 

“La  Branca  H,"  by  Perez  Aguirra, 
and  "La  Maja"  by  Manuel  Nieto,  ope- 
[ rettas,  met  with  success  at  Barcelona. 
"Hexfliilen,”  a new  opera  by  An- 
dreas Halien,  was  produced  at  Stock- 
holm in  March  with  extraordinary  suc- 
cess. 

Widor’s  “Les  Peeheurs  de  St.  Jean” 
and  a new  opera  by  Erlanger  will  be 
brought  out  at  the  Opera-Comique, 
Paris. 

Clotilde  Kleeberg,  the  pianist,  made 
such  a success  in  Russia  that  she  will 
make  an  extensive  tour  there  next 
winter. 

W.  H.  Clarke  has  been  engaged  for  a 
season  of  English  opera  at  the  Ameri- 
| can  Theatre.  New  York,  beginning 
May  18. 

| Mr.  Emil  Tiferro  of  this  city  has  been 
engaged  as  the  Principal  iof  the  vocal 
department  of  the  University  of  Den- 
ver, Colorado. 


I They  arc  malting  fiddles  now  “with 
double  strings;  i.  c.,  each  of  the  four 
strings  has  a like-tuned  neighbor,  so 
that  the  how  strike's  (wo  strings  in- 
I °*  nnp-  A German  critic  says: 

"There  scents  to  have  been  no  reason 
for  patenting  (his  invention;  no  one 
would  have  stolon  It.” 

When  Auber's  "Macon”  was  revived 
last  month  at  the  Paris  Opera-Comique, 
Carvalho  engaged  for  the  chief  part 
| the  mason  who  is  at  work  In  the  place 
Favart  on  the  new  building.  It  was 
discovered  that  he  had  a good  voice, 
and  after  a day’s  work  he  could  sing 
agreeably  at  night.  This  sounds  like  a 
bit  of  blague. 

Manchester  is  busying  itself  with  a 
memorial  to  Sir  Charles  Haile,  and  at 
a recent  meeting  of  the  leading  citizens 
it  was  decided  to  raise  a fund  suf- 
ficiently large  to  enable  them  to  place 
a bust  or  portrait  in  the  Town  Hall  to 
purchase  his  Immense  musical  library 
[ and  to  found  free  scholarships  at  the 
local  College  of  Music. 

At  the  ninth  Symphony  concert  of 
the  Royal  Orchestra  under  Weingart- 
ner  in  Berlin,  Boieldieu’s  overture  to 
"The  Caliph  of  Bagdad"  was  revived 
to  the  great  enjoyment  of  the  audience. 
As  Mr.  Paur  has  been  reviving  or  intro- 
| ducing  old  overtures,  why  should  he 
not  follow  Weingartner's  example  in 
| the  case  of  Boieldieu? 
j An  Italian  musician,  named  Giorgi, 
has  invented  a new  flute,  simple  in 
construction  and  mechanism.  It  is 
cylindrical-  and  without  keys,  and  is 
held  like  a flageolet.  The  inventor 
claims  to  have  gained  without  the  use 
of  keys,  the  complete  chromatic  scale, 
the  same  compass,  perfect  intonation, 
with  full,  even  and  agreeable  tones. 
The  flute  is  pierced  with  11  holes. 

The  Three  Choirs  Festival  will  be 
held  in  Worcester  this  year  on  Sept. 
8,  9,  10  and  11.  The  principal  novelty, 
“Lux  Christi,”  by  Mr.  Edward  Elgar, 
i will  be  given  , on  the  8th.  There  is 
also  a new  work  by  Mr.  Hugh  Blair, 
j the  cathedral  organist.  In  other  re- 
i spects  the  program  is  composed  of 
I items  more  or  less  common  to  all  cel- 
! ebrations  of  the  kind.  The  festival 
begins  with  "St.  Paul"  and  concludes 
with  the  "Messiah." 


Elia  Russel  will  leave  the  Carl  Rosa 
Company  for  a time,  and  in  the  autumn 
she  will  go  on  a concert  tour  in  the 
English  provinces. 

The  students  of  the  University  of  Bo- 
logna have  produced  an  operetta  writ- 
ten by  them  and  entitled  "II  Matri- 
monio  di  Bombacina.” 

A Greek  "Ton  Schauspiei”  entitled 
Klytaemnestra.”  by  Rudolph  Pro- 
ch&zka,  was  produced — that  is,  in  por- 
tions—at  Eyer  March  24. 

Busoni  and  Sarasate  will  be  the  solo- 
ists at  the  Niederrheinische  Musikfest 
at  Diisseldorf.  and  Richard  Strauss  will 
lead  some  of  his  own  works. 

Nilcisch  met  with  remarkable  suc- 
cess at  Moscow.  One  critic  said, 
What  Rubinstein  was  to  the  piano, 
Nikisch  is  to  the  orchestra.” 

Mrs.  Bellincioni  and  Roberto  Stagno 
will  appear  at  the  Costanzi,  Rome, 
this  spring.  "La  Sorella  di  Marx"  mu- 
sic, by  Setaccioli  will  be  produced. 

A new  overture,  "Eine  Nacht  auf 
Karlstein,”  by  Zdenko  Fibich,  was  pro- 
duced at  a Dresden  Symphony  Concert 
March  13.  It  is  “fresh  and  well-made.’’ 
They  are  giving  Bruch’s  "Moses”  in 
German  cities,  but  neither  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  nor  the  Cecilia  seems  to 
have  learned  of  the  existence  of  the 
work. 


Jules  Ernest  Yieuxtemps,  a distil 
flushed  'cellist,  born  at  Brussels  Marc 
18,  1832,  died  at  Belfast  suddenly.  H 
was  the  second  brother  of  Henri  Vieu: 
temps. 


The  Bohn  Singing  Society  , in  Breslau 
is  giving  historical  concerts.  The  pro- 
gram of  the  filth  was  devoted  to  secu- 
lar  music  in.  England  under  Queen 
Elizabeth. 


Suppe's  posthumus  opera,  "Das 
Modell, ’’  finished  by  Zamara  and 
Stern,  was  produced  at  the  Carl 
Schultz  Theatre,  Vienna,  March  21,  and 
loudly  applauded. 

Brahms  is  making  his  way  in  Paris. 
At  a concert  given  in  Pleyel  Hall  the 
program  was  made  up  of  his  clarinet 
quintet,  piano  quartet  op.  25  and  the 
vocal  quartet  op.  92. 

An  orchestral  composition,  "Marie 
Antoinette,"  by  Angelo  Giacometti, 
crowned  some  months  ago  in  a compe- 
tition at  Brussels,  has  been  played 
with  success  in  Italy. 

Ysaye  is  much  interested  in  the  un- 
published works  of  Albert  Eibenschiitz, 
and  has  brought  them  out  in  concerts. 
Eibenschiitz  is  a Hungarian  who  has 
lived  in  Cologne  and  Berlin. 

An  Italian  opera  company  has  bemi 
engaged  for  three  years  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. A correspondent  writes  "Rus- 
sian opera  and  in  fact  Russian  music 
are  again  in  the  background.” 

Richard  Strauss  brought  out  lately 
m Munich  a “Sturm-und  Drangfantasie 
bursum  Coi'da,’  " by  Alexander  Ritter 
The  expression  of  the  work  is  described 
as  “ethical"  (')  rather  than  poetic. 


•'“'on  HeKKing.  formerly  of  the  B 
ton  Symphony  Orchestra,  played 
Berlin.  March  20,  a polonaise  of 
own,  and  the  andante  and  the  fin 
-rom  Sitts’s  ’cello  concerto  in  A mil 


Mancinelli’s  "Ero  e Leandro,"  which 
will  be  sung  in  concert  form  at  the  next 
Norwich  festival,  will  be  produced  as 
an  opera  at  Covent  Garden  during  the 
season  of  ’97  with  Melba  and  the  de 
Reszkes. 


The  Akademie  dcr  Kiinste  at.  Berlin 
will  celebrate  by  a festival  early  in 
May  its  200th  anniversary.  Joachim 
will  conduct.  The  program  will  include 
Bruch  s "Moses."  Mendelssohn’s  “Wal- 
purgisnacht"  and  a work  by  Kiel 


Mr.  Tracoi,  a young  violinist,  is  giv- 
ing historical  concerts  in  Paris.  The  I 
program  ox  the  first  concert  was  de- 
voted to  works  of  the  17th  century,  and  I 
included  a sonata  by  Fontana.,  a so-  1 
nata  by  De  Biber  and  a chaconne  by 

A/  1 1 n 1 1 J 


\ “M.  de  Nevers"  in  speaking  of  Enrico 

j de  Leva  in  the  Illustrated  Sporting  and 
Dramatic  News  (London,  March  28),  re- 
fers to  Mr.  Augusto  Rotoli  as  follows: 
j "De  Leva  belongs  to  the  group  of 
small  big  men  amongst  his  compeers; 
for  if  we  except  the  late  Caraccioio  and 
the  still  living.  I think.  Rotoli.  both 
great  fellows,  the  cycle  of  Tosti,  Denza, 
Costa,  Leoni,  etc.,  consists  entirely  of 
men  of  unassuming  stature.”  Yes,  Mr. 
de  NeverS,  Mr.  Rotoli  is  still  alive, 
very  much  alive. 

The  Bristol  festival  is  fixed  for  Oct. 
14  to  17.  "Elijah”  will  open  the  pro- 
ceedings on  the  Wednesday  morning, 
and  the  “Messiah"  will  close  them  on 
the  Saturday  night.  Other  choral  I 
works  include  Parry’s  "Job,”  Beetho- 
ven’s Mass  in  D,  and  Sullivan's  "Gold- 
en Legend.”  The  chief  novelties  will 
be  an  unknown  Requiem  by  Gounod, 
an  organ  concerto  by  Prof.  Prout,  a 
symphonic  poem  by  Sir  A.  C.  Mac- 
kenzie, and  an  orchestral  piece  by  Mr. 
Edward  German. 

There  never  was  a more  successful 
school  of  music  from  one  point  of  view 
than  the  Guildhall.  Since  its  founda- 
, tion  in  1881,  36,000  pupils  have  passed 
through  its  doors,  and  the  sum  of  £321.- 
208  has  been  received  in  fees.  At  the 
I present  time  there  are  3654  students  in 
i the  school,  and  the  demand  for  more 
space  is  among  the  greater  problems 
; the  School  Committee  have  to  deter- 
mine. The  fees  for  last  year  amounted 
to  £30,253,  which  gives  an  average  of 
£9  per  annum  for  each  pupil. 

Mr.  Nikisch  will  postpone  his  visit 
to  England  until  the  autumn,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  number  of  instrumental 
concerts  that  have  been  arranged  this 
season.  Putting  aside  the  Philhar- 
monic, there  will  be  Richter  and  Mottl, 
representing  German  art,  and  Colonne 
and  Lamoureux,  from  Paris.  These 
concerts  will  be  practically  given  in 
the  two  busiest  months  of  the  season, 
that  is,  from  the  middle,  of  April  to  the 
middle  of  June.  In  the  autumn  Nikisch 
| will  have  it  more  his  own  way. 

! The  Royal  Choral  Society  will  bring 
its  season  to  a close  on  April  23  with 
a jubilee  performance  of  “Elijah.”  with 
Madame  Ella  Russell  and  Messrs. 
Lloyd  Chandos  and  Andrew  Black  as 
the  principal  vocalists.  Sir  Alexander 
Mackenzie  will  again  conduct,  and  this 
for  the  last  time,  as  he  will  not  permit 
himself  to  be  nominated  for  the  vacant 
post.  It  will  be  the  selection  of  the 
late  Sir  JoseDh  Barnby’s  successor  that 
will  be  the  first  important  duty  of  the 
committee  during  the  recess.  The 
rlp’me  of  T3rr>fp«co»'  Rrirle-p  will  cer- 


tainly receive  due  consideration.  In 
the  meantime  the  choir  will  busy  itself 
with  the  organizing  of  a memorial  to 
its  late  conductor,  to  take  the  form  of 
a bust  of  the  deceased  musician  to  be 
placed  in  the  lobby  of  the  Albert  Hall. 
Should  the  subscriptions  exceed  the 
cost  of  this  memorial,  the  balance  will 
go  to  the  assistance  of  the  fund  being 
raised  for  the  children. 

\JL  r b.  i -a  u 

"Sir,”  replied  the  barber,  “you  do  me  an 
injury  by  calling  me  a chatterer;  on  the 
contrary,  every  one  bestows  on  me  the  hon- 
orable appellation  of  Silent.  I had  six  broth- 
ers, whom  you  might  -with  some  reason  have 
termed  chatterers;  but  I,  the  youngest  of  the 
family,  am  very  grave  and  concise  in  all  my 
discourses.” 


To  he  sure,  there  should  not  be  undue 
intimacy  with  a barber,  but  how  fool- 
lsh  it  is  to  abuse  him  for  traditional 
[raoial  garrulity.  Our  experience  has 
been  such  that  we  marvel  at  the  taot 
and  the  shrewd  sense  displayed  in  con- 
versation by  the  man  that  has  your 
throat  at  his  mercy. 


Dc  Pachmnnn  played  again  last 
month  in  Berlin  and  with  apparently 
far  greater  success  than  on  former  oc- 
casions. The  Allgemeine  Musik-Zei- 
tung  rebukes  the  audience  for  paying 
more  attention  to  certain  eccentricities 
of  ( "\Oiani.-t  than  to  his  art. 


Of  course  poets  and  philosophers 
praise  a complete  outfit  of  hair.  Thus 
Walt  Whitman  exclaims  in  fine  frenzy; 
“Washes  and  razors  for  foofoos— for  me 


freckles  and  a bristling  Deard."  Leigh 
i Hunt  in  a delightful  essay  says  that  ! 
'•the  Emperor  Julian  never  showed  the  j 
luxuriancy  of  his  genius  to  better  ad-v 
vantage  than  in  reviving  the  flowing 
beard.  No  doubt  all  men  should  go 
about  with  whiskers  in  which  the  birds 
of  the  air  would  delight  to  build  their 
nests;  but  when  there  is  a desert  the 
size  of  a silver  dollar  on  one  cheek,  the 
barber  comes  to  the  rescue.  If  the  un- 
fortunate one  cannot  shave  himself. 


Do  women  really  admire  bearded  men? 
They  must,  for  they  love  and  marry 
them.  But  men  seldom  draw  knives  or 
lots  for  the  sake  of  a "bearded  lady." 

But  as  these  thoughts  come  out  of 
the  lather,  the  barber  complained  of 
|the  present  system  of  charging  for  ser- 
vice. “There  should  bo  a scale  of  prices 
regulated  according  to  the  time  taken. 
Jt  is  absurd  to  charge  the  same  amount 
for  an  easy  job  on  a smooth  faced  youth 
and  for  the  task  of  making  presentable 
a man  with  a confirmed,  deeply  rooted,  ] 
1 may  say  prejudiced  beard  that  throws 
out  blue-black  shoots  twice  in  the  ! 
twenty-four  hours.  There  should  be  the  J 
two-minute  shave,  the  five-minute 
phavo,  and  so  on,  the  price  swelling 
with  the  length  of  time.” 


The  Transcript,  naturally,  believes  in  I 
the  expediency  of  expurgating  the 
Bible.  It  goes  so  far  as  to  describe  j 
the  project  as  an  “admirable  move.” 
Jt  also  looks  forward  cheerfully  to  the  \ 
day  when  “the  Bible  need  not  necessa-  . 
rily  be  entirely  eliminated  from  popular 
ipducation.”  But  there  has  been  indi-  j 
vidual  expurgation  of  the  Bible  for  ! 
centuries.  The  sea-robber  who  set  sail 
|with  only  nine  of  the  Commandments 
expurgated  according  to  his  lights  and 
Interests. 


What  we  should  really  like  to  see 
iwould  be  an  expurgated  edition  of  the 
Rollo  books.  It  is  a shame  that  so 
jnuch  valuable  matter  should  be  kept  i 
away  from  children  by  their  thought- 
|ful  parents  solely  on  account  of  the 
hideously  immoral  sentiments  of  Mr. 
[Holiday,  the  father  of  the  unhappy  Rol- 
lo. For  the  word  “immoral”  is  not  I 
'synonymous  with  “obscene,”  although  < 
good  people  in  Boston  and  other  cities  ' 
lot  the  English  speaking  world  would  : 
have  it  so-.  A prig  is  immoral,  and  Mr. 
[Holiday  is  a prig  of  colossal  propor- 
tions. 


Then  Jonas  is  not  a person  to  be 
commended  unreservedly  as  a model. 
He  is  the  type  of  the  New  Englander 
who  would  cut  down  a noble  elm  so 
that  a tar  walk  would  thereby  be  the 

shortest  distance  between  two  points. 
The  very  prudence  of  Jonas  is  immoral. 

It  has  no  trust  in  Providence.  We  have 
always  suspected  Jonas  of  a double 
life. 

What  became  of  Jonas?  He  probably 
rose  to  high  positions  of  trust.  He 
was  a Selectman.  In  the  absence  of  a 
deacon,  he  passed  the  plate  In  church, 
and  his  boots  squeaked  ostentatiously 
as  he  went  up  the  middle  aisle.  We 
have  always  hoped  that  his  real  char- 
acter was  exposed  before  he  died;  that 
he  was  caught  in  a low  boozing-ken  in 
the  city,  or  that  he  ran  away  with  the 
fortune  of  a blind  orphan  girl. 

What  did  Judge  Robert  Grant  mean 
by  this  singularly  vague,  cryptic  state- 
ment! “But  when  I compare  the  Har- 
vard student  of  today  with  the  Har- 
vard student  of  the  70s,  I cannot  help 
thinking  that  if  a man  makes  the  most 
of  his  opportunities,  he  has  a grand 
chance?”  Or  what  did  he  say,  is  per- 
haps a fairer  question. 

The  de  Reszkes  will  not  sing  at  Bay- 
reuth. Their  press  agents  have  already 
begun  to  call  Oosima  Wagner  names. 

The  New  Y'ork  Times  speaks  sensibly 
about  legislation  against  big  hats  in 
theatres:  “Without  waiting  to  be 

coerced,  the  majority  of  women  in  this  , 
city  have  decided  either  to  wear  ex-  | 
tremely  small  hats  in  places  of  amuse- 
ment or  to  remove  the  big  ones  on  ' 
reaching  their  seats.  The  question,  j 
after  all,  is  simply  one  of  manners  and  | 
morals;  both  must  be  in  a bad  way 
when  laws  are  really  needed  to  enforce 
the  principles  of  ordinary  courtesy.” 

It  seems  the  real  reason  of  with-  ] 
drawal  of  the  course  in  modern  novels 
at  Yale  was  this:  the  success  of  Prof.  ' 
Phelps  disturbed  the  days  and  the 
nights  of  other  members  of  the  Faculty. 

, It  is  queer  that  nobody  has  interviewed 
Prof.  Bob  Cook  in  the  matter. 


W.  ( ^ 6 

Taverner  speaks  ep  bravely  in  Time 
and  the  Hour  against  the  proposed  de- 
struction of  the  Bulflneh  State  House, 
"this  crowning  act  of  vandalism.”  But 
when  he  says  "I  have  been  surprised  at 
the  indifference  of  our  local  newspa- 
pers to  the  hostile  move  against  it,"  he 
does  the  Journal  Injustice.  We  refer 
our  honest  and  esteemed  friend  to  the 
editorial  columns  of  the  Journal. 


Make  me  over  in  the  morning, 

From  the  rag-bag  of  the  world! 

Scraps  of  dream  and  duds  of  daring. 
Home-brought  stuff  from  far  sea-faring 
Faded  colors  once  so  flaring, 

Shreds  of  banners  long  since  furled! 
Hues  of  ash  and  glints  of  glory, 

In  the  rag-bag  of  the  world! 


The  X-rays  may  or  may  not  be  sound 
waves,  nevertheless  they  are  making  a 
good  deal  of  noise. 


Col.  Ingersoll  has  climbed  slowly  and 
steadily  from  the  humble  first-story 
position  of  “rising  young  Infidel"  to  the 
turreted  height  of  "greatest  living  ag- 
nostic.” 


Chicago  can  now  boast  of  having  had 
the  most  variegated  Sunday  function 
that  was  ever  celebrated  in  any  so- 
called  Christian  city.  “The  Lord's 
Prayer  in  unison,”  the  parable  of  the 
good  Samaritan,  a two-hour  sermon  by 
Ingersoll,  and  the  hymn  "Blest  Be  the 
Tie  That  Binds.”  The  audience  was 
admitted  "only  by  ticket.”  Of  course, 
there  were  ‘‘100  representative  citizens” 
on  the  stage. 


Helena  Schimpf  sues  her  husband, 
George  Schimpf,  for  divorce  on  the 
ground  of  his  chronic  spring  fever. 
“Schimpf,”  young  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, is  the  German  for  disgrace,  dis- 
honor; and  also  outrage,  abuse.  Insult. 
What’s  In  a name? 


We  regret  that  the  new  hotel  in  Bos- 
ton is  to  be  known  by  “the  distinctive 
title”  Hotel  Touraine.  What’s  Touraine 
to  Boston  or  Boston  to  Touraine?  Are 
there  no  names,  Indian  or  Colonial, 
Revolutionary  or  of  later  years,  that 
might  be  chosen  here  for  streets  or 
apartment  houses,  or  taverns?  In  the 
Back  Bay  is  there  snobbish  admira- 
tion of  the  English;  and  even  in  the 
South  End  there  are  second-class  public 
houses  with  ridiculously  pretentious 
names.  Touraine  Is  not  terra  incog- 
nita; the  Queen  of  Navarre  ha^  sung 
about  it  Ir.  “The  Huguenots,”  and 
Yankee  families  have  sojourned  at 
Tours  to  learn  French  in  its  purity. 
The  name  Touraine,  forsooth,  “will  be 
In  keeping  with  the  French  style  of  ar- 
chitecture to  be  employed.”  Here  again 
Is  an  evidence  of  the  Indisposition  of 
Yankees  to  look  with  favor  on  anything 
peculiar  to  their  race.  French  architec- 
ture, a French  name,  and  no  doubt 
French-German-Irish  cookery.  "Whip- 
ple’s Hotel”  would  have  given  at  once 
a character  to  the  new  inn. 


A print-seller  was  talking  yesterday 
of  the  delightful  old-fashioned  prints 
of  eminent  pugilists,  horses.  Generals, 
and  beauties  that  were  some  years  ago 
found  in  the  country  taverns  of  New 
England.  “It’s  hard  to  find  them  now; 
the  little  towns  have  been  thoroughly 
’colonized.’  ” Was  this  term  of  his  own 
invention,  or  is  it  a slang  word  used  by 
dealers  In  referring  to  all  that  pertained 
to  the  comfort  and  glory  of  old  Colonial 
houses? 

The  Haute  Auvergne  is  a newspaper 
that  has  a stiff  policy  and  a generous 
vocabulary.  The  other  day  it  made  an 
editorial  onslaught  on  413  priests,  call- 
ing them  "black  ravens”  and  "a  pack 
of  cassocked  wood-lice,”  names  that 
are  not  exactly  pretty  in  any  language, 
not  even  in  courteous  French.  The 
priests  with  good  reason  prosecuted  the 
paper.  The  Tribunal  de  Saint-Flour 
made  this  decision,  worthy  of  Judge 
Bridlegoose.  “It  is  no  injury  to  call 
a man  a black  raven,  but  it  is  defama- 
tion of  his  character."  The  paper  was 
fined  16  francs  for  an  amende,  and  415 
francs  for  damages.  This  leads  the 
Dally  Messenger  to  remark:  “We  hope 
the  415  curgs  spent  their  franc  judicious- 
ly. Much  can  be  done  with  a franc, 
and  if  any  man  likes  to  call  us  a black 
raven,  or  even  a wood-louse,  he  may  do 
so— on  the  terms  laid  down  by  the 
Tribunal  of  Saint-Flour.” 


Mr.  Henry  C.  Merwln,  who  knows  as 
much  about  horses  as  about  the  law 
(and  his  knowledge  of  the  law  has  been 
openly  praised  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States),  rises  to  remark, 
“Horse-show  judges  have  a consider- 
able power  of  determining  what  types 
of  horses  shall  be  preferred  and  shall 
be  bred;  and  they  are  much  in  danger, 
owing  to  the  powerful  influence  ex- 
erted by  the  ’boxes,’  of  preferring  the 
purely  ornamental  to  the  useful.”  Alas, 
Mr.  Merwln.  “the  powerful  influence 
exerted  by  the  ’boxes,’  ” is  felt  here  In 
drama  and  music  as  well  as  in  horse 
flesh,  and  too  often  with  absurd  or 
disastrous  results. 

Hopper  and  Daniels  Play 
in  New  Comic  Operas.  I 


Truth  in  Boston  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  not  less  than  one  million 
bicycles  of  all  grades  will  be  made 
in  this  country  this  year.  The  ques- 
tion naturally  arises,  how  long  will  an 
absurdly  high  price  above  the  cost  of 
production  be  charged  for  the  ma- 
chines? As  Truth  in  Boston  says,  “It 
costs  considerably  more  to  sell  a 
‘wheel’  than  it  does  to  make  it.”  Boston 
is  in  many  ways  an  expensive  town  to 
live  in.  The  price  charged  for  the 
renting  of  a bicycle  by  the  hourx:is 
nearly  double  here  what  is  asked  for 
a bicyf/le  of  the  same  make  rented  for 
the  same  time  in  Inland  cities  and 
summer  resorts. 


This  reminds  us  that  a London  cor- 
respondent claims  that  accounts  of  al- 
most dally  accidents,  many  of  them 
fatal,  to  "lady  cyclists,”  as  he  chooses 
to  describe  female  bicyclists,  are  sup- 
pressed by  the  local  papers,  although 
Inquests  have  been  held  and  witnesses 
examined.  The  explanation  of  this 
silence,  he  suggests,  Is  "tnat  the  man- 
ufacturers of  the  machines,  bent  on 
running  the  boom  for  all  it  Is  worth— 
and  probably  it  has  nearly  culminated 
— have  taken  steps,  the  nature  of  which 
It  is  difficult  to  understand,  to  pre- j 
^vent  the  appearance  of  anything  in  the] 
ysnapers  hk-iv  to  r.  -t  thr-tr  trade.”  I 


“El  Capitan,”  a comic  opera  in  three 
acts,  libretto  by  Charles  Klein,  music 
by  John  P.  Sousa,  was  produced  last 
night  for  the  first  time  on  any  stage 
bv  the  De  Wolf  Hopper  Company  at 
the  Tremont  Theatre.  Mr.  J.  S.  Hiller 
was  the  conductor.  The  cast  was  as 
follows: 

Don  Errico  Medigvia Do  Wolf  Hopper 

Senor  Amabile  Pozzo Alfred  Klein 

Dom  Lutz  Cazarro Thomas  S.  Guise 

Count  Hernando  Verrada Edmund  Stanley 

Scaramba  John  W.  Parr 

Montalba  . Harry  P.  Stone 

Nevado Robert  Pollard 

Gen.  Herbana  Louis  Shrader 

Estrelda  Edna  Wallace-Hopper 

Isabel  Bertha  Waltzinger 

Princess  Marghanza Alice  Hosmer 

Mr.  Klein,  the  librettist,  is  the  brother 
of  Mr.  Klein,  the  comedian,  who,  in 
“Wang”  expresses  his  passion  for  beer 
In  tones  that  pluck  at  the  heart-strings 
of  the  hearer  and  haunt  his  memory 
forever  ufter.  Mr.  Klein,  the  librettist, 
does  not  strike  so  sympathetic  a chord. 
Yet  is  the  idea  of  the  book  sufficiently 
ingenious  and  interesting. 

The  “locale,”  to  quote  the  language 
of  the  program,  is  Peru,  but  neither 
Yncas,  nor  the  domesticated  llamas  and 
alpacas,  nor  the  wild  vicunas  are  in- 
troduced. As  the  time  is  the  “six- 
teenth century,”  there  was  a fine  op- 
portunity for  making  the  great  Ynca 
Huayna  Ccapec,  one  of  the  leading 
characters,  but  Mr.  Klein  preferred  to 
handle  Spanish  viceroys,  ex-vlcefoys 
and  Peruvian  insurgents. 

The  story  is  of  a viceroy,  with  a 
cowardly  disposition  and  a massive 
wife.  He  has  been  seldom  seen  by  his 
people;  the  chamberlain,  Pozzo,  has 
heard  their  complaints  and  petitions. 
So  that  when  there  is  triumphant  rebel- 
lion it  is  easy  for  the  Viceroy  to  pass 
himself  off  as  "El  Capitan,”  an  expect- 
ed and  bloodthirsty  revolutionary,  who 
really  died  on  the  voyage  from  Spain, 
and  was  never  known  to  the  insurgents 
except  by  reputation.  Then  follow  nat- 
ural complications.  The  Viceroy  has 
persuaded  the  chamberlain  to  play  the 
part  of  Viceroy,  and  the  por  t devil  is 
imprisoned,  awaiting  execution. 

The  daughter  of  the  chief  rebel  falls 
in  love  with  the  Viceroy  Capitan,  and 
the  marriage  hour  is  fixed.  Given  these 
premises,  and  the  experienced  operetta- 
geer  will  draw  easily  and  accurately 
his  conclusions.  Of  course  the  Capitan 
turns  out  to  be  an  arrant  coward,  but 
the  Spanish  troops  arrive  in  time  to 
save  him,  and  all  ends  merrily.  The 
story  with  Its  ramifications  is  told 
clearly,  and  the  incidents  are  decently 
connected.  I am  unable  to  judge  of  the 
merits  of  the  lyrics,  as  there  is  no 
printed  book,  and  the  enunciation  of  the 
singers  was  not  always  distinct.  The 
lyrics  that  were  heard  appeared  to 
limp. 

The  dialogue,  except  the  fat  portions 
allotted  to  Mr.  Hopper,  is  without  dis- 
tinction, and  Mr.  Hopper’s  lines  are 
evidently  in  great  measure  the  work 
of  Mr.  Hopper,  and  therefore  written 
in  the  Hopperian  dialect.  This  man  of 
erudition,  with  the  assistance  of  Mrs. 
Hopper,  proved  conclusively  that  the 
Spaniards  and  the  Peruvians  of  the 
16th  century  were  familiar  with  the 
game  of  poker  and  that  tl*ey  foresaw 
Mr.  Reed  of  Maine  as  a Presidential 
I candidate.  Indeed  it  looked  at  one  time 
as  though  the  Viceroy  would  anticipate 
the  centuries  and  sing  of  Casey  at  the 
Bat. 

Mr.  John  Philip  Sousa  is  known  on 
two  continents  as  the  march  king,  or 
the  march  Emperor— 1 am  not  sure 
which  is  the  correct  title,  and  it  Is 
well  to  be  accurate  in  such  matters. 
He  is  also  justly  esteemed  as  the  con- 
ductor of  a brass  band  that  has  given 
many  people  much  pleasure.  For  the 
best  of  his  marches  I have  a hearty 
admiration,  whether  they  are  thundered 
forth  joy  his  men,  ground  out  by  a 
piano-organ,  or  whistled  by  some  ac- 
complished lad.  But  because  a man  has 
composed  sHrrlng  marches  and  can 
conduct  <_  military  band,  it  does  not 
follow  that  he  has  a talent  for  making 
operetta  music. 

Mr.  Sousa,  in  the  first  place,  does  not 
display  In  this  operetta  that  which  may 
be  called  the  musical-dramatic  instinct. 
The  librettist  has  given  him  several 
good  opportunities  for  showing  dra- 
I matic  feeling,  as  in  the  scene  where 
the  daughter  of  the  Viceroy  is  expected 
to  tell  in  song  of  the  excellent  charac- 
teristics of  her  father,  who  is  at  the 
time  dsgulsed  as  "El  Capitan.”  No  one 
of  these  opportunities  has  been  im-  i 
proved.  The  humor  of  a situation  is  j 
never  accentuated  by  the  music.  There 
are  no  fine  or  broad  touches,  vocal  or 
instrumental,  that  assist  the  situation. 

Then  tnis  operatta  is  singularly  poor 
in  genuine  melody.  With  the  possible 
exception  of  the  frequently  occurring 
refrain  of  the  Capitan’s  song,  the  duet 
that  opens  the  third  act  and  the  refrain 
of  “the  typical  song  of  Zanzibar,” 
there  is  no  good,  honest  tune.  Therd 
is  much  of  the  padding  that  helps  stuff 
out  a march;  there  is  little  music  that 
is  spontaneous  and  at  the  same  time  of 
definite  purpose.  Nor  is  the  chief  march 
—for  there  are  many  marches,  and  the 


Fehuvlans  soem  to  navenrven  in 

tempo,  as  the  Viennese  In  Operetta  eat. 
drink  and  love  in  waltz  movement- 
equal  to  those  that  made  their  com- 
poser famous.  There  is  a monotony  of 
rhythm,  there  is  an  almost  constant 
abuse  of  the  orchestra. 

I wonder  what  Mr.  Sousa  would  do  if 
he  were  denied  pulsatile  instruments. 
He  seems  unhappy  when  the  drums 
and  the  triangle  and  their  neighbors 
are  not  vigorously  at  work.  When  the 
orchestration  is  simple — and  this  is  of 
infrequent  occurrence — there  is  little 
skill  exhibited;  and  when  it  is  more 
ambitious  it  is  noisy,  not  full  and  so- 
norous. Mr.  Sousa  must  rid  himself 
of  the  thought  of  his  brass  band  before 
he  will  be  truly  successful  in  operetta. 

Now  an  audience  that  crowded  the 
theatre  applauded  with  vehemence. 
There  were  encores  and  double  encores/ 
and  triple  encores;  there  were  curtain 
calls;  there  were  shouts  for  composer 
and  librettist;  there  were  speeches  by 
Mr.  Hopper  and  Mr.  Sousa;  there  were 
"floral  tributes"  and  there  were  all  the: 
evidences  of  popular  rejoicing.  Nor 
are  the  reasons  for  this  demonstration 
beyond  conjecture. 

For  the  costumes  are  costly  and  gor-| 
geous  in  the  extreme.  The  scenery  is 
remarkably  good.  Seldom,  if  ever,  has 
any  operetta  been  presented  here  in 
such  a sumptuous  dress.  The  chorus 
girls  are  most  pleasing  to  the  eye.  The, 
composer  appeals  constantly  to  the  au-! 
dience  by  the  use  of  rudimentary 
rhythms,  and  while  this  use  is  to  the 
musician  an  abuse,  the  public  delights 
in  such  rhythm  strongly  marked  byj 
percussion  instruments.  There  is  the 
glory  of  the  name  of  Sousa,  a name  to 
conjure  with.  There  is  thg  popularity 
of  Mr.  Hopper,  not  to  be  ignored,  al-, 
though  you  might  be  at  a loss  to  ex- 
plain the  alluring  qualities  of  his  art. 

And  yet  the  fact  remains  that  any  one 
of  the  best  marches  of  Mr.  Sousa  is 
much  more  to  his  credit  as  a musician 
than  is  the  whole  of  this  operetta. 

* * . 

The  performance  itself  does  not  call 
for  extended  criticism.  Mr.  Hopper 
was  in  his  most  Hopperian  vein.  He 
has  natural  advantages  as  an  operetta 
comedian;  his  height,  his  voice,  his 
knowledge  of  sports,  and  the  minute 
daintiness  of  Mrs.  Hopper.  As  in  other 
operettas,  so  in  this;  Mr.  Hopper  was 
our  old  gagging  friend,  Mr.  Hopper. 
And  as  there  are  many  who  are  fond 
of  him,  applause  shook  the  roof  when- 
ever he  spoke  or  moved  or  stood  still. 
Mr.  Klein  as  the  Chamberlain,  caused 
me  to  think  of  him  longingly  as  the 
negro  in  “Wang.” 

Mrs.  Hopper  is  as  constant  to  Mrs. 
Hopper  as  Mr,  Hopper  is  to  Mr.  Hop- 
per. Miss  Waltzinger  sang  well  the 
music  that  is  not  often  worthy  of  her 
vocal  ability.  Miss  Hosmer  played  a 
conventional  amazon  of  a wife  In  a con- 
ventionally amazonian  manner.  The 
other  members  of  the  company  were, 
as  a rule,  adequate.  For  a first  per- 
formance everything  went— or  rather 
marched— with  uncommon  regularity. 

Philip  Hale. 


:!  In  tie  name  of  the  Prophet— Figs! 

As  long  as  the  Senate-1  debates  the 
case  of  Col.  du  Pont,  it  Is  still  on  the 
bridge. 


Now  that  blockades  are  so  frequent 
and  so  tiresome,  street  cars  should  be 
provided  with  libraries  of  novels  and 
works  on  philosophy.  Treatises  on 
engineering  . ,nd  reports  of  Rapid 
Transit  Commissions  might  be  of  edu- 
cational advantage.  The  West  End 
Company  might  at  least  supply  each 
car  with  files  of  the  daily  newspapers. 
It  would  not  be  necessary  to  furnish  a j 
paper  for  each  passenger.  If  the  con-  1 
ciuctor  is  a college  graduate,  or  oven  if 
he  has  an  agreeable  voice,  he  might.1 
read  the  news  aloud,  instead  of  In-  j 
dulglng  In  repartee  with  the  driver  im- 
mediately behind  him. 


"Griffo  got  an  awful  punching.”  We 
are  glad  of  it,  so  glad  that  we  leap  into 
the  air  and  crack  our  heels  together 
thrice.  Not  that  we  have  any  personal 
prejudice  against  Mr.  Griffo,  who,  by 
the  way,  ascribed  his  defeat  to  “a  se- 
vere cold,  which  would  not  admit  of 
his  speaking  above  a whisper.”  (Think 
for  a moment  what  a puny  creature 
Corbett  would  be  if  he  were  to  lose  his 
voice.)  Mr.  Griffo  is  undoubtedly  the 
master  of  "a  marvelous  defence”  and  in 
other  ways  an  ornament  to  his  sex,  but 
his  name,  derived  from  Griffiths, 
arouses  hostile  . feeling  In  the  pale 
breasts  of  timid  men.  The  name  Is 
aggressive,  irritatlhg,  bellicose.  It 
suggests  the  disagreeable  child  at  the 
boarding  house  table  who  after  grouty 
jsilence  suddenly  glares  about  him  and 
shrieks  out,  "I  wish  I had  a dagger.” 
The  mother  says  in  prepitiatory  tones, 
"Why  do  you  want  a dagger,  dear 
Johnny?"  “Because  I’ll  ‘ like  to  dag 
somebody.” 
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Is  it  possible  that  certain  estimable 
persons  object  to  the  Hon.  Frank  Jones 
ias  Trustee  because  he  happens  to  be  a 
brewer?  Do  they  not  know  that  in  Eng- 
land there  is  a covered  bridge  which 
jleads  directly  from  the  brewery  to  the 
storehouse  of  peers?  Have  they  not 
.the  charity  of  the  Ordinary  of  New- 
gate, who  did  not  refuse  to  drink  a 
bowl  of  punch  with  Mr.  Jonathan  Wild, 
“as  it  Is  nowhere  spoken  against  In 
gcrlpture?” 

And  yet  beer  was  known  in  Palestine, 
as  well  as  in  Egypt.  There  was  the  an- 
cient zythus,  as  well  as  the  modern 
Arabian  boozah  (an  ill-omened  name); 
there  were  the  shecar  and  the  chomets. 
.There  was  then,  as  now,  a mighty  dif- 
ference in  the  brewing.  The  Arabian 
jBimasuy  affirms  that  ale  prepared  from 
parley,  cloves  and  rue  is  prejudicial  to 
|the  head;  but  that  prepared  from  fine 
bread,  mint  and  parsley  forms  good 
.chyle  and  is  a help  to  the  stomach.  The 
great  philosopher  Aristotle  points  out  a 
curious  distinction  between  a numb  in- 
duced by  beer  and  that  induced  by 
other  drinks:  “They  that  are  overcome 
jby  any  other  liquor  fall  to  the  right, 
ithe  left,  or  forward,  or  backward.  They 
that  are  heavy  laden  with  beer  always 
fall  backward.” 


Fourth  Vocal  Chamber  Concert  in 
Association  Hall  — A Program 
Devoted  to  Songs  of  Goethe  and 
Heine. 

The  fourth  in  the  series  of  Vocal 
Chamber  Concerts  was  given  last  even- 
ing by  the  Old  South  Church  Quartet. 

Mrs.  Tippett,  Miss  How,  Messrs.  Want 
and  Babcock.  Miss  Berry  was  the  ac- 
companist. The  program  was  made  up 
of  songs  of  Heine  and  Goethe  set  to 
music  by  Sullivan,  Mendelssohn,  Franz, 

Chadwick,  Beethoven,  Schumann, 

Henschel,  Schubert,  Raff.  There  were 
solo  pieces,  duets  and  quartet. 

This  program  was  the  most  interest- 
ing of  the  series  thus  far  developed. 

The  choice,  which  must  have  been  em- 
barrassing on  account  of  the  richness 
of  material,  was  catholic  and  often 
happy. 

Of  course  individual  taste  might  re- 
gret the  absence  of  this  or  that  setting; 
thus  Henschel’s  “Es  war  ein  alter 
Konjg”  is  far  inferior  to  either  Rubin- 
stein's or  Grieg’s;  for  the  melody  is 
forced,  and  there  is  labor  In  the  ac- 
companiment rather  than  any  one 
truly  dramatic  touch.  The  duet  of 
Schubert,  "Nur  wer  die  Sehnsucht 
Kennt,”  with  its  unmeaning  sweetness 
reminded  one  by  contrast  of  the  tragic 
pathos  and  passion  of  Tsehalkowsky’s 
Immortal  twpe.  Then  the  mere  fact 
that  such  a personal  cry  of  yearning 
was  set  in  duet  form  by  Schubert  see 
incredible.  On  the  other  hand 
quartet  music  of  Mendelssohn  is  ci  ,) 
nected  inseparably  with  "An  Old  B 
mance”  of  Heine.  It  is  a pity  that 
one  of  Stscherbatscheff’s  songs 
Heine  was  included  In  the  prograi 
There  Is  a set  of  six  by  this  straw  it  A correspondent  sends  this  story.  A 
Russian  that  is  worth  the  attentio  veterinary  surgeon  attended  a horse  in 

Sohn?'17  1"DeriSTSd,Sidlsr ' 1st  die  Kttb U Newton  Highlands.  "He  found  a lump 

— — ■ — - in  the  animal  s shoulder  and  had  to  cut 

Into  it.  Underneath  the  skin  he  found  a 
’-mail  cup-llke  hole,  out  of  which  he  . 


M.  W.  D.  writes  to  the  Journal: 
"What  Is  the  derivation  of  the  verb 
‘putter?’  It  is  current  with  us  (New 
Hampshire),  meaning  ‘To  do  light 
.■work’  or  ’chores.’  A ‘puttering  job’  is 
a piece  of  work  requiring  time  and 
patience,  but  not  strength.”  In  West- 
ern Massachusetts  and  Vermont  thirty 
(years  ago  "putter"  meant  “to  work  in 
a lazy,  ineffective  way.” 


We  do  not  know  the  derivation  of  this 
dialect  word,  but  we  suppose  it  to  be 
the  same  word  as  "potter,”  which 
means  in  Northamptonshire  "To  go 
pbout  in  a slow,  awkward  manner; 
■working,  but  making  little  progress,” 

I and  also  “To  pry  Into  other  persons’ 
concerns.”  The  Craven  dialect  knows 
lalso  “potter”  to  “confuse,”  as  in  “don’t 
.potter  me,”  and  “potterment”  Is  “an 
■P inexperienced  workman.”  In  Lincoln- 
<ij  shire  “pottering”  means  “slow,  idle,  in- 
dolent.” Is  the  word  "pwuddlln,”  (Wor- 
. L f ershire)  “doing  a little  work,  mak- 
■ Ir  “h  i pretence  at  work”  of  close  kin? 


Nacht,”  "Der  Asra”  (more  Orients 
even  than  the  famous  song  by  Rut 
insteln),  “Vergifted  sind  meine  Liedev 
and  “Die  Ilse.” 

The  Quartet  sang  well  together  ai 

showed  indisputably  the  evidence  c • of  the  skin  having  been  previously 

ler.g  association;  the  intonation  was 
not  always  pure,  and  the  soprano  and 


£. 


iok  a five-cent  piece.  There  was  no 


the  bass  occasionallv  contributed  alter- 
nately to  this  defect.  The  Quartet  in 
the  matter  of  expression  was  too  ln.-j 
dined  to  sentimentalism,  but  at  its  best 
it  gave  much  pleasure.  The  solo  num-, 
bers,  In  which  each  singer  took  part,' 
were  applauded  heartily. 

The  fifth  concert  will  be  given  April: 
21  bv  the  Trinity  Church  Quartet,  with 
Mr.  McLeod  as  the  accompanist.  The 
text  of  the  songs  will  be  by  Shaks- 
peare.  „ 

Philip  Hale. 


Jut  or  torn.  This  is  no  fish  story.” 
No,  indeed,  it’s  a horse  story  and  an 
excellent  one.  We  have  no  disposition 
to  doubt  it.  The  horse  was  probably  j 
laying  up  something  for  a rainy  day. 


All  is  operetta  grist  that  comes  to 
Hopper. 

Janitors  in  Boston  should  be  com- 
pelled to  pass  an  examination  in  weath- 
er prophecy. 

Mrs.  Antoinette  Haskell  has  begun 
her  second  term  as  Mayor  of  Topeka. 
She  speaks  in  silvery  tones— free-sil- 
very tones. 


You  are  right,  dear  Transcript, 
"brainy”  Is  a "disagreeable"  word. 
We  regret  to  say  that  It  Is  used  chiefly 
In  the  United  States,  and  the  instance 
we  can  find  Is  In  "Sex  and  Education” 
(1874).  Mr.  Farmer  of  England  refers 
to  “brainy”  as  “a  strange  word  curious- 
ly derived  from  Its  legitimate  noun 

root."  

No,  no!  Mr.  Jefferson  levy,  the. 
present  owner  of  Montlcello,  Is  not  a 
descendant  of  Jefferson.  Ask  any 


member  of  the  first  families  of  Vir- 
ginia about  It,  and  see  him  rear,  and 
paw  the  air.  Sah!  But  Mr.  Levy  is  one. 
of  the  first  families  of  Israel,  and  may 
well  smile  at  modern  claims  to  high 
descent. 


I “O  brothers,  we  rejoice  and  are  at  ease.'  , 

"And,  brothers,  wo  in  sorrow  work  ant  Pearls,  and  ' , \ 

watt  ..  enriched  with  the  s ime  trimming. 

"Tour  dirges  drown  our  daintiest  melodics. ” broad  belt  of  mauvi  \el\et  also  ( 

■ I riches  the  waist;  one  end  falls  almcsl 
tho!  to  the  ground,  and  Is  finished  with  a 
Greek  cross.  Ai'ound  the  head,  is  a 
tuiet  of  the  same  colored  ve.vet,  last- 
I cited  with  unpolished  silver  clasps 


‘Yea,  dirges,,  but  the  dirges  of  your  fate 
“What  cry  Is  tills  that  comes  upon 
breeze ?” 

“The  cry  of  Lazarus  calling  at  the  gate.’ 


There  was  a time  when  America  was  i lelily  carved.’ 
regarded  as  the  refuge  of  the  needy  — 
and  the  oppressed  of  the  old  lands.  The 
country  longed  for  settlers.  "Unclel 
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| First  Song  Recital  of  Marie  Brema 
and  Plunket  Greene  in  Copley 
Hall — Miss  Jessie  Shay’s  Recital 
in  Chickering  Hall. 


Mr.  Greene 

I Wonne  Der  Wehmuth Beethoven 

I Mad  Bess  Purcell  (1680) 

Der  Doppelgaenger  Schubert 

I Von  Ewiger  Liebe Brahms 

I Er  ist  Gekommen  Franz 

I Shepherd's  Cradle  Song* Arthur  Somervell 

I A Protest  Maude  Valerie  White 

| Come.  Lassies  and  Lads,  old  English 
melody. 

Miss  Brenta. 

Duets: 

I Der  Engel  , Rubinstein 

Tritt  auf  Brahms 

Weep  Ye  No  More  Waddington  Cooke 

The  Heralds  of  Spring  . . . Waddington  Cooke 
Miss  Brema  and  Mr.  Greene. 

Miss  Brema  is  a woman  of  great 
temperament,  who  has,  unfortunately, 
not  mastered  the  important  rudiments 
of  sane  vocal  art.  In  the  bloom  of  her 
life  she  hesitated  between  the  theatre 
and'  the  opera-house.  Today  she  is  a 
dramatic  personality— not  a singer.  It 
is  true  that  by  her  voice  she  often  com- 
pels hearty  admiration,  if  the  hearer  is 
willing  to  forget  the  requirements  of 
vocal  art;  but  this  use  of  the  voice 
i would  have  undoubtedly  been  more 
effective  in  purely  dramatic  perforin- 
l ances.  It  is  also  true  that  in  certain 
respects  si.  • sang  better  yesterday  than 
| on  former  occasions.  Thus  her  attack 
was  more  precise,  her  abuse  of  the 
portamento  was  not  as  marked.  But 
Miss  Brema  has  no  sense  of  rhythm, 
iand  rhythm  in  song  is  one  of  the  es- 
sential qualities.  No  one  could  have 
paid  yesterday  that  “Der  Doppelgitn- 
ger”  was  written  in  any  tempo  known 
to  the  moderns.  Then  Miss  Brema  has 
an  unfortunate  habit  of  insisting  on  the 
prominence  of  any  tone  that  is 
naturally  advantageous  to  her,  and  she 
insists  on  exhibiting  this  tone  without 
regard  for  the  meaning  of  the  text  or 
the  musical  period.  Her  singing*  is 
I therefore  spasmodic  and  exaggerated— 

| without  true  elfect  and  without  genuine 
i musical  intelligence.  It  is  a pity  to  see 
natural  gifts  thus  thrown  away.  A 
■woman  of  remarkable  temperament 
[shouts  unrvthmically  and  often  with-' 
’ out  dramatic  excuse. 

Mr.  Gieene  is  naturally  a singer  of  re- 
I fined  taste  who  is  not  wholly  a master 
| of  tone  production.  He  suffers  now 
from  undue  ambition.  He  sings  as 
I though  he  had  been  obliged  to  struggle 
against  an  orchestra  that  had  no  pity 
for  the  human  voice;  as  though  he  had 
been  obliged  to  sing  in  halls  that  he 
cculd  not  fill;  as  though  he  had  been 
obliged  to  sing  music  that  Is  beyand  his 
vocal  capacity.  And  so  yesterday  he 
shouted  almost  continually.  It  made 
no  difference  whether  the  song  was  a 
prayer,  or  a tender  ballad,  or  a cry  of 
j deep  emotion;  Mr.  Greene  braced  him- 
self as  an  athlete  and  gave  too  often  an 
exhibition  of  physical  strength.  He  is 
a singer  from  whom  we  have  a right  to 
| expect  better  things.  It  is  not  too  late 
for  l)im  to  study  himself,  or  to  study 
the  art  of  Mr.  Henschel  and  profit 
hereby. 


Miss  Jessie  Shay,  pianist,  assisted  by 
Mr.  David  Mannes,  . violinist,  gave  a 
concert  last  evening  in  Chickering  Hall. 
The  program  included  pieces  by  Rubin- 
stein (first  movement  from  Sonata  op. 
19,  for  piano  and  violin),  Nicode,  Raff, 
Schumann,  Chopin,  Jadassohn,  Locatel- 
li  (Sonata  in  F minor  for  piano  and  vio- 
lin), Schloezer,  Moszkowski  and  Liszt. 

Miss  Shay,  who  was  born  in  New- 
burg,  N.  Y.,  is  a pupil  of  S.  B.  Mills 
and  Alexander  Lambert.  She  goes  to 
Berlin  this  summer  to  play  in  public, 
and  she  will  play  in  Russia.  Her  tech- 
nique is  well  developed,  and  the  pieces 
chosen  by  her  served  chiefly  to  dis- 
play this  technique.  He*-  touch  is  clear, 
crisp  and  sympathetic.  Her  use  of  the 
pedals  is  skillful.  She  showed  marked 
musical  intelligence  in  the  variations 
and  fugue  by  Nieod£,  and  her  playing 
of  Schumann's  "Bird  as  Prophet"  was 
distinguished  by  poetic  feeling.  Ail  In 
all  she  made  a very  favorable  im- 
pression. It  was  a pleasure  to  hear 
the  sonata  by  Pietrql  Locatelli;  for  al- 
though it  is  of  the  18th  century,  it  is 
In  certain  ways  singularly  modern.  Mr. 
Mannes  played  with  feeling,  but  his 
intonation  was  not  always  pure. 

Philip  Hale. 


Sam  Is  rich  enough  to  give  us  aii  a*  Second  Song  Recital  of  Marie  Brema 

farm,  was  the  refrain  or  a popular  0 

and  Plunket  Greene  in  Copley 
Hall— Harp  Concert  of  Miss  Har- 


■ong.  Today  750  Italians,  who  tied  to 
the  United  States  to  escape  conscrip- 
tion, are  penned  like  cattle  on  ElIUi 
Island,  and  many  <W  them  will  prob-j 
ably  be  sent  back.  We  do  not  say  thatl 
their  detention  is  wrong.  We  merely 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  times 
have  changed. 


riet  A.  Skaw  in  Pierce  Hall. 


'Phil 


East  Aurora!  East  Aurora Where  the 
istine”  survives. 

There  the  Borealis  goes  to  when  the  dear  old 
creature  dies. 

Paragraphs. 


The  first  of  two  recitals  by  Miss 
I Marie  Brema  and  Mr.  Plunket  Greene 
was  given  yesterday  afternoon  in  Cop- 
ley Hall.  Mr.  Victor  Harris  was  the 
accompanist.  The  program  was  as  fol- 
| lows: 

Abendlied  Chr.  Dan.  Schubart  (1790) 

| Ein  Froehllch’s  Gesang,  old  German 
sacred  song  (1630). 

I An  Die  Leyer  Schubert 

Auf  Dem  Kirchhofe Brahms 

Dlmanche  a I'Aube.  old  Breton  melody. 

Arranged  by  Bourgault-Ducoudray 
By  the  Waters  of  Babylon,  old  Welsh 

melody  ..Arranged  by  Arthur  Somervell 
| The  Twa  Sisters  o’  Binnorle.  old  Scotch 

melody... Arranged  by  Arthur  .Somervell 
| The  Little  Red  Fox.  old  Irish  melody... 

Arranged  b^  Arthur  Somervell 


To  Captain  General  Weyler— Send  us 
a carefully  packed  box  of  Havana 
cigars  and  all  will  be  forgiven. 


i Mr.  Robertson,  an  American,  de- 
livered a Pindaric  ode  at  Athens, 
j "using  the  modern  pronunciation.” 
This  was  an  eminently  wise  course  to 
I pursue,  as  nobody  knows  how  the 
i ancient  Greeks  pronounced  their  sonor- 
ous language. 


The  program  of  the  second  recital 
given  last  evening  by  Miss  Brema  and 
Mr.  Greene  was  as  follows: 


Dlchterllebe  

Mr.  Greene. 

The  Hero  a 

Requiem  

Die  Rotosblume. . ( 

Wanderlied J 

Miss  Brema. 

Ich  bin  dein  Baum,  O Gaertner.. 

Schoen  Bluemelein  

Tragoedie  

Schumann 
. Schumann 

Miss  Brema  and  Mr.  Greene. 


The  second  concert  was  again  an  ex- 
hibition of  fiery  temperament  that  often 
disregarded  beauty  of  tone  and  the  indi- 
cated wishes  of  the  composer. 

Miss  Brema  was  not  as  boisterous  as 
she  was  Wednesday  afternoon,  and  oc- 
casionally'there  were  moving  measures 
of  declamation.  When  she  was  effective 
It  was  always  by  means  of  declamation 
and  animal  authority;  the  conviction 
was  hammered  home  by  Amazonian 
strength.  Her  singing,  In  a word,  was 
generally  free  from  singing.  She  took 
all  sorts  of  liberties  with  rhythm,  nota- 
tion and  phrasing.  To  her  the  sixteenth 

The  art  of  dressing  a shnn- windn-v  note  and  the  eighth,  the  half  and  the 
the  art  or  dressing  a shop-windo.v  qUarter,  were  like  the  legs  of  Charles 

is  like  unto  the  art  of  forcing  a card.  Lamb — immaterial.  Nor  was  there  any 
The  spectator  should  be  compelled  to  subtle  suggestion,  nor  was  there  any 
take  what  he 'does  .not  want.  | sensuous  appeal  of  tone.  Miss  Brema,  I 

fear,  Is,  after  all,  a Wagnerphone.  The 


John  V.  Stoppole  in  New  York 
was  fined  $50  for  trying  to  live  up  to 
his  name  by  kissing  Mrs.  Blank.  The 
jury  decided  the  worth  of  the  kiss- 
after  having  seen  the  woman  thus 
complimented. 


We  beseech  you,  gentlemen,  with  the  son§;s  of  Schumann  are  strangely  dis- 

amiroach  of  hot  weather  tnne  rWn  I t?rte.d  when  they  are  spoken  through 
approacn  or  not  weatnei,  tone  down  this  instrument.  Miss  Brema  has  an  in- 

the  colors  in  the  window..  Let  there  be  teresting  Individuality;  a woman  of  in- 
| only  cool  greens  and  gentle  blues  and’  tensity,  who  in  other  days  might  have 
pure  whites.  Let  there  be  no  heating  led  an  army  to  battle  or  inspired  Mac- 
shades  or  inflammatory  nuances.  A ,^th  to  ^mody  d,?ed.s'  or,  fouaded  avfer- 

vent  sect.  But  she  is  not  a singer,  how- 
custaid  pie  flaung  in  a window  laketh  ever  far  she  may  go  as  a declaimer  in 


away  appetite. 


We  should  add  to  Mr.  C.  A.  Dana's 
list  of  ten  books  “indispensable  to  every 


Wagnerian  opera. 


Mr.  Greene  is  a man  of  temperament, 
who  looks  down  from  the  height  of  his 


person  of  American  origin,”  "The  passion  on  the  ruins  of  notes  and 

Household  Book  of  Poetry  ” collected  Phrases  and  rhythms  and  on  mangled 

and  edited  by  Charles  A Dana  composers.  He  hears  the  plaudits  of 

i aries  a.  uana.  those  who  always  admire  the  display  of 

physical  strength;  he  is  content.  He 


q r>  *P  writoo  . physical  Birengin;  ne  is  content,  tie 

' . p-  writes,  apropos  of  a state-  may  destroy  the  body  of  a song,  but  he 

ment  in  the  Journal  about  the  "tubs  is  sure  he  has  caught  the  spirit;  so  was 
and  boards”  brought  over  in  the  May-  path  Krespel  when  he  broke  open  vio- 
.flower  for  washing  clothes*  “You  'ias  t0  make  the  souls  of  them  his  own. 
Green hnrn_w«t».H^.L  V , /ou  ,1  have  heard  Mr.  Greene  in  a small  hall 

Greenhorn  V ashboards  never  had  been  when  he  gave  much  pleasure  by  his 
heard  of.  nor  invented,  at  that  time,  manly  singing  of  simple  ballads.  Last 
They  were  a Yankee  invention  of  about  n*Sht  be  gave  little  real  pleasure  in  the 
a century  ago.”  We  waive  the  discus-  forVgs-  of  Schumann;  for  neither  his 
slon  nf  the  . ...  technique  nor  his  interpretation  was  to 

o the  courtesy  and  the  grammat-  i be  commended.  He  was,  on  this  occa- 
leal  construction  of  this  note;  but  will  sion,  one  of  the  class  of  singers  known 
S.  D.  P.,  or  any  other  person  tell  us  as  "expressive,”  who  in  reality  do  not 
just  when  the  washboard  was  invented  firls  w‘.th  true  musical  expression.  His 
ant  hvn’iinmf  T„  ‘ ’ intonation  was  not  always  sure;  his 

«oooi  In  Webster  s Dictionary  tones  were  inclined  to  be  woolly.  His 

(1838)  the  only  washboards  mentioned  , sense  of  rhythm  was  defective,  as  in 
are  the  ''broad,  thin  plank”  used  in  “A,!s  alten  Marchen  winkt  es."  His 


boats  or  other  small  vessels  and  “the  c?toice  ?f  ‘f.mpo  was  often  open  to  criti 

, , , t a me  pism  In  TJ  i g.  A If Ar»  Roson  T,io.rli 

board  in  a room  next  to  the  floor.” 


But  we  do  not  believe  that  the  wash- 
board is  a Yankee  invention.  To  be 
sure,  centuries  ago,  there  was  no  such 
machine.  When  the  sweet  maid  Nau- 
sicaa,  as  Chapman  oalls  her,  went  dowi 
to  the  sea  where  she  met  Ulysses, 

"The  maids  from  coach  then  took 
Their  clothes,  and  steep'd  them  in  the  sabl. 
brook; 

They  put  them  into  springs,  and  trod  then 
clean 

With  cleanly  feet;  adventuring  wagers  then. 
Who  should  have  soonest  and  most  cleanly 
done.” 


mistakably  wrong.  There  were 
times  whin  he  deliberately  changed  the 


But  the  washboard  was  known  long 
ago  i,  Germany,  where  it  was  and  is 
called  „ "waschbrett.”  ■ 


rhythmic  notation  of  Schumann,  as  at 
the  end  of  "Und  Wiissten  die  Blumen,” 
and  yet  he  gained  no  effect  thereby. 
Mr.  Greene  was  persuaded  apparently  by 
Injudicious  friends  that  he  was  a great 
Interpreter  before  he  had  mastered  tone 
production  and  the  nice  details  of  the 
art  of  singing.  If  he  keeps  on  in  his 
present  course,  he  will  be  an  example 
of  what  the  Germans  are  pleased  to  call 
ap  "intellectual”  singer:  a singer  with- 
out a voice. 


Mr.  Victor  Harris  of  New  York  had 
a difficult  task  in  accompanying  these 
erratic  singers  of  Vesuvian  tempera- 
ment. He  accomplished  this  task  ad-  ; 
mirably  In  the  main,  with  a sympa- 
thetic touch,  with  clean  and  adequate 
technique,  and  with  musical  intelli- 
gence. I refer  now  to  his  performance 
last  night;  for  on  Wednesday,  he  was 


Tf  Txi  ic!  nn  a — - l if  i Ann  ,,  _ _ i g.  o L Hipii  1 1 i'll  U'l  I'  cU  ilraUaj  , 116  Welo 

t is  on  April  16,  16-2,  that  Mr.  James  Inclined  to  pound:  and  yet  the  lustiness 
How<  praised  his  Welsh-nag,  because  of  the  singers  might  well  have  given 


the 

lur 


vas  tough,  strong  in  the  him  an  excuse. 
»*  hi'!,  quickly  curried,  and 

' h short  commons.  "I  be- 
rth not  been  long  a High- 
er, for,  whereas  other 
j en  they  pass  by  an  Inn  or 
* lse  to  make  towards  them  to 
a friendly  Visit;  this  Nag 
i oes  on,  and  scorns  to  cast  so 
>.i  a Glance  upon  any  of  them." 
iwel  break  him  of. this  habit? 

Jj 


Philip  Hale. 


news. 


theatre  is  already  papered, 
:he  manager  wish  the  aid  of 
Ji  rs? 


"The  newspapers  are  dull,”  you  say. 
Wh#-  do  you  not  furnish  copy  for  stir- 
ring accounts,  by  .discovery,  or  brave 
speech,  or  original  idea?  The  news- 
paper is  ‘in  large  measure  the  looking 
glass  of  the  period. 


The  European  edition  of  the  New 
'York  Herald  published  the  following 
searching  analysis  of  Emma  Eames's 
conception  of  her  part  in  the  new  opera 
"Ghiselle:”  "I  saw  . the  dress  Mrs. 
Eames  wears  in  the  first  acc.  It  con- 
sists of  an  under  robe  of  gold-colored 
cloth  covered  with  a "filmy  cloud  of! 


HARP  CONCERT  OF  MISS  SHAW. 

Miss  Harriet  A.  Shaw,  assisted  by 
Mrs.  Edith  A.  Perkins,  soprano;  Miss 
Mary  E.  O'Brion,  pianist;  Mr.  Jaroslaw 
de  Zielinski,  pianist;  Miss  Fannie  Berry, 
accompanist,  and  pupils  in  two  quartets, 
four  harps,  gave  a concert  last  evening 
in  Pierce  Hall.  There  was  a large  and 
applausive  audience. 

The  harp  quartets  were  by  John 
Thomas,  and  they  gave  pleasure,  al- 
though there  was  occasionally  a lack 
of  precision.  Miss  Shaw,  who  played 
pieces  by  von  Wilm,  Godefroid  and 
Hasselmans,  has  improved  in  breadth 
and  dash  and  intonation;  at  times  her 
strength  was  too  much  in  evidence,  but 
her  general  improvement  is  unmistak- 
able. 

Mrs.  Perkins,  who  sang  songs 
by  Eva  Dell  Aequa,  Kenneth 
McKenzie  and  Meyer  Helmund, 
has  a fcne  voice  that  is  not 
yet  surel^HP'aeed.  In  piano  passages 
she  was  very  effective.  She  has  little 
control  in  passages  of  full  voice.  The 
tones  are  too  far  back  in  the  mouth. 

Mr.  de  Zielinski  played  pieces  by 
Rubinstein,  Arenski,  Glazounow,  Po- 
lumbo,  de  Zielinski,  and  Pachulski.  His 
playing  was  a disappointment,  as  re- 
gards technique  and  interpretation. 


Nor  was  Glacilla  the  only  girl  of  an- 
cient days  who  wore  around  her  beau- 
tiful neck  a cold  serpent  The  bewitch- 
ing maidens  of  Rome  wore  living  snakes 
around  their  necks,  and  they  let  them 
struy  about  at  will.  They  found  them 
pleasantly  cool. 


Surely  a little  green  snake  is  more 
refreshing  to  the  eye  of  the  beholder 
than  is  .he  vicious  and  yet  pathetic 
head  of  an  animal  at  the  end  of  a boa. 
Yesterday  we  saw  a pretty  girl  with 
such  a boa,  and  the  air  seemed  at  once 
hotter.  The  animal  panted. 


And  then  the  serpent  is  the  emblem 
of  health,  as  w'ell  as  of  eternity. 


Dr.  Hale  testified  that  Mr.  Stezeleckl 
has  a weak  will  power.  Mr.  Stezeleckl, 
however,  summoned  up  force  enough 
to  break  into  23  houses  in  one  winter, 
which  Is  a fair  average  for  a vacillating 
man. 


The  trouble  with  many  is  that  they 
leave  their  iron  will  in  a safety  deposit 
vault. 


Mr.  Tooker,  who  writes  poetry  of 
haunting  rhythm  and  felicitous  expres- 
sion—see  the  Century  for  April— was 
addicted  t— , verse  over  twenty  years 
ago.  When  a student— Yale.  ‘77— Mr. 
Tooker  wrote  poetry  of  distinguished 
merit. 


The  Globe  says  that  Miss  Bridget 
Mary  Fitzgerald  of  Springfield  testified 
that  Mr.  Farnsworth  "had  shaved  half 
a man’s  full  beard  off.”  This  was  in- 
deed “evidence  of  a sensational  char- 
acter;” but  how  shocking  it  would  have 
been  if  Mr.  Farnsworth  had  shaved  a 
whole  man's  full  beard. 


“One  hundred  new  words  are  annu- 
ally added  to  the  English  language.” 
More  than  100,  we  stake  an  apple.  And 
what  queer  words!  'Twas  only  the 
other  day  that,  according  to  a contem- 
porary, a man  "dynamited"  his  wife, 
or  infirm  aunt;  or,  was  it  his  Uncle 
Amos?  At  any  rate,  he  "dynamited.” 


A good  friend  suggests  that  the  olive 
wreaths  given  the  victors  in  the  Olym-  | 
pian  games  are  perishable,  and  that 
Yankee  triumphs  on  Grecian  soil  will 
be  evanescent.  Paul  had  a somewhat 
similar  idea  when,  in  speaking  to  the 
runners  in  the  race,  he  added,  “Now 
they  do  it  to  obtain  a corruptible 
ciown.” 


Nero,  contending  in  song,  was  proud 
to  receive  such  a simple  crown;  where- 
as, Mrs.  Nordiea  is  rewarded  by  a tiara 
studded  with  233  diamonds — we  hope  we 
have  given  the  full  number;  we  would 
not  diminish  her  glory  by  even  a dia- 
mond. 


And  yet  it  would  have  been  a gracious 
act  if  the  King  of  Greece  had  given  to 
each  victor  a bottle  of  olive  oil  with 
the  wreath. 


This  story  of  a personal  encounter  in 
a Democratic  State  Convention  held  at 
Sedalia,  Mo.,  carries  with  it  suspicion 
in  the  elaborate  detail.  "Maffitt  ap- 
proached Bell,  who  was  taking  a drink 
of  water.”  What?  Water  at  a Demo- 
cratic convention  and  at  Sedalia?  Let 
us  see  the  affidavit. 


We  regret  to  see  that  the  Master  Air 
Brakemen  in  convention  have  not  set- 
tled all  weighty  problems.  A paper  on 
“The  Application  of  the  Brake  to  the 
Peddler  and  the  Porter”  would  have 
been  much  to  the  purpose. 


This  is  the  anniversary  of  the  death 
(1790)  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  a philoso- 
pher and  statesman  who  was  lately 
looked  at  askew  by  certain  members 
of  our  untitled  aristocracy. 


It  was  on  the  17th  of  April,  1867,  that 
the  sensitive  soul  of  de  Goncourt  was 
disturbed  in  Rome  by  calico:  “that 
frightful,  neutral  thing  which  makes 
one  think  of  a time  when  in  the  five 
parts  of  the  world  there  will  be  only  the 
same  dress  of  the  same  tone  to  cover 
the  women  of  all  nations.” 


Town  Topics  gives  this  explanation 
of  the  reason  why  Mr.  Richard  Hard- 
ing Davis  did  not  go  to  Princeton:  “He 
is  not  a Princeton  man  simply  because 
he  foresaw  his  own  greatness  at  an 
early  period,  and  determined  to  give 
no  ground  for  future  jealousies.  At 
first  he  Intended  to  divide  himself  equal- 
ly among  a number  of  colleges  then  al- 
most as  eminent  as  he  has  since  be- 
come himself.  He  resolved  to  go  to> 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  one 
year;  to  Princeton,  one  year;  to  Yale, 
one  year;  and  to  Harvard,  one  year. 
On  reflection,  however,  he  was  obliged 
to  give  up  this  plan,  equitable  as  it 
seemed  to  be  as  a scheme  for  the  just 
distribution  of  his  intellectual  assets, 
j He  felt  that  it  would  not  be  fair  to 
Columbia  and  Cornell  and  Michigan,  to 
Bowdoin  and  Amherst  and  Williams 
and  Wesleyan,  to  Brown  and  Trinity 
and  Union  and  Hamilton  and  Hobart, 
to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  Edin- 
burgh and  Dublin,  to  Berlin  and  Heidel- 
berg and  Paris,  to  Bologna  and  Padua 


i 


Salamanca  and  Salerno  and  Tret- 
,/'s  Commercial  College  and  Business; 
| University  in  East  New  York.  He  did 
! not  wish  to  defraud  any  one  of  these 
temples  of  learning  of  the  honor  or  a 
i share  of  the  honor  of  producing  him.” 


The  late  Baron  de  Grimm  was  for  a 
short  time  a member  of  the  Puck  staff.  i 


| We  have  received  a passionately  | 
I worded  protest  against  the  proposed  de-  j 
! struction  of  the  Bulfinch  front,  and  at 
I the  end  of  it  the  question  is  asked,  J 
| “Why  is  civic  pride  dead  in  Boston?" 

One  answer  might  be  this:  Many  of  the 
i people  who  in  past  years  were  proud 
I of  the  beauty  and  the  history  of  Bos- 
ton are  now  suburbans.  And  yet  the 
glory  of  the  Bulfinch  front  is  the  glory 
of  the  Commonwealth,  yea  of  the  whole 
country. 


His  talent  did  not  run  in  the  direction 
of  political  caricature,  but  he  was  a 
man  of  genuine  fancy  and  no  mean 
technical  skill. 


By  the  way,  does  anyone  know  what 
the  first  two  volumes  of  Puck  bring  in 
the  market?  Some  of  Keppler’s  strong- 
est cartoons  are  to  be  found  therein, 
as  “The  Infallible”  and  "In  Memoriam 
Brigham  Young." 


“Mansfield 

Chestnut! 


without  a manager.” 


A correspondent  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  window  of  a shoe  shop 
not  far  from  the  Union  Station,  the 
owner  advertisers  “fitts”  and  “fites,” 
as  .well  as  "stiles”  and  “stills.”  Noth- 
ing could  be  fairer  than  this.  You  pays 
ybnr  money  and  you  takes  your  choice. 


5V  tvv^ 


il  U 


For  Who  knoweth  what  is  good  for  man  in 
this  life,  all  the  days  of  his  vain  life  which 
he  spendeth  as  a shadow? 


How  sinister  is  the  outward  appear- 
ance of  an  apartment  house  late  at 
night,  lights  extinguished,  here  and 
1 there  a window  open  as  an  air  hole! 
The  street  may  not  be  mean;  it  may 
be  pretentiously  fashionable.  The 
neighbors  may  have  family  trees  se- 
curely rooted  in  the  back  yard;  they 
may  dine  by  waxen  candles  on  stewed 
meats  and  claret.  The  house  is  still  sin- 
ister late  at  night.  For  there  is  the 
thought  of  huddled,  packed,  com- 
pressed, cramped,  condensed  humanity. 
The  inmates  are  brave  by  day;  they 
Ignore  their  lack  of  privacy;  they  speak 
of  their  “apartment,”  knowing  not  the  j 
word  "flat;”  they  forget  that  they 
pass  like  a weaver’s  shuttle  between 
landlord  and  janitor.  The  house  is  re- 
spectable, alluring  in  the  sunlight.  But 
at  night,  but  at  night!  There  is  the 
thought  of  promiscuity.  Some  sprawl 
in  sleep;  others  toss  with  burning  eye- 
balls. A young  girl  dreams  of  her  lover; 
her  father  matures  a plan  for  watering  ( 
stock.  Below  them  the  voice  of  Mrs.  . 
Caudle  shakes  the  pictures  on  the  wall. 
Above  them  a wife  awaits  her  husband, 
and  listens  to  know  whether  the  steps 
are  steady  or  acoholic.  Emotions, 
passions,  sins  are  thrown  together  as 
in  a bandbox.  And  outwardly  the 
house  is  still,  secretive,  sinister.  To 


Mr.  E.  P.  Jackson  compares  Walt 
Whitman  and  Whittier  as  patriots.  Do 
you  remember  what  Whitman  said  of 
Whittier?  “In  Whittier,  with  his  spe- 
cial themes — (his  outcropping  love  of 
heroism  and  war.  for  all  his  Quaker- 
dom,  his  verses  at  times  like  the  mea- 
sur’d step  of  Cromwell’s  old  veterans) — 
in  Whittier  lives  the  zeal,  the  moral 
energy,  that  founded  New  England — 
the  splendid  rectitude  and  ardor  of 
Luther,  Milton,  George  Fox — I must  not, 
dare  not,  say  the  willfulness  and  nar- 
rowness— though  doubtless  the  world 
needs  now,  and  always  will  need,  al- 
most above  all,  just  such  narrowness 
and  willfulness." 


An  old  dispute  is  revived  by  the  dis- 
cussion whether  Secretary  Olney  really 
used  the  word  “reliable”  in  describing 
a man.  In  “My  Confidences,”  by  Mr. 
Locker-Lampson,  an  entertaining  book 
published  lately,  Mr.  Locker  tells  this 
story  of  Dean  Stanley:  “Stanley  once 
complained  that,  often  as  he  had  talked 
with  Mr.  Gladstone,  he  did  not  think 
he  had  ever  influenced  'him  in  any- 
thing. But  recollecting  himself,  he 
added:  ‘I  influenced  him  in  one  matter. 
I told  him  he  ought  never  to  use  the 
word  reliable,  and  I gave  him  my  rea- 
sons. Some  time  afterwards  I met  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  the  street,  and  he  said,  as 
we  parted:  'I  have  never  used  that 
wretched  word  reliable  since  you  spoke 
to  me  about  it.’  ” 


Duez,  the  French  painter  who  died  the 
other  day,  had  a pretty  wit.  When  the 
jury  of  the  International  Exhibition 
was  holding  its  sittings  Meissonier  got 
married  and  absented  himself  for  a 
day.  “What  can  he  be  doing?”  asked 
a juryman  of  Duez.  “Trying  to  be 
polite  for  twenty-four  hours,”  was  the 
reply. 
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of  the  same  Interest  as  is  an  ant-hill  to 
proud  man. 


ton  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Music 
Hall  Last  Evening— Mr.  Georg 
Henschel  anUninteresting  Soloist. 


As  the  music  season  closes  the  base 
ball  season  begins.  Why  should  not 
the  vocabulary  of  the  critics  of  con-  : 
cert  and  game  be  the  same?  We  were  : The  program  of  the  22d  symphony 
told  yesterday  that  Collins  is  an  artist;  concert,  Mr.  Emil  Paur,  conductor,  was 
why  should  not  the  technique  of  Ham-  as  follows: 

llton  or  Nichols  be  praised?  Surely  overture  to  “King  Stephen' ...... Beet  oven 

there  would  be  a fitness  in  speaking  of  Scene  and  aria,  *J-ing  tij^  ® 
a runner’s  use  of  the  pedals;  and  the  Thl.ee  movements  from  the  “Romeo  and 

tone-production  of  a coacher  is  a sub-  Berlioz 

ject  for  legitimate  discussion,  as  is  the 


attack  of  the  batsman,  the  precision  of 
the  battery,  or  the  ensemble  of  the  in- 
field, or  the  touch  of  a baseman. 


So  Mone^grand'  fete  at  the  house  of 
Capulet. 

Balcony  scene. 

Queen  Mab.  scherzo.  _ ,Schubert 


Funeral  march,  in  E flat  minor 

(Scored  for  orchestra  by  LiszM  . . 

I T>Q  'ion  i * Tung  Dietrich  . Lien  sc  he  l 

Music  critics  will  in  a more  civilized  , ’(with  piano  accompaniment.)  _ 


age  resort  to 
formulas,  to  save 
ing  a review  and 


system  of  March  of  Homage Wagner 

time  in  writ-  | For  no  good  reason  whatever,  this 
composition  j dull,  and  hopelessly  old-fashioned  over- 


up 


stairs.  Thus  Mr.  Hunyadl  Friska,  ture  of  Beethoven  reminds  me  of  the 


the  eminent  Hungarian  pianist,  will 
make  his  first  appearance.  How  easy 


ong  in  “Othello.”  To  be  sure  there 
were  King  Stephens  in  Hungary  just 


the  task  of  the  critic!  After  Inventing  as  there  was  a King  Stephen  in  Eng- 
the  head  and  arranging  the  program,  land,  but  there  is  no  musical  associa- 
Mr.  Slaughterer  will  merely  write,  tion  between  the  monarchs;  neverthe- 
“Use  Formulas  1,  8,  19,  24  and  113.  Add  less  the  loud  .calls  fatten  tion  and  the 


‘Mr.  Friska  announces  that  he  will 
never  play  again  In  Boston.’  ” For- 
mula 1 will  be  a description  of  the 
man;  S will  relate  to  technique,  as 
“His  technique  Is  not  well  developed; 
for,  etc.;"  19  will  speak  of  the  absence 
of  temperament;  24  will  be  a phrase  of 
padding;  113  will  be  the  list  of  patrons 
and  patronesses,  which  in  Boston  is 
always  the  same. 


"Who  is  the  best  after-dinner  speaker 
In  Boston?”  The  one  with  the  shortest 

wind. 


“We  have  no  one  in  Boston  to  stand 
with  Chauncey  Depew.”  Boston,  is  In 
many  respects  a pleasant  abiding  place 


presto  that  is  the  main  body  of  the 
overture  suggest  grotesquely , mcon 
gruously,  flippantly, 

•’King  Stephen  was  a worthy  peer. 

His  breeches  cost  him  but  a crown. 

This  overture  is  worthy,  no  doubt, 
for  was  it  not  written  by  Beethoven . 
Yes  oh  fetishist,  but  Beethoven  as 
other  great  men,  had  dreary  moment- , 
and  the  dreary  moments  of  great  men 
are  unutterably  dreary.  The  dullness 
of  a hum-drum  citizen  does  not  vex 
vou;  you  are  prepared  for  it,  you  ex 
pect  nothing  better.  When  a genius 
sinks  not  only  to . earth,  but  well  into 
the  earth,  then  is  there  X fSStltes 
personal  disappointment  that  irritate^ 
Do  you  say  the  overture  is  well  made . 
So  in  all  probability  were  the  breeches 
worn  by  the  august  monarch. 


“The  daughter  of  Marches!  has 
neither  voice  nor  method,”  and  yet  she 
persists  in  giving  concerts.  This  re- 
minds one  of  the  saying  about  clergy- 
men’s sons  and  cobblers’  children. 


A physician  said  the  other  day,  “It  is 
a pleasure  when  one  of  us  Is  sick  to 
recognize  the  courtesy  of  the  profes- 
sion. No  doctor  sends  a bill  to  a col- 
league.” And  yet  the  physician  is  as  a 
rule  ‘he  one  abundantly  able  to  pay  for 
medical  experimenting. 


There  is  a specialist  in  town  who 
boasts  that  he  never  sends  a bill  to  an 
opera  singer.  Is  the  ordinary  patient 
obliged  to  make  good  the  deficiency 
caused  thereby?  He  Is  certainly  charged 
a round  sum. 


The  portions  of  the  “Romeo  and 
Juliet’  music  played  last  evening  are 
among  the  greatest  the  most -complete 
exhibits  made  by  Berlioz,  ktr.p  y°l'r, 
self  of  the  memories  connected  with 
the  work,  the  thought  of  Miss  Smith- 
son,  the  passion  of  ,t1heac?Rp°s,| L 
the  dramatist  as  well  as  the  play  ac 
tress  the  hysterical  account  given  by  * 

Berlioz  and  concentrate  your  mind  on 
the  music  itself;  marvelous  music  at 

the  time  It  was  written  it  is  still  beau 
tiful,  brilliant,  Imaginative,  noble.  The 
ball  music  of  Gounod  might  serve  for 
the  dfibut  of  the  daughter  of  a wealthy 
grocer;  it  is,  indeed,  a trifling  foolish 
banquet;  but  the  sounds  of  revelry  that 
come  to  the  ears  of  Berlioz  s Romeo 
are  worthy  of  the  dazzling  beauty  of 
Verona.  The  adagio  is  the  night  °f  the 
larae  few  stars,  the  mad,  naked  sum- 
mer nieht  sung  by  Walt  Whitman, 
Tnd  on  such  a night  the  doomed  lovers 
exchange  their  vows,  and  PretW^aths, 


musical  compositions  that  scn'ompicn?- 
ly  and  at  once  create  an  atmosphere 
which  fills  a room  and  removes  the 
thought  of  electric  lights,  and  men  In 
evening  dreSs  performing  on  instru- 
ments, and  another  man  In  evening 
dress  making  motions  with  a stick.  The 
first  measures  of  this  wondrous  adagio 
sound,  and  there  is  Verona;  the  night 
is  balmy,  conniving;  and  Romeo  Is  in 
Juliet’s  arms.  As  for  the  scherzo,  all 
fairy  music  seems  plantigrade  and 
galumphing  In  comparison  with  it. 


If  Mr.  Paur  had  only  omitted  the 
funeral  march  conceived  in  sorrow  and 
brought  forth  in  lamentation.  Personal 
enemies  should  be  burled  to  such 
strains;  for  then  Is  there  no  possible 
excuse  for  emotion  on  the  way  to  the  j 
cemetery.  Schubert  and  Liszt  together  . 
are  for  once  doubly  tedious.  And  then 
the  march  is  so  long! 


Mr.  Henschel  introduced  to  this  city  | 
an  extract  from  Dr.  Parry’s  "King  | 
Saul,”  an  oratorio  in  four  acts,  which 
was  produced  at  the  Birmingham  Festi-  ; 
val  Oct.  3,  1894,  when  Mr.  Henschel  took 
the  part  of  Saul.  The  scene  is  from  the  ! 
third  act.  Saul  and  his  men.  weary  I 
with  pursuing  David,  sleep  in  a cave, 
when  a dream  troubles  the  King.  “A 
terrible  and  mocking  spirit  came  ‘ to 
j taunt  him  with  news  that  David  had  ! 

I entered  the  cave  while  he  lay  helpless, 
and  yet  had  spared  his  life.” 

Dr.  Parry  is  a profoundly  learned  l 
Englishman,  who  spins  counterpoint  as  | 
a spider  spins  his  web.  He  Is  an  accom- 
plished master  of  all  technical  devices.  1 
He  Is  also  profoundly  dry.  In  this  long-  | 
winded  scene,  declaimed  by  Mr.  Hen- 
schel in  his  most  Henschelian  manner, 
there  is  not  one  spark  of  spontaneity, 
there  is  not  one  musical  thought  that 
appeals  to  the  heart  or  the  imagination.  | 
The  scene  is  the  laborious  work  of  a 
musician-mechanic. 

Mr.  Henschel’s  ballad,  “Jung  Die- 
trich,” is,  also,  alas,  without  imagina- 
tion. There  is  no  dramatic  touch,  there 
is  no  climax.  Nor  was  the  singer  fortu- 
nate in  presenting  his  little  child.  His 
intonation  was  not  always  pure,  and  he 
seemed  to  be  aware  of  the  hopelessness 
of  the  task  set  for  him. 

Philip  Hale. 


ABOUT  MUSIC. 


Thoughts  Suggested  by 
Shows  of  Last  Week. 


Mr.  Plunket  Greene’s  Bodily 
Position  in  Bursts  of  Song. 


Notes  and  Comments  on  Play- 
ers, Singers  and  Pieces. 


I was  struck  by  the  bodily  position  as- 
sumed by  Mr.  Plunket  Greene  in  bursts  j 
of  song  last  week.  The  personal  bear- 
ing of  a singer  is  a legitimate  subject 
for  criticism,  and  many  are  the  pre- 
cepts in  the  books  of  ancient  singing 
teachers  concerning  the  carriage  of 
the  body. 

Mr.  Greene’s  position  was  athletic.  At 
times  it  reminded  me  of  Ajax  defying 
the  lightning.  At  other  times  Mr. 
Greene  was  a living  picture  of  Casey  at 
the  bat. 

The  position  was  like  unto  the  sing- 
ing; it  suggested  heroism  that  is  bois- 
terous. Mr.  Greene  braced  himself  se- 
curely. He  was  fundamentally  firm. 
His  legs  were  towers  of  strength.  His  i 
chest  was  thrown  back  as  though  chal-  !, 
lenging  swords,  bullets,  bayonets  and  I 
machetes.  His  head  was  defiant,  tossed  j 
back  as  though  he  were  singing  at  a j 
critic  on  the  roof.  His  whole  attitude  . 
was  one  of  rigor,  intensity,  muscular 
contraction.  Now,  Mr.  Greene,  in  pri- 
vate life,  I am  told,  is  a sweet  and 
amiable  and  genial  soul.  Why  does  he 
thus  belie  himself  on  the  stage? 


You  ask,  “How  should  a singer 
stand?”  Let  us  listen  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  ancients. 

Do  you  think  that  the  position  of  the 
chest,  and  even  the  legs,  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  emission  of  tones?  You 
think  as  one  devoid  of  understanding. 

Let  us  first  summon  Giambattista 
Mancini  (1716-1800)  as  a witness:  “I 

treat  my  pupils  as  though  I were  a 
dancing  master.  I call  them  before  me, 
one  by  one,  and  I say,  ‘My  son,  mark 
me  well;  raise  your  head,  but  do  not  in- 
cline it  forward  or  backward;  hold  it 
naturally,  in  such  a way  that  the  mus- 
cles of  the  throat  will  remain  supple;  If 
you  lean  your  head  forward  these  mus- 
cles will  be  stretched  painfully;  If  you 
lean  it  backward,  the  tension  will  be 
severer.” 

Again  Mancini  says:  “Vocal  faults 

are  not  the  only  ones  that  should  be 
corrected  in  a singer.  The  faults  of 
another  kind  are  a bad  position  of  the 
mouth,  knitting  the  brows,  rolling  the 
eyes,  twisting  the  neck — and,  in  fact, 
the  whole  body.” 

Lamperti  the  eider  declares  that  the 
singer  should  stand  like  a soldier,  body 
upright  on  the  hips,  shoulders  in  the 
background,  arms  hanging  naturally, 
elbows  near  the  body,  heels  joined,  toes 
cut. 


There  are  teachers  who  should  heed 
well  the  words  of  Tosi;  "Let  him  never 
Buffer  the  Scholar  to  hold  the  Muslck- 
Paper  in  Singing  before  his  Face,  both 
that  the  Sound  of  the  Voice  may  not 
be  obstructed  and  to  prevent  him  from 
being  bashful.” 

And  it  was  Tosi  who  over  a century 
ago  gave  this  counsel  to  pupils;  "When 
he  studies  his  Lesson  at  Home,  let  him  j 
sometimes  sing  before  a Looking-glass, 
not  to  be  enamoured  with  his  own  per- 
son, but  to  avoid  those  convulsive  Mo- 
tions of  the  Body,  or  of  the  Face  (for 
so  I call  the  Grimaces  of  an  affected 
Singer)  which,  when  once  they  have 
took  Footing,  never  leave  him.” 

There  are  teachers  who  force  their 
pupils  to  sing  with  hands  joined  be- 
hind the  back  so  as  to  develop  the 
chest;  but  this  is  going  too  far,  as 
Lemaire  well  remarks.  Lemaire,  how- 
ever, believes  in  placing  the  hands  on 
the  back  of  the  hips  in  such  a manner 
that  the  fingers  touch. 


How  few  singers  in  these  days  stand 
well.  How  few  that  stand  as  intelli- 
gently and  yet  apparently  naturally 
as  Plancon,  Myron  W.  Whitney,  Cam- 
panini,  Nannetti.  Among  women  Melba 
and  Emma  Eames  know  the  art. 

You  will  not  Infrequently  see  a so- 
prano who  will  raise  the  eyebrows  with 
an  upper  tone,  or  one  who  will  accom- 
pany the  end  of  a phrase  or  an  em- 
bellishment by  a vibration  of  the  hips, 
or  one— like  Mrs.  Nlklsch— who  will 
lean  forward,  bust  far  in  advance,  hips 
drawn  backward,  and  thus  her  force 
will  be  half  paralyzed. 


Were  you  surprised  because  “El  Cap- 
itan”  was  a popular  success?  The 
scenery,  the  costumes,  the  ravlshingly 
pretty  girls  were  enough  to  carry  a 
duller  book  and  tamer  music. 

"But  why  did  the  people  like  the 
music?”  There  are  good  explanations. 
First,  let  us  seek  a philosophical  reason. 
There  was  a superfluity,  a "damnable 
iteration,”  of  march-rhythms,  pounded 
out  by  the  drums.  Now,  rhythmic  sound 
is  that  kind  of  sound  which  produces 
its  effects  by  variety  of  measure,  not 
by  change  of  note.  In  spite  of  this  as- 
sertion, the  very  monotony  of  rhythm 
will  incite  many  people  to  a state  of 
delirious  enjoyment-  The  drum  was 
probably  the  first  Instrument  invented 
by  man — mind  you,  the  drum  in  a rude 
form— and  the  idea  of  the  march,  even  | 
hinted  at  by  instruments,  inevitably  i 
sways  a crowd.  Mr.  Rowbotham  has  I 
given  this  answer  to  the  question,  what 
is  the  aesthetic  value  of  Rhythmic 
Sound?  “We  can  only  say  vaguely 
that  it  has  a unifying  power,  that  it  is 
a formative  prinAple  which  once  en- 
throned as  supreme  has  a tendency  to 
subordinate  all  other  kinds  of  sound  to 
its  influence,  and  being  thus  definite- 
ness amidst  flux  offered  a locus  standi 
for  a parley,  so  to  speak,  and  eventually 
for  the  construction  of  a regular  Art 
on  its  basis.”  Inasmuch  as  there  was 
definiteness  in  operetta  flux,  you  see 
readily  why  an  audience  applauded. 

All  savage  people  in  search  of 
amusement  welcome  sensuous  din  and 
noise.  The  Camnia  negroes,  the  Mar- 
quesas, the  Ujiji,  the  natives  of 
Karague  reveled  in  the  bellowing  tom- 
toms, the  roaring  drums,  banged 
gourds,  and  crashing  kettles.  Cynics 
have  said  that  all  . persons  seeking 
amusement  and  paying  for  it  are  bar- 
barians. "El  Capitan”  was  applauded 
wildly. 

Then  there  is  the  art  of  Mr.  DeWoif 
Hopper,  who  has  endeared  himself  to 
all  lovers  of  base  ball,  friendly  trials  of 
athletic  strength,  and  poker.  As  he  re- 
fers constantly  to  these  sports  in  Ms 
improved  version  of  any  librettist’s  I 
lines,  hundreds  of  men  are  grateful 
and  listen  to  Mr.  Hopper;  just  as  Gen. 
Dlxweil  has  shown  his  deep  devotion 
to  Mr.  Digby  Bell  for  that  comedian’s 
interest  in  base  ball  by  engaging  seats 
for  six  consecutive  nights,  and  near  the 
stage  where  the  gags  are  thickest. 

Another  secret  of  Mr.  Hopper's 
strength  as  a comedian  is  this:  he  is 
very  tall  and  his  wife  is  very  short. 
Antithesis  provokes  laughter  or  a 
shudder.  In  Mr.  Hopper’s  case  it  pro- 
vokes laughter.  And  yet  according  to 
a theory  advanced  by  Schopenhaur, 
disparity  in  size  is  frequently  observed 
in  natural  matrimonial  selections. 
Students  of  anthropology  assert  that 
small  Chinamen  are  often  passionately 
in  love  with  very  stout  women. 

But  what  is  Miss  Waltzinger  doing  in 
such  an  operetta?  She  Is  a singer  of 
more  than  ordinary  operetta  ability, 
and  Mr.  Sousa  has  not  dealt  generously 
with  her. 


M 


It  is  significant  of  the  state  of  music 
in  Boston  that  at  the  Greenhalge  me- 
morial service  the  funeral  music  was 
the  Requiem  of  Brahms.  As  though  no 
r.obier  funeral  anthem  had  been  writ- 
ten by  an  English  cathedral  composer 
or  by  Handel.  There  is  only  one  func- 
tion in  which  Brahms  does  not  enter 
•in  Boston.  Mendelssohn  and  Wagner 
still  rule  at  weddings. 


and  rapturous  kisses. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Sapellnlkoff  la  in  Tendon. 

Clara  Schumann  has  had  a stioke  of 
apoplexy. 

The  new  Leipsic  concert  hall  will  have 
seats  for  1000. 

The  mother  of  Manclnelli  died  a few 
weeks  ago  at  Orvleto. 

Moriz  Rosenthal  will  give  piano  re- 
citals at  London  in  May. 

Rhetnberger’s  last  organ  compositions 
are  entitled  "Meditatlonen." 

Van  Dyck,  the  tenor,  will  sing  in  Bar- 
celona  after  his  Belgian  engagement. 

Mr.  Plunket  Greene  will  make  an  ex- 
tended continental  tour  next  winter. 

Otto  Schelper,  the  singer,  has  been 
decorated  by  the  Duke  of  Altenburg. 

James  C.  Duff  has  secured  Stanford's 
“Shamus  O'Brien”  for  an  American 
syndicate. 

The  latest  orchestral  composition  of 
Richard  Strauss  is  entitled  "Also  sprach 
Zarathustra.” 

i Sibyl  Sanderson  has  given  $-10  toward 
the  monument  to  be  raised  in  honor  of 
Mrs.  Carvalho. 

Scheidemantel,  the  baritone,  has  re- 
ceived a gold  medal  from  the  Grand 

>uke  of  Weimar. 

Tschaikowsky's  Pathetic  symphony 
»as  been  played  twice  in  Geneva  and 
Vienna  this  season. 

i I A pianist,  Rontgen,  from  Amsterdam, 
has  been  exhibiting  musical  rays  that 
set  the  Viennese  agog. 

: Weingartner’s  opera,  “Genesius,”  will 
be'  brought  out  at  Mannheim  tonight.. 
It  failed  in  Berlin  in  '92. 

A monograph  about  the  Prussian 
Army  Marches  by  Th.  A.  Kalkbrenner 
will  be  published  soon. 

Von  der  Hoya,  the  first  concertmaster 
of  the  Weimar  Orchestra,  will  make 
a tour  in  the  United  States. 

Abbas  Pacha,  Khedive  of  Egypt,  was 
educated  at  Vienna;  hence  his  love  of 
waltzes,  which  he  composes, 
j iat  Vhe  review  of  the  Symphony  concert 
I ; 31  nd  the  local  announcements  are  in  the 
IHiews  section  of  the  Journal, 
ip 8 The  Allgemenie  Musik-Zeitung  of 
I"  Iprll  3-10  contains  an  elaborate  analy- 
' > of  ''Guntram,”  by  Richard  Strauss. 
“'A  new  three-act  operetta,  "Der  Wun- 
“>rknabe,”  music  by  Eugen  von  Taund, 
n.s  produced  successfully  at  Vienna 
irch  28. 

jv.  biography  of  Grieg  is  announced  at 
^Dresden.  It  will  be  based  on  informa- 
tion given  by  the  composer,  and  docu- 
ments furnished  by  him  will  be  used. 

he  Berlin  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
Will!  give  five  concerts  in  Copenhagen, 
jttl’ril  21-28.  The  conductors  will  be 
Mtick,  Richter,  Colonne,  Greig,  Mann- 
stftdt. 

‘jDie  Walkiire"  will  be  given  in  French 
Covent  Garden.  Alvarez  will  be 
ground;  Plancon,  Wotan;  Gilbert 
ndlng;  Brdval,  Brunnhilde;  and 
mes,  Sieglinde. 

lei’s  "Christus”’  was  given  lately  in 
nna.  Does  anybody  in  Boston,  with 
exception  of  pupils  of  Kiel,  know 
thing  about  this  work?  Ana  yet,  it 
[now  22  years  old. 

iAdnani  Busi,  Ida  Martelloni,  Ama- 
Lia  Belloni,  and  Messrs.  Laura,  Quiroli, 
Masiero,  Roussel,  Anceschi,  de  Pro- 
>elzzi  are  singing  in  opca  at  the  Na- 
lcnal  Theatre,  Rome. 

Tinel’s  "Franciscus”  has  been  given 
twice  this  season  at  Dresden,  once 
under  the  beat  of  the  composer.  It 
has  been  performed  only  once  in  Bos- 
ton, and  then  in  sadly  mutilated  form. 

A new  concerto  for  piano  and  orches- 
tra and  a new  violin  sonata  by  Saint- 
Saens  will  be  brought  out  in  Pleyel 
Hall,  Paris,  toward  the  end  of  May. 
The  soloists  will  be  Saint-Saens  and 
Sarasate. 

Wilhelm  Berger’s  "Gesang  der  Geister 
iiber  den  Wassern,”  for  chorus  and 
rchestra,  was  produced  in  Berlin  at 
I -he  tenth  Philharmonic  concert,  con- 
ucted  by  Mr.  Nikisch.  The  piece  was 
ighly  praised. 

The  Singakademie  at  Breslau  gave 
esar  Franck’s  oratorio,  "The  Beati- 
ides,”  March  18,  with  great  success, 
gain  let  us  deplore  the  dense  ignor- 
ce  in  Boston  of  the  works  of  this 
art  Frenchman. 

ne  overture  and  entr’acte  of  Gold- 
fll-’s  new  opera,  "The  Cricket  on  the 
th,”  will  be  played  for  the  first 
in  England  at  Richter’s  opening 
t*rt  May  IS.  Shall  we  hear  it  here, 

1 ’aur,  this  season? 
vs  Wiernsberger  took  the  first 
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‘10  francs,  for  Sonata  for  violin 
hno,  offered  by  the  Society  of 
ers  (Paris),  and  AymS  Kune 
; second,  200  francs.  Henri  Lutz 
arded  the  prize  of  500  francs  for 
eloped  work  for  piano  and  or- 


the  New  Theatre.  Odessa,  there 
s lately  performed  a comedy  by  Dr. 
odoroff,  entitled  "Hypnotic  Sugges- 
.”  The  actors  were  all  medical  men, 
orchestra  was  composed  of  medical 
n and  the  auditorium  looked  like  a 
^pital  There  were  dances,  presuma- 
with  a Dance  of  Death,  and  other 
dico-chirurgical  interludes. 

Ilr.  Huneker  gives  Calve  advice:  “If 
night  had  been  boreal  Calvt?  could 
t have  sung  and  acted  with  such 
tor  as  she  did  on  Tuesday  in  ‘Carmen.’ 
ly  I do  hope  that  she  will  go  to  Ma- 
nbad  this  summer.  That  waist,  O 
nma,  has  passed  the  tapering  point, 
ten-mile  walk  before  breakfast  for 
months  will  restore  its  primal  grace 
outline.” 

V festival  to  commemorate  the  death 
the  Russian  composer  Modest  Petro- 
tch  Mussorgski  took  place  March  28 
the  Theatre  Mondain,  Paris.  The  or- 
nizer  of  the  festival  was  Pierre  d’Al- 
im,  for  a long  time  Russian  corre- 
ondent  for  the  Temps,  and  he  was 
sisted  by  a Russian  singer,  Marie 
enin,  and  the  pianist,  Charles  Foers- 
i,  who  gave  fragments  of  his  operas, 
irder  and  songs,  and  of  his  piano 
eces. 

The  head  of  a well-known  firm  of 
mdon  oilmen  has  just  made  some  gen- 
ous  bequests.  Mr.  George  Mence 
nith  has  left  £1000  to  the  Royal  Acad- 
ny  of  Music  to  found  a scholarship 


bearing  nis  name;  a similar  sum  to  the 
Incorporated  Society  of  Musicians; 
’2000  to  Madame  Julls  Lennox,  (he  con- 
tralto; while  Mr.  John  Hedley,  the  chief 
superintendent  at  the  Royal  Choral  So- 
ciety, gets  £1000  and  Miss  Maude  Hed- 
ley £200. 

Ambroise  Thomas  is  says  the  Paris 
correspondent  of  the  Daily  Telegraph, 
to  have  a statue.  The  monument  has 
been  ordered  from  the  sculptor  Fal- 
guIC-re  by  the  Directors  of  the  Opera, 
and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  finished 
in  a few  months’  time.  The  cast  pro- 
jected by  M.  FalguiOre  represents  the 
composer  in  a pensive  attitude  seated 
on  a rock.  At  his  feet  stands  Ophelia, 
who  presents  flowers  to  him.  The 
sculptor  proposes  to  mold  the  seated 
figure  of  the  composer  of  "Hamlet" 
and  of  "Mlgnon”  in  bronze.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  daughter  of  Polonlus 
will  be  in  snowy  marble,  and  M.  Fal- 
guhVre  hopes  by  the  contrast  of 
nuances  to  obtain  a striking  effect. 

An  action  for  libel  has  just  been  tried 
at  Hanover.  L.  Wuthmann,  music  crit- 
ic of  the  Hanover  Post,  in  a notice  of 
"Don  Giovanni,”  highly  praised  the 
baritone  Warsano  of  Bremen,  adding 
j that  the  public  had  been  corrupted  by 
i the  Verhunzung  of  Mozart’s  master- 
piece by  the  previous  representative 
of  the  part,  George  Rollet.  The  next 
day  Wuthmann  received  an  anonymous 
letter,  in  which  the  critic  was  told  to 
go  and  earn  an  honest  penny  by  sweep- 
ing the  streets,  and  that  it  would  be  as 
easy  to  make  a pig  into  a nightingale  as 
to  make  a critic  out  of  a paper  spoiler. 
Rollet  confessed  that  he  had  written 
the  letter,  and  was  fined  50  marks, 
while  Wuthmann,  for  his  criticism, 
was  condemned  to  a fine  of  30  marks— 
the  costs  of  the  proceeding  to  be  di- 
vided equally. 

The  story  of  the  new  opera,  “Andre 
Chenier,"  text  by  Illioa,  music  by  Gior- 
dano, Is  as  follows:  The  hero  meets  the 
young  Countess  Madeleine,  who  mocks 
him;  he  replies  in  beautiful  verse,  and 
the  maiden,  touched,  holds  out  her 
hand.  Five  years  go  by,  and  the  French 
revolution  rages.  The  poet  and  the 
Countess  meet  again  and  love.  Gdrard, 
a revolutionary  leader,  falls  in  love  with 
Madeleine,  and  to  win  her  denounces 
the  poet  to  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety.  The  poet  is  sentenced  to  death. 
Madeleine,  to  save  her  lover,  offers  her- 
self to  Gerard,  but  as  the  sentence  is 
not  annulled,  she  takes  the  place  of  an 
aristocrat  condemned  to  death,  and  she 
dies  with  her  lover  on  the  scaffold. 
The  chief  singers  at  the  Scala  were 
Borgatti  (Chenier),  Sanmareo  (Gfrard), 
and  Mrs.  Carrera  (Madeleine). 

Mr.  Landon  Ronald,  who  is  remem- 
bered pleasantly  in  Boston  as  the  con- 
ductor of  the  Melba  concert  company, 
made  his  first  appearance  in  London  as 
an  opera  conductor  April  6,  at  Drury 
Lane.  The  Pall  Mall  G’azette  of  the  7th 
speaks  of  him  as  follows:  "Mr.  Ronald’s 
conducting  is  all  too  new  for  a hasty 
judgment.  There  are  some  who  judge 
conducting  by  the  eye.  To  these  it  will 
doubtless  appear  that  Mr.  Ronald’s 
somewhat  liberal  use  of  the  left  hand 
in  various  attitudes  of  deprecation  was 
slightly  superfluous.  We  prefer  how- 
ever, to  judge  by  the  result,  and  we  are 
compelled  to  say  that,  despite  a certain 
irregularity  of  emotion,  ‘I  Pagliacci’ 
went  with  a splendid  swing  and  with 
every  sign  of  true  vitality.  Let  it  be 
added  that  not  for  a moment  was  Mr. 
Ronald’s  dignity  or  cleverness  in  dan- 
ger of  being  misunderstood." 

“The  Ice  Maidens,”  a comic  opera, 
text  and  music  by  Mr.  D.  Parsons 
Goodrich,  was  produced  with  great  suc- 
cess in  Hartford,  Conn.,  April  6,  by  the 
| City  Guard,  of  which  he  is  a member. 
Mr.  Goodrich  is  the  son  of  Mr.  Fred- 
erick E.  Goodrich  of  the  Boston  Post 
and  the  Commonwealth^  one  of  the 
best  known  and  respected  of  local  news- 
paper men.  He  is  an  architect  by  pro- 
fession, and  he  was  graduated  at  the 
Institute  of  Technology.  Not  only  is  he 
a composer:  he  is  also  a baritone  of 
fine  voice  and  more  than  ordinary  skill, 
j as  well  as  a pianist  and  violinst.  The 
newspapers  of  Hartford  are  unanimous 
in  their  praise  of  the  operetta  and  the 
performance,  in  which  Mr.  Goodrich 
took  a prominent  part. 

The  examination  by  medical  experts 
of  Eva  W.  Spear,  the  8-year-old  daugh- 
ter of  W.  H.  Spear  of  New  Haven,  who 
has  attracted  a great  deal  of  attention 
on  account  of  a peculiar  formation  of 
the  throat  known  as  a whistling  larynx, 
was  postponed  today  (April  11)  as  some 
of  the  physicians  who  desire  to  investi- 
gate the  case  could  not  be  present. 
Medical  men,  musical  men  and  several 
-prominent  specialists  have  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  investigate  the  case.  A 
well-known  music  teacher  states  that 
she  has  a range  in  her  whistling  of 
two  and  a half  octaves.  The  only 
other  case  on  record  is  that  of  a woman 
who  has  a range  of  one  and  a half 
octaves.  Mr.  Spear’s  daughter  can 
whistle  with  her  mouth  closed,  and 
does  not  use  her  lips,  tongue  or  cheeks 
in  whistling.  She  has  had  this  strange 
power  since  she  was  two  years  old,  and 
music  teachers  believe  that  she  will 
develop  wonderful  ability  as  a whistler. 
The  peculiar  formation  of  the  larynx 
does  not  affect  the  child  in  any  way. 
She  has  always  been  strong  and  vig- 
orous.  New  York  Herald. 

, The  story  of  Leoncavallo’s  “Chat- 
terton,  was  taken  by  the  com- 
poser, who  is  his  own  librettist, 
Alfred  de  Vigny’s  drama. 

the  original  dimensions  of  the 
hero  s agony  have  been  drawn  out,  as 
the  new  version  demanded,  beyond  the 
limits  of  average  endurance.  In  the 
first  act  Chatterton,  under  the  name 
of  plain  Tom,  stays  in  the  house  of 
one  _ John  Clark,  and  tells  his  host’s 
family  of  his  misfortunes.  Arrives 
Lord  Klifford  (with  a K),  who  recog- 
nizes Chatterton.  and  proceeds  to  court 
Mrs.  John  Clark  in  most  approved 
fashion.  The  curtain  falls  on  more 
laments  on  the  part  of  Chatterton. 
Lamentation  again  in  the  second  act  , 
over  Chatterton's  poverty,  over  Mrs.  j 
Clark's  illicit  passion  for  the  poet,  over  ; 
the  story  of  Agar  and  Ishmael,  and 
more  agony  yet  when  the  hero  an- 
nounces his  resolution  to  poison  him- 
self. In  the  third  act  Chatterton  has 
not  anv  money  to  pay  the  rent  with. 


his  body  even  is  sold  to  Skinner,  a 
usurer.  Lord  Klifford  (with  a K)  turns 
up  again,  offers  Chatterton  the  post  of 
a eamorifire,  and  proceeds  with  Ms 
flirting  with  Mrs.  Clark.  The  poet  re- 
ceiver, Into  the  bargain,  an  anonymous 
article  in  which  he  Is  denied  the  author- 
ship of  his  works,  and  advised  to  give 
up  Pegasus  and  his  flights,  after  which 
more  tears  and  imprecations,  and  the 
laudanum  bottle,  one  dose  out  of  which 
produces  a speedy  ending  to  the  opera; 
but,  before  the  curtain  falls,  Jenny  has 
yet  the  time  to  fall  fulmlnata  on  the 
body  of  Chatterton;  and  such  Is  the  ac- 
count of  a pleasing  evening  spent  with 
Signor  Leoncavallo's  latest  opera.  Of 
the  music  all  that  need  be  said  is  that 
the  melodic  part  abounds  in  reminis- 
cences, and  that  the  orchestral  ma- 
chinery is  out  of  all  proportion  with 
the  subject.  The  tenor  Lucignani  as- 
sured the  success  of  the  performance, 
and  was  remarkably  seconded  by  Mme. 
Gabbi.” 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  April  7 pub- 
lishes this  interesting  account  of  Easter 
Music  in  Paris:  “With  the  exception  of 
sporadic  performances  of  the  ‘Messiah,’ 
sacred  music  is  a regale  of  rare  occur- 
rence for  the  Parisian  dilettante,  and  at 
best  confined  to  special  functions  at 
several  well-known  churches;  but  Eas- 
ter week  is  always  a signal  for  a series 
of  sacred  and  semi-sacred  concert  pro- 
grams, and  of  these  we  had  a perfect 
avalanche  within  the  last  few  days. 
Foremost  stands  out  the  OpOra  concert, 
at  which  between  a noisy  and  meaning- 
less overture  by  M.  Mestres,  and  a 
noisier  still,  if  more  direct,  Hungarian 
march  by  M.  Massenet,  took  place  the 
first  production  in  Paris  of  M.  Bru- 
neau's  ‘Requiem,’  and  of  M.  Paul 
Vidal's  ‘Saint  Georges.’  The  former  is 
yet  fresh  in  the  souvenir  of  your 
readers  - after  its  performance  by  the 
Bach  Choir,  and  has  been  sufficiently 
accounted  for  and  even  disposed  of  by 
your  musical  crtic;  so  it  will  suffice  to 
say  now  that  the  angelic  choirs  with 
harp  accompaniment  and  the  trumpets 
sounding  alternately  the  notes  of  the 
plain  song  of  ‘Dies  irae’  having  been 
placed  in  third-tier  proscenium  boxes 
and  hidden  out  of  sight  by  means  of 
metallic  gauzes,  the  theatrical  effects 
calculated  by  the  composer  received 
complete  realization.  Of  the  per- 
formers, Mdme.  Bosman  and  M.  Del- 
mas,  the  two  most  beautiful  voices  at 
the  OpSra  deserve  all  the  praise,  Mdme. 
HOglon  all  the  blame;  the  orchestra  be- 
haved splendidly,  the  chorus  so-so. 
‘Saint  Georges’  is  a youthful  work  of 
Paul  Vidal,  ‘a  message  from  Rome,’ 
and  bears  traces  of  a sojourn  in  the 
Eternal  City,  patent  to  all  those  who 
have  lived  an  artist's  life  there;  for, 
you  do  not  create  or  even  think  at 
Rome  as  you  would  in  Florence  or 
Milan  or  Venice.  There  is,  then,  in  this 
cantata,  or  rather  dramatic  legend,  the 
mystic  breath  of  early  Christianity; 
the  .melody  has  the  outline  of  archaic 
frescoes,  whilst  the  finale  rings  a paean 
characteristic  already  of  modern  pomp 
and  majesty.  The  story,  told  in  finely 
chiseled  verses  by  M.  Maurice 
Bouchor,  deals  with  the  episode  of  the 
Dragon,  and  is  divided  into  four  scenes: 
The  meditation  of  Georges  de  C6sar£e, 
‘soldat.  de  Dieu;’  the  lamentation  of 
S616nis,  the  legendary  virgin  and  pre- 
sumptive victim  of  the  Monster;  the 
fight;  and  the  song  of  victory.  The 
composer,  as  if  anxious  not  to  let  the 
thread  of  inspiration  snap,  has  pre- 
ferred to  rush  through  the  poem  with- 
out halting  on  the  way,  according  to 
the  disposition  of  the  book.  Though 
the  score  gains  thus  in  impetuosity  and 
youth,  the  practical  result  is,  I fear,  an 
excess  in  the  demands  upon  the  recep- 
tivity of  the  audience.  The  public  of 
the  Op&ra  took,  however,  very  kindly 
to  the  work,  and  actually  cheered  M.  ' 
Paul  Vidal.  The  Good  Friday  celebra-  | 
tions  at  the  Lamoureux  concert  have  1 
resulted  in  the  celebration  of  the  tenor 
Van  Dyck,  whilst  at  Colonne’s  there 
happened  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
scandals  one  has  witnessed  in  a con- 
cert hall  since  the  days  when  Berlioz 
would  unbutton  his  frock  coat,  bang 
his  white  vest,  and  shout,  ‘Sifflez, 
siffiez!’  And  didn’t  they?  Here  it  was 
M.  Catulle  Mend£s  who  was  taken  to 
task  by  a section  of  the  audience  and 
not  allowed  to  proceed  with  either  of 
his  lectures,  ‘L’Enfance  de  JOsus  Christ' 
and  on  the  element  of  pity  in  Wagner's 
works.  The  shouts  were  for  'music 
alone,’  and  M.  Catulle  Mend#s  chal- 
I lenged  the  peace-breakers  in  the  spirit 
of  those  now  remote  times  when  he 
used  to  go  by  the  description  of  ‘lc 
blond  superbe  d’impertinente  jeunesse.' 
The  result  of  the  row  is  best  described 
, as  not  in  keeping  with  the  atmosphere 
of  a ‘concert  spirituel,’  and  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Commissary  of  Police 
with  the  tricolored  sash  did  not  add 
! much  to  the  dignity  of  the  function. 
The  rarity  of  such  an  occurrence  at  a 
concert  prompted  some  inquiries,  in 
the  course  of  which  I heard  the  follow- 
ing, which  I give  without  comments: 
‘We  find  it  rather  too  stiff  that  a Jew 
should  lecture  on  Good  Friday  on  the 
Childhood  of  Christ.  Les  Juifs  out  tout 
pris;  qu'ils  nous  laissent  au  moins  le 
Vendredi  Saint.'  M.  Catulle  Mend^s  is 
of  the  chosen  race.  To  the  atheistic 
screams  of  Rochefort  & Co.  has  been 
applied  the  eloquent  sourdine  of  Pas- 
sion Play  performances  at  the  Ambigu 
and  at  the  Porte  Saint  Martin,  without 
counting  the  sacred  spectacle  at  Ginger- 
: bread  Fair;  M.  Harancourt’s  ’Passion’ 
and  M.  Grandmangin’s  ‘L’Enfant  Jesus' 
are  two  beautifully  written  and  sin- 
cerely expressed  sacred  dramas,  and 
Bach's  Passion  music  accompanying 
the  former  and  Thome’s  improvisations 
commenting  the  latter,  complete  ad- 
mirably the  theatrical  purpose  of  the 
devotional  performance.  But  the  artists 
are  not  there;  a clever  make-up  and 
j fine  scenery  do  not  go  even  half  way 
to  produce  the  longed-for  Sensation  and 
emphasis  and  a kind  of  German  bathos 
can  never  take  the  place  of  sincerity. 

; The  interpreters  at  both  theatres,  Gar- 
I nier,  Jaillade.  Gamier,  Mmes.  Valle, 
Laure  Fleur,  etc.,  are  clever  and  con- 
scientious, but  they  do  not  convince 
you.  The  victory  of  the  parennial  idea 
over  momentary  howls  comes  in  when 
we  think  of  the  unprecedented  crowds 
which  besieged  both  the  Ambigu  and 
the  Porte  Saint  Martin,  and  stopped  all 
traffic  for  an  hour  at  least  on  the  boule- 
vard. and  which  is  easier  to  please  than 
your  special  correspondent,  and  seemed 
absolutely  hypnotized  by  the  peripetia 
of  the  divine  story  thus  unfolded.” 


2.  c 

There  was  a man  who  lived  a 
Even  upon  the  fabric  of  time 
Where  purple  becomes  orange 
And  orange  purple. 

This  life  glowed, 

A dire  red  stain,  indelible; 
Yet  when  he  was  dead, 

He  saw  that  he  had  not  live 


d. 


Alexandra  Viarda,  who  comes  ’ to 
America  “unheralded  and  only  for  rec- 
, reatlon,”  is  known  as  “the  German 
Duse.”  After  all,  this  is  not  unblush- 
ingly  immodest.  She  might  have  ro- 
I ferred  to  Duse  as  "the  Italian  Viarda.” 


i Mr.  Charles  F.  Wingate  points  out 
i another  danger  from  tall  buildings,  the 
j creation  of  down-draughts  which  fre- 
quently force  the  sewer  gas  which  es- 
capes from  the  open  soil  and  waste 
pipes  above  the  roof  of  one  building  into 
adjacent  windows,*  or  down  chimneys 
and  light  shafts. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  and  pre- 
cious things  on  this  whizzing  world 
is  anticipatory  criticism.  We  noticed 
Saturday  a gorgeous-hued,  sweet- 
scented  specimen  in  the  Transcript 
garden.  "Mr.  Georg  Henschel’s  music 
to  the  Jung  Dietrich  ballad  which  he 
sings— accompanying  himself  on  the 
piano— at  tonight’s  Symphony  concert, 
is  vibrant  with  a brave  gesto 
that  well  suits  the  legendary  myth.” 
And  thus  we  were  enabled  to  learn  all 
about  the  ballad,  not  only  three  days 
before  Mr.  Apthorp’s  scholarly  and  en- 
tertaining review  will  appear,  but  be- 
fore Mr.  Henschel  had  sung  it  In  his 
own  peculiar  manner.  The  ballad  itself, 
you  see,  is  a "legendary  myth.”  It 
is  not  a historical  myth,  a matter-of- 
fact  myth,  a trustworthy  myth;  it  is 
not  even  a true  myth;  it  is  a legendary 
myth.  No  wonder,  then,  that  it  is 
"vibrant  with  gusto.” 

Hark,  hark,  the  dogs  do  bark. 


Mr.  Joseph  Jefferson  said  in  New 
Haven  Saturday  that  he  was  deeply 
grieved  at  Yale’s  defeat.  Why  should 
Mr.  Jefferson  show  such  prejudice?  A 
man  of  his  wide  reputation  should  not 
discriminate  thus  between  collegiate 
curricula. 


A man  who  stabs  his  neighbor  with 
a fork  will  undoubtedly  eat  with  his 
knife. 

It  is  said  of  the  late  John  A.  Tucker, 
“He  sacrificed  his  entire  fortune  to  sat- 
isfy every  claim  held  against  him.” 
In  these  days,  this  one  sentence  is  an 
enduring  epitaph.  Yet  did  not  many 
wonder  at  his  "foolishness,”  his  "mis- 
taken sense  of  honor?” 


The  members  of  the  Court  at  Berlin 
might  read  with  profit  Schopenhauer’s 
essay  on  Honor.  Does  Mr.  Poultney 
Bigelow’s  playmate  really  believe  in  the 
duel?  "If  we  could  only  get  rid  of  this 
superstition  about  honor,”  says  Scho- 
penhauer; “the  idea,  I mean,  that  it 
disappears  when  you  are  insulted,  and 
can  be  restored  by  returning  the  insult; 
if  we  could  only  stop  people  from  think- 
ing that  wrong,  brutality  and  insolence 
can  be  legalized  by  expressing  readiness 
to  give  satisfaction,  that  is,  to  fight 
in  defence  of  it,  we  shfould  all  soon  I 
come  to  the  general  opinion  that  insult  j 
and  depreciation  are  like  a battle  in 
which  the  loser  wins;  and  that,  as  Vin- 
cenzo Monti  says,  abuse  resembles  a 
church  procession,  because  it  always 
returns  to  the  point  from  which  it  set 
out.” 

An  actor  says  to  a colleague:  “Bliv-  ] 
ens,  next  Thursday  will  be  our  Jubilee.” 
“How’s  that?”  “Why,  it  will  be  fifty 
days  since  the  ghost  walked.” 

You  remember,  of  course,  the  remark 
of  a Boston  woman  concerning  the  su- 
preme satisfaction  in  the  consciousness 
of  irreproachable  dress,  a sentiment 
that  Emerson  quoted  approvingly. 
Friedrich  Nietzsche  expressed  The 
same  idea:  “Contentment  is  a pro- 

phylactic, even  against  catching  cold. 
Who  ever  knew  a woman  to  catch 
cold  when  she  knew  she  was  perfectly 
well  dressed?  I even  put  the  case  that 
she  be  hardly  dressed  at  all.” 

A correspondent  protests  against 
sundry  quotations  from  de  Goncourt 
and  Howel  that  have  appeared  in  this 
column.  He  says:  "They  bore  me.” 

But,  irascible  reader,  you  should  learn  j 
to  like  them,  to  look  forward  to  them, 
so  that  in  the  night  watches  you  count 
the  minutes  in  anxious  expectation  of  , 
the  carrier.  Thackeray,  by  the  way,  ■ 
called  Howel’s  Letters  one  of  his  "bed- 
side  books;  they  talk  about  themselves 
for  ever,  and  don’t  weary  me.  Their 
egotism  in  nowise  disgusts  me.  I hope 
I shall  always  like  to  hear  men,  in 
reason,  talk  about  themselves.  What 
subject  does  a man  know  better?” 

Unfortunately  we  can  find  no  golden 
thought  for  this  day  in  Howel’s  little 
book.  But  our  old  friend  de  Goncourt 
is  as  constant  as  the  almanac.  Thus 
on  April  20,  1886,  de  Goncourt  told  this 
story  about  Mr.  Blaquifre,  a librettist 
sadly  addicted  to  strong  drink.  One 
fine  morning  he  appeared-  in  .a  friend’s 


chamber,  sat  down  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed,  and  said  in  a husky  voice,  “An 
extraordinary  thing  happened  to  me 
last  night;  they  took  me  to  a place 
that  I did  not  recognize." 

Col.  Sinn  of  the  Montauk  Theatre 
thinks  that  if  women  should  be  com- 
pelled to  wear  small  hats  in  a theatre 
they  should  also  be  compelled  to  leave  j 
their  chewing  gum  at  home  or  at  least 
have  it  checked  before  they  take  their 

seats.  

Mr.  Henderson  in  the  New  York  Times 
asks  “why  should  any  American  com- 
poser write  a large  work?  Our  few 
music  festivals  are  -wholly  given  over 
to  artist  worship.  The  projectors  of 
these  feasts  rely  upon  the  personal  ce- 
lebrity of  the  soloists  to  attract  large 
audiences.  Worcester,  for  instancer  will 
offer  next  fall  a string  of  choral  works 
which  its  people  must  know  by  heart 
because  they  hatfe  heard  them  so  often. 
In  England  they  do  at  least  make  a j 
show  of  producing  new  compositions  at  I 
their  festivals." 

^ 1 \ b 

“FAUST.” 

■Faust"  was  revived  yesterday  at  the 
Castle  Square.  There  were  two  per- 
formances. In  the  first  Mr.  Charles 
Bassett  took  the  part  of  Faust,  and. 

Miss  Mason  the  part  of  Marguerite.  In, 
the  second  Miss  Clara  Lane  and  Mr. 
Persse  were  the  lovers.  Mr.  Bassett 
was  warmly  applauded,  and  there  was 
also  much  enthusiasm  in  the  evening. 

Miss  Lane  was,  as  before,  a sympa- 
thetic Marguerite,  singing  with  taste 
and  acting  with  discretion  and  natural 
charm.  Mr.  Persse  was  in  excellent 
voice,  but  Mr.  Murray  was  not  in  best 
condition,  and  in  the  aria  in  the  second 
act  his  intonation  was  impure.  Mr. 
Wolff  was  the  Mephistopheles,  Miss 
Ladd  the  Siebel,  and  Mr.  Read  the 
Wagner.  The  chorus  at  night  showed 
the  effects  of  an  afternoon  perform- 
ance, and  the  work  of  the  orchestra 
was  below  its  standard.  Nevertheless 
the  music  of  Gounod  pleased  a large 
audience,  and  the  mounting  of  the 
opera  showed  attention  to  detail 
well  as  general  taste.  One  item  of  the 
detail  might  well  be  omitted,  and  that 
is  the  pyrotechnical  display  that  ac- 
companies the  tapping  of  the  cask  in 
the  Kermese  scene.  Even  thirsty  Ger- 
mans would  hesitate  to  drink  of  such 
a fiery  vintage.  The  aid  of  elctrieity, 
by  the  way,  is  invoked  too  freely  in 
“Faust,”  which  is  an  opera,  not  a spec- 
tacular show.  , 

“Faust”  will  be  given  this  week,  and 
if  will  be  followed  by  “Rip  Van  win- 
kle.” “The  Huguenots”  is  in  rehearsal. 

“The  profit  in  street  railroading,”  said  Mr. 
Hyde,  one  day,  “is  in  the  people  who  stand 
In  the  aisles.” 

Our  honest  friend.  Truth  in  Boston, 
quotes  this  example  of  cynical  frank- 
ness, and  adds,  “From  now  on  the 
•profit’  will  largely  be  found  on  the  run- 
ning board.”  Not  only  on  the  running 
board,  but  also  between  the  seats.  Last 
summer  conductors  often  refused  pas- 
sengers the  tiresome  privilege  of  stand- 
ing between  the  seats,  and  roared  “You 
can't  stand  there.”  This  summer— for  it 
has  been  summer  lately  in  everything 
except  name— standing  passengers  are 
apparently  welcomed.  And  thus  the 
profit  is  gained  by  refusing  quid  pro 
quo.  The  next  generation  of  Bostonians 
•will  be  a hardy  race,  strong-legged,  pa- 
tient, enduring  privations  without  a 
murmur. 

Even  now  the  proud  Bostonian  hang- 
ing from  a.  strap  is  an  object  lesson  in 
all  the  Christian  graces  to-  the  gaping 
foreigner.  Monsieur  and  Mein  Herr, 
this  suspended  human  freight  is  the 
profit  of  the  West  End  Company. 


Abbott’s  Digest  eased  the  digestion 
of  many  a plodding  lawyer.  Such  a 
work  is  the  monument  of  its  author. 

It  is  a pleasure  to  learn  that  Mr.  Mys- 
terious Billy  Smith  is  again  in  Boston, 
aafe  and  sound,  wearing  English  clothes 
and  an  additional  weight  of  40  pounds 
of  flesh.  Nor  did  he  disappoint  us  by 
his  conduct  in  London.  "Over  there,” 
said  he  in  his  simple,  manly  fashion, 
“the  boxers  are  simply  serfs,  and  are 
expected  to  take  off  their  hats  to  every 
Duke  and  Lord.  I didn’t  do  anything 
like  that,  and  they  scarcely  knew  what 
to  make  out  of  me.”  In  other  words, 
he  was  Mysterious  Billy. 


as 


Miss  Couesdon  of  Paris  still  insists , 
that  she  is  in  direct  communication  [ 
with  the  angel  Gabriel,  but  she  neglects; 
to  furnish  the  world  valuable  informa- 
tion concerning  this  celebrated  being. 
According  to  old  hymns,  Gabriel  is  an 
accomplished  singer,  but  Miss  Couesdon 
says  nothing  about  his  tone-production, 
nor  do  we  even  know  whether  he  be- 
lieves in  abdominal  breathing.  And  in 
what  form  does  he  appear?  When  Ga- 
briel talked  with  Mohammed  he  gener- 
ally was  in  human  shape,  so  as  not  to 
frighten  the  prophet.  But  when  he  was 
sent  to  punish  the  Themudites  he  was 
in  his  angelic  form,  thus  described  by 
the  author  of  Zdd  al  Messir:  “His 

head  hit  the  sky;  his  wings  stretched' 
from  the  East  to  the  West;  his  feet 
were  the  color  of  the  dawn  and  his 
wings  were  green;  his  teeth  were  white 
and  glistening,  his  forehead  was  pol- 
ished, his  eyes  dazzled,  his  cheeks  were 
inflamed,  and  he  covered  the  Horizon 
with  his  hair,  which  was  coral-red.” , 
The  Themudites  naturally  ran  to  their 
houses  for  shelter,  but  ’twas  in  vain,  i 
for  Gabriel  evoked  an  earthquake. 


The  London  magistrates  have  ex- 
pressed their  determination  to  punish 
most  severely  any  "scorcher”  charged 
with  a second  offence.  It  would  be  well 
if  the  “scorchers”  in  frequented  streets 
of  Boston  could  be  pttnished  for  a first 
offence.  It  was  only  yesterday  that  an 
elderly  woman  in  the  Back  Bay  was 
struck  by  a “scorcher”  and  knocked 
down,  as  she  was  stepping  from  a car. 
There  w-as  no  excuse  for  the  offender; 
the  street  was  clear  of  wagons  and  the 
view  was  unobstructed.  And  this  was 
no  doubt  only  one  of  several  accidents. 


Y'esterday  a tandem  at  furious  speed  j 
crossed  Harvard  Bridge  and  rushed 
through  Massachusetts  Avenue,  which 
was  crowded  with  teams  and  bicycles. 
Luckily  no  one  was  hurt,  although  the 
tandem  was  not  slackened  at  the  cross- 
ings. Now,  this  is  all  wrong;  criminally 
wrong. 

There  should  be  night  schools  for  in- 
structidn  in  the  science  of  amusing 
one’s  self  on  a holiday,  without  injury 
to  a neighbor  or  degradation  to  the  in- 
dividual. It  is  a difficult  thing  to  be 
happy  and  jolly  on  a fixed  day. 


Procession,  Miss  Eustacia,  means  a 
going  forward;  that  is  to  say,  while 
comparatively  few  people,  equipped 
•with  bands  and  banners,  go  forward, 
st-eet  cars,  herdics,  carriages  and 
■wagons  stand  still;  and,  strange  to  re- 
late, many  persons  seriously  incom- 
moded stare  respectfully  at  the  priv- 
ileged who  parade  for  their  own  glory. 


We  are  heartily  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Claude  Falls  Wright  as  the  President 
of  the  Theosophical  Society.  He  has 
many  indisputable  claims.  His  hair  and 
his  beard  are  luminously  red,  he  hates 
conventionalism,  he  eats  only  one  or 
two  meals  a day,  he  is  a first  cousin  of 
the  librarian  of  the  British  Museum 
and  he  is  only  29  years  old.  Then  his 
name  is  in  itself  auspicious.  Of  course, 
it  it  were  Claude  Falls  Wrong . 
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The  Booths  are  an  Interesting  family,  I 
almost  as  interesting  as  the  family  of  l 
the  play  actors;  but  is  the  great  Ameri- 
can public  really  Interested  in  the  hpur- 
ly  movements  of  William,  and 
well,  and  Emma,  and  Balllngton,  and, 
Herbert,  and  Eva.  and  Nicol.  and  all 
the  cousins,  friends  and  satellites?  Nor 
do  we  see  the  point  rfiade  by  the  Gen- 
eral when  he  declares  that  “a  cruel  ca- 
ble coldly  announcing"  cost  Balllngton 
a dollar.  "Is  this  all  the  return  you  can 
make  to  my  repeated  messages  of 
peace?  No,  it  cannot  be,”  writes  the 
General.  Perhaps  If  Balllngton  will 
send  five  dollars’  worth  of  cablegram 
all  will  be  forgiven. 

Nansen?  Nit! 


Why  should  the  new  Delmonico  res- 
taurant be  “in  the  style  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance?”  In  the  style  of  a Swiss 
chalet  would  be  more  to  the  purpose. 


This  weather,  now  squinting  at  sum- 
mer and  now  at  the  fall  of  the  year — 
for  in  New  England  there  is  no  spring— 
is  just  the  season  for  calibogus,  a de- 
lightful drink,  compounded  of  rum  and 
spruce  beer.  Of  course,  on  a day  like 
yesterday  rum  should  predominate  in 
the  mixture. 

This  reminds  us  that  we  have  had 
only  one  real  spring  day,  and  that, 
to  speak  as  an  Irishman,  was  a night, 
the  11th  inst.  . For  on  that  Saturday 
night  there  was  the  perfume  of  rest- 
less, longing  germination.  Even  the 
Public  Garden  forgot  the  cruel  injury 
of  the  Subway;  it  palpitated.  Old 
men  walked  briskly  as  they  moved 
homeward  from  the  clubs,  and  the 
young  rejoiced  in  their  youth. 


“The  chela 
great  power.” 
chelas. 


is  simply  an  ego  with 
Then  Boston  is  full  of 


i They  that  sympathized  with  the  emo- 
tion of  Mr.  Hopper,  when  he  spoke  feo 
feelingly  of  Boston  at  the  Tremont 
Theatre,  should  read  the  remarks 
of  Alan  Dale  in  the  New  York 
Journal:  “Patti,.  Calvfi  and  other 

artists  with  excessive  voices  and 
exceeding  salaries  were  scarcely  ’in 
it’  last  night  with  that  most  longi- 
tudinal comedian,  De  Wolf  Hopper,  at 
the  Broadway  Theatre.  He  had  come 
from  the  West  like  half  a dozen  young 
Lochinvars,  to  what  he,  in  a pathetic 
and  almost  tear-drenched  speech,  al- 
luded to  as  ‘his  home.’  New  York 
was  his  home,  he  said.  Ah,  yes!  he 
felt  he  was  with  his  loved  ones.  And 
as  he  uttered  the  sweet  compliment  we 
applauded  him  all  the  more,  forgetful 
of  the  fact  that  last  week  Boston 
was  his  home,  and  that  he  seeks  a 
home  where’er  he  goes,  perhaps  even 
in  Prairie  du  Ohien,  Wts.” 


In  the  midst  of  amusement  we  are  in  i 
education.  For  instance,  there  is  a dog  | 
show  in  Mechanics’  Building.  Simul- 
taneously with  the  opening  of  the  show- 
appeared  in  a local  contemporary  an 
elaborate  diagram,  a pictorial  dissec- 
tion, by  studying  which  even  the  dull- 
est can  distinguish  «a  dog’s  ears  and 
eyes,  and!  detect  the  difference  between 
his  nose  and  his  tail. 


us 

men, 
more 
humanity  since 


It  is  surprising  that  our  contempo- 
rary did  not  quote  freely  from  the 
Cynegeticon  of  Gratius  Faliscus,  or 
the  Cynegeticon  of  Olympius  of  Nome-  i 
eium.  In  each  one  of  these  treatises 
are  valuable  remarks  concerning  the 
raising  and  the  training  of  dogs.  Fal-  | 
iscus  thus  describes  a good  dog  of  his 
day:  “Large-headed,  shaggy-eared, 

■with  big  mouth  that  seems  to  throw- 
out  flame  when  he  barks,  with  belly 
tightly  ribbed,  short-tailed,  with  well 
developed  loins,  with  neck  fringed  with 
hair  enough  to  protect  from  the  cold, 
with  vigorous  shoulders  and  chest 
broad  enough  for  deep  emotions.”  Such 
an  animal  is,  indeed,  a “dogge.” 


Ruin  is  relaxation  to  some  Bohemian  peo- 
ple. After  years  of  struggle,  in  perennial 
brain  fever,  the  certainty  of  there  being 
hope-the  repose  of  a prlson-the  Lasctate 
ogni  sperenza  lounge  in  a Commissioner  s 
Court— are  sensations  of  relief. 

First,  the  turn  of  the  horses;  then 
that  of  the  dogs.  And  what  do  thf®e 
animals  think  of  the  men  and  the 
women  that  stare  at  them?  Swift  told 
years  ago  what  horses  thought  of 
but  perhaps  they  have  grown 
tolerant  of  the  frailties  of 
the  death  of  Capt. 
Gulliver.''  Do  you  think,  however,  that 
Jowler  is  deceived  by  the  correct  dress 
of  the  •leek-haired  man  that  looks 
knowingly  at  his  jaw  and  legs?  Honest 
Jowler  recognizes  at  once  the  presence 
of  a real  brute  who  would  gladly  bet 
at  a deg  fight.  Nor  is  Fanny  envious 
of  the  face  of  the  fashionable  woman, 
who  patronizes  with  false  enthusiasm 
horses,  and  dogs,  and  painters,  and 
musicians,  and  other  beings  created 
for  her  languid  amusement. 

Remember,  the  dog  is  a humorist. 
“The  dog,  that  comic  beast,  whose 
sweat  is  on  his  tongue,  and  whose 
laugh  is  in  his  tail.” 

“Jack  the  Hugger”  turns  out  to  be  a 
cigarette  fiend.  No  w-onder  that  sweet- 
breathed  women  protested  against  his 
embracings. 

Gov.  Morton  is  already  called  by  an 
enthusiast  the  bicyclists’  candidate.  But 
would  not  the  candidate  of  the  op- 
pressed pedestrians  have  a walk  over? 


It  was  on  the  22d  of  April,  1S80,  that 
de  Nittls,  the  painter,  told  of  a special 
ointment  made  by  a religious  society  for 
the  face  of  the  Pope.  This  ointment 
..freshens  the  most  weazened  visage  even 
until  the  hour  of  death. 

Who  was  it  that  said  to  a friend.  “I 
wish  you  would  keep  a yacht  instead  of 
a weekly  paper?” 

The  Hungarians  speak  of  a young 
married  woman  as  “Menyecske,”  that 
Is.  '’Little  Paradise.”  Are  they  rude 
enough  to  apply  the  reverse  of  the 
compliment  to  an  old  maid?  Probably 
not,  for  they  are  a fine  people:  you  can 
buy  in  Hungary  three  to  five  fresh  eggs 
for  four  cents,  and  a cartload  of  melons 
for  19  cents.  Hungary  should  not  be 
judged  solely  by  Us  bands. 

What  we  need  in  Boston  is  a 
scorcher  like  Mr.  John  Schuessler,  a 
mounted  bicycle  policeman,  attached  to 
the  West  Sixty-eighth  Street  Station,  i 
New  York.  On  Sunday  he  caught  two 
rash,  pedestrian-defying  bicyclists,  and 
they  were  fined  severely  on  Monday.  It 
takes  a scorcher  to  catch  a scorcher. 


They  still  wonder  at  Mr.  Gladstone's  j 
refushl  to  write  an  article  for  the  Cos-  | 
mopolitan,  even  at  the  rate  of  a guinea 
for  every  five  words.  It  is  said  to  be 
the  most  liberal  offer  ever  made  by  any 
publisher  “except  that  made  by  St. 
Nicholas  to  Lord  Tennyson,  and  ac- 
cepted by  him.”  Did  not  Mr.  Bonner 
pay  £1000  to  Dickens  for  “Hunted 
Down,”  the  manuscript  of  which  con- 
tained about  7000  words?  And  it  t\as  a 
mighty  poor  story. 

We  are  grieved  to  learn  by  a freshly 
painted  restaurant-sign  that  there  are 
still  “gents”  In  Boston. 

There  should  be  a dog  in  even  the 
humblest  family,  for  he  who  suffers 
from  a pain  In  the  stomach  will  be 
relieved  should  he  girdle  himself  with 
a dog-leash.  He  should  repeat  these 
lines  as  he  girds  himself: 

“1  take  the  rope  which  held  my  hound] 
Now  lound  my  life  the  cord  is  bound. 
May  that  which  makes  my  agony 
Pass  to  the  dog  away  from  me. 

And  I no  more  a sufferer  be!” 


Z ^ , 1 * 


A woman,  to  secure  her  comfort  and  well- 
being in  this  country,  stands  In  need  of  one 
thing  only,  which  is  a good  husband;  but  a 
man  hath  to  provide  himself  with  two  things, 
a good  wife  and  a good  razor,  and  it  is 
Jmore  difficult  to  find  the  latter  than  the 
former.  

And  yet  no  negro  is  ever  without  a 
razor  in  admirable  Condition  when  a \ 
social  gathering  breaks  up  suddenly,  j 
In  fact,  the  gentleman  that  is  carved 
never  complains  of  the  dullness  of  the 
edge.  There  Is  evidently  a favoring 
instinct  In  the  selection  of  this  weapon. 

If  Mr.  Tesla  explains  fully  to  the  world 
his  method  of  looking  directly  into  the 
heart,  there  may  be  no  marrying  and 
giving  in  marriage.  Families  may  at 
once  be  scattered,  and  friendship  be 
known  only  as  a word. 

There  is  time  enough  a hundred  years 
from  now  to  pry  into  the  heart.  Let 
the  liver  first  be  thoroughly  explored. 
The  great  troubles  of  life  are  In  reality 
the  petty  annoyances,  the  scowls,  the 
jars,  the  disagreeable  words,  the 
speeches  of  talebearers  who  stab  you 
“for  your  own  Interest."  These  all 
come  from  the  liver  and  ap- 
peal to  the  liver.  Superior  ark 
mals  do  not  nag  each  other  in  such 
bilious,  cowardly  ways;  and  their  livers 
are  eaten  by  man  in  all  security. 
Cannibals  are  not  without  hepatic  con- 
fidence in  each  other. 

The  Germans  in  spite  of  their  national 
arrogance  can  solve  easily  the  question 
of  dueling.  If  they  will  introduce  the 
French  duel,  honor  will  be  satisfied 
without  danger  to  life  or  limb. 

Is  it  another  case  of  the  Stone  that  ! 
the  Kimball  rejected?  The  separation 
is  to  be  deplored,  if  it  means  the 
cessation  in  publication  of  books  that 
in  substance  and  form  have  been  an 
honor  to  the  firm  and  a delight  to  the 
book-lover. 

In  New  York  the  street  railway  cor-  I 
porations  are  howling-  at  the  representa-  j 
tives  of  the  people.  In  Boston  the  peo-  ! 
pie  howl  at  the  street  car  corporation  j 
and  the  representatives  that  rub  elbows 
■with  the  corporation. 

Thus,  for  instance,  Mr.  Russell  Sage, 
who  has  a pretty  taste  in  human 
screens,  said  of  the  Nixon  bill,  which 
fixes  the  limit  of  fares  on  the  elevated 
roads  and  surface  lines  in  New  York 
at  30  rides  for  $1,  "The  companies’  divi- 
dends would  be  wiped  out.”  This  he 
said  “significantly  and  impressively.” 
The  facial  distress  of  Mr.  Sage  is  a 
subject  for  an  historical  painter. 

Mr.  Crimmins  of  the  Metropolitan 
Traction  Company  (New  York)  is  also 
pained.  "Should  the  bill  become  a law, 
it  would  seriously  affect  the  earnings 
of  every  street  railway.”  Why,  of 
course!  The  great  traveling  public 
would  also  be  affected  as  to  its  earn-  I 
ings;  but  this  fact  does  not  seem  to  in-  ■ 
terest  the  corporations.  ’Tis  a selfish 
world. 

Mr.  Paderewski,  in  establishing  a 
prize  fund  “for  the  encouragement  of 
compositions  by  American  musicians,” 
makes  no  distinction  as  to  the  religion 
of  a competitor.  A thoughtless  reader  j 
might,  suppose  that  American  com- 
posers had  hitherto’  been  choked  in  en- 
deavor by  sectarian  hands. 


The  letters  of  Mr.  “Lucky”  Baldwin 
to  Miss  Ashley  are  another  proof  that 
ecstasy  when  at  its  height  should  be 
mute. 


Did  anybody  notice  in  Mechanics’ 
Building  Ludlam’s  dog,  who.  according 
' to  a popular  saying,  is  so  lazy  that  he 
leans  his  head  against  a wall  to  bark? 


Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley  “cannot  understand 
the  prehistoric  and  miserable  squabble,’’ 
as  he  terms  the  Venezuelan  contro- 
versy. But  Mr.  Stanley  Is  not  an 
American. 

It  looks  as  though  Dr.  Johnson  were 
right  In  saying  that  “Macbeth”  is  the 
worse  for  being  acted. 

Do  you  remember  the  old-fashioned, 
shrewish,  henpecking  Lady  Macbeths? 
Plow  they  did  strufJ1and  scream  and 
Iscowl  and  roar!  They  could  not  have 
kept  a husband  for  a month  unless  they 
had  chained  him.  A brave,  ambitious 
woman  need  not  necessarily  have  chin 
■whiskers  and  talk  in  bass.  A soft, 
white-armed,  golden-haired,  snugable 
■little  blonde  can  lure  a man  to  heroic 
or  naughty  deeds  when  a consort  of 
amazonian  build  and  set,  determined 
jaw  would  fall  ignobly.  Lady  Macbeth 
,was  of  the  Corinthian  order  of  archi- 
tecture. She  spent  much  time  at  the 
toilet.  Her  strength  was  in  her  knowl- 
j«dge  of  the  weaknesses  of  men,  not 
in  brute  force,  not  in  high-pitched 
declamation.  Such  women  are  the  real 
rulers  of  the  world,  although  the  staid 
historian  does  not  always  recognize 
their  power. 

A concert  of  Shakspearian  songs  was  j 
given  in  Boston  Tuesday  night  by  the  I 
Trinity  Church  Quartet.  The  program 


a mine  of  Information.  It  should 
studied  by  all  earnest  seekers  after 
dihe  truth,  for  it  upsets  hitherto  ac- 
cepted traditions.  Thus  "As  it  fell  upon 
a (lay."  which  has  always  been  pub- 
lished in  "The  Passionate  Pilgrim”  and 
attributed  to  Richard  Barnfield,  is  put 
by  the  program-maker  among  the  son- 
nets. He  also  insists  that  "Crabbed 
Age  and  Youth”  is  from  “As  You  Like 
It."  Ariel  in  "The  Tempest”  used  to 
sing  “Where  the  Bee  Sucks;"  the  pro- 
gram-maker is  sure  that  the  song  be- 
longs to  "Macbeth."  although  he  does 
nol  state  whether  it  should  be  sung  by 
Lady  Macbeth.  Banquo,  the  Porter,  or 
the  First  Murderer.  Here  is  a question 
that  should  interest  Sir  Henry. 

V P.  writes  to  the  Journal:  "Is  ‘meal- 

^fcig.’  meaning  to  furnish  meals,  a word 
in  general  use?  I find  it  in  no  diction- 
ary, nor  have  I seen  it  elsewhere.  In 
this  little  town  (in  Maine)  there  are 
a dozen  or  more  placards.  ‘Boarding 
and  Mealing.’  I have  heard  of  ‘mealers,’ 
spid  at  Bar  Harbor  the  expression 
‘hauled  mealers’  was  not  uncommon; 
people  living  in  one  house  and  ’hauled' 
to  their  meals  elsewhere." 


K jin  these  reflections,  which  are  of  a seriou3, 
pd  somewhat  of  a melancholy  cast,  it  Is 
tst  to  indulge;  because  it  is  always  of  use 
be  serious,  and  not  unprofitable  some- 
mcs  to  be  melancholy. 


^hii/vu  i 
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Mr.  B.  J.  Lang  was  much  touched 
y the  news  of  Paderewski’s  gift.  "It 
| 'ay  serve  to  bring  to  notice  some  of 
ae  many  clever  musicians,  who  other- 
ise  might  wait  yet  longer  for  recog- 
Jtlon.”  This  reminds  us  of  a question 
Mr.  Lang  might  easily  answer. 
>ef.  Chadwick  finished  last  year  a can- 
.ta  for  solo  voices,  chorus  and  orches- 
a.  This  work  has  been  sung  in  New 
•prk  and  other  towns:  It  will  be  sung 
Montreal  next  week  and  in  Spring- 
eld  next  month.  Why  did  not  the 
tecilia,  one  of  the  societies  conducted 
ly  Mr.  Lang,  produce  it  here  this 
bason,  if  Mr.  Lang  nurses  the  interest 
C the  “American  composer”  so  warmly 
his  heart? 


Baron  Hirsch,  they  say,  had  the  evil 
e.  He  was,  then,  in  famous  com- 
ny.  Offenbach  enjoyed  the  reputa- 
bn  of  this  natural  gift,  and  Italians 
|)Were  loath  to  play  under  his  direction. 
Tjpe  Pius  IX.  was  supposed  to  be  a 
'ttatore,  and  devout  Catholics,  whilst 
iking  his  blessing,  used  to  point  two 
-Agers  at  him.  There  is  no  cure  for 
the  malady.  You  are  born  a jettatore; 
ipu  die  a jettatore;  and  as  a rule  you 
,t  Ve  unaware  of  your  fatal  influence. 

^ ~he  universality  of  this  superstition 
ji'ji&rkable.  The  negroes  of  Central 
l are  said  to  be  the  only  people 
in.  uainted  with  the  jettatura. 

ha nager  Selee  says  he  will  pitch 
-s  in  tomorrotv’s  game.”  Has  the 
of  "The  Portuguese  Grammar" 
_ his  attention  to  base  ball?  To 
Oj.e  if  Mr.  Selee  should  pitch  Mr. 
'flies'  over  the  plate,  either  by  a 
jack!  inshoot,  or  outward  curve, 
din'd  be  a brave  sight,  and  the  price 
^Jnission  should  be  doubled.  But, 
31  : for  victory,  we  should  prefer  to 
Sr.  Nichols  pitching  the  ordinary 
t commerce. 


; Faure  assisted  at  the  launching 
ship  at  Havre,  a ship  that  now 
her  father’s  name.  Did  she  break. 
jP^tle  of  champagne,  or  burgundy,  cr 
A"idinaire? 

Ml  notice  with  approval  that  Mr. 
imam  Winter  was  a guest  at  the  din- 
r given  by  the  Shakspeare  Society  to 
r.  Augustin  f)aly— or  was  the  dinner 
ven  by  the  Daly  Society  to  Mr.  Shak- 
„re?  Mr.  Winter  has  for  years  been 
rfatlgable  with  voice  and  pen  in  the 
vice  of  Mr.  Daly,  and  he  richly  de- 
lved his  seat  at  the  feast.  Mr.  Wln- 
^ has  borne  constant  testimony  to  the 
t that  there  has  never  been  a poor 
y or  a poor  performance  at  the  thea- 
managed  by  his  generous  friend.  It 
*a  pleasure  to'  see  such  devotion  ap- 
iclated. 


'Ir.  Hamilton  W.  Mabie  is  sure  that 
>r>  “great  Sunday  newspaper  is  the 
Monstrosity  of  vulgarity."  Maybe, 

laybe! 


"Mr.  Paderewski  expressed  his  sin- 
jre  regret  at  leaving  the  United 
tates.”  This  was  only  fair.  The  money 
■f  America  enables  him  to  live  comfort- 
bly  in  Europe. 


Mr.  Ballard  Smith  is  shocked  beyond 
teasure  at  the  "frightfully  pernicious" 
nmorality  at  Monte  Carlo.  Mr.  Smith’s 
'ome,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  New 

ork. 


Here  is  a story  that  should  be  pon- 
dered by  all  prudes  of  low  or  high  de- 
gree: 

A Puritanical  policeman  at  Berne  has 
rendered  a service  to  posterity.  In  a 
second-hand  furniture  shop  in  one  of 
those  mediaeval  and  mysterious  ar- 
caded streets  that  slope  toward  the 
Aarbrticke,  the  gendarme  observed  an 
obscure  canvas,  and  through  the  crust 
of  dirt  and  smoke  which  had  gathered 
on  It,  he  was  jyst  able  to  make  out 
that  It  was  a nude.  "A  Pagan,  I am 
sorry  to  say,”  as  Mr.  Pecksniff  once 
remarked.  It  was  a recumbent  woman's 
figure;  her  head  rested  on  her  right 
arm.  and  above  her  hovered  a Cupid. 
Venus  and  Cupid  were  at  once  im- 
pounded by  the  serious-minded  gen- 
darme, with  the  remark  that  the  State 
did  not  allow  Frau-persons  to  be  ex- 
hibited without  clothing  in  the  open 
street.  The  Frau-person  attracted  at- 
tention, she  was  visited  by  the  Director 
of  the  Kunst-museum,  and  was  bought 
for  50  francs  by  a Mr.  Otto  Keller. 
Then  the  goddess  followed  exactly  the 
| course  of  action  adopted  by  the  real 
and  original  Venus  centuries  ago;  she 
went  to  Paris  to  establish  her  reputa- 
tion. At  Paris,  "cleansed  from  the  en- 
crusting dirt  which  covered  it,  the 
picture  came  out  in  all  the  splendor  of 
its  beauty,  the  harmony  of  outline,  and 
the  richness  of  hue  which,  proclaimed  ! 
the  hand  of  the  master.”  The  experts 
have  unanimously  declared  it  a 
Venus  couchfee  by  Titian. 
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Sir.  Bram  Stoker  has  large  and  well- 
formed  hands  with  which  he  furnishes 
fujel1  to  the  flame  of  applause.  It  is  a 
peasant  sight  to  see  him  clapping  lusti-' 
ly  after  the  fall  of  the  curtain,  even 
when  others  in  the  audience  have  paid 
their  tribute  of  respect.  He  is  never 
weary  of  showing  his  appreciation  of 
the  performance,  no  matter  how  fa- 
miliar it  may  be  to  him;  for  he  sees 
fresh  beauties  in  it  every  night,  and 
his  rare  strength  enables  him  to  con- 
tinue applause  when  others  are  weary 
and  would  fain  go  home. 

This  reminds  us  that  Mr.  Willie  Win- 
ter, according  to  certain  newspapers, 
was  at  the  dinner  given  by  the 
Shakspeare  society  to  Mr.  Daly,  the 
immortal  revisor  of  the  bard,  and 
according  to  other  newspapers  he  was 
not  present.  We  took  yesterday  the 
more  cheerful  view  in  commenting  upon 
the  compliment  shown  the  eminent 
critic;  but  even  if  he  was  not  at  the 
dinner,  our  remarks  were  still  appli- 
cable.   

A local  contemporary,  we  regret  to 
observe,  scoffs  at  Mr.  Daly’s  presenta- 
tions of  Shalcspeare’s  plays  revised 
and  adapted  by  Mr.  Daly.  Does  not 
our  contemporary  know  that  Shaks- 
peare was,  after  all,  an  old  fogy;  that 
his  “As  You  Like  It”  is  sadly,  irre- 
trievably 1599?  Mr.  Daly  believes  in 
dramas  of  contemporaneous  human  in- 
terest. Only  by  an  heroic  effort  did  he 
refrain  from  putting  practical  doors  In 
the  Forest  of  Arden.  Mr.  Daly  knows 
the  value  of  up-to-date  performances; 
he  also  wishes  Shakspeare  to  be  popu- 
lar. And  this  dramatic  philanthropist 
does  not  deserve  a dinner?  Go  to! 
When  Jules  Laforgue  exclaimed, 

"Ah!  que  la  Vie  est  quotidienne!” 
he  thought  of  the  possible  pun  In  Eng- 
lish.   

Take  our  advice,  Peregrinus,  and 
when  you  settle  in  Boston,  do  not 
choose  the  Back  Bay.  The  wind  there 
is  prolix.  The  streets  are  intolerably 
dusty— filthy  is  not  too  strong  a word. 
And  if  you  live  near  the  Christian 
Science  Church  in  Falmouth  Street  you 
will  be  obliged  to  hear  the  chimes  by 
day'.  

"The  X-rays  can  be  used  to  detect 
false  diamonds.”  We  hope  that  no  one 
of  our  readers  is  disturbed  by  this  news. 


a Statement.  The  reader  Is 
breathless;  he  rubs  his  eyes;  he  reads 
(the  sentence  again  and  again;  he 
pinches  his  leg  to  find  out  If  he  is  awake 
or  possessed  by  a nightmare. 

We  do  not  blame  Sergt.  Walsh  for 
withdrawing  from  a broad-sword  con- 
test with  Miss  or  Mrs.  Jaguarina  A 
woman  with  a sword  is,  indeed,  a fear- 
ful  thing.  There  was  the  celebrated 
Mile.  Maupin,  for  instance— not  Gau- 
tier’s curious  and  Investigating  heroine 
but  the  opera  singer  (1673-1707).  Dressed  , 
aa  a cavalier,  she  went  to  a ball  in 
Paris  and  flirted  so  violently  with  a 
[ noble  dame  that  three  friends  of  the 
pursued  one  challenged  Mile.  Maupin, 
who  gave  them  immediate  satisfaction 
by  killing  them  one  after  the  other 
neatly  and  without  any  feminine  fuss! 

There  was  a time  when  the  banjo  was 
a fashionable  instrument,  and  young  la- 
dies strove  earnestly  after  melodious 
plunk-plunk.  Now  that  Mr.  Athawale, 
a native  East  Indian,"  has  performed 
m Boston  Skillfully  upon  "the  ancient 
musical  instrument  of  his  country,”  this 
instrument  will  undoubtedly  receive  at- 
tention in  the  parlors  of  the  untitled 
aristocracy.  The  name  of  the  Instru- 
ment is  not  “satar;"  it  is  “kachuya- 
setar"  or  simply  "setfir;"  but  is  the  par- 
ticular one  used  by  Mr.  Athawale,  the 
‘'kacchapi-vina”  or  the  "tritantri-vina?” 
Probably  the  former,  with  two  strings 
of  steel  and  three  of  brass,  and  some- 
times1 with  two  lateral  strings  of  steel. 
Its  length  is  usually  about  four  feet. 
.The  name  “kacchapi-vina”  is  derived 
from  the  fact  that  the  gourd-like  end  is 
flat  like  the  back  of  a tortoise 
(kacchapa).  The  best  instruction-book 
for  this  entrancing  instrument  was 
written  by  the  rajah  Sourindro  Mohun 
Tagore. 


—■  

«aid  that  after  long  absorption  and 
bending  of  the  head  over  his  desk,  he 

feared  to  straighten  himself  and  look 

around,  lest  some  strange  thing  should 
be  standing  behind  him. 


And  it  was  on  April  25,  1879,  that  de 
Goncourt— yes,  our  old  and  esteemed 
friend,  de  Goncourt,  likened  the  white 
flowers  of  magnolias  in  the  sharp  air 
of  an  unkindly  Spring  to  the  shoulders 
j of  women  dgcolletfies  shivering  dolo- 
rously in  a draught. 


The  return  of  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Abbey 
to  the  stage  will  be  welcomed  by  many 
play-goers.  Of  late  years,  it  is  said, 
her  tact  and  intelligence  have  been  in- 
strumental in  promoting  harmony 
among  the  members  of  the  opera  com- 
pany, for  an  opera  company  is  seldom 
a happy  family. 


The  Daily  Telegraph— Mr.  Winter,  by 
the  way,  is  the  Daly  reporter— says: 
“In  giving  both  nations  the  matchless 
possession  of  his  genius  Shakspeare 
surely  intended  that  no  serious  and 
lasting-  quarrel  should  ever  divide  the 
two  kindred  people,  bound  so  indissolu- 
bly together.”  Let's  see.  Shakspeare 
died  in  1616.  Jamestown  wasjjsettled  in 
1607.  The  Mayflower  entered  Cape  Cod 
Harbor  in  1620. 


It  turns  out  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lee, 
’ho  accused  the  Rev.  Mr.  Morgan  of 
laglarlsm,  was  a plagiarist  at  Yale, 
fere  are  other  instances  of  plagiarism 
J Yale,  as  the  jests  of  Dr.  Depew  and 
Ekisitroke  of  ‘Bob  Cook. 


Shakspeare  was  the  incarnation  of 
Feudalism.  He  never  lost  an  oppor- 
tunity of  sneering  at  the  mob,  and 
where  he  saw  no  King  or  self-appointed 
ruler,  there  he  saw  a mob.  He  is  one  of 
the  most  undemocratic  of  great  writers. 

The  statement  that  Dr.  Depew  will 
sc-nd  an  epigrammatic  telegraphic  mess- 
age around  the  world  suggests  easily 
j quips  and  flings.  We  refrain  from  the 
strong  temptation.  Jests  about  Depew 
are  fast  becoming  as  stale  as  jests  by 
I Depew. 

“Dr.  Depew  was  selected  to  send  this 
! message,”  said  Mr.  Hawley,  "because 
his  fame  has  spread  throughout  the 
world,  more,  perhaps,  than  that  of  any 
living  American.”  There  is  no  repartee 


The  case  of  Premier  Bourgeois  is  a 
rich  one  for  the  symbolist  who  rejoices 
in  slang.  For  "bourgeois"  is  not  only 
a term  of  contempt  to  designate  a man 
without  fancy,  without  taste,  a vulgar 
man.  The  word  is  synonymous  with 
"boss”  used  by  workmen  and  servants. 

Any  person  who  takes  a cab  is  to  a 
French  cabman,  a "bourgeois.”  We  find 
Thackeray  speaking  of  “a  regular  bour- 
geois physiognomy"  and  Lowell  mentions 
a poet  "whose  inspiration  always  has 
an  undertone  of  bourgeois."  Thus  the  , 
greater  part  of  magazine  "literature"  J 
is  hopelessly  bourgeois.  The  name  of 
the  printing  type  known  as  bourgeois  j 
is  supposed  to  come  from  the  name  of 
a French  printer  or  type-founder.  The 
English  decadents  use  "burgess”  with  | 
the  obnoxious  meaning  of  “bourgeois.” 

yt-  1 t-M  S-  W , Ct 

Twenty-Third  Concert  of  the  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Emil  Paur 
Conductor,  Last  Evening  in  Music 
Hail. 

The  program  was  as  follows: 

Symphonic  Poem,  "Wyschehrad"  ("My 

Country,"  No.  1) Smetana  ; 

(First  timp.) 

Overture  to  "Fingai’s  Cave" Mendelssohn  : 

Symphony  No.  T,  in  A major Beethoven  j 

"Invitation  to  the  Dance" Weber  1 

(Scored  for  orchestra  by  Berlioz.) 
Overture,  "1S12"  Tschaikowsky 

Smetana’s  “Wyschehrad”  is  the  first 
of  a cyclus  of  six — not  seven,  as  the 
program  book  states— symphonic  poems, 
entitled  "My  Country.”  The  second  of 
these,  "The  Moldau,”  was  played  here 
Dec.  2,  1893;  the  third,  "Scharka,”  was 
played  here  Jan.  26,  1895. 

The  cyclus  is  the  patriotic  tribute  of 
the  talented  Bohemian  to  his  dearly  be- 
loved land.  “Wyschehrad”  is  a far- 
famed  fortress,  and  the  sight  of  it  sug- 
gested to  the  composer  the  glory  and 
the  downfall  of  Princes  and  Kings  who 
once  inhabited  it.  "Wyschehrad  is  be- 
come a dumb,  deserted  monument  of  i 
past  glory;  from  its  ruins  resounds  the  | . 
echo  of  the  long  silent  song  of  the 
singer  Prince,  Lumir,  through  the  sad 
stillness!” 

Here  is  program  music  of  exotic 
flavor.  Yet  there  is  no  slavish  attempt 
at  panoramic  music.  There  is  the  re- 
minder of  old-time  glory  with  a dash  of 
semi-barbaric  pomp.  The  harper  is  for 
.the  moment  Lumir  with  his  “varyto.” 
llhere  are  knights  wearing  the  favors 
ot  fair  women.  A mighty  descending 
scale  announces  the  end  of  strength  and 
rejoicing,  love-lays  and  pride  of  battle. 

It  js  true  that  you  must  read  the  pro- 
gram! to  know  the  exact  storv: 


but  surely  this  music  has  much  I 
to  say,  in  the  absence  of  any  i 
text,  to  an  Imaginative  hearer. 
The  originality  of  the  composer  Is  with- 
out eccentricity;  yon  know  that  the 
occasional  quaintness  is  inherent,  not 
affeetelfc  there  is  an  authority  In  tech- 
nical treatment,  ami  there  is  a skill  in 
orchestration  that  In  each  case  com- 
| mands  respect  and  admiration.  The 
music  is  more  than  Interesting;  it  is 
poetic.  The  piece  was  finely  played,  as 
was  the  beautiful  overture  by  Mendels- 
sohn, which  is,  perhaps,  all  in  all,  the 
most  thoroughly  artistic  of  all  his  or- 
chestral works. 

„•« 

I confess  that  T did  not  like  Mr.  Panr's 
reading  of  the  first  movement  of  tho 
symphony.  His  announcement  of  the 
first  theme  of  the  vivace  was  too  con- 
scious and  finical.  And  throughout  this 
movement  there  was  dallying  and  there 
were  attempts  at  little  effects  that  made 
this  frank,  jolly,  impetuous  piece  of 
music  insincere  and  tedious.  His 
choice  of  tempo  in  the  allegretto  was 
happy;  but  on  account  of  his  liberties 
in  the  first  movement,  there  was  not 
sufficient  contrast  between  the  vivace 
and  the  allegretto,  and  the  latter  suf- 
fered thereby.  The  scherzo  was  played 
with  dash,  and  the  association  that 
Chorley  refers  to  as  always  existing  in 
his  mind  when  he  heard  the  trio  did 
not  seem  utterly  fantastical;  for  he  as- 
sociated it  with  the  passage  of  the 
Egyptian  Queen  down  the  Cyndus  as 
described  by  Shakspeare  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Sir  Thomas  North’s  brave 
Englishing  of  Plutarch: 

"The  barge  she  sat  in,  like  a burnish'd 
throne, 

Burn’d  on  the  water:  the  poop  was  beaten 
gold.” 

‘lUPaur  was  seen  to  best  advantage  In 
the  finale,  for  it  was  given  with  amaz- 
ing spirit. 

# * * 

The  orchestral  arrangement  by  Berlioz 
of  Weber's  "Invitation  to  the  Dance” 
is  familiar  to  all  concert-goers.  Why 
did  not  Mr.  Paur  give  us  an  opportuni- 
ty or  hearing  Felix  Weingartner’s  ar- 
rangement, which  was  produced  in  Ber- 
lin Jan.  31  of  this  year?  It  is  said  to  be 
a remarkable  composition,  not  so 
much  as  a literal  transcription 
as  a free  paraphrase.  Melodi- 
tally  Weingartner’s  version  is  said  ; 
to  be  faithful  to  the  original,  but  | 
he  has  played  all  manner  of  contra- 
puntal tricks  with  the  material.  At  the 
end  four  different  themes  are  woven  to- 
igether.  Aesthetically  this  is,  no  doubt,  I 
all  wrong,  but  the  ingenuity  displayed 
and  the  splendor  of  instrumentation 
have  been  loudly  praised. 

Still,  the  orchestration  of  Berlioz  is 
probably  a richer  treat  than  that  of 
Weingartner,  because  from  what  we 
know  of  the  two  men  the  Frenchman’s 
touch  is  the  more  discreetly  brilliant. 

| Sensuousness  and  brilliancy  are  de- 
manded in  such  an  arrangement,  and 
! not  a profundity  that  is  Incongruous. 

Tschaikowsky’s  "1812”  overture,  with 
Its  church-hymn,  its.  Marsellaise,  it3 
Cossack  tune,  its  flame  and  smoke  and 
fury,  its  overwhelming  popular  rejoic-  j 
ing  with  chiming  of  bells  and  throwing  | 
hats  skyward  and  irresistible  sugges-  j 
tion  of  free  vodka,  brought  the  tumul- 

* * * 

tuous  end. 

Mr.  Baermann  had  been  announced  as 
the  pianist,  and  his  piece  was  to  have 
been  Liszt's  second  concerto.  Siskness 
prevented  his  appearance. 

Philip  Hal" 

ABOUT  MUSIC. 


How  Macbeth  Appealed  to 
Many  Composers. 

Incidental  Music,  Glees,  Operas, 
Overtures,  Symphonic  Poems. 


Notes  and  Comments  on  Players, 
Singers  and  Pieces. 


The  performance  of  "Macbeth”  by 
the  Irving  company,  with  the  incident- 
al music  of  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  re- 
called the  fact  that  this  tragedy  of 
Shakspeare  has  appealed  in  various 
ways  to  many  musicians.  Let  us  con- 
sider first  the  incidental  music. 

The  first  music  that  accompanied  tile 
tragedy  was  the  familiar  music  attrib- 
uted to  Matthew  Lock,  played  first  at 
London  in  1672.  Downes,  the  prompter 
of  the  theatre  in  Dorset  Garden,  says 
in  his  “Roscius  Angltcanus,"  1708,  that 
"the  singing  was  composed  by  Mr. 
Lock."  Inasmuch  as  a manuscript 
score  exists  in  the  handwriting  of  Pur- 
cell, some  have  claimed  that  he  was 
the  author  of  the  music.  I refer  those 
that  wish  to  become  acquainted  with 
this  long-winded  discussion  to  the  ar- 
ticle "Macbeth  Music”  in  Grove’s  Dic- 
tionary, and  to  Cummings’s  Life  of 
Purcell.  Few  believe  today  that  Lock 
was  the  composer,  whatever  they  think 
of  Mr.  Cummings’s  claim. 

Nor  shall  I dwell  on  the  music  by 
Eccles,  1696,  or  by  Leveridge  for  the 
second  act,  about  L6S.  , 

The  music  by  Johann  Andre  was 
first  played  at  Berlin.  Oct.  3,  1778,  for  a 
German  version  by  Wernicke.  It  is 
unpublished,  as  is  the  music  oy  Kari 
David  Stegmann,  played  at  Hamburg, 
1784.  ' . _ . 


The  music  written  oy  Johann  Fried- 
rich Reichardt  for  Burger’s  translation 
was  first  played  at  Berlin,  Dec.  28, 
1787,  and  it  calls  for  special  attention. 
It  consists  of  overtures,  choruses, 
witch-scenes  and  dances.  Four  of  the 
witch-scenes  were  published.  The 
fourth  (Act  IV.,  scene  1)  is  a highly 
original  number,  a species  of  melo- 
drama in  the  fashion  of  the  Wolf’s- 
glen  scene  in  “Der  Freischiltz.”  Crazy 
musical  figures  imitate  the  mewing  of 
cats,  the  cries  of  screech-owls,  the 
croaking  of  frogs,  the  bleating  of  goats, 
etc.  Reichardt  used  an  orchestra  of 
strings,  oboes,  clarinets,  horns,  trump- 
ets, Swiss  fifes,  triangle,  cymbals  and 
drums  of  different  kinds.  The  three 
Witches  danced  grotesquely  as  they 
sang.  They  were  women  with  strong, 
penetrating  voices.  Hecate  was  a 
tenor,  for  Reichardt  says:  "I  remem- 

ber they  called  an  old  woman  with  a 
beard  and  deep  voice  an  old  witch." 
This  music  was  heard  in  Berlin  until 
the  version  of  the  tragedy  by  Schiller 
was  produced  in  1809.  The  music  was 
also  heard  at  Weimar  in  1826,  but  as  the 
witches,  according  to  Schiller,  should 
not  sing,  the  most  effective  music  was 
omitted. 

Schiller’s  version  in  Berlin,  Dec.  1, 
1809,  was  accompanied  by  the  music  of 
Friedrich  Ludwig  Seidel  (unpublished). 
It  consists  of  an  overture,  four  witch 
scenes  and  a march  of  the  English 
army.  This  music  was  retained  at  Ber- 
lin until  the  music  by  Spohr  was  used. 

Spohr’s  music,  first  played  Dec.  15, 
1825,  is  unpublished,  with  the  exception 
of  the  overture.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
very  effective,  especially  in  the  cho- 
ruses of  witches. 

The  music  by  Christoph  Ernst  Fried- 
TlOil  CJ'Sc  Yv as  published  111  piano 
score  with  text  at  Copenhagen  in  1825. 
It  includes  an  overture,  witch  songs 
and  dances,  the  scene  of  the  caldron 
and  the  apparitions,  table  music  for  the 
banquet  at  which  Banquo’s  ghost  ap- 
pears, a song  for  the  porter,  and  a 
march  of  the  English  army.  This  music 
has  been  highly  praised. 

Then  there  is  the  music  of  Johann 
Wilhelm  Mangold,  unpublished,  Darm- 
stadt, 1830;  Joseph  Rastrelli,  unpub- 
lished, Dresden,  March  18,  1836;  Julius 
Rietz,  unpublished,  Diisseldorf,  1840. 

The  music  by  Wilhelm  Heinefetter 
(unpublished),  composed  at  Mayence, 
1861,  was  first  performed  as  a whole  at 
Dessau  Nov.  27,  1870.  The  overture  had 
been  previously  played  at  Mayence  1861, 
Rotterdam  1863,  Amsterdam  1864,  Ber- 
lin 1867;  and  at  New  York  it 
was  played  by  the  Philharmonic 
Society  under  Carl  Bergmann, 
Feb.  3,  1872.  The  incidental  music 

is  elaborate.  The  orchestra  In- 
cludes, besides  the  strings,  two  flutes, 
piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  six  trumpets 
(four  on  the  stage),  three  trombones, 
bass  tuba,  drums  of  all  kinds,  cym- 
bals, triangle  and  harp. 

Then  there  is  the  incidental  music  by 
Edgar  S.  Kelley,  written  ”or  a produc- 
tion of  “Macbeth”  in  San  Francisco, 
1885,  under  the  management  of  McKee 
Rankin.  This  music  was  played  in  a 
concert  in  New  York,  April  27,  1887,  by 
an  orchestra  under  Mr.  Van  der 
Stucken. 

J.  L.  Hatton  wrote  music  to  "Mac- 
beth.” 1853. 

»** 

There  are  these  overtures  to  "Mac- 
beth: “By  Traugott  Maximilian  Eber 
weln,  Rudolf-Stadt,  1828;  by  R.  L. 
Pearsall,  Londcn,  1836;  by  G.  von 
Skeletti,  published  at  Berlin,  1852;  by 
Joachim  Raff,  which  was  left  among 
his  manuscript  works;  by  H.  Mirande, 
Geneva,  1891;  by  Ignaz  Briill,  and  by 
Otto  Kiauwell. 

There  are  symphonic  poems  "Mac- 
beth,” by  Henry  Hugo  Pierson,  pro-  ' 
duced  about  1870  in  Leipzig,  and  by  j 
Richard  Strauss,  1892. 

* * * 

“When  shall  we  three  meet  again” 
was  set  as  a glee  for  two  sopranos 
and  a bass  by  M.  P.  King,  1780;  by  Sam- 
uel Webbe  for  two  baritones  and  a 
bass;  by  William  Horsley  for  two  so- 
pranos and  a bass. 

"Round  about  the  Caldron  go”  was  set 
as  a three  part  glee  by  M.  P.  King 
about  1800. 

“Come  sisters!  Cheer  we  up  his 
sprights”  was  set  as  a three  part  glee 
and  chorus  by  M.  P.  King  about  1800. 

. * * 

The  music  of  the  first  opera  "Mac- 
beth” was  written  by  Hippolyte  Ch6- 
lard,  text  by  Rouget  de  l’lsle  and  Au- 
guste Hix.  It  was  produced  for  the 
first  time  at  the  Paris  Opera  June  29, 
1827.  Derevis  was  Macbeth;  Nourrit, 
Douglas;  Dabadie,  Duncan;  Mrs.  Daba- 
die,  Lady  Macbeth,  and  Miss  CInti,  Moi- 
na.  The  trio  of  witches  and  several 
choruses  were  remarked,  but  the  opera 
failed,  and  was  only  performed  five 
times. 

It  was  afterward  given  in  German, 
and  with  certain  changes,  at  Munich  in 
1828;  it  was  then  sung  in  many  Ger- 
man towns,  and  July  4,  1832,  it  was 
produced  in  German  at  the  King’s 
Theatre,  London.  At  Munich  Pelle- 


■ grlnt  was  Macbeth  and  Nanette  Schech- 
| ner  was  Lady  Macbeth.  In  London  the 
1 part  of  Lady  Macbeth  was  sung  by 
Schroder  Devrient.  Although  Chorley 
says  that  her  fatal  and  sinister  acting 
as  the  Lady  was  hampered,  In  some 
measure,  by  the  music;  for  this  de- 
manded an  executive  facility  which  she 
did  not  possess,”  she  nevertheless  male 
a deep  impression  on  him.  His  criti- 
cism is  even  today  of  Interest:  “One 
could  not  look  at  her  without  at  once 
recollecting  the  ideal  which  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons  is  reported  to  have  conceived  cf 
this  ‘grand,  fiendish'  character  (to  use 
her  own  epithets).  ’She  had  an  idea,’ 
says  Mrs.  Jameson,  ‘that  Lady  Mac-  ! 
beth  must,  from  her  Celtic  origin,  have  j 
been  a small,  fair,  blue-eyed  woman.’ 
Save  in  stature  the  great  German  ope-  ) 

ratic  actress  (daughter,  by  the  way,  to 
the  great  Lady  Macbeth  of  Germany, 
‘die  grosse  Schroder’)  gave  full  justi- 
fication to  this  fancy.  With  an  allur- 
ing and  dignified  grace  of  manner  was 
combined  an  aspect  of  evil— a sinister, 
far-reaching  expression  in  her  eyes,  all 
the  more  terrible  for  their  being  at 
variance  with  those  hues  and  contours 
which  we  have  been  used  to  associate 
with  innocence  and  the  tender  affec- 
tions. That  which  makes  the  flesh 
creep,  in  the  name  of  ‘the  White  Devil,’ 
spoke  in  every  line  of  Madame  Schro- 
der Devrient's  face— in  her  honeyed  and 
humble  smile,  as  she  welcomed  the 
doomed  King;  in  the  mixture  of  fe- 
rocity and  blandishment  thrown  by  her 
Into  the  scene  of  the  murder;  in  the 
ghastly  soliloquy  of  the  soul  that 
waked  when  the  body  was  asleep. 
When  I think  of  Pasta,  as  Medea, 
watching  the  bridal  train  pass  by  her, 
with  her  scarlet  mantle  gathered  round 
her,  the  figure  of  Madame  Schroder 
Devrient's  Lady  Macbeth,  too,  rises,  as 
one  of  those  visions  concerning  which 
young  men  are  apt  to  rave  and  old 
men  to  dote.”  The  libretto  departs 
widely  from  Shakspeare's  tragedy. 

* 

Verdi’s  “Macbeth”  was  first  produced 
at  Florence,  March  14,  1847.  The 

opera,  in  French  and  with  several 
changes,  was  produced  at  the  Theatre 
Lyrique,  Paris,  April  21,  1865.  This 
French  version,  translated  back  into 
Italian,  succeeded  in  Italy  the  original 
opera.  At  Florence  the  Lady  Macbeth 
was  Barbieri-Nini;  the  other  singers 
were  Brunacci,  Varesi,  Benedetti.  At 
Paris  the  Lady  Macbeth  was  Rey-Balla; 
the  other  singers  were  Ismael,  Petit, 
Montjauze-  Lady  Macbeth  sings  a drink- 
ing song,  and  the  murderers  are  so 
many  as  to  form  a chorus.  Verdi  is 
said  to  have  failed  completely  in  the 
witch  music,  but  the  ballet  was  praised. 

This  opera  was  given  in  New  York, 
April  24,  1849,  with  Bosio  as  Lady  Mac- 
beth and  Badiali  as  Macbeth.  It  was 
given  in  Philadelphia  Dec.  9,  1S63,  with 
Medori,  Lotti,  Bellini.  It  was  given  in 
Boston  in  the  ’50s,  I think,  at  the  How- 
ard Atheneum,  and  at  the  Boston  Thea- 
tre Jan.  13,  1864,  with  Medori  and  Bel- 
linl. 

There  was  a rumor  lately  that  Verdi1 
proposed  to  rewrite  this  opera  for 
Calv6,  but  the  report  has  been  denied. 

* * * 

“Macbeth,”  opera  by  Wilhelm  Tau- 
bert,  was  produced  at  Berlin  Nov.  16, 
1857,  with  Johanna  Wagner  as  Lady 
Macbeth  and  Formes  as  Macduff.  In 
this  opera  Lady  Macbeth  does  not  die 
before  the  fight.  She  watches  the  con- 
flict from  a tower,  and  after  Macbeth 
falls  she  dashes  herself  to  the  ground. 
*.* 

An  oratorio,  “Macbeth,”  was  com- 
posed by  Gallus  (Johann  Mederitsch) 
about  1800. 

*.* 

A first  act  of  an  opera  by  von  Collin 
was  published  in  1809;  for  the  overture 
and  the  first  chorus  sketches  were  1 
made  by  Beethoven.  The  overture  and 
the  first  chorus  were  to  be  closely  con- 
nected. Vor.  Collin  died  in  1811,  with- 
out finishing  the  libretto. 

*** 

Sullivan’s  music  to  “Macbeth”  was 
first  played  Dec.  29,  18S8. 

*** 

This  list  of  music  pertaining  to-  Mac- 
beth is  no  doubt  incomplete.  Nor  do  I 
vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  all  the  dates, 
although  I have  verified  them  as  far  as 
possible. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

“Hell6”  will  be  produced  at  the  Paris 
Op6ra  tomorow  night. 

Miss  Kutscherra  will  probably  be 
engaged  at  the  Paris  Opera. 

The  review  of  the  Symphony  concert 
is  in  the  news  section  of  the  Journal. 

Napoleone  Gatti,  teacher  of  the  piano 
and  composition,  died  recently  at  Na- 
ples. 

Mrs.  Senger-Bettaque  of  Munich  sang 
several  parts  at  Riga,  and  was  warmly 
applauded. 

Plauen  is  to  have  a new  opera  house. 
It  will  cost  $81,250.  The  city  contributes 
$50,000  toward  it. 

Mr.  Herbert  Bunning's  "Village  Suite” 
for  orchestra  was  produced  at  the  Crys- 
tal Palace  April  4. 


A new  string  quartet  in  B minor  b*J 
William  Speidel  met  with  success  in’,’ 
Stuttgart  March  20. 

A new  and  unpublished  symphony  by 
Heinrich  XXIV.,  Prince  Reuss,  pleased 
the  people  of  Munster. 

Leoncavallo  is  at  work  on  an  opera. 
The  libretto  will  be  founded  on  Mur- 
ger’s  “Vie  de  Boheme.” 

The  series  of  projected  international 
musical  festivals  at  the  Op6ra  Concerts 
is  postponed  until  quieter  times. 

Joseph  Hallman,  ’cellist,  and  Emma 
Eames  gave  a concert  together  in 
Paris  the  15th.  Coquelin,  cadet,  as- 
sisted. 

Hugo  Rohr  of  Mannheim  has  been 
engaged  as  conductor  at  the  Munich 
Opera  House  and  will  enter  on  his  du- 
ties Aug.  1. 

Heinrich  Barth,  the  Berlin  pianist, 
celebrated  April  1 the  twenty-fifth  an- 
niversary of  his  engagement  as  teach- 
er at  the  Hochschule. 

William  II.  has  given  a fine  organ  to 
the  church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Pinta 
at  Rome.  The  German  burying  ground 
belongs  to  this  church. 

Irene  Pewny  made  her  debut  at 
Budapest  as  Elisabeth,  in  "Hunyadi  j 
Laszlo,”  and  with  such  success  that 
she  will  probably  be  engaged. 

“Amy  Robsart,”  by  Isidcr  de  Lara, 
was  produced  at  the  Pergola,  Florence, 
March  26.  It  was  applauded  eliiefly  by 
the  English  who  were  present. 

The  new  symphony  (No.  5)  of  Glazou- 
noff  met  with  great  success  in  St.  Pe- 
tersburg when  it  was  produced  in 
March.  The  scherzo  was  repeated. 

Lo  Staffile,  a newspaper  of  Florence, 
says  that  “Andrg  Chenier”  is  written 
throughout  in  the  tonality  of  C major. 
We  do  not  believe  this  extraordinary 
statement. 

"Hansel  und  Gretel”  was  revived  at 
Drury  Lane  April  9,  under  Mancinelli. 
Jessie  Hudleston,  Marie  Elba,  Miss 
Meisslinger,  Messrs.  Copland  and  Mrs. 
Amadi  were  in  the  cast. 

During  the  three  months’  opera  season 
at  Turin,  “Gotterdammerung”  was 
given  21  times,  and  Puccini’s  "La  Bo- 
hfme”  23  times.  "Falstaff”  had  5 per- 
formances, “Savitri”  4,  “Emma  Lione” 

2,  and  “Maestro  dl  Capella”  1. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  features  of 
the  performance  of  "Rip”  at  the  Cas- 
tle Square  Theatre  this  week  will  be 
Mr.  Murray’s  song  “The  Girl  I Adore,” 
the  music  of  which  is  by  Mr.  Archie 
MacDonald,  a member  of  the  com- 
pany. The  song  has  already  run  through 
two  editions. 

Mascagni  was  promoted  to  the  grade 
of  Commander  of  the  Crown  of  Italy, 
after  the  production  of  “Zanetto,” 
which  fact  is  commented  on  by  the  ir- 
reverent in  this  guise:  “If  you  are 

nominated  Cavaliere  after  'Cavalleria 
Rusticana,’  it  is  but  just  that  after 
four  failures  they  should  give  you 
something  round  your  neck!’’ 

The  metal  of  the  future,  aluminum, 
threatens  to  invade  orchestras  if  we 
are  to  believe  news  from  Germany. 
This  country  of  the  “cheap  and  nasty” 
has  developed  an  extraordinary  love  for 
this  metal,  and  competent  judges  say 
that  if  aluminum  fiddles  are  never  like- 
ly to  compete  with  any  semblance  of 
success  with  a Stradivartus,  they  might 
prove  useful  in  orchestral  masses  on 
account  of  the  power  of  their  sound. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  the  9th, 
speaking  of  the  performance  of  “Car- 
men” the  night  before  at  Drury  Lane, 
refers  thus  to  Miss  Joran  and  Mrs. 
Sherwin:  “We  owe  a grudge  to  Mme. 

Calv6.  Before  she  took  the  breezes  of 
Bizet  with  her  beauty  there  had  been 
many  excellent  and  most  meritorious 
Carmens  upon  the  English  stage;  but 
she  it  was  who  created  a standard  so 
high  that  the  fastidious  critic  is  per- 
force compelled  to  comparison— and  to 
such  a comparison  as  must  necessarily 
be  damaging  to  any  other  exponent  of 
the  part.  Therefore  we  will  not  be 
fastidious;  therefore  we  will  give  Miss  i 
Pauline  Joran  her  due,  and  declare  I 
that  she  was  very  charming,  very  be- 
witching and  very  gay  last  night  at 
Drury  Lane  in  the  character  of 
Carmen.  In  the  last  act,  particu- 
larly, her  talents  shone  even  radiantly. 
Mme.  Amy  Sherwin,  following  the  il- 
lustrious example  of  Mme.  Melba,  ac- 
cepted the  part  of  Michaela,  and,  by 
the  beauty  of  her  costumes,  entirely 
negatived  Carmen’s  supposed  scorn  of 
her  appearance  in  the  third  act.  We 
have  every  hope  that  Mme.  Sherwin, 
charming  in  oratorio,  charming  on  the 
concert  platform,  will  succeed  no  less  | 

victoriously  on  the  operatic  stage;  her] 
acting  is  full  of  sincerity  and  fervor.” 

The  following  criticism  by  James  G. 
Huneker  on  the  piano  playing  of  Miss 
Szumowska  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Advertiser  the  12th  inst.  It  Is  of  applL 
cation  to  many  female  pianists,  and  it1 
is  also  entertaining  reading:  A well-' 
known  music  critic,  now  in  Berlin,  once 
said  that  the  secret  of  Paderewski's, 
success  was  the  fact  that  he  never  i 
practised  before  the  public.  I wish  I 
could  say  the  same  of  his  much  praised  | 
pupil,  Antoinette  Szumowska.  The 
young  lady  is  Polish,  which  is  in  her 
favor.  But  she  plays  the  piano  like 
one  of  Jane  Austen’s  heroines  after  ten 
years  in  a German  conservatory.  The 
Germans  are  not  great  pianists,  always 
excepting  Adolf  Henselt.  Even  Von 
Billow  was  not  a great  pianist,  but 
really  an  intellectual  threshing  machine. 
All  the  great  piano  artists  come  from 
Poland,  Hungary  or  Russia.  Liszt,  Tau- 
sig,  Joseffy,  Rosenthal  (a  Galician), 
Paderewski,  Rubinstein  and  De  Pach- 
mann.  Szumowska,  when  I heard  her 
last  season,  was  a well-trained  con- 
servatory pupil.  She  had  no  individu- 
ality, passion  or  poetry.  This  season  I 
expected  something,  because  I was  as- 
sured of  her  enormous  improvement. 
Well,  I listened  to  the  pleasant  appear- 
ing young  lady  In  Saint-Saens’s  G 
minor  piano  concerto,  a work  that 
Joseffy  has  made  his  own,  and  which  I 
also  heard  from  the  composer  in  Paris. 
Szumowska  played  it  on  a deadly  dull 
level  of  monotony.  One  gray  tint  spread 
over  the  entire  composition.  The  noble 
and  Bach-like  solo  prelude  she  played 
badly.  She  might  have  at  least  given 
us  the  right  notes,  and  the  first  move- 
ment was  plowed  through  steadily,  un- 


compromisingly and  unmusically, 
scherzo  was  not  letter  perfect,  but  It 
went  better.  The  entrances  at  least 
were  correctly  made,  but  oh!  the  woful 
want  of  music!  At  each  return  of  the 
theme  I looked  for  some  change,  some 
variety,  but  it  was  ground  out  as  If  by 
a blond  music  box.  When  the  pretty, 
catching  phrase  was  uttered  in  E flat 
minor  It  took  on  no  deeper  feeling,  but 
was  delivered  with  unimpeachable  and 
hard-headed  rectitude.  And  then  that 
gay  tilting  bit  of  brave,  airy,  scarlet 
swagger,  that  tune  with  the  delicate, 
broken  accompaniment,  how  was  it 
played?  I agreed  with  Lombroso  that 
women  have  no  tactile  sensibility  until 
I remembered  Fanny  Bloomfield-Zelsler. 
Szumowska  played  this  graceful  motif 
biutally,  and  I thought  of  Joseffy  and 
how  he  carried  us  off  to  the  sunny 
regions  of  romance  with  this  particular 
melody.  Verily,  women  piano  players 
have  no  imagination — or  rhythm.  The 
Saltarello  was  hustled  through  at  a 
spanking  gait.  It  was  cold  and  yet 
brilliant.  The  solo  player,  who  has 
fleet  fingers,  forced  the  ‘..mcs  of  her  , 
instrument,  and  we  realized  that  Pade-  ; 
rewski  may  do  things  in  the  grand  , 
manner  which  will  only  lure  to  ruin 
feebler  brains— and  fingers.  Perhaps  I 
would  not  have  devoted  all  this  space 
to  Szumowska.  who  is  a neat  but  not 
musical  player  without  magnetism,  had 
not  so  much  nonsense  been  written 
about  her  by  people  who  fancy  that 
Paderewski’s  cloak  has  descended  upon 
her  shapely  shoulders.  1 hope  that  this 
praise  will  not  turn  Miss  Szumowska’s 
head,  and  that  she  will  study  all  the 
more  diligently— and  in  private.  I have 
heard  her  mentioned  in  the  same  breath 
with  Adeie  Aus  der  Ohe  and  Bloom- 
field, which  is  absurd.  New  York  has  a 
hundred  girls  who  play  piano  just  as 
well,  and  this  particular  concerto  much 
better. 
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Gome  for  the  Glories  of  This  World;  and 
some 

fcigh  for  the  Prophet’s  Paradise  to  come; 

Ah,  take  the  Cash  and  let  the  Credit  go, 
Nor  heed  the  rumble  of  a distant  Drum! 


“A  PlaygoeF’  in  Time  and  the  Hour 
arranges  weekly  a "Dramatic  Calen- 
dar.” In  this  calendar,  “April  20  to 
April  25,”  we  find  “Carmen”  at  the 
Bowdoln  Square  Theatre  described  as  j 
“intense.”  But  "Carmen”  will  be  pro-  j 
duced  for  the  first  time  this  evening, 
the  27th.  "A  Playgoer”  was  guilty  of 
a similar  blunder  this  month  when  he 
made  no  distinction  between  "Wang”  | 
and  “El  Capitan.”  Inasmuch  as  "A 
Playgoer”  is  rebuking  constantly  the  ! 
dramatic  critics  of  this  town  and  ques-  1 
tioning  their  right  to  exist,  he  should 
occasionally  go  to  the  theatre,  if  only 
to  confirm  his  suspicions;  or  he  should 
at  least  inform  himself  as  to  the  titles 
of  the  pieces  played. 


Here  is  a case  reported  in  the  Ga- 
zette des  Trlbunaux  that  is  of  interest 
to  newspaper  men  and  newspaper  read- 
ers. A Mr.  X.,  attacked  by  name  In  a 
certain  newspaper,  wrote  a letter  to 
the  editor  and  requested  him  to  insert 
it  ,in  exactly  the  same  part  of  the  paper 
as  that  in  which  the  attack  had  ap- 
peared. The  editor  accordingly  in- 
serted the  letter,  but  as  it  was  not  in  I 
the  same  place  as  the  original  article, 
the  writer  took  an  action  against  the 
newspaper.  “One  might  have  thought 
that  the  difference  of  place  was  hardly 
sufficient  cause  for  an  action  at  law, 
but  the  Judge  of  the  Correctional  Court 
at  Annecy,  where  the  case  was  tried, 
thought  differently,  and  besides  award- 
ing 50fr.  damages,  has  ordered  the  letter 
to  be  inserted  in  the  same  place  and  in 
the  same  type  as  the  original  attack.” 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Pullman,  who  slandered 
Miss  May,  the  French  actress,  so  cru- 
elly, unjustly  and  gratuitously,  con- 
gratulates himself,  it  appears,  on  the 
fact  that  he  has  not  been  called  upon 

to  pay  one  cent.  His  apology  was,  in- 
deed, a cheap  one. 

But  we  are  forgetting  the  farmers. 
There’s  much  to  be  done  ir.  April. 
-’Where  stones  be  too  many,  annoying  thy 
land, 

Make  servant  come  home,  with  a stone  in  his 
hand: 

By  daily  so  doing,  have  plenty  ye  shall. 

Both  handsome  for  paving,  and  good  for  a 
wal|.” 

“The  late  Lady  Burton  was  credited 
with  saying  that  a man  frequently  had 
many  characters— one  for  his  wife,  an- 
other for  his  men  friends,  etc.”  “Cred- 
ited?” She  said  it,  and  only  a little 
while  ago  in  her  Life  of  Captain  Bur- 
ton.   

The  Philadelphia  Telegraph  suggests 
"ideas  for  stout  women.”  But  the  stout 
woman  has  a fixed  idea:  The  desire  to 
be  thin. 

Mrs.  Russell  Hovey,  “one  of  the 
greatest  authorities  on  the  matter  of 
dress,”  once  said:  "What  we  have  to 

do  is  to  make  size  expressive.”  But 
size  is  expressive  and  impressive.  Stand 
near  the  hotel  clerk.  The  fat  man  al- 
ways receives  greater  attention  and  is 
awarded  the  better  room.  Great  Caesar 
preferred  “those  fatte  men  and  smooth 
corned  heades." 


A correspondent  writes  to  the  Jour- 
nal: “Here  is  another  evidence — not  a 
cryptogram  either— that  Bacon  wrote 
Shakspeare's  works.  They  bothjjused 


slang,  viz.:  In  Measure  tor  Measure,’ 
ct  iv.,  Scene  1,  the  Duke  says: 

” 'O  place  and  greatness!  millions  of  false 
eyes 

Are  stuck  on  thee.’ 

‘■Bacon’s  essay  No.  47,  ‘Of  Negotiat- 
ing.’ In  one  sentence  has  this  bit  of  val- 
uable wisdom  (for  the  gold  brick  and 
greengoods  fraternity):  ‘If  you  would 
work  any  man  you  must  cither  know 
his  nature  and  fashions,  and  so  lead 
him,’  etc.  Good  slang,  but  poor  Eng- 
llsli 1” 


The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  speaks  these 
pleasant  words  about  Mary  Anderson 
and  her  book:  “Those  who  buy  the 
book  as  they  would  buy  a photograph 
of  the  actress  will  scarcely  probe  be- 
neath the  mass  of  anecdote  which  tes- 
tifies to  the  attentions  which  English 
society  lavished  upon  this  lovely  Amer- 
ican woman,  who  so  relentlessly  In- 
sisted on  being  taken  at  her  own  valu- 
ation. Youth,  however,  reads  always 
between  the  lines,  and  it  will  thus  per- 
ceive the  solid  truth  which  underlies 
Mary  Anderson’s  superficial  record  of 
herself,  that  beauty  and  courage  will 
take  the  aspirant  to  the  front  rank  of 
the  dramatic  profession  much  more 
surely  and  speedily  than  transcendant 
ability.  If  you  believe  yourself  to  be  a 
great  artist  and  act  up  to  that  part  the 
general  public  will  accept  you  as  such 
sooner  or  later,  just  as  they  accepted 
Mary  Anderson,  who  had,  moreover, 
the  wisdom  to  begin  at  the  top  of  the 
tree  and  the  tenacity  to  remain  there.” 


Even  the  unfortunate  beings  that  do 
not  appreciate  the  observations  of  our 
friend  de  Goncourt  will  read  with  in- 
terest his  remarks-  made  in  April, 
1867,  at  Rome:  “I  dined  yesterday  at 

the  Ambassador’s  and  sat  next  a young 
woman,  the  wife  of  the  United  States 
Minister  to  Belgium.  She  is  an  Ameri- 
can, and  as  I saw  in  full  play  this  free 
and  conquering  grace,  this  dash  of  young 
race,  this  inherent  power  of  coquetry 
that  preserves  the  charm  and  the  dom- 
ination of  flirtation  in  these  young  girls 
who  are  wives — and  as  I recalled  the 
activity  and  the  ‘get-there’  of  certain 
Americans  in  Paris,  I said  to  myself, 
these  men  and  women  are  surely  des- 
tined to  become  the  conquerors  of  the 
world.” 


The  same  afternoon  which  witnessed 
the  removal  of  the  seals  from  Paul  Ver- 
laine's worldly  goods  (consisting  of 
four  pawn  tickets  and  a few  books),  the 
society  des  Gens  de  Lettres  announced 
the  speedy  inauguration  of  their  monu- 
ment to  Guy  de  Maupassant.  The  mon- 
ument is  erected  in  the  Parc  Monceau, 
and  consists  of  a bust  of  the  writer 
with  a figure  of  the  heroine  of  “Notre 
Coeur”  below  it.  This  leads  the  Daily 
Messenger  to  ask,  “And  is  Verlaine  to 
have  his  statue  too— a figure  of  Poetry 
holding  four  pawn  tickets  in  her 
hand?” 
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(tie  performance  of  Mr.  JoseHTy  seems 
harsh  and  untrue.  Formidable  pianists 
attack  the  keys.'  Mr.  Joseffy  touches 
tho  keys,  and  even  In  the  most  vigor- 
ous passages  there  is  no  thought  of  oon- 
tact.  It  is  as  though  he  did  not  really 
press  fingers  against  "saucy  jacks.  ’ 
Runs,  trills,  arpeggios,  chords,  single 
notes,  he  invokes  them  with  gentle 
authority;  and  they  adorn  themselves 
in  robes  of  beauty.  In  their  willing,  glad 
obedience. 

There,  are  pianists  who  at  once  put 
pianos  on  their  guard;  so  that  the  in- 
struments are  sullen;  or  they  cry  out 
in  noisy  protest  against  the  disturbers 
of  their  sleep. 

The  piano  waits  for  Mr.  Joseffy,  as  a 
woman  for  her  lover. 

Book  at  those  simple  chords  at  the 
beginning  of  the  adagio  In  the  Trio  by 
Brahms.  Who  would  suspect  the  sub- 
tle mysteries  that  lurk  therein?  But 
who  will  soon  forget  the  wealth  of 
beauty,  the  power  of  suggestion  evoked 
last  evening  by  the  quiet,  unpretend- 
ing necromancer. 

I know  of  no  pianist  who  gives  so 
thoroughly  and  unmistakably  the  im- 
pression of  spontaneity  and  sincerity  in 
performance  as  does  Mr.  Joseffy.  I 
know  of  no  pianist  today  who  has 
such  a pronounced  individuality  and 
yet  makes  his  chief  points  by  apparent 
self-effacement.  I know  of  no 
pianist  today  who,  while  he  seems 
to  be  painting  in  quiet,  subdued  tints, 
nevertheless  so  constantly  suggests 
variety  in  color.  I know  of  no  pianist 
today  who  plays  with  the  serenity  of 
Mr.  Joseffy;  the  serenity  of  an  autumn- 
al sunset,  of  the  stillness  of  pines  under 
cloudless  sky,  of  the  stars  that  look 
down  on  crackling  snow-crust.  The 
serenity  of  Mr.  Joseffy  is  supernatural; 
and  yet  it  is  paradoxically  the  child  of 
incredible  nervousness. 

Velvet  touch,  unfailing  technical  skill, 
rare  musical  intelligence,  temperament 
that  is  of  kin  to  the  temperament  which 
inspired  Grecian  statue,  Sophoclean 
tragedy,  and  Aristophanic  comedy:  these 
were  used  in  the  service  of  the  com- 
posers, and  not  in  selfish  devotion,  but 
as  one  acknowledging  the  assistance  of 
skilled  colleagues. 

* * * 

The  list  of  pieces  played  this  season 
at  the  concerts  of  the  series  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Brahms:  A minor  quartet;  sonata  for 
clarinet  and  piano,  op.  120,  No.  1 (new); 
sextet,  B flat  major;  quartet,  B flat 
major;  trio  for  piano,  violin  and  horn. 

Beethoven:  E flat  major  quartet,  op. 
74;  C minor  quartet,  op.  18;  F major 
quartet,  op.  59. 

Haydn:  G major  quartet;  D major 

quartet. 

Schubert:  C major  string  quintet; 

Forellen  quintet. 

Schumann:  trio  in  D minor;  quartet  in 
A major. 

Bernard,  suite  for  violin  and  piano 
(new);  Mozart,  G major  quartet; 
Tschaikowsky,  E flat  minor  quartet,  op. 
30  (new);  Arensky,  piano  trio,  D minor 
(new);  Handel-Bachrich,  concerto 
grosso  (new);  Dvorak,  E flat  major 
quintet  op.  97;  Nicod£  Sonata  for  ’cello 
and  piano,  op.  25  (new);  MacDowell,  sec- 
ond sonata  for  piano  (new);  Rubinstein, 
C minor  quartet. 

**. 

The  following  assisted:  Mrs.  Hen- 

schel,  Miss  Geselschap,  Miss  Anna 
Wood,  Messrs.  Joseffy,  MacDowell, 
Perabo,  Baermann,  a Stasny,  Boeffler, 
Krafft,  Keller,  ZachA  Golde,  Schul 
Pourtau,  Hackebarth.  \ _ l 
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March  30  the  Kneisel  Quartet  gave  an 
extra  concert  assisted  by  Mr.  Pad- 
erewski. The  program  included  Men- 
delssohn’s D major  quartet,  op.  44,  No. 
1:  Brahms’s  piano  quartet,  A major,  op. 
26;  Beethoven's  piano  trio,  B fiat,  op. 
97. 

Philip  Hale. 
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Xneisel  Quartet  in  Association 
Hall — Mr.  Rafael  Joseffy,  Mr. 

Hackebarth  and  Mr.  Golde  Assist. 

The  program  last  evening  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

jidartet,  A major,  op.  41 Schumann 

Trio  for  piano,  violin  and  horn,  op.  40.. 
j Brahms 

yrellen  Quintet Schubert 

fThe  generosity  of  the  program-maker 
flas  the  only  fault  to  be  found  with 
fiis  concert.  If  the  Trio  and  the  Quin- 
had  been  separated  by  a movement 
(rave  or  gay,  and  the  quartet  of  Schu- 
lann  had  been  omitted,  there  would 
-^ve  been  hetter  proportion.  And  yet 
k seems  ungracious  to  complain  of  the 
fresence  of  the  quartet  in  A major,  for 
I was  played  in  the  main  with  rare 
I cpression,  and  the  music  itself  is  a 
;-;light. 

eTo  speak  in  detail  of  the  concert 
sould  be  to  weave  together  phrases  of 
s ud  sounding  eulogy.  Mr.  Hackebarth 
i the  trio  of  Brahms  was  a worthy 
i-ssociate  of  such  true  artists  as  Mr. 
iCnelsel  and  Mr.  Joseffy.  In  quality  of 
pne,  beauty  of  phrasing,  and  general 
nusical  feeling,  his  performance  was 
ine  of  unusual  merit.  In  the  trio,  as 
veil  as  in  the  Quintet  and  the  Quar- 
et,  the  ensemble  left  almost  nothing 

0 be  desired.  The  members  of  ihe 
Jua^tet  and  the  assisting  musicians 
vere  all  in  the  vein.  The  result  was 

1 concert  that  outstrips  panting  praise, 
fhere  was  pure  musical  enjoyment,  free 
rom  meretricious  display  or  taint  of 
rulgar  curiosity.  The  players  thought 
mly  of  the  music,  and  so  noble  was  the 
pterpretation  that  the  hearers  were 
tot  conscious  of  the  presence  of  the 
nterpreters. 

It  is  difficult  to  write  of  the  supreme 
Irt  of  Mr.  Joseffy  in  sane  and  measured 
ientences.  Yet  his  admirable  discretion, 
ihe  discretion  of  a hero,  not  of  a merely 
>rudent  person,  compels  discretion  in 
lescription. 

The  technique  of  this  remarkable 
fianist  was  almost  unnoticed  on  ac- 
:ount  of  its  modest  and  unfailing  per- 
ection.  The  ear  was  so  charmed  by 
lie  cystalline  purity  of  tone;  the  mind 
vas  so  delighted  by  the  genius  dis- 
mayed in  phrasing  that  the  physical 
neans  employed  in  gaining  the  results 
leemed  of  little  importance;  they  were  „ . 

t necessary  conclusion  to  the  premise,  , S,ri?rlft  °f  Nottingham. .Henry  Clay  Barnabee 

foseffy.  TH,00(i Harold  Blake 

The  word  “attack”  in  connection  with  I win  o„°  , Wm-  H.  MacDonald 

( u ill  Scarlet Eugene  Cowles 


TREMONT  THEATRE. 

It  was  quarter  past  11  o’clock  last 
night  when  the  final  curtain  fell  at  the 
Tremont  Theatre  upon  the  2036th  per- 
formance of  “Robin  Hood”  by  the  Bos- 
tonians. This  was  due  to  Director  Stud- 
ley’s  complaisance  in  responding  to  the 
demands  of'  the  “eqcore  fiends.”  The 
music  of  ‘‘Robin  Hood”  is  very  pretty, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  peo- 
ple like  to  hear  the  favorite  numbers 
repeated.  This  getting  their  money's 
worth  three  times  over  was  doubtless 
very  pleasant  to  those  who  had  heard 
the  whole  opera  before,  and  who  lived 
in  town.  But  to  those  who  had  not 
had  that  pleasure  and  who  therefore 
naturally  preferred  to  see  the  whole  of 
one  performance  rather  than  two- thirds 
of  the  2036th.  and  to  the  many  suburban- 
ites who  had  to  leave  the  theatre  at 
the  end  of  the  second  act  to  catch  thelr 
last  train,  the  delight  afforded  by  Mr 
Studley’s  skill  as  a director  must  have 
been  somewhat  mitigated;  some  of  them 
may  have  thought  it  an  imposition.  Mr 
Stuuley  should  remember  this  The 
last  act  dragged,  too.  Perhaps  the 
singers  had  become  wearied  during  the 
first  two  acts,  or  perhaps  it  was  as- 
sumed that  only  urbanites  were  left 
and  that  they  could  stay  all  night. 

“Robin  Hood”  was  first  sung  in  Mu- 
sic Hall,  Boston,  Sept.  22,  1890.  It  has 
therefore  reigned  supreme  for  more 
than  five  years.  There  is,  therefore 
nothing  new  to  be  written  about  it 
The  adjectival  vocabulary  of  not  a few 
writers  has  been  severely  wrenched  in 
penning  its  praises.  It  has  been  de- 
manded by  the  public  and  sung  against 
the  protests  of  the  management  who 

had  new  material  to  offer  and  who 
season  l°  exploit  the  novelties  of  the 

The  company  is  tired  of  it,  yet  it  has 
nad  to  yield  over  and  over  again,  during 
its  long  tours,  to  the  demands  of  a 
seemingly  insatiate  public.  And  there 
is  reason  for  this;  for  in  "Robin  Hood” 
i;  t?.ln’l  d Tie  Koven  has  given  us  a 
light  opera  in  which  the  music  is  more 
uniformly  charming  than  that  of  any 
other  light  opera  now  sung. 

The  program  announces  the  annual 
engagement  of  “the  famous  original 
Bostonians.”  Here  are  the  characters 
and  actors: 


. ..fi  nale  Bartlett  Davis 

friar  Tuck George  Krothlngliam 

[Guy  of  Glsbourne c E Darnin' 

Mold  Marlon Helen  Bertram 

Dame  Durden Josephine  Bartlett 

Annabel Alice  Nielsen 

Among  the  old  favorites  and  original 
members  of  the  cast  are  Barnabee, 
MacDonald,  Jessie  Bartlett  Davis.  Eu- 
gene Cowles,  George  Frothingham  and 
Josephine  Baitletl.  They  have  been 
here  so  many  times  in  this  opera  that 
extended  comment  or  criticism  upon 
their  work  would  be  superfluous.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  Barnabee,  as  the 
whimsical,  pompous  Sheriff  of  Notting- 
ham; Oowles,  with  his  powerful  bass 
voice,  as  Will  Scarlett;  Frothingham, 
as  the  irresistibly  funny  Friar  Tuck, 
and  Jessie  Bartlett  Davis,  the  gallant 
Alan-a-Dale.  were  as  excellent  as  ever. 

Mr.  MacDonald,  as  Little  John,  was 
not  in  his  usual  voice.  He  was  appar- 
ently suffering  from  a cold.  His  hoarse- 
ness was  very  noticeable  in  “Brown 
October  Ale,”  and  his  famous  high  note 
in  that  song  was  taken  for  him  by  one 
of  the  chorus. 

The  changes  in  the  cast  from  the  last 
production  here  were  three. 

Helen  Bertram,  the  new  soprano  of 
the  company,  was  heard  here  for  the 
first  time  In  the  role  of  Maid  Marion. 

. Miss  Bertram  was  unfortunate  in  two 
ways:  First,  she  had  to  follow  Caro- 

line Hamilton,  whose  assumption  of 
the  role  here  has  been  almost  perfect; 
second,  she,  as  well  as  Mr.  MacDonald, 
seemed  to  labor  under  the  disadvantage 
of  a cold.  But  in  her  best  voice,  she 
would  suffer  by  a comparison  with  Miss 
Hamilton.  Her  enunciation  is  imper- 
fect, and  her  facial  expression,  amount- 
ing at  times  almost  to  a scowl,  is  not 
always  agreeable.  She  has  a rather 
j strong  voice,  but  with  no  very  great 
sustained  power;  it  is  a trifle  thin  on 
the  highest  notes,  and  sometimes  fails 
her  when  she  attempts  a trill. 

Harold  Blake,  the  new  tenor,  is  to 
be  credited  with  a success  as  Robin 
Hood.  His  voice  is  somewhat  light, 
but  he  uses  it  with  discretion.  Hi3 
acting  is  spirited 

Alice  Neilsen,  as  Annabel,  the  third 
of  the  new  comers,  is  a decided  ac- 
quisition to  the  company.  Her  voice  is 
a rather  light  soprano,  but  it  is  beau-  1 
tifully  clear  and  sweet,  and  her  enun-  j 
ciation  is  excellent.  She  acted  as  well 
as  sang  the  part  well,  and  made  every- 
thing possible  out  of  a minor  role. 

In  the  reorganization  Manager  Per- 
ley  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure 
a chorus  of  fresh  young  voices,  a contin- 
gent of  young,  pretty  women,  and  manly, 
stalwart  young  felloq^.  The  opera  is, 
as  heretofore,  well  staged.  There  was 
a large  and  very  applausive  house  pres- 
ent. “Robin  Hood”  will  be  given  every 
evening  this  week  and  at  the  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday  matinees.  yi 

Club:— An  assembly  of  good  fellows,  meet- 
ing under  certain  conditions. 


In  the  7th  number  of  Time  and  the 
Hour,  Mr.  Henry  C.  Merwin,  graceful 
and  humane  author,  prescribes  a cur- 
riculum  for  a story-writer.  The  article 
abounds  in  sage'  advice.  We  quote  this 
passage:  “When  he  has  finished  h’is 
studies  In  New  York— and,  by  the  way, 
let  him  eschew  the  literary  set  there; 

— I let  him  never  set  foot  in  the  Play- 
ers’ Club.  It  is  a delightful  spot,  and 
one  is  grateful  for  its  hospitality.  Such 
pleasant  rooms,  such  good  pictures, 

| such  comfortable  chairs,  such  dainty 
writing  paper!  And  then  the  food!  I 
do  not  know  where  a man  can  get  a 
more  juicy  chop,  or  a more  sustaining 
tankard  of  ale.  But  over  the  Players’ 
Club,  from  the  buttoned  servant  at  the 
door  to  the  old  gentleman  drinking 
whisky  upstairs,  there  is  the  trail  of  the 
; serpent.  It  exists  for  men  whose  objects 
In  life  are  strictly  commercial,  and 
whose  views  of  life  are  strictly  con- 
I Iventlonal.  Art  and  literature  at  the 
Players’  Club  are  simply  means  to 
an  end;  and  the  atmosphere  of  the 
place  is  essentially  Philistine.  My  young 
[friend,  if  he  follows  my  advice,  will 
study  the  East  Side  and  the  West  Side. 
When  Harrie  Cohen’s  daughter  is  mar- 
( iried,  he  will  be  present  at  the  recep- 
tion; when  the  Tammany  Boss  opens  a 
| barrel  of  lager  he  will  be  on  hand  with 
| his  mug;  and  he  will  consort  with  po- 
ilice  captains,  thieves,  politicians,  cor- 
oners and  other  interesting  gentry.” 


A long  quotation— but  it  is  worth  the 
reading.  Are  not  Mr.  Merwln’s  re- 
marks poncerning  the  Players’  applica- 
ble to  other  clubs,  clubs  in  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  Boston?  Has  any  story- 
teller ever  found  real  material  for  copy  ! 
by  frequenting  a club,  even  when  it 
is  one  that  is  supposed  to  be  distinctly 
literary  or  artistic? 


Not  that  we  decry  the  institution. 
We  believe  In  clubs  In  theory  and  in 
practice.  (Of  course,  we  are  not  speak- 
ing now  of  genteel  houses  devoted  to 
gorging,  guzzling  and  poker.)  But  a 
club  should  serve  as  a relaxation,  an 
amusement;  not  as  an  orchard  where 
ideas  are  to  be  picked.  The  phases  of 
[life  seen  from  a club-window  are  nar- 
row; the  glass  frequently  distorts,  or 
colors  curiously.  Each  member,  like 
I the  men  in  a Russian  horn  band,  has 
his  one  note,  and  he  is  sure  to  play  it 
at  the  regular  time  and  with  the  same 
degree  of  Intensity.  There  is  a club 
In  Boston  where  commerce  In  art  and 
literature  is  not  inevitably  admired; 
and  where  the  strange  saying  of  Victor 
Hugo  “Success  is  hideous"  is  appre- 
ciated as  the  final  and  damning  com- 
mentary on  the  mercantile  author, 
[Painter,  sculptor  or  musician.  And  yet 
we  doubt  if  any  young  writer  would 
be  benefited  seriously  In  his  work  by  1 
‘joining  this  club. 


Lessons,  **How  to  remember,”  are 
now  given  In  Boston.  To  learn  the  art 
of  forgetting  Is,  perhaps,  of  greater 
advantage. 

It  Is  a singular  fact  that  in  Mr.  de  I 
Koven’s  operetta  there  Is  no  allusion  i 
to  Robin  Hood's  barn. 


Mr.  Huneker,  In  speaking  of  the  pro- 
duction of  Mr.  Henschel’s  "Stabat 
Mater”  in  New  York,  the  24th,  thus 
sums  up  admirably  the  composer:  "He 
Is  a versatile  man,  and  one  surmises 
lhat  if  he  had  been  born  under  another 
racial  planet  he  might,  perhaps,  have 
turned  out  some  music  by  HenschelJ 
At  present  he  is  merely  a pleasing  col- 
location of  echoes.” 

There  are  discoveries  that  turn  book- 
lovers  green.  Mr.  H.  M.  Foster,  for  ex- 
ample, happened  to  look  In  a cupboard 
of  a house  he  had  purchased  in  Hamp- 
shire, England,  and  he  found  there  some 
of  Caxton’s  hooks,  dating  from  1474  to 
1494  and  in  complete  preservation.  One  I 
of  them,  “Justinian’s  Law,”  that  is,  a 
similar  volume  was  sold  recently  in 
London  for  over  $5000. 

A well  known  Egyptologist  in  New  I 
York  asserts  that  the  Pyramids  were 
built  from  the  cap-stone  down,  and  he 
proves  this  to  his  own  satisfaction.  The 
Idea  is  not  original.  When  Captain 
Lemuel  Gulliver  visited  the  grand 
academy  of  Lagado,  he  was  introduced 
to  a most  ingenious  architect,  who  had 
contrived  a new  method  for  building 
houses  by  beginning  at  the  roof,  and 
working  downward  to  the  foundation, 
which  he  justified  by  the  like  practice 
of  those  two  prudent  insects  the  bee 
i and  the  spider. 

Here  is  a pleasing  instance  of  justice. 

A fife  and  drum  band  was  celebrating 
a foot  ball  victory  at  Limerick.  The 
band  was  in  the  middle  of  the  street.  A 
horse  who  was  not  fond  of  music,  en- 
deavoring to  escape,  backed  upon  the 
footway.  The  band  banged  and  tootled 
remorselessly,  and  the  horse  pranced  I 
about  on  all  sides,  to  the  personal  dam-  ( 
age  of  several  enthusiastic  citizens.  | 
Then  the  police  came  up  and  arrested — 
the  driver.  And  the  band  played  on.  j 

“Mary  Anderson  is  often  alluded  to  by  ] 
critics  as  an  unawakened  Galatea  of  in- 
finite possibilities,  but  this  seems  to  us 
a mistaken  view.  She  gave  her  good  I 
wine  first,  and  if  it  lacked -the  aroma! 
of  a rare  vintage,  it  was  still  the  best  j 
I she  had  to  give.  The  dominant  impulse 
in  her  character,  as  she  reveals  herself 
in  her  book,  was  ambition,  and  that  i 
was  satisfied  to  satiety.  Once  having 
reached  the  goal  of  her  hopes,  her  love 
of  the  art  evaporated,  for  it  had  merely 
been  a means  to  a personal  triu.mph.” 
Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

If.  f b 

Sixth  and  Last  Vocal  Chamber  Con- 1 
cert  in  Association  Hall — Ap- 
pearance of  the  Berkeley  Temple 
Quartet. 

The  program  of  the  last  Vocal 
Chamber  Concert  included  songs  by 
Beethoven  and  Brahms,  and  the  “Songs 
of  Love”  waltzes  (quartet),  by  Brahms. 
The  singers  were  Mrs.  Humphrey- 
Aljen,  Mrs.  Kaula-Stone,  Mr.  G.  J.  Par- 
ker and  Mr.  Daniel.  The  accompanists 
; were  Mr.  Phippen  and  Mr.  Bassett. 

There  is  little  to  be  said  about  this 
| concert,  for  the  program  was  not  one 
( of  special  interest,  and  with  tho  excep- 
| tion  of  the  singing  of  Mr.  Parker,  who 
was  not  in  be3t  voice,  the  performance 
was  generally  mediocre,  and  at  times 
bad,  as  regards  intonation,  tone  pro- 
duction and  phrasing.  Mr.  Parker  sang 
with  his  usual  taste  and  intelligence. 

* * * 

The  managers  of  these  concerts  an- 
nounce the  intention  of  combining  next 
season  the  quartets  that  have  appeared 
at  the  six  concerts,  “thus  giving  an  op- 
portunity of  bringing  out  compositions 
for  more  than  four  voices,  not  choral, 
as  well  as  to  introduce  evenings  with  ' 
the  noted  recitalists  (!)  of  our  time.” 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  man- 
agers did  not  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season  make  these  concerts  more  char- 
acteristic. Church  choirs  sing  best  in 
church  music.  Many  subscribers  en- 
rolled their  names  under  the  impres- 
| sion  that  they  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  motets  and  anthems. 
Lo  and  behold,  the  concerts  turned  out 
to  be  ordinary  and  conventional  re- 
citals in  which  songs,  many  of  them 
familiar,  were  sung  by  choir  singers, 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  There  were 
Scotch  songs,  composed  chiefly  by  deep 
German  thinkers;  there  were  songs  of 
Shakspeare  sung  as . though  they  had 
been  composed  for  a Lenten  service; 
there  were  other  songs;  but  there  was 
no  sacred  music.  There  are  old  English 
cathedral  anthems,  there  are  modern 
French  compositions  for  the  church, 
there  are  old  German  and  Italian  motets 
that,  seldom  sung,  are  of  great  worth. 

I hope  the  managers  another  season  will 
consider  the  wisdom  of  introducing  sucli 
church  music.  Only  let  there  be  in 
such  a case  diligent  rehearsal. 

Philip  Hale. 


Chorus  of  Deep-Thinkers: 

"After  careful  meditation. 

And  profound  deliberation, 

On  tho  various  pretty  projects  which  ltaVe 
Just  been  shown, 

Not  a scheme  In  agitation, 

For  the  world’s  amelioration, 

Has  a grain  of  common  sense  in  it,  except 
my  own.” 

Yesterday  we  spoke  about  clubs.  Per- 
haps, after  all,  Mr.  Parker  Chandler 
has  the  correct  Idea  of  club  life.  To 
him  the  ideal  club  is  a species  of  quiet, 
limited  tavern,  where  you  are  at  ease 
concerning  the  character  of  your  fel- 
low guests.  In  this  tavern  you  are  at 
home.  You  may  seclude  yourself  with- 
out comment.  You  may  eat,  drink, 
write  letters,  read,  snooze,  without  do- 
mestic care  or  fear  of  Interruption.  If 
you  wish  conversation,  it  is  on  tap.  If 
you  wish  a game  of  cards  or  billiards 
or  pool,  the  convenience  is  at  hand. 
But  there  is  no  enforced,  obligatory  fel- 
lowship; no  inevitable  familiarity  of 
first  names. 


Another  suggests  that  the  chief  use 
of  a club  is  the  opportunity  for  show- 
ing hospitality  to  a man  who  would 
not  be  persona  grata  at  your  own  fire- 
side. Ten  years  ago,  you  were  fond  | 
of  a dashing  blade.  You  married  and  i 
are  now  subdued.  The  sporting  pro- 
clivities of  your  friend,  who  appears 
suddenly  in  your  office,  as  through  a 
trap-door,  are  today  even  more  pro- 
nounced; they  are  aggressive.  You  can- 
not shake  him  off;  you  dare  not  take 
him  home,  lest  he  indulge  in  some 
reminiscences  of  chimes  heard  together 
at  midnight  and  the  sight  of  the  seven 
stars.  There’s  the  club.  You  check  him 
there,  knowing  that  you  will  find  him 
when  it  suits  your  convenience. 


By  the  way,  we  read  in  the  Court 
Journal  that  the  tendency  of  London 
clubs  toward  ‘‘what  may  be  called 
iHotelism”  is  very  marked.  ‘‘The  notion 
of  the  National  Liberal  Club  is  com- 
mendable. There  are  men  who,  rightly 
enough,  do  not  pjace  reliance  on  hotel 
or  restaurant  dinners  and  who  shy  at 
the  prices,  but  the}’  will  not  ask  their 
friends  to  their  club  to  dine  because  of 
tho  publicity  of  the  entertainment. 
This  must  be  particularly  annoying  to 
members  of  some  political  clubs,  who 
cannot  always  rely  on  the  appearance 
or  manners  of  their  guests— often  their 
constituents,  too.  The  National  Liberal 
Club  is  determined  to  be  popular  at  all 
costs,  and  the  announced  reason  for  the 
private  dining  rooms  is  for  the  con- 
venience of  members  who  wish  to  bring 
their  wives  to  dinner.  Liberalism  can 
go  no  further.”  We  do  not  approve  of 
such  tendencies.  A man's  club  should 
be  “For  Men  only.” 

To  C.  B.— Rafael  Joseffy  was  born  at 
Prossburg,  1852. 

The  latest  life  of  Lincoln  is  a mighty 


storehouse  of  material  for  the  future, 
ideal  biographer.  Will  this  future  biog- 
rapher have  the  courage  to  tell  for  the 
first  time  in  print  the  true  and  strange 
story  of  Lincoln’s  birth  and  inheri- 
tance? 


Teachers  in  Somerville  schools  “can- 
not resign  to  ^et  married.”  Are  they 
| resigned  if  they  .do  not  marry? 

The  meeting  of  Theosophists  in  New 
1 York  Monday  was  one  of  unusual  inter- 
est. The  la  to  William  Q.  Judge  was 
present;  at  least  Miss  Hilliard  said  he 
was,  and  in  a surprising  state  of  ac- 
tivity. An  even  more  prominent  visi- 
tor was  “He  who  must  be  obeyed.”  a 
"mysterious  and  invisible”  individual, 
who  "came  early.”  Many  wondrous  in- 
cidents occurred  to  enliven  the  tedium 
of  debate.  The  only  really  incredible 
■ feature  of  the  proceedings  was  the 
statement  that  plumbers  and  steam  fit- 
ters have  offered  their  services  free  of 
charge  in  building  a temple,  “close  to 
the  great  heart  of  Nature.” 


Where  Is  “the  heart  of  Nature?”  Is 
it  on  the  map,  and  is  there  a Post 
Office?  The  ancients  told  of  a town 
that  was  the  omphalos  of  the  earth, 
; but  they  neglected  to  specify  the  pre- 
; cise  position  of  the  heart  or  the  kidneys. 


■ Mr.  Tetelin  of  Angerville  killed  his 
‘'wife  .about  a fortnight  ago.  His  ex- 
; cuse  was,  “she  would  have  the  last 
word  In  the  discussion.” 


Here  is  a queer  story  of  French  law. 
Some  time  ago  a young  man  named 
Leon  Eysette  made  a bet  that  he  would 
enter  the  lion’s  cage  at  a menagerie 
exhibiting  at  Lyons.  A servant  of  the 
owner  of  the  menagerie  let  him  into 
the  cage.  The  lion  took  a fancy  to  the 
Intruder  and  wished  to  make  him  his 
own.  He  ate  hist  up.  The  heirs  of  Mr. 
Eysette  brought  an  action  against  the 
owner  for  compensation.  The  Court 
held  that  the  owner  was  responsible 
for  the  act  of  her  servant,  and  must 
pay  3000  francs  damages  to  the  heirs. 


It  was  on  the  ,19th  OF  April,  1852.  that 
an  eclipse  « t the  sun,  threatened  by 
the  astrologers,  so  alarmed  England 
that  hardly  any  one  would  work,  or 
stir  out  of  the  house. 


Carp  were  introduced  into  the  Passaic 
River,  and  now  the  Fish  Commission- 
ers of  New  Jersey  are  trying  to  get  rid 
of  them  because  the  carp  exterminate 
other  fish  dear  to  anglers.  But  the 
carp,  according  to  a proverb,  is  very 
cunning,  and  they  say  its  brain  is  six 
times  as  large  as  the  average  brain  of 
other  fishes.  And  yet  it  seems  a pity 
to  war  against  this  “stately,  good  and  I 
very  subtle  fish”  as  Walton  calls  him.  , 
Carp  have  been  tamed,  so  that  they  I 
came  to  be  fed  at  the  ringing  of  a | 
bell  or  the  beating  of  a drum.  Some 
have  lived  above  a hundred  years.  The 
tongues  of  carp  are  choice  and  costly 
meat.  Sir  Epicure  Mammon  remember- 
ed the  diet  of  Heliogabalus  and  looked  | 
forward  to 

“The  tongues  of  carps,  dormise  and  camels’ 
heels. 

Boil’d  1’  the  spirit  of  sol.  and  dissolv’d  pearl, 
(Apiotus’  diet,  ’gainst  the  epilepsie) 

And  I will  eat  these  broths  with  spoons  of 
amber. 

Headed  with  diamant  and  carbuncle.” 

Calls  and  stones  in  the  head  of  carp  ! 
arc  very  mcdicinable.  Walton  also  tells  i 
us  “in  Italy  they  make  great  profit  of 
the  spawn  of  carps,  by  selling  it  to 
the  Jews,  who  make  it  into  red  caviare, 
the  Jews  not  being  by  their  law  ad- 
mitted to  eat  of  caviare  made  of  the 
sturgeon,  that  being  a fish  that  wants 
scales,  and,  as  may  appear  in  Levit. 
xi.,  10,  by  them  recuted  to  bo  unclean.” 
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Tbe  criminal  type— that  is,  the  type  of  the 
strong  man  under  unfavorable  conditions, 
a strong  man  who  has  been  made  sick. 
• * * His  virtures  are  put  in  ban  by 
society;  the  most  lively  impulses  instinctive 
to  him  become  forthwith  interwoven  \Vith 
depressing  emotions,  with  suspicion,  fear 
and  disgrace.  But  this  is  almost  the  recipe 
for  producing  physiological  degeneration. 


To  W.  E.  R.:  fyfo,  Mr.  James  Means-] 
is  not  a politician.  It  is  true  he  was 
a founder  of  the  Columbian  Party;  but 
with  the  disappearance  of  that  small 
and  perfervid  band,  he  turned  his  at- 
tention to  kite-flying,  in  which  he  is 
now  an  acknowledged  authority. 

Let  us  not  be  envious;  let  us  award  j 
honor  wherever  it  Is  due.  Just  as  the  ] 
Transcript  prefers  the  view  from  Har- 
vard Bridge  to  any  view  of  the  Arno, 
so  the  Advertiser  regards  “Desperate 
Remedies”  as  a far  greater,  novel  than 
“Jude  the  Obscure.” 


President  Kruger  will  smile  when  he 
learns  that  he  should  pardon  Mr.  Ham- 
mend  because  “he  is  connected  with  the 
best  families  in  this  country.”  This 
petition  comes  from  a Republic,  in 
which  men  are  traditionally  supposed 
to  be  equal. 

How  fortunate  the  condition  of  twins 
in  the  United  States.  Their  marriage 
excites  popular  attention,  and  the  story 
of  their  courting  is  told  in  detail.  Now 
among  the  Wazaramo,  twins  are  sold  or 
exposed  in  the  jungle.  The  Wanyam- 
wezi  put  one  of  the  two  to  death;  the 
mother  wraps  a gourd  in  skins,  to  place 
It  to  sleep  with,  and  to  feed  it  like,  the 
survivor.  To  the  Mpongwes  the  birth 
of  twins  ts  an  evil  portent;  it  also  in- 
volves the  idea  of  moral  turpitude; 
there  is  no  greater  insult  to  a man 
than  to  point  at  him  with  two  fingers, 
meaning  that  he  is  a twin;  of  course 
the  taunt  is  unfounded,  for  he  would 
have  been  killed  at  birth. 


And  why,  then,  strange  hero  worship, 
if  there  be  not  some  truth  in  these  re- 
flections of  Nietzsche?  Does  not  the 
bank  officer  read  with  passionate  in- 
terest the  story  of  a burglar's  career? 
Does  not  the  man  inside  envy  at  times 
the  man  outside?  Surely  the  latter 
knows  the  freer,  bolder,  more  exciting 

life.  

Did  not  honest  deacons,  men  of  sweet 
spiritual  savor,  snatch  a horrid  joy  a 
few  weeks  ago,  when  they  read  the 
confession  of  the  multiplex  murderer? 
Or  is  it  too  fantastical  to  imagine  good 
old  Uncle  Amos  looking  over  his  prem- 
ises with  a view  to  mental  emulation 
of  a peculiarly  ingenious  method  of  i 
slaughtering  recounted  coolly  by  this 
man  of  amazing  energy? 


Last  Monday  a man  named  Feigen- 
baum  was  killed  lawfully  in  New  York 
^tate.  His  >odv  had  hardly  been  taken 
from  the  ehai.  before  , claims  were 
made  in  his  behalf  and  Interest 
awakened— because,  forsooth,  he  was 
“the  victim  of  a mania,”  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  he  was  Jack  the  Ripper, 
who  had  lived  in  New  York  under  an 
assumed  name.  A subject  that  is  only 
fit  for  the  examination  of  alienists  was 
discussed  openly  by  certain  “family 
newspapers.”  There  is  no  doubt  Feig- 
enbaum  was  a maniac,  like  unto  no- 
torious Roman  Emperors,  Gilles  de 
Laval,  Charles  of  Navarre  surnamed 
the  Bad,  who  was  burned  alive  in 
1387,  the  Marquis  de  Sade.  And  yet 
estimable  people  wondered,  almost  with 
admiration,  at  the  Satanic  daring  of 
this  Feigenbaum. 

Thackeray  once  said,  in  substance,  the 
reason  we  admire  a soldier  is  because 
we  at  heart  are  cowards.  Is  it  possible 
that  the  smug  citizen  believes  with 
Nietzsche  that  convicts  are,  as  a rule, 
persons  carved  out  of  the  best,  the 
hardest  and  the  most  valuable  mate- 
rlal?  _____ 

Now,  down  in  Lynn  there  are  men 
who  believe  honestly  that  life  and  prop- 
erty are  not  safe  there  because  “on 
every  street  and  corner  are  to  be  found 
billboards  with  flaring  pictures  of  nude 
women.”  By  “nude  women”  they  mean 
women  in  tights,  or  even  a coquettish 
soubrette  showing  dainty  ankles.  Such 
billboards  are  made  indecent  by  im- 
provements, additions  in  dress,  “for  the 
behefit  of  morality.”  There  was  an 
Italian  painter  who  obtained  the  name 
of  II  Bragatore  “by  the  superinduction 
of  inexpressibles  on  the  naked  Apollos 
and  Bacchuses  of  his  betters.”  Put  a 
petticoat  on  any  Venus,  and  she  at  once 
becomes  indecent,  for  then,  and  not  till 
then,  does  she  by  grotesque  incongru- 
ity suggest  impurity. 

Mr.  John  H.  Hammond  was  not  at 
Yale  in  the  class  with  Bob  Cook.  They 
were  graduated  the  same  year,  '76,  but 
Mr.  Hammond  was  In  the  Sheffield 
Scientific  School  and  Mr.  Cook  was  in 
the  “Academic  department.” 

We  hope  that  Prof.  Bond's  lectures  at 
Harvard  will  be  attended  diligently. 


It  was  on  April  30,  1881,  that  Camille 
Rousset  told  this  story  of  the  Oriental 
courtesy  of  the  Sultan  Selim.  General 
Sebastlani  turned  an  attack  of  the  Eng- 
lish on  Constantinople  into  failure.  The 
Sultan  told  him  he  would  give  him  his 
heart’s  desire.  The  Ger»eral  asked  to* 
see  the  Harem.  He  saw  it.  The  Sul- 
tan said:  "Did  any  one  please  you?” 

The  General,  not  to  be  impolite,  pointed 
out  a woman.  That  night  he  received 
on  a jewelled  platter  the  head  of  the 
woman.  A letter  accompanied  the  gift. 
“As  a Mussulman,  I can  not  offer  you, 
a Christian,  a wife  of  my  faith;  but 
you  are  now  sure  that  the  woman 
whom  you  honored  will  never  be  the 
wife  of  another.” 
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Fourth  Concert  of  the  Twentieth! 
Season  of  the  Cecilia,  Mr.  Lang 
Conductor,  in  Music  Hall. 

The  program  of  the  Cecilia  concert 
last  evening  was  of  a miscellaneous 
nature.  The  choral  numbers  were  “My  | 
Love  Dwelt  in  a Northern  Land,”  El- 
gar; Madrigal  from  “The  Scarlet  Let- 
ter,” Damrosch;  the  Nixie,  Rubinstein; 
Morning  call  of  the  Muezzin,  Rhein- 
berger;  “I  heard  the  soft  note  of  the 
echoing  voice,”  Sullivan;  “Quando 
Corpus,”  Rossini;  “Magnificat,  Anima 
Mea,”  J.  S.  Bach. 

The  chorus  sang  for  the  most  part 
with  full  and  agreeable  body  of  tone, 
with  precision  of  attack,  and  with 
praiseworthy  attention  to  dynamics. 
The  familiar  madrigal  of  Sullivan  was 
repeated.  In  the  “Quando  Corpus,”  as 
well  as  in  the  Nixie,  the  intonation  was 
impure.  The  performance  of  the  selec- 
tion from  Bach  was  ragged  and  abso- 
lutely Inadequate. 

The  Cecilia  is  a chorus  of  more  than 
ordinary  ability.  The  voices  are  fresh, 
the  tone-quality  is  delightful,  the 
parts  are  well  balanced,  and  many  of 
the  singers  are  musicians  of  intelli- 
gence and  experience.  It  is  the  more 
to  be  regretted  that  this  society  last 
season  frittered  away  its  talents  on 
pieces  of  comparatively  little  worth. 
The  one  work  of  distinction  given  was 
the  Requiem  of  Berlioz.  One  miscel- 
laneous concert  is,  no  doubt,  a relief  in 
a series,  and  part  songs  well  sung  are 
not  to  be  despised;  but  the  public  has 
a right  to  expect  from  such  an  admir-  ] 
able  body  of  singers  memorable  per- 
formances of  noble  works.  It  is  the 
duty  of  such  a society  to  introduce 
new  compositions  of  long  breath. 

* * * 

The  Cecilia  was  assisted  last  evening 
by  Mr.  H.  Carleton  Slack,  who  sang 
Bemberg’s  “Souplr”  with  considerable  i 
taste,  and  then  almost  destroyed  the 
; good  impression  made  by  showing-  a 
singular  misunderstanding  of  the  char-  ' 
acter  of  Mr.  Rotoli's  familiar,  virile  [ 
song. 

j Mrs.  Bates-Rice  sang  Schubert's 
I “Hark.  Hark,  the  Lark,”  Miss  Lang's 
I “In  a Garden”  and  Chaminade’s  “Sum-  | 
mer”  with  technical  skill  and  genuine  ■ 
feeling. 

Mrs.  Willianna  Folsom  sang  the  solo  I 
passages  in  “The  Nixie.”  Her  voice  is 
sympathetic,  rich  in  color;  and  in  her 
performance  she  showed  emotion  that 
was  free  from  exaggeration. 

Mr.  Perabo  played  with  his  customary  j 
thoughtfulness  and  reverence  for  the  I 
composers,  pieces  by  Beethoven,  Rubin- 
stein, Schubert,  Chopin  and  Schumann.  j 
Philip  Hale.  |L 

May!  queen  of  blossoms, 

And  fulfilling  flowers, 

With  what  pretty  music 
A'.ai  1 we  charm  the  hours? 

Wilt  tliou  have  pipe  and  reed, 

Blown  in  the  open  mead? 

Or  to  tlie  lute  give  heed 
in  the  green  bowers? 


But  this  is  the  May  of  England  and 
the  poets.  The  only  pipe  blown  in  our 
t^cen  meads  is  the  T.  D.  The  piano- 
^tn  is  the  modern  substitute  for  the 


lute,  and  ‘’Spring,  Spring,  Beautiful  j 

Spring,”  is  seldom  in  the  repertory. 

A May  Day  party  In  this  climate  is  a 
sorry  sight.  Poor,  shivering  childreb; 
girls  in  ironically  white  dresses,  tramp- 
ing over  damp  ground,  or  the  sport  of 
a pernicious,  malicious  wind.  The  ■ 
Thy  slcian  is  the  true  ceiebrator  of  May 
Day. 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  said  to  Mr. 
Berle  that  no  man  was  iitted  to  evolve 
an  ideal  for  women.  But  have  not  the 
noblest  tributes  to  women  been  paid  by 
men?  Have  not  the  sweetest  or  the 
most  heroic  types  of  women  been  imag- 
ined and  portrayed  by  men? 


Mrs.  Howe,  speaking  in  favor  of  “po- 
litical influence  for  women,”  remarked: 
“Jt  is  the  fruit  of  the  flower  that  is  the 
fruit  of  the  whole,  and  it  Is  women’s 
own  flower.”  This,  no  doubt,  is  a beau- 
tiful sentiment,  but  to  our  dull,  gross 
senses  it  seems  a little  vague,  not  un- 
like the  Orphic  sayings  that  appeared 
In  the  Dial. 

The  members  of  the  Kneisel  Quartet 
honored  Mr.  Joseffy  and  themselves  by 
giving  him  a handsome  silver  wreath 
with  modest  inscription  after  the  con- 
cert in  Association  Hall. 


That  Senator  Cockrell  and  others 
■high  in  authority  at  Washington  are 
great  eaters  of  apples  is  a source  of 
deep  satisfaction  to  all  contemplative 
citizens.  It  is  true  the  Arabian  leeches 
wrote  unfavorably  'of  apples,  but 
Diphilus  recommends  heartily  the 
stomachic  properties  of  those  that  are 
sweet.  We  wish  that  some  of  the 
weak-kneed  and  windy  at  the  national 
Capitol  would  follow  the  advice  of 
Galen  and  partake  freely  of  the  leaves, 
[the  juice  and  the  rind  of  apple  trees, 
which  possess  austere  qualities,  re- 
strain the  defluxions  of  incipient  in- 
flammations, and  are  a sturdy  tonic. 
Senator  Cockrell,  however,  should  ob- 
serve discretion,  for  Avicenna  is  sure 
that  immoderate  apple-eating  superin- 
duces nervous  debility. 


Does  the  Senator  from  Missouri  pare 
his  apples  with  a jack-knife  or  does  he 
oat  the  luscious  fruit  in  bites?  There 
can  be  much  skill  displayed  in  paring 
an  apple.  ”L’  Escole  parfaite  des  offi- 
ciers  de  bouche,”  published  in  1662,  de- 
scribes 10  methods  and  adds  explana- 
tory plates.  Does  the  Senator  eat  the 
chunkings,  or,  as  the  boy  said,  "ain’t 
there  no  core?” 

The  Senator  should  remember  that  if 
the  apple,  like  the  hare,  is  sacred  to 
Venus,  it  is  also  used  in  divination.  In 
Alsace,  on  St.  Andrew’s  ,Eve,  a girl 
takes  from  a widow,  without  thanking 
Iher  for  it,  an  apple.  She  cuts  it  in  two, 
and  eats  one  half  before  midnight  and 
^ene  half  after.  Then  in  sleep  she  sees 
her  future  husband. 


People,  who  have  nothing  else  to  do, 
“are  wondering  whether  Marie  Engel 
and  Gustav  Amberg  will  make  up, 
‘after  their  recent  divorce;”  for  the  sep- 
arated man  and  wife  are  now  on  the 
■same  ocean  steamer.  There  must  be  a 
[fascination  in  courting  your  divorced 
iwife.  It  spurs  the  invention  and  the 
Imagination.  Old  lines  of  attack,  old 
iphrases  of  sentiment,  old  promises  and 
fthreats  are  of  no  avail.  The  ex-wife 
knows  them  all.  And  does  not  the 
woman  in  such  a case  experience  a 
(feeling  of  unfaithfulness  In  flirting 
with  hei  ex-husband? 


No  wonder  there  were  complaints  at 
the  Van  Ness  house.  It  appears  that 
its  wine  cellar  was  in  a drug  etore. 


“It  is  not  always  May.”  New  Eng- 
landers, therefore,  should  be  thankful. 


An  Eastern  potentate  wished  to  own  a 
good  family  clock,  so  he  went  to  Lon- 
don, and  nonsuited  there  an  horologer,  j 
an  anatomist  and  a fashionable  under-  I 
taker.  Here  is  a description  of  the 
masterpiece  he  lately  took  back  with 
ih'im:  Their  united  labors  have  turned  : 
out  a clock,  the  case  of  which  is  a j 
iminutely  realistic  reproduction  of  a | 
first-class  coffin.  The  dial  Is  a “best  I 
burnished  plate”  surrounded  with  a j 
wreath  ,of  immortelles.  The  hands  I 
typify  the  darts  of  Death.  The  figures  j 
ion  the  dial  are  fantastically  composed 
of  little  disarticulated  skeletons.  The 
bell  is.  of  course,  the  passing  bell.  The  j 
striking-  arrangement  is  a marvel  of 
anatomical  ingenuity.  When  the  darts 
point  to  the  hour  of  1,  one  disarticu- 
lated skeleton  jumps  up,  puts  itself  to- 
gether, seizes  a mattock  and  strikes  one 
stroke.  At  2,  two  skeletons  similarly  I 
perform  this  functiqn.  At  12,  a whole  f 
Idozen  engage  in  it.  The  stroke,  or  j 
strokes,  struck,  the  skeletons  immedi-  j 
.ately  disarticulate  themselves  again, 
and  resume  their  places  as  numerals  , 
on  the  dial.  The  potentate  has  prob- 
ably patented  his  design.  If  he  hasn't, 
its  adoption  might  give  a new  fillip  to 
that  croquemort  restaurant  in  Paris 
where  century  enders  went  lo  dine  with 
Death. 


When  you  have  no  seat  In  a street 
car,  you  do  not  feel  like  paying  your 
fore.  The  company  has  not  furnished 
you  with  the  Implied  equivalent  for 
live  cents.  Of  course  If  you  are  a 
maniac  on  tho  subject  of  honesty,  you 
■uill  pay,  and  then  watch  tho  panting 
conductor  as  he  plays  the  part  of  re- 
cording demon;  but  if,  like  Jafller  in 
the  play,  you  regard  honesty  as  a 
•'damned  starving  quality,”  you  will 
shun  payment.  Now  the  best  way  to  bilk 
the  company  is  to  take  out  a live-cent 
piece  and  hold  It  tightly  in  your  hand. 
By  some  singular  mental  process,  the 
fact  that  you  are  physically  prepared 
to  pay  will  lend  an  innocent  expression 
to  your  face,  so  that  the  conductor,  who 
in  a crowd  judges  in  great  measure  by 
the  expression  of  the  victim,  will  pass 
you  by.  Try  it,  and,  as  the  advertise- 
ment says,  it  will  do  you  good.  Old 
Chimes  saved  enough  in  this  way  last 
winter  to  buy  two  variegated  waist- 
coats and  the  Brussels  edition  of  Ca- 
sanova, 


W hat  the  United  States  really  needs 
in  its  navy  is  more  sailors’  songs.  The 
musical  education  of  the  sailor  is  sadly 
neglected,  and  this  country  should  fol- 
low the  example  of  France.  Yann 
Nibor,  who  was  born  at  St.  Malo  about 
40  years  ago.  served  before  the  mast  for 
SO  years,  and  used  his  leisure  for  edu- 
cating hipiself.  He  finally  was  employed 
in  the  Ministry,  and  in  1893  his  “Chan- 
sons et  Hficit  de  Mer”  appeared,  which 
are  now  sung  aboard  all  French  war- 
ships. The  poet  is  sent  to  Toulon  and 
i |lrest  to  teach  the  words  and  the  music. 

There  go  the  ships.  This  reminds  us 
that  according  to  the  English  Registrar 
General  of  Shipping  and  Seamen  there 
is  a great  increase  of  suicides  in  the 
engine-room  staff  of  foreign-going  ves- 
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lels  of  the  mercantile  marine,  and  he 

considers  that  the  subject  is  one  that 
calls  for  serious  attention.  Will  the 
day  ever  coma  when  stokers  and  trim- 
mers will  work  under  comfortable  con- 
ditions? 

So  Mr.  Jean  de  Reszke  will  not  sing 
in  the  operas  of  Wagner  unless  Mr. 
Seidl  conducts.  Who  is  running  the 
opera  company.  Messrs.  Abbey.  Schoef- 
fel  & Grau  or  Mr.  de  Reszke?  The  lat- 
ter is  evidently  not  a silent  partner. 


How’s  this?  Certain  Boston  school 
houses,  liretraps;  and  other  school 
houses  in  shocking  sanitary  condition? 

a.A  “prominent  citizen”  of  Milwaukee 
advises  young  men  to  go  to  Costa  Rica. 
He  is  confident  they  can  make  hand- 
some fortunes  by  raising  coffee.  “To  be 
lure,  it  takes  several  years  for  the  cof- 
fee groves  to  grow.”  While  watching 
(ihe  growth  the  young  man  can  live  on 
•nnarias,  which  flourish  there  luxuri- 
,itly.  But  supposing  that  they  are  not 
>nd  of  bananas? 


lOn  May  2,  18S6,  De  Goncourt  wrote 
lis  paragraph;  “The  bored  eyes,  the 
iouth  that  utters  stupid  phrases  of 
dmiration,  the  hands— even  of  a pretty 
•bman — that  are  as  awkward  and 
eavy  as  the  paws  of  a rustic:— by  these 
I 0 you  recognize  among  society  women 
’he  pretension  of  loving  a work  of  art 
[Without  the  slightest  knowledge  or 
ven  curiosity.”  Did  it  ever  occur  to 
-Ou,  De  Goncourt,  that  perhaps  you 
^ere  the  cause  of  the  boredom?  A 
p.ssionate  collector,  you  probably  in- 
,!Ued  on  exhibiting  your  treasures 
JJien  the  women  wished  to  chatter 
h-iong  themselves  or  flirt  in  corners. 

ere  is  no  selfishness  like  the  selfish- 
ness of  a collector. 


It  is  not  unlikely  thai  every  morning 
ou  shave  yourself,  you  reflect  bitterly 
>n  the  machine-like  regularity  in  the 
ig^ail  of  too  daily  life,  and  you  re- 
member  the  young  gentleman  of 
ome  who  killed  himself  because  he 
las  tired  of  doing  the  same  things, 
thers  have  indulged  in  similar 
noughts.  Thus,  the  poet  Campbell 

lalculated  that  a man  who  shaves  him'- 
self  every  day  and  lives  to  the  age  cf 
three-score  and  ten  spends  as  much 
time  in  the  act  of  shaving  as  would 
have  sufficed  for  learning  seven 
languages.  If  he  had  grown  a beard, 
would  he  have  learned  the  seven  lan- 
guages? Southey  was  still  more  minute 
in  his  reckoning.  He  claims  that  a man 
might  add  seven  ryore  languages  to  ; 
Campbell’s  seven.  He  reckons  that  by 
the  time  a man  is  70  years  old,  he  will 
have  consumed  2730  hours  in  the  act  of 
shaving  himself. 


.Even  if  a man  has  a piratical  beard, 
3i’  whiskers  that  laugh  to  scorn  the 
puny  efforts  of  a lively  breeze,  why 
would  he  be  obliged  to  spend  the 
Hours  thus  gained  in  mental  drudgery? 
In  this  nervous  age,  men  should  not 
consider  it  disgraceful  to  devote  certain 


There  should  be  schools  In  die  art  cf 
relaxation.  ■ It  is  a painful  sight  to  sec 
men  and  women  reading  anxiously  in 
street  cars,  as  though  they  were  to  be 
! examined  at  the  end  of  the  route.  There 
is  too  much  reading  and  not  enough 
thinking.  We  are  not  sure  that  Kant 
; ™as  as  great  a philosopher  as  Jack 
Bunsby.  When  a man  says  enthusi- 
astically that  he  carries  a volume  of 
Emerson  or  Browning  with  him  on  a 
tramp  in  fields  or  woods,  he  excites 
pity,  not  admiration.  Walt  Whitman 
knew  the  inestimable  value  of  complete 
separation  from  books: 

1 “I  lcafe  and  invite  my  soul. 

| I lean  and  loafe  at  my  ease,  observing  a 
spear  of  summer  grass. 

* * * 

And  do  not  cal]  the  tortoise  unworthy  because 
she  is  not  something  else, 

And  the  mocking  bird  in  the  swamp  never 
studied  the  gamut,  yet  trills  pretty  well 
tOj  me, 

| And  the  look  of  the  bay  mare  shames  silli- 
ness out  of  me.” 


There  is  still  much  talk  in  London 
about  the  case  of  Dr.  Playfair.  Thus 
it  is  said  he  is  “overwhelmed  with  let- 
ters of  sympathy,”  and,  of  course,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  the  grand  and  complete  old 
letter  writer,  addressed  a long  com- 
munication to  him.  Now,  in  Franc©  tho 
betrayal  of  professional  confidence  is 
a punishable  offence.  A singular  in- 
stance is  the  Wateiet  affair.  In  1884 
Dr.  Wateiet  wrote  a letter  to  Le  Matin 
(Paris),  in  which  he  defended  himself 
from  false  allegations  as  to  his  treat- 
ment of  a case.  In  this  letter  he  de- 
scribed the  disease,  the  operation  and 
the  result  of  the  subsequent  examina- 
tion of  the  tumor  removed.  For  this 
he  was  fined  100  francs,  and  the  convic- 
tion was  upheld  on  appeal. 

V:  1,  . i I r?  O 

Twenty -fourth  and  Last  Concert 
of  the  Fifteenth  Season  cf  the 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  Music 
Hall— A Wagner  Program. 

The  program  of  the  concert  last  even- 
ing was  made  up  of  these  selections 
from  the  works  of  Wagner: 

Overture  to  “Rienzl.” 

“Siegfried.’'  Idyll. 

Eine  Faust  Ouverture. 

Prelude  to  act  III.  of  “Lohengrin.” 
AValdweben,  from  "Siegfried,”  act  II. 
Prelude  and  “Iso]flens  Ljgbc-stod,”  from 
“Tristan  und  Isolde.’’ 

Prelude  to  “Die  Meistersinger.” 

The  seacon  closed  in  a blaze  of  glory. 
A very  large  audience  was  applausive  . 
throughout  the  evening.  Mr.  Paur  was 
Welcomed  heartily,  and  after  the  noble 
performance  of  the  Meistersinger  over- 
ture, he  was  recalled  again  and  again. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  discuss  now 
the  artistic  reasonableness  or  unreason- 
ableness of  a program  devoted  to  the 
works  of  any  man,  whether  the  name 
I be  Wagner,  or  Beethoven,  or  Johann 
! Strauss.  It  is  the  fashion  to  delight  in 
“Wagner  concerts,”  and  as  the  fash- 
! ion  is  of  mighty  power  in  concert  as 
well  as  opera,  no  wonder  that  conduc- 
tors yield  to  the  demand.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  true  that  such  programs  are 
as  a rule  detrimental  to  the  composer, 
ar.d  tiresome  to  the  musician  who 
knows  the  great  value  of  contrasts.  The 
arrangement  of  the  program  of  last 
night  calls  for  no  special  comment.  The 
only  cause  of  regret— after  the  reasona- 
bleness of  a “Wagner  concert”  is 
granted— was  that  Mr.  Paur  should 
have  included  the  bombastic  and  amaz- 
ingly vulgar  Rienzi  overture.  The  true, 
sane  admirer  of  Wagner  regrets  that  he 
wrote  it,  as  did  Wagner  himself. 

The  performance  was  one  of  exceed- 
| ing  beauty,  brilliancy,  and  strength. 
Criticism  is  here  synonymous  wPh 
eulogy.  Mr.  Paur  was  happy  in  his 
! readings,  and  his  choice  of  tempi  was 
admirable.  Seldom,  if  ever,  have  I 
heard  in  German  opera  houses,  where 
Wagnerian  traditions  are  kept  in  cold 
storage,  such  a superb  performance  cf 
the  familiar  prelude  to  the  third  act  of 
Lohengrin,  the  Tristan  prelude,  or  the 
Meistersinger  overture.  The  solo  pas- 
sages, as  well  as  the  ensemble,  through- 
out the  concert  were  worthy  of  the 
great  and  deserved  reputation  of  the 
orchestra. 

The  pressure  upon  the  columns  of  the 
Journal  forbids  a. review  of  the  season, 

I nor  is  there  space  to  consider  carefully 
the  list  of  soloists  compiled  by  Mr. 
Comee.  This  review  must  be  deferred 
until  next  Sunday.  , , , 

The  list  of  works  performed  last  sea- 
son is  a matter  of  history.  This  list 
j should  be  accurate.  The  program  states 
that  only  one  symphony  of  Haydn  was 
given.  The  fact  is  that  two  symphonies 
were  given:  one  in  G.  Dec  28;  one  in 
G,  Feb.  8.  These  symphonies  were  not 
one  and  the  same. 

Philip  Hale. 
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The  Symphony  concert  last  evening 
was  the  final  one  of  the  15th  season.  It 
was  the  752d  performance  In  Boston 
and  the  1404th  since  the  founding  of  the 
orchestra. 


The  pieces  performed  during  the  sea- 
son of  ’95-’96  were  as  follows,  arranged 
in  the  alphabetical  ord’ir  of  the  com- 
posers’ names: 

D’ Albert,  Kugen— Prelude  to  “The  Ruby.” 
Bach.  J.  S.— Suite  in  D-major,  “My  heart 
ever  faithful”  (Miss  Clarke), 
j Beethoven— Symphonies  1,  5,  G,  7.  Overtures, 
“Lenore”  No.  3,  “Consecration  of  the 
House,”  “Egmont,”  “King  Stephen;” 
violin  concerto  (Mr.  Ondricek);  “Ah 
perfldo!”  (Mrs.  fie  Vere-Sapio). 

Berlioz — “Harold  In  Italy;”  three  movements 
from  “Romeo  and  Juliet;”  overture, 
“Corsair.” 

| Bizet — Overture,  “Patrie.” 

i Borodin — A steppe  sketch  from  Central  Asia. 
Brahms— Symphonies  1,  2,  4;  Tragic  overture; 
Academic  overture;  Hungarian  dances 
15,  17,  21;  piano  concerto  No  2 (Mr. 

| < Joseffy). 

I Bruch— Scotch  fantasia  (Mr.  T.  Adamowski) ; 
concerto  for  violin  No.  3,  D-mlnor  (Mr. 
Marsick,  at  public  rehearsal). 

Chadwick — Overture,  “Melpomene.” 

Delibes— Legend  from  “Lakm6”  (Mrs. 
Melba). 

Dvorak— Symphony  No.  2:  overture,  “Na- 
ture;” Scherzo  caprlccioso. 

Foote— Suite,  D-mlnor. 

Godard— Suite  No.  1 from  “Jocelyn.” 

Gotz — Symphony,  F-major. 

Goldmark— Symphony,  “Rustic  Wedding;” 
overture,  “Sakuntala.” 

I Gounod— Air  from  “Queen  of  Sheba”  (Miss 
Clarke). 

I Handel— Largo  from  “Serse;”  “Deeper  and 
Deeper”  and  “Waft  Her,  Angels,”  from 
“Jephthah”  (Mr.  Davies). 

Haydn— Symphonies,  G major  (“Surprise”); 
G major. 

Henschel — Song,  “Spring,”  with  orchestra 
(Mrs.  Henschel);  ballad,  with  piano, 
“Jung  Dietrich”  (Mr.  Henschel). 
Humperdinck — Dream  Pantomime  Music  from 
“Hansel  und  Gretel.” 

Lalo — Suite,  “Namouna.” 

Lang.  M.  R. — Air,  “Arm i da”  (Miss  Franklin.) 
Liszt— Tasso;  second  Hungarian  Rhapsody 
(Miiller-Berghaus) ; “Kennst  du  das 
Land”  (Mrs.  Henschel). 

MacDowell — Suite  A minor,  No.  1;  suite  E 
minor  No.  2. 

I Mendelssohn— Symphony  No.  3 (“Scotch”); 
overture,  “Fingal’s  Cave.” 

Meyerbeer— “Ah  f mon  tils”  (Miss  Olitzka). 
Moszkowski — Concerto  for  violin  (Mr.  Sauret). 
Mozart— Symphonies,  G minor,  D major 
(“Parisian”);  andante  and  variations 
from  Divertimento  17;  Turkish  march 
(Herbeck);  “Parto,  parto,”  from  “La 
Clemenza  di  Tito”  (Miss  Olitzka). 

| Parry.  C.  H.  H. — “King  Saul’s  Dream”  (Mr. 
Henschel). 

Raff— Symphony.  “Lenore;”  piano  concerto 
(Mr.  Faelten). 

Reznicek— Overture,  “Donna  Diana.” 
Rubinstein— Symphony  No.  4,  “Dramatic;” 
overture,  “Dimitri  Donskoi.” 

Saint-Saens — “Le  rouet  d’Omphale;”  piano 
concerto,  G-minor  (Mr.  Sieveking,  Miss 
Szumowski);  “Mon  coeur  s’ouvre”  (Miss 
Rolla). 

j Schubert— Symphony,  “Uufinished;”  fantasia, 
F-minor  (Mottl);  Funeral  March,  E-flat 
minor  (Liszt). 

I Schumann— Symphony  No.  1,  B-flat  major; 
overture,  “Genoveva;”  ’cello  concerto 
(Mr.  Schulz). 

Smetana— Symphonic  poem,  “Wyschehrad.” 
j Spohr— Overture,  “Jessonda.” 

Strauss,  Richard — Preludes  to  Acts  I.,  II. 
of  “Guntram;”  “Till  Eulenspiegel’s 
Merry  Pranks.” 

! Strube,  Gustav— Symphony.  C-minor. 

, Thomas,  Ambroise — Ophelia’s  mad  song  (Mrs. 
de  Vere-Sapio). 

Tschaikowsky— Symphony  No.  6,  “Pathet- 
ique”  (2);  “Francesca  da  Rimini;” 
“Romeo  and  Juliet:’’  overture,  “1812.” 
Vieuxtemps— Concerto  No.  4,  D-minor  (Mr. 
Marsick). 

Viotti— Concerto  No.  23,  A-minor  (Mr. 
Kneisel). 

I Volkmann— Festival  overture,  op.  50.  , 

I Wagner— Overtures,  “Rienzi,”  “Faust,” 
“Meistersinger,”  “Tristan”  (and  love 
death),  “Lohengrin,”  “Flying  Dutch- 
man;’’ prelude  to  act  III.,  “Lohen- 
grin;” “March  of  Homage,”  “Sieg- 
fried Idyll,”  “Waldweben,”  from 
“Siegfried;”  “Elizabeth’s  Greeting” 
(Mrs.  Melba),  “Walter’s  Prize  Song” 
(Mr.  Davies). 

Weber— Overtures,  ”Oberon,”  “Abu  Hassan;” 
“Invitation  to  the  Dance”  (Berlioz). 
Zollner — ’’Midnight  at  Sedan.” 

* 

J There  were  12  performances  of  pieces 
by  Wagner,  10  of  Beethoven,  7 of  ! 
Brahms,  5 of  Mozart  and  Tschaikow- 
I sky,  4 of  Saint  Saens,  3 of  Berlioz, 

I Liszt,  Dvorak,  Schubert,  Schumann 
and  Weber. 

* * * 

One  hundred  and  five  pieces  were 
performed;  27  German  composers  were 
represented,  8 French,  4 American,  3 
Russian,  2 Bohemian,  1 Italian  and  1 
English.  v 

Seventy-two  of  the  pieces  performed 
are  by  Germans,  if  you  reckon  d* Albert, 
Handel,  Liszt,  Meyerbeer,  Moszkowski, 
and  Reznicek  as  Germans.  Thirteen 
i are  by  Frenchmen,  8 by  Russians,  5 by 
Americans,  4 by  Bohemians,  1 by  an 
' Italian,  1 by  an  Englisman,  1 by  a Bel- 
gian. Seventy-two  German  composi- 
tions against  33  pieces  written  by  com- 
posers of  other  nationalities. 

Novelties. 

The  -works  produced  for  the  first  time  I 
at  these  concerts  were: 


Straws,  niclmrd— PreliiAftf  to  Acts  T a fid  1J 
of  “Guntram,”  Nov.  9;  “Till  Bulen- 
splegel'n  Merry  Pranks.”  Feb.  22 
Slrultc— Symphony,  <:  minor  (MS.;  oi>  11 
(first  performance),  April  4.  ’ 

IsclaJUowsky — Fantasia,  “Francesca  da  Ri- 
mini,” Nov.  2. 

KSedKn~”Feb822al  1''untaiila-  “Midnight  al 

Twenty  novelties.  Of  there  only  one 
is  a symphony.  Seven  of  the  pieces  are 
Ly  Germans,  if  ri’Albert  is  a German; 
four  are  hy  Frenchmen,  three  by  Amer- 
icans, three  by  Russians,  two  by  Bo- 
| hemians  and  one  by  an  Englishman. 

* * * 

Soloists. 

There  were  19  soloists  last  season 
Of  these  nine  were  singers,  sevciXnale 
and  two  female;  live  were  violinists 
four  were  pianists  and  there  was  one 
’cellist. 

The  singers  were  as  follows: 

OlarKe  Carollne-Nov.  23,  air  from  “Queen 
’’  Sheba,  Gounod;  "My  Heart  Ever 
Faithful,”  Bach.  VLr 

Franklin,  Gertrude— Jan.  11,  concert  aria 
"Armida”  (MS),  M.  It.  Lang 
Henschel  Lillian— April  4,  •’Kennst  du  das 

tra?(  Henschel.’  °™hes- 

Meiba,  Nelly-Feb.  1,  Elisabeth’s  Greeting 
. lannhauser;"  Legend  from  De- 
Jibe  a “Lakmg.” 

Olitzka,  Rosa  (her  first  appearance  at  these 
concerts)  Jan.  4,  "Parto.  I-arto,”  from 
Lti  Clemenza  di  Tito;”  “Ah  mon  lils  “ 
from  “The  Prophet.”  mon  ms, 

Rolla,  Kate  (her  first  appearance  at  these  ■ 
concerts)— Feb.  13,  "Mon  coeur  s’nuvro  I 
a ta  voix,"  froth  "Samson  et  Dalila  " ' 
De  Vere-Sapio,  Clementine  (her  first  appear  1 
ance  at  these  concerts)— Oct.  26  Onlie  1 
ha’s  mad  scene,  "Hamlet."  "Ah’  Per 
fido!”  Beethoven 

Davies,  Ben.  (his  first  appearance  at  these  I 
concerts)— AprH  it.  "Deeper  and  Deeper 

"V  ’i  tia\’rL.  3a,£t  J.Jer-  Angels,"  from 
..ftPMhah:  tV  alter  s Prize  Song,  from 

Die  Meistersinger. 

Hefschel,  Georg-April  IS,  “King  Saul’s 
Dream.”  Parry;  "Jung  Dietrich.”  with 
piano  accompaniment.  Henschel  I 

***  ; 

The  pianists  were: 

Frelten,  Carl— Nov.  9,  Raff’s  concerto 
Joseffy,  Rafael— Jan.  18,  Brahms's  concerto  j 

Sieveking,  Martinus  (his  first  appearance  at 
these  concerts)— Dec.  7.  Saint-Saens  sec- 
ond  concerto. 

1 Szummvska,  Antoinette— March  14  Saint- 
.Saens  second  concerto.  0 


The  violinists  were: 

Adamowski,  Timothee — Jan.  11  Bruch’R 
Scotch  Fantasia.  ucn  8 

Kneisel,  Franz— Nov.  30,  concerto  No  22 
A minor,  Viotti.  ’ * 

Marsick.  Martin  this  first  appearance  at  these 
concerts)— Feb.  14,  Bruch’s  third  con- 
certo: Feb.  13,  Vieuxtemps’  fourth  con- 


certo. He  was  announced  for  the  week 
before,  but  did  not  appear  on  account 
of  an  accident  to  his  hand. 

| Ondricek.  Franz  (his  first  appearance  at  these  i 
concerts)  -Dec.  14,  Beethoven’s  concerto. 
Sauret,  Emile  (his  first  appearance  at  these 
concerts) — Feb.  22,  Moszkowski’s  con- 
certo. 

*** 

There  was  one  ’cellist: 

Schulz,  Leo,  March  7,  Schumann's  concerto.  ’. 

• * * j 

Mr.  Kneisel  played  the  viola  solos  in 

the  Childe  Harold  Symphony  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  air  from  “Serse.” 

Mr.  Lgon  Pourtau  played  the  clarinet 
obbligato  to  the  air  of  Mozart,  sung  by 
Miss  Olitzka. 

* * * 

Miss  Marie  Brema,  contralto,  an- 
1 nounced  for  Nov.  23,  did  not  appear. 

' Mr.  Carl  Baermann,  pianist,  an- 
| nounced  for  April  25,  did  not  appear. 

I * * * 

j Of  these  19  soloists  four  are  of  Ameri- 
i can  birth.  Three  are  members  of  the 
orchestra. 


Comments  on  the  past  season  will  be  \ 
found  in  the  review  of  the  concert  of  ! 
last  night. 


'NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

They  propose  to  found  a “national 
opera"  at  Lisbon. 

Willy  Burmeister  will  fiddle  in  Lon- 
don tomorrow  night. 

T-schaikowsky’s  “Pique  Dame”  will  be 
produced  at  Antwerp, 

\ erney’s  burlesque  opera,  “Olympia,” 
failed  dismally  at  Hamburg. 

Herve's  “L’oeil  Creve”  was  revived 
at  the  Varietds,  Paris,  April  18. 

“L'lnsaisissabie.”  one-act  opera.,  by 
Frederic  Le  Key,  pleased  at  Tours. 

Marie  Joachim  will  be  dramatic  sing- 
er at  the  Weimar  opera  in  the  fall. 

A pianist,  Natalie  Kuppis,  from  Buda- 
pest, failed  utterly  in  Berlin  last  month. 

Kienzl’s  opera,  “Evangeiimann,”  has 
now  been  produced  at  32  German  opera 
houses. 

Sembrich  and  Reichmann  will  sing 
in  Thomas's  "Hamlet”  at  Kroll’s,  Ber- 
lin. 


Minnie  Hank  is  now  an  honorary 
member  of  the  St.  Cecelia  Academy. 
Rome. 


D’ Albert — Prelude  to  “The  Ruby,”  Nov.  30.  I 
Berlioz — Overture  to  “The  Corsair,”  Jan.  11.  [ 

Bizet— Overture,  “Patrie.”  Jan.  4. 

Dvorak— Overture,  “Nature,"  Dee.  7. 

Foote— Suite.  D minor  (lirst  performance) 
March  7. 

Godard— Suite  No.  1,  “Jocelyn,”  Feb.  15. 
Humperdinck— Dream  Pantomime  from 

“Hansel  und  Gretel,”  Nov.  2. 

I^alo — Suite.  “Namouna,”  Jan.  4. 

Lang,  M.  R.— Concert  aria,  “Armida”  (first 
time),  Jan.  11. 

j MacDowell— Suite  No.  2,  Eminor,  ‘Indian  ” 
Feb.  1. 

Mozart— Andante  with  variations,  D minor 
from  divertimento  No.  17  Oct  19  ’ 

Parry— Scene  and  Aria,  “King  Saul’s  Dream  ” 
April  18. 

Reznicek— Overture  to  “Lonna  Anna,”  Dec  7 

Rubinstein— Overture  to  “Dimitri  Donskoi  ” 

Feb.  1. 


Der  Corregidor,”  by  H.  Wolf,  will  be 
produced  for  the  first  time  May  22  at 
Mannheim. 

“Don  Giovanni”  will  be  produced  gor- 
geously at  Munich  toward  the  end  of 
the  summer. 

Tamagno  sailed  for  Buenos  Ayres 
April  1.  His  engagement  there  is  for 
four  months. 

The  London  Symphony  Concerts,  Mr. 
Henschel  conductor,  will  begin  Nov.  12 
and  end  April  1. 

"Gunare,”  a new  one-act  opera  by 
Julius  Laubner,  was  produced  with 
success  at  Stettin. 

The  Bohemian  String-  Quartet  will 
give  concerts  in  Queen’s  Hall,  London 
the  4th  and  the  12th. 


Emil  Sa'uret  save  a concert  in  Berlin, 
after  his  arrival  from  America,  with 
overwhelming-  success. 

Marie  Bipsius,  better  known  as  “La 
Mara,”  has  received  from  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Weimar  a gold  medal. 

The  Theatre  des  Bouffes  in  Paris  has 
accepted  a new  operetta,  “La  Jeunesse 
■dc  Louis  XV.,”  by  Bailie  and  Selini. 

“The  Rose  of  Avontown,”  by  Mrs. 
Beach,  and  “The  Vikings,"  by  Mr.  G. 
E.  Whiting,  were  sung  lately  in  Brook- 
lyn. 

The  opera  “Kyrill  von  Tessalonick," 
by  the  late  pianist.  Mertke.  dedicated 
to  the  Tsar,  will  be  produced  at  St. 
Petersburg. 

Three  concerts,  devoted  exclusively  to 
works  of  Tschaikowsky,  will  be  given 
in  St.  Petersburg.  The  conductors  will 
be  Ndpravnik  and  Nikisch. 

Hans  Sommer’s  opera,  “Der  Meer- 
mann,"  was  produced  for  the  first  time 
April  19,  at  Weimar.  The  libretto  is 
by  Hans  V.  Wolzogen,  the  Wagner 
Badeker. 

Rubinstein’s  “Hagar  in  the  Desert” 
was  sung  for  the  first  time  as  an  oper- 
atic piece,  with  scenery,  costume  and 
action,  by  Miss  Weiner  at  Breslau  in 
Passion  Week. 

Daniel  Mayer  will  introduce  to  a 
London  public,  early  in  May,  Miss 
Ethel  Liggins,  a pianist  of  9 years,  who 
has  already  made  her  debut  in  Hull, 
where  she  was  taught. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Royal  Carl 
Rosa  Opera  Company  was  held  recent- 
ly, when  the  following  was  announced 
as  the  result  of  the  last  year’s  business: 
A further  loss  of  £22S1  13s.  Sd. 

Armando  Mercadante,  second  son  of 
the  composer,  is  dead,  and  the  name  is 
now  extinct.  Armando  was  a soldier, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  at  Naples 
was  in  the  Prison  service.  He  did  not 
know  a note  of  music. 

A revival  of  Don  Giovanni  is  talked 
of  at  the  Paris  Op£ra  for  next  season, 
with  Rose  Caron  and  Berthet  as  Donna 
Anna  and  Elvira,  and  Renaud  (Don 
Juan),  Vagnot  (Don  Ottavio),  Delmar 
(Leporello)  and  Bartet  (Masello). 

Alexander  Ritter,  a celebrated  com- 
poser-two operas,  many  songs,  several 
symphonic  poems— died  at  Munich,  63 
years  old,  April  12.  He  was  born  at 
Reval,  Russia.  His  wife,  who  died  last 
summer,  was  a niece  of  Wagner. 

A writer  in  a London  paper,  in  com- 
menting upon  Sapellnikoffs  perform- 
ance at  a Crystal  Palace  concert,  spoke 
of  him  as  Mr.  Gospodin  Sapellnikoff, 
forgetting  that  “Gospodin”  is  merely 
the  Russian  equivalent  of  our  “Mr.” 

“Trischka,”  a one-act  comic  opera,  by 
Meyer-Helmund,  produced  at  Frank- 
fort, tells  of  an  adventure  of  Marie 
Taglioni.  ’who  once  fell  into  the  hands 
of  a robber  chief,  Trischka,  and  re- 
ceived her  freedom  after  she  had 
pleased  the  thieves  by  the  display  of 
her  art. 

II  Teatro,  a newspaper  of  Milan,  of- 
fers prizes  for  the  best  one-act  operas. 
The  competition  is  open  to  musicians 
of  any  land  and  any  age.  The  prizes, 
for  the  four  best  are  $600,  $300,  $200  and 
$100.  The  sum  of  $200  is  offered  for  the 
best  libretto  in  Italian.  The  operas 
must  be  entirely  new,  entered  in  compe- 
tition for  the  first  time,  and  must  not 
take  more  than  an  hour  in  the  perform- 
ance. Circulars  will  be  sent  to  those 
addressing  II  Teatro,  Via  San  Rafaele 
3,  Milan. 

Apropos  of  Alvarez,  who  would  not 
| be  a tenor  today?  Messrs.  Abbey  & 
Grau  have  offered  this  distinguished 
l artist  no  less  than  £2000  a month  for  a 
! six  months’  engagement,  besides  other 
1 advantages,  and  offer  to  pay  his  dedit 
of  100,000  francs  to  the  Opfira  manage- 
ment, provided  Alvarez  be  willing  to 
join  their  company  next  season.  If  we 
are  well  informed,  M.  Alvarez  finds 
himself  perfectly  happy  between  his 
Paris  and  London  successes,  and  yearns 
not  for  trans-Atlantic  laurels. Sport- 

ing and  Dramatic  News. 

; Cosima  Wagner  is  engaged  in  a law- 
suit with  the  Court  Theatre  of  Weimar, 
which  claims  the  right  of  playing  Wag- 
ner’s operas  without  contributing  to  the 
widow’s  income  anything  in  the  shape 
of  royalties.  With  regard  to  the  “Ring,” 
it  is  said  that  Wagner  agreed  that  if 
the  Weimar  people  would  perform  the 
whole  of  “The  Rheingold,”  without 
cuts,  they  might  have  the  remainder  of 
the  composition  for  their  trouble.  This 
was  a curious  suggestion,  inasmuch  as 
in  that  year  (1870)  Wagner  was  con- 
templating giving  a festival  perform- 
; ance  of  the  work  in  its  entirety. 
i>  Mme.  von  Eisner  Litta,  the  well- 
iknown  prima  donna,  has,  we  under- 
Rstand,  only  just  heard  of  the  death  of  i 
“her  mother,  the  Baroness  Hugo  von 
Eisner,  which  occurred  in  Chicago  on 
I Feb.  15.  The  Baroness  was  also  the 
1 mother  of  the  late  Maria  Litta,  a fa- 
mous American  songstress,  whom  every-. 

; one  in  the  American  colony  here  remem- 
, hers,  and  who  made  her  d£but  several 
years  ago  at  the  Theatre  des  Italiens, 
where  she  replaced  Mme.  Albani  with 
conspicuous  success.  Mme.  von  Eisner 
Litta,  who  was  devotedly  attached  to 
her  mother,  is  the  more  distressed 
owing  to  the  delay  in  the  arrival  of  thej 

sad  announcement. Daily  Messenger,! 

Paris,  April  21. 

Some  time  ago  a touring  company  of 
dwarfs,  “Les  Colibris,”  was  delighting 
French,  German  and  Italian  audiences, 
and  filling  with  envy  the  breasts  of 
managers  of  very  much  grown-up  art- 
ists for  obvious  reasons.  Another 
diminutive  troupe,  but  of  bona  fide 
childish  stature,  is  all  the  rage  of  Bar- 
celona at  the  present  moment.  It  is 
an  operatic  company,  the  youngest 
member  of  which  has  just  turned  five, 
and  the  oldest  boasts  of  eleven  sum- 
mers. These  tiny  artists  are  said  to 
perform  the  modern  lyric  repertory— 
Spanish  zarzuelas,  probably— to  perfec- 
tion; all  hail  from  Seville,  some  sixty 
between  chorus  and  ballet,  besides  the 
principals.  The  chief  of  these  is  a 
mezzo-soprano,  a boy  of  seven,  the  star 
of  the  company,  and  all  important  parts 
are  given  to  him.  In  answer  to  some 
i objections  from  the  Spanish  equivalent 
for  our  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cru- 
elty to  Children,  the  manager  of  the 
miniature  operatic  company  declared  . 
his  troupe  to  be  organized  on  the  same 
principles  as  any  college,  with  tutors  ! 
and  governesses  enough  and  to  spare, 
hat  hygienic  rules  are  rigorously  ob-  II 


served,  and,  best  of  all,  thaT  fire  emolu- 
ments of  the  tiny  artists  are  sent  in 
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and  the  other  to  the  respective  parents. 
For  all  that,  a nursery  is  the  proper 
1 place  for  “artists”  between  five  and 

eleven  years  of  age. Sporting  and 

Dramatic  News,  April  18. 

; Mr.  Henderson  in  the  New  York 
i Times  of  April  26  speaks  as  follows 
( concerning  Mr.  Hensehel’s  “Stabat 
i Mater”  produced  at  Carnegie  Hall  the 
| 25th  ult.:  "Now  that  the  work  has  been 
heard,  there  do  not  appear  to  be  any 
striking  reasons  why  Mr.  Henschel 
should  have  written  it  and  a great 
many  why  he  should  not.  In  the  first 
place,  to  use  a familiar  saying,  it  is 
so  hard  to  write  a good  'Stabat  Mater,' 
and  so  easy  not  to  write  one  at  all. 
In  the  second  place,  Mr.  Henschel  may 
have  had  a purpose,  but  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  had  a definite  plan. 
His  work  is  woefully  deficient  in  ideas, 
and  woefully  full  of  reminiscences  of 
Gounod,  Verdi,  Mascagni,  and  other 
worldly  dealers  in  tunes.  Yet  Mr.  Hen- 
schel’s  ‘Stabat  Mater’  is  not  tuneful. 
It  is  fluent,  and  the  voice  parts  are 
generally  effective,  but  it  is  mostly 
acidulated  in  its  harmonies  and  com- 
monplace in  its  instrumentation.  The 
‘Pro  Peccatis’  is  the  most  substantial 
bit  in  it,  while  the  ‘Eia  Mater,’  with  its 
cheap  imitative  effects,  is  the  most 
popular.  The  finale  on  ‘Paradisi  Glo- 
ria’ is  as  sweet  and  full  of  the  harping 
of  arpeggios  as  the  immortal  inter- 
mezzo of  Mr.  Mascagni.  The  work  was 
well  sung  by  the  soloists,  Mrs.  Hen- 
schel, Miss  Marguerite  Hall,  J.  H.  Mc- 
Kinley and  Mr.  Ffrangcon  Davies— ex- 
cept that  Mr.  McKinley  occasionally 
seemed  to  fancy  that  he  was  obliged 
to  do  all  ihe  work— and  the  Oratorio 
chorus.  The  playing  of  the  orchestra, 
however,  was  of  the  most  slipshod 
kind.  Mr.  Henschel  conducted  the 
work  himself,  and  was  vociferously  ap- 
plauded.” 

The  story  of  “Ghiselle,”  the  opera  in 
which  Emma  Eames  appeared  lately, 
relates  one  of  the  innumerable  epi- 
sodes put  to  the  debit  of  Queen  FrSdfe- 
gonde,  and  told  in  not  very  grand 
verses  by  M.  Gilbert  Augustin-Thierry, 
deals  with  the  love  ol  Duke  Gunthram 
and  fair  Ghiselle,  an  Austrian  prisoner 
of  the  Neustrian  Queen,  wno  herself  is 
very  partial  to  the  Duke.  The  lovers 
are  separated  three  times  through  vaii- 
ous  artifices,  namely,  Ghisel  e being 
given  once  away  as  a slave  to  Count 
Theudebert,  then  won  back  in  single 
fight,  is  imprisoned  by  Fredtgonde, 
whilst  Gunthram  is  treacherously 
stabbed  and  left  for  dead;  then  she  is 
compelled  to  take  the  vows,  and  when 
Gunthram  redivivus  turns  up  at  the 
monastery  and  succeeds  in  carrying  her 
i off,  it  is  only  to  die  before,  tracked  by 
the  monks  and  soldiers,  both  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  ferocious  queen.  The 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  April  17  was  repre- 
sented at  Monte  Carlo,  and  the  corre- 
spondent wrote  as  follows:  “There  is 
from  time  to  time  a change  in  the  sen- 
sations experienced  at  this  delightfully 
wicked  spot;  the  ‘Man  that  broke  the 
bank’  and  the  rastaquerish  crowd  of 
the  gambling  house  have  to  make  room, 
at  least  once  a yeai . to  an  artistic 
regale,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  notice 
the  concourse  of  foreigners,  mostly 
Parisians,  on  such  occasions— namely, 
when  M.  Raoul  Gunsbourg,  the  director 
of  the  Monte  Carlo  Theatre,  announces 
urbi  et  orbi  a production  at  his  royally 
subsidized  house.  The  world  and  his 
cousin  hurry  to  the  toy  princ. polity, 
sure  of  an  intellectual  enjoyment  worth 
the  fatigue  of  the  journey.  Whether 
the  specialist  is  equally  pleased  is  an- 
other question,  and  on  this  particular 
occasion  he  certainly  was  not.  The 
production,  the  late  C6sar  Franck's 
‘Ghiselle,’  is  as  qualified  a favor  as 
Zoilus  come  ba’k  to  life  may  wish  for. 
And  the  mention  it  obtains  in  these  col- 
umns is  due  neither  to  the  Sclat  of  the 
fiasco  nor  to  whatever  sum  of  merit  a 
production  viewed  as  managerial  effort 
may  possess,  but  to  the  special  atmos- 
phere which  surrounded  this  premiere. 
The  celebrity  of  the  composer  was 
sprung  upon  us  some  six  years  ago,  on 
the  morrow  of  the  man's  death;  these 
things  have  happened  in  France  before, 
and  it  is  a recognized  fact  that  the  best 
title  to  reputation  and  honors  in  this 
country  is  the  demise  of  the  postulanj^ 
One  need  only  mention  Berloiz  and  Mil- 
let; but  these  two  have  left  something 
to  astonish  the  fools  who  quarreled 
with  their  genius  while  they  were  alive. 
What  has  Cesar  Franck  left  behind, 
and  why  should  he  be  constantly  held 
up  to  all  of  us  as  the  master  of  masters, 
and  an  equivalent  for  all  modern  lyric 
glories  of  France?  I had  expressed  so 
many  doubts  on  this  count— judging 
from  the  works  I had  read  and  heard — 
and  had  been  taken  so  often  to  task 
by  such  critical  authorities  as  MM. 
Saint-Saens,  Reyer,  Bruneau,  and’ 
many  competent  colleagues,  that  I re- 
solved ‘to  give  the  genius  a chance,’  and 
assured  all  round  that  ‘Ghiselle,’  ac- 
cording to  the  composer’s  own  opinion, 
was  his  capital  woik,  I betook  me  to 
Monte  Carlo  to  witness  the  production. 

I regret  neither  the  time  lost  nor  the 
trying  journey,  for  the  result  of  my  ex- 
perience is  such  as  to  complement  thei 
current  adage  of  the  man  who  is 
abused  in  direct  proportion  to  his  merit 
by  its  simple  antitnesis,  and  thus  I en- 
rich the  wisdom  of  nations.  If  it  is 
true  that  the  greater  your  merit  the 
more  it  is  denied  you,  then  it  must  be 
also  true  that  the  more  universal  the 
praise  bestowed  on  you  the  less  your 
value.  And  it  stands  to  reason:  what 
risk  in  cracking  up  one  who  is  in  no- 
body’s way?  This  puts  the  specific  case 
of  C6sar  Franck  in  a nutshell,  and  I 
might  add  that  nobody  in  the  man's 
lifetime  thought  of  him  more  than  one 
generally  thinks  of  a conscientious 
teacher  and  an  amiable  companion. 
C6sar  Franck  was  a capital  professor, 
and  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  M.  Vin- 
cent d’Indy  as  his  pupil;  but  his  time 
was  so  much  taken  up  with  teaching 
that  he  had  little  leisure  for  composing, 
and  few  indeed  are  the  --cores 

he  left  behind.  Of  ‘GI  w? 
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was  done  Tn  the  spirit’  ofTReTate  mas- 
ter.  Of  course  it  is  nothing  of  the  sort; 
this  kind  of  jobbery  resembling  always 
a meal  prepared  by  too  many  cooks. 
The  story  of  ‘Ghiselle’  is  due  to  the 
academic  pen  of  M.  Gilbert  Augustin- 
Thierry,  who  in  poetry  of  genuine 
pompier  style,  describes  how  Duke 
Gunthram,  in  love  with  Ghiselle,  is 
lcved  by  Fr<5d6gonde,  and  how  this  | 
wicked  Neustrian  Queen  plots  and 
achieves  the  ruin  of  the  lovers.  Each  i 
act  deals  with  a separate  fiendish  de- 
vice, squabbles  being  interleaved  with 
the  introduction  of  a sorceress,  who 
turns  out  to  be  the  mother  of  Ghiselle, 
and  a dispossessed  Austrasian  Queen, 
helping  the  lovers  to  their  earthly  exit 
at  the  moment  when  the  curtain  must  , 

! perforce  put  an  end  to  action.  And 
there  is,  of  course,  a bishop,  inevitable 
in  all  French  operas  ever  since  the  suc- 
cess of  Halfvy’s  ‘La  Julve,’  some  50 
years  ago.  If  we  take  it  for  granted 
: that  in  lyric  drama  the  music  ought  to 
be  a faithful  commentary  to  the  poetic 
fabric  and  the  incidents  furnished  by 
the  librettist,  then  all  one  need  say  isi 
that,  having  a feeble  book,  the  com- 1 
pcser  has  set  It  to  feeble  music.  This 
from  the  point  of  view  of  melodic  in- 
vention. The  result,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  based  on  a symphonic  -web,  is 
simply  an  agglomeration  of  progres- 
sions, established  mostly  on  preten- 
tiously harmonized  phrases,  while  the 
modulations  are  either  hard  and  ugly, 
or  born  under  the  invocation  of  a suc- 
cession of  sevenths.  All  this  may  sound 
queer  and  not  very  intelligible;  it  is 
clearness  itself  as  compared  with  the 
work  itself.  The  redeeming  feature  of 
the  production  was  the  mounting  of 
the  piece— really  superb.  The  interpre-i 
tation  was  matchless  as  regards  the  or- 
chestra, and  Mme.  D6champs-Jehtn 
in  the  part  of  the  sorceress.  Mme. 
Eames  was  amiably  monotonous,  as  is 
the  part  of  Ghiselle,  . while  Mme.; 
Adini’s  FrSdegonde  proved  a fine  speci- 
men of  medieval  vocal  ait.  MM.  Ver- 
guet  and  Melchiss6dcc  sang  with  voices 
that  were  once  very  fine.  And  now  that 
C6sar  Franck  has  been  formally  alien 
truthfully  introduced  through  the  chan- 
nel of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  let  us 
hope  we  will  not  be  called  upon  to  ad-| 
mire  him  more  intimately  in  London.” 
This  estimate  of  Franck  is  singularly 
prejudiced  and  unfair.  His  Unfinished 
opera  is,  no  doubt,  dull,  but  he  has 
written  works  of  remarkable  strength 
and  beauty. 

THE  VIOLINIST’S  MANUAL. 

“The  Violinist’s  Manual”  is  the  title 
of  an  admirable  little  book  prepared  by 
Mr.  Eugene  Gruenberg,  a member  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  a 
violin  instructor  at  the  New  England 
Conservatory.  The  book  is  translated 
by  Dr.  Edward  Breck  and  published  by 
Schirmer.  It  is  dedicated  to  Emil  Paur. 

It  contains  lists  of  violin  methods  and 
finger  and  bowing  exercises;  a graded 
course  of  technical  work,  exercises, 
pieces,  sight  reading  and  ensemble  play- 
ing, combinations  of  the  violin  with 
other  instruments,  trios,  quartets,  quin- 
tets, sextets,  septets,  octets  and  nonets; 
also  a full  catalogue  of  viola  literature.! 
This  part  of  the  work  will  be  invaluable 
to  teachers. 

The  pages  devoted  to  “Hints  for  the 
Violinist”  abound  in  sound  advice  that 
will  be  profitable  to  teachers  as  well  as 
students  These  hints  are  about  choice 
and  care  of  violin  and  bg.w,  pitch,  use  1 
of  the  metronome,  cultivation  of  the 
muscles,  care  of  the  hands,  practice, 
attitude  of  the  body,  general  culture, 
choice  of  program,  stage  fright,  etc. 

The  book  shows  . the  results  of 
thorough  experience  as  a teacher  and 
performer;  it  also  furnishes  thought  for 
the  violinist  who  wishes  to  be  something 
more  than  merely  a brilliant  performer. 
Mr.  Gruenberg  is  widely  known  as  a 
musician  of  liberal  education  and  high 
artistic  purpose.  This  book  is  an  in- 
disnntnble  proof  of  his  attainments. 


A correspondent  writes:  “Will  you 
print  this  original  joke?  We  think  down 
at  the  store  It  is  pretty  good.  ‘What 
sort  of  underclothes  does  a tramp 
wear?’  ‘Nit.’  Do  you  see  it?”  We  see 
and  shudder. 


And  yet  the  jest  Is  not  as  hideous  as 
the  one  propounded  by  Old  Chimes  j 
very  late  Saturday  night.  “If  you  open 
white  burgundy  for  a man  should  you  i 
be  accused  of  treating  him  Chablls?”  | 

Mr.  Henderson  in  the  New  York 
Times  pays  this  deserved  tribute  to  our 
esteemed  fellow-townsman,  Mr.  Mac- 
Dowell:  "To  use  a political  expression, 
Edward  A.  MacDowell  is  slated  for  the 
new  Chair  of  Music  in  Columbia  Col-  ! 
lege,  and  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt 
that  he  will  be  appointed.  The  choice1 
is  most  excellent.  Mr.  MacDowell  Is 
without  a doubt  the  foremost  of  Ameri- 
can composers.  He  is  not  only  a gifted 
man,  but  a thoroughly  sound  and 
scholarly  musician.  He  is  a writer 
whose  sympathies  are  all  with  the  high- 
est developments  of  contemporaneous 
progress  in  music,  and  who  yet  keeps 
a firm  hold  on  the  richest  bequests  of 
the  past.  He  is  ■withal  a modest  re- 
fined, and  cultivated  gentleman,  'who 

will  grace  the  Professor’s  robes  and 
command  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
the  student  body.” 
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Not  a thing  that  we  do,  nor  a word  that  we 

say. 

Should  injure  another  in  jesting  or  play. 

Is  the  amateur  photographer  a gentle 
.philanthropist  or  a malignant  demon? 
We  now  refer  to  the  man  who  delights 
In  taking  photographs  of  his  friends. 
In  many  cases  his  friends  may  well 
question  the  sincerity  of  his  attach- 
ment. For  does  he  not  slyly  detect  lurk- 
-ijng,  betraying  facial  expressions,  and 
catch  and  preserve  them  for  the  de- 
rision of  the  years?  Does  he  not  accen- 
tuate an  angularity,  a flatness,  an  ugly 
feature?  He  advances  the  plea  of  real- 
ism. He  commends  the  example  of 
Cromwell  and  his  wart.  In  the  middle 
ages  this  being  would  have  stabbed  his 
companion  in  the  back,  or  divided  a 
quail  by  cutting  with  a knife  poisoned 
on  the  guest’s  side,  or  written  a letter 
of  Introduction  and  posted  it  at  the 
Lion’s  Mouth.  Today  his  revenge  is  still  i 
more  sinister:  he  takes  his  photograph. 


The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  speaks  enthusiastically 
of  the  pictures  by  de  Chavannes  for 
the  Boston  Public  Library:  “I  must 

give  the  place  of  honor  to  the  five  pan- 
els by  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  destined 
for  the  decoration  of  the  Public  Li- 
brary of  Boston.  They  represent  Virgil 
(bucolic  poetry),  Aeschylus  (dramatic 
poetry),  Homer  crowned  by  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey,  History  evoking  the  Past, 
and  Astronomy  (the  Chaldean  shep- 
herds watching  the  movement  of  the 
planets).  Well,  I envy  the  Bostonians. 
Never  in  my  life  have  I enjoyed  such  a 
rich  treat  of  pure  line  and  harmonious 
color  as  in  these  panels.  You  must  go 
to  the  other  side  of  the  gallery  to  view 
them  properly,  and  then  you  are  pre- 
vented from  doing  so  with  any  conven- 
ience by  the  idiotic  action  of  the  com- 
mittee, who  have  stuck  palms  in  boxes 
just  in  front  of  the  first  and  last.  But 
what  line,  what  color!  How  those  blue 
depths  of  the  sea  console  and  touch 
you!  How  your  eyes,  moistened  and 
grateful,  drink  them  in!  What  a con- 
viction and  a faith!  ‘Sans  peur  et  sans 
reproche,’  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  thou 
art  the  Bayard  of  line  and  color!  If 
there  were  no  other  picture  in  the  place, 
the  Champ  de  Mars,  with  these  ineffable 
designs,  would  be  worthy  of  a pilgrim- 
age.” And  vet  there  are  persons  in  Bos- 
ton who  sniff  at  Puvis  de  Chavannes; 
but,  It  is  true,  they  are  fond  of  Mr. 
Abbey,  and  call  him  a mural  deco- 
rator! 


Today  a book  appears  as  easily  as  a 
mushroom.  The  author  thinks  of  it  as 
he  turns  out  the  gas,  begins  it  after 
coffee,  and  writes  two-thirds  of  it  be- 
fore uncorking  the  evening  beer.  As 
for  the  fear  of  the  public  or  the  dread 
of  serious  criticism,  he  is  as  careless 
as  a colt  in  pasture.  Otherwise  our 
friend  Mr.  Davis  would  take  his  exer- 
; cise  after  dark.  How  different  it  wras 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  when 
Mr.  Joseph  Ritson  thus  concluded  the 
preface  to  his  “Dissertation  on  Ro- 
mance and  Minstrelsy:”  “The  editor 
abandons  it  to  general  censure,  with 
cold  indifference,  expecting  little  favor, 
and  less  profit:  but  certain,  at  any  rate, 
to  be  insulted  by  the  malignant  and 
calumnious  personalities  of  a base  and 
prostitute  gang  of  lurking  assassins, 
w ho  stab  in  the  dark,  and  whose  poi- 
soned 'daggers  he  has  already  experi- 
enced."   

Professor  of-  Mathematics:  "If  a 

coachman  driving  at  eight  miles  an 
hour  gives  a start  of  one  mile  to 
another  coachman  driving  at  seven 
miles  an  hour,  where  will  they  meet?” 
Intelligent  pupil:  “At  a wine  shop.” 

Daily  Messenger  (Paris.) 


Yet  there  are  amateur  photographers 
who  honor  man  and  woman  by  choos- 
ing them  as  subjects.  There  are  ama- 
teur photographers  in  Boston  who  are 
artists  in  the  rare  sense  of  the  word: 
men  who  redeem  photography  from  the 
old  reproach  and  produce  masterpieces 
that  would  excite  the  respectful,  ad- 
miration of  Sargent  or  Vinton.  They 
that  have  seen  the  remarkable  pho- 
tographs of  Mr.  Frederick  H.  Day 
know  that  this  is  not  an  exaggerated 
statement.  There  is  one  picture  of  Mrs. 
Potter  the  playactress,  that  for  ex- 
quisite softness  and  generous  grace  is 
li«e  unto  a girl’s  head  by  Greuze.  There 
is  a portrait  of  a young  woman  that  in 
the  treatment  of  light  and  shade  sug- 
■ gests  a love-illuminated,  love-glorified 
face  seen  in  a strange  and  anxious 
dream,  where  all  else  is  in  shadow, 
where  even  the  supporting  neck  must 
be  imagined.  And  one  Italian  face  ex- 
plains the  origin  of  mariolatry. 


We  might  learn  valuable  lessons  from 
the  Abyssinians.  Take  the  celebration 
of  marriage  for  instance.  A traveler 
says,  the  wedding  is  the  occasion  of 
much  hospitality,  bread,  meat,  beer  and 
tedge  being  distributed  not  only  to  the 
friends  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom, 
but  even  to  chance  comers.  “There  is. 
however,  a certain  rude  order,  for  as 
soon  as  one  set  of  guests  are  thought 
to  have  consumed  enough  food  and 
drink  to  satisfy  custom,  they  are  ex- 
pelled, if  necessary  by  force,  so  that  a 
fresh  contingent  may  occupy  their 
room.” 

Vn.  J~  Cj 

Of  course  you  have  chosen  agreeable  com- 
pany. There  are  no  bores— no  fellows  who 
tell  long  stories— no  men  with  exclusive  po- 
litical information. 

The  blockade  at  the  corner  of  Tre- 
mont  and  Boylston  Streets  is  now  a 
recognized  institution,  and  the  West 
End  Company,  in  accordance  with  its^ 
well-known  spirit  of  philanthropy,  has 


isement  of  delayed  paasi.„«, 

^.esters  of  legerdemain  will  perform 
startling'  feats  once  an  hour,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  there  will  be  at  least 
one  silk  hat  In  every  car,  for  the  rab- 
bit, trick  always  delights  the  children. 
There  will  be  songs  and  recitations  on 
each  ear  between  5 P.  M.  and  6.30  P.  M. 
Beer  will  be  served  beginning  Wednes- 
day noon,  and  only  2 cents  will  be 
charged  for  a glass,  as  it  is  not  the  pur- 
pose of  the  company  to  make  money. 
The  first  of  the  Subway  Exploration 
Parties  Will  be  on  Saturday  of  this 
week,  at  2 P.  M.  These  parties  will  be 
personally  conducted,  and  no  passenger 
need  fear  missing  his  car,  for  all  the 
cars  will  be  held  until  the  Subway  is 
thoroughly  explored.  This  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  way  for  strangers  to  see  the 
famous  old  Common,  which  was  once 
reverenced  by  the  Transcript  and  other 
elderly  Bostonians. 


‘Club  for  newspaper  artists."  Do  pot 
*ub  your  hands  together,  oh,  public 
"man,  and  say,  "Serves  ’em  right."  The 
headline  refers  to  social  clubs. 

Ifcy  

'•We  are  glad  to  learn  from  the  Book- 
man, a periodical  that  discovers  at 
[jlBt  three  indisputable  geniuses  a 
j >nth,  that  Mr.  Clinton  Ross  wears 
itldouble-breasted  waistcoat.  Perhaps 
fltme  modern  critic  will  tell  us  whether 
f Ross  eats  oatmeal  at  breakfast, 
id  whether  he  wears  his  garters 
it»ove  or  below  the  knee. 


Tillman  of  South  Carolina  is  the  mod- 
ern commentary  on  Iago's  reply  to 
JBrabantlo:  “You  are  a Senator.” 

. And  how  about  the  dignified  Senators 
!vho  listen  to  the  buffoonery  and  point- 
less profanity  without  a word  of  pro- 
test? The  Indecency  of  Tillman  is  not 
matter  ol  politics:  it  is  a shameful 
meer  at  the  Republic. 


Old  Chimes  cannot  understand  why 
Iss  Loie  Fuller's  health  should  be 
seted  by  her  lights.  "Now  if  it  had 
n her  liver  .” 


ere  Is  Mr.  Woodberry's  description 
Poe's  cottage,  which  the  State  of 
w York  does  not  care  to  preserve: 
was  a one  story  and  a half  house, 
g;l  standing  on  King’s  Bridge  Road, 
the  top  of  Fordham  Hill.  Within, 
the  ground  floor,  were  two  small 
K'.rtments,  a kitchen  and  sitting  room; 

1 1 above,  up  a narrow  stairway,  two 
ers,  one — Poe's  room— a low  cramped 
,mber,  lighted  by  little,  square  win- 
>s  like  port-holes,  the  other  a diminu- 
! closet  of  a bedroom,  hardly  large 
ugh  to  lie  down  in.  The  furniture 
t,;  of  the  simplest.”  It  was  in  this 
cage  that  Virginia,  Poe’s  wife,  died 
Consumption  in  January,  1847.  "There 
ij  no  clothing  on  the  bed,  which  was 
straw,  hut  a snow-white  counter- 
and  sheets.  She  lay  on  the  straw 
po,  wrapped  in  her  husband’s  great 
Ac  with  a large  tortoise-shell  cat 
1 *br  bosom.  The  coat  and  the  cat 
the  sufferer’s  only  means  of 
ith,  except  as  her  husband  held 
— ands,  and  her  mother  her  feet." 

hile  the  rest  of  the  country  is  talk- 
politics  New  England  is  discussing 
aiogus,’  which,  the  Boston  Journal 
l!*ned  its  readers,  is  a mixture  of  I 
Je,and  spruce  beer,  in  proportions 
61  to  suit  the  taste  and  the  weath- 
ounds  as  if  it  might  be  a popu- 
Jj-rlnk  at  bimetallic  conventions.” 
^paragraph  from  the  Philadelphia 
;r  reassures  us,  gives  us  fresh  oour- 
o take  up  the  burden  of  life.  We 
]^__nder  the  impression  that  we  had 
something  about  “caltbogus.” 
u o it  we  were  unduly  proud  of  our 
g;  still  there  was  the  foolish  joy 
rrnity.  But  we  are  shy,  and 
Providence  Journal  adopted 
e'o’o'S  a,r  child,  and  was  then  called 
certain  esteemed  contempor- 
„ thought  of  course  that  we  had 

“.ostalten  in  our  elation  and  de- 
S <u  oy.  Now  the  wanderer  is  home 
W n.  J Fortunately  he  was  not  mal- 
es :ed.  The  Providence  Journal 
Ailed  him  as  though  he  were  its  true 
md  only  son. 


Meyerbeer’s  Grand  Opera  Performed 
Last  Evening  by  the  Versatile 
Company  of  the  Castle  Square 
Theatre. 

‘‘The  Huguenots”  was  the  opera  last 
evening  at  the  Castle  Square.  The  cast 
was  as  follows: 

Marguerite  tie  Valois Fatmah  Diard 

Valentine Clara  Lane 

Urban Hattie  Belle  Ladd 

Maltl  of  Honor Celeste  Wynn 

Count  dc  St.  Brls,. C.  William  Schuster 

Count  tie  Nevers J.  K.  Murray 

Raoul  Ue  Nangi Thos.  II.  Persse 

Marcel... W.  H.  Clark 

I'os.-se Artlufr  Wooley 

Tavanncs J.  T.  llanshue 

Tlioro John  Read 

Meyerbeer's  opera  was  written  with 

full  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  the 
Paris  Opgra.  Rehearsals  were  many 
and  fatiguing,  on  account  of  the  anxiety 
of  the  composer,  who  did  not  overlook 
a stage  device  or  a detail  in  costume  or 
business. 

Bast  night  the  opera  was  given  by  a 
company  that  appears  one  week  in 
comic  opera,  the  next  in  "Faust"  or 
“Carmen."  This  versatility  pleases  the 
public  and  feeds  naturally  the  ambition 
of  the  managers.  If  “Faust"  was  suc- 
cessful, why  should  not  "The  Hugue- 
nots" be  in  the  repertory?  But  any 
company,  of  very  moderate  ability, 
without  the  help  of  gorgeous  scenery 
and  costumes,  can  give  fair  pleasure  in 
"Faust.”  The  airs  that  tell  can  bo  sung 
in  respectable  fashion  by  many.  There 
are  no  choruses  of  extreme  difficulty. 
Conventionalism  in  action  does  not  pro- 
voke fierce  criticism,  or— what  is  more 
trying  to  the  performers— subdued  snick- 
ering in  the  audience. 

“The  Huguenots”  is  another  affair. 
Here  is  a historical,  heroic  opera;  his- 
torical annd  heroic  after  the  manner 
of  Scribe,  nevertheless  an  opera  that 
makes  severe  demands  on  the  singing 
actors.  Raoul,  Marcel,  St.  Bris,"  do 
Nevers  are  painted  broadly.  They 
should  stand  out  like  the  portraits  of  a 
master.  An  impassive  Raoul;  a logy, 
stiff  Marcel:  a St.  Bris  without  im- 
pressive fanatical  authority;  a de 
Nevers  without  gallantry  and  grace — 
.these  are  intolerable.  Then  there  is 
the  coquettish  Queen  of  Navarre,  ani- 
mated elegance  and  perfumed  sensu- 
ousness;  there  is  Urbino,  a spoiled 
Cherubino  of  the  court;  there  is  the 
noble  Valentine,  a supremely  tragic 
apparition,  and  yet  a woman  very  real 
and  palpable. 

When  you  consider  the  dramatic  and 
vocal  and  scenic  requirements  of  "The 
Huguenots”  you  do  not  wonder  that  a 
performance  of  it  taxes  the  strength 
and  the  courage  of  great  opera  com- 
panies. 


- - 

Me  liTlVe  rJohi V(  I a.  card  which  states 

that  Mr.  Johnijoslie  Breck  of  Auburn-  j 
dale  will  instruct  a class  in  landscape  j 
painting  at  or  near  Riverside.  The| 
landscapes  of  Riverside  are  to  be  prop-  i 
eriy  painted;  the  Inhabitants  will  have 
a constant  visual  feast;  real  estate  will 
rapidly  advance.  At  last!  at  last! 

View  the  landscape  o’er,  and  how 
often  you  find  it  crude  and  unsatisfac- 
tory. It  Is  in  too  low  a key,  or  the  high 
lights  are  offensive,  or  the  composition 
is  hopelessly  vulgar.  In  truth  we  hardly 
know  of  a landscape  that  might  not  bo 
improved  by  the  Intelligent  labor  of 
Mr.  Breck  and  his  zealous  pupils. 


Mr.  Breck  proposes  to  teach  for  only 
a month.  This  is  a mistake.  Nature  is 
often  shabby  in  the  late  fall  and  early 
spring  and  then  needs  sadly  a fresh 
coat  of  paint.  In  November,  for  in- 
stance, the  sky  Is  depressing,  disinherit- 
ing; a sturdy  application  of  honest  red 
would  bring  comfort  to  humanity,  just 
as  a red  barn  in  a dismal  field  uplifts 
the  soul.  Then  in  July  the  pupils  under 
the  unerring  eye  of  the  master  should 
administer  green  and  cooling  tints  to 
the  inflamed  landscape.  We  take  it  for 
granted,  of  course,  that  Riverside  is 
only  a starting  point,  a gathering  place. 


. Another  illusion  has  been  dispelled, 
allet  dancers  are  not  free  from  corns, 
tr  a ballerina  of  the  Paris  Opera  has  j 
een  summoned  by  her  corn-doctor  for' 
he  sum  of  450  francs.  As  we  have  re-  | 
narked  before,  corns  are  a matter  of 
ligestion.  Probably  pickled  herrings 
sever  did  agree  with  the  dancer. 

Those  frenetic  Browningites  who  are 
groaning  about  "The  Blot  on  the 
Scutcheon”  should  read  Mary  Ander- 
son’s account  of  her  conversation  with' 
he  poet.  Lawrence  Barrett  was  ne- 
gotiating for  the  production  of  "The 
Blot  on  the  ’Scutcheon.”  and  Brown- 
ing asked  Mary  Anderson  what  Amer- 
ican audiences  would  think  of  it.  “I 
told  him,"  she  writes,  “that  jt  ought  to 
make  an  effective  short  play.”  "I  dis- 
agree with  you,”  he  replied;  "the  thea- 
tre-going people  want  plenty  of  action, 
and  not  so  much  talk.” 


The  performance  by  the  Castle  Square 
Company  was  ineffective;  not  because 
it  was  a first  night  performance;  not 
because  there  were  many  cuts;  not  be- 
cause the  orchestration  of  the  composer 
was  mutilated  at  times  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  it.  It  was  generally  ineffective 
because  the  company  is  not  at  present 
prepared  for  such  a task.  There  was 
not  the  proper  atmosphere.  There  was 
no  illusion.  You  saw  at  a glance  that  | 
the  courtiers  could  never  by  any  possi- 
bility have  been  at  any  court.  You 
saw  that  men  and  women  known  to 
you  pleasantly  in  operetta  were  mas- 
querading, and  were  not  at  ease.  The 
only  man  of  graceful  bearing,  the  only 
man  who  approached  his  character  as 
■described  by  Scribe  was  Mr.  Murray 
as  de  Nevers. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  review  the  per- 
formance in  detail.  The  earnestness 
and  the  sincerity  of  the  endeavor  may 
be  praised  unreservedly.  There  were 
bravura  passages  by  Miss  Diard  that 
charmed,  and,  indeed,  much  of  her 
work  was  vocally  admirable.  Miss 
Lane  was  as  ever  a sweet  and  sympa- 
thetic figure,  and  at  times  she  sang 
with  genuine  emotion,  but  Valentine 
is  a woman  of  a more  pronounced 
type.  She  is  a woman  for  whom  men 
would  fight  or  readily  forget  honor. 
She  is  a woman  who  would  have 
tempted  anyone  but  Raoul.  Now.  with 
all  kindness  to  Miss  Lane  and  Mr. 
Persse,  they  are  not  for  such  parts. 
Then,  add  a stiff  and  colorless  Marcel, 
a painfully  industrious  St.  Bris.  The 
chorus  and  the  orchestra  also  seemed 
to  be  in  another  planet,  where  they 
were  not  yet  familiar  with  the  lan- 
guage or  the  customs. 

You  may  say,  “Yes,  this  is  all  true;  i 
but  consider  the  low  price  of  admission  !' 
and  the  educational  advantages  extend- 
ed  to  so  many.”  But  art  is  never  good 
solely  because  it  is  cheap,  and  an  in-  I 
effective  and  necessarily  distorted  pres-  I 
entation  of  a work  does  not  make  for 
_education.  Honesty  of  endeavor  does  | 
not  inevitably  bring-  artistic  success. 
These  are,  no  doubt,  platitudes,  but  it 
is  a good  thing  to  sta^,  at  least  once 
a year  such  platitudc^j 


The  contest  between  the  two  enthu-  j 
siastic  astronomers.  Dr.  T.  J.  See  of 
Chicago  and  Mr.  Perciva!  Lowell  of 
Boston,  will  be  watched  with  thump- 
ing hearts.  The  Chicago  astronomer 
■ has,  of  course,  the  advantage  in  his 
name,  but  our  confidence  in  Mr.  Lowell 
is  child-like.  He  has  already  hinted 
at  the  use  of  canal  boats  in  the  ruddy 
planet;  we  are  confident  that  he  will 
determine  speedily  the  vexed  question 
whether  they  are  drawn  by  mules. 

How  superior  is  Mr.  Lowell  to  the 
poet  Longfellow!  The  latter  was  will- 
ing to  give  only  "the  first  -watch  of  the 
night”  to  studying  the  planet.  The  for- 
mer “will  study  it  in  a systematic  way 
that  has  seldom  been  pursued.”  The 
task  of  Dr.  See  is  simpler.  He  will  try 
! to  see  double  stars.  The  preparation 
for  this  task  is  not  wholly  disagreeable 
and  it  need  not  be  expensive. 

There  is  a rumor  that  Dr.  Murray's 
great  English  Dictionary,  which  is  now 
in  process  of  publication  by  the  Clar- 
endon Press,  will  either  be  dropped  al- 
together or  the  remainder  of  it  issued 
on  a very  reduced  scale.  The  delegates 
of  the  Clarendon  Press  find  the  ex- 
penses heavier  than  they  anticipated, 
and  the  sale  of  the  dictionary  less  sat- 
isfactory. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
rumor  is  unfounded.  The  work  is  in- 
dispensable to  all  men  who  are  Inter- 
ested in  the  history  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. There  is  no  dictionary  that  can 
be  accepted  as  a substitute.  What  Lit- 
tr6  is  to  the  French  and  Grimm  to  the 
German,  Murray  is  to  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

At  the  Theosophical  wedding  of  Mr. 
Claude  Falls  Wright  and  Miss  Leonard 
“the  psychic  forces  directed  the  orches- 
tra, and  the  musicians  scraped  their 
bows  with  no  musical  sense  of  their 
own.”  We  have  noticed  similar  psychic 
fiddling  at  ordinary  concerts  where  an 
admission  fee  was  asked. 


,Our  old  friend  John  Boyd  Thacher 
is  written  a drama  entitled  "Charle- 
»te ; or  the  Trial  of  William  Shak- 
^eare.”  No  one  of  his  characters  refers 
the  distribution  of  the  World's  Fair 
‘edals. 


| The  whole  thing  in  a nutshell  is  this: 

' The  Castle  Square  has  undertaken  a 
task  that  is  beyond  its  present  ability. 
Such  operas  as  "The  Huguenots"  should 
not  be  put  in  rehearsal  with  the  com- 
pany as  it  now  stands.  The  members 
have  often  given  genuine  pleasure  in 
operetta,  and  in  serious  operas  that 
did  not  require  a heavy  cast.  There  are 
excellent  works,  grave  and  gay,  that 
j are  within  the  reach  of  the  company, 
and  have  not  yet  been  heard  at  this 
theatre.  Would  it  not  be  wiser  for  the 
managers  to  make  haste  slowlv? 

* ** 

This  evening  Nina  Bertini  Hum- 
phrys  will  be  Valentine,  and  Charles  O. 
Bassett  Raoul. 

Philip  Halb. 

yyj  l*  / a 

This,  therefore,  let  us  learn  and  have  in-  ! j 
culcated  upon  us,  that  just  as  he,  who  '|  j 
throwing  a Stone  at  a Dog,  struck  his  : ! 
Step-mother,  and  then  declared  that  he  was  ' 
not  out  of  his  Cast,  for  even  his  mistake  hit 
right:  so  for  those  things  which  Fortune 
obtrudes  upon  us,  contrary  to  aur  Desires, 
let  us  alter  their  Nature  by  putting  a dif- 
ferent Construction  upon  them. 


“Mr.  Wright  wore  conventional  wedding 
attire.”  But  this  is  sadly  vague.  “Con- 
.ventional  wedding  attire"  is  a matter 
of  geography  and  chronology.  Mr. 

Wright  and  Miss  Leonard  were  in  re- 
ality “married  in  Egypt  5000  years  ago;” 
now,  was  the  bridegroom’s  costume  con- 
ventionally early  Egyptian  or  up-to-date 
New  York? 

Truth  in  Boston  sounds  a trumpet 
•note  of  warning  against  the  premature 
putting-off  of  heavy  underclothes.  It 
advises  Memorial  Day  as  "a  pretty  safe 
data”  for  a lightning  change.  We 

know  a man— it  is  not  likely  that  he 
cumbers  the  earth  today— who  prided 
himself  on  being  systematic.  He  com- 
pelled his  family  to  lessen  the  weight 
Of  underclothing  April  1,  no  matter  what 
the  weather  was,  and  Nov.  1 there  was 
a return  to  warmer  flannels.  Phalaris 
of  Agrigen  turn  was  not  so  tyrannical 
as  this  tax-paying,  law-abiding  citizen, 
whose  character  may  be  appreciated 
by  pondering  an  anecdote.  It  was  his 
habit  when  a son  was  born  unto  him 
to  open  an  account  against  him.  The 
cost  of  feeding  him  was  reckoned  care- 
fully; so  was  the  cost  of  clothing  and 
educating;  amusements  did  not  entail 
expense,  for  the  boy  had  no  amuse- 
ments, except  watching  his  father. 
When  the  boy  was  21  the  account  book 
was  handed  to  him  with  the  remark; 
"My  dear  son,  you  have  cost  me  this 
amount  of  money.  I expect  you  to  pay 
it  back  in  installments,  and  I should 
like  the  interest,  when  you  can  afford 
it.”  Thus  was  the  boy  encouraged  to 
enter  the.  battle  against  Fate. 


This  St.  Isidore,  the  patron  saint  of 
Madrid,  whose  remains  were  carried 
through  the  streets  of  the  Spanish  town 
last  Monday,  as  a means  of  suppressing 
the  Cuban  rebellion,  was  a laborer  of 
the  12th  century,  not  the  13th  as  stated 
by  many. 


Testimonial  Concert  to  Mr.  Charles 

Mole,  the  Eminent  Flutist,  in 
Music  Hall  Last  Evening— A 
Pupil’s  Recital. 

A testimonial  concert  was  given  last 
evening  in  Music  Hall  to  Mr.  Charles 
Mold,  the  eminent  flute  player,  who,  j 
to  the  grief  of  all  iovers  of  music  in  I 
Boston,  has  resigned  his  position  In  (he  1 
Symphony  Orchestra  after  nine  years  | 
of  most  honorable  service.  The  brill- 
iancy of  his  technique,  the  beauty  of  his 
phrasing,  and  his  fine  musical  taste 
have  been  often  praised  in  the  Journal, 
and  it  is  not  necessary  at  this  late  day 
to  describe  his  skill  to  men  and  women 
that  have  for  several  years  been  de- 
lighted by  it. 

And  yet  as  little  is  known  about  the 
careers  of  musicians  who  visit  us  for  a 
season,  dazzle,  and  then  disappear,  it 
may  interest  many  to  read  a sketch  of 
Mr.  Mold’s  life,  the  material  for  which 
was  kindly  lurnished  by  him. 

.**  ! 
Mr.  Mold  comes  from  a very  musical 
family.  His  father  was  the  music  chief 
of  the  First  Regiment  of  the  Garde 
Imperiale  and  a celebrated  clarinetist. 
His  sister,  Zod  Caroline  Marie  Mold- 
Truffier,  is  a well-known  and  highly  es- 
teemed member  of  the  Opdra  Comlque,  1 
at  which  theatre  she  made  her  ddbut  in 
1880.  Mr.  Mold  was  born  in  Baris  in 
1855.  He  began  to  study  the  flute  at 
Nice,  when  he  was  13,  and  against  the 
wish  of  his  father.  After  six  months’ 
study  he  played  for  the  first  time  at  a 
charity  concert.  His  success  was  so 
great  that  his  father  relented.  In  1869 
he  entered  the  Paris  Conservatory, 
where  he  studied  under  Henri  AltSs.  In 
’70  on  account  of  the  war  he  went  to 
Nice  and  played  at  Monte  Carlo  under 
Lucas.  The  Directors  were  so  pleased 
that  when  in  '72  he  left  the  orchestra 
to  do  his  military  service,  they  gave 
him  a present  of  500  francs.  He  re- 
turned to  the  Conservatory  and  at  the 
same  time  was  engaged  for  five  years 
in  the  Artillery  Band  of  Vincennes. 

He  took  the  first  prize  for  flute  at 
the  Conservatory  in  1874,  and  taught 
there  for  a time.  He  played  later  in 
the  orchestra  of  Pasdeloup,  Colonne 
and  Lamoureux.  For  three  years  he 
was  soloist  at  the  Musard  concerts,  a 
position  formerly  filled  by  Demersse- 
man.  He  was  obliged  to  refuse  a 
flattering  offer  from  London.  Later  he 
was  in  the  orchestra  of  the  Thditre 
Lyrique  under  Vizentini.  In  1879  he  was 
the  first  flutist  of  the  theatre  and 
Classic  Concerts  at  Angers.  There  he 
founded  the  Philharmonic  Society  of 
which  he  was  conductor.  It  was  at 
Angers  that  Peter  Benoit  presented 
him  with  the  manuscript  score  of  his 
flute  concerto. 

In  1882  Mr.  Mole  was  at  Dieppe,  where 
he  received  a most  generous  offer  from 
Bilse  of  Berlin,  the  famous  conductor 
of  the  Concert  Haus,  otherwise  known 
as  the  Orchestral  Knitting-and-Roast 
Veal  Association,  I well  remember  his 
dSbut  in  Berlin,  and  the  sensation  that 
accompanied  his  marvelous  perform- 
ance of  a piece  by  Demersseman.  He 
founded  a club  of  wind  instruments  for 
chamber  music,  and  traveled  with  Bilse 
through  Germany  and  Holland.  In  '86 
Bilso  retired.  Mr.  Mol£,  after  concert 
trips  in  Germany,  returned  to  France 
| and  entered  the  Royat  Orchestra,  con- 
ducted by  his  father.  He  afterward 
joined  the  orchestra  of  the  Opera 
Comique,  and  remained  there  until  the 
burning  of  the  theatre,  May  25,  1887.  He 
then  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra under  Gericke.  His  first  ap- 
pearance as  a soloist  at  the  Symphony 
j concerts  was  April  2,  1892,  in  a mozart 
concerto  for  flute  and  harp.  Nov.  17, 
1894,  he  played  with  orchestra,  Benoit’s 
! symphonic  poem. 

In,  1890  Mr.  Mol6  founded  here  the 
Mole  Chamber  Music  Club.  The  mem- 
I bers  were  Messrs.  Mole,  Sautet,  Stras- 
i ser,  Giinzel  and  Hackebarth.  The  first 
concert  was  given  in  Association  Hall 
March  5:  two  other  concerts  were  given 
that  season,  April  2,  17.  A second  series 
was  given  the  next  season,  by  him,  with 
the  assistance  of  Messrs.  Muller,  Gold- 
schmidt, Glitter  and  Hein  (Dec.  2,  15, 
Jan.  26,  Feb.  18). 

As  soloist  he  lias  played  in  very  many 
concerts  here,  and  always  with  great 
success.  He  has  often  appeared  in  the 
aid  of  charity,  and  it  is  greatly  to  his 
credit  that  on  all  occasions,  humble  or 
important,  he  has  shown  himself  a con- 
summate artist. 

* * * 

| Last  evening  Mr.  Mole  was  assisted 
! by  Mrs.  Jeannette  Lovell,  soprano;  Miss 
Aagot  Lunde,  contralto;  Messrs.  Eliot 
Hubbard.  C.  Scbieski  and  Wm.  Hein- 
rich, tenors;  Prof.  Camille  Deslouis, 
baritone;  Mr.  Perabo,  pianist;  Dr.  Pea- 
body, flutist;  Dr.  Kelterborn,  accom- 
panist, and  an  orchestra  of  Symphony 
men  conducted  by  Mr.  Gustav  Strube. 
The  program  was  a long  one,  and  the 
various  numbers  were  applauded  heart- 
ilv.  Mr.  MoI§,  who  was  warmly  greet- 
ed, played  a Fantaisie  originale  (flute 
and  orchestra)  by  Demersseman,  and 
an  encore  in  which  his  sustained  can.ta- 
bile  was  as  remarkable  as  his  pro- 
ficiency in  bravura.  He  was  heard  with 
Mr.  Perabo  in  Schubert’s  variations  for 
flute  and  piano,  and  in  his  own,  Scene 
Pastorale  for  soprano  (Mrs.  Lovell), 
flute  and  orchestra  (MS.,  first  time).  A 
duo  concertant,  for  two  flutes,  by  Mag- 
nier,  was  also  on  the  program. 

Among  the  other  pieces  that  were  es- 
pecially worthy  of  notice  were  Mr. 
Strube's  charming  elegie  and  serenade, 
played  for  the  first  time:  Liszt’s  "Lore- 
ley,”  sung  by  Miss  Lunde,  who  has 
improved  greatly  during  the  past  year, 
and  who  sang  last  night  with  breadth 
and  feeling;  and  songs  sung  by  Mrs. 
Lovell,  who  has  a flexible  voice  of  good 
compass,  and  sings  with  brilliancy  and 
ease.  Mr.  Hubbard  sang  a song  by 
Hawley  so  effectively  that  he  was  en- 
cored. 

• 

It  is  with  regret  that  Boston  says 
good-by  tn  Mr.  Mol£,  and  the  wishes 
for  his  welfare  in  Nice  are  many  and 
sincere.  May  the  form  of  saying  "good- 
by"  not  turn  out  to  be  "adieu,”  but  au 
revoir. 

Philip  Hale. 


A PUPIL’S  CONCERT. 

Pupils  of  Mr.  Homer  A.  Norris  in 
composition  gave  a concert  yesterday 
afternoon  in  Pierce  Hall.  The  pieces 
wore  by  Miss  del  Castillo,  Miss  Fobert, 
Miss  Perry,  Miss  White,  Miss  Wood- 
ruff and  Messrs.  Harwell,  H.  M. 
Goodrich,  Marshall,  and  Woodell.  The 
singers  were  Mrs.  Humphrey  Allen, 
Miss  Wood,  Messrs.  Ricketson  and  Max 
Heinrich;  the  players  were  Miss  Web- 
ster 'cello;  Mrs.  Field,  piano;  Mr.  Al- 
len ’violin;  and  Mr.  Manning,  pianist. 
The  program,  consisting  of  songs,  piano 
and  violin  pieces,  a vocal  trio  and  a 
trio  for  piano,  violin  and  'cello,  was  a 
long  one.  While  several  pieces  showed 
the  industrv  of  students,  only  two  of 
them  seemed  spontaneous  and  truly 
musical.  These  pieces  were  “Berceuse 
Cr£ole”  for  violin  by  Miss  Edna  Wood- 
ruff a charming  composition;  and  a 
"May  Song”  by  Henry  M.  Goodrich. 
There  was  a large  and  applausive  au- 
dience. 

. , A • ( J ' 

1 ' 

Twenty-Fifth  Anniversary  Concert 
of  the  Apollo  Club,  in  Which 
the  Mendelssohn  Glee  Club  of 
New  York  Assisted. 

The  concert  last  evening  in  Music  Hall 
■was  one  of  genuine  interest.  The  rec- 
ord of  the  Apollo  Club  is  an  honorable 
one,  and  the  25th  anniversary  of  such 
a society  would  have  excited  attention 
even  if  the  Mendelssohn  Club  had  not 
been  present.  That  there  was  a pe- 
culiar fitness  in  the  presence  of  the 
famous  male  chorus  of  New  York  is 
shown  by  this  extract  from  the  pro- 
gram book:  "In  the  winter  of  1870-71 
the  Mendelssohn  Glee  Club  of  New  York, 
then  four  years  old,  came  to  Boston  and 
gave  a concert  in  Horticultural  Hall. 
Previous  to  that  time  there  had  been 
but  little  male-voice  music  in  Boston 
among  American  singers.  The  Orpheus 
Glee  Club,  composed  almost  entirely  of 
Germans,  had  sung  its  national  music 
for  many  years  under  Kreissmann,  but 
was  then  retiring  to  private  life.  The 
Chickerlng  Club,  of  twelve  voices,  was 
the  principal  inale-volce  organization 
in  active  service,  and  admission  to  its 
concerts  was  obtainable  only  by  invita- 
tion from  its  singing  members.  The 
visit  of  the  Mendelssohns  was  one  of  the 
causes  that  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
Apollo  Club,  and  at  this,  their  second, 
visit  to  Boston,  now  as  the  Apollo's 
guests,  their  paternity  to  this  extent 
is  dutifully  acknowledged." 

I 

i The  program  book  contained  lists  of 
the  officers  and  the  members  of  the 
two  clubs,  and  it  was  further  enriched 
with  quotations  from  Shakspeare  of  a 
nature  complimentary  to  all  concerned 
as  well  as  With  pictures  of  Apollo 
Belvidere,  Felix  Mendelssohn— Bar- 
tholdy,  and  B.  J.  Rang. 

The  Apollo  Club,  under  the  direction 
I of  Mr.  Rang,  Mr.  B.  R.  Whelpley, 

' pianist,  sang  Suomi’s  song,  Mair.  The 
Dreamy  Rake,  Schumann;  In  Picardie, 
Osgood;  Dance  of  Gnomes,  MacDow- 
ell;  Cradle  Song,  MacDowell;  The 
Chafer  and  the  Flower,  Veit.  With 
the  aid  of  the  Mendelssohn  Club,  it 
sang  Mendelssohn’s  To  the  Sons  of 
Art,  and  the  double  chorus  from 
"Antigone.”  The  many  excellent  char- 
acteristics of  the  singing  of  the  Apollo 
are  familiar  to  all  music  lovers  in 
Boston,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
' that  last  night  the  members  were  in 
| the  vein  and  the  performance  was  of 
; the  best. 

» * * 

There  was  naturally  keen  curiosity  to 
hear  the  Mendelssohn  Glee  Club.  For 
years  its  reputation  has  been  high, 
above  the  ordinary  limit  toward  which 
other  male  clubs  strive  earnestly.  The 
performance  last  night  showed  conclu- 
sively that  this  reputation  is  not  ficti- 
tious, not  purely  a local  boast;  it  rests 
on  solid  and  sure  foundations.  The 
pieces  sung  Were  Weinwurm’s  Sunday 
Morning,  Mosenthal’s  Thanatopsis, 
Kremser's  Hark,  how  the  Brooks, 
Mosenthal’s  Gladness  of  Nature  and 
Herbeck’s  Maid  in  the  Valley.  Mr.  Ar- 
thur D.  Woodruff,  the  successor  of  the 
late  lamented  Mosenthal,  was  the  con- 
ductor, and  Mr.  William  Ruton  Wood 
was  the  pianist.  Perhaps  the  Mendels- 
sohn Club  was  heard  to  fullest  advan- 
tage in  Mosenthal’s  impressive  setting 
of  Thanatopsis,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable compositions  in  the  repertory 
of  male  clubs.  The  bass  solos  in  this 
work  were  nobly  sung  bv  a voice  of 
organ  diapason  quality,  admirably  em- 
ployed; the  enunciation  alone  was  a 
rare  delight,  and  the  phrasing  was  as 
artistic  as  the  conception  was  dignified 
pontifical.  No  wonder  that  the  club 
was  recalled;  no  wonder  that  it  was 
also  recalled  after  the  Styrian  song  by 
Herbeck. 

And  what  is  it,  pray,  that  so  dis- 
tinguishes the  singing  of  the  Mendels- 
sohns? It  is  not  merely  that  the 
voices  are  of  singularly  agreeable 
quality  and  the  parts  are  well  balanced 
It  is  not  merely  the,  purity  of  intona- 
tion and  the  precision  of  attack.  It  is 
the  beauty  of  phrasing  that  puts  the 
club  on  a proud  eminence.  The  per- 
formance showed  in  clear  light  the  fine  ! 
training  of  the  accomplished  musician 
Mosenthal  and  his  worthy  successor 
The  Mendelssohns  recognize  the  mean- 
ing and  worth  of  musical  sentences.  | 
They  would  blush  at  the  thought  of 
a constant  see-saw  between  forte  and 
ptano.  They  would  smile  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  an  ever-recurring  strong 
accent  on  the  first  beat  of  every 
measure.  With  them  a musical  legato 
phrase  is  a flowing  sentence,  punctu- 
ated to  be  sure,  but  with  one  important 
accent,  to  which  all  other  accents  are 
subordinated.  With  them  a crescendo 
is  not  a sudden  jump  from  piano  to  1 
fortissimo;  It  is  prepared;  it  gathers 
strength;  it  is  irresistible,  for  the  cli- 
max is  not  anticipated.  Nor  do  the 


Mendelssohns  consider  ritanTando  to  ne 
a sudden  and  complete  change  of 
tempo.  In  a word  the  singing  of  this 
society  was  long  to  be  remembered.  It 
was  on  a level  with  the  best  of  the 
Symphony  and  Kneisel  concerts. 

Mrs.  A.  Sophia  Markee  sang  the  mad 
scene  from  "Hamlet."  She  then  paid 
the  customary  homage  of  strangers  to 
local  composers,  and  flattered  parochial 
pride  by  singing  songs  of  Mrs.  Beach, 
Mr  Chadwick  and  Miss  Rang.  Her 
singing  was  a disappointment.  Her 
intonation  was  frequently  impure,  and 
the  voice  seemed  worn;  nor  was  there 
any  emotional  display  that  might  have 
atoned  for  technical  shortcomings. 

The  large  audience  was  generous  and 
impartial  ir,  applause.  It  was,  indeed,  a 
pleasure  to  hear  such  worthy  societies 
engaged  in  friendly  rivalry,  not  for  self- 
glorification.  but  in  the  service  of  art 
so  dear  to  them. 

, Philip  Hale. 


Creatiol!  is  an  act  accompanied  by  ex- 
tern© vanity  and  irritability;  hence  the  fre- 
quent quarrels  of  authors. 


We  were  all  of  us  glad  when  Mr. 
Walter  Blackburn  Harte  heard  a Mace- 
donian cry  from  East  Aurora,  New 
York.  We  were  all  of  us  glad  when  he 
answered  it  and  made  that  town  his 
dwelling  place.  For  we  thought  he 
would  be  happier  there  than  in  Boston, 
and  that  Fortune,  who  frowned  upon 
him  here,  would  actually  grin  at  find- 
ing him  in  the  camp  of  the  Philistines. 
We  therefore  went  to  bed  rejoicing  in 
the  thought  of  Mr.  Harte  at  East  Au- 
rora; and  when  the  morning  broke,  our 
first  recollection  was  of  Mr.  Harte, 
safe  and  prosperous  in  that  appreci- 
ative town.  But  Mr.  Plarte  will  not 
stay  put.  He  may  descend  upon  us  at 
any  moment. 

It  appears  from  a long  letter  written 
by  him  to  Footlights  that  he  considers 
himself  an  abused  man.  He  expected 
to  be  an  equal  owner  with  Mr.  Hubbard 
in  the  East  Aurora  plant.  "I  had  no 
idea,”  says  Mr.  Harte,  "of  becoming 
Mr.  Hubbard’s  employe  on  any  terms 
he  could  offer.”  And  then  he  indulges 
himself  in  bitter  words.  Now  Mr.  Hub- 
bard's reply  is  singularly  amiable;  “I 
offered  him  (Harte)  half  of  the  profits 
and  a guarantee  against  loss,  and  offered 
to  put  up  all  the  capital  needed.-but  he 
wanted  me  to  deed  him  half  the  plant, 
and  I couldn’t  do  that  * * * I j 
offered  to  pay  both  Harte  and  his  wife 
salary,  but  they  would  not  work  for  f 
me  they  said,  yet  he’s  a bright  writer  j 
end  should  do  good  service  somewhere. 

I hope  he  finds  a place  and  I’ll  recom- 
mend him  as  a man  who  does  what  he 
thinks  is  right.” 


It’s  a pity,  it's  a pity.  To  be  employed 
and  to  receive  a decent  salary  is  not 
such  a bad  thing  in  this  uncertain 
world.  There  is  liberty  of  thought  and 
expression  in  East  Aurora,  and  this  is 
seldom  found  in  larger  and  barbaric 
towns.  We  had  hoped  that  Mr.  Harte 
would  stay  there.  Is  there  no  chance 
of  a reconciliation? 


This  reminds  us  that  Mr.  Hubbard 
writes  amusingly  In  the  last  number 
of  the  Philistine  concerning  rhetoric 
as  taught  at  Harvard  and  the  teachers 
of  rhetoric.  We  commend  earnestly 
this  article  to  the  Faculty  and  the  stu- 
dents of  the  university,  also  to  Mr.  Tet- 
low,  who  is  interested  in  these  things. 
But  even  Mr.  Hubbard  is  a willing  wit- 
ness to  the  harmony  that  exists  in  the 
Faculty.  “Prof.  Hill,  with  the  help  of 
his  students,  has  compiled  three  books 
on  rhetoric;  Mr.  Barrett  Wendell  has 
published  two.  Students  at  Harvard 
are  expected  to  buy  these  books.  There 
are  three  thousand  students  at  Harvard. 
These  various  books  are  practically  one, 
for  they  all  teach  that  ‘a  parenthetical 
remark  must  be  inclosed  in  parentheses, 
dashes  or  commas,’  and  that  ‘every  sen- 
tence should  have  at  least  one  verb.’ 
These  things  are  explained  to  men  who 
have  had  ten  years  of  solid  schooling  in 
order  to  fit  them  for  college.  Prof.  Hill 
recommends  Harvard  students  to  buy 
‘that  well  written  work  on  Composition 
by  Mr.  Barrett  Wendell,’  and  Mr.  Wen- 
dell modestly  says  on  page  8,  line  18,  of 
bis  biggest  well  written  work:  ‘Prof. 

Hill’s  books  are  the  most  sensible  treat- 
ment of  the  art  of  composition  that  I 
have  yet  found  in  print.’  ” 


Tt  is  The  Bauble  that  remarks  quietly: 
"Since  Harper’s  was  seduced  into  pub-  I 
lishlng  a novel  of  Thomas  Hardy,  noth- 
ing remains  pure  among  American  peri- 
odicals save  St.  Nicholas  and  The 
Youth’s  Companion.” 


The  following  bulletin,  which  appeared 
on  the  board  of  a contemporary  yester- 
day, excited  considerable  comment,  and 
for  several  hours  there  were  rumors 
and  counter-rumors: 

JOHN  STETSON'S  WIVES 

13  Missing  and  8 Dead 
at  Cincinnati. 

Put  bricks  in  your  pockets  and  hold 
on  to  something.  Dr.  Depew  will  let  off 
bis  epigram  today. 


They  are  fond  of  music  in  Rondon.  A 
violinist  engaged  for  an  “at  home” 
shows  his  fiddle  to  the  host,  saying: 
"This  is  a genuine  Stradivarius,  two 
hundred  years  old.”  To  which  the  host, 
a retired  merchant,  answers:  "It  can’t 

be  helped!  Play  on,  all  the  same,  and 
let  us  hope  nobody  will  notice  it!” 


“Growler”  writes  as  follows  to  the 
Journal:  "Will  you  tell  me  what  right 

the  Castle  Square  management  has  to 
charge  me  15  cents  for  a libretto  of 
‘The  Huguenots,’  which  the  theatre 
boys  cry  out  as  ‘the  only  correct  edi- 
tion, etc.,’  when  the  libretto  does  not 
contain  a single  line  as  it  is  sung  by  the 
company?  The  translation  is  entirely 
different  from  the  one  used  on  the 
stage.  I call  it  imposition.  One  might 
as  well  take  a libretto  of  ‘II  Trovatore' 
or  an  Italian  version  alone.”  We  are 
sure  there  is  some  mistake  here,  which 
Mr.  Clark  will  gladly  rectify.  The  edi- 
tion used  by  the  singers  is  probably  the 
one  published  by  Boosey.  It  may  here  be 
said  that  nearly  all  English  translations 
of  librettos  are  bad,  for  they  misrepre- 
sent the  original  and  are  wretchedly 
written. 

Cl  ' 
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One  great  matter  in  walking  is  to  have 
comfortable  boots.  They  are  certainly  made 
on  the  one  great  principle  of  common  sense, 
which  is,  that  the  sole  of  the  boot  should  be 
the  same  shape  as  the  sole  of  the  foot. 


“Business  of  great  importance  came 
before  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Anti-Vivisection  Society”  at  a meeting 
held  here  this  week.  It  appears  that 
"Johnny  Hayes  was  taken  red-handed, 
with  a cat  in  a bag.”  Unfortunately 
for  curiosity,  we  are  not  told  how 
Johnny’s  hands  became  red.  Perhaps 
the  bag  was  red,  and  the  color  was  not 
fixed.  Perhaps  the  cat  had  scratched 
him. 

There  is  a popular  song  heard  at 
Apollo  concerts,  which  informs  the  au- 
dience that  the  miller’s  joy  is  "to  wan- 
der.” This  song  was  written  years  ago, 
and  probably  at  the  time  the  miller’s 
joy  was  accurately  described.  We  have 
changed  all  that,  however.  Today  the 
miller’s  joy  is  to  stay  close  to  the  pool. 
For  further  information  look  toward 
Minneapolis. 

Clergymen  who  tend  their  sheep  in 
rich  pastures  are  apt  to  resent  any 
statement  of  the  fact  that  certain  col- 
leagues are  not  as  fortunate  and  find 
their  parishes  stony  and  without  nour- 
ishment. Thus,  when  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  of  Bourne  in  righteous  in- 
dignation asked  “if  the  convention 
would  consider  $18  a month  too  little 
for  a clergyman  to  support  himself  and 
a sick  wife  upon,”  he  “caused  a little 
mirth.”  Don’t  you  hear  the  subdued 
chuckling  of  those  at  ease  as  they  con- 
templated the  preposterous  idea?  And 
yet  Mr.  Chamberlain  knows  of  such 
pitiable  poverty.  There  was  “a  little 
mirth;”  one  gentleman  objected  to  the 
use  of  such  an  unpleasant  word  as  “un- 
derpaid” in  connection  with  the  "So- 
ciety for  the  Better  Support  of  Clergy- 
men;” another  thought  that  “clergy- 
men  generally  had  all  they  needed.”  Of 
! course,  the  matter  was  referred  to  “a 
committee  to  be  hereafter  appointed.” 
But  how  is  it  with  the  clergyman  who 
supports  himself  and  sick  wife  on  $18  a 
month?  Meanwhile,  there  is  “a  little 
mirth.” 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  a hermit  who 
died  without  leaving  a valuable  library 
of  bank  books?  The  profession  seems  to 
be  a lucrative  one. 


This  is  sad  news  from  New  York.  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  "purple  in  the  face”  and  with 
aggressive  teeth,  eager  to  fight  Mr. 
Fitch  with  pistols,  fists,  rapiers  or 
mountain  howitzers. 


If  there  are  any  men  who  need  earn- 
est, soul-reaching  instruction  as  to  the 
j moralities  of  life,  they  are  young 
plumbers  who  are  just  stepping  on  the 
threshold  of  a career.  There  is  no  use 
reasoning  with  or  entreating  a confirmed 
plumber.  He  is  as  deaf  to  holy  influ- 
ences as  an  adder  or  a mountain  boul- 
der. Perhaps  there  is  hope  for  a 
'plumber  if  he  is  caught  young,  while 
!his  heart  is  still  tender,  while  he  is  still 
human,  before  he  is  recognized  by  a 
shuddering  community  as  “a  practical 
plumber  of  long  experience.”  It  is, 
therefore,  with  pleasure  that  we  read  of 
the  deep  interest  taken  in  the  North 
End  Union^Trade  School. 

We  regret  to  hear  that  the  ben- 
efit concert  of  Mr.  Charles  Mold 
•was  not  a pronounced  pecuniary 
success.  If  Mr.  Mold  is  able  to 
pay  the  necessary  expenses  he  is  a 
lucky  man;  for,  as  a rule,  in  this  sadly 
jselfish  world  a benefit  concert  turns  out 
an  injury. 

That  was  excellent  advice  given  by 
Mr.  H.  R.  Higginson  in  his  speech  to  the 
Symphony  Orchestra  before  the  finall 
concert  in  which  ho  warned  the  mem-1 


hers  against  the  foolishness  and  the 
evils  of  gambling.  It  is  an  acknowl- 
edged fact  that  musicians  are  singu- 
larly prone  to  this  vice.  There  are  lllus- 
'trious  examples  of  great  artists  Who 
.wasted  fortunes  in  games  of  chance:  as 
'Rubinstein,  Wleniawskl.  Temperament 
ifinds  vent  in  other  ways  than  in  passion- 
ate performance  on  the  stage. 


Dr.  Parkhurst  of  New  York  is  a mod- 
est man.  He  believes  the  millennium 
’will  not  be  reached  until  1921,  notwith- 
standing his  work.  But  in  1921  he  is 
.confident  “the  devil  will  be  van- 
quished.” It’s  a pity  he  is  not  sure  as 
to  the  precise  day  of  the  year.  July 
4 would  have  an  additional  significance; 
and  so  would  April  1. 


So  Mr.  Peary,  who  has  been  in  the  | 
Arctic  regions,  will  go  to  Rabrador 
After  a meteor  "which  fell  some  time 
ago.”  Has  not  the  meteor  crop  been 
[light  of  late  years?  We  remember 
there  was  a time,  when  the  morning 
Ipapers  printed  regularly  an  item  run- 
ning something  like  this,  with  names 
lYarying;  “Rast  night  a meteor  ex- 
ploded over  the  farm  of  Mr.  Amos  Z. 
IParsons  about  9 o’clock.  There  was  a 
loud,  crackling  noise  just  before  the  ex- 
plosion, which  attracted  the  attention 
of  Mr.  Parsons,  who  was  taking  off 
ibis  boots  by  the  kitchen  stove.  An 
enormous  piece  of  rock  narrowly  es- 
caped hitting  a hot-bed.  Mr.  Parsons, 
who  is  one  of  the  most  esteemed  in- 
habitants of  Parsons  Forks,  and  was 
a Selectman  five  years  ago,  says  he 
never  saw  anything  like  it.” 

Mr.  Elbert  Hubbard  insists  that  he 
bears  no  malice  toward  the  Harvard 
Faculty.  It  is  Mr.  Hubbard,  by  the 
way,  who  is  sure  that  “if  any  one 
should  ask  Mr.  Barrett  Wendell  what 
he  thought  of  the  Herbartian  idea  of 
developing  the  God  within,  the  As- 
sistant Professor  would  first  calmly 
light  a cigarette,  and  after  blowing  the 
Fmoke  through  his  nose,  would  fix  on 
his  presumptuous  interlocutor  an  Ant- 
arctic stare  that  would  freeze  him 
stiff.” 


At  the  request  of  a man  who  writes 
that  he  has  read  the  Journal  for  40 
years,  and  at  the  same  time  forgets 
to  sign  his  name,  we  make  no  allusion 
today  to  de  Goncourt,  Mr.  James  Howel] 
or  Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis. 


What  a gift  had  John  Halsebach,  Professor 
at  Vienna,  in  tediousness,  who  being  to*  ex- ! 
pound  the  Phophct  Isaiah  to  his  auditors, 
read  twenty-one  years  on  the  first  chapter, 
and  yet  finished  it  not! 

In  the  first  round  of  the  encounter  be- 
tween Mr.  McCoy  and  Mr.  Jim  Daly 
at  the  new  Manhattan  Athletic  Club 
Mr.  Daly  was  "bleeding  and  groggy.” 
In  the  second  round  Mr.  Kid  McCoy 
jabbed  the  face  of  Mr.  Daly  into  "a 
bruised  and  bleeding  mass,”  while  the 
spectators  “howled  in  derision.”  In  the 
third  round  the  referee  stopped  the 
fight.  But  why?  The  rest  would  have 
been  silent,  so  far  as  Daly  was  con- 
‘cerned.  He  did  not  have  strength 
enough  to  murmur,  “The  sooner  it’s 
over,  the  sooner  to  sleep.”  In  the  lan- 
guage of  Sullivan’s  song— Sir  Arthur, 
not  the  Hon.  John  L.— “waking  would 
be  pain.” 

An  old  man  died  this  week  at  the 
age  of  85,  a pauper  in  a town  not  far 
from  Boston.  No  one  knew  his  first 
name,  “although  he  had  been  an  inmate 
of  the  poor  farm  for  more  than  30 
years.”  Were  the  parents  of  the  unfor- 
tunate’ so  busy  in  fighting  want  tha' 
they  forgot  to  name  him?  Was  hl^ 
Christian  name  one  that  seems  ludi 
crous  in  these  days,  and  did  he,  sensi- 
tive soul,  bury  it  in  the  early  sixties? 
Or  had  he  clean  forgotten  it  like  the 
man  who  joined  the  expedition  that 
set  out  to  hunt  the  snark?  Perhaps 
he  had  vowed  that  it  should  never  be 
spoken  by  the  indifferent.  Perhaps  he 
thought  the  joy  of  hearing  it  from 
loved  and  long  missed  lips  in  blissful 
meeting  in  another  world  would  have 
been  tainted  by  earthly,  careless,  rude 
familiarity. 

Apropos  of  plumbers,  did  you  ever  see 
one  who  was  willing  to  advertise  him- 
self as  "unpractical”  or  “unsanitary?” 
And  yet  if  some  are  distinctively  “prac- 
tical” and  “sanitary,”  there  must  be  an 
opposite  class. 

Scene:  Outside  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties. 

Rittle  Marie— “Who  are  all  these  men 
■walking  about  outside  here,  father?” 

“Those,  my  dear  child,  are  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.” 

"Are  these  all  the  members  there 
ere?” 

“No,  there  is  one  more.” 

“Where  is  he,  father?” 

"Inside,  my  dear,  making  a speech.” 
Daily  Messenger  (Paris.) 

Readers  of  the  New  York  Times  will 
learn  with  keen  regret  that  Mr.  William 
J.  Henderson  is  no  longer  music  critic 
of  that  paper.  A versatile  man — wit- 
ness his  treatise  on  Navigation  and  his 
books  for  boys— his  wide  and  accurate 
knowledge  always  commands  respect; 
bis  lucid,  graceful  style  delights,  how- 


ever  prosaic  the  subject  may  be.  As  a 
music  critic  his  judgment  Is  discrimi- 
nating, his  enthusiasm  sane  and  well 
founded,  his  censure  severe  and  rlght- 
j ecus.  Master  of  Irony  and  sarcasm,  his 
weapon  is  never  a bludgeon;  it  is  a 
rapier,  wielded  with  unfailing  skill  by 

I a gentleman.  His  reputation  is  not 
merely  local;  It  shines  high  in  the  great 
Republic  of  music.  As  critic  and  as 
man,  he  has  kept  himself  unspotted 
from  the  world.  The  world  Includes  the 
beguiling  press  agent  and  the  honey- 
mouthed singer  offering  precious  gifts. 
The  world  includes  the  ‘‘society  patron- 
ess," the  fetichlst,  the  timorous  count- 
ir.g-room.  The  thought  of  Mr.  Hender- 
son suggests  this  saying  of  Robert 
Routs  Stevenson:  “To  know  what  you 

prefer,  instead  of  humbly  saying  ‘Amen’ 
to  what  the  world  tells  you  you  ought 
to  prefer.  Is  to  have  kept  your  soul 
alive." 


Does  anyone  know  exactly  how  Col. 
Ingersoll  behaves  in  a tremendous  thun- 
der storm? 


When  any  habit  becomes  precious  to 
you  and  sits  close  to  you  recall  the  un- 
happy fate  of  that  profound  Divine, 
William  Bredon.  vicar  of  Thornton,  in 
Buckinghamshire,  who  was  so  given 
over  to  tobacco  and  drink  that  when  he 
had  no  tobacco  he  would  cut  the  bell- 
ropes  and  smoke  them. 


We  spoke  the  other  day  of  the  praise- 
worthy purpose  of  Mr.  John  Leslie  I 
Breck  and  his  pupils,  who  will  soon 
begin  the  task  of  painting  the  land- 
scape in  neighboring  towns.  They  as- 
sume this  task  at  their  own  expense, 
wishing  to  correct  certain  crudities  in 
nature.  Mr.  Breck  has  written  the 
Journal  a letter  of  warm  appreciation 
for  its  intelligent  co-operation.  In  this 
letter  he  remarks,  “You  and  I agree 
with  our  friend,  Jimmy  Whistler,  when 
he  says:  ‘To  say  to  the  painter  that 

Nature  is  to  be  taken  as  she  is,  is  to 
1 say  to  the  player  that  he  may  sit  on  the 
1 piano.’  That  Nature  is  always  right  is 
ilin  assertion  artistically  as  untrue  as 
It  is  one  whose  truth  is  universally 
taken  for  granted.  Nature  is  very  rarely 
right,  to  such  an  extent  even  that  it 
might  almost  be  said  that  Nature  is  usu- 
ally wrong;  that  is  to  say,  the  condition 
of  things  that  shall  bring  about  the  per- 
fection of  harmony  worthy  a picture  is 
rare,  and  not  common  at  all.  * * * 
How  little  this  is  understood,  and  how 
dutifully  the  casual  in  Nature  is  ac- 
cepted as  sublime,  may  be  gathered  from 
the  unlimited  admiration  daily  produced 
by  a very  foolish  sunset.” 

To  “Somerville”— “Jettatore”  is  an 
Italian  word,  meaning  a person  who 
has  the  faculty  of  inflicting  injury  by 
a look.  The  evil  eye  or  the  evil  in- 
fluence itself  is  called  in  Tuscany  “af- 
fascinamento”  or  “mal  d'occhio;”  in  j 
Southern  Italy,  “jettatura;”  in  Corsica  I 
“innocchiatura.”  A “jettatore”  is  also 
a person  who,  from  no  fault  of  his  own, 
has  the  attribute  of  bringing  some 
misfortune  on  others  wherever  he  goes. 
See  Dumas’s  “Le  Corricolo,”  Gautier’s 
“Jettatura,”  and,  above  all,  Elworthy’s 
“The  Evil  Eye,”  London,  1895.  The  be- 
lief in  this  evil  influence  is  very  old 
and  well-nierh  universal. 
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Comments  on  the  Late 
Symphony  Season. 

How  Good  Judges  Differ  as  to 
Performances  of  Beethoven. 


iNotes  and  Remarks  on  Play- 
- ers,  Singers  and  Pieces. 


A correspondent,  or  rather  an  anony- 
muncule,  wrote  me  last  week,  alleging 
that  no  symphony  by  Haydn  appears  in 
the  program  book  of  Feb.  8,  and  that  in 
the  list  of  pieces  played  by  the  Sympho- 
ny Orchestra  I only  mentioned  one  sym- 
phony, not  two,  by  Haydn. 

Last  Sunday  the  following  paragraph 
appeared  in  the  list  published  in  the 
Journal: 

"Haydn— Symphonies,  G major  (Surprise); 
G major." 

Either  the  Anonymuncule  is  blind  or 
he  has  never  acquired  the  difficult  art 
of  reading. 

Now,  as  to  the  first  statement  made 
by  him.  It  is  true  that  in  the  program- 
book  of  Feb.  8 this  program  was  pub- 
lished: 

Fantasia  in  F minor Sehiiliort 

4 Vieuxtem.ps 


alleges,  there  Is  no  mentloiT'of  a Haydn 
symphony  in  this  program.  But  what 
happened  Feb.  8?  Mr.  Marslck  was  un- 
able to  appear:  the  concerto  for  violin 
was  omitted,  and  in  its  place  a sym- 
phony in  G by  Haydn  was  played.  The 
symphony  In  G was  not  the  one  in  G 
played  Dec.  28. 

* * * 

In  speaking  of  the  musical  season 
of  *95-‘9G,  which  is  now  over,  the  chief 
thought  is  of  the  Symphony  concerts. 
The  Journal  has  already  published  lists 
of  works  performed,  composers  repre- 
sented and  soloists  that  appeared. 

Out  of  105  pieces  performed,  only  20 
were  novelties,  and  of  these  novelties 
only  one  was  a symphony.  Mr.  Strube’s 
symphony  was  very  welcome;  but  Sin- 
ding's  symphony  in  D minor,  which 
has  excited  hot  discussion  in  Germany 
and  in  London,  was  also  worthy  of  a 
hearing.  And  why  should  there  not  be 
4 greater  number  of  novelties  in  a sea- 
son? Surely  the  music  written  by  con- 
temporaries should  be  heard  by  the 
people  ol’  this  city.  Readers  do  not 
confine  themselves  to  the  works  of  the 
Elizabethan  period,  of  Queen  Anne’s 
time.  There  have  been  essayists  since 
Hume;  novelists  since  Fielding  and 
Thackeray;  poets  since  the  Lakers  and 
Byron. 

Mr.  Apthorp  has  pointed  out  the  fact 
that  in  one-third  of  the  concerts  pro- 
grams were  changed  suddenly  and  with- 
out excuse  of  sickness  of  a performer, 
and  he  has  protested,  with  good  rea- 
son, against  such  apparent  vacillation. 

Nor  is  Mr.  Paur  a skillful  arranger  of 
programs,  although  the  programs  last 
season  were  not  as  dull  or  as  awkward- 
ly arranged  as  they  were  a season  ago. 
He  seems  to  have  some  curious  theory 
about  the  necessity  of  a prevailing  ton- 
ality, as  though  one  concert  should  be 
pretty  much  in  the  key  of  E flat  major, 
another  in  the  key  of  A major 
or  A minor.  The  task  of  arranging 
programs  is  not  an  easy  one.  The  mas- 
ter of  this  art  is  Theodore  Thomas. 

* * » 

There  is  little  but  praise,  warm 
1 praise,  for  the  playing  of  the  orchestra 
’ throughout  the  season.  Perhaps  there 
I was  not  always  that  almost  mechanical 
ipiecision  in  attack  which  characterized 
I the  concerts  under  Mr.  Gericke;  but, 
'take  the  season  through,  and  I doubt 
if  any  orchestra  in  Europe  equaled  or 
approached  closely  the  performances  in 
Music  Hall,  as  regards  brilliancy  of 
individual  display  or  sumptuous  glory  of 
ensemble.  The  departure  of  Mr.  Mole 
may  be  a serious  loss  to  the  wood-wind, 
but  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  no  means  will  be  spared  to  make 
the  loss,  as  far  as  possible,  good. 

* * * 

The  average  performance  of  the  solo- 
ists was  fair.  Of  the  artists  from  other 
cities  that  visited  us,  the  names  of 
Joseffy,  Sauret,  Marsick  and  Ben 
Davies  shone  with  most  resplendent 
lustre.  It  was  a source  of  regret  to 
many  that  Paderewski  did  not  appear 
at  a concert  in  the  series.  There  was 
really  no  necessity  for  the  appearance 
of  Miss  Szumowska,  Miss  Olitzka,  Miss 
Roila  or  Mr.  Georg  Henschel. 

* * * 

And  how  is  it  with  Mr.  Paur?  At  the 
class  of  the  season  of  ’94-’95,  I wrote  in 
the  Journal  about  him:  “He  is  an  ear- 

nest, sincere,  industrious  man,  who-  be- 
lieves that  he  has  a duty  to  perform, 
according  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  A 
good  musician,  an  excellent  drill-mas- 
ter, he  performs  his  duties  in  simple, 
modest,  manly  manner.”  At  the  close 
of  the  season  of  ’95-'96  I see  no  reason 
to  change  this  opinion. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  some’  who 
say  he  is  not  an  excellent  drill-master, 
it  is  not  given  to  outsiders  to  be  pres- 
ent at  rehearsals.  We  can  only  judge 
of  his  work  at  rehearsals  by  the  results 
obtained  at  concerts.  I therefore  still 
' maintain  that  he  is  cajiable  at  re- 
hearsals. To  say  that  the  orchestra, 
placing  under  Mr.  Paur,  remembers 
Mr.  Gericke  or  Mr.  Nikisch  and  plays 
brilliantly  because  it  plays  as  it  would 
if  either  of  these  leaders  held  the  stick, 
is  to  be  fatuous,  absurd:  yet  there-  are 
some  that  make  this  statement,  and  no 
doubt  believe  it  to  be  true.  The  con- 
clusion would  be  that  the  orchestra 
would  play  as  well  or  even  better  if 
Mr.  Paur  were  snug  in  his  home  at  Ja- 
maica Plain,  or  drinking  gose  at  Leip- 
sic,  and  no  leader  stood  upon  the  box. 
But  prejudice  or  ignorance  is  the  father 
of  such  a statement. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Paur  is  mortal, 
and  therefore  his  work  is  uneven.  His 
reading,  for  instance,  of  the  seventh 
symphony  of  Beethoven  was  in  certain 
respects,  especially  in  the  first  move- 
ment. unmusical  and  without  sense.  A 
jstx-aightforward,  frank,  ingenuously 
jolly  movement  was  distorted  into  epi- 
sodes, capriciously  read,  and  read  with 
affectation.  It  seems  to  me  that  he  is 
not  always  fortunate  in  his  treatment 
of  works  of  Mozart  and  Haydn. 

The  purity,  grace,  and  artful  sim- 
plicity of  these  cld  composers  are  not 
always  respected.  There  is  too  much 
of  fret  and  fury.  As  for  this,  I do  not 
believe  that  such  works  should  be 
played  by  an  crcliestra  of  modern  pro- 
portions. 0 


I Admit  bore  a digression  concerning 

the  playing  of  Beethoven.  When  Lam- 

ourelix's  Orchestra  gave  a concert  In 
London,  April  14,  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
spoke  thus:  "It  was,  however,  re- 

served for  the  Beethoven  Symphony  to 
prove  M.  Lamoureux’s  ultimate  capa- 
bilities. We  shall  be  quite  prepared  to 
find  that  to  some  critics  Lamoureux’s 
Beethoven  was  not  the  ideal  Beethoven; 
land  the  reason,  we  fancy,  wil  lie  pre- 
cisely in  the  fact  of  Lamoureux’s  per- 
Ifection.  So  many  orchestras  have  be- 
fore now  given  to  Beethoven  a spurious 
and  superfluous  mystery  by  the  very 
vagueness  of  their  playing,  that  the 
clear,  clean,  supremely  accurate  phras- 
ing of  the  French  band  last  night 
might  have  seemed,  we  will  confess  it, 
startling  enough.  But,  after  all,  it  was 
|thc  naked,  the  essential  Beethoven;  it 
was  not  Richter  giving  us  a piece  of 
sculpture,  worthy  of  the  Elgin  marbles, 
with  Beethoven  for  his  model;  it  was 
net  Mottl  attiring  his  Beethoven  in  the 
jeostliest  suit  of  Wagnerism  ever  de- 
vised by  the  ingenuity  of  man,  but  it 
was  the  true,  the  genuine  person— Beet- 
Ihoven,  of  whom  we  shall  never  be  con- 
vinced that  he  wrote  notes  of  a certain 
value  which  he  wished  to  be  played  in 
other  values,  or  that  his  symbolic  spirit 

had  anything  to  say  more  than  was 
said  in  the  scores  that  he  flung  before 
jthe  world.  And  it  is  because  M.  Lam- 
joureux  understands  these  facts  in  a 
vital  sense  that  he  is  able  to  realize 
the  actual  Beethoven.  The  result  was 
triumphant;  we  may  frankly  own  that, 
despite  this  cleanness,  this  utter  intel- 
ligibility of  utterance,  this  oneness  of 
effect,  we  have  never  found  a perform- 
ance of  the  C minor  symphony  so  phys- 
ically exciting  or  so  mentally  pros- 
trating.” 

This  moved  Mr.  Runciman  of  the  Sat- 
urday Review  to  reply  as  follows,  April 
25:  "Some  of  my  colleagues  have  been 
good  enough  to  neglect  their  own  proper 
business  while  they  put  me  right  about 
orchestral  playing  in  general  and  that 
of  Lamoureux  in  particular.  These  gen- 
tlemen tell  me  that  when  Beethoven 
(whom  they  knew  personally)  wrote 
certain  notes  he  intended  them  and  no 
others  to  be  played;  that  the  more  ac- 
curate a rendering  the  closer  it  ap- 
proaches to  the  work  as  it  existed  in 
Beethoven’s  mind;  that,  ergo,  Lamour- 
eux's  playing  of  Beethoven,  being  the 
most  accurate  yet  heard  in  England,  is 
the  best,  the  truest,  the  most  Beetho- 
venish  yet  heard  in  England.  All  which 
I flatly  deny,  and  describe  as  the  fool- 
ish ravings  of  uninformed  theorists. 
Only  unpractical  dreamers  fancy  that 
a composer  thinks  of  ‘notes’  when  he 
composes.  He  hears  music  with  his 
mental  ear  in  the  first  place,  and  he 
afterward  sets  down  such  notes  as  ex- 
perience has  taught  him  will  reproduce 
approximately  what  he  has  heard  when 
they  are  played  upon  the  instrument 
for  which  his  compositon  is  intended, 
whether  the  instrument  is  piano,  vio- 
lin, the  human  voice,  or  orchestra. 
And  just  as  he  counts  on  the  harmonics 
and  sympathetic  vibrations  of  the  upper 
strings  of  the  piano  for  the  proper  ef- 
fect of  a piano  sonata,  so  for  the  effect 
of  an  orchestral  work  he  relies  on  the 
full  rich  tone  and  the  subdued  murmur 
which  are  only  produced  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  orchestra  playing  a little 
wrong.  That  they  play  wrong  in  a 
million  different  ways  does  not  matter; 
provided  they  do  not  play  too  far 
wrong  the  result  is  always  the  same, 
just  as  the  characteristic  sound  of  an 
excited  crowd  is  always  the  same 
whether  there  are  a few  more  men  or 
fewer  women  in  one  crowd  than  in  an- 
other. This  may  be  wrong-  theoretical- 
ly, but  all  theorizing  breaks  down  hope- 
lessly before  tne  fact  that  it  was  such 
an  orchestra  the  masters  wrote  for. 
Perhaps  some  day  the  foot  rule,  the 
metronome  and  the  tuning  fork  will 
take  the  place  of  the  human  ear  and 
artistic  judgment,  but  until  that  day 
arrives  I prefer  the  wrongness  of 
I Mottl’s  orchestra  to  the  strict  correct- 
||  ness  of  the  Lamoureux.” 

After  all,  what  is  the  true,  the  only 
Beethoven?  As  concerns  expression, 
many  of  the  best  musicians  will  always 
differ,  nor  is  it  possible  that  Beethoven 
himself  would  have  led  one  of  his  sym- 
phonies twice  in  exactly  the  same  man- 
ner. But  when  Mr.  Paur  by  his  reading 
contradicts  flatly  the  whole  character  of 
a movement,  then  we  have  a right  to 
protest. 

To  me,  Mr.  Paur  is  happiest  in  con- 
ducting modern  works.  Would  that  he 
would  conduct  more  of  them!  Would 
that  he  would  pay  still  more  attention 
to  the  great,  wild  Russian  school!  We 
are  fairly  well  acquainted  with  Tschai- 
kowsky.  Will  he  not  introduce  us  to 
Glazounoff,  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  Bala- 
kireff,  et  al.  ? 

On  the  whole,  the  last  season  re- 
dounds more  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Paur 
than  those  that  preceded  it.  The  or- 
chestra often  gave,  memorable  perform- 
ances. There  has  been  no  fierce  dis- 
pute in  public  concerning  the  conductor 
or  the  men  under  him.  Everything  has 
been  conducted  decently  and  in  order. 
Mr.  Paur's  authority  has  been  main- 
tained with  dignity,  without  arrogance, 


without  fn wfffng?  lie  attends  to  hh 

business  and  does  not  interfere  with 
the  business  of  others.  As  man  and  as 
musician  he  is,  beyond  doubt  and  per- 
< adventure l highly  esteemed  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  lovers  of 
music  in  this  town. 
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NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Norton's  "Albrecht  Rcser”  succeeded 
at  Elberfleld. 

A concert  was  given  lately  by  20  har- 
pers in  Bologna. 

Gounod's  "Redemption”  will  be  given 
this  month  in  Venice. 

Isaye  will  give  three  concerts  in  Lon- 
don, beginning  May  30. 

Humperdinck  is  writing  the  stage 
music  for  "The  Judge  of  Zalamea.” 

Nicolas  Dumba  of  Vienna  has  discov- 
ered an  overture  by  Schubert  for  four 
hands. 

August  Hennig  of  the  Berlin  Royal  Or- 
chestra began  nis  50th  year  of  service 
April  18. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Apthorp  lectured  last  Fri- 
day before  a club  In  Chicago  on  Jo- 
hannes Brahms. 

A performance  of  Beethoven’s  mass  in 
D closed  the  concerts  of  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory this  season. 

A Mozart  Club  will  be  formed  in 
Paris.  Eight  chamber  concerts  will  be 
given  by  it  each  season. 

Rubinstein’s  sacred  opera,  “Christ," 
will  be  given  in  Berlin  at  the  end  of 
this  month  or  early  in  June. 

A parody  on  Puccini's  “BohSme”  by 
Scarpetta  has  been  produced  at  the 
Samazzarro  ThSatre,  Naples. 

Ludwig  Hartmann  of  Dresden,  says 
August  Stradal,  pianist  of  Vienna,  is 
ihe  greatest  living  interpreter  of  Liszt. 

"I  Fuggitivi,”  a two-act  opera  by 
Cesare  Rossi,  pleased  at  Trente,  April 
11.  The  tenor,  Lutteroto,  is  an  ama- 
teur. 

Camillo  Baucia  at  Cuneo  played  the 
piano  continuously  for  46  hours,  and 
thus  beat  the  record  of  Napoleon  Bird 
by  one  hour. 

“La  Boheme”  is,  we  hear,  to  be  pro- 
duced at  Covent  Garden  this  season, 
also  “Chatterton,”  “Zanetto,”  and  “An- 
drea Chdnier." 

Ada  Adini  sang  Aida  in  Vienna  at 
the  200th  performance  of  the  opera. 
Her  other  parts  there  were  Briinnhilde 
and  Valentine. 

Piontelli,  ex-impresario  of  the  Scala 
intends  to  make  a tournee  in  Germany 
and  other  countries  with  “Gotterdam- 
merung”  in  Italian. 

“Brian  Born,”  by  Stange  and  Julian 
Edwards,  will  be  given  in  London  this 
fall  simultaneously  with  its  first  per- 
formance in  New  York. 

A German  scientist  has  calculated 
that  a pianist  who  plays  the  last  etude 
of  Chopin  in  O minor  should  exert  a 
pressure  of  about  seven  pounds. 

Jacobi,  the  musical  director  at  the  Al- 
hambra, London,  has  been  engaged  by 
the  Royal  College  of  Music  to  teach 
classes  the  composition  of  ballet  mu- 
sic. 

W.  J.  von  Wasielewski,  the  biogra- 
pher of  Schumann,  and  the  author  of 
several  valuable  historical  treatises  on 
musical  instruments,  is  writing  his 
memoirs. 

Puccini's  “Manon  Lescaut”  and  Ver- 
di’s "Falstaff”  pleased  at  Barcelona. 
“Falstaff,”  by  the  way,  is  the  great 
opera  that  was  so  neglected  by  Boston- 
ians when  it  was  given  here. 

April  29  Rosila  Mauri  danced  the  solo 
in  Widor’s  “Korrigane”  for  the  lOiith 
time  at  the  Paris  Op£ra.  Her  col- 
leagues gave  her  a silver  medal,  and 
Widor  presented  her  with  a handsome 
diamond  ring.  There  were  also  compli- 
ments and  kisses. 

Miss  Boucicault  (Australia),  Miss  To- 
ronto (Canada),  Miss  Kosminska  (Eng- 
land), Miss  Banda,  Miss  Torriani  and 
Miss  Francesca  (America)  sang  in  April 
at  a Marchesi  concert  in  Paris.  What’s 
become  of  all  the  Joneses,  Browns  and 
Robinsons,  not  to  mention  the  Smiths? 

A song  recital  will  be  given  by  Mr. 
Clarence  B.  Ashenden,  assisted  by  Miss 
Avis  Bliven,  in  Chickeritig  Hall,  Tues- 
day. at  8 P.  M.  The  program  will  in- 
clude son#s  by  Gounod,  Chaminade, 
Chadwick,  Eleanor  Smith,  and  piano 
pieces  by  Schubert,  Jadasshon,  Mac- 
Dowell  and  Chopin. 

The  Paris  Opera  gave  17  performances 
in  the  month  of  March,  realizing  the 
sum  of  264,553  francs,  or  an  average  of 
15,561  francs  per  performance.  The  big- 
gest receipts  were  or  the  two  “Faust’’ 
evenings,  respectively  20,131  francs  and 
18,397  trancs;  the  smallest  were  for 
"Thai's,”  namely  10,460  francs.  Wagner 
figures  always  between  14,000  and  18,000. 

The  monument  to  Mozart  in  Vienna 
was  inaugurated  April  19.  The  sculptor, 
Tilgner,  died  only  a few  clays  before 
the  festival.  At  a musical  matinde  the 
program  was  composed  exclusively  of 


works  by  Mozart.  The  operas  wer 
'The  Magic  Flute”  and  “Don  Giovan 
m.  V,  hen  the  statue  was  raised  th 
Emperor,  with  his  Court,  Brahms 
Goldmark  and  Briill  were  present 
Lruc-kner  and  Strauss  were  sick.  Th. 
s!atlie  -is  highly  praised.  Mozar 
stands,  in  the  costume  of  his  period 
leaning  his  left  hand  on  a clavecin 
The  base  is  adorned  with  flowers  ant 
( instruments  of  music;  the  inscription  i: 
I Mozart  — MDCCLVI  — MDDXCI.  Twi 
bas-reliefs  show  Mozart  as  a chile 
playing  the  clavecin  and  the  last  seem 
in  “Don  Giovanni."  The  monument  h 
in  white  marble  of  the  Tyrol;  some  o: 
the  detail  is  in  bronze. 

Pierre  d’  Alheini  has  written  the  life 
: of  Moussorgski.  Pougin,  in  reviewing 
t savs  in  the  Mdnestrel,  "I.  do  no; 
share  In  the  enthusiasm  of  the  author 
although  I understand  it  in  part.  Mous- 
sorgski  was  not  a musician;  he  was,  as 
they  have  said  of  Berlioz,  a poet  whe 
served  himself  with  musical  elements 
still  these  elements  were  in  the  ease  oi 
Moussorsski  singularly  cramped.  Hb 
education  was  too  incomplete;  he  was 
not  capable  of  developing  an  idea,  o i 


giving  a scheme  to  a simple  vocal 

melody:  his  romances  are  not  written, 
they  have  no  reasonable  development; 
they  finish,  as  a rule,  when  they  are 
hardly  begun,  without  rhyme  or  reason. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  musical 
Ideas  of  a strange  savor,  of  poetry  that 
is  often  exquisite,  of  a dramatic  senti- 
ment that  is  astonishingly  deep;  true 
cries  of  Lhe  soul,  sometimes  tragic  in 
the  intensity,  always  moving.  A singu- 
lar artist,  as  I have  said,  but  ’in- 
achevd.’  ” 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  on  Sapellnikoff ; 
‘‘For  our  part,  we  agree  with  Berlioz 
that  the  world  of  criticism  holds  no 
more  difficult  problem  than  the  virtues 
of  the  pianoforte.  It  is  so  mingled,  so 
confused,  so  makeshift  an  instrument, 
that  few  pairs  of  ears  can  agree  upon 
its  appropriate  method  of  treatment. 
Therefore,  we  feel  that  much  allowance 
should  be  made  when  we  express  our 
judgment  that  M.  Sapellnikoff's  play- 
ing, though  splendid  in  technique,  Jacks 
clearness,  ripple  and  refinement.  It  is, 
in  a word,  somewhat  fluffy.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  first  part  of  his  inter- 
pretation of  Chopin's  ‘Berceuse’  was 
charming  in  its  delicacy  and  swiftness. 
’But  he  made  Mendelssohn’s  ‘Variations 
SSrieuses’  so  deadly  serious  that  he 
practically  exposed  Mendelssohn  to 
: every  listener  of  his  playing  as  a mu- 
} sician  who  was  so  serious  that  he  could 
I talk  nothing  but  grave  platitudes.  It 
was,  of  course,  a false  impression,  but 
I M.  Sapellnikofl:  made  it  inevitable.” 

“M.  de  Nevers”  thus  criticises  Sind- 
ing’s  Symphony  .in  D minor,  op.  21. 
played  for  the  first  time  in  England 
at  a Crystal  Palace,  concert  April  18: 
“This  work  has  the  regulation  four 
movements,  and  is  a composition  of 
great  merit.  We  are  not  disposed  to 
give  a dogmatic  opinion  on  the  strength 
of  one  hearing,  in  spite  of  the  very 
glowing  tribute  passed  upon  it  by  the 
eminent  Berlin  critic,  Dr.  Otto  Less- 
mann,  and  which  was  quoted  in  tho 
book  of  words.  Our  own  fugitive  im- 
pressions were  that  it  was  an  extraor- 
dinarily clever  piece  of  orchestral  scor- 
ing, difficult  in  the  extreme,  but  alto- 
gether lacking  in  the  quality  of  great 
creative  genius.  It  is  an  easy  thing  for 
a composer  nowadays  to  produce  an 
overwhelming  noise,  a suggestion  of 
infinite  power,  and  it  is  also  easy  for  a 
man  of  talent  to  bring  extreme  forces 
of  polyphony  in  startling  contrast  to 
pianissimo  effects.  If  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  means  great  work,  then 
Sinding’s  symphony  may  go  down  to 
posterity  by  the  side  of  the  Eroica.” 

Mr.  Runciman  describes  felicitously 
an  old  friend,  known  to  opera-goers 
here  as  well  as  in  London:  "A  bad 

chorus  is  precisely  the  last  thing  that 
an  operatic  manager  will  relinquish,  if 
he  has  been  ‘through  the  mill’  and  is 
really  first  rate.  He  adheres  to  it  like 
Mr.  Terriss  to  his  Victoria  Cross  in 
'One  of  the  Best,’  and  the  proceeding 
seems  as  reasonable  in  the  one  case  as 
in  the  other.  Year  after  year  he  sends 
on  those  soiled  and  decrepid  remnants 
of  humanity  who  seem  to  have  solved 
the  problem  of  retaining  life,  but  not 
youth,  forever.  They  seem  to  have  dis- 
covered and  to  drink  of  a sort  of  lim- 
ited Elixir  of  Life.  They  are  like  the 
imperishable  monument  you  find  in 
every  plate  of  oxtail  soup.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a joint  from  the  hapless 
ox’s  tail,  but  in  reality  it  is  a mystery 
put  there  by  a beneficent  Providence 
at  the  beginning  of  time,  and  it  will  re- 
main there  until  time  ends,  daily,  hour- 
ly, lapsing  Into  more  advanced  decay, 
but  refusing  to  perish  absolutely.  They 
cannot  sing;  they  cannot  or  dare  not 
try  to  act,  for  their  rheumatic  joints  do 
cot  permit  a single  gesture;  and  if  ever 
they  had  voices  they  must  have  lost 
them  about  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.” 

The  Sporting  and  Dramatic  News  of 
April  25  speaks  as  follows  of  the  Lam- 
oureux  concerts  in  London:  ”Lamoui'- 
eux  has  come  and  gone,  and  he,  and 
the  English  musical  public  as  well,  have 
every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  his 
visit.  We  say  this  with  the  more  con- 
viction because  we  confess  to  having 
entertained  beforehand  some  misgiv- 
ings as  to  the  final  result.  A few  years 
ago  and  the  Paris  orchestra  would  have 
come  as  a revelation,  but  of  late  or- 
chestral music  has  made  wonderful 
strides;  wo  have  had  the  foremost  con- 
ductors of  the  Continent  in  our  midst 
with  energies  concentrated  on  the  most 
familar  works  in  their  repertory,  and 
the  adequate  rehearsing  of  the  finest 
body  of  instrumentalists  In  the  world; 
our  public  have  thronged  to  their  con- 
certs, and  the  conductor  has  been  ele- 
vated into  the  position  of  a tutelary 
deity.  These  considerations  made  us  i 
view  with  a certain  amount  of  appre-  ! 
hension  the  advent  of  Lamoureux.  We 
thought  in  the  honest  expression  of  our 
opinion  that  we  might  have  to  wound 
the  susceptibilities  of  our  Gallic  friends 
by  giving  pride  of  place  to  the  German,  ■ 
and  we  feared  all  manner  of  kinds  of 
international  complications.  Now  our 
hearts  are  light,  our  consciences  easy, 
and  our  esthetic  senses  satisfied.  Lam- 
oiu  eux's  orchestra  is  an  honor  to  Paris 
and  a fascinating  experience  in  our  own 
musical  life.  We  have  had  another  ob-  i 
ject-iesson  in  the  advantages  of  union 
as  applied  to  instrumentalists,  and  al- 
though we  despair  of  seeing  a perma- 
nent orchestra  established  in  our  midst, 
there  remains  the  hope  that  our  men 
will  benefit  by  a competition  which  so 
clearly  shows  them  their  weak  points. 
Rehearsals  in  London  are  too  frequent- 
ly mere  perfunctory  obligations  to  our 
players,  who,  with  a marvelous  ability 
for  reading  music,  look  upon  them  as 
time  wasted  and  are  more  intent  on  get- 
ting away  to  some  trumpery  lesson  than 
Studying  the  uttermost  possibilities  of 
the  composition  before  them.  Technique 
and  tone  are  not  everything  and  do  not 
go  to  make  a perfect  ensemble,  nor  d# 
they  compensate  for  the  absence  of  that 
delicate  phrasing  and  attention  to  de- 
tail which  have  been  so  conspicuous  a 
feature  in  the  performance  of  the  Lam- 
oureux orchestra.  We  are  by  no  means 
lacking  in  Chauvinism,  and  do  not.  like 
some  willful  child,  rapturously  clutch  at 
‘new-born  gawds,'  but  we  cannot  refuse 
credit  where  credit  is  due,  and  make 
reign  excellence  suffer  for  our  own 
looming?.” 

story  of  Alphonse  Duvernoy's 
elle.”  produced  _at  the  Paris  I 


, both  <fliarin!bg  dancers!  but  this  is  one 

Opera  April  24.  is  tnus  toia  oy  tne  daily  I hour’s  music  during  which  nothing 
Messenger,  Paris,  of  April  25:  ’ 1 " 

1 1 h r a tin  of  <^T  ^ 1 1 a > i.. 


_ ^ , “The 

libretto  of  ‘Hell£’  is  distinctly*  credit- 

it0  xP1,  Cam511e  du  Locle  and 
Charles  Nuitter  s inventiveness.  Gau- 
thier, Duke  of  Athens,  a freebooter,  has 
landed  on  an  island  whose  inhabitants 
—we  are  in  the  year  1313— have  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  worship  of  the 
ancient  gods.  There  he  sees  Helle, 
the  priestess.  Struck  with  her  beauty, 
he  tries  to  induce  her  to  accompany 
him,  and  on  meeting  with  a refusal 
calls  upon  his  followers  to  seize  her 
and  carry  her  off.  In  the  ensuing  act 
we  are  in  Florence.  Gauthier  has 
taken  the  city,  which  he  rules  with  an 
iron  hand.  Pie  is  more  than  ever 
in  love  with  HellA  whose  af- 
fections he  has  striven  to  win, 

— * in  vain.  She  looks  down 

upon  him  with  disdain.  Jean  Gauthier's ! 
son  has  returned  after  a long  absence. 

He  falls  desperately  in  love  with  Hell<5, 
who  swears  to  avenge  thq  wrongs  com- 
mitted by  the  father.  She  allows  Jean 
to  approach  her,  but  she  feels  herself 
drawn  towards  the  youth.  The  Floren- 
tines have  resolved  to  shake  off  the 
yoke  of  their  tyrant;  they  rise  in  arms' 
against  Gauthier,  whose  palace  they 

destroy,  and  Jean  with  difficulty  saves 
HellS  from  the  fury  of  the 

mob.  In  the  final  tableau  HellS 

and  Jean  are  seen  flying  from  the 
city.  The  girl  acknowledges  her  love 
for  him.  but  mysterious  voices  are 
heard  reproaching  her  for  having 

t’J'0,?.?11  oath.  Hecate  has  claimed 
Helle,  and  she  falls  dead  in  her  lover’s  -T  ^ 

arms,  who,  seizing  a dagger,  stabs  him-!  ' ln  1890  stle  went  to  Berlin,  but,  stay- 


pertinent  to  the  drama  happens.  The 
third  act,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
more  Intense  of  the  four,  does  not  take 
precedence  in  our  opinion  of  the  first 
and  fourth,  fine  though  it  be.” 

NINA  BERTINA  HUMPHRYS. 

Miss  Nina  Bertina  Humphrys,  who  is 
singing  at  the  Castle  Square  Theatre, 
and  whose  picture  will  be  found  in  the 
Journal  today,  was  born  at  Belturbet, 
County  Cavan,  Ireland.  Her  father  was 
a physician,  who  died  when  she  was  very 
young.  Her  mother  took  her  to  Ger- 
many to  be  educated.  Some  years  were 
spent  in  that  country  and  in  Switzer- 
land, and  then  Miss  Humphrys  studied 
singing  at  Milan  under  these  teachers: 
Mine.  Della  Valle,  Francesco  Lamperti, 
and  Teresa  Brambilla.  She  made  her 
(16but  as  Amina  in  "La  Somnambula” 
in  the  autumn  of  1885  at  Guastallu.  In 
1888  she  sang  in  a few  concerts  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  same  year  she  came  to  the 
United  States,  making  New  York  her  I 
home.  Her  first  engagement  was  with  j 
the  Emma  Abbott  Company;  the  operas  | 
in  which  she  sang  were  “Bohemian 
Girl,”  and  “The  Mikado.”  At  the  Grand 
Opera  House  she  alternated  with  Pau- 
line L’Allemand  in  "Martha,”  "The 
Bohemian  Girl,”  and  "The  Chimes  of 
Normandy.”  She  then  joined  the  Hin- 
riehs  Company  and  added  “Fra  Dia- 
volo”  and  “Maritana”  to  her  list  of 
operas. 


h e r m I flvTTir a' V5  1 u a b 1 e library  of  bank- 
books, "Yes,  the  Hermit  of  Quidnlt, 
Nantucket  Island.  His  wealth  was  not  | 
deposited  in  savings  banks.  He  car- 
peted his  floors  with  his  cash— old  bung- 
town  coppers— and  most  of  his  real  es- 
tate was  kept  upon  his  person  for  years. 
In  fact  he  died  with  It  about  him 
like  a coat  of  mail.  The  Hermit  of 
Foxboro,  harmless  and  good-natured 
old  Billy  Inman,  has  never  gone  Into 
the  bank-book  business  to  any  great 
extent,  and  he  has  a holy  horror  of 
‘personal  real  estate’  of  the  Quidnlt 
variety."  At  the  same  time  we  claim 
that  no  one  should  enter  into  the  her- 
mltical  profession  unless  he  has  a lit- 
tle capital  and  a strongly  developed 
Instinct  for  saving. 


self  to  the  heart/  And  when  Gauthier 
a few  minutes  later  beholds  the  bodies 
of  Helm  and  Jean,  the  same  mysterious 
voices  call  out  to  him  that  the  gods 
punish  those  who  desecrate  their 
shrine.”  Rose  Caron  was  Helle;  Alva- 
rez. Jean;  Delmas  and  Fournets.  Gau- 
thier and  Roger.  The  Pali  Mall  Gazette 
reviews  the  opera  as  follows:  "A  very 

valid  and  sensible  opinion  has  it  that 
there  are  two.  models  in  the  demesne 
of  lyric  art  without  which  there  iS  no 
salvation  for  a newcomer— namelv  tlm 
lvric  drama  as  built  up  by  Wagner  or 
the  opera  pure  and  simple  as  under- 
stood  by  Verdi.  A modern  composer, 
therefore,  must  either  imitate  the 
one  by  basing  the  structure  of 
his  work  on  a symphonic  web,  or 
e!se  *.he  has  10  li&ht  his  lamp 
at  the  other  altar  and  proceed, 
listening  more  to  the  dictates  of  fancy  i 
than  to  those  of  reasoned  science.  And  ! 
one  does  not  see  very  well  how  it  can 


be  much  otherwise;  even  Wagner,  when 
writing  a set  finale,  could  not  escapd, 
the  contagion  of  the  perfect  model  es- 
tablished by  Verdi.  When,  therefore,' 
one  meets  a composer  in  whose  work 
no  traces  of  either  influence  are  appar-| 
ent,  and  where  the  sonorous  fabric  on 
both  sides  of  the  footlights  can  be  hall- 
marked with  the  stamp  of  original  per-j 
sonality,  one  hails  his  advent  with  gen- 
uine pleasure;  and  this  is  precisely  the 
case  of  M.  Alphonse  Duvernoy.  He 
calls  ‘Helle’  an  ‘opera,’  and  an  opera  it 
is,  frankly  and  successfully.  The 
work,  prefaced  by  a short  introduction! 
descriptive  of  a storm,  is  divided  into 
well-defined  scenes  and  commented  mu 


ing  there  a short  time,  she  went  to 
England,  where  she  sang  in  concerts, 
and  joined  the  Carl  Rosa  Company, 
taking  the  piart  of  Micaela. 

In  1891  she  returned  to  the  United 
States.  At  first  she  was  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  Morrisey.  She 
sang  a summer  season  at  St.  Louis, 
went  to  California,  and  then  appeared 
[ at  the  Broadway,  New  York,  in 
| "King  Calico.”  She  took  the 
I part  of  Manuela  in  "Miss  Hel- 
yet”  in  ’93,  and  in  the  summer  she 
sang  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  in  “Faust,” 
“Trovatore”  and  comic  operas.  The 
next  season  she  was  again  with  Hin- 
richs  in  Philadelphia,  and  she  sang 
under  his  direction  until  in  May,  ’95, 
she  joined  the  Basta  Tavary  Company 
and  made  an  extensive  tour.  In  the 
autumn  of  '95  she  was  the  solo  soprano 
in  the  concerts  of  the  Conterno  Band. 
She  has  also  sung  in  concerts  given  by 
Thomas  and  Seidl. 

Her  first  appearance  at  the  Castle 
Square  was  March  31,  as  Lucia.  May 
5 she  appeared  as  Valentine.  She  has 
been  engaged  by  Mr.  Hinrichs  to  sing 
the  part  of  Gretel  in  Humperdinck's 
opera  next  week  in  Philadelphia,  and 
she  has  been  engaged  for  the  summer 
operetta  season  at  Cleveland. 


tA  b 


The  hard,  dry  see-saws  of  his  horrible  bray. 


How  a sentence  caught  carelessly  in 
a book  encourages  or  forbids  further 
attention.  The  other  day  we  opened 


sieally  by  set  vocal  numbers,  now  rest- 1 at  random  a novel.  This  statement 
ing  on  a cadence,  now  Jinked  one  to  the  leaped  from  the  page:  ‘‘Silence  Winter- 
According  to  the  ex-  bottom  was  a cold,  stern  man.”  That 
igencies  of  the  logic  of  the  situation.  , 

and  not  according  to  a preconceived  | “ay  we  rea“  no  more, 
plan.  The  thing  has  been  done  before,!  . . , ' “ “,r  „ , . . . 

of  course — what  has  not? — but  seldom  \ This  reminds  us  that  Mrs.  Deland  is 
so  directly,  and,  as  said  above,  with  an  ! lecturing  on  “The  Use  of  the  Novel.” 
unusual  personal  note  in  it,  especially  Now  the  kindest  use  is  to  read,  al- 
among  French  operatic  writers,  who  of  annalline  Use'' 

late  seem  to  have  gone  quite  astray  in  *ho’‘srhTTtr?e,taskt,may  be  appalling.  lj sse . 
search  of  ideals  and  formulas  foreign  Use?  What  is  the  use  of  many  things, 
to  the  genius  of  their  race.  M.  Duver-  as  shad,  a decoration  of  Puvis  de 
noy’s  ‘Hell6’  is,  then,  frankly  a native  , Chavannes,  a blazing  comet?  Must  we 
?na^aTct«  always  be  hunting  in  the  kred  of 

aids  a change  of  season,  still  the  sue-  pleasure  the  tiail  of  education,  lamt 
cess  of  the  attempt  will  not  re-  i is  a better  word  than  trail. 

main  without  encouraging  influence  on  

French  lyric  production.  The  story  I Use?  What  is  the  use  of  the  Arabian 
of  ‘HellS’  tells  of  a high  priestess  of  Nights,  a book  that  should  be  read  daily 

rn  hriltallv  from  wm-sihin  anrl  . ..  _ n n ....  • . 


Diana  torn  brutally  from  worship  and 
thrown  into  the  midst  of  mediaeval 
revels,  which  are  to  precede  her  union 
with  Gauthier  de  Brienne.  This  long- 
extinct  worship  surviving  yet  in  the 
fourteenth  century  in  an  imaginary 
spot  of  Thessalia,  and  the  splendors  of 
Florence  witnessed  next,  form  a con- 
trast as  full  of  the  unexpected  as  there 
is  real  grandeur  in  the  juxtaposition  of 
Classicism  and  Renaissance  Goethe  was 
already  haunted  by  the  possibilities  of 
such  a device,  and,  without  in  the  least 
comparing  or  drawing  the  smallest  in- 1 
ference,  we  must  compliment  the  au- 
thors on  the  felicity  of  their  invention. 
We  do  it  all  the  more  willingly  as  it 
is  the  idea  alone  which  deserves  praise 
as  an  idea;  the  details  and  intricacies 
of  the  story  are  very  incomplete;  for 
instead  of  the  ‘exterioration,’  so  to  say, 
of  the  remarkable  figure  of  the  demi- 
goddess,  we  have,  after  the  first  act, 
only  a series  of  pretexts  for  vocal  and 
instrumental  music.  But  the  idea  is 
beautiful,  and  these  are  now  the  de- 
tails. ‘Hells,’  carried  away,  opposes 
haughty  disdain  to  Gauthier’s  protesta- 
tions, and  dreams  only  of  vengeance. 
She  finds  food  for  it  in  the  love  Gau- 
thiet  bears  his  son  Jean,  and  easily 
conquers  the20years  of  the  young  prince. 
“The  scene  of  the  recognition  is  brief 
but  of  great  violence,  and  so  that 
Gauthier  should  not  be  tempted  to  an 
irreparable  deed  the  guilty  are  cast  out 
upon  the  world.  "When  we  see  them 
next,  HellS  is  no  more  a demi-goddess, 
for,  forgetful  of  her  vows,  she  has 
learned  to  love  him  who  was  to  have 
served  as  an  instrument  for  vengeance. 
But.  the  gods  she  worshiped  know  no 
leniency,  and  in  a very  fine  vision  HellS 
sees  Diana,  who  with  an  angry  gesture 
prostrates  lifeless  the  guilty  priestess. 
Jean  joins  his  Jove  in  the  agony  of 
death,  and  when  Gauthier,  who  had 
started  in  pursuit,  arrives,  it  Is  only  to 
see  that  the  work  of  vengeance  and 
punishment  has  been  achieved.  Of  the 
four  acts  of  the  piece  the  first  and  fourth 
are  the  best— the  former,  thanks  to  a 
beautifully  conceived  outline  of  local  j 
color,  the  latter  so  full  of  pathos  and 
poetry.  The  second  act  is  devoted  al-  I 
most  entirely  to  a divertissement  re-  I 
producing  a mediaeval  passion  play,  j 
‘Le  Mystere  de  St.  Jean,’  a very  de- 
lightful tableau,  owing  -o  the  ethereal  1 
grace  of  Mdlles.  Zambelll  and  Chabot,  1 


by  all  prudent  persons?  Politicians  may 
now  with  wisdom  ponder  the  fate  of 
Alnaschar,  but  men  and  women  who 
are  without  ambition  will  read  and 
laugh  at  the  story  of  the  Barber's  fifth 
brother.  Then,  there’s  our  old  friend 
Sindbad,  the  sailor.  No  doubt  fie  was 
a formidable  liar,  and  yet  we  prefer 
him  to  such  hardy  explorers  as  Messrs. 
Davis,  Chanler  and  Peary.  The  imag- 
ination of  Sindbad  Is  finer  and  wilder. 


No  library  is  worthy  the  name  unless 
it  contains  agreeable  copies  of  the 
Arabian  Nights,  and  the  two  books  that 
tell  the  adventures  of  Alice. 


Now,  out  in  Indiana,  they  have  dis- 
covered— “they”  with  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  Bok — a new,  genuine,  superfine, 
three-star,  stamped-on-the-blade  poet. 
He  is  a Judge,  who  throws  off  rhymes 
as  easily  as  decisions.  He  is,  of  course,  j 
the  poet  of  the  people,  and  manly  Hoo-  j 
sier  eyes  are  wet  at  the  mere  thought 
of  his  rhymes,  which  are  sweet  and  ten- 
der and  precious.  There’s  a good  deal  j 
about  “home”  and  “mother,”  and 
babies  are  mentioned  favorably,  for 
they  exclaim,  “ ’Wight  papa  a some- 
zings.”  No  wonder  that  an  eminent  j 
critic,  in  speaking  of  a poem  read  by 
the  Judge  in  the  alien  town  of  Bing- 
hamton. N.  Y.,  bursts  into  a glorious 
imitation  of  a celebrated  passage  in 
Aeschylus:  "The  news  of  the  Judge’s 

complete  and  rare  victory  was  flashed 
over  the  wires  to  Anderson,  and  from 
Anderson  to  Indianapolis,  and  from 
Indianapolis  to  Terra  Haute,  until  the 
whole  State  reverberated  with  the  name 
of  Alfred  Ellison.” 


We  are  very  sorry  that  Mr.  Paur 
saw  fit  to  break  through  his  customary 
reserve,  and  talk  freely  about  griev- 
ances real  or  alleged.  In  his  speech 
to  the  orchestra,  he  is  reported  as  say- 
ing, “It  fills  me  with  pride  and  with 
great  gratitude  toward  you,  gentlemen, 
that  I have  succeeded  in  leading  you 
to  these  triumphs  in  spite  of  the  many 
animosities  from  within  and  without.”  j 
What  did  he  mean  by  “the  many  ani-  i 
mosities  from  within?”  Surely  he  did 
not  mean  the  orchestra,  for  he  thanked 
the  members  in  the  same  sentence. 
Surely  he  did  not  mean  that  the  man- 
agement was  unfriendly.  Nor  did  he 
allude  to  the  newspapers  of  this  town, 
for  he  has  been  most  kindly  treated  by 
them  ever  since  his  arrival.  The  con- 
certs led  by  him  have  been  criticised 
freely,  for  even  Mr.  Paur  is  mortal; 
but  never  has  there  been  In  Boston 
any  newspaper  “opposition”  to  him  as 
man  or  conductor. 


Mr.  Paur  said  further:  “It  has  here- 
tofore nearly  always  been  my  experi- 
ence that  wherever  I went  I at  first 
met  opposition,  and  sometimes  very  bit- 
ter opposition,  but  I have  thus  far  al- 
ways succeeded  in  overcoming  It  In 
time,  and  I am  proud  to  say  that  my 
leaving  has  always  been  sincerely  re- 
gretted, and  there  was  a general  de- 
sire that  I should  remain.”  Oh.  Mr. 
Paur!  Why  did  you  thus  bare  your 
manly  breast  to  the  public?  We  are 
sorry,  sincerely  sorry  that  you  do  not 
seem  to  realize  the  value  of  peace  and 
quietness. 


“A  friend  who  held  a consultation 
with  Moody  Merrill  says  that  du-ing 
three  years’  absence  from  the  United 
States  Mr  Mfrriil  has  spent  most  of  I is 
time  in  South  America,  where  his  life 
did  not  preve  profitable.”  This  speaks 
volumes  for  the  business  sagacity  of 
the  South  Americans. 


F.  H.  M.  writes  to  the  Journal  in  an-  ; 
swer  to  our  question  about  the  modern 


Here  is  the  climax  of  Mr.  Fuller’s 
burlesque  of  Ibsen  ln  “The  Puppett 
Booth.”  The  heroine  is  a pyromaniac 
and  hates  everybody.  She  burns  her 
husband’s  work  on  the  Etruscan  civili- 
zation and  the  children  set  the  house  on 
fire. 

“Hilda  (with  a shriek  of  triumph) — 
Ha!  what  did  I tell  you?  They  are  not  i 
your  children,  but  mine— they  would  not  1 
go  to  the  mill  pond  either.  A torch,  a 
’torch!  I -would  give  the  world  for  a 
torch!  (She  crosses  over  to  the  lamp.) 
Give  me  two — one  for  each  hand!  Give 
me  twenty— give  me  a hundred!  (She 
seizes  the  lamp.)  Wait,  Oscar,  you 
have  never  seen  me  lovelier.  You  have 
never  appreciated  me— you  have 

thoughts  only  of  the  desk.  And  now  it 
}s  too  late— I am  forever  beyond  your 
reach.  (To  the  pastor  and  the  doctor.) 
tao,  you  wretched  posers,  go;  it  Is  you 
and  your  likes  that  have  helped  to  drive 
me  upon  my  fate.  (They  move  toward 
the  doorway.)  And  now! 

“(She  swings  the  lamp  in  a fiery  circle 
round  her  head,  then  hurls  it  violently 
into  the  midst  of  her  husband’s  desk, 
where  it  explodes.  In  an  instant  he 
room,  with  everything  in  it,  is  flecked 
and  spotted  with  a spray  of  burning 
oil.  At  the  same  time  flames  burst 
through  the  ceiling.) 

“Hilda  (on  fire  as  she  runs  round 
and  round  the  room) — Life  Is  too  dull 
to  live;  this  is  the  only  true  way  to 
die! 

“(The  room  fills  with  thick  smoke 
and  the  fate  of  the  remaining  person- 
ages is  left  altogether  to  surmise.)” 

Hm  i ^ b 

The  money-maker  must  stick  to  his  work,  j 
By  the  time  he  has  made  his  money  he  is  | 
unfit  for  anything  beyond,  and  may  just  j 
as  well  remain  in  harness  to  the  end  of  his  . 
days.  What  time  has  such  a man  for  the 
gratification  of  either  his  low’er  or  his  higher  j 
instinct?  Even  if  he  resolutely  allows  him-  j 
self  a summer  holiday,  he  is  usually  dragged 
by  his  wife  and  daughters  to  Paris.  There  j 
he  lives  at  the  grandest  of  hotels,  and  drinks  j 
the  rascalliest  of  wines  at  the  highest  of  i 
prices.  He  meets  his  cronies,  and  they 
converse  together,  chatting  lightly  on  the 
price  of  railway  shares;  he  is  happy,  even 
as  a tortoise  is  happy.  He  is  a reasoning 
animal,  but  has  lost  his  instincts. 

Our  old  friend,  “Pro  Bono  Publico,” 

Is  well  enough  to  be  out.  Yesterday  he 
appeared  in  the  columns  of  a local  con- 
temporary. Physically,  he  is  strong 
enough  to  lift  such  words  as  “historic- 


ity"  wlih  comparative  ease,  fcu't'-rfion " 
tally  he  shows  unmistakable  signs  of 
his  age:  to  use  a felicitous  English 
phrase,  he  Is  dotty  in  the  crumpet.  He 
wishes  the  Bulflneh  front  destroyed  be- 
cause "no  State  has  a better  location 
for  its  best  representative  building.” 
(There  was  a time  when  "Pro  Bono  Pub- 
lico," "Senex"  and  “Veritas”  saved  the 
country  at  least  once  a week.  But  they 
did  not  then  dabble  in  architectural 
.matters. 

That  the  Italian  music  critic  is  not 
unacquainted  with  the  gentle  art  of 
.roasting  is  shown  by  this  extract  from 
'Fanfulla:  "Signora  Carafa  sang  Lucia 
| |on  Wednesday  evening.  The  results 
were  not  very  serious,  except  to  her 
| |frlends.  It  was  an  admirable  object 
lesson  to  young  students  who  may  have 
Ibeen  present,  for  her  singing  illustrated 
every  vice  that  it  is  imperative  to  avoid 
•In  vocal  art.  But  who  is  going  to  pay 
the  dentist’s  bills  of  those  who  made 
itheir  teeth  loose  by  the  vigor  of  their 
hissing?” 


Notes  and  Queries  says  in  regard  to 
the  phrase,  “facing  the  music,"  "this 
lallly  expression  which  has  become  popu- 
dar  of  late  Is  a metaphor,  apparently, 
,from  the  language  of  military  riding. 
When  a horse  is  young  to  his  work.  It 
Us  one  of  the  difficulties  of  his  rider  to 
get  him  to  ‘face’  the  regimental  band.” 
This  phrase  is  American  by  birth,  and 
,of  most  respectable  age.  Eenimore 
Cooper  derived  it  from  the  green  room, 
whence  actors  go  on  the  boards  and 
'literally  face  the  music.  Another  traces 
ii  to  militia  musters.  Still  another  de- 
rives it  from  drumming  out  of  the 
army. 

POPS  BEGIN. 


Promenade  Concerts  Open 
at  Music  Hall. 


Apropos  of  dentists,  we  are  told  that 
!«  decree  has  been  issued  in  Berlin  “pro- 
ihibiting  the  use  by  American  dentists 
of  a title  upon  their  cards  or  door  plates 
|unless  they  hold  Prussian  certificates.’’ 
This  Is  vague.  What  does  “title”  mean? 
(That  Mr.  Tushmakor  will  not  be  al- 
lowed to  call  himself  Doctor?  Or  that 
he  must  show  an  affidavit  to  prove  that 
‘he  has  been  ennobled? 

American  dentists  have  for  years 
(been  heldi  in  esteem  in  European  cities. 
A famous  one  in  Paris  saved  the  life 
ns  well  as  the  teeth  of  the  unfortunate 
[EugSnie.  There  was  one  ift  Berlin  who 
took  all  manner  of  liberties  with  the 
mouth  of  Bismarck,  and  was  blessed 
(for  it  and  liberally  paid.  There  was 
one  in  Dresden  who  bored  holes  in  the 
teeth  of  the  Wagner  family  and  the 
[Emperor  Franz  Joseph.  Every  summer 
he  would  make  long  trips  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dental  Investigation  into  royal 
Ijaws.  And  there  was  a dentist  in  Rome, 
a man  of  amazing  skill,  who  was  feared 
by  . traveling  Americans  in  need  of  re- 
pairs, although  they  snapped  their  fin- 
gers at  ordinary  banditti. 


Naturally  the  German  dentists,  that 
were  conservative  in  treatment,  I.  e., 
•believers  in  the  application  of  a hot 
raisin  to  an  aching  tooth  until  the  pain 
was  such  that  the  tooth  was  yanked 
lout  by  an  exhibition  of  violent  muscu- 
larity, were  jealous  of  the  fees  demand- 
ed and  received  by  their  American  col- 
leagues. There  were  young  Germans 
jWho  had  the  good  sense  to  come  to  this 
'country  and  study  dentistry.  They  were 
proud  of  their  diplomas,  and  they  usu- 
ally prospered  after  their  return.  And 
.there  were  some  German  American 
dentists  who  never  left  the  Fatherland. 
iNo  doubt  this  order  in  Berlin  is  not 
without  jealous  cause. 

Mr.  James  Huneker  was  not  dazzled 
' iby  the  glory  of  the  constellation  in 
I "The  Rivals”  so  that  he  forgot  his  * 
I sanity  and  sense  of  humor.  On  the 
1 contrary,  he  numbered  the  stars  and 
Inquired  curiously  into  their  candle 
power.  This  is  the  way  he  talked  about 
1 Ithem  to  the  Sunday  Advertiser  (N.  Y.) 
class  In  theatrical  astronomy:  “Truly 
the  performance  last  Thursday  after- 
noon at  the  American  Theatre  reminded 
me  of  an  orchestra  without  a leader. 
[There  were  some  fine  artists  In  the  or- 
chestra, but  they  played  as  they 
pleased,  and  all  the  polite  talk  about 
a harmonious  ensemble  must  be  taken  , 
with  the  usual  critical  pinch  of  salt,  j 
([There  was  Mr.  Frank  Wilson,  who  was 
;the  bassoon  of  the  band.  As  David  he  • 
played  to  the  gallery,  and  had  his 
Erminie  arms  and  Merry  Monarch  I 
gurgle  with  him.  His  accent  was  an 
Lodd  melange,  his  laugh  almost  African. 

( |l  liked  far  better  De  Wolf  Hopper  last  [ 
■year.  Then  the  Tabers  were  simply  not 
playing  in  the  right  key.  Of  the  de- 
lightful artificial  other  century  touch 
they  were  not  conscious.  In  that  Mrs. 
(Drew  is  so  great.  I didn’t  fancy  Fanny 
•Rice  either.  Too  modern,  more  than 
modern— yesterday,  this  afternoon  and 
the  afternoon  of  upper  Broadway.  Mr. 
Crane  was  ill  at  ease,  and  frankly  the 
j jtwo  'people  who  pleased  me  most  were 
I 'the  Holland  brothers.  Naturally  I ex- 
| cept  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mrs.  Drew.  Ideal 
f:'  casts  are  not  always  ideally  cast.  In 
| an  orchestra,  if  all  the  instruments  try 
I ito  play  solo  at  once,  the  music  is  i 
[frayed.  With  several  exceptions,  every 
ffl  one  last  Thursday  afternoon  tried  to 
W play  solo,  and  so  the  ensemble  had  to 
« take  care  of  itself,  and  with  the  usual 
e.  (result.” 

It  

We  spoke  the  other  day  about  the  sil- 
liness of  the  average  Englishing  of  a 
J libretto.  Mr.  Runciman  of  the  Satur- 
day Review  has  been  moved  to  righteous 
Indignation:  "The  language  of  ‘Carmen’ 
and  ’Faust’  and  ’Lohengrin’  reminded 
[me  of  a lawyer’s  letter.  It  is,  of  course, 
difficult  to  fit  new  words,  conveying  thei 
same  meaning,  to  the  original  notes; 
Ibut  surely  when  two  phrases  would 
suit  equally  well,  it  is  not  imperative 
Ithat  the  ugliest  and  silliest  should  he 
selected  in  every  case.  At  present,  the 
Irnain,  indeed  the  only,  objection  to 
English  opera  is  that  it  is  sung  in  Eng- 
lish." 


The  eleventh  season  of  the  Promenade 
Concerts  opened  last  evening  In  Music 
Hall,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  F. 
R.  Comeo.  Mr.  Max  Zach  of  the  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  made  his  d6but  as  a 
conductor  at  these  concerts.  The  pro- 


I gram  was  as’follows: 

Polonaise  in  E Liszt 

Overture.  "Merry  Wives  of  Windsor" 

Nicolai 

Waltz.  "Freut  euch  des  Lcbens." 

Joh.  Strauss 

Selection.  "Aida,” Verdi 

Scenes  Pittoresuues  Massenet 

a.  March. 

b.  Air  de  Ballet. 

c.  Aneelus. 

d.  Fete  Boheme. 

Narcissus  Ethelbcrt  Nevin 

Adagio  and  Gavotte  (for  string  orches- 
tra)   Bach 

Hungarian  Rhapsody  in  F Liszt 

Overture.  "Si  j’etais  Roi" Adam 

Waltz,  "Grubenlichter" Zeller 

Mazourka.  "La  Mousme"  Gane 

March,  "Am  I a Wizard?"  from  "The 

Wizard  of  the  Nile" Victor  Herbert 

(First  time.) 

I 'William  Maginn,  in  one  of  his  max- 
1 ims,  pregnant  with  thought,  which  was 
• the  result  of  keen  observation  and  rich 
personal  experience,  exclaimed  with  ad- 
amantine conviction,  “As  to  the  beauti- 
ful mutual  adaptation  of  cold1  rum  and 


cold  water,  that  is  beyond  all  praise, 

I and  indeed  forms  a theme  of  never- 


ceasing  admiration,  being  one  of  Na- 
ture’s most  expuisite  achievements.” 

This  beautiful  mutual  adaptation  is 
also  to  be  observed  in  the  relations 
of  beer  and  music.  It  is  true  that  cli- 
mate enters  as  a factor  in  this  latter 
problem  in  proportion.  In  Munich,  for  in- 
stance, nature  inspires  fierce  thirst,  but 
there  is  no  city  where  thirst  may  be  as 
easily,  nutritiously  and  cheaply  slaked. 
And  everyone  knows  that  Munich  is  a 
) very  musical  town. 

[ Articles  on  the  singular  relations  be- 
tween eating,  drinking  and:  music  have 
already  appeared  in  the  Journal,  and 
it.  is  not  now  necessary  to  repeat  the 
statements  and  the  list  of  historical 
precedents  contained  therein.  It  is  true 
that  Hoffmann  in  his  advice  to  com- 
posers as  to  the  proper  beverage  to 
inspire  an  anthem,  a symphony,  or  an 
opera  did  not  mention  beer.  But  Hoff- 
mann was  a wine-btbber  and  l'antasti- 
! cal.  It  is  true  that  Nietzsche  deplores 
1 the  entrance  of  beer  into  German 
thought,  including  music,  hut  poor 
Nietzsche  is  in  the  mad  house.  Not 
without  reason  does  beer  enter  largely  1 
into  the  pleasure  at  the  Pops.  As  the 
evening  wears  along,  even  comparative- 
ly poor  music  seems  interesting,  and 
| no  doubt  the  Dead  March  in  Saul  would 
not  depress  beyond  recovery. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  weather 
did  not  join  heartily  in  the  spirit  of  last 
evening.  For,  although  we  have  known 
cases  where  beer  and  music  were  en- 
joyed with  snow  upon  the  ground,  yet 
there  must  be  natural  atmospheric 
warm-h  to  induce  full,  careless  glee, 
which,  as  the  music  sounds,  forgets  the 
past  and  recks  not  of  the  morrow.  Nev- 
ertheless, there  was  honest  pleasure,  if 
it  was  taken  a little  sedately.  Then  it  \ 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  many  pres-  i 
ent  have  not  yet  shaken  off  the  influ-  : 
ence  of  the  Symphony  concerts.  They  | 
felt  that  it  would  be  indecorous  to  speak 
or  laugh  during  the  performance  of  a 
piece.  They  missed  the  program  books 
with  the  learned  explanations  of  the 
construction;  they  had  no  clue  as  to  the 
appearance  of  a clarinet  cadenza  or  the 
conclusion  theme.  Ingenious  young  men 
in  Boston  give  lectures  during  the  win- 


ter preparatory  lectures  for  the  com- 
prehension of  the  symphonies.  Mighl 
it  not  oe  a good  thing  for  someone  tc 
give  a course  of  lectures  on  the  "Art  ol 
Hearing  Light  Music?" 

SP1  Pr0P0se  to  criticise  the  con- 
cert.  These  concerts  are  not  to  be 
criticised,  they  are  to  be  thoughtlesslv 
enjoyed.  The  merits  of  the  excellent 
musicians  are  well  known.  The  taste 
and  the  good  sense  of  Mr,  Zach  are 
also  known.  When  he  said  to  a Journal 
man  that  he  did  not  propose  in  his 
capacity  as  conductor  to  "educate  the 
audience,"  ho  struck  the  keynote.  Must 
there  always  be  this  cant  about  edu- 
cation? Must  people  be  expected  to 
listen  to  music  as  though  they  were  to 
pass  an  examination  before  leaving  the 
hall.  There  are  some  otherwise  esti- 
mable persons  who  unconsciously  war 
against  music  by  insisting  on  its  educa- 
tional advantages.  No,  Mr.  Zach  is 
right;  and  may  he  have  the  courage 
to  stick  to  his  resolution.  Let  there 
be  at  these  concerts  dance  tunes  that 
inspire  gaiety,  marches  that  fill  the 
breasts  of  the  timid  with  jingoism- 


overtures  and  pot-pouris  that  recall 
pleasant  memories  of  the  opera;  and  let 
there  be  tender,  romantic  melodies  that 
bring  the  young  men  and  the  maidens 
closer  together  and  renew  the  youth  of 
sedate  couples  who  have  almost  for- 
gotten that  they  once  looked  at  the 
moon  and  were  most  eloquent  when 


[they  were  silent . Let  there  he  frame 
| pleasure  instead  of  the  pretence.  Let 

i the i o [ be  love-glances,  whether  the  emo- 
tlon  *?G  hke  froth  or  smoke,  or  as  sub- 
! stunt ] al  as  the  sandwiches  should  he. 
Let  there  bo  jest  and  laughter  without 
the  thought  or  creditors  or  harassing 
domesticity.  This  is  the  true  education 
j that  should  follow  the  waving  of  the 
baton  held  intelligently  by  Mr.  Zach. 

Philip  Halic, 


! Mrs.  R.  R.  writes  to  the  Journal  as 
j follows;  "I  noticed  the  other  day  in 
,a  New  York  paper  that  the  Superin- 
[tendent  of  the  Kings  County  Jail  with 
hundreds  of  prisoners  was  trying  to 
organize  a choir  because  he  believes 
Ithat  music  has  a moral  effect  on  the 
• convicts.  He  found  some  singers,  one 
coinetist,  and  a very  large  number  of 
church  organists.  Now,  why  is  it  that 
(there  were  so  many  organists?  Does 
|playing  a church  organ  spoil  a man’s 
[disposition  and  corrupt  his  character? 
Arc  most  organists  fierce,  bad  men? 
My  daughter  is  engaged  to  the  organist 
[ of  our  church,  and  I would  really  like 
j [■to  have  these  questions  answered,  for  I 
don’t  know  what  to  do,  I am  that  wor- 
ried." 


. We  should  prefer  to  lay  this  matter 
jbefore  the  Earnest  Student  of  Sociolo- 
gy, but  he  is  in  New  York  studying  the 
j Fleming  trial;  and  as  Mrs.  R.  wishes 
j these  questions  settled  before  her 
daughter  returns  "from  a visit  to  her 
(aunt,"  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  answer  at 
‘once. 

There  was  a time  when  organists 
I were  held  in  disrepute,  as  a godless  set  j 
I of  maltworms  and  winebibbers.  Thus  I 
we  find  the  Rev.  Arthur  Bedford  pro- 
itesting  in  1711  against  them: 

"They  who  guide  the  Congregation  in  Sing- 
ing Praises  to  God,  do  afterwards  compose 
• tunes  for  the  Synagogues  of  Satan,  revel  at 
p Tavern  or  an  Ale-house,  in  Serving  the 
'Devil;  and  teach  such  Songs  as  are  Incen- 
tives to  profaneness,  Atheism,  and  De- 
bauchery.” 



But  the  times  have  changed,  and 
organists  are  now  held  in  high  repute. 
Cast  your  eyes  about  Boston,  Mrs.  R. 
There  is  Mr.  Samuel  Carr,  organist  of 
the  New  Old  South.  He  is  not  only 
(Intrusted  with  the  organ;  he  is  Trustee 
lef  large  estates  and  the  Public  Library; 
truly  a sober,  godly  man;  an  amateur 
organist,  it  is  true,  but  still  an  organist. 
There  is  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang,  organist  of 
King’s  Chapel,  a man  of  as  blameless 
1 (life  as  that  of  the  Ethiopians  visited  by 
[the  Grecian  deities.  He  does  not  drink 
: ‘or  swear  or  gamble,  neither  does  he 
[ ,.use  tobacco  in  any  form.  If  the  young 
man  you  mention  is  his  pupil,  do  not 
.hesitate  a moment,  for  he  will  prosper 
in  his  business,  and  he  may  by  the 
itime  he  is  50  or  60  lead  all  the  singing 
[societies  in  town.  We  cite  names  at 
j random.  _ There  are  others. 

Pianists  and  composers  are  apt  to  be 
i , irritable.  Fiddlers  are  inclined  toward 
| poker.  Oboe  players  have  an  unfortu- 
nate tendency  to  go  mad,  and  Mr.  de 
[Ribas  is  a rare  excejHion.  We  do  not 
[believe  that  any  eornetist  can  be  a j 
‘really  good  man.  But  organists,  as  a ‘ 
rule,  are  meek,  obedient  and  industri- 
ous, the  very  timber  out  of  which  model 
r-ons-in-law  are  made.  We  do  not  un- 
derstand the  statement  to  which  you 
refer,  and  we  do  not  believe  it. 

It  is  a pleasure  to  learn  that  Boston 
(Painters  have  succeeded  practically  in 
• establishing  the  uniform  rate  of  $2  50 
per  day  of  eight  hours.  Let  us  hear  I 
no  more  of  the  indifference  of  this  city  | 
(to  art.  Let  us  hear  no  more  of  artists  [ 
"who  have  been  obliged  to  go  to  New 
York." 


Although  the  trial  of  Mrs.  Fleming 
, comes  at  the  end  of  the  theatrical  sea- 
son in  New  York,  there  is  a prospect 
of  brilliant  audiences;  for  a contempo-  ] 
j rary  assures  us  that  the  trial  promises 
to  be  even  more  interesting  than  that 
,of  Carlyle  W.  Harris.  The  motive  of  • 
J ithe  District  Attorney’s  play  is  the  in- 
i troduction  of  poison  into  a dish  of  clam 
j ‘chowder.  The  celebrated  actor.  Dr. 

1 .O’Sullivan,  is  specially  engaged  for  this 
season. 

Mr.  H.  W.  J.  Ham  of  Georgia  is 
spoken  of  as  the  coiner  of  the  term 
"snolly-goster.”  This  word  vtas  known 
before  this  particular  ham  entered  the  ] 
i smoke  house  of  the  world.  It  is  found  | 
(in  Dan  Emmett’s  "Black  Brigade,”  a 
isong  that  dates  back  to  the  early  days  , 
of  the  Civil  War,  and  was  for  a long  j 
time  sung  by  college  glee  clubs. 

"We  am  de  snoliy-gosters 
Gwine  to  join  the  Union 
And  we  labs  deems  River  oysters." 

The  name  of  H.  C.  Bunner  first  ap- 
peared at  the  head  of  the  editorial 
(columns  in  Puck  as  “managing  editor,” 
„May  1,  1878.  Puck,  the  English  Puck, 
■was  first  published  in  March,  1877.  This 
(man  of  fine  taste,  delicate  humor,  true 
poetic  feeling  and  sound  American  sense 
mas  a mighty  influence  in  shaping  the 
(policy  of  the  paper.  The  volumes  of 
Fuck  are  a monument  to  his  versatility 
fit  seems  hardly  possible  that  the  author 
of  the  parodies  by  "V.  Hugo  Dusenbury 
I Professional  Poet,”  was  the  man  who 
wrote  the  verses  in  memory  of  Grant 
•the  fearless  nolitical  leaders,  and  the 


.noble  prose  tribute  to  Gar  Hem,  tin-  week 
|of  his  assassination.  Nor  was  his  In- 
dustry confined  to  Puck.  His  novels, 
short  stories,  graceful  verse  displayed 
ithe  scholar,  the  gentle  humorist,  1 lie 
patriot,  and  above  all  the  honest,  brave, 
good  man  who  loved  humanity  without 
thought  o£  race  or  creed. 


On  the  13th  of  May,  1888,  Mr.  de  Gon- 
eourt,  whom  by  the  way  we  have  not  ! 
keen  for  several  days,  listened  to  this 
istory  as  told  by  Mr.  Hayashl  of  Japan 
as  they  looked  at  the  pictures  by  Out- 
lamaro.  "You  see  this  actor  who  is 
slashing  at  his  abdomen.  It’s  a pic- 
ture of  something  that  really  happened. 
He  was  a famous  actor,  engaged  for 
,a  special  company  and  for  that  alone. 
His  mother-in-law,  who  had  influence 
over  him.  made  an  engagement  in  his 
‘name  for  him  to  appear  at.  Yeddo,  and 
she  received  tin-  salary  in  advance. 
Just  as  he  was  about  to  make  his  ; 
diRntt  he  was  reproached  for  his  breach 
of  faith.  In  the  first  performance 
where  he  was  to  feign  a hara  klri,  he 
actually  achieved  it.” 

~hl  (L~,  / </,  ' C[ 


You  probably  remember  the  scene  in 
one  of  Zola's  novels  where,  after  the 
rich  old  man  of  the  village  has  distrib- 
uted his  property  among  his  children 
on  condition  that  he  should  live  with 
them  in  turn  the  rest  of  his  life,  there 
Is  an  angry  debate  of  the  sons  and 
the  daughters  as  to  whether  the  father 
should  be  allowed  sugar  in  his  coffee. 

Now  listen  to  this  tale  of  local  and 
contemporaneous  interest.  A woman  in 
humble  circumstances  became  the  Wife 
of  a rich  man.  She  lives  in  what  is 
described  by  some  as  “an  elegant  man- 
sion.” She  has  troops  of  servants, 
horses  and  carriages,  jewels,  fine 
drosses,  pictures  selected  by  an  al- 
leged expert,  who  takes  an  un- 
doubted commission.  She  is  able  to  en- 
joy to  her  heart’s  desire  the  so-called  ‘ 
advantages  of  large  wealth.  Not  long 
ego  her  mother  grew  feeble  and  finally 
she  was  unable  to  take  care  of  herself. 
iWas  there  a room  in  the  spacious  house 
for  the  old  woman  who  had  always 
been  a tender  mother? 

The  daughter  went  to  the  head  of  a j 
home,  retreat  or  asylum— call  it  what 
you  will— for  aged  and  destitute  women. 
There  was  natural  surprise  on  one  side;  [ 
there  was  this  explanation  on  the  other; 
"My  mother  is  of  course  my  mother, 
and  I do  not  wish  her  to  suffer.  But  I 
can't  have  her  in  my  house,  for  she 
does  not  always  use  good  grammar, 
and  we  would  none  of  us  be  at  ease 
if  she  were  at  table  with  us.  It  .is  bet- 
ter for  her  to  be  here.”  Then  there 
was  talk  about  terms.  There  was  miser- 
ly haggling  on  the  part  of  the  daughter. 
Little  comforts  that  were  thought  too 
dear  were  to  be  denied  the  mother, 
who  was  admitted  finally  to  the  insti- 
tution as  though  she  were  friendless, 
unprotected,  enabled  to  keep  soul  and 
body  together  only  because  calculating 
charity  was  doled  out  to  her. 


They  that  had  the  pleasure  and  the 
pain  of  hearing  opera  the  last  two  sea- 
sons in  Mechanics’  Building  remember 
the  striking  beauty  of  a chorus  girl, 
who  looked  like  Carmen  and  was  known 
popularly  as  Miss  Fresh,  although  her 
real  name  is  Helen  White.  It  is  said 
that  several  of  the  leading  male  sing- 
ers were  enamored  of  her;  but,  knowing 
the  instability  of  such  affection,  she 
gave  her  heart  to  Mr.  Lionel  Mapleson, 
the  librarian  of  the  company,  and  the 
engagement  is  announced. 

Now  that  Mr.  Kipling’s  bungalow 
may  be  put  upon  the  market,  let  us 
consider  the  meaning  of  the  word 
“bungalow.”  The  term  is  an  adapta- 
tion of  the  Hindustani  “bangla,”  which 
is  understood  to  be  identical  with  the 
adjective  of  the  same  form,  meaning 
"belonging  to  Bengal.”  The  real  bunga- 
low is  a one-storied  house  (or  tempo- 
rary building,  e.  g.,  a summer  house), 
lightly  built,  usually  with  a thatched 
roof.  The  first  appearance  of  this  word 
In  English  was  in  1676,  when  it  was 
spelled  "bungales”  in  the  plural  form. 


We  should  be  sorry  if  Mr.  Kipling 
carries  out  his  threat  of  shaking  the 
dust  of  Vermont  from  his  shoes,  for  we 
are  fond  of  the  State  in  spite  of  its 
recent  disappointing  conduct,  and  Mr. 
Kipling  is  a picturesque  feature  of  its 
landscape.  Of  course,  if  Mr.  Kipling 
remains  obdurate,  he  will  wither  the 
fair  State  with  his  curse.  The  Green 
Mountains  will  lose  their  verdure,  and 
the  quarries  of  slate,  granite  and  mar- 
ble will  be  desolate.  A bungalow  with- 
out Kipling  will  cease  to  be  a bunga- 
low; it  will  degenerate  into  a resi- 
dence, or  possibly  fall  so  low  as  to 
be  known  as  a villa. 


Poor  Rudyard!  He  was  neither  a 
pretty  nor  a heroic  sight  on  the  witness 
stand.  And  yet  he  has  written  in  a 
bloodthristy  manner  of  daring  deeds! 
And  this  abuse  of  newspaper  men,  un- 
generous when  you  consider  how  much 
he  owes  to  the  newspapers  in  return  j 
lor  extravagant  puffery! 

He  held  in  ltefc  hand,  to  the  annoy-  ' 
ance  of  the  oth^s  in  the  street  cc 
a reeking  cigar  stub.  The  ine>-' 


blockade  came,  and  in  nervous  tones 
•he  said  to  his  friend  and  neighbor:  “I 
have  never  had  time  in  my  life  to  smoke 
the  whole  of  a cigar.”  There  he  sat 
with  strained  features  and  limbs,  fret- 
ting on  account  of  the  enforced  inaction 
—poor  victim  of  American  hurry.  He 
will  never  know  rest  until  he  is  coffined 
before  his  time. 

This  reminds  us  that  the  last  Century 
contains  an  admirable  article  on  the 
Increase  of  nervous  diseases  by  our 
esteemed  fellow-townsman,  Dr.  Philip 
Coombs  Knapp.  But  will  nine  readers 
out  of  ten  consider  it  carefully,  digest 
It,  and  profit  thereby?  There  is  gulping 
even  in  reading.  « 


Mr.  Max  Deutsch  asks  the  Musical 
Courier  (New  York)  why  Paderewski 
was  not  as  highly  praised  by  it  this 
season  as  during  his  first  engagement.  I 
To  which  the  Courier  makes  this  ! 
eminently  sensible  reply:  "When  Pad- 

erewski was  first  heard  here  his  work 


was  not  only  better  than  it  now  is,  but 
his  personality  was  a novelty.  He  has 
steadily  degenerated,  because  of  the 
wholesale  adulation  lavished  upon  him, 
and  because  of  his  eagerness  to  acquire 
wealth  rapidly.  When  he  gets  rid  of 
the  money  earned  during  the  last  tour 
he  will  return  (o  America  for  more. 
Perhaps  then  his  audiences  will  be  more 
critical,  or  perhaps  the  Paderewski  fad  : 
will  be  dead.  Who  can  tell?” 

l J 


! First  Performance  Here  of  “A  War- 
i Time  Wedding"  at  the  Tremont 
Theatre  by  the  Bostonians— A 
Dull  and  Commonplace  Opera. 

"A  War-Time  Wedding,”  an  opera  in 
three  acts,  text  by  C.  T.  Dazey  and  Os- 
car Weil,  music  by  Oscar  Weil,  was 
produced  last  evening  for  the  first  time 
in  Boston  by  the  Bostonians  at  the  Tre- 
mont Theatre.  Mr.  Studley  was  the 
conductor.  The  cast  was  as  follows: 

Ramon  Falcon W.  H.  MacDonald 

Felipe Eugene  Cowles 

Don  Diego  D'Alvarez C.  E.  Landle 

Capt.  Seiden Harold  Blake 

Ezra  Stebblns H.  C.  Barnabee 

Martquita  Mason Helen  Bertram 

Anita Alice  Neilsen 

Teresa Jessie  B.  Davis 

The  opera  was  undoubtedly  written 
originally  without  thought  of  Mr.  Bar- 
nabee, for  the  comic  element  which  he 
Is  supposed  to  supply  is  dragged  in  by 
the  heels,  and  it  works  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  opera.  Much  time  is 
wasted,  the  story  is  well  nigh  forgot- 
ten, while  Mr.  Barnabee  plods  through 
a dreary  routine  of  laborious  merry- 
making, which  includes  a revival  of  the 
ditty  entitled  “The  Cork  Leg.”  This 
song,  by  the  way,  was  the  foundation 
of  the  singer’s  claims  as  a humorist, 
and,  perhaps,  it  was  well  that  the  earn- 
est student  of  sociology  should  have 
had  an  opportunity  last  night  of  knowing 
how  easily  a man  may  acquire  a repu- 
tation. It  Is  only  fair  to  say  that  the 
song  was  applauded  as  heartily  as  it 
was  in  the  sixties.  But  even  this  did 
not  persuade  me  that  Mr.  Barnabee 
is  a comedian.  He  has  no  facial  va- 
riety; his  gestures  are  without  mean- 
ing; his  voice  is  rigid  in  expression; 
he  is  always  Mr.  Barnabee,  and  for  this 
reason  no  doubt  he  is  dear  to  many 
who  would  be  disappointed  if  they  did 
not  recognize  him  at  a glance,  and 
would  be  dumfounded  if  he  were  to 
show  perplexing  versatility. 

The  story  is  an  old  one  that  with 
slight  variations  is  known  to  all  stu- 
dents and  frequenters  of  melodrama. 
The  treacherous  Falcon,  the  deceived 
woman  who  loves  him,  the  faithful 
halfbreed,  the  girl  with  property  cov- 
eted by  the  villain  and  won  by  the  hon- 
est soldier  who  rescues  her,  the  final 
stabbing;— all  these  are  part  and  par- 
cel of  entertainments  in  which  the  scene 
varies  while  the  characters  are  theatri- 
cally eternal.  Although  this  story  is  told 
with  little  force,  it  might  serve  if  the 
music  were  more  original  or  dramatic. 
As  it  is,  the  book  seems  dull  and  long 
drawn  out. 

The  music  suggests  often  the  thought 
of  a composer  who,  having  considerable 
technique,  nevertheless  for  some  reason 
or  other  is  not  able  to  strike  twelve 
when  the  hands  point  the  hour.  It  also 
frequently  recalls  the  thoughts  of  other 
composers.  Thus  Teresa  in  the  third 
act  repeats  in  a dramatic  moment  a j 
famous  phrase  of  Turiddu  in  the  duet  , 
with  Santuzza.  This  instance  is  not  ■ 
alone.  But  leave  the  question  of  remi- 
niscences untouched,  and  the  music  still, 
for  the  most  part,  seems  futile.  The  I 
opening  scene,  the  ensemble  that  begins 
with  the  Ave  Maria  in  the  first  act,  and 
the  duet  between  Falcon  and  Felipe 
in  the  third  are  the  most  distinguished 
numbers  of  the  opera. 

The  greater  part  of  ihb  music  shows 
fluency,  fatal  fluency.  There  are  melo- 
dious passages,  but  they  lead  to  no 
definite  end.  There  is  fuming,  there  is 
fretting,  there  is  clamor  that  hits  the 
sky,  but  there  are  few  sure  dramatic 
touches,  there  is  little  genuine,  fresh, 
spontaneous  melody.  The  duet  between 
Falcon  and  Teresa  misses  the  mark 
completely.  It  rambles  on  and  on, 
without  reaching  by  degrees  an  irre- 
sistible climax.  Mr.  Weil  is  suavely 
lyrical  when  he  should  be  most  dra- 
matic, and  his  solos  are,  in  the  main, 
such  as  are  the  delight  of  London 
drawing  rooms.  When  monotonous 
music  is  added  to  a commonplace  story, 
told  at  yawn-provoking  length,  the  re- 
sult is  a hopelessly  dull  opera. 

* * * 

"he  performance  was  smooth  and 
-e,  with  the  exception  of  tire 
'aking  alluded  to  above.  Miss 
iras  the  dramatic  stuff  so  tup 


as  voice  is  concerned,  and  in  action  she 
was  more  impassioned  than  is  her  wont. 
The  performance  of  Mrs.  Davis  suf- 
fered from  exaggeration.  She  does  not 
know  the  value  of  repose  or  suggestion. 
She  is  inclined  to  mouth  and  blurt  in 
dialogue,  and  to  force  her  tones  in 
song.  When  she  wishes  to  make  a 
point,  she  knows  no  other  means  than  a 
strained  and  tumultuous  appeal.  Yet 
there  was  an  earnestness  in  her  en- 
deavor that  commanded  respect  and  at 
times  excited  admiration.  Miss  Niel- 
sen displayed  a fresh  and  pleasing  voice 
and  an  archness  that  was  free  from 
self-consciousness.  The  other  chief 
parts  were  acceptably  taken  in  a con- 
ventional manner.  The  choruses  were 
admirably  sung:,  and  the  general  per- 
formance reflected  .credit  on  the  con- 
ductor. , ..  . 

There  was  a good-sized  audience  that 
included  many  encore-fiends.  Some  of 
the  people  on  the  stage  showed  an 
eagerness  to  anticipate  the  encores  that 
was  almost  pathetic.  "A  War-Time 
Wedding”  will  be  given  tomorrow  night 
and  at  the  Saturday  matinge.  "Robin 
Hood”  will  be  given  at  the  farewell 
performance  Saturday  night. 

Philip  Halb. 

NOTE. 

Miss  Anna  Lichter,  a singer  new  to 
Boston,  made  her  debut  last  evening  as 
a member  of  the  Castle  Square  Lyric 
Stock  Company,  in  the  part  of  Mich- 
aela,  in  "Carmen."  The  young  girl, 
barely  out  of  her  tens,  and  with  an  ex- 
perience  limited  to  a single  season  with 
the  Tavary  Opera  Company,  made  an 
impression  on  the  large  audience  which 
reflected  credit  on  her  talents. 

T.  S.  writes  as  follows  to  the  Journal:  I 
"Has  the  West  End  Company  no  com- 
passion? Is  it  absolutely  without 
bowels  of  mercy?  Must  it  harass  the  ] 
citizens  of  Boston  by  night  as  well  as 
distract  it  by  day?  I am  unfortunate 
enough,  Mr.  Editor,  to  live  in  Hunting- 
ton  Avenue.  For  several  nights  it  has 
been  impossible  to  sleep  on  account  cf 
the  outrageous  noise  made  by  the 
workmen  In  laying  the  new  track. 
Hammering  and  yelling  are  heard 
through  the  night  watches.  If  strong 
men  are  driven  frantic,  how  is  it  with 
the  nervous  and  the  sick?” 


ousekeepers  in  humble  circum- 
stances, who  dread  the  look  on  the  face 
of  a husband  when  he  sees  no  varia- 
tion in  the  hideous  monotony  of  break- 
1 fast  and  dinner,  should  tempt  him  with 
this  vegetable  curry.  Of  course  the 
Ingredients  are  in  every  tenement 
j Ikitchen.  Fry  four  sliced  onions  in  two 
ounces  of  butter  till  of  a rich  golden 
brown,  then  add  a dessertspoonful  of 
good  curry  powder,  a spray  or  two  of 
jiarsley  and  thyme,  and  some  cayenne. 
Fry  this,  also,  then  add  the  strained 
juice  of  a lemon  and  half  pint  of  water  or 
nice  brown  vegetable  stock,  and  let 
this  all  cook  together  till  It  Is  well 
thickened;  then  stir  in  about  one  and 
one-half  pint  of  any  good  cooked  vege- 
tables, such  as  broccoli,  or  cauliflower 
(broken  up  small),  sliced  carrot,  flageo- 
lets. French  beans,  etc.,  according  to 
season,  and  stir  this  all  over  the  fire 
till  the  vegetables  are  quite  hot,  and 
the  sauce  has  thickened  till  they  are 
almost  dry.  Serve  with  a border  of 
plainly  boiled  rice,  garnished  with  quar- 
tered hard-boiled  eggs,  and  shredded 
cnilies. 


We  are  glad  that  T.  S.  wrote  in  this 
vein,  for  a display  of  indignation  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  cheering 
things  in  this  world.  Indeed,  were  it 
not  for  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Boffin,  we 
might  go  so  far  as  to  claim  that  anger  as 
a virtue  has  not  been  properly  appreci- 
ated for  the  last  three  centuries.  Now. 
if  T.  S.  suffers  so  keenly  from  practical 
and  applied  civilization,  why  does  he 
not  tell  his  story  to  the  West  End 
Company,  whose  constant  ambition  is 
to  please  the  public  even  against  its 
own  better  judgment.  If  the  officers 
knew  how  they  annoyed  T.  S.  we  are 
6ure  they  woujd  command  the  men  to 
work  only  between  8.30  A.  M.  and  5.30 
P.  M.,  or  if  T.  S.  Is  a late  riser  they 
no  doubt  would  postpone  the  morning 
hour  till  0.45. 

Even  if  the  officials  were  hard,  stern 
men,  T.  S.  should  not  despair.  One  be- 
comes accustomed  to  living  near  a boiler 
shop  or  a soap  factory,  to  hearing  tariff 
discussions  in  a club  or  the  piano  music 
of  Brahms. 

Now,  there  are  people  who  complain 
of  being  bored,  but  boredom  Is  only  an 
illusion.  If  you  say  to  yourself  there 
is  no  such  thing,  then  you  will  watch 
the  approach  of  old  Mr.  Auger  with  in- 
difference. As  he  adjusts  his  diamond- 
pointed  drill  and  turns  away  without 
piercing  jour  surface  you  will  actually 
delight  in  his  discomfiture.  The  bore 
only  penetrates  into  that  which  is  ca- 
pable of  being  bored. 


So  T.  S.  should  not  gnash  his  teeth 
and  shake  fists  at  the  sky  when  the 
noise  of'  clattering  iron  rails  and  heavy 
hammers  hitting  spikes  chases  sleep 
from  his  house  to  happier  quarters  in 
the  town.  Let  him  pity  the  poor  fel- 
lows that  are  obliged  to  stay  up  ail 
night,  without  excuse  of  lodge  duties 
or  without  alcoholic  amenities.  Let 
him  find  joy  in  the  discomfort  of  others. 


Then,  too,  he  should  consider  the  fu- 
ture glory  of  Huntington  Avenue.  We 
talked  yesterday  with  an  intelligent  mo- 
torman  during-  the  regular  blockade 
near  Mechanics’  Building.  It  seems  that 
the  present  dreary  street  will  be  part 
of  a park.  The  desert  shall  rejoice,  and 
blossom  as  the  rose;  it  shall  blossom 
abundantly,  and  rejoice  even  with  joy 
and  singing.  No  coarse  trucks,  no  rum- 
bling market  wagons  will  be  allowed 
there.  Song  birds  will  enliven  rare 
trees  and  shrubbery.  Perfumed  foun- 
tains will  cool  the  air.  There  will  be 
statues  of  the  directors  and  other  prom- 
inent officers  of  the  West  End  Com- 
pany. There  will  be  resting  places  on 
each  corner  with  soda  fountains  and 
fruit  stands.  And  in  stormy  weather 
awnings  will  be  stretched  over  each 
crossing.  Is  not  all  this  worth  the 
slight  annoyance  of  today? 


Scent,  a village  Inn  In  Normandy. 
Midday.  A femme  de  chambre  is 
knocking  loudly  at  the  door  of  a tired 
English  tourist. 

"Please,  monsieur,  get  up.” 

"Eh?” 

"Get  up,  monsieur,  please.” 

"What  in  thunder ?” 

“Madame  says  you  must  get  up,  mon- 
sieur. She  wants  the  sheets  to  lay  the 
tables  for  dfjeuner.” Dally  Messen- 

ger. 


The  Court  Journal,  a solemnly  and 
unintentionally  amusing  contemporary, 
announces  that  up  to  the  present  date 
only  one  woman  in  London  is  under- 
stood to  have  had  the  courage  to  take 
advantage  of  Leap  Year  privilege.  "The 
penalty  to  be  paid  by  the  man  if  he  de- 
clined the  proposed  honor  was  to  be  a 
new  dress,  and,  as  the  proposal  in  ques- 
tion was  'declined,  with  thanks,’  the 
lady  duly  received  her  consolation  prize 
in  a large  fancy  box,  which,  being 
opened,  revealed  an  elaborate  set  of 
grave  clothes.” 


1 


The  President  is  up  there  in  the  White 
House  for  you,  it  is  not  you  tv  ho  are 
here  for  him* 

The  Secretaries  act  in  their  bureaus  for  you 
— not  you  here  for  them. 


The  following  stbry  was  told  recently 
In  the  Daily  Messenger  of  Paris.  Presi- 
dent Faure,  who  is  very  economical  in  \ 
private  life,  arrived  late  the  other  night 
lat  the  ElysSe  and  apologized  to  some 
dinner  guests  whom  he  had  kept  wait- 
ing, by  explaining  that  he  could  not 
get  home  earlier  because  the  omni- 
buses were  full  at  that  hour.  We  re- 
gret to  say,  the  Dally  Messenger  in- 
dulged itself  in  the  snobbishness  of  an  j 
exclamation-point  at  the  end  of  the  I 
story. 


We  like  to  think  of  Mr.  Faure  in  the  l 
omnibus,  possibly  wedged  between  two 
|fat  women,  possibly  enjoying  the  intoxi- 
cating proximity  of  radiant  beauty, 
possibly  passing  the  time  of  day  with  a 
snuffy  priest.  We  should  think  none 
the  less  of  him  if  he  had  a cooling  lob-  I 
pter  under  his  arm  for  his  private  re- 
freshment after  he  had  shaken  off  the  ) 
cares  of  state  and  the  last  guest  had 
left  the  palace.  Thirty  years  ago  a cele- 
brated Judge  in  Northampton  was  none  i 
the  less  impressive  because  he  might  j 
Jtave  been  seen  once  a week  about  noon 
bound  homeward  with  a salt  cod,  the 
head  and  the  tail  of  which  protruded 
from  brown  paper.  And  what  is  a Presi- 
dent of  the  French  republic  in  compari- 
son with  such  an  awful  apparition  of 
dignity? 

Have  we  not  lost  in  large  measure 
the  former  simplicity  of  democratic  life? 
tn  this  same  town,  Northampton,  in  the 
early,  sixties  the  stone  mason  of  the 
village,  a descendant,  by  the  way,  of 
a Governor  of  the  State,  would  walk 
home  from  the  meeting  house  of  a Sun- 
day and  discuss  the  sermon  with  the 
lawyer  or  the  banker  or  the  rich,  idle 
iman  of  the  congregation.  They  would 
argue  familiarly,  respecting  the  opin- 
ions of  each  other.  The  next  day  the 
piason  would  work  for  the  man  with 
whom  he  had  reasoned  on  fate  and  free 
Will  and  saving  grace. 

So  in  town  meeting  the  hired  man  was 
not  afraid  to  oppose  la  measure  ad- 
vanced by  his  employer,  and  his  plain 
words  often  carried  the  day.  Was  the 
employer  angry?  He  would  say  that 
flight  after  the  chores  were  done,  “Burt, 
tyou  were  too  much  for  me.  You  made 
a capital  speech.” 

In  1855  Walt  Whitman  said,  "the 
genius  of  the  United  States  is  not  best 
or  most  in,  its  Executives  or  Legisla- 
tures nor  in  its  Ambassadors  or  authors 
or  colleges  or  churches  or  parlors,  nor 
even  in  its  newspapers  or  inventors— 
but  always  most  in  the  common  peo- 
ple.” Remember  it  is  the  President 
who  should  take  off  his  hat  to  them, 
pot  they  to  him.  And  so  we  repeat, 

we  like  to  think  of  Mr.  Faure  in  the 
omnibus;  we  should  be  the  more  pleased 
if  he  is  in  the  habit  of  riding  on  top. 


So,  too,  we  like  the  Daily  Messenger, 
when,  forgetting  social  etiquette  as  ar- 
ranged by  snobs,  it  contents  itself  with 
telling  a story  like  the  following; 

"Despairing  English  tourist  to  the 
driver  of  his  voiture:  ‘Cocher!  Arretez! 
Le  prlntemps  est  cassfi” 

"But  the  driver  drove  recklessly  on, 
heedless  of  the  broken  spring.” 


T.  S.  writes  to  the  Journifl:  "Thank 

you  for  your  advice.  I have  seen  the 
officers  of  the  West  End  Company  and 
they  treated  me  handsomely.  They  apol- 
ogized for  the  rude  noises  in  Hunting- 
ton  Avenue,  and  they  asked  If  the  lay- 
ing of  the  track  disturbed  me  while  I 
was  at  breakfast  and  dinner.” 

Dear  Transcript:  The  woman  of 

whom  we  told  a story  Thursday  would 
never  use  the  phrase  "good  English.” 
She  would  say  “good  grammar.”  Do 
you  really  think  that  nine  persons  out 
of  ten  employ  in  daily  speech  the  lan- 
guage of  a Pater? 


Consider  the  matter  of  pronunciation. 
Take  the  word  “paresis.”  There  is  only 
one  justifiable  pronunciation  of  It.  Yet 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  hundreds 
of  well  educated  men,  Including  physi- 
cians, throw  the  accent  on  the  second 
syllable,  knowing  at  the  time  that  the 
pronunciation  is  wrong. 


The  X-rays  show  that  in  a case  of  ag- 
gravated mental  Infirmity  the  patient 
has  bony  growths  on  the  unjler  side  of 
a portion  of  her  skull,  and  these 
growths  are  "similar  In  appearance  to 
a series  of  buttons.”  May  not  this  dis- 
covery lead  to  a change  In  slang?  May 
not  the  term  “buttons"  drive  out  the 
common  expression,  "wheels?” 

This  is  the  way  that  the  celebrated 
Liane  Pougy  ordered  of  her  dress- 
maker In  Paris:  “You  know  what  I like. 
You  know  what  suits  me.  Pay  atten- 
tion to  it.”  And  again:  “Make  me  a 
robe  fit  for  a queen,  and  do  not  copy 
it  for  anybody  else.”  Yet  Liane  was 
surprised  at  the  bill  presented,  so  sur- 
prised that  the  dressmaker  was  obliged 
to  bring  suit  for  recovery. 

Thomas  Nast  won  his  reputation  as  a 
caricaturist.  Now  he  is  bound  to  be 
a painter.  Some  say  he  is  still  a car- 
icaturist. 

There  was  DorA  He,  too,  was  not 
content  with  the  work  in  which  he 
excelled.  He,  too,  was  anxious  to  go 
down  to  the  ages  as  a painter.  It  is 
probable  that  his  life  was  shortened 
by  his  failure  in  ambition. 

Apropos  to  the  murder  of  the  Shah, 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  makes  a fine 
exhibition  of  the  traditional  Insular 
British  eye:  “ 'That  well-meaning  and 
amiable  potentaie’  is  the  manner  in 
which  the  defunct  Shah  of  Persia  is 
described  by  a more  or  less  inaccurate 
contemporary.  We  have  seen  the 
coffee-colored  gentleman  several  times 
and  have  been  compelled  many  times 
to  write  his  unhandy  name,  but  in 
spite  of  these  opportunities  we  failed 
to  perceive  any  marked  indications  cf 
amiability.  Of  course,  he  maV  have 
been  well  meaning  in  his  way,  but  it 
was  a most  embarrassing  way  for 
others.  For  instance,  once  when  he 
was  passing  the  famous  mosque  of 
Shah  Abdul  Azim,  near  which  he  was 
shot  yesterday,  some  of  his  soldiers 
presented  a petition  asking  that  their 
arrears  of  pay  should  be  made  good. 
The  amiable  Nasr-ed-Din,  without 
looking  at  the  petition,  issued  his 
orders  with  the  usual  placid  calm  of 
which  all  Eastern  potentates  are  own- 
ers In  fee  simple.  Most  of  the  petitioners 
were  strangled,  but  some  of  them 
merely  had  their  ears  cut  off,  after 
which  this  well-meaning  ruler  dis- 
covered that  the  unfortunates  had  done 
nothing  to  warrant  any  ill-usage.  It 
is  said  that  he  almost  expressed  sorrow 
because  he  had  permitted  his  thirst 
for  blood  to  get  in  front  of  his  thirst 
for  information." 


Vigorous  Protest  Against 
Operatic  Extortion. 


How  Long  Will  Americans  Put 
Up  With  Absurd  Prices? 


Notes  and  Comments  on  Play- 
ers, Singers  and  Pieces. 


It  is  announced  that  Messrs,  Abbey, 
Schoeffcl  & Grau  made  money  in 
grand  opera  last  season;  that  their 
company  will  visit  Boston  next  year; 
that  the  relations  between  Mr.  Walter 
Damrosch  and  them  are  friendly  to  the 
degree  of  exuberance;  that  Mr.  Dam- 
rosch will  be  able  to  give  operatic  per- 
formances in  the  Metropolitan,  New 
York;  that  he  will  bring  again  his  com- 
pany to  Boston;  that  the  rival  man- 
agers will  lend  singers  to  each  other,  so 
that  the  glory  of  an  occasion  may  be 
enlarged. 

All  this  is  delightful  to  the  opera 
lover  and  the  humanitarian.  We  hear 
nothing,  however,  of  a new  opera  house 
in  Boston.  We  hear  nothing  of  any  re- 
duction in  prices  of  admission. 


I ' 


The  prices  of  admission  are  high.  be- 
cause the  salaries  paid  by  the  mali- 
ngers are  high.  The  salaries  are  high 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  foolishness 
of  the  public.  If  the  people  should  say: 
“The  prices  are  absurd;  wo  will  not  pay 
them,”  and.  had  the  courage  to  stay 
away  from  the  opera  houses,  managers 
would  not  offer  such  extravagant  sums 
to  European  singers. 


\ This  subject  was  treated  admirably 
by  the  Musical  Courier  (N.  Y.)  of  May 
’3,  in  an  editorial  article,  which  should 
be  copied  into  the  newspapers  through- 
out the  land,  and  pondered  diligently 
by  all  men  and  women  who  wish  to 
listen  to  music  without  the  necessity  of 
paying  such  foolish  sums  for  the  priv- 
ilege that  their  enjoyment  is  tainted 
thereby. 

"All  Continental  opera  houses,”  says 
the  Musical  Courier,  "have  subventions, 
from  small  annual  sums  In  small  cities 
to  fair  sums  in  large  cities.  Covent 
Garden,  London,  has  no  subvention.  It 
exists  because  the  manager  not  only 
pays  great  artists  small  salaries,  but 
because  he  also  is  frequently  paid  by 
singers  for  the  privilege  of  singing  on 
that  stage.  To  sing  in  Covent  Garden 
successfully  gives  to  an  artist  prestige 
which,  transformed  into  commercial 
value,  enables  him  or  her  to  charge 
American  managers  enormous  fees. 
That  is  to  say',  many  singers  who  have 
charged  and  to  whom  have  been  paid 
large  fees,  say  $200,  $300,  $500  and  more 
a night  in  this  country,  sang  the  very 
same  roles  free  of  charge  in  Europe,  or 
paid  European  managers  cash  money 
for  the  privilege  of  singing  them. 

“This  discloses  one  of  the  methods  in 
vogue  to  secure  popularity  first  in 
Europe,  so  that  the  advertising  feature 
can  be  and  is  made  the  basis  in  America 
for  fat  fees  which  the  public  here  pays 
or  the  manager  and  his  American 
friends  sink.  In  either  case,  the  Euro- 
pean artist  is  enabled  under  these  ex- 
isting conditions,  to  earn  a living  in 
Europe — a bare  living— while  America 
enables  these  people  to  accumulate 
large  fortunes,  which  they  take  bodily 
to  Europe  and  invest  over  there. 

“They  are  all  great  patriots.  An  ar- 
tistic career  usually  prevents  cosmopoli- 
tanism; the  artist  considers  himself  a 
representative  of  a national  spirit,  as 
an  outcome  of  a national  talent,  and  he 
or  she  breeds  the  idea  that  in  no  other 
nation  does  an  equal  talent  exist.  The 
le  Reszkes,  like  Paderewski,  are  ar- 
lent  Poles,  strong  patriots,  who  use 
America  as  a temporary  stamping 
ground  to  acquire  stamps  to  live  re- 
gally in  Poland  or  Paris,  for  Paris  is 
the  universal  focus  of  all  these  people, 
the  Italians  and  Germans  excepted,  who 
always  retire  to  their  respective  towns 
or  farms,  living  in  luxury  on  what  this 
country  pays  them. 

"Now,  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  paid,  and  paid  well,  but 
there  is  no  reason  whatever  for  paying 
them'  $1000  a night  here  or  at  that  rate, 
when  they  do  the  same  work  in  Europe 
for  $250  or  less.  That  is  the  one  and 
only  point  we  desire  to  make.  We  be- 
lieve $5  for  a seat  at  the  opera  is  an 
imposition  which  people  should  not  be 
obliged  to  submit  to,  and  it  is  due  en- 
tirely to  the  exorbitant  fees  paid  to 
these  European  artists,  who  are  con- 
stantly engaged  in  driving  our  Ameri- 
can artists  into  the  background,  be- 
ides  discriminating  against  them  other- 
wise. 

“We  think  if  an  imposition  to  be  asked 
Y$  to  hear  Mr.  Paderewski  play  here, 
j hen  we  can  hear  him  play  in  Paris 
l r five  francs.  If  we  listen  to  him 
Lequently  enough  the  difference  be- 
\(,  een,  what  is  paid  here  and  what  is 
jtnanded  in  Paris  constitutes  a sum 
tHciently  large  to  visit  Paris  and  hear 
s n there.  At  Erard  Hall  in  Paris  his 
eipts  at  a performance  are  a few- 
iemsand  francs,  and  here  they  have 
3fn  running  up  to  nearly  35,000  francs, 
ehough  the  climax  has  been  reached, 
jjl  Paderewski  will  never  be  able  to 
—.eat  such  a speculation  at  the  ex- 
pr3e  of  a nation  pronounced  as  dis- 
jj.ceful  by  his  own.  secretary,  whose 


I “Once  for  all  let  us  state  here  that 
with  all  these  so-called  artists  the  first, 
lt.be  very  primary,  desideratum  is  mon- 
ley.  They  are  the  greatest  speculators 
| alive.  Commerce  takes  precedence 
over  all  other  considerations,  and  they 
j look  to  the  highest  bidder  first  and 
not  to  their  art,  which  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  is  a mere  affectation. 
They  should  therefore  be  treated  strict- 
ly on  a commercial  basis,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  such  will  be  the  principle  in 
the  future.” 


And  Mr.  Hunekcr  remarks  in  the 
same  number  of  the  Courier:  “They  are 
all  alike,  my  dear  friends,  these  artists 
who  visit  us  and  rave  about  the  scenery 
and  the  delicate  political  conscience  of 
the  nation.  They  are  all  alike,  from 
Poland  to  Italy,  from  London  to  Jeru- 
salem. They  are  on  what  is  technlcally 
called  ‘the  dead  make,’  and  you  can’t 
blame  them.” 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


Jean  Gerardy  will  visit  England  In 
June. 


Now  what  do  the  people  of  Boston  get 
for  their  money  when  they  hear  opera 
in  Mechanics’  Building?  By  the  way, 
it  is  the  fault  of  these  same  people,  not 
the  fault  of  Messrs.  Abbey,  Schoeffel 
& Grau,  that  the  opera  is  given  in  an 
uncongenial,  uncomfortable  hall. 

They  hear  the  same  familiar  singers 
sing  in  the  same  familiar  operas.  They 
do  not  care  to  listen  to  new  singers; 
they  do  not  wish  to  hear  new  works. 

But  the  people  that  sit  in  the  ex- 
pensive seats  are  not  as  a rule  true 


lovers  of  opera,  neither  are  they  in- 
terested in  the  opera  per  se.  Many  of 
them  are  present  because  it  is  the  fash- 
ion; because  they  think  they  cannot 
afford  to  stay  away,  and  be  unnumbered 
in  the  list  of  patrons  and  patronesses. 
The  men  and  women  who  would  be  the  j 
mainstay  of  an  opera  house  run  on  sen- 
sible lines  are  high  in  the  gallery  or 
standing  on  the  floor. 

I know  of  no  more  pathetic  sight  than 
that  of  -nan  and  wife  in  moderate  cir- 
cumstances and  without  real  apprecia- 
tion of  music,  saving,  scrimping,  and 
vexing  the  immortal  soul,  that  they 
may  sit  among  the  select  and  endure 
patiently  a performance  of  “The  Hugue- 
nots,” presented  "with  an  ideal  cast.” 


erances  have  never  been  contradicted 
his  master. 

^We  believe  in  paying  these  people 
piat  is  just  and  proper,  but  it  is  about 
ne  to  stop  the  insane  habit  of  over- 
eing  them  and  justifying  them  in  their 
y lmost  universal  opinion  that  we  are  a 
pack  of  idiots.  In  the  papers  they  give 
us  a series  of  interviews  calculated  to 
tickle  our  vanity,  of  which  unluckily 
we  have  a considerable  amount  and 
considerable  to  spare,  and  when  they 
have  finished  with  us  they  usually  de- 
\\ounce  us  for  not  having  given  them 
LUfficient,  although  most  of  them  come 
o us  as  paupers  and  leave  us  as  capl- 
allsts. 

“It  is  about  time  to  put  an  end  to 
his  system  of  robbery.  If  this  coun- 
ry  decides  upon  putting  an  embargo 
n these  people,  they  will  devour  each 
ther  on  the  other  side  in  their  at- 
•impts  to  underbid  each  other,  and  the' 
• •suit  would  be  a reasonable  basis 
Uon  -which  to  negotiate  with  them  for 
a ture  operations. 


The  success  of  the  Castle  Square  The- 
atre is  a proof  of  the  fact  that  opera 
is  demanded  here  by  thousands  who  are 
willing  to  pay  a certain  reasonable  sum 
yearly  for  the  pleasure.  The  grand 
operas  given  there  attract  larger  au- 
diences than  do  the  operettas  or  comic 
operas.  And  to  many  these  perform- 
ances give  genuine  delight,  often,  yes,  , 
generally  with  good  reason. 

Now  I do  not  propose,  at  this  late 
day,  to  enter  into  an  eulogium  of  the 
Castle  Square.  It  needs  none.  Indeed, 
this  theatre  is  much  more  in  danger  of 
being  ruined  by  flattery  than  by  dis- 
criminating criticism  that  is  synony- 
mous to  some  with  censure. 

To  say  that  all  the  performances  at 
the  Castle  Square  the  last  year  were 
most  admirable,  wonderful,  would  be  to 
say  the  thing  which  is  not.  As  soon 
as  the  managers  can  afford  it  the  or- 
chestra should  be  enlarged;  there  should 
be  the  proper  complement  of  strings 
and  wood-wind,  so  that  the  score  of  the 
composer  ebuld  be  used.  As  it  is.  the 
scores  are  usually  arrangements  for  a 
small  orchestra,  often  made  without 
musical  skill. 

But  these  matters  will  probably  be 
adjusted  speedily.  Perhaps  it  will  be 
necessary  to  raise  the  price  of  certain 
seats  to  75  cents  or  $L  The  opinions  of 
the  subscribers  in  response  to  a cir- 
cular of  interrogation  would  determine 
easily  the,  expediency  of  such  a raise. 

Truly,  has  there  been  a steady  up- 
ward growth  in  the  character  of  the 
performances  at  this  theatre.  Acrobat- 
Ism  and  clowning  are  no  longer  con- 
sidered as  the  highest  form  of  comedy. 
New  singers  of  value  have  been  added 
to  the  company.  There  is  no  slackness 
in  stage  management,  no  indifference 
to  scenic  accessories  that  often  accom- 
panies success  at  the- box  office. 

That  opera  in  Boston  is  no  longer  a 
sporadic  costly  amusement,  but  a con- 
stant and  low-priced  source  of  healthy 
pleasure,  an  institution,  is  due  entirely 
to  the  courage  and  good  sense  of  the 
managers  of  the  Castle  Square. 

If  there  were  such  an  opera  house 
in  every  American  city  of  large  size, 
foreign  singers  would  not  be  able  to 
| charge  importing  managers  such  ex- 
orbitant sums. 


I do  not  propose  to  repeat  or  dilute 
the  excellent  article  in  the  Musical 
Courier. 

Let  me  add  only  this  statement  of 
fact.  Hardly  a week  passes  that  some 
music  paper  in  Europe  does  not  wonder, 
and  not  without  the  suspicion  of  a 
sneer,  at  the  outrageous  prices  paid 
European  singers  in  the  United  States. 


Otto  Zimmer,  conductor  of  music  in 
Breslau,  is  dead. 

Ferdinand  Oumbert  was  buried  in  the 
Jewish  Cemetery. 

The  Khedive  of  Egypt  has  an  orchestra 
of  115,  all  Arabians. 

Ibsen’s  “Peer  Gynt”  will  be  produced 
In  Paris  with  Grieg’s  music. 

“Die  Walkiire”  was  given  in  Berlin 
April  25  for  the  100th  time. 

Eduard  Freuss,  music  teacher  in  Vi- 
enna, died  April  21,  at  the  age  of  54. 

There  are  23  operetta  companies  in 
Italy,  most  of  them  making  money. 

The  Khedive  Abbas-Paeha  granted  a 
flattering  interview  to  Saint  Saens. 

The  Conservatory  at  Stuttgart  is  now 
known  as  the  “Koyal  Conservatory.” 

Luigi  Gavaudan.  piano  teacher,  uied 
recently  at  Naples,  at  the  age  of  73. 

Louise  Grandjean  has  been  singing 
Briinnhilde  in  Royer’s  “Sigurd”  at 
Paris. 

Gardner  Lamson,  formerly  of  Bos- 
ton, will  sing  in  the  Music  Festival  at 
Ann  Arbor. 

“Orphde  aux  Enters”  will  be  revived 
at  the  Varies,  Paris,  with  Miss  De- 
marsy  as  Venus. 

They  persist  in  saying  that  Jean  de 
Reszke  will  marry  the  Countess  de 
Goulaine  July  15. 

The  sale  of  reserved  seats  for  the 
first  Patti  concert  in  Albert  Hall  was 
unprecedentedly  large. 

Sophie  Fernow.  a pianist,  who  lived  for 
a time  in  this  country,  gave  a concert 
with  success  in  Dresden. 

Patti  has  given  $100  to  the  Carvalho 
monument  fund.  What  did  Nicoiini  say 
to  such  extravagance? 

The  first  Russian  performance  of 
Schumann's  “Genoveva”  took  place  at 
St.  Petersburg,  April  13. 

The  Marquis  Francesco  Dondi  dell’ 
Orologio  has  written  a musical  novel 
entitled  “Pasqua  Sull’  Alpe.” 

The  violinist  Ladislas  Gorski  and  the 
pianist  Sig.  de  Stojowski  have  played 
together  in  Erad  Hall,  at  Paris. 

Marie  Lehmann,  sister  of  Lilli,  has 
retired  into  private  life.  She  was  con- 
nected with  the  Vienna  opera  for  19 
years. 

“Richard  Wagner  im  Dienste  franzo- 
sischer  Maler”  is  the  title  of  a pamphlet 
by  Karl  Ludwig  Thieme  published  by  I 
Wild,  Leipsic. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Hill's  setting  tO’  music  of  J 
Christina  Rossetti’s  “She  Sat  and  Sang  I 
Alway”  is  published  in  the  May  r.um-  I 
ber  of  The  Shadow. 

Mrs.  Sedlmair-Offeney  of  Breslau  has 
been  engaged  as  dramatic  soprano  at 
the  Vienna  Opera  House  for  three  years 
beginning  Jan.  1.  '97. 

Sir  Edward  Malet,  who  wrote  the 
libretto  of  “Harold,”  is  at  work  on  a 
new  libretto.  He  believes  in  the  old 
saw,  “If  at  first  you  don’t  succeed,  try, 
try  again.” 

W.  F.  G.  Nicolai,  director  of  the 
Music  School  and  the  Society  “De  Toe- 
komst”  at  the  Hague,  one  of  the  best 
composers  of  Holland,  died  April  25  in 
his  67th  year. 

Miss  Mah  Tin.  a Burmese  girl,  sings 
and  dances  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and 
when  she  has  exhausted  her  native  rep- 
ertoire, she  gives  “Ta-wa-ra  Boom-de- 


ay”  in  Burmese  and  “Linger  Longer 
Loo”  in  English. 


The  tenor  Burgstaller,  who  is  to  ap- 
pear at  Bayreuth  this  summer,  was 
stabbed  there  the  last  Sunday  in  April. 
The  knife  met  a score  of  Wagner  and, 
naturally,  was  blunted. 

A lyric  pantomime,  "Studenti  e Sar- 
tine,”  music  by  Gilbert  de  Vinkel,  a 
young  medical  student,  the  composer  of 
a parody  on  “Gotterdammerung,”  has 
been  produced  at  Turin. 

The  concert  of  the  Colonne  orchestra 
in  Carlsruhe  resulted  in  a deficit  of 
some  thousands  of  marks.  The  intend- 
ant  of  the  theatre  had  the  pleasure  of 
the  invitation  and  the  payment. 

They  say  in  Hamburg  that  Mrs. 
Klafsky  will  sing  there  in  opera  in  the 
fall,  and  will  afterward  return  to  the 
United  States— that  all  the  fuss  between 
her  and  Pollini  was  for  puffery. 

“Lakm6”  met  with  an  enthusiastic 


reception  when  it  was  produced  for  the 
first  time  at  Weimar.  Miss  Merkl,  who 
made  her  dSbut  as  the  heroine,  was  en- 
gaged immediately  for  three  years. 

At  the  Tonkiinstler-Versammlung 
festival  at  Leipsic,  which  will  begin 
the  29th,  the  Te  Deum  of  Berlioz  and 
the  Missa  Solemnis  of  Liszt  will  be 
given  One  of  the  orchestral  concerts 
will  be  devoted  exclusively  to  Russian 
compositions. 

The  Russian  Volk  Society  Slaviansky 
d’Agrfineff  gave  a concert  in  April  in 
Berlin.  The  society  is  made  up  of  45 
men,  women  and  boys.  They  sang  in 
national  costume — and  atrociously,  if 
the  reveiews  are  fair. 

Prince  Louis  Ferdinand  of  Bavaria 
has  composed  a piece  entitled  “Melan- 
choly,” for  piano,  violin  and  ’cello. 
The  Landgrave  of  Hesse  has  composed 
a mass  in  the  style  of  Palestrina.  Has 
Kriiger  written  anything? 

The  Count  Nicolo,  de  Stermich  de 
Valcrociata,  a well-known  amateur,  pu- 
pil of  the  Milan  Conservatory,  died  late- 
ly at  Zara.  He  wrote  the  music  of  two 
operas,  “Desiderio”  (Zara,  1861),  and 
“Madre  Slava”  (Trieste,  1865). 

“Der  Muller  von  Sans-Souci,”  one- 
act  operetta,  by  Otto  Urbach,  produced 
ar  Frankfort  April  23,  -was  changed  be- 
fore performance,  because  an  order 
went  from  Berlin  that  Frederick  the 
Great  should  not  appear  on  the  stage. 

The  Grand  Theatre  at  Moscow  has  pre- 
pared an  extraordinary  ballet  for  the 
coronation  of  Nichalos  II.  The  title  is 
“Dai'ta,”  and  the  story  is  taken  from 
a Japanese  fable.  There  is  only  one  act, 
but  the  mise  en  scAne  will  cost  $60,000. 

Charles  Lenepveu  has  been  chosen  as 
the  successor  of  Ambroise  Thomas  In 
the  Aeademte  des  Beaux-Arts.  He  re- 
ceived 19  votes;  Victorin  Joneieres  16. 
Other  competitors  were  Widor,  Bour- 
gault-Ducoudray,  FaurO,  Gastinel, 
Ma  recital. 


A one-act  opera,  “Dona  Flor,”  by 

Nicolo  Van  Wester! out,  was  produced 
April  18  at  Molo  di  Bari,  his  birth- 
place, at  the  dedication  o.  a new  thea- 
tre named  after  him.  Enormous  suc- 
cess. The  composer  was  conducted  with 
torches  to  his  house. 

An  organ  concert  will  be  given  in 
Tremont  Temple  .Monday  evening,  be- 
ginning at  7.45  o’clock.  The  organists 
will  tie  Messrs.  J.  Frank  Donahoe  and 
Loraine  Holloway.  They  will  be  as- 
sisted by  Miss  Marion  Cooke  and  Mr. 
ihomas  E.  Johnson. 

.When  Wagner's  "Dio  Walkiire”  was 
given  In  English  at  Drury  Lane  May  2. 
the  four  tubas  used  by  the  composer 
were  introduced  with  great  effect.  Mr. 
Manelneili  conducted,  and  at  the  end 
ot  the  opera  he  was  unanimously  called 
before  the  curtain  by  a very  lull  and 
enthusiastic  bouse. 

Here  is  a singular  instance  of  Eng- 
lish bigotry.  Rossini's  “Stabat  Mater” 
was  announced  for  performance  at 
Lincoln.  An  influential  member  of  the 
committee  was  shocked  because  the 
name  of  the  Virgin  occurs  frequently  in 
the  text,  and  so  lie  substituted  for  It 
the  name  of  the  Saviour. 

The  English  metallic  tubes  manu- 
factured In  lieu  of  bells  have  met  with 
unanimous  approval  at  the  recent  Ex- 
hibition in  Milan.  Should  the  device 
become  popular  as  it  is  bound  to,  an 
important  branch  of  motallurgic  indus- 
try abroad  will  be  seriously  affected; 
for  there  is  no  comparison  between  the 
cost  of  usual  bells  used,  for  example, 
in  theatres,  and  these  tubes. 

There  will  be  a festival  in  June  at 
Arras  in  honor  of  Adam  de  la  Halle, 
the  composer  of  the  pastoral  “Le  Jeu 
de  Robin  et  do  Marlon.”  A monument 
will  be  erected  to  t lie  celebrated  com- 
poser who  wrote  the  words  and  the 
music  of  the  piece  that  is  justly  regard- 
ed to  be  the  beginning  of  French 
opdra  comiqur.  lie  was  born  at  Arras 
in  1240,  and  died  at  Naples  in  1287. 

Colonne  as  conductor  met  with  over- 
whelming success  in  Berlin  and  Copen- 
hagen. They  say  that  he  has  been  in- 
vited to  return  to  Berlin  by  the  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra  and  by  the  Inten- 
dant  of  the  opera,  to  give  in  the  au- 
tumn two  concerts  with  programs  de- 
voted exclusively  to  French  music,  and 
he  has  been  asked  to  bring  his  own  or- 
chestra. This  inspires  Mr.  Lessmatm 
to  sour  remarks. 


\ iilaret,  a distinguished  French  tenor, 
died  April  27  at  Suresnes.  He  was  born 


at  Milhaud  April  29,  1S30.  He  was  at 
first  a workman  in  a brewery.  Pre- 
pared by  Delsarte,  he  made  his  dSbut 
at  the  Paris  Ongra  March  20,  1863.  in 
“William  Tell.”  He  sang  at  the  Opera 
for  20  years,  "never  sick,  never  tired.” 
Although  he  took  many  leading  parts, 
singular  to  relate,  he  never  created  one 
He  retired  from  the  stage  Oct.  30,  1882, 
in  "La  Juive.” 


The  Bach  Choir  of  London  will  hold 
a Bach  Festival  at  the  Queen's  Hall 
on  April  6.  8 and  10  of  next  year.  The 
works  to  be  given  are  the  Passion  mu- 
sic according  to  St.  Matthew— the  Mass 
in  B minor,  and  selections  from  other 
works.  It  is  hoped  that  the  services 
of  Mr.  Ben  Davies  will  be  secured, 
“and  we  hope  so  too,”  says  an  English 
paper,  because  we  have  had  as  much 
as  we  want  of  the  German  tenor  spe- 
cially engaged  for  the  occasion. 


A mass  by  Tye  has  been  unearthed 
by  Mr.  G.  P.  Arkwright,  who  has 
edited  an  edition  for  Parker  & Co.,  Ox- 
ford. The  work  was  recently  performed 
in  the  Sheldonian  Theatre,  Oxford,  bv 
a chorus  under  Dr.  Mee.  Sir  J.  Stainer, 
the  professor  of  music,  made  a few  re- 
marks on  the  subject  , of  the  masses  of 
the  Catholic  church.  This  Mass  of 
Tye’s  is  remarkable  for  the  modern 
progressions  and  cadenzas  it  contains, 
and  must  have  been  considered  “the 
music  of  the  future”  by  Tye’s  contem- 
poraries. The  Church  Times  remarks 
that  although  Tye  preceded  Tallis,  Pa- 
lestrina, and  Orlando  Gibbons,  his  mu- 
sic, examined  upon  the  principles  of  the 
“Higher  Critics”  of  the  Old  Testament, 
would  seem  to  have  been  composed 
not  earlier  than  the  days  of  Mendels- 
sohn and  Gounod. 

There  seems  a probability  that  the 
Liverpool  Corporation  will  soon  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  retirement  of 
Mr.  Best,  as,  at  a recent  meeting  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  it  was  decided  to 
advertise  for  an  organist  at  £300  per 
annum.  This  will  be  much  better,  says 
an  English  contemporary,  than  the 
present  system  of  inviting  well-known 
organists  to  undertake  the  weekly  re- 
citals. which,  however  ggod  in  design, 
has  failed  to  work  satisfactorily.  “Mr. 
Best  brought  the  Saturday  recitals  to  a 
high  state  of  perfection,  and  they  were 
deservedly  popular,  but  their  prestige 
has  considerably  diminished  during  the 
past  twelve  months.  The  post  is  a good 
one,  although  the  salary  offered  is  not 
remarkably  high;  but  then  the  position 
carries  with  it  fine  opportunities  for  the 
teacher,  and  we  should  think  there 
would  be  no  lack  of  first-rate  candi- 
dates.” 


Mr.  F.  H.  Cowell  says  that  his  best 
opera  is  “Harold.”  He  likes  bis  J-lo.  5 
Symphony  best,  but  the  Scandinavian 
Symphony  is  the  more  popular.  He  is 
sorry  to  say  that  the  "Rose  Maiden.” 
a very  early  production  which  he  is  al- 
most inclined  to  disown,  is  his  most 
popular  cantata,  and  “The  Sleeping 
Beauty"  ranks  next.  But  perhaps  his 
best  cantata  is  “The  Water  Lily.”  “Tho 
Better  Land”  and  “The  Promise  of 
Life”  are  his  most  popular  songs,  but 
he  questions  if  either  represents  his  best 
work.  He  has  written  50  or  60  songs 
that  will  compare  favorably  with  both 
of  these.  He  does  not  believe  in  the 
compqser  having  moods  and  giving  way 
to  them,  though,  of  course,  it  will  hap- 
pen occasionally  that  a theme  comes  to 
one  by  a sudden  inspiration.  Jt  is  nec- 
essary at  limes  to  sit  down  to  compose 
when  the  inclination  to  do  so  is  absent, 
and  it  will  often  happen  that  though 
you  begin  work  under  such  unpromising 
circumstances  some  of  your  best  ideas 
come  to  vou  in  half  an  hour  or  so.  Mr. 
Cowen  works  raoidly  when  he  has  his 
ideas  well  in  hand,  but  slowly  when 
first  conceiving  them.  He  would  rather 
conduct  anyone'  else’s  work  than  his 
own.  He  does  not  enjoy  conducting  bis 
own  music.  The  anxiety  and  strain, 
especially  at  first  performances,  arc  too 
great.  • At  ? - 
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• Davidson  Palmer  presents  the  fol-  ) 
1 lowihg  view  of  the  adult  male  voice:  | 
•'Viv  view  concerning  thiw'  ult  male 
1 voice  and  its  devclai  .ern  • is  this. 

I Whether  a boy  shajj, 5.c-u  'reaching  ma- 
turity. liave  a gdod  ’oice  or  a ba  l 
one  depends,  apart  from  causes  be- 
vond  human  control,  upon  the  way  in 
■vhlch  he  uses  it  at  or  about  the  ago 
of  puberty,  and  for  some  years  after- 
ward. At  that  period  when  the  voice 
‘breaks'  or  changes  (sometimes  th« 
change  is  so  gradual  that  it  cannot  be 
said  to  break  at  all),  he  usual!}  finds 
that  there  are  two  ways  in  which  he 
' can  produce  it.  At  the  bottom  is  the 
beginning  of  the  man’s  voice,  which, 

. if  forced,  becomes  a separate  register, 

! and  goes  by  the  name  of  ‘chest  voice 
At  the  ton  are  the  remains  of  the  old 
bovish  voice,  sometimes  called  head 
voice.'  This  'head-voice'  can  be  earned 
down  to  the  bottom,  or  nearly  to-  the 
bottom  of  the  vocal  compass,  while 
I the  'chest-voice'  can,  with  some  effort, 
he  carried  a considerable  distance  up- 
ward. though  never  to  the  top.  If  now' 
the  boy  commences  to  speak  m the 
newly-acquired  ‘chest-voice,  and  gives 
up  the  old  voice,  the  result  in  after 
life  will  be  either  a bad  voice,  or,  at 
best  an  indifferent  one.  If.  on  the 
other  hand,  he  continues  to  speak  in.  the 
old  boyish  voice,  in  tones  which  will  he 
somewhat  high  at  first,  but  will  get 
lower  fuller,  and  more  manly  by  de- 
grees‘as  the  physical  frame  develops,, 
the  result  will  be  a good  voice— a voice 
which  will  stand  almost  any  amount  of 
wear  and  tear,  anrl  will  retain  a great 
deal  of  its  stiength  and  beauty,  even 
though  at  a later  period  the  mode  uf 
production  bo  altered." 
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- w nne  others  are  tilling  their  memory  with 
a lumber  of  words,  one-half  ol’  which  they 
will  forget  before  the  week  be  out,  your 
tiuant  may  learn  some  really  useful  art:  to 
play  the  fiddle,  to  know  a good  cigar,  or 
to  speak  with  ease  and  opportunity  to  all 
varieties  of  men. 


Mr.  Depew  and  Mr.  E.  D.  Adams 
are  not  to  he  shaken  in  their  belief 
that  a far-seeing  Providence  countless 
centuries  ago  fashioned  Niagara  Falls 
for  the  express  benefit  of  the  Niagara 
Electric  Power  Company. 


The  reason  Gov.  Altgeld  talks  so  much 
is  because  silence  is  gold. 


A local  contemporary  gives  thrilling 
information  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
word  “cravat;”  but  why  does  it  not 
thunder  against  the  “made-tie,”  that 
abomination  of  desolation?  No  news- 
paper that  throws  away  such  chances 
for  missionary  work  can  justly  call  it- 
self a molder  of  opinion. 


Here  Is  a shrewd  Jamaican  proverb: 
“Behind  dog,  it  is  'Dog;'  before  dog,  it 
is  'Mister  Dog.'  ” 


And  here  is  another:  “Too  much  sit 
down  break  trousers.” 


Who  was  it  that  said  “A  bore  is  a 
man  who  insists  on  talking  about  him- 
self when  you  wish  to  talk  about  your- 
self?’’ 


What  the  Public  Garden  really  needs 
is  a bulbul.  We  are  surprised  that  Mr. 
Doogue  has  been  negligent  in  this  mat- 
ter. 


The  Public  Garden  has  already  con- 
j ventional  attractions,  as  pond,  swan- 
boats,  practical  bridge,  benches,  statues 
used  by  nurses  when  they  wish  to 
frighten  little  children  into  obedience, 
fountain,  flowers,  shrubbery,  trees  and 
piece  of  a subway.  But  there  is  no  bul- 
bul, and  what  is  a Public  Garden  with- 
out one.  A contemplative  person,  poet 
or  iramp,  may  breathe  there  the  night 
air  with  freedom:  but  the  living  airs  of 
middle  night  do  not  die  round  the 
bulbul  as  he  sings,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  the  city  docs  not  own  one. 
And  yet  the  necessary  outlay  would  not 
be  an  extravagance.  There  is  no  corner 
in  bulbuls. 


The  Sherman  Statute  Committee  has 
been  examining  plans.  This  committee 
is  made  up  of  Gen.  Miles,  Secretary  La- 
mont  and  Gen.  Dodge.  These  men  have 
long  been  prominent  in  art  circles,  and 
they  have  been  in  close  correspondence 
with  such  eminent  critics  as  John  Rus- 
kin,  T.  II.  Bartlett  and  Edward  Robin- 
son. Secretary  Lamont,  who  is  espe- 
cially learned  in  Greek  art,  is  said  to 
be  of  the.  opinion  that  the  statue  should 
be  painted  a delicate  pea-green. 

So  T.illi  Lehmann  is  coming  over  here 
in  the  fall  to  give  “series  of  concerts  of 


songs.  She  was  48  years  old  last 
Friday.  The  American  critics  who 
| winded  the  horn  so  lustily  in  her  praise  i 
I when  she  shouted  far  from  the  pitch 
j in  operas  of  Wagner,  Beethoven  ami 
I Bellini,  will  undoubtedly  be  just  as 
I noisy  in  their  squeals  of  joy  now  that 
/ she  Is  in  a state  of  vocal  decay. 


. Collectors  of  theatre  posters  should 
not  disdain  the  street  advertisements, 
fascinating  in  their  crudeness,  of  15  or 
20  years  ago.  There  was  one  poster  that 
we  would  gladly  see  again.  It  set  forth 
in  a startling  picture  the  merits  of  a 
lurid  melodrama,  and  these  lines  were 
beneath  the  scene  of  righteous  female  I 


Indignation: 

“When  greed  of  gold  makes  man  to  man  un- 
just, 

In  vain  the  workman  seeks  the  needed  crust. 
Starvation  reaches  out  her  bony  hand. 

And  sad  mechanics  mourn  throughout  the 
land.” 


This  is  sad  news  about  the  health  and 
the  domestic  troubles  of  Mr.  Abbey.  His 
first  wife  came  from  the  western  part  of 
this  State.  She  was  an  alert  woman  of 
more  than  ordinary  tact.  In  the  little 
tow'n  where  she  was  horn  her  parents 
were  respected  for  their  prosperity  and 
worth.  Her  mother  was  a milliner,  her 
father  w'as  a blacksmith,  and  in  those 
simple  better  days  such  callings  were 
held  in  honor.  When  she  became  Mr. 
Abbey’s  wife,  she  brought  the  larger 
fortune.  Their  life  was  one  of  genuine 
happiness. 

A friend  who  w'as  at  the  funeral  of 
H.  C.  Bunner  tells  us  that  nothing 
spoke  in  louder  terms  of  the  sweet  and 
generous  character  of  the  dead  than  the 
sincere  grief  of  the  village  people  with 
whom  he  came  in  daily  contact.  Mr. 
Bunner  related  in  Puck  many  amusing1 
stories  of  life  and  customs  in  this 
same  village,  but  the  humor  was  so 
gentle,  so  human,  that  the  villagers 
themselves  enjoyed  the  sketches  keenly. 


in  his'  bitter  observations  against  the 
Philistines.  This  reminds  us  that  on 
the  19th  of  May,  1890,  Dr.  Martin  argued 
in  the  presence  of  de  Goncourt  (Ed- 
mond) concerning  the  injury  done  skilled 
labor  by  the  division  of  labor.  The  mis- 
tress of  the  house  remarked:  “How  do  j 
you  expect  a dressmaker  to  take  proper  , 
pride  in  a dress  when  the  sleeves,  the  j 
bodice  and  the  skirt  are  made  by  three  | 
different  persons?”  Another  said  that 
such  division  of  work  is  perhaps  a good  ' 
and  useful  thing  in  a country  like  Ger- 
many, where  the  workman  is  not  an 
artist,  but  that  it  kills  the  possibility  of 
good  work  in  a truly  artistic  land  like|, 
France.  .' i 


rIA  and  Hummel,  The  program  gave  the 
startling  information  that  Auber  was  a. 
German,  and  that  Demmens,  the  great 
Belgian  organist,  was  a Frenchman.  < 
The  program  was  diversified  agreeably  i 
wdlh  songs.  The  society  as  well  as  the  I 
builders  of  the  organ  may  well  be  ! 
proud  of  the  instrument. 

Vi-  M A :o  v 


Then  these  people  chattered  about  the 
famous  corset  of  black  silk  which 
Bourget  gave  his  wife,  and  which  she 
had  never  w*orn.  An  ideal  corset  was 
described.  This  corset  was  to  cost  $16 
and  last  a week.  It  was  to  be  made  of 
two  pieces  of  batiste,  with  whalebones 
the  size  of  herring  bones.  And  yet 
there  are  readers  of  the  Journal  who 
are  bored  by  Edmond  de  Goncourt! 


The  Earnest  Student  of  Sociology  as- 
sures us  that  in  no  city  claiming  the 
possession  of  civilization  do  women 
dress  with  so  little  Individuality  as  in 
Boston.  Is  his  statement  true? 


No  doubt  Mr.  Bunner,  in  spite  of  his 
lovable  character,  had  some  enemy 
somewhere;  for  when  the  honor  of  the 
city  or  the  nation  was  at  stake  Mr. 
Bunner  was  a free  and  hard  hitter. 
No  man  is  worth  a pinch  of  salt  who 
does  not  during  his  life  offend  the  mean 
and  the  base,  so  that  they  look  forw'arl 
eagerly  to  the  pleasure  of  dancing  on 
his  grave.  But  no  discordant  voice  lias 
yet  been  heard  in  the  sonorous  dirge  of 
affection  and  regret  sung  in  memory  of 
the  late  editor  of  Puck. 

To  C H.:  We  are  delighted  to 

learn  that  at  least  one  man  of  intelli-  j 
gence>  finds  comfort  and  stimulus  in  the  I 

reflections  of  de  Goncourt.  It  was  on 
May  18,  1868,  that  de  Goncourt  expressed 
this  regret:  “W.hat  a pity,  what  a 

loss  it  is  that  an  observer  and  physi- 
ologist of  such  intellect  as  Dr.  Robin 
has  not  written  a book  that  would  be 
a medico-literary  clinic  on  the  diseases 
of  the  liver,  the  heart,  and  the  lungs, 
so  bound  up  with  the  sentiments  and 
the  ideas  of  the  patient,  and  would 
present  all  the  revolutions  of  the  soul 
in  the  suffering  body.”  We  have  been 
at  work  for  some  time  on  a pamphlet 
entitled  “The  Action  of  Corns  on  Pro- 
fanity.” 


♦ Men  at  least  in  this  town  have  cour- 
age, however  their  taste  may  be  dis- 
puted. Straw  hats  were  seen  early 
this  month,  and  even  when  the  weather 
was  chill  the  wearers  walked  boldly 
on  frequented  sidewalks.  No  one  stared 
at  them,  and  even  rude  boys  shouted 
no  coarse  comment.  We  know  a man, 
an  able  lawyer  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  who 
lias  been  seen  with  a straw  hat  in  De- 
cember. He  preferred  It  to  the  hideous 
derby  or  the  still  more  hideous  plug. 
This  was  not  affectation.  The  man 
wore  what  pleased  him. 
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It  Is  not  likely  that  a hatter  in  Bos- 
ton would  sell  a straw  hat  out  of  sea- 
son. He  would  fear  loss  of  trade,  a 
visit  from  the  police  or  the  Watch 
and  Ward  Society.  If  a man  wishes  his 
waistcoat  cut  high,  so  that  there  will 
not  be  an  unmeaning  display  of  glossy l! 
shirt  front,  nine  tailors  out  of  ten  in 
Boston  will  protest,  and  the  majority  I 
will  hardly  be  persuaded.  And  yet  is 
not  the  wearer  the  one  who  should  ! 
have  the  say?  There  are  tailors  who 
dislike  to  make  a thin  summer  suit. 
They  admit  the  suit  might  be  comfort- 
able. but  they  say  with  pursed  lips, 
“We  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  sell- 
ing such  light  goods.  Our  old  custom-  j 
ers  prefer  heavier  stuffs.”  This  stick- 
ing to  formulas  is  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful exhibitions  of  Boston  conser- 
vatism. 


And  yet  you  see  merchants  who  go  and  la-1 1 
bor  themselves  into  a great  fortune  and,! 
thence  into  the  bankruptcy  court;  scribblers 
who  keep  scribbling  at  little  articles  until 
their  temper  is  a cross  to  all  who  come  about  | 
them,  as  though  Pharaoh  should  set  the ! 
Israelites  to  make  a pin  instead  of  a pyra- 
mid; and  fine  young  men  who  "work  them- 
selves into  a decline,  and  are  driven  off  in 
a hearse  with  white  plumes  upon  it. 

"What’s  the  matter  with  Ferguson?’’! 
asked  Auger  at  the  Porphyry;  “Is  his 
business  bad?  He  looks  pale  and  wor- 
ried.” “No,”  answered  old  Chimes; 
“I  understand  he  is  gradually  losing  the 
habit  of  going  home.” 


The  X ray  is  the  latest  expression  of 
the  analytical  spirit  of  the  period. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Krehblel,  the  scholarly 
music  critic,  pays  this  glowing  tribute 
to  Cincinnati,  his  old  home:  “The  hog 
has  gone  to  Chicago,  but  the  fine  arts 
have  remained.” 


There  is  at  least  one  heroic  farmer 
In  New  Hampshire.  Unmindful  of 
present  sneer  and  future  loss  of  cus- 
tom, he  saved  a burning  building  by 
pouring  cans  of  milk  on  the  flames. 


It  is  a pleasure  to  learn  that  the  new 
Mahatma,  “the  rich  possessor  of  un- 
fathomable Egyptian  mysteries,”  comes 
from  Massachusetts.  Of  course  she  is 
stout.  Who  ever  heard  of  a thin  Ma- 
hatma? 


Society  editors  should  notice  the  fact  ' 
that  burglars  are  wearing  masks  this 
season.  No  self-respecting  and  well 
bred  burglar,  it  is  true,  ever  goes  with-  i 
out  a mask  when  he  is  discharging  a | 
social  duty,  but  amateurs  of  late  have 
been  sadly  remiss  in  observing  deco-  I 
rum  in  dress. 


There  is  great  rejoicing  at  Moscow. 
“The  Tsar  will  contribute  $7,000,000  to 
the  expenses  of  the  coronation  fes- 
tivities.” 

In  Siberia's  wastes 
No  tears  are  shed, 

For  they  freeze  within  the  brain. 

Nought  is  felt  but  dullest  pain. 

Pain  acute,  yet  dead; 

Pain  as  in  a dream, 

When  years  go  by 
Funeral-paced,  yet  fugitive. 

When  man  lives,  and  doth  not  live, 

Doth  not  live — nor  die. 


To  C.  H. — Thank  you  for  your  warm 
letter,  but  the  de  Goncourt  you  speak 
of  is  Jules,  not  Edmond.  Each  is  a fine 
fellow/  in  his  way.  for  Jules  still  lives 


The  Portfolio  publishes  an  article  by 
Mr.  John  Lafarge,  in  which  a picture 
of  a cloisonnfi  window  in  the  Crane 
Memorial  Library,  at  Quincy,  appears, 
and  is  alluded  to  with  pride.  No  men- 
tion is  made  of  Mr.  Sidney  L.  Smith, 
now  of  this  town,  who  had  much  to  do 
with  the  success  of  this  window,.  “The' 
old  Philosopher.”  A singular  omission! 
Mr.  Smith  has  designed  lately  some  re- 
markable book  plates,  of  which  the 
most  striking  are  for  Mr.  G.  H. 
Ellwanger  of  Rochester,  and  Mr.  W. 
H.  Chase  of  this  city.  Another  excel- 
lent example  of  Mr.  Smith's  art  is  the  j 
etched  frontispiece  in  Morse’s  Life  of 
Dr.  Holmes. 

“THE  BEGGAR  STUDENT.'* 

Millocker’s  melodious  operetta  was 
sung  last  night  at  the  Castle  Square  ) 
Theatre.  There  was  a very  large  and 
applausive  audience.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  this  operetta  opened  the  re- 
markable season  of  the  Castle  Square 
May  0,  of  last  year. 

Last  night  the  chief  parts  were  taken 
by  Miss  Mason,  Misu;  Lane,  Miss  Leigh- 
j ton  and  Messrs.  Murray,  Persse  and 
Wolff.  The  performance,  as  a whole, 

' was  not  equal  to  that  of  a year  ago.  It 
Is  to  bd  regretted  that  there  was  a re- 
turn to  the  aerobatism  and  noisy  buf- 
foonery that  characterized  the  earlier 
attempts  at  operetta.  Not  only  is  all 
such  jesting  absolutely  contrary  to  the 
i spirit  of  the  original  text,  It  is  neither 
funny  nor  effective.  The  day  has  gone 
by  when  the  slapping  of  a man's  face 
is  regarded  by  thoughtful  persons  as  an 
irresistible  stroke  of  humor.  It  is  true 
that  there  were  people  In  the  audience 
■ last  night  who  laughed  at  such  primi- 
; tive  jocosity,  but  there  are  persons  who 
| beat  their  sides  when  an  old  woman 
falls  down  on  a slippery  sidewalk.  The 
managers  of  the  theatre  should  con- 
sider seriously  whether  such  clowning 
really  pays  in  the  long  run. 

Aside  from  the  exhibition  of  horse 
play,  there  was  much  in  the  perform- 
ance to  give  pleasure.  Miss  Lane  is 
always  interesting.  Messrs.  Murray  and 
Persse  displayed  spirit  in  song  rather 
than  in  action,  but  they  will  undoubted- 
lv  be  livelier  the  remaining  evenings 
of  the  week.  The  minor  parts  were  ac- 
ceptably taken. 

“Aida”  is  announced  for  next  Monday 

night. 

ORGAN  CONCERT. 

An  exhibition  of  the  new  Tremont 
Temple  organ  was  given  last  night  by 
Mr.  Loraine  Holloway  and  Mr.  J.  Frank 
Donahoe,  assisted  by  Miss  Lillian  B.  I 
Cooke,  contralto,  and  Mr.  T.  E.  John- 
son,  tenor.  The  fine  instrument  was  dis- 
played to  full  advantage.  The  organ 
pieces  were  by  Bach,  Mendelssohn, 
Lemmens,  Guilmant,  Calkin,  SalomS 
and  Hesse;  and  there  were  arrange- 
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Second  Concert  of  the  Melourgia 
Mixed  Voice  Singing  Society  in 
Association  Hall,  Mr.  F.  W. 
Wodell  Conductor.  \ 

The  .program  of  the  second  Melourgia 
! concert  last  evening  was  as  follows: 

; Harold  Harfarger X...H.  W.  Parker  J 

Melourgia. 

1 a— Songs  of  A rally Clay 

b — The  Dream Rubinstein  j 

Mr.  Frederick  Smith. 

Good  Night Goldberg  I 

Female  Chorus. 

Andante  Trio,  Op.  100 Schubert  [ 

Svendsen  Trio. 

Misses  E.  L.  Woodruff,  violin;  A.  L.  Tolman, 
'cello,  and  D.  E.  Waltt,  piano. 

Father's  Lullaby C.  M.  Wiske 

Male  Chorus. 

Intermission. 

The  Sands  o'  Dee Myles  B.  Foster 

Melourgia. 

Vision  Entrancing Goring  Thomas 

Mr.  Smith. 

[O  Lovely  May... Ed.  German 

Melourgia. 

I Allegretto  e Allegro,  Trio,  Op.  3.  Arthur  Foote 
Svendsen  Trio. 

Bal°o.... Edgar  B.  Smith 

Melourgia. 

It  is  no  easy  task  to  drill  men  and 
women  who  have  never  sung  • to- 
gether so  that  in  a comparatively  short 
time  they  will  show  favorable  results 
of  intelligence  in  training.  Last  night 
there  were  evidences  of  excellent  In- 
tention on  the  part  of  the  chorus,  but 
there  were  too  often  the  unsteadiness 
and  the  impure  intonation  and  tho 
timidity'  that  characterize  unripe  per- 
formances. 

Mr.  Smith  sang  with  beauty  of  tone, 
freedom  of  delivery  and  fine  musi- 
cal taste.  Pleasing  also  was  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Svendsen  trio. 

A circular  distributed  with  the  pro- 
grams announced  the  following  inten- 
tion of  the  Melourgia:  “It  is  pro- 

posed for  the  season  of  1896-7  that  the 
club  shall  give  concerts  for  its  members 
only,  selling  no  tickets  to  the  general 
public,  and  using  all  revenue  to  make 
its  concerts  of  the  greatest  possible  in- 
terest and  value.  Associate  members 
pay  an  annual  fee  of  $3,  and  have  the 
privilege  of  attending  rehearsals,  and 
■debate  at  business  meetings,  and  re- 
ceive three  reserved  seat  tickets  for 
each  of  two  concerts.  The  Executive' 
Committee  suggests  that  those  inter- 
ested fill  out  attached  coupon  and  mail 
it  to  D.  A.  Van  Ham,  201  Columbus 
Avenue,  Boston.” 


There  are  not.  many  works  extant,  if  you 
look  the  alternative  ail  over,  which  are 
■worth  the  price  of  a pound  of  tobacco  to 
a man  of  limited  means.  Even  a tobaccon- 
ist may,  upon  consideration,  find  no  great 
cause  for  personal  vainglory  in  the  phrase; 
for  although  tobacco  is  an  admirable  seda- 
tive, the  qualities  necessary  for  retailing 
it  are  neither  rare  nor  precious  in  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  Harden  of  Lowell  and  Mr.  Curtis 
Guild,  Jr.,  addressed  a Social  Union  the 
other  night.  The  topic  was  “The 
Press.”  “Their  conclusions  were,  on  the 
whole,  favorable.”  Inasmuch  as  the 
speakers  have  owed  for  some  time  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  press,  their 
favorable  conclusions  are  not  unex- 
pected or  undeserved. 

Can,  any  game  of  chess  be  “hotly  con- 
tested?” Do  not  the  moves  recall  the 
thought  of  snails,  hearses,  and  ice- 
wagons? 

The  Empress  of  Russia  is  a Colonel. 
“Pooh.”  said  Jones,  “my  wife  is  a 
regular  brigadier." 

There  are  many  good  Episcopalians 
who  believe  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fuller 
was  punished  solely  because  a Southern 
Bishop  blundered. 

"Othello”  hardly  ?eems  to  be  a good 
play  for  hot  weather.  Jealousy,  to  be 
!sure,  is  green,  tut  the  particular  shade 
Is  glaring. 

Mr.  Platt  is  to  be  thanked  for  re- 
viving tiie  memory  of  the  Dolly  Var- 
den  costume.  'Twas  a pretty  fashion, 
'kind  even  to.  the  ill-favored. 

Some  of  our  contemporaries  evidently 
think  that  the  filthy  condition  of  the 
•streets  in  Boston  is  due  to  a decree  of 
an  inscrutable  Providence.  Is  there  no 
|such  office,  then,  as  Superintendent  of 
Streets? 

"Many  persons  In  Cambridge  have 
wondered  if  the  West  End  Street  Rail- 
way emergency  wagon  has  any  special 
Irights  over  other  vehicles.”  Such  naiv- 
ety is  childlike,  pathetic.  Do  they  not 
know  that  citizens  of  Boston  and  Cam- 
bridge use  the  streets  only  by  the  kind 
permission  of  the  West  End  Company? 

Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  in  his  weekly 
search  for  copy  has  at  last  considered 
the  question  of  tipping.  This  definition 
of  a tip  is  to  his  credit:  "It  is  some- 

thing which  the  vague  expectation  of 
the  inferior  extracts  without  real  grati- 
tude from  the  superior,  who  bestows  it 
without  real  charity." 

Mr.  Howells  does  not  mention  one  of  I 
the  evils  attendant  on  this  silly  prac-  1 


Yce.  iu  znui-upe,  wnere  tho  amount  of 
the.  fee  is  regulated  as  he  says,  and 
.only  Americans  pay  there  largo  fees— 
the  waiter  knows  the  waiter’s  duties 
and  he  provides  thoughtfully  and  earn- 
estly for  the  guest.  In  the  United 
States  tipping  is  a direct  incentive  to 
,the  neglect  of  the  guest.  This  state- 
ment may  seem  paradoxical,  but  tho 
argument  is  simple  and  convincing. 


Mr.  Howells  in  such  an  essay  is  seen 
to  greater  advantage  than  when  he  is 
pronouncing  Judgment  on  literature, 
art  and  play  actors.  Still  we  prefer 
our  old  friend,  Mr.  James  Howel,  who 
to  some  of  our  readers  is  a bore.  Listen 
to  these  llres  written  266  years  ago: 

One  Paste  mukea  up  the  Trlnce  and  Peas- 
ant, 

Though  one  eat  Roots,  the  other  Feasant; 
They  nothing  differ  In  the  Stuff. 

Rut  both  extinguish  like  a Snuff: 

"Why  then  fond  Man  should  It  thy  Soul 
dismay, 

To  Sally  out  of  these  gross  Walls  of  Clay? 


In  New  York  Mrs.  Kate  Tlngley  is 
a Mahatma.  In  Chicago  she  is  only  an 
adept.  This  is  sad  strife,  brethren 
and  slsteFs.  Suppose  you  start  fresh, 
and  agree  that  she  is  only  a chela,  a 

1 'plain,  simple  chela,  but  with  hopes. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  many  reading 
'.he  proposition  to  bring  the  body  of  Joel 
1 Barlow  "from  Us  resting  place  near 
Jracow”  will  wonder  who  Barlow  was 
tnd  why  his  body  is  in  Poland.  In  1811 
ie  was  Minister  to  France,  and  in  the 
all  of  1812  he  was  invited  to  a confer- 
nce  with  Napoleon  at  Wilna.  On  his 
Journey  he  was  attacked  with  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs,  and  he  died  at  Zar- 
no  witch.  It  is  singular  that  Hildreth 
in  his  history  of  the  United  States  1 
speaks  of  him  as  “Jacob  Barlow,”  and 
says  he  died  at  Warsaw. 

Does  anyone  read  Barlow's  poem  "The 
Hasty  Pudding,”  written  at  ChambSry, 
where  the  delicious  dish  was  unknown? 
We  fear  that  the  dish  is  despised  here 
today  by  leaders  in  society  and 
finance  Yet  in  warm  weather  there 
is  nothing  better  for  lunch  if  it  be  , 
served  with  bowls  of  milk.  We  can  j 
think  of  no  more  beautiful  sight  than 
that  of  a wealthy  and  prominent  family 
in  Commonwealth  Avenue  sitting 
around  the  mahogany  tree  at  the  hour 
of  one.  The  father  has  left  the  office, 
forgetting  the  negotiation  of  a colossal 
loan  in  the  rapt  thought  of  hasty  pud- 
ding. Loving  wife,  fond-eyed  grand- 
mother, athletic  son,  comely  daughter, 
grasp  their  spoons  firmly  and  are  as 
one  in  the  enjoyment.  The  faithful  man  | 
servant  perspires  in  replenishing  the 
bowls.  There  is  at  last  the  calm  that 
follows  judicious  deglutition.  Such  re- 
freshment  once  characterized  the  true 
New  Englander.  The  Roman  with  his 
| turnips  was  not  a more  heroic  figure.  j 
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Sainte-Beuve,  as  he  grew  older,  came  to  re- 
gard all  experience  as  a single  great  book, 
in  which  to  study  for  a few  years,  ere  we  go 
hence;  and  it  seemed  all  one  to  him  whether 
you  should  read  In  Chapter  xx..  which  is  the 
differential  calculus,  or  in  Chapter  xxxix., 
j which  is  hearing  the  band  play  in  the  gar- 
dens. 


There  is  in  Boston  a shop  where  for-  j 
I eign  books  are  sold.  This  shop  has  been 
r known  long  and  favorably  by  all  inter- 
f ested  in  foreign  literature.  A few  days 
! ago  a spy  sniffing  for  garbage  prowled 
about  tnis  shop  and  finally  found  a cele- 
' brated  story  by  Crfibillon  the  younger, 
an  ingenious  novelist  of  the  18th  cen- 
; tury,  who  was  very  dear  to  the  poet 
Gray  and  other  amiable  readers  of 
t.ales.  The  spy  thought  the  title  sus-  , 
picious.  He  bought  the  book,  took  it  to 
his  co-mates,  and  with  the  help  of  a 
French  dictionary  they  discovered  that 
poor  Crfebillon  is  still  an  offender  against 
public  morals.  Did  they  drop  the  story 
with  horror  at  the  first  "objectionable” 

| passage,  or  did  they  gloat  and  snigger 
l until  they  reached  the  colophon?  The 
(bookseller  is  brought  before  a magis- 
trate. 

How  is  this  bookseller  to  discrimi- 
nate, if  he  is  to  be  dogged  by  spies? 
Will  he  be  allowed  to  sell  the  works  of 
Aristophanes  in  Greek,  Goethe  and 
Heine  in  German,  the  Song  of  Solomon 
in  the  translation  of  Renan?  Will  he 
be  allowed  to  sell  the  novels  of  Fielding 
and  Smollet,  the  plays  of  Shakspeare 
lin  the  Tauchnitz  edition?  Or  must  he 
I confine  his  stock  to  grammars,  Baede- 
1 ker's  guide  books  and  the  complete 
1 works  of  E.  P.  Roe? 

i The  prurient  prudery  displayed  hero  j 
by  a few  bigoted  and  uneducated  per- 
sons would  be  amusing  were  it  not 
exasperating  and  humiliating. 

j Here  is  another  commentary  on  mod-  [ 
ern  civilization.  “Less  than  1000  women 
are  engaged  in  playing-card  factories, 

: and  yet  the  highest  wages  any  of  them 
get  is  $7  a week.”  An  expert  finisher  de- 
clares "This  pay  is  very  good.  There 
are  women  in  our  factory  who  have 
.worked  steadily  there  for  18  years.” 

! When  you  consider,  Miss  Eustacia, 


that  many  women  In  the  United  States  , 
do  not  average  more  than  $7  a week  J 
I for  steady,  tiring  work,  do  you  wonder  . 
at  their  yielding  to  tho  temptations  ! 
all  about  them? 

Gently,  gently,  oh  Passionate  Press  ■ 
Agent!  You  say  Miss  Mary  Linclc  ap- 
jpeared  as  the  Witch  in  "Iiansel  and 
Gretel”  at  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre  last 
If  January.  Miss  Meisslinger  was  the 
j Witch  the  opening  night,  and  Miss 
ILinek  was  Gertrude.  You  say  that  Miss 
I LI  nek  was  the  first  singer  to  appear  in 
! English  as  Hansel.  The  first  perform- 
• ance  of  Humperdinck's  opera  in  English 
I was  at  Daly’s  Theatre,  London.  Dec.  26, 
i 3894,  when  Miss  Marie  Elba  took  the 
part  of  Hansel.  Miss  Llnek  was  not  in 
’ the  cast  that  night.  Accuracy,  accura- 
cy, oh  Passionate  Press  Agent!  There 
should  be  accuracy  even  in  passion. 

Francis  Schlatter,  the  healer,  has  gone 
down  Into  Mexico,  "and  It  is  possible 
'lie  will  be  heard  from  soon."  "Possi- 
ble?" Nay,  "absolutely  sure.” 


, So  the  Bostonians  will  purchase  an 
operetta  in  Nfcw  Hampshire.  “There 
will  be  some  alterations  In  the  piece, 
fmado  with  a view  to  the  Bostonians.” 
Of  course,  of  course.  There  are  three 
Inexorable  requirements.  (1)  Mrs.  Jessie 
Bartlett  Davis  must  have  the  leading 
part  and  be  liberally  supplied  with  deep  J 
chest  tones-  (2)  Mr.  MacDonald  must 
be  picturesque  at  any  cost.  Tights  are 
always  in  order,  but  something  wdth 
feathers  is  preferred.  (3)  Mr.  Barnabee 
i must  be  introduced  in  his  unrivaled 
(part  of  Mr.  Barnabee,  though  the  plot 
'fade  into  nothingness  thereby. 

Still  are  there  serious  times  at  Jo- 
j hannesburg.  Mark  Twain  is  lecturing 
there. 

The  African  problem  has  at  last  been 
teolved.  Chamberlain  and  Krueger,  Hum- 
Ibert,  Faure  and  Menelek  sit  at  the  feet 
| of  Mr.  Poultney  Bigelow,  who  says 
| there  is  no  reason  why  the  African 
• States  should  not  be  united.  Blessed 
are  the  peacemakers ! 

Mr.  Brander  Matthews  is  guilty  of  a 
sad  breach  of  taste  in  his  sneering 
reference  to  George  Augustus  Sala. 
i What  may  you  not  expect  of  a man, 
however,  who  in  the  same  article  puts 
(Mark  Twain  among  the  greatest  writers  ! 
1 in  the  English  language? 

"Duncan”  and  Mr.  W.  T.  W.  Ball 
ere  debating  at  length  and  with  heat 
; "whether  Sir  Henry  Irving  ever  heard  of 
William  W.  Story  or  his  essay  on  Mac- 
j beth.  "Duncan”  closes  his  last  argument 
with  this  description  of  his  antagonist: 
"Mr.  Ball’s  readiness  to  think  evilly 
j or  contemptuously  of  those  who  do  not 
•happen  to  revolve  in  the  same  orbit 
’ with  himself  leads  us  to  suspect  that 
he  is  the  earth,  and  that  the  rest  of 
| us  must 

i ’In  solemn  silence  all 

Move  round  this  dark,  terrestrial  ball.’  ” 

- It  seems  to  us  that  the  Play-goers’ 
Club  should  settle  this  matter  for  all 
"time,  Just  as  it  pronounced  the  final 
Judgment  on  Dumas  the  younger. 

| Sir  Henry’s  performance  of  Shylock 
(moved  Mr.  Vance  Thompson  to  this 
I thoughtful  and  delightfully  uneonven- 
| tlonal  criticism:  "Shakspeare’s  concep- 
I tton  of  the  player’s  business  was  not 
! very  high.  He  bade  him  do  no  more 
(than  speak  the  speech  set  down  for 
[him;  a simple  and  primitive  matter. 

I have  always  held  that  It  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  actor  to  read  into  the  part— 

. notably  so  if  it  be  a classic  part — the 
j 'spirit  of  the  day.  In  a word,  he  must 
collaborate  with  the  dead  and  give  the 
rauthor’s  personages  a contemporary 
.psychology.  Now,  the  sixteenth  cen- 
I 'tury  psychology  of  Shylock  was  that 
•of  a buffoon;  the ' eighteenth  century 
lent  to  the  part  something  of  the  ma- 
levolent usurer  and  more  of  the  new 
prattle  of  liberty  et  dgalite.  The  Shy- 
I lock  which  is  vital  for  this  day  must 
, be  an  illumination  of  the  condition  of 
I the  Jewish  race  in  the  contemporary 
i world.  This  is  unquestionably  Sir  Hen- 
I ry’s  conception  of  the  role.  He  has  in- 
j (formed  it  wdth  the  psychology  and  socl- 
| ology  of  the  hour.” 

Vi  I l /t  u 

The  ends  for  which  they  gave  away  their  I 
priceless  youth,  for  all  they  know,  may  be 
chimerical  or  hurtful;  the  glory  and  riches 
they  expect  may  never  come,  or  may  find 
them  indifferent;  and  they  and  the  world 
they  inhabit  are  so  inconsiderable  that  the 
mind  freezes  at  the  thought. 

What!  A statue  of  the  Discobolus  in 
the  High  School  Building?  Are  the 
members  of  the  Watch  and  Ward  So- 
ciety asleep? 

"I  remember,”  said  Heath,  J.,  “a  case 
where  a jury  gave  £500  damages  for 
merely  knocking  a man’s  hat  off,  and 
the  Court  refused  a new  trial.” 


Extremes  in  literature:  Mr.  Emerson 
on  the  Oversoul  and  Miss  Cissy  Fitz- 
gerald on  Underwear. 


Let  us  again  learn  wisdom  of  the 
Jamaicans.  “Full  stomach  tell  hungry 
stomach  ’take  heart.’  ” 


Poor  Mrs.  Hill!  Cranks  and  lunatics 
and  seekers  after  notoriety  Insisted 
that  the  dead  woman  was  anybody 
and  everybody  but  herself,  and  her 
wish,  expressed  before  her  death,  for 
cremation  was  not  respected.  Have 
such  wishes  no  weight?  Fortunately  it 
is  not  likely  that  the  dead  concern 
(themselves  with  the  disposition  of  the 
receptacle  that  held  for  a time  the 
I divine  essence. 


Mr.  W.  W.  Astor  In  anticipation  of 
\ a visit  from  the  Prince  of  Wales  "gave 
an  order  some  time  ago  for  $20,000  worth 
of  new  furniture.”  Did  the  order  In- 
clude a baccarat  lay  out?  His  Royal 
Nibs  Is  very  fond  of  the  game,  and 
would  not  be  likely  to  pardon  the 
i omission.  He  Is  In  the  habit  of  smok-  i 
,|ing  his  own  cigars,  but  he  expects  his 
host  to  provide  the  stakes  in  play, 
ij  whether  he  himself  wins  or  loses.  Will 
Mr.  Astor  be  the  banker  or  merely  one  l 
of  the  punters?  We  hope  he  will 
escape  the  fate  of  a gentleman  named  j 
I Cummlng. 

Perhaps  we  do  the  Prince  an  injustice. 
Out  of  compliment  to  Mr.  Astor’s  native 
country  he  may  choose  poker.  In  this 
case,  Mr.  Astor  should  insist  on  the. 
Prince  showing  his  hand. 


In  a recent  Leipslc  catalogue  of  por-  i 
traits  of  play-actresses  appears  the  j 
name  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  Her  j 
picture  will  cost  you  60  pfennigs. 

“Arthur  Nikisch  is  in  Monaco.”  Don’t 
laugh. 

To  C.  G. : All  is  forgiven.  Prosit! 


The  death  of  Clifford  Schmidt,  the 
New  York  violinist,  is  mourned  by 
many  in  this  town.  It  was  due  chiefly 
to  his  authority  and  knowledge  that 
the  concert  performance  of  "Parsifal” 
at  Music  Hall  in  the  spring  of  1890  was 
as  smooth  as  It  was;  for  Mr.  Schmidt 
was  concert-master  on  that  occasion, 
and  the  orchestra  watched  him  dili- 
gently and  respectfully. 

To  "Dismal  Dhino:”  We  are  delight- 
ed to  hear  from  you  again.  Your  style 
shows  constant  improvement.  Your  sar- 
casm is  less  clumsy;  your  Invective  is 
more  polished.  It  is  a pleasure  to  learn 
1 that  you  aTe  likely  to  appreciate  de 
I Goncourt.  You  should  begin  with  his 
I "La  Femme  au  XVIII.  Si£ele.”  Then 
you  might  read  his  novels  and  biogra- 
phies, and  you  would  be  prepared  to 
revel  in  the  Journal  in  eight  volumes. 

; His  publisher  is  Charpentier.  There  Is 
an  abridged  and  expurgated  Englishing 
of  the  Journal,  but  a man  of  your  kid- 
ney would  not  be  satisfied  with  a man- 
gled version.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Dhino, 

; what  is  your  real  name?  Is  It  not  Fer- 
I guson?  And  do  you  throw  the  accent 
j on  the  first  or  the  second  syllable?  The 
| Fergusons  differ  so  In  this  respect. 

• This  reminds  us,  Mr.  Ferguson,  that 
| on  May  22,  1859,  de  Goncourt  made  the 
following  observation  to  which  we 
•heartily  subscribe:  “If  I were  very, 

very  rich,  I should  like  to  make  a col- 
] lection  of  all  the  beastly  things  done 
! by  celebrated  artists  without  talent, 
j,  paying  for  the  worst  picture  of  Smith 
or  the  worst  statue  of  Jones  its  weight 
in  gold.  I should  then  open  this  ex- 
I hibltlon  to  the  admiring  burgesses,  and 
after  the  enjoyment  of  their  dull  amaze- 
ment at  the  label  that  told  the  ex- 
travagant price,  I should  deliver  myself 
I to  epileptic  exhaustion,  the  result  of  a 
‘self-applied  mixture  of  bitterness, 
knowledge,  and  taste.”  To  such  an  ex- 
hibition, Mr.  Ferguson,  you.  should  have 
a season  ticket. 


The  trouble  about  Paul  Bartlett’s 
j statue  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum, 
New  York,  is  simply  this.  The  statue 
I exhibited  first  In  Paris  was  called  "Le 
Bohemlen,”  which  means  "The  Gypsy.” 
i When  the  statue  was  brought  over  here 
it  was  called  “The  Bohemian,”  and 
(therefore  all  the  people  from  Bohemia 
in  New  York  gnashed  their  teeth  and 
leaped  angrily  in  the  air.  And  yet  the 
Tyord  “Bohemian”  has  been  used  in 
English  in  exactly  the  same  sense  as 
in  French.  Thus  Scott  puts  this  speech 
in  the  mouth  of  a character  in  Quentin 
Durward,  “I  am  a Zingaro,  a Bohe- 
mian, an  Egyptian,  or  whatever  the 
Europeans  * * » may  choose  to  call 
I me;  but  I have  no  country.”  The 
French  have  appflied  the  word  “Bo- 
|h£me”  or  “Bohgmien”  to  gypsies  since 
their  first  appearance  in  the  15th  cen- 
|tury,  because  they  were  thought  to 
come  from  Bohemia. 


They  play  ball  at  Vivian  wdth  con- 
siderable energy.  The  umpire  declared 
Mr.  Corrigan  out  at  the  home  plate, 
’whereupon  Mr.  Corrigan  went  home. 
| He  returned  speedily  with  the  family 
shot  gun  and  filled  the  umpire  wdth 
buck  shot  so  that  he  will  never  be  called 
upon  again  to  decide  a close  point. 
A new  umpire  was  easily  secured.  Mr. 
Corrigan,  after  this  little  intermezzo! 
resumed  his  position  in  the  field,  and 
the  game  went  merrily  on.  There  Is 
i no  information  concerning  the  final  re- 
sult, but  we  are  safe  in  presuming  that 
•Mr.  Corrigan’s'gide  won 


Weak  crazy  Mortal  wliy  dost  fear 

To  leave  this  earthly  Hemlephear? 
V’ her©  all  Delights  away  do  pass, 
Like  thy  ICfllBles  In  a Glass. 

Bach  Third;  beneath  the  Moon  Is 
fickle. 


frail  and 


Death  sweeps  away  what  Time  cuts  with  his 

Sickle. 


Mr.  W.  T.  W.  Ball  says  that  he  is  ' 
fully  in  accord  with  Mr.  Henry  A.  ; 
Clapp  "nearly  all  the  time.!’  We  make  ; 
to  Mr.  Clapp  our  compliments  of  con-  ! 
dolence. 


Miss  Liehter  has  a passionate  press 
agent. 


So  has  Mr.  Schuster. 

\V  hat  w ith  the  embargo  on  Havana 
tobacco  and  the  proposed  prohibitive 
duty  on  imported  cigars,  confirmed 
smokers  wdll  have  to  put  up  with  I 
1 sweet-fern  or  rattan. 

School  soldiers  without  guns  remind 
one  of  the  advice  given  by  the  esti- 
mable mother  to  her  daughter  who  I 
wanted  to  go  out  to  swim. 

Clara  Schumann  was  a much  over- 
rated musician.  As  a pianist,  she  was 
correct,  pale,  phlegmatic.  As  a com- 
poser she  was  conventional  and  dull.  ' 
Her  chief  claim  to  remembrance  Is  that 
she  was  the  wdfe  and  the  stimulus  and 
the  consolation  of  Robert  Schumann. 

And  here  comes  Mr.  Thomas  Bailey 
Aldrich  with  a little  poem,  parable,  i 
j what-not,  or  what-you-will.  What  a ! 
difference  between  his  late,  prosperous  ! 
style  and  the  early,  Bohemian  reckless- 
ness of  the  verses  that  he  now  so  anx- 
i|  iousiy  and  assiduously  forgets.  It  was 
! on  Dec.  31,  1859,  that  Mr.  Aldrich  asked 
this  question: 

"Did  you  think,  as  you  watched  me  and 
weighed  every  word. 

And  then  smiling  complacently,  understood 
all. 

That  my  heart,  as  I passed  the  Rhine  wine  to 
the  hoys, 

Was  as  black  as  the  midnight,  and  bitter  as 
gall— 

Did  you  think?” 

Docs  not  Mr.  Aldrich,  bored  by  smug 
respectability  and  burgess  possessions, 
regret  at  times  the  simple  Joys  and  the 
wild  friends  at  Pfaff’s?  There  was  a 
promise  in  his  early  poetic  life  that 
has  never  been  fulfilled.  We  grant  that 
his  cameos  are  well  cut  and  polished, 
but  the  spontaneity  and  the  color  and 
| the  music  of  his  youth  fled  at  the  ap- 
proach of  material  success. 


j Pleasing  glimpses  of  the  home  life  of 
Senator  Quay  are  offered  to  men, 

I women  and  little  children  through  the 
| kindness  of  contemporaries.  Senator 
Quay  has  one  of  the  finest  private  11- 
| braries  in  Pennsylvania,  and  when  it 
is  not  good  fishing  weather  or  when  ! 
I he  cannot  make  up  a poker  party,  read-  j 
(ing  is  his  favorite  recreation.  His  home 
is  furnished  “in  perfect  taste,”  and  one 
•correspondent  adds  that  there  are  "pic- 
1 tures  on  the  walls”— not  on  the  floor,  or 
i even  the  ceiling— but  on  the  walls.  Mr. 

I Quay  is  devoted  to  his  family,  and 
stress  is  laid  on  this  fact,  as  though 
•such  devotion  entered  rarely  into  the 
Gives  of  public  men.  Although  he  has  a 
.moustache,  he  bears  a striking  resem- 
blance to  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  And  so 
on,  and  so  on.  Still,  there  are  points 

that  are  not  definitely  determined. 
Does  he  wear  Congress  gaiters  or  leg 
boots?  Does  he  venture  to  look  at  the 
moon  over  his  left  shoulder?  Does  he 
begin  his  breakfast  with  an  orange,  oat  j 
meal  or  a cocktail? 

The  street  officials  of  Boston  should 
go  to  New  York  next  week  to  see  the 
parade  of  Waring’s  men.  They  would 
be  able  to  study  some  object-lessons. 
There  was  a time  when  New  York  was 
the  filthiest  city  in  the  North.  Today 
Boston  has  reasonable  claims  for  this 
naughty  eminence. 

The  heavy  tracks  laid  in  Huntington 
Avenue  enable  the  street  cars  to  run 
at  high  speed,  nor  is  this  speed  checked 
at  the  crossings,  unless  some  one  is 
Impudent  enough  to  wish  to  get  on  or  : 
off.  The  noise  shakes  the  buildings, 
and  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether 
property  in  the  neighborhood  will  be  de- 
preciated. Then  there  is  the  danger, — 
a danger  that  in  the  case  of  railway 
tiains  incites  legislation  concerning 
grade  crossings. 

The  arrogance  of  certain  street  car 
conductors  increases  directly  with  the 
height  of  speed.  The  other  day  we  saw 
In  Boylston  Street  three  elderly  women 
using  all  proper  diligence  in  achieving 
a car.  They  were  fat  as  well  as  old. 

Did  the  conductor  assist  them?  Not  a 
bit  of  It.  He  stood  with  a hand  on  the 
bell-rope  and  shouted,  "Get  a gait  on 
you,  If  you  want  to  take  this  car.”  And  | 
bang  went  the  bell  as  soon  as  the  last  I 
one  of  the  women  was  on  the  step.  No  | 
passenger  dared  to  remonstrate.  Even  1 
the  strongest  man  was  grateful  to  the 
conductor  for  allowing  him  to  ride. 

The  street  car  system  in  Boston  is 
undoubtedly  the  one  great,  supreme  at- 
traction in  the  Wild  East  Show.  They, 
say  the  Mikado  comes  to  this  country  r 
for  the  express  purpose  of  studying  the 
methods  of  the  West  End  Company. 


r — i 


The  Transcript  should  not  have  the 
Botanical  Calendar  to  Itself.  “May  23. 
Broom  flowers.  This  and  gorse  give 
the  commons  and  wastes  the  beautiful 
yellow  which  Is  succeeded  in  July  by 

the  purple  heathy 

The  most  beautiful  woman  in  Boston 
i«  a mulatto  with  a dash  of  Jewish 
blood.  Irreproachably  dressed,  graceful 
in  bearing,  with  a suggestion  of  Orien- 
tal languor,  she  Is  a rare  delight  to  the 
eye.  and  her  voice  is  like  unto  the  voice 
of  the  viola.  | 

Testimonial  Concert  Offered  by  the 
Fidelio  German  Choral  Society  to 
I Dr.  Louis  Kelterborn,  Its  Con- 
ductor. 

The  Fidelio  (German)  Choral  Society 
gave  Us  tenth  aniversary  concert  last 
evening  nl  Association  Hall,  and  it  was 
a testimonial  to  Its  conductor.  Dr. 
Bouis  Kelterborn.  The  club  was  as- 
sisted by  Mrs.  Kelterborn,  Mrs.  Tippet, 
Mrs.  Hertig,  Miss  Ricker,  Miss  Fiala, 
Messrs  Eliot  Hubbard,  Saacke,  Mayer, 
Perabo,  Mole.  Kuntz  and  Fries.  The 
program  was  as  follows: 

Part  song Flemming 

‘‘The  Pilgrimage  of  the  Rose'* Schumann 

Duos  for  pianoforte  and  violoncello: 

a.  Canzone,  op.  55  B flat Bruch 

b Larghetto  E flat,  from  Sonata  op. 

25  Nicode 

c.  Scherzo,  G minor  (a  la  Savoyard). 

from  Sonata  op.  25 Nicode 

Messrs.  Perabo  and  Fries. 

Songs  for  soprano: 

a.  "Melne  Liebe  ist  Grun” Brahms  , 

b.  “Haldenroslein”  Schubert 

c.  “Waldlied”  Curschmann 

Mrs.  Kelterborn. 

Violin  solo Wagner-WUhelmJ 

Prize  song  from  ‘'The  Mastersingers.* 

Mr  Kuntz. 

Hans  Sachs'  address  from  “The  Master- 

singers”  Wagner 

Mr.  Saacke. 

Duo  for  flute  and  piano,  introduction  and 

variations  Schubert 

Messrs.  Mole  and  Perabo. 

“Spring  Message” Gade 

Dr.  Kelterborn  Is  well  known  In  this 
city  as  a conscientious  and  very  intelli- 
gent musician  who  takes  his  art  se- 
riously. His  talent  as  an  accompanist 
is  recognized:  his  critical  acumen  is 
shown  by  his  articles  in  “Famous  Com- 
posers,” and  his  capabilities  as  a con- 
ductor have  been  exhibited  at  the  con- 
certs of  the  Fidelio.  The  testimonial 
last  evening  was  well  deserved,  and  if 
the  Fidelio  is  proud  of  its  conductor, 
the  conductor  may  well  be  proud  of  his 
society. 

, The  concert  gave  much  pleasure  to 
those  present.  The  abilities  of  those 
who  took  part  are  familiar  to  lovers  of 
music,  and  there  is  no  need  of  detailed 
criticism.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
all  shared  in  the  success  of  the  con- 
cert and  the  applause  was  frequent  and 
hearty. 

>1^1  l Iff  ' j b 

ABOUT  MUSIC. 


A Few  Words  About  the 
Late  Clara  Schumann. 


Thoughts  Suggested  by  Events 
of  the  Past  Week. 


Notes  and  Comments  on  Play- 
ers, Singers  and  Pieces. 


I heard  Clara  Schumann  twice  in  Ber- 
lin. The  first  time  was  at  an  orchestral 
concert  conducted  by  Joachim,  Oct.  26,  ! 
1883,  when  she  played  the  G major  con- 
certo of  Beethoven.  I heard  her  again 
Nov.  1 of  the  same  year,  when  she  and 
Joachim  gave  a concert  at  the  Sing- 
Akademie.  With  Joachim  she  played 
Brahms’s  sonata  for  violin  and  piano 
op.  78;  Schumann’s  Romanze  (B  major) 
and  Symphonic  Etudes:  Chopin’s  D 

flat  major  nocturne,  and  A fiat  major 
waltz. 

| The  disappointment  was  intense.  Her 
I technique  was  generally  clear  and  clean,  i 
j but  it  was  not  remarkable,  and  it  was 
hopelessly  old-fashioned.  Her  abuse 
of  the  damper-pedal  was  such  as  to  ex- 
I cite  wonder.  Her  interpretation  was 
j eminently  respectable  and  common- 
j place.  It  was  without  color,  without 
imagination.  Not  once  did  she  move 
or  thrill.  Especially  unfortunate  and 
dull  was  her  performance  of  '.he  pieces 
by  her  husband,  which  were  played  as 
though  they  were  a species  of  technical 
exercises,  so  that  I understood  the  re-  | 
mark  of  Biszt:  -'If  you  wish  to  hear* 1 

Schumann  as  he  should  not  be  heard, 

I listen  to  Clara.”  Nor  did  she  seem 
I to  have  the  slightest  idea  of  the  char- 
acter of  Chopin's  music.  The  nocturne 
j was  hard,  precise  and  dry.  The  waltz 
' was  rigidly  hammered  out.  She  was 
heard  to  best  advantage  in  the  concerto 
by  Beethoven,  although  she  was  handi- 
capped seriously  by  the  notorious  in- 
competence of  Joachim  as  a conductor. 

It  is  true  that  Mrs.  Schumann  was 
then  61  years  old.  But  the  unpleas- ! 
ant  characteristics  of  her  performance 
were  not  such  as  are  attendant  on  an 
advanced  age.  She  had  been  in  con- 
1 stunt  practice.  Her  strength  was  at 


rdfimes  disagreeably  in  evfdefic?? 
would  have  forgiven  technical  slips  or 
shortcomings,  If  there  had  been  any  ex- 
hibition of  romantic  feeling  or  emotion. 
And  I was  then  told  by  old  musicians  ! 
In  Berlin  that  they  distinguished  no 
difference  between  her  performance 
and  that  of  much  earlier  years. 

Nbr  can  I agree  with  Mr.  Franklin 
Taylor,  who  iri  his  eulogy  published 
in  Grove’s  Dictionary  states  that  her 
playing  was  “characterized  by  an  en- 
tire absence  of  personal  display,  a keen 
perception  of  the  composer's  meaning, 
and  an  unfailing  power  of  setting  it 
forth  in  perfectly  intelligible  form." 
She  played  the  pieces  of  Schumann  and 
Chopin  as  though  they  were  matter-of- 
fact  compositions  by  dusty  pedants. 
Furthermore,  there  was  an  exhibition 
of  personality  that  was  irritating. 
When  she  touched  the  keys,  she  seemed 
to  say,  “Now  I’ll  show  you  how  this 
should  be  plaved.” 

No  doubt,  the  flattery  to  which  she 
was  constantly  exposed  had  much  to  do 
with  her  smug  complacency.  Yet  in 
her  younger  days  we  know  that  she 
gave  exhibitions  of  peculiar  vanity. 
Thus  Cox  in  his  Musical  Recollections 
tells  of  her  appearance  in  Bondon  at 
a concert  given  in  1856  by  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  when  Schumann's  “Para- 
dise and  the  Perl”  was  sung  with  Jenny 
Bind  as  the  chief  soloist.  “Mdme.  Schu- 
mann * * * was  present  on  this  occa- 
sion, not  amongst  the  audience,  where 
her  presence  would  have  obtained  for 
her  both  respect  and  sympathy,  but  ac- 
tually upon  the  orchestra,  immediately 
In  front  of  the  conductor,  whom  she 
gave  from  time  to  time  directions, 
which  he  communicated  at  second  hand 
to  the  orchestra  and  vocalists.  If  the 
lady  herself  were  so  devoid  of  good 
taste  as  not  to  have  perceived  that  she 
was  entirely  out  of  place  in  this  po- 
sition, the  directors  at  least  ought  to 
have  saved  her  from  herself  by 
insisting  upon  her  absence.  If 
they  hid,  however,  requested  her 
presence,  they  were  doubly  culpable. 
From  this  and  various  other  circum- 
stances it  was  impossible  for  either 
band,  principals  or  chorus  to  be  at  their 
ease.  As  for  the  conductor,  he  was 
much  more  puzzled  than  complimented 
by  an  interference  that  suggested  in- 
competency on  his  part,  and  a positive 
inability  to  guide  his  forces  without 
superior  direction.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  of  the  fact  that  not  a single 
hearer  carried  away  one  note  of  the 
music  to  which  he  had  been  for  sev- 
eral hours  listening.  T'he  whole  affair 
was  as  crude  as  it  was  extravagant, 
whimsical  and  unintelligible..  * * * 
The  coldness  with  which  the  entire  per- 
formance was  received  was  fearfully 
j disheartening;  but  to  no  one  could  it 
have  been  more  distressing  than  to 
Mdme.  Schumann  herself,  who  could 
not  but  be  aware  of  the  disappointment 
and  aversion  of  the  audience,  whilst  she 
had  to  endure  the  pain  of  witnessing  a 
defeat  that  would  have  been  confirmed 
by  the  most  vehement  demonstrations 
of  derision,  had  not  the  audience  been 
restrained  by  the  presence  of  royalty.” 

It  is  not  likely  that  Mrs.  Schumann 
at  the  zenith  of  her  fame,  when,  by 
the  way,  there  were  few  female  pianists 
to  dispute  her  claims,  was  the  equal 
of  Annette  Essipoff.  Teresa  Carreno,  or 
Fanny  Bloomfield-Zeisler.  As  a com- 
poser she  is  even  now  forgotten;  nor 
as  a composer  is  she  to  be  named  with 
the  Vicountess  de  Grandval,  Augusta 
Holm&s,  Miss  Chaminade,  Mrs.  Far- 
renc.  As  a woman  she  was  a most  es- 
timable character,  and  during  the  lat- 
ter years  of  her  husband's  tormented 
life  she  rose  to  heroic  proportions.  Her 
surest  claim  to  long  remembrance  is  the 
fact  that  she  was  the  wife,  the  stim- 
ulus, the  consolation  of  Robert  Schu- 
mann. 

The  21st  of  January,  1841,  an  opera  In 
three  acts,  entitled  “Be  Guitarrero,” 
text  by  Scribe  and  music  by  Halgvy, 
was  produced  at  the  Opera  Comiaue, 
Paris.  This  opera  was  sung  59  times 
that  year. 

Richard  Wagner,  who  was  then  in 
Paris,  arranged  not  only  the  score  for 
voice  and  piano,  but  the  overture  and 
“deux  suites  d'alrs''  for  string  quartet; 
for  two  violins;  for  flute,  violin,  viola 
and  'cello. 

The  story  of  “Be  Guitarrero”  runs  as 
follows:  A poor  guitar  player  loves 

vainly  a rich  and  proud  princess,  Zarah 
de  Villareal,  who  has  slightedi  Don  Alvar. 
The  don  to  avenge  himself  introduces 
to  her  the  guitarist  as  Don  Juan  de 
Guymarens,  who  was  then  expected  at 
Santarem.  Clothed  superbly,  he  woos 
and  wins  the  princess.  Now  this  gui- 
tarist is  the  blind  instrument  of  a polit- 
ical conspiracy  to  free  Portugal  from 
the  Spanish  yoke.  After  the  marriage, 
the  stratagem  of  Don  Alvar  is  dis- 
closed, hut  everything  is  righted  and 
the  guitarist  is  ennobled. 

Does  not  this  story  seem  familiar  to 
you?  It  is  practically  the  story  of  the 
Beggar  Student,  first  produced  at 
Vienna  Dec.  6,  1882.  and  sung  last  week 
at  the  Castle  Square.  The  sensation 
made  by  Millbcker’s  operetta  was  so 
great  that  HalSvy’s  opera  was  revived 
at  the  Brunswick  Opera  House  to  grat- 
ify curiosity  concerning  the  source  of 
Genre's  libretto. 

I grieve  to  say  that  the  performance 
of  Mlllocker's  delightful  work  at  the 
Castle  Square  was  in  certain  respects 
below  the  reputation  of  the  company. 
It  is  true  the  chorus  was  admirable, 
and  the  leading  singers  were  at 
their  worst  respectable,  but  the  com- 
edy, so  far  as  Mr.  Wolff  and  Mr.  Wooley 
were  concerned,  was  not  comedy.  The 
conspirators  in  this  operetta  are  gentle- 
men after  their  kind;  they  are  not  buf- 
foons. There  is  something  tragic  in  the 
character  of  the  General,  as  drawn  by 
the  librettist.  Mr.  Wolff  represents  him 
as  a pot-house  brawler.  Oh,  the 
wretched  gags,  the  horse-play,  the  utter 
ruin  of  the  original  idea!  Then,  there  Is 
Mr.  Wooley,  who  has  shown,  alas!  too 
seldom,  that  he  Is  capable  of  excellent 
and  original  work  as  a comedian.  His 
Jailer  last  week  was  a stupid  “Dutch 
act.”  It  is  a great  pity  that  Mr.  Wolff, 
who  is  a man  of  genuine  ability  and  In- 
telligence, should  yield  to  the  cheap 
temptation  of  pleading  the  groundlings. 
Even  in  “Carmen”  the  low  comedy  of 
the  smugglers  was  a serious  blemish 
on  the  general  excellence  of  the  per- 
formance. So  in  “Fra  Diavolo”  the 
bandits  were  played  in  a spirit  of  noisy 
burlesque,  utterly  at  variance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  piece. 

Would  that  the  chief  members  of  this 
company  could  go  to  New  York  to  see 
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German  company  af'MilieWfiSrqJi. 

* * if.  . 

Will  the  Melourgia  live?  Or  rather  is 
there  any  reason  why  it  should  give 
public  concerts?  Mr.  Wodell  showed 
conclusively  that  he  is  of  the  stuff  of 
which  good  conductors  are  made;  but! 
the  better  he  conducted  the  worse  the 
members  of  the  society  sang. 

It  was  a great  pleasure  to  hear  the' 
Svendsen  trio  in  an  andante  of  Schu- 
bert. Their  ensemble  was  worthy  of 
artists  of  greater  reputation,  it  was  so 

beautiful  in  tone,  so  fine  in  taste,  so 
artistic  in  the  subordination  of  the 
players  one  to  another.  And  these 
young  women  charmed  the  eye  as  well 
as  the  ear.  The  graceful  bowing  and 
the  fair  arms  of  Miss  Woodruff  will  not 
soon  be  forgotten. 


THE  PROMENADES. 

The  Music  Hail  promenade  concerts 
continue  upon  the  top  wave  of  popular- 
ity and  afford  the  music-loving  publlo 
a constant  source  of  pleasure.  The 
great  repertoire  of  the  orchestra  is  con- 
stantly added  to  and  the  vast  resources 
of  the  library  that  has  been  accumu- 
lated in  the  twelve  successive  years  of 
the  existence  of  this  musical  enterprise 
are  utilized  with  admirable  taste  by 
Mr.  Zach  in  the  making  of  his  pro- 
grams. It  is  unfortunate  that  a break 
is  necessary  on  Monday,  Tuesday, 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  next  week, 
but  this  is  due  to  yearly  engagements 
of  the  hall.  On  Friday,  May  29,  the 
concerts  will  reopen,  with  the  first 
special  evening,  "B  cycle  Night,”  with 
a program  especially  arranged  compli- 
mentary to  the  wheelmen  as  follows; 

"Boccaccio,”  march Suppe 

“Iolanthe,”  overture Sullivan 

“Oagliostro,”  waltz. Strauss 

“Y’s,  he  Roi  De,”  overture Lalo 

“Cavallerla  Rusticana,”  intermezzo 

Mascagni 

Largo  Haendel 

Solo  violin,  Mr.  Kchnitzler. 

"Ei minie,' ' selection Jakobowsky 

‘‘Narcissus”  Nevin 

"I  Pagliacei,”  selection Leoncavallo 

' ‘Gr  ubenlichter, ' ' waltz Zeller 

"Herzens  Ivoenigln,”  polka.# Strauss 

“Tabasco,”  inarch Chadwick 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Josef  Hofmann  has  been  playing  the 
niano  at  Riga. 

Miss  Kutscherra  has  been  engaged 
at  the  Paris  up§ra. 

Jcseffy  has  gone  to  Europe.  So  has 
Mr.  J.  G.  Huneker. 

Duvernoy's  “HellS”  may  be  brought 
out  in  London  this  season. 

Mrs.  Katharine  Fisk  will  return  to  the 
United  States  in  the  spring. 

Dvorak  has  written  lately  two  string 
quartets  and  three  symphonic  pq;ms. 

They  say  Klein’s  "Kenilworth”  may 
be  produced  at  the  Berlin  Opera  House. 

Hamish  McCunn  has  set  a Scottish 
libretto  of  the  Marquis  of  Borne  to  mu- 
sic. 

Eduard  Stehle,  organist  and  director 
at  Winterthur,  died  at  St.  Gall  April  11. 
11. 

Nicolas  de  Lestovnitchy  has  written  a 
symphonic  poem.  “Le  Prince  SiSrebri- 
dug.” 

Mr.  George  Devoll  of  Boston  sang  in 
the  Salle  Mathurin,  Paris,  the  first  week 
in  May. 

E.  C.  Phelps  of  Brooklyn,  teacher  and 
composer,  has  been  removed  to  a sani- 
tarium. 

Pupils  of  Mrs.  J.  H.  Long  will  give  a 
concert  in  Association  Hall  Tuesday 
evening. 

“Salud  Othon  has  abandoned  grand 
opera  for  opera  bouffe.”  Who  is  she, 
anyway? 

Minna  Kellogg  made  her  debut  as 
Azucena  at  the  Carcano  Theatre, 
Milan,  May  2. 

Carlos  Gomea,  on  account  of  ill- 
health.  has  left  Milan  and  gone  to  his 
home  in  Brazil. 

Clarence  L.  Graff  will  be  the  busi- 
ness manager  for  Walter  Damrosch 
next  season. 

A parody  on  “Die  Walkiire”  entitled 
“La  Valkyrie  ou  le  Sabre  de  mon  P£re,” 
has  been  published. 

Calve  meditates  a trip  to  Carlsbad 
' efore  going  to  London,  where  her  en- 
gagement begins  June  19. 

Radecke,  Bargiel,  Rudorff,  Ad. 
Schulze,  Wirth  and  Hausmann,  all  of 
Berlin,  have  been  decorated. 

Walter  Damrosch  will  return  to  this 
country  in  July  and  spend  the  rest  of 
the  summer  at  Bar  Harbor. 

“My  Musical  Recollections,”  by  Wil- 
helm Kuhe.  has  been  published  by 
Richard  Bentley  & Sons.  London. 

Karl  Kllndworth  of  Berlin  has  been 
invited  by  Cosima  Wagner  to  be  coun- 
selor at  the  rehearsals  at  Bayreuth. 

Johannes  Brahms  is  the  first  musi- 
cian to  receive  the  Austrian  decora- 
tion for  "ICunst  und  Wissep^chaft.” 

Mrs;.  Louise  Reuss-Belce,  dramatic  so- 
prano of  the  Carlsruhe  theatre,  is  en- 
gaged for  three  years  at  Wiesbaden. 

Antolka  Hiller,  the  wido  v of  Ferdi- 
nand Hiller,  died  lately,  at  the  age  of 
76.  She  was  a singer  of  si  me  reputa- 
tion. 

William  Bavin  made  his  d?but  at  the 
Berlin  Opera  House,  April  121,  as  Ert- 
gardo  with  vocal  and  dralnatic  suc- 
cess. I, 

Cesare  Rossi’s  opera  in  t\jo  acts,  “I 
Fuggltlvl,”  was  produced  April  11,  at 
the  Social  Theatre,  Trenta,  with  suc- 
cess. 

Italians  in  Vienna  have  founded  a 
choral  society  named  after  Verdi.  The 
first  concert  was  conducted  by  Bos- 
chettl. 

Gaston  Dubreuilh’s  “L'Ecole  du  Dilet- 
tante” is  a new  pamphlet  on  music  and 
music  lovers  highly  recommended  by 
Pougin. 

New  Italian  operettas  are  “Luisa 
Willars,”  by  Augusto  Gilardetti  (Empo- 
m,  and  “Los  Halclneros,”  by  Adorni 
(Trieste). 


duct  thrice  the  overture  of  his  new' 
operetta  “Waldmelster,"  produced  at 
the  Lessing  Theatre. 

“Nachtstiicke,"  op.  72,  by  Herrmann 
Schollz,  published  by  Brauer,  Dresden, 
are  recommended  heartily  to  pianists 
by  foreign  reviewers. 

Miss  Jessie  Huddlestone,  who  was 
seen  here  at  the  Hollis  as  Gretel,  made 
her  d6but  as  Stephano  at  the  Covent 
Garden  with  success  May  11. 

Mr.  Jacques  Hoffmann,  violinist,  who 
appeared  as  soloist  at  the  Music  Festi- 
val at  Manchester,  N.  H.,  the  14th, 
sailed,.for  Europe  yesterday. 

The  city  officials  of  Venice  gave  the 
manager  of  the  Fenice  Theatre  $800  to- 
ward defraying  the  expenses  of  per- 
formances of  Gounod’s  “Redemption.” 
It  is  reported  that  Eames,  DarclSe 
Huguet,  Vidal,  Parsl,  and  Scalcht  will 
be  in  Col.  Mapleson’s  opera  company. 
Mr.  Toscanini  will  be  the  chief  conduc- 
tor. | 

Mr.  Philip  Greely,  the  well-known  | 
composer  of  the  Journal's  song,  “I 
Love  You,  Dear,”  has  written  a sacred 
song,  entitled  "Come  to  the  Land  of 
Rest.” 

Before  joining  the  Covent  Garden 
company,  Melba  will  give  a series  of 
performances  at  the  Paris  Opera,  where 
she  has  been  especially  engaged  for  the 
revival  of  "Hamlet.” 

The  third  and  last  Sapellnikoff  recital  1 
in  London  was  postponed,  owing  to  a ’ 
sudden  summons  to  return  to  Russia, 
consequent  on  the  serious  condition  of 
the  pianist’s  brother. 

The  health  of  Sir  John  Stainer  has  so  ] 
far  improved  as  to  give  hopes  of  his 
speedy  recovery.  Since  his  return  from 
Egypt  he  has  undergone  an  operation 
which  has  proved  entirely  successful. 

The  Verdi  Quartet  will  sing  at  the 
G.  A.  R.  Memorial  service  in  the  Town 
Hall,  Milton,  May  30,  and  will  make  a 
feature  of  the  Journal’s  Memorial  Day 
hymn,  which  is  published  on  another 
page. 

Miss  Florence  Monteith  has  returned 
to  London  for  the  season  from  her  four 
months’  operatic  engagement  at  the 
opera  house  of  San  Carlo,  Naples,  where 
she  achieved  a brilliant  success  as  Elsa  j 
in  "Lohengrin.” 

"Pianoforte  prodigies  are  as  subject 
to  human  infirmities  as  the  dullest  of 
mortals,  and  we  learn  tfeat  a Miss  Ethel 
Biggins  was  prevented  from  making  her 
debut  at  the  Queen's  Hall  owing  to  an 
attack  of  the  measles.” 

Carlssimi’s  "Jephta”  (about  1660)  was 
produced  in  Munich,  April  14,  by  the 
Kairn  Society  directed  by  ZumDe. 
There  is  an  interesting  review  of  the 
performance  and  the  work  In  the  All- 
gemeine  Musik  Zeitung,  May  8. 

The  Frye-Verdi  Combination,  assisted 
by  the  Misses  Alice  and  Helen  Apol- 
lonio,  cornetists,  will  give  “Rip  Van 
Winkle”  at  G.  A.  R.  Hall,  Marshfield 
Hills,  Friday  evening,  under  the  man- 
agement of  Mr.  Spencer  Apollonio. 

The  Sebastian  Bach  organ  in  the  Bon- 
iface Church  at  Arnstadt  is  to  be  re- 
stored. Bach  was  organist  at  Arn- 
stadt,  his  first  position,  from  Aug.  14. 
1703,  till  Easter,  1707.  The  church  had 
been  burned  in  1681,  and  it  was  rebuilt 
in  1683. 

The  latest  additions  to  Payne’s  Kleine 
Partitur  Ausgabe  are  Herzogenberg's 
string-quartet  in  F minor;  Borodin’s 
string-quartet  in  A major,  and  the 
string-quartet  in  B fiat  major  by  Rlm- 
sky-Korsakoff,  Liadow,  Borodin  and 
Glazounow. 

At  the  music  festival  at  Kaiserlau- 
tern  April  26,  27,  Vierling’s  “Konstant- 
in” op.  64  and  Wullner’s  “Te  Deum” 
made  a profound  impression.  How  lit- 
tle is  known  in  this  country  of  Georg 
Vierling,  and  yet  he  is  a comDOser  of 
more  than  ordinary  talent. 

Berlin  intends  to  do  honor  to  Mr 
Bechsteiri,  whose  70th  birthday  will  be 
celebrated  on  June  1.  It  is  40  years 
since  he  started  business  in  a humble 
way  as  a maker  of  pianofortes,  andl 
now  he  has  three  factories,  emplovs  500 
men,  and  turns  out  3500  pianos  a 'year. 
An  organ  recital  will  be  given  at  the 


Shawmut  Congregational  Church, 
Thursday  evening,  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Dun- 
ham, assisted  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Dunham, 
tenor.  The  program  includes  pieces  by 
Bach.  Schubert,  Rheinbtrger,  Dunham, 
Meyerbeer,  and  songs  by  Handel,  Franz, 
Dvorak  and  Grieg. 

The  Tonic  Sol-fa  Association  will  hold 
its  festival  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on 
July  11,  when  one  of  the  novelties  will 
be  a cantata,  “The  Maid  of  Lorn,” 
music  by  Mr.  Facer  and  words  by  Mr. 
Andrew  Deakin.  There  will  also  be 
produced  Mr.  David  Jenkins's  "Psalm 
of  Life,”  which  was  heard  at  last  year's 
Cardiff  Festival. 

Pougln  does  not  praise  warmly  the 
music  of  Messanger  to  Paul  Ferrler’a 
“Chevalavier  d’Harmental,”  produced 
at  the  Op£ra  Comique,  Paris.  May  5. 

! He  finds  the  work,  with  the  exception 
of  the  third  act,  “languid,  monotonous, 
without  flavor  or  novelty,  too  declama- 
tory, and  with  frequently  vicious  pro- 
i sody." 

Emma  Eames  sang  Juliet  at  Covent 
Garden  May  II.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
! says:  “We  will  not  say  that  the  quality 

I of  her  voice  exactly  touches  the  deeper 
j emotions;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to 
admire  with  a very  cordial  and  com- 
■ plete  sentiment  her  wonderful  com- 
mand, her  resource,  and  her  trueness  of 
note;  and  let  it  be  added,  she  acted 
last  night  with  tender  charm  and  great 
sweetness.” 

The  next  production  at  the  Paris 
Opgra  before  Bruneau’s  Messidor  be- 
comes due,  will  be  a two-act  work  by 
a Prix  de  Rome.  It  was  to  have  been 
Lenepveu’s,  but  owing  to  his  election 
at  the  Institut.  where  he  can  no  more 
appear  as  a beginner  with  a small 
score,  a vacancy  is  created.  JonclSres 
puts  up  for  it,  but  with  small  or  no 
chance  of  success,  as  he  is  not  a Prix 
de  Rome,  and  there  are  at  least  three 
others,  Vincent  d’lndy,  Marty,  and  Hue, 
waiting  their  turn. 

The  annual  operatic  musicale  by  pupils 
of  Mr.  Charles  R.  Adams  will  take 
place  in  Union  Hall.  Tuesday  evening. 
Scenes  from  the  second  act  of  “Lohen- 
grin,” the  fourth  act  of  Gounod's 
"Romeo  et  Juliette,”  and  the  mad  scene 
from  "Lucia"  will  be  performed.  There 
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an  orchestra  under  the  direc-  'yV^  CC^i  J [ 

i a °tfr  ^tr-  Max  Zach.  Mrs.  Morgan, "...  y ' 

us.  Haynes,  Mrs.  Markee,  Miss  Van  ,,n!Kan  s on  a tear  a^nin, 
leek,  Miss  Candage,  Messrs.  Bruce,  i i *’  1 1 stay  till  Saturday  night; 
ennett,  Mull  and  Kerr  will  take  part,  lust  give  him  all  the  room  he  wants, 

Mrs.  Weldon  was  the  plaintiff  May  Or  else  he'll  raise  a light, 
in  an  action  before  Mr.  Justice  Cave  *ti<*  once  in  ev’ry  month  he  throws  his 
JU17  theT  Quin's  money  left  and  right, 

hews,  who  traders  Howard  * Ul,t  11  B0  to  work  a8aln  on  Monday  m0™- 
msle  publishers,  of  Great  Marlborough  ”8'  

lrsongh  “Th?PSeanHath  Its  Pearls0"  But  dId  Mr-  f:im«'ari  l?o  to  work  tills 
liich  was  set  to  rmislc  by  M.  Gounod,  morning?  We  iloubt  it.  lor  we  saw  him 
b®  defendants  admitted  that  Mrs.  yesterday,  and  the  sentiment  |of  tho 
ei?°"  darl  been  entiUod  to  a royalty  (ballad  of  the  Heart  and  Home  was  con- 

f s fewW^ehan^fur  S * *pee.ihnsr  tl'adk'ted  him'  Berl—  “>e 

id  tiiey  did  not  know  whom  to  pay!  was  at  its  apogee  Saturday  night,  but 
his  was  the  question  for  decision,  and  the  decline  was  gradual  and  yesterday 

O IfH’l'chin  tl .. . . 1 ! . > . wl  4 ~ a 11  .1 


declined  to  undertake  the  afternoon  poor  Gilligan  was  still  the 

spons.btlity  Ho  referred  the  matter  to  worse  for 

e Official  Receiver,  and  ordered  the 


wear.  He  was  sodden  and 
ur  other  persons  to' whom Tt“was  said  vacuous-  Hls  bl'ea,th  was  like  a 
at  the  plaintiff  had  assigned  her  simoom  that  had  just  wrecked  a dis- 
ghts  to  be  joined  as  co-defendants.  tlllery.  Ho  was  a lurching  contradic- 
fhe  sixth  annual  festival  of  the  Choir  lion  to  the  smug  statement  that  al- 
U,ld  Wl,"  May  87.  cohol  is  not 

human  lamps. 


sold  here  Sunday  for 


‘*1?.  Tlle  drst  section,  May  27, 

the  .Chureh  of  the  Advent,  includes 
se  choirs:  Advent,  Boston;  St  Ma- 
S.  Dorchester;  Christ,  Hyde  Park; 

. John  s,  Jamaica  Plain;  Holy  Trinity 
arlboro;  Grace,  Medford;  St.  Paul’s! 

.ewton  Highlands:  Mr.  S.  B.  Whltnev 
tolr  Master:  Mr.  H.  E.  Wry,  organis't. 

(p  second  section  at  St.  Paul's  Church, 
ne  3,  includes  the  choirs  of  St. 

<ter’s,  Beverly;  St.  Paul's,  Boston;  St. 
tin's  Chapel,  Cambridge;  Groton 
hool;  St.  Anne's,  Dowell;  St.  Paul's, 
ilden;  Emmanuel,  Somerville;  Mr.  W. 

Docke,  choir  master;  Mr.  W R- 
inkling,  organist.  The  third  section 
^Emmanuel  Church,  June  10,  will  In- 
lude  Emmanuel,  Boston;  St.  Paul's, 
rockton;  Our  Saviour,  Longwood;  St 
ihn's.  Dowell;  Christ's,  Quincv;  St. 
imes,  Roxbury;  Mr.  G.  D.  Osgood,  , „ . . 
loir  master;  Mr.  C.  D.  Safford,  organ-  1,1  Heshbon,  but  never  dull  or  stupidly 
‘ The  program  will  include  canticles 
1 anthems  by  Gadsby,  Martin,  Elvev, 
lenham,  Mozart,  Barnby,  Ouseley, 
ig- 


Why  is  it  that  to  many  Irishmen 
tnd  Irisih-Americans  and  Americans  re- 
axation  is  synonymous  with  alcoholic 
abor? 

Have  you  observed  how  the  beauty 
>f  Irish-American  women  is  enhanced 
ind  accentuated  by  the  warmth  of  the 
veather?  It  is  a glorious,  brilliant  type 
if  beauty,  at  once  sturdy  and  delicate; 
the  figure  of  a Southern  in  curves  of 
grace  and  womanhood  with  the  sug- 
gestion of  Northern  endurance  and  vi- 
tality; eyes  that  are  like  the  fish-pools 


1 

*■  t last  the  Conservatory  of  Music 
a Director.  Theodore  Dubois  has 
■n  chosen  to  fill  the  place  left  va- 
it  by  the  death  of  Ambrolse  Thomas. 
I the  interregum  was  long  affairs 
it  quickly  enough  at  last.  The  Min- 
, r of  Public  Instruction  received  a 
- er  from  M.  Massenet  declining  the 
t on  the  ground  that  having  been 
ustomed  to  wander  around  the 

i ld  wherever  and  at  whatever 
i®  the  fancy  struck  him, 
i [ could  not  promise  regular  at- 
i.pance  to  the  duties  of  the 
4it.  M.  Rambaud  wrote  by  return,  of 
lit  to  the  composer  of  "HProdiade" 
{'retting  this  determination,  but  hop- 
’(  that  he  would  use  his  liberty  to 
)hant  the  wond  with  some  new  and 
Biant  work;  and  then  at  midday 
— leked  at  the  door  of  M.  Dubois  s 
Irtment  and  offered  to  him  the  post 
[Director  of  the  Conservatoire.  M. 
foois  asked  for  two  hours  for  eonsid- 
Ition,  and  the  Minister  gave  him 
fee.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  af- 
|r  was  settled,  and  France  once 
jre  has  some  one  in  command  of  her 

pic. Daily  Messengler,  Paris. 

'Mr.  Max  Heinrich  wrote  the  following 
Xter  to  the  Musical  Courier:  "In  the 

ay  mber  of  Munsey’s  Magazine 


slumbrous;  a complexion  that  laughs 
at  washes  and  powders  and  masks; 
hair  a purple  black,  and  it  grows 
smoothly  and  directly  just  above  the 
nape,  without  fuzz,  or  irreconcilable 
straggling  locks,  or  any  form  of  hir- 
sute underbrush.  We  heard  such  a one 
say  to  her  companion  the  other  day: 
"If  you  had  been  this  morning  under 
the  basking  sun,  you’d  call  it  hot." 
Where  in  the  world  did  she  get  the 
phrase  “basking  sun?”  Mr.  Gilbert  has 
told  us  that  when  the  coster’s  finished 
jumping  on  his  mother,  "he  loves  to 
die  a-basking  in  the  sun.”  Seals  have 
their  basking  holes,  and  there  is  a 
pleasing  member  of  the  animal  king- 
dom known  as  the  Selachus  maximus, 
or  the  basking-shark.  There  was  once 
a noun  in  English,  "basking,”  which 
meant  flagellation.  So  “a  bask  day” 
was  a day  distinguished  .'by  drought 
•with  a withering  wind.  But  where  did 
this  girl  pick  up  the  phrase  "basking 
sun  ?” 

The  New  York  Times  says  editorially 
that  “a  new  work,  the  oratorio  ‘St. 
Francis’  by  Edgar  Tine],  was  produced 
for  the  first  time  in  America”  last 


Them  were  1370  fires  In  Paris  In  1895. 
lhe  amount  of  damage  was  52,550,400. 

A foreign  exchange  informs  us  con- 
cerning the  last  passion  in  amusement 
at  Paris: 

They  have  grown  tired  of  men  who 
can  fast  for  30  days  or  sleep  for  a 
month,  so  the  proprietor  of  a caf6  clian- 
tant  recently  advertised  that  a man 
would  hang  by  the  neck  from  a hook 
in  the  ceiling  at  his  place  of  amusement 
for  a period  of  13  days.  At  the  ap- 
pointed time  a gentleman  who  had,  of 
course,  seen  better  days  began  to  hang  I 
from  the  hook  in  the  ceiling.  He  was  I 
said  to  be  a "former  actor."  This  may  I 
be  so,  though  the  case  merely  shows  I 
how  many  kinds  of  bad  actors,  "for- 
mer" and  otherwise,  there  must  be  still  I 
alive.  Not  that  Durand  is  very  much  ' 
alive;  in  fact,  hopes  are  entertained  that  I 
he  will  die.  However,  he  hung  from  the 
hook  in  the  ceiling  for  13  days.  Accord- 
ing  to  the  rules  he  was  to  abstain  from 
food  and  drink  during  the  game,  nor 
was  he  to  have  any  means  of  resting 
except  for  15  minutes  in  24  hours.  Dur- 
ing the  15  minutes  he  was  allowed  to 
stand  on  a ladder  and  to  Inhale  ether. 
This  highly  moral  and  instructive  en- 
tertainment attracted  full  houses,  but 
in  the  way  of  profits  did  not  “pan  out" 
too  well.  The  average  frequenter  of 
the  cafe  chantant  complained  of  the 
monotony  of  the  performance  after  the 
first  five  minutes.  Durand,  it  seems, 
did  nothing  but  hang  in  a life-like  or 
lifeless  way.  He  was  not  an  artist  any 
more  than  he  was  an  actor.  He  failed 
to  give  a single  kick  or  even  a faint 
gurgle,  and  when  he  was  finally  taken 
down,  and  found  to  be  just  barely 
alive,  the  disappointment  was  both  gen- 
eral and  keen.  It  is  evident  that  hang- 
ing, to  be  attractive,  must  be  realistic, 
and  if  Durand  wants  to  make  a hit  he 
must  submit  to  be  hung  once  in  ten 
minutes,  and  on  each  occasion  be  true 
to  life. 


iere  appears  under  the  heading  of  'The  Wednesday  at  Cincinnati.  “St.  Fran- 

' A v 1 rl  nf  !\/T  1 1 c?  i r>’  o oortoin  o rtl/iio  (n  , , . , ,,  T , 


'Orld  of  Music’  a certain  article  in 
fiference  to  the  Cincinnati  May  Festi- 
which  I believe  needs  some  com- 
int. * » * The  article  says:  'For 

pors,  baritones  and  basses  Mr.  Thom- 
jthas  felt  himself  called  upon— for  rea- 
obvious  enough  to  students  of 
fcral  music— to  go  to  England.’  Com- 
risons  are  at  all  times  odious,  bu.  I 
readily  name  a number  of  Ameri- 
arttsts  whom  Americans  should 
|d  Englishmen  would)  be  proud  to 
their  own;  who  would  not  only  not 
barred  out  from  participating  at 
[eir  only  yearly  great  musical  festi- 
"ii,  still  less  be  insulted  gratui- 
JUsly,  as  in  the  article  in  ques- 
lon.  Should  there  be  given  in  the 
Incinnati  of  England,  of  France,  of 
lermany,  or  of  anywhere,  a musical 
‘Stival  at  which  participated  Amert- 
an  artists  only  (save  two  of  their  own 
ationality  to  fill  ‘small  parts')  a musi- 
al  multitude  would  rise  and  object  in 
peech  and  print.  Fancy  Deeds  or  Blr- 
llngham  without  English  artists.  Do 
ot  despair,  however,  brethren  and  sis- 
;rs  of  the  voice;  study,  study,  study! 
D that  in  future  generations  these  'ob- 
lops  reasons’  may  at  last  vanish,  and 
.merlcan  artists  may  perhaps  be  called 
pon  to  sing  something  more  than 
mall  parts  at  their  own  American  mu- 
ical  festival." 

The  Cingalese  Devil-Dancers  at  the 
(arl's  Court  Exhibition  promise  to 
©come  an  absorbing  attraction.  Dike 
heir  predecessors,  the  Burmese  min- 
trels,  they  use  the  "tomtom"  with 
/eircl  effect.  On  their  native  heath 
hey  appear  to  be  great  popular  tavor- 
es.  A correspondent,  whose  ayah  was 
devout  worshiper  of  the  devil-danc- 
rs,  has  sent  me  a graphic  account  of 
er  memories  of  them  in  Ceylon.  Their 
erious  business  in  life  is  to  exorcise 
vil  spirits,  and  their  ministrations  are 
Iften  employed  on  behalf  of  the  sick, 
rile  principal  performers  are  covered 
|vtth  wooden  body  cases,  strangely 
alnted,  and  wear  the  huge  grotesque 
nasks  in  which  Sir  Augustus  Harris 
©lights  to  imprison  his  pantomime  su- 
Bp's.  Their  bare  arms  and  legs  shine 
/1th  oil,  and,  despite  all  their  impedi- 
menta, they  manage  to  fling  them- 
alves  about  regardless  of  conso- 
nances. The  ipatient  is  sometimes 
rought  out  into  the  front  of  the  crowd, 
1 which  both  sexes  and  all  castes 
reeiy  intermingle,  from  the  gclden- 
iad,  shaven  priest  with  his  begging- 
owl  to  the  little  naked  Cingalese 
■amin.  As  the  performers  pass  the 
nfortunate  patient  each  administers  a 
lgorous  kick,  a treatment  which,  if 
«t  precisely  soothing,  ought  to  be  effi- 
acious.  On  great  occasions,  such  as 
ie  festival  known  as  "Hobson-Jobson,” 
he  kicks  are  not  confined  to  the  pa- 
'ents,  but  are  generously  distributed 
Imong  the  spectators,  possibly  as  a 
ineral  kind  of  antidote  to  casual 
erms.  If  there  are  many  devil-dancers 
! the  island.  Ceylon  ought  to  be  in  the 

ojoyment  of  a unique  death  rate. 

lily  Messenger. 


els”  was  "a  new  work”  in  1888.  It 
was  given  for  the  first  time  in  America 
at  New  York,  where  the  Times  is  pub- 
lished, in  February,  1893.  It  was  given 
In  mutilated  form  by  the  Cecilia  in  Bos- 
ton, Nov.  24,  1893.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
Mr.  W.  J.  Henderson  is  no  longer  the 
music  critic  of  the  Times. 


Is  not  a 
In  a beer 
solecism? 


man  that  eats  rhubarb  pie  ■ 
saloon  guilty  of  gustatory 

i 


The  financial  embarrassment  of 
Messrs.  Abbey,  Schoeftel  & Grau  is 
regretted  keenly  by  all  lovers  of  opera. 
May  the  embarrassment  be  only  tem- 
porary! For  these  managers  have  kept 
scrupulously  their  word  with  singers 
and  public.  No  cheated  chorus  is 
barking  at  their  heels;  no  prima  donna 


has  a tale  of  woe.  Operas  under  the 
management  of  these  gentlemen  have 
been  produced  with  casts  unrivaled 

I and  unapproached  in  European  cities  of 

today.  It  is  a pleasure  to  know  that 

the  financial  loss  did  not  result  direct- 

| ly  from  their  courageous  operatic  ven- 

J tures,  and  that  in  all  probability  they 

will  again  be  controlling  an  admirable 

company  next  season. 


This  reminds  us  that  the  music  critic 
of  the  Eondon  World  displays  publicly 
a burning  imagination: 

“If  Walt  Whitman  had  possessed  a 
fine  tenor  voice  he  should  have  been 
a great  Wagnerian  singer/  If  Yvette 
Guilbert  was  gifted  with  a big  soprano, 
instead  of  with  that  weird  voice  of  the 
streets  and  lanes  of  great  cities,  she 
might  be  a marvelous  Sieglinda.”  But 
we  do  not  like  to  think  of  Wait  as  a 
tenor.  He  was  too  fine  a specimen  of 
manhood.  What!  Walt  Whitman, 
"one  of  the  roughs,  a kosmos,  no  sen- 
timentalist,” a tenor?  Jamais,  as  they 
say  in  Canada. 

Now,  in  Jamaica  they  say,  “John 
Crow  tink  him  own  pick’ney  white.” 


Barnet’s 


Merry  - Go- 
Round”  at  Tremont. 


“ A Revolving  Contrivance  for 
Affording  Amusement.” 


‘Aida”  Produced  at  the  Castle 
Square— Other  Bills. 


Maggie  Cline  will  not  play  Eydia 
Danguish  to  make  a New  York  holi- 
day. She  has  too  much  respect  for 
her  art. 

Mr.  Belasco  says  in  the  court  that 
his  instruction  of  Mrs.  Deslie  Carter 
in  stellar  accomplishments  was  worth 
$50,000  for  a year  and  five  months.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  among  the 
accomplishments  taught  was  deport- 
ment. 


The  third  summer  season  at  the  Tre- 
mont Theatre,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Harry  Askin,  opened  last  night 
with  the  first  performance  of  "The  Mer- 
ry-Go-Round"  in  "Three  Divisions,”  by 
Robert  A.  Barnet,  lyrics  by  Paul  West 
and  W.  M.  Browne,  music  by  DennOe, 
Sloane,  Malloy,  Carr,  Chevalier,  Wit- 
mark,  Mack,  McQuinn,  Trevathan,  Bar- 
ry and  others.  Mr.  W.  E.  McQuinn  was 
the  conductor. 

Mr.  Barnet  evidently  meditated  that 
form  of  dramatic  entertainment  known 
as  a revue,  an  agreeable  reminder  of 
the  salient  events  of  a season,  dramatic, 
musical,  political,  civic  and  social.  Years 
ago  there  were  two  Frenchmen  named 
Cogniard,  who  displayed  a pretty  knack 
in  this  direction. 

Now,  what  are  the  chief  requirements 
for  the  success  of  such  an  entertain- 
ment? Humor,  wit,  satire,  observation, 
discrimination,  and,  above  all.  ac- 
tion, impetuous,  diversified  action. 
There  should  not  be  too  much  attention 
paid  to  one  play  or  to  one  public  griev- 
ance or  to  any  one  public  character. 
Above  all,  there  should  be  no  continu- 
ous story.  The  same  character  may  ap- 
pear, like  the  Done  Fisherman,  until 
the  fall  of  the.  curtain.  But  the  piece 
must  be  episodic. 

Mr.  Barnet  started  off  in  capital  vein. 
The  first  scene  is  admirable  through- 
out. The  Subway  scene  is  familiar,  and 
the  jests  are  fresh  and  to  the  point. 
The  pursuit  of  Billings,  the  appearance 
of  the  Princess  Flavia,  and  Kassendyll, 
these  are  well  managed  'and  are  v r-# 
laughable.  In  fact,  the  whole  of  the 
first  act  did  go  and  will  go.  The  secoim 
act  is  for  the  most  part  dull.  There 
is  little  to  save  it.  The  imitations  of 
Chevalier  may  have  been  good,  bad  or 
indifferent.  As  Chevalier  has  not  visit- 
ed Boston,  the  greater  part  of  the  au- 
dience was  unable  to  judge  of  the 
mimicry  of  Mr.  Herbert.  There  is  one 
feature  of  this  act,  however,  that  de- 
served the  hearty  applause  of  last 
night,  and  • that  is  the  monologue 
spoken  by  Miss  Marie  Cahill,  for  it  was 
exceedingly  well  done.  “Oh.  your  High- 
ness,” borrowed  from  “The  Artist’s 
Model,”  suffered  in  consequence  of  the 
swiftness  of  the  pace  at  which  it  was 
taken. 

The  ballet,  with  the  exception,  of  the 
solo  dance  of  Miss  St.  Tel,  was  stiff 
and  clumsy.  Nor  did  the  third  act  fur- 
nish mucli  amusement  until  the  return 
to  the  true  idea  of  a revue  when  the 
loud  scene  from  "The  Sporting  Duch- 
ess” was  burlesqued  in  irresistible  fash- 
ion. The  song  of  Mr.  Trevathan,  sung 
by  Miss  Mamie  Gilroy,  broke  agreeably 
the  sad,  monotonous  turn,  turn  of  the 
original  music.  The  ballet  of  the 
Horses  should  be  cut  out  at  once.  It  is 
neither  graceful,  nor  nrettv.  nor  sen- 


I suous;  it  is  singularly"  repuisive. 
appeal  to  the  audience,  "You’se  to  be 
the  judges,"  in  the  decision  of  tin* 

I prize  seemed  an  impertinent  act  of 
| cruelty  toward  three  of  the  four  poor 
girls  who  were  sufficiently  humiliated 
by  the  costumes  and  silly  prancing. 

There  are  21  men  and  women  in  the 
east,  but  only  a few  call  for  special 
attention.  Mr.  Herbert  was  keen  and 
dry  in  the  earlier  scenes.  Mr.  Clark 
was  at  times  amusing  in  a more  con- 
ventional fashion.  Mr.  Dythgoe  was 
more  conspicuous  in  song  than  In  dance. 
Mr.  Blaisdell  had  happy  moments.  Miss 
Gilroy  was,  as  ever,  piquant  and 
vivacious  with  twinkling  legs  and  a 
wee  voice.  I have  already  alluded  to 
the  monologue  of  Miss  Cahill,  which 
was  the  artistic  feature  of  the  evening. 
Miss  Macdonald  has  a slow  part.  Miss 
Clara  Palmer  danced  and  posed  with  a 
1 peculiarly  alluring  charm, 
j No  doubt  "The  Merry-Go-Round”  will 
revolve  with  greater  speed  in  a week  or 
two.  Dast  night  the  performance,  as  a 
whole,  was  a disappointment,  when  one 
considers  the  proved  reputation  of  the 
author  for  constructive  skill  and  in- 
genious timely  lines  and  the  ability  of 
several  members  of  the  company.  There 
is  need  of  pruning,  additions,  revision. 
The  second  act  might  well  be  thor- 
oughly reconstructed.  Billings  Is  not 
interesting  after  he  ceases  to  b?  Bill- 
ings. The  persuers,  well  played  by 
Messrs.  Aiken,  Williams  and  Sohllce, 
might  figure  in  later  scenes.  Mr.  Brod- 
erick might  tone  down  the  stupidity  of 
his  Dord  Boldover.  As  played  last  night 
the  part  was  intolerable.  Then,  there  is 
too  much  of  a love  story,  and Rassendy  11 
as  a sentimental  singer  is  a good  deal  i 
of  a bore. 

Would  not  Mr.  Barnet  have  done  bet-' 
ter  if  he  had  made  "The  Merry-Go- 
Round”  strictly  a revue?  When  the  en- 
tertainment is  dull,  !t  is  generally  be- 
cause there  is  an  attempt  at  a pint. 
The  burlesquing  of  plays  seen  here,  tiio 
hits  at  the  Subway,  the  City  Govern- 
ment, the  Bulfinch  front,  etc.,  these 
furnish  the  genuine  amuse  ner.t. 

The  piece  is  mounted  lavishly  and  the 
scenes  in  Boston  were  particularly  well 
done.  There  were  loud  and  frequent 
demonstrations  of  popular  approval., 
and  Mr.  Schiller  was  warmly  applauded 
for  his  Imitation  of  Mr.  Sousa.  I wish, 
however,  that  Mr.  Barnet  had  carried 
out  fully  his  idea  of  a passing  show, 
and  confined  himself  to  it.  Perhaps  he 
will  gradually  set  "The-Merry-Go- 
Round”  revolving  to  his  original  tune. 
For  an  entertainment  of  this  kind  is  a 
rare  pleasure  in  summer.  It  revives  the 
thought  of  past  plays,  and  burlesque  is 
often  a correction  of  judgment.  Then  it 
is  a delight  to  drop  into  a theatre  and 
not  be  bothered  by  thought  of  plot  or 
ideas.  Midsummer  madness  is  often 
more  profitable  to  managers  and  audi- 
ences than  is  midwinter  sense. 

Pmr.rp  Hapb. 

When  lhe  wind  comes  up  from  Cuba 
And  the  birds  are  on  the  wing, 

And  our  hearts  are  patting  juba 
To  the  banjo  of  the  spring, 

Then  there's  no  wonder  whether 
9 he  hoys  will  get  together, 

With  a stein  on  the  table  and  a cheer  for 
everything. 


We  do  not  quote  these  lines  with  any 
reference  to  the  rebellion  against  Spain 
or  to  prove  that  rhymes  for  Cuba  are 
within  the  reach  of  the  humblest.  We 
quote  from  "Spring,”  an  ode  written  by 
| Mr.  Richard  Hovey  for  the  63d  annual 
convention  of  the  Psi  TJpsilon  Fraterni- 
ty and  published  in  the  Brooklyn  Stand- 
ard of  last  Sunday.  The  ode  is  long  in 
Which  this  song  occurs,  but  it  shows 
high  imagination  and  subtlety,  as  well 
as  freedom  of  rhythm.  It  is  a poem  of 
lofty  flight. 

Spring,  like  a huntsman’s  boy. 

Hallooes  along  the  hillsides  and  unhoods 
The  falcon  in  my  will. 

The  dogwood  calls  me,  and  the  sudden  thrill, 
That  breaks  in  apple  blooms  down  country 
roads, 

Plucks  me  by  the  sleeve  and  nudges  me 
away, 

The  sap  is  in  the  boles  today; 

And  in  my  veins  a pulse  that  yearns  and 
goads. 


Dir.  Richard  Hovey  is  a mixture  of 
the  Oriental  and  the  Elizabethan.  Per- 
sonally he  suggests  magic  and  occult- 
ism. If  he  is  not  a full-fledged  Mahat- 
ma, he  is  surely  an  adept.  He  bor- 
rowed his  beard  from  an  Assyrian  bas- 
relief.  His  eyes  examine  without  sur- 
prise winged  things  in  the  air,  things  | 
Invisible  to  the  great  majority  of  men.  j 
It,  does  not  seem  possible  that  Mr.  ! 
Hovey  should  ever  enter  a room  by  the *  1 * * * 
I approved  door.  He  appears  as  though 
I shot  from  a trap,  or  descending  the 
chimney,  or  borne  through  a window  by 
levitation.  And  yet  is  this  strangely 
gifted  man  a genial  mortal,  relishing 
beefsteak,  beer  and  jesf. 


We  saw  yesterday  a bulbous,  con- 
densed woman  on  a bicycle.  She  wore  a 
I white  sweater  and  a long  black  skirl. 
It  was  a sad,  but  an  impressive  sight. 

Marguerite  Reid  made  her  debut  at 
Covent  Garden  as  Nedda  in  "I  Pa^li- 
acci,”  May  14.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazelle 
says  of  her:  “She  has  a good  voice,  ! 

but  her  nervousness  and  the  size  of 
Covent  Garden  made  it  rather  difficult 
to  judge  her  fairly;  we  must  wait  for 
| further . opportunity;  meanwhile,  she 
may  he  implored  to  dress  the  part  more 
appropriately.”  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Miss  Reid  was  here  with  the  Bos- 
tonians in  April,  1894.  She  was  then  ( 

| heard  as  Priscilla  in  "The  Maid  of  j 
Plymouth,”  and  Maid  Marian  in  “Robin  ' 
Hood." 
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A contemporary  says:  “The  fact 

| that  students  in  Missouri  academies 


<;,jl  themselves  'cads’  for  short  is 
evidence  that  that  section  of  the  Union 
is  not  ‘quite  English,  you  know.'  ’’  In 
English  universities  and  public  schools 
"cad”  was  a contemptuous  term  ap- 
plied to  non-university  or  non-school 
men.  At  Cambridge  “snob”  was  once 
the  word.  The  undergraduate  now  uses 
the  term  “townee”  or  “towner.” 


Our  old  friend,  the  Hon.  Bob  Fitzsim- 
mons, is  accused  of  assault  on  a tailor 
who  was  impudent  enough  to  ask  pay- 
ment for  a suit  of  clothes.  We  are 
sorry  to  find  this  esteemed  and  sturdy 
democrat  aping  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  English  noblemen. 

This  reminds  us  that  the  English  are 
singularly  informed  concerning  life  in 
! Mew  York  city.  A London  journal 
speaks  of  the  Raines  bill:  “Imagine 

what  would  happen  in  this  country  if 
every  gentleman’s  wine  cellar  was 
locked  by  act  of  Parliament  from  Satur- 
day midnight  until  Sunday  morning.” 
tit  tells  its  readers  that  policemen  are 
stationed  in  the  dining  rooms  of  private 
citizens  to  see  that  their  Sunday  vis- 
itors are  not  served  with  wine. 

The  tragedy  at  the  outing  of  the  | 
East  Side  Checker  Club  of  Pawtucket 
recalls  the  maxim,  “This  sporting  life 
is  checkered,  but  never  dull.” 


Tuesday  morning.  Criticism  must  be 
fulsome  praise.  If  an,  editorial  opinion 
is  discriminating  or  righteously  con- 
demnatory, the  theatre  has  been  in- 
jured, the  company  insulted,  the  play- 
wright abused,  and  the  feelings  of  the 
press  agent  seriously  hurt. 

Do  not  think  that  the  press  agent  is 
a dull  person.  On  the  contrary,  his 
rhetoric  is  flamboyant,  his  imagination 
torrid,  his  logic  inexorable.  He  argues 
thus  concerning  the  relations  that 
should  exist  between  the  newspapers 
and  the  theatres:  The  theatres  adver- 
tise in  the  newspapers  their  attractions, 
therefore,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  news- 
papers to  praise  these  attractions.  Oh 
foolish  and  presumptuous  agent!  vv  ho 
hath  bewitched  you?  Have  the  news- 
papers no  duty  toward  their  readers. 
Should  they  not  tell  them  whether  a 
performance  is  worth  seeing?  The 
reader  know  s the  character  of  the  paper. 
Therefore  he  buys  and  reads  it.  His 
he  not  a right  to  expect  a straight- 
forward opinion  concerning  the  merits 
of  a play  or  an  operetta  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  performed? 

Do  the  theatres  advertise  to  assist 
the  pecuniary  success  of  a newspaper? 
Or  do  they  not  advertise  simply  to  let 
the  public  know  what  play  Is  perfoim- 
ing? 


Kings,  like  plain  people,  ride  hobby 
horses.  Aeropus  of  Macedonia  spent 
his  time  in  making  lanterns.  Biantes 
of  Lydia  excelled  at  filing  needles.  Har- 
catlus  of  Parthia  was  one  of  the  best 
mole  catchers  in  the  kingdom.  Will- 
iam II.  hesitates  between  conducting 
brass  bands  and  yachfing.  And  the 
King  of  Swaziland  shot  lately  six  ser- 
vants “with  a Winchester  repeater  in 
cold  blood.”  He  gave  as  a reason  for 
such  deadly  tunking  that  he  was  in 
need  of  practice.  As  he  is  only  18 
years  old  much  may  be  expected  of 
him. 


Li  Hung  Chang  proposes  to  visit 
this  country  with  a view  to  the  intro- 
duction of  reforms  in  China.  We  be- 
seech him  to  give  his  serious  attention 
to  the  workings  of  the  West  End  Com- 
pany in  Boston. 

According  to  Senator  Allen  of  Ne- 
braska, Horace  Boies  of  Iow’a  has  im- 
perative and  overwhelming  claims  for 
the  office  of  President.  “He  can  raise 
the  hair  on  the  jury,”  says  the  Senator, 
who  “knows  him  like  a book.”  and, 
•what  is  vastly  more  important,  "he 
can  keep  it  raised.”  Mr.  Boies  never 
wore  a suit  of  clothes  that  cost  over 
, S30,  and  he  does  not  know  the  taste  of 
whisky,  beer  or  tobacco.  He  is  not  a 
I politician,  but  "he  keeps  abreast  of  the 
current  thought.”  Senator  Allen  gives 
other  indisputable  proofs  of  his  friend's 
fitness  for  the  position,  and  finally 
i clinches  the  matter  by  exclaiming  in  a 
fine  burst.  “He  is  the  greatest  man  I 
'ever  knew.”  Why,  then,  go  through 
the  fatuous  farce  of  an  election?  Why, 
then,  should  parties  exist?  Let  Mr. 
I Boies  be  summoned  to  the  White  House 
viva  voce,  and  all  standing! 


The  foreign  mail  of  Monday  informs 
us  that  Mr.  Durand,  of  whom  we  spoke 
yesterday,  has  been  cut  down  after  his 
. J3  days’  sojourn,  without  food  or  drink, 
at  the  end  of  a rope.  He  allows  that 
be  suffered  severely.  “The  first  five 
days  1 had  cramp  in  the  stomach  very 
badly.  It  was  so  hot— and  then  I hate 
music.”  He  slept  37  hours  in  the  course 
of  the  suspension.  After  he  pays  a 
visit  to  his  wife  and  children  at  Mar- 
seilles this  talented  Frenchman  will  be 
buried  alive. 

iX-\»  Ck  U,  IjasQ  rt*"  ' Cy"' 

The  King Mr.  William  Schuster 

Amnerig Miss  Mary  Linck 

Aida Mile.  Fatmah  Diard 

Radames Mr.  Charles  O.  Bassett 

Ramfis Mr.  W.  H.  Clarke 

Amonasro Mr.  William  Mertens 

A messenger Mr.  John  Read 


And  yet  we  cannot  resist  a feeling  of 
admiration  for  the  passionate  press 
agent.  His  invention  surpasses  that  of  , 
the  unknown  authors  of  the  ‘Arabian  , 
Nights.”  He  is  never  at  a loss  for  j 
dates,  which  he  plucks  with  either  hand 
from  the  tall  tree  of  misinformation. 
The  humblest  soubrette  has  had  a life 
of  incredible  adventure.  The  habits  of 
the  leading  woman  are  known  to  him 
as  though  he  were  physician  or  confes- 
sor. He  invents  vocabularies  of  eulo- 
gy He  is  an  arsenal  of  photographs 
and  clippings.  His  enthusiasm  is  epic. 
And  with  admiration  we  feel  pity,  I he 
mental  strain  is  torturing.  The  physi-  .; 
cal  exertion  is  racking.  Did  you  ever 
see  a press  agent  of  mature  years. 
They  do  not  last  for  a long  time.  What 
becomes  of  them?  They  apparently  do 
not  die.  Did  you  ever  have  an  op- 
portunity of  attending  the  funeral  of  a 
press  agent,  however  mightily  you 
might  have  yearned  fur  it?  Here  is 
a problem  to  be  solved  by  the  Earnest 
Student  of  Sociology.  < 

A local  press  agent,  eaten  up  by  the 
zeal  of  his  house,  proclaims  in  mega- 
phonic  voice  that  the  ‘‘Western  Hem- 
isphere has  never  seen  a production 
equal”  to  that  now  given  at  the  thea- 
tre which  retains  him.  But  why  does 
he  pass  over  the  Eastern  Hemisphere, 
which  contains  Arope,  lrope,  Orope, 
Urope  and  the  Bulambemba  Point? 
But  why  does  he  make  no  reference 
to  other  members  of  the  solar  system? 
One  statement  would  be  no  more  ex- 
travagant than  the  other. 

On  May  27,  1891,  de  Goncourt  charac- 
terized Russia  as  the  savagedom  of 
society  that  begins  and  the  hysteria 
of  society  that  is  at  an  end. 

There  is  one  out  in  the  otherwise  ex- 
cellent setting  of  the  Craigie  Bridge  in 
Mr  Barnet's  “Merry-Go-Round.”  The 
clock  hands  point  at  midnight,  and  yet 
all  the  windows  are  brilliantly  illumi- 
nated. It  should  be  remembered  that  in 
Boston  life  by  law  gives  way  to  sleep, 
the  sister  of  death,  at  11  P.  M.  And  at 
a much  earlier  hour  the  windows  in  this 
particular  district  are  dark.  Further- 
more the  scene  is  on  the  West  Boston 
Bridge,  not  the  Craigie  Bridge,  which, 
a mile  away,  leads  into  East  Cambridge. 


V ••••  V.  Mr-  G.  W.  Mull 

“Romeo  ami  Juliet,  4tn  act. 

Cuiletta  Mrs  Harriet  R.  Morgan 

Cert  rude  Miss  Ella  Carriage 

Romeo  Mr.  Merlam  Bruce 

c?mileto"'  Mr.  C.  H.  Bennett 

Fra  Lorenzo .......Mr.  U.  S.  Kerr 

“Lucia.”  Mad  scene. 

Lucia • Mrs.  A.  Sophia  Markee 

Mr.  Adams  has  for  several  years  given 
his  pupils  an  opportunity  of  testing 
• their  strength  in  opera.  Some  may 
say  that  such  concerts  were  of  too  am- 
bitions nature;  that  a success  in  the 
I presence  of  friends  means  little  and 
1 may  work  to  the  ultimate  disadvantage 
j of  the  singers:  that  a fiasco  may  dis- 
I courage  rudely  the  unfortunate.  Sucn 
I objections  do  not  seem  to  me  to  be 
j valid.  Pupils  who  have  appeared  at 
these  concerts  have  shown,  in  spite  or 
crudities,  such  good  stuff  that  they  have 
pursued  a career  and  now  are  famous. 

It  is  true  they  are  not  many  in  num- 
ber- but  any  ambitious  singer  should  | 
be  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  being 
heard,  and  finding  out  what  it  means 
to  sing  in  costume  across  the  footlights. 

„ * * 

It  may  be  said  at  once  that  all  of  the 
singers  showed  in  various  ways  to 
greater  or  lesser  degree  the  results  of 
instruction  founded  on  rich  personal  ex- 
perience and  sound  musical  taste.  Even 
the  worst  offenders  against  purity  of  in- 
tonation—and  there  was  much  false  in- 
tonation last  night— exhibited,  even  in 
embarrassed  fashion,  something  they 
had  learned,  something  that  is  of 
value.  . 

The  most  conspicuous  example  of 
native  dramatic  instinct  and  genuine  | 
temperament  was  the  performance  of 
Orfude  bv  Miss  Van  Vleck.  It  was 
not  by  any  means  a finished  perform- 
ance Her  gesturing  was  exagger- 
ated' and  at  times  it  would  have  been 
grotesque,  if  the  passion  of  the  voice 
Snd  the  intense  sincerity  of  the  actress 
had  not  diverted  the  attention.  _ The 
exaggeration  in  gesture  was  occasional, 
as  was  the  exaggeration  in  vocal  de- 
livery. But  here  surely  is  a woman  who 
lias  grood  reason  to  study  persistently 
for  grand  opera.  She  has  not  only  a 
dramatic  voice;  she  has  dramatic  feel- 
ing, which  cries  out  in  face  and  body 
as  well  as  in  tones. 


Who  was  theHJWHWI*  Wirtjsuon  b00k  j 
ntore  who,  according  to  the  Chap  Book.  I 
spent  nearly  an  hour  and  overturned 
half  the  stock  attempting  to  find  for 
Mr.  Francis  Wilson  “an  unexpurgated 
edition  of  Mrs.  Hemans’s  poems?” 

We  regret  to  learn  that  the  Ortho- 
grafic  Union  at  Us  annual  meeting  in 
New  York  -did  not  advise  a return  to 
the  old  spelling  “bold-dogge.”  “Cata- 
log,” “dialog”  are  all  very  well,  but 
any  dog  of  firm  jaw,  practical  teeth 
and  heavy  breath  is  a “dogge.” 


Mrs  Morgan  has  a voice  of  very  sym- 
pathetic quality,  which  she.  uses  with 
more  than  ordinary  skill.  Last  even- 
in"  however,  her  intonation  was  not 
alwavs  pure.  Mr.  Bennett  made  a most 
favorable  impression.  _ His  tones  are 
full  rich,  sonorous,  with  a dash  of  the 
unc’tiousness  that  is  characteristic  of 
Plancon.  He  sang  with  musical  taste 
and  intelligence,  and  with  dramatic 
feeling  Mr.  Kerr,  also  has  a fine  bass 
voice  Mrs.  Markee,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, made  her  first  appearance  at  tne 
last  Apollo  concert.  Her  dSbut  was 
most  unfortunate.  Last  night  she  ap- 
peared to  far  greater  advantage.  Her 
voice  lent  itself  easily  to  colorature, 
and  she  gave  many  evidences  of  natural 
aptitude  and  patient  study. 

The  orchestra  under  Mr.  Zach  gave 
valuable  assistance. 

Philip  Half.. 
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The  great  masters  and  kosmos  are  well  as 
they  go,  the  heroes  and  good-doers  are 

Tl,eelknown  leaders  and  inventors  and  the 
rich  owners  and  pious  and  distinguished 

BuT  there  "is’ more  account  than  that,  there 
is  strict  account  of  all. 
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It  is  after  dinner  that  men  have  the  most 
ideas.  The  stomach  disengages  thought,  as 
certain  plants  sweat  immediately  through 
the  leaves  the  water  with  which  their 
mould  has  been  moistened.  Asparagus  on 
the  contrary  should  be  picked  early  in  the 
morning,  while  the  dew  still  glistens. 

! This  is  the  period  of  the  grandeur  of 
| the  press  agent.  There  was  a time 
; when  the  press  agent  was  a serviceable, 

' hard-working  man,  whose  duty  it  was  | 
to  supply  the  newspapers  with  items  of 
■ interest  and  statements  of  fact  con- 
I corning  the  shows  at  the  theatre  where 
he  was  employed.  There  are  a few  such 
agents  in  Boston  as  well  as  some  en- 
gaged by  traveling  companies.  The 
i type,  however,  is  fast  becoming  ex- 
tinct, and  it  will  eventually  join  the 
dodo.  

Let  us  consider  the  variety  known  as 
the  passionate  press  agent.  He  en- 
deavors to  press  all  into  his  service. 
He  feels  it  his  duty  toward  the  public 
as  well  as  the  theatre  to  reverse  Thurs- 
day, Saturday  and  Sunday  by  extrava- 
gant and  sometimes  false  statements 
the  judgment  pronounced  editorially  I 


Mr.  George  F.  Lawrence  says  that  the 
word  “junket,”  so  far  as  this  Legisla- 
ture is  concerned,  is  obsolete.  This  is 
gratifying  news,  but  may  the  word  it- 
self never  disappear.  Nares  declared  75 
years  ago  that  the  verb  was  fast  grow- 
ing obsolete.  We  prefer  the  later  form 
to  “juncate,”  that  was  borrowed  from 
the  Italian  “Giuncata.”  milk  or  cream 
cheese.  The  "K”  gives  a more  dis- 
sipated sound.  ‘Tis  a mouth-filling, 
rakish,  swash-bucklerish  term,  that 
suggests  the  absorption  of  tuns  of  wine 
and  reservoirs  of  brews.  You  hear 
cries  of  “What  ho!  Another  stoop;” 
there  is  the  bravery  of  clothing;  there 
is  the  gallantry  of  conversation;  there 
is  the  love-light  in  flush-cheeked  women. 
Belshazzar’s  feast  was  a mihifick  jun- 
ket. Heliogabolus  was  a mad  junketer. 
Philemon  Holland,  in  translating  Pliny, 
said  that  the  Syrians  and  King  Juba 
“hold  dates  for  junketets  and  banket- 
ting  dishes.”  Nor  did  South  disdain  to 
represent  the  apostle  as  loath  to  allow 
“revelling  or  iunketting  upon  the  al- 
tar ” The  Bostonian  who  wishes  to 
know  the  full  glory  of  a junket  must 
visit  New  York. 

Annual  Operatic  Musicale  Given  by 
Pupils  of  Mr.  Charles  R.  Adams 
in  Union  Hall  Last  Evening. 

Pupils  of  Mr.  Charles  R.  Adams,  as- 
sisted by  an  orchestra  of  Symphony 
men  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Max 
Zach,  appeared  last  night  in  the  follow- 
in"  operatic  selections: 

“Lohengrin,”  2d  act.  and^scenes.  ^ 

ffigeja  Miss  u.nr.  1 ri.-e  \ an  A last 


Old  Chimes  was  persuaded  to  go  to 
the  theatre  the  other  evening.  The 
rows  of  seats  are  close  together  there, 
and  the  old  gentleman  was  very  un- 
comfortable. He  bore  his  suffering  phil- 
osophically, and  at  the  end  of  the  first 
act  he  put  this  question  to  the  usher, 
who  was  passing  about  water  as  gen- 
erously as  though  it  were  beer:  Is 

there  any  place  in  this  theatre  where  I 
can  check  my  legs  from  the  knee 
down?” 

There  is  war  in  London  against  the 
chimney-pot,  stove-pipe,  plug,  beaver, 
bell-topper,  or  whichever  of  the  many 
names  you  prefer.  Lord  Ronald  Gower 
is  foremost  in  the  fray.  He  has  written 
letters  to  the  newspapers,  he  bas  bee” 
Interviewed,  he  is  even  now  diligent  In 
stirring  up  strife.  But  he  is  not  the 
first.  Thirty  years  ago  the  Spectator  j 
declared  that  the  chimney-pot  hat,  for  j 
the  power  of  its  transcendant  ugliness 
beat  all  the  artists,  penmen  and  men  of 
taste  in  England  10  years  ago.”  Punch 
asked  in  1880  why  men  should  not  dis- 
card “the  hideous  chimney-pot,  frock 
coat  and  trousers  of  the  period  so  fa- 
tal to  pictorial  design.”  And  now  Lord 
Gower  says  “Fancy,  If  you  can,  the 
Apollo  Belvidere  or  the  Hermes  of 
Praxiteles  attired  in  a frock  coat  and 
a silk  hat.”  As  for  that,  how  would 
either  of  them  look  in  flannel  shirts 
and  drawers,  or  with  a chest  protector, 
or  with  spectacles  and  a pith  hat?  The 
man  of  this  generation  is  not  a heroic 
iigure  as  to  his  dress. 

There  will  he  no  reform  in  England 
until  the  Prince  of  Wales  dies,  for  in 
the  matter  of  plug  hats  the  Prince  is 
adamant.  Some  say  he  is  a silent  part- 
ner in  hat  shops.  This  means  prob- 
ably that  he  takes  his  hats  and  is  silent 
about  payment.  The  Prince,  like  Dando, 
never  pays.  __ 

The  highest  compliment  that  has  been 
paid  Messrs.  Abbey,  Schoeffel  & Grau  is 
the  willingness,  say  rather  eagerness, 
of  Calv£,  Melba  and  the  de  Reszkes  to 
sing  next  season  under  this  manage- 
ment, relying  implicitly  on  the  good 
faith  of  those  now  temporarily  embar- 
rassed.   


Dr.  Archibald  Keightley  “pointedly 
indicated  in  London  the  fact  that  the 
centre  of  Theosophist  interest  has  been 
shifted  to  America.”  This  shifting  was 
done  very  quietly.  It  must  have  taken 
place  late  at  night,  and  the  men  prob- 
ably wore  sneakers. 

“Cockroach  eber  so  drunk,  him  no 
walk  pas’  fowl-yard.” 

An  inquest  was  held  in  London  a 
fortnight  ago  on  the  body  of  a child,  j 
These  strange  facts  were  disclosed: 
The  father  and  the  mother  were  blind 
from  birth.  They  met  in  the  street  and 
they  fell  in  love.  “They  lived  very 
happy  with  each  other,”  said  a wit- 
ness, “and  the  husband  doted  on  his 
wife’  and  the  wife  on  her  husband.” 
The  husband  was  a street  musician. 
The  mother  went  to  the  madhouse 
after  the  birth  of  the  child. 

"The  coroner  said  that  it  was  the! 
story  of  the  most  remarkable  marriage 
he  had  ever  heard  of.”  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  this  is  the  only  instance  of 
marriage  between  two  blind  persons. 
By  the  great  law  of  compensation  a 
woman  who  has  her  sight  must  some- 
times even  rejoice  in  the  blindness  of 
her  husband,  if  he  has  been  blind  i 
from  birth.  She  may  have  been  beau- 
tiful only  in  her  devotion.  He  will  not 
know  the  ravages  of  Time.  He  will 
not  watch  the  crumbling  of  the  chin, 
the  deepening  of  lines,  the  approach  of 
crow’s  feet.  To  him  she  has  been  and 
is  a Venus. 

It  was  on  May  28,  1741,  that  Mr. 
Thomas  Topham,  a truly  astonishing 
person,  then  at  the  age  of  31,  and  about 
5 feet  10  inches  high,  excited  by  his 
muscular  exertion  thousands  of  peo- 
ple in  the  Metropolis  London.  For  in 
Bath  Street,  Cold-Bath-Fields,  he  lifted 
with  apparent  ease  and  unstrained 
countenance,  three  hogsheads  of  water 
■weighing  1386  pounds,  in  com  me  mors.- 
tion  of  Admiral  Vernon  taking  Porto 
Bello  with  six  ships. 

Let  us  again  praise  famous  men, 

I learn  from  their  experience  and  delight 
in  their  counsel.  On  the  28th  of  May, 

| 1882,  Tissot.  the  painter,  told  this  story 
! Of  London  life.  (He  loved  London,  es- 
pecially the  smell  of  coal,  “because  it 
I smells  of  the  battle  of  life”).  "The  rain 
j had  fallen  in  sheets  one  evening,  and 
j the  streets  were  flooded.  A poor  epl- 
i leptic  had  fallen  face  downward  and 
was  drowning,  while  a crowd  looked 
at  him  and  offered  no  help.  I was  go- 
ing to  the  theatre.  My  cabman,  driv- 
ing like  Jehu,  happened  to  see  it  all, 
i and  yelled  ‘Turn  him  over!’  Now,  that 
cry  ‘Turn  him  over!’  sums  up  the  deep- 
est pity  that  one  Englishman  can  have 
for  another.” 
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It  is  Maya,  the  veil  of  deception,  which 
blinds  the  eyes  of  mortals,  and  makes  th 
I behold  a world  of  which  they  camiot  say 
either  that  it  is  or  that  it  is  not.  for  it  « 
Hike  a dream;  it  is  like  the  sunshine  on  the 
Band  which  the  traveler  takes  from 
(water,  or  the  stray  piece  of  rope  he  mistakes 
for  a snake. 

As  the  world  is  only  an  idea,  to  some 
It  is  a gold  mine  to  be  worked  by  j 
Blaves;  to  some  it  is  a barren  fig  tree;  to  , 
Borne  it  is  a prison  where  there  is  r - 
.lease  for  good  and  bad  behavior;  and  to 
.others  it  is  a plaisance  for  the  enjoy- 
Ijnent  of  beer  and  skittles. 

To  L.  T. : We  see  no  reason  why  you 
should  not  wear  a campaign ' butb°°’ 

! pecially  as  you  vote  under  the  Austra- 
lian system. 

Some  claim  that  music  in  restaurants 
, Impairs  the  digestion,  just  as  the  pre- 
posterous proposition  was  advanced  In 
.Boston  that  music  in  restaurants  en 
couraged  immorality.  If  dl^st,°nt.is  ( 

| ruined  by  music,  it  is  the  fauIt  ® j 

conductor.  Jigs  and  galops,  in  fact  all  j 
I allegros  and  prestos  Incite  too  rapid  | 
'eating.  Music  In  a restaurant  should, 
.be  slow  and  soothing,  or  in  some  cases 
mournful,  as  when  there  Is  suspicion  of 
the  butter  or  the  fish.  Ange  Goudar  ate  ■ 
Chicken  during  an  andante,  ar‘d  ab' 
jBtalned  when  a lively  tune  was  a°u"  3^' 
The  guest  must  be  a man  of  discrim, - 
.nation  and  force;  then  he  will  be  un- 
lniured.  The  trouble  Is  that  most  eat 
|ers  are  as  Impressionable  as  Michael 
Mail  In  Thomas  Hardy's  Under  the 
! Greenwood  Tree.”  “Once  I was  s'\' 
tffig,”  said  Mr.  Mail.  “In  the  little 
Iklrchen  of  the  Three  Choughs  at  Caster- 
bridge.  having  a bit  of  dinner,  and  a 


’ind  struck  up  in  the  street.  Rich 
Jy>i  iful  band  as  that  were!  I waa 
■Locating  fried  liver  and  lights,  X 
I,  'i  mind— ah,  I was!  and  to  save 
1*1,';  I couldn’t  help  chawing  to  tha 
—7! and  played  six-eight  time;  six- 
Ulhaws  I,  wlllynllly.  Band  plays 
a;  common  time  went  my  teeth 
jtothe  fried  liver  and  lights  as  true 
jyliair.  Beautiful  ’twere!  Ah,  I 
•■ever  forgot  that  there  band!” 


lone,”  though  a portentous  word, 
old  in  the  English  language.  It 
Ontroduced  in  1848  by  Henry  Pld- 
1,  tho  author  of  “The  Sailor’s 
hi?ook.”  “(Hurricane  storms, 
lnds.  African  tornado,  water 
samlel,  simoom),  I suggest  that 
ht  for  all  this  last  class  of  cir- 
jr  highly  curved  winds  adopt 


ihc 


£tt  m ‘cyclone’  from  the  Greek  ‘ku- 


'V/'hich  signifies  amongst  other 
the  coil  of  a snake)  as  express- 
Tlclently  the  tendency  to  circular 
in  these  meteors.”  Dr.  Kane  in 
ed  the  spelling  “cyelome.” 


Nordica  has  at  last  taken  unto 
f a second  husband,  Mr.  Zoltan 
of  Budapest,  whose  real  name 
1 to  be  Pried.  The  engagement  of 
singers  to  each  other  was  an- 
eed  in  the  fall  of  1S94,  and  a denial 
Uowed  close  on  the  heels  of  the  an- 
’uncement.  Mr.  DOme  was  first  heard 
Boston  as  a baritone  in  a concert 
ven  by  Nordica,  Jan.  28,  1892.  On  that 


casion  he  sang  airs  from  Nessler’s 
trumpeter”  and  Wagner’s  “Tann- 


user,”'  and  he  also  sang  a wild  song 
his  fatherland  in  -which  he  shouted 
t to’ his  own  intense  enjoyment  ”Hi!” 
d occasionally  “Hi!  Hi!” 
is.  

A 


..  Ue  year  1894  Mr.  Dome  had  his 
icet aised  by  some  ingenious  teacher, 
sty,  ns  there  is  no  law  against  raising 
oW..itone  as  there  is  against  raising  a 

eft? 


1 . regret  to  say  that  the  details  of 


wedding  ceremony  are  meagre. 
1 dianapolis  has  been  so  lovely  to  me,” 
d Nordica,  "I  decided  to  be  married 
Hooslerdom.”  But  did  the  happy 
iiple  respond  to  the  clergyman  in  re- 
stive and  did  Nordica  wear  her 
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larie  Decca  is  also  married  for  the 
-ond  time  and  she  is  “traveling  on 
• honeymoon  incog.”  A striking  evi- 
ice  of  her  desire  to  remain  incog  is 
r announcement  that  she  will  sing 
r the  season  at  the  Mother  Chautau- 
L.  “Ah!  these  prima  donnas!" 


The  award  of  the  $100,000  monument 
General  Sherman  to  Mr.  Carl  Smith 
Chicago  seems  to  be  the  result  of  a 
yver  Dodge.  


Mr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  says  the  hair  and 
e heard  grow  slower,  when  a business 
an  has  been  subjected  to  several 
ionths  of  anxiety.  Competitors  in  the 
yr\e  town  need  no  longer  consult  com- 
1,  jial  agencies.  All  they  will  have  to 
vill  be  to  watch  closely  their  rivals 
,tand  in  with  the  barbers.  Baldness 
then  be  at  a premium. 


contemporary  praises  the  devotion 
Mrs.  Edison  to  her  husband,  and 
Is  of  her  staying  with  him  in  his 
moratory  for  days  at  a time,  while  he 
“delving  into  the  wonderful  laws  of 
ature.”  It  adds,  “If  women  generally 
;videnced  more  real  interest  in  their 
husband’s  employment,  there  would  be 
less  differences  in  opinion  as  to  whether 
marriage  is  a failure  or  a success.” 
Yes,  and  again,  no.  Here  enters  the 
great  question  of  tact.  There  are  many 
times  when  a man  does  not  wish  to 
think  of  his  business  when  he  is  at 
home,  and  well-meant  inquiries  are  as 
thistles.  There  is  no  such  knagging  as 
well-meant  but  miscalculated  and  in- 
opportune wifely  interest  in  business 
matters  which  she  does  not  understand. 
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Bo!  the  camps  of  the  tents  of  green. 

Which  the  days  of  peace  keep  filling,  and  the 
days  of  war  keep  filling, 

With  a mystic  army  (is  it  too  order’d  for- 
ward? Is  It  too  only  halting  awhile, 

Till  night  and  sleep  pass  over?) 


Now  in  those  camps  of  green — in  their  tents 
dotting  the  world ; 

In  the  parents,  children,  husbands,  wives,  in 
them— in  tne  old  and  young, 

Bleeping  under  the  sunlight,  sleeping  under 
the  moonlight,  content  and  silent  there 
at  last, 

Behold  the  mighty  bivouac-field,  and  waiting- 
camp  of  us  and  ours  and  all, 

Of  our  corps  and  Generals  all.  and  the  Presi- 
dent over  the  corps  and  Generals  all, 

And  of  each  of  us,  O Soldiers,  and  of  each 
and  all  in  the  ranks  we  fight, 

(Ihere  without  hatred  we  shall  all  meet). 


• presently.  O Soiaicrs.  we  too  camp  in  our 
place  In  the  bivouac-camps  of  green; 

need  not  provide  for  outposts,  nor 
word  for  the  countersign, 

Nor  drummer  to  beat  the  morning  drum. 


We  urge  respectfully  Messrs.  W.  T.  W. 
Ball,  "Duncan,”  and  "Macduff”  to  lay 
aside  all  petty  differences  and  unite  in 
close  consideration  of  these  two  vital 
points,  points  dear  to  Sir  Henry:  (1) 
What  was  the  origin  of  the  rumor 
that  Macbeth  was  an  inveterate  snuff- 
taker?  (2)  Is  it  true  that  Macbeth  was 
passionately  addicted  to  the  bagpipe, 
on  which  he  was  no  mean  performer, 
and  that  his  thoughtless  habit  of  prac- 
tising on  it  before  the  oatmeal  was 
served  shortened  materially  the  life  of 
his  wife,  who  was  constitutionally  ner- 
i vous? 


This  is  the  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  Jeanne  Dare.  Her  life  was  taken  by 
the  English  In  1431  and  expurgated  by 
Harper  & Brothers  In  1896. 


The  aspargus  in  New  York  is  tenderer 
and  firmer  than  that  sold  here.  This 
is  probably  due  to  the  greater  number 
of  Germans  in  the  former  city. 


The  cyclone  at  St.  Louis  inspired  some 
very  beautiful  writing.  "Out  of  a night 
of  inky  darkness  came  dawn  as  a 
‘Queen  of  May.’  ” Dawn,  however, 
comes  at  its  own  appointed  time.  It 
Is  not  awakened  earlier  or  later,  as  by 
a bell  boy. 


How  these  English  love  us!  The  Sport- 
ing and  Dramatic  News  welcoming 
Jean  de  Reszke  back  to  Covent  Garden, 
remarks  parenthetically,  “I  do  not  think 
there  is  sufficient  appreciation  of  the 
fact  that  of  all  touring  artists,  his  art 
alone,  perhaps,  remains  unspotted  by 
the  damaging  contact  of  transatlantic 
associations.” 


Two  members  of  the  Yale  track  team 
will  probably  be  disqualified  by  the  Fac- 
ulty, because  the  said  athletes  are  of 
low  stand  in  minor,  unimportant 
branches  of  study.  The  management  is 
grieved  because  the  Faculty  did  not  an- 
nounce its  decision  sooner.  It  seems  to 
us  that  the  Faculty  should  apologize. 
If  it  remains  obdurate,  the  students 
should  bring  the  matter  before  Bob 
Cook. 


“M.  Gervex  is  to  paint  a picture 
of  the  coronation  of  Nicholas  II.  for 
the  city  of  Paris.”  Gervex  is  widely 
known  as  a master  in  daring  treat- 
ment of  the  nude.  We  wonder  if  Mr. 
Bichard  Harding  Davis  will  be  a credit 
to  his  country. 


The  Free  Religious  Association  of 
'America  has  appointed  a committee 
to  discover  new  ideas.  This,  action 
should  be  approved  by  all  persons  with- 
out regard  to  sex,  sect,  color,  or  pre- 
vious condition  of  servitude. 


Especially  in  Boston  is  there  need  of 
new  ideas..  Here  ideas  are  atavistic. 
There  is  a tendency  to  reproduce  the 
ancestral  type  of  thought.  Some  are 
afraid  to  speak  in  presence  of  a family 
portrait.  The  Russians  are  cleverer. 
When  a Russian  kisses  his  wife,  he 
veils  the  sacred  Images. 


A man  of  the  wit  and  fancy  of  the 
I late  H.  C.  Bunner  would  have  been  im- 
possible in  Boston.  He  would  not  have 
bepn  encouraged  by  the  poor  broken 
fragments  of  the  once  celebrated  lit- 
erary set.  He  would  have  been  looked 
upon  with  suspicion.  “What  was  that 
Bunner  said?  I never  heard  it  before. 
I wonder  what  Lowell  would  have 
thought  of  it.” 


In  the  literary  movement  of  today 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  Boston, 
England,  are  equally  important  and 
equally  respected  by  the  world  at  large. 
Nor  do  we  forget  that  Mr.  Barrett 
Wendell  is.  still  lecturing  at  Harvard. 


would  be  reported  by  the  monitors. 
And  so  they  took  to  chewing. 


One  of  the  most  touching  incidents  in 
American  political  life  is  the  ‘‘scene  of 
great  enthusiasm”  that  accompanies 
every  four  years  the  nomination  by 
Prohibitionists  of  a Presidential  candi- 
date. 


Mme.  Pognon  of  Paris  believes  the 
bicycle  will  be  a powerful  aid  toward 
“the  emancipation”  of  woman.  “The 
dominant  feelings  in  the  feminine  mind,” 
says  Mme.  Pognon,  “are  fear,  timidity, 
indecision.”  These,  she  claims,  will  dis- 
appear with  the  use  of  the  bicycle. 
Brave  men  who  have  been  run  down 
by  female  riders  will  agree  that  the 
work  of  emancipation  has  begun. 


1 The  Earnest  Student  of  Sociology  has 
I received  the  fourth  volume  of  Farmer 
and  Henley’s  “Slang  and  its  Ana- 
logues.” (1  to  My  3)  and  he  is  evidently 
disappointed.  “The  dictionary  is  sadly  in- 
complete,” he  writes.  “I  find  the  phrase, 
‘His  jiglets,  a contemptuous  form  of 
address,’  but  not,  ‘His  Jags'  or  His 
Royal  Jags.’  There  Is  ’lala,’  but  that 
magnificent  term  of  praise,  ‘lala  potosa,' 
Is  ignored.” 


This  reminds  us  that  Mr.  Tom  Brown 
says;  “Every  bail  player  has  the  chew- 
ing habit,  and  if  he  doesn’t  chew  to- 
bacco during  a game,  then  he  has  a 
wad  of  gum  in  his  mouth.”  Mr.  Brown 
adds,  “chewing  has  the  effect  of 
soothing  the  nerves.”  This  is  interest- 
ing, for  it  is  an  additional  proof  against 
the  theory  that  debased  men  chew  to- 
bacco because  they  like  it.  Twenty 
years  or  so  ago  there  was  one  man  in 
a large  Freshman  class  at  Yale  whe 
chewed,  and  he  was  viewed  askew  by 
his  classmates.  When  that  class  was 
graduated  there  were  between  70  and 
80  who  had  contracted  the  habit.  The 
explanation  of  the  Increase  is  this:  The 
Seniors  were  then  obliged  to  attend 
the  lectures  of  Noah  Porter  on  the  Hu- 
man Intellect.  They  could  not  listen  to 
save  their  souls;  if  they  slept  they 


Slang  and  Its  Analogues  shows  that 
slang  names  for  drinks  were  known 
long  before  American  Ingenuity  was  at 
work.  Thus  in  ”De  Generibus  Ebrio- 
sorum”  (1615)  various  kinds  of  German 
beer  were  called  Stamp-ln-the-Ashes, 
Knock  ’em  down,  Crowlng-cock,  Wild 
oats,  Redhead,  Raise  head,  Swell  nose, 
Gnat’s  mustard,  etc. 


, We  spoke  the  other  day  about  “Junk- 
; et.”  It  seems  at  Winchester  College  the 
word  is  used  as  an  exclamation  of  self- 
congratulation,  and  as  a verb  it  means, 
“to  exult  over.” 


ABOUT  MUSIC. 


Pupils’  Concerts  and  Local 
Operatic  Ambition. 


Advice  From  Worcester  to  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society. 


Notes  and  Comments  on  Play- 
ers, Singers  and  Pieces. 


The  Worcester  Spy  of  the  27th  spoke 
editorially  as  follows  of  the  scenes  at  | 
the  meeting  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  i 
Society  last  Monday  night:  “The  insur- 
rection in  the  staid  old  Handel  and 
Haydn  is  in  part  popular  and  in  part 
professional.  It  is  said  that  the  ‘great 
mercantile  musician’  does  not  know  | 
how  to  conduct  an  orchestra,  and  as  | 
a drill  master  is  skillful  only  when  I 
handling  a small  chorus.  There  are 
critics  and  patrons  who  say  that  the  j 
substitution  of  Lang  for  Zerrahn  was  a 1 
most  unhappy  change — especially  as  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  lost  $1200  by  its  con- 
certs the  past  season.  * * * It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  Boston  ignores  its 
own  best  musicians.  If  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  was  really  seeking  for  a con- 
ductor who  would  put  life  into  the 
chorus,  why  did  it  not  give  George  W. 
Chadwick  a chance?  If  Mr.  Zerrahn 
must  needs  have  a successor,  there  Is 
none  more  worthy  than  the  composer  of 
the  ‘Melpomene’  overture  and  ‘Phoenix 
Expirans,’  and  the  generalissimo  of  the 
festivals  at  Springfield  and  elsewhere.” 


It  might  not  be  a bad  thing  to  elect 
Mr.  Chadwick  conductor  of  this  veteran 
society.  A grand  revival  of  “Tabasco” 
by  the  Handel  and  Haydn,  with  the 
whole  strength  of  the -company,  includ- 
ing Messrs.  Browne,  Stone  and  Hagar, 
and  the  assistance  of  prominent  singers, 
foreign  and  domestic,  would  in  all  prob- 
ability make  good  the  deficiency  of  last 
season. 


I regret  to  find  that  Doctor  Pangloss 
in  the  Traveler  spoke  slightingly  of  the 
musical  ability  of  Mr.  Mollenhauer.  I 
am  sure  that  the  speech  was  not  mali- 
cious. but  the  Doctor  should  consort 
more  with  musicians.  He  would  then 
learn  that  Mr.  Mollenhauer  is  an  or- 
chestral and  choral  conductor  of  rare 
natural  aptitude  and  large  experience,  a 
man  highly  esteemed  by  all  profession- 
als who  have  the  honor  of  his  acquaint- 
ance. It  was  only  a short  time  ago  that 
he  showed  conclusively  his  ability  at 
the  New  Bedford  Festival. 


This  is  the  season  of  pupils’  concerts. 
Some  of  the.se  concerts  are  private, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  parents  and  rela- 
tives and  friends,  who  may  judge  what 
progress  has  been  made.  Others  are 
thrown  open  to  the  public,  advertised, 
and  an  admission  fee  is  demanded. 

Private  concerts,  where  pupils  either 
do  credit  or  injury  to  their  teacher,  are 
private  affairs,  not  to  be  discussed  in 
public.  If  a critic  should  point  out 
faults  he  would  be  regarded  as  im- 
pertinent and  disagreeable.  If  he  should 
write  words  of  loud  eulogy  he  would 
be  extolled  as  discriminating,  judicious 
and  kindly. 

How  little  do  these  exhibition  con- 
certs tell  of  the  real  musical  state  of 
the  singer  or  pianist.  I remember  that 
a year  or  two  ago  a young  girl  made 
a profound  impression.  Her  voice  was 
sympathetic,  full,  of  good  compass;  and 
she  sang  with  ease,  taste  and  authority. 
A large  audience  heard  her  with  de- 
light. A month  after  the  concert  a 
certain  organist  in  this  town  wished 
suddenly  a substitute  for  the  choir  so- 
prano. He  thought  of  this  girl,  and 
as  there  was  not  time  to  send  her  the 


music  he  chose  simple  anthems.  At 
rehearsal  he  discovered  that  she  could 
not  read  and  was  unable  to  tell  the 
key  In  which  the  piece  was  written. 
The  poor  girl  just  managed  to  stumble 
through  the  service  on  Sunday.  She 
was  false  to  the  pitch,  she  did  not  re- 
spect the  humble  wishes  of  the  com- 
poser, she  took  no  note  of  time.  She 
knew  h^wn  shortcomings  and  bitterly 
deplore(^^#fm.  Yet  she  had  studied 
faithfully,  she  said,  and  had  high  am- 
bitions. 

Do  you  suppose  fora  moment  this  girl 
is  a solitary  example  of  the  results  of 
superficial  teaching? 


Any  organist  or  singing  teacher  in 
Boston  will  tell  you  that  dozens  of 
young  women  believe  they  have  a ni- 
vine  call  to  sing  in  grand  opera.  No 
one  of  these  girls  is  willing  to  begin  in 
a humble  way.  Miss  Brown  is  sure 
that,  after  a trip  to  Europe,  she  will  be 
an  ideal  Elsa.  Miss  Jones  has  her  own 
conception  of  the  part  of  Carmen.  And 
Miss  Robinson,  who  Is  physically  mas- 
sive and  concrete,  wishes  to  wear  a 
tin  breastplate  and  to  brandish  a spear, 
not  in  any  grand  march  of  Amazons, 
but  in  ’’The  Valkyrie,”  as  Brfinnhllde. 
Such  concerts  as  that  given  by  Mr. 
Adams  last  week,  public  and  adverised 
concerts,  at  which  an  admission  fee  is 
charged,  give  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  such  ambitious  women,  old  and 
young,  to  show  the  stuff  of  which  they 
are  made. 

American  women  are  often  fortunate 
in  quality  and  range  of  voice.  The 
number  of  Americans  now  on  the 
European  stage  is  a proof  of  this. 
They  gain  their  foreign  reputs  tion  by 
singing,  not  by  dramatic  action.  At 
the  best,  their  action  is  inoffensive  and 
conventional.  Emma  Eames  is  an  ex- 
ample. Nordica  Is  another. 

An  American  woman  who  wishes  to 
be  an  opera  singer  is  handicapped  se- 
riously by  the  self-consciousness  that 
is  characteristic  of  the  men  and  women 
of  this  country.  The  southern  nations 
of  Europe  are  natural  in  theiii  move- 
ments. They  are  unconscious  of  the  ex- 
istence of  books  on  etiquette;  they  are 
unconcerned  as  to  the  opinion  of  any 
one  who  happens  to  see  them.  The 
Southern  and  Western  women  In  the 
United  States  are  freer  in  action,  less 
angular,  less  morbidly  alive  to  the 
presence  of  an  audience  than  are  the 
women  of  New  England. 

Now,  when  one  attends  an  operatic 
concert,  he  is  struck  at  once  by  the 
natural  beauty  of  many  voices.  The 
Italians  believe  that  the  99  require- 
ments of  an  opera  singer  are  voice, 
voice,  voice,  and  again  voice.  But  opera 
is  a thing  of  fashion,  and  the  fashion 
of  the  period  demands  men  and  women 
who  can  act  as  well  as  sing.  I confess 
that  I cannot  go  as  far  as  some  of  my 
enthusiastic  friends,  who  overlook  con- 
firmed and  distressing  vocal  faults  be- 
cause, forsooth,  the  singer  has  tempera- 
ment, or  what  is  vaguely  known  as 
“intellectuality.”  But  what  a pleasure 
It  would  be  to  see  again  on  the  stage 
a performance  of  Marguerite  like  that 
of  Pauline  Lucca.  Do  you  remember 
the  Santuzza  of  Emma  Eames?  She 
played  the  part  as  though  she  were 
at  a costume  lawn  party  under  es- 
! teemed  patronage  at  Longwood.  And 
when  one  attends  an  operatic  concert 
he  cannot  blind  himself  to  the  fact  that 
| long  and  rigid  dramatic  training  will  be 
necessary  before  the  pupils  should  apply 
to  opera  managers. 

Not  only  do  these  aspirants  for  operat- 
| ic  honors  say,  “Oh,  the  dramatic  busi- 
ness will  take  care  of  Itself;  it  will 
) come  with  experience;”  they  are  un- 
willing to  go  into  a second-rate  opera 
company  ar.d  learn  by  experience.  They 
are  loath  to  take  minor  parts;  they 
would  be  insulted  if  you  should  suggest 
the  chorus  to  them.  Their  path  is  clear, 
and  it  leads  by  a short  asphalt  road 
pleasingly  shaded  to  the  Temple  of 
Fame.  A few  months  with  Marchesi; 
an  Interview  with  the  managers  of  the 
Paris  Opera;  an  appearance  as  Juliet. 
Then  a triumphant  return  to  America, 
under  the  management  of  Messrs.  Ab- 


1 bey,  Schoeffel  and  Grau.  Of  course, 
the  critics  and  the  public  should  be 
blind  and  kind,  “because  I am  an  Ameri- 
can, and  devoted  to  my  country.” 


These  women  do  not  listen  to  their  1 
own  voices,  or  examine  themselves  judi-  I 
cially  in  a mirror.  Miss  X.  does  not 
realize  that  while  her  voice  is  delight- 
ful in  church  or  chamber  concert,  it  is 
too  small  for  grand  opera.  Miss  Y.  does 
not  see  that  her  figure  wars  against 
success.  Miss  Z.  is  unwilling  to  go  into 
operetta,  for  which  she  is  indisputably 
qualified. 

And  so  women  suffer  cruel  disappoint- 
ment when  they  are  unable  to  gain  a de- 
but, or  gain  it  and  go  out  like  a rush 
candle  into  darkness  and  forgetfulness. 

I know  a young  woman  in  this  town 
who  is  convinced  that  she  will  be  in  a j 
few  years  one  of  the  glories  of  the 
operatic  stage.  She  has  a small,  piping 
voice.  She  sings  without  natural  pas- 
sion or  marked  musical  intelligence. 
She  neither  walks  nor  stands  with  I 
grace.  A nice  girl:  amiable;  eager  for  | 
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j a career.  I regret  to  say  that  her 
teacher  encourages  her  wild  ambition, 

I ar>d,  as  she  has  money,  speaks  glowing-  j 
, ly  of  her  future. 

I know  a man  in  this  town  engagetj 
in  a profitable  business.  Fond  of*music,)j 

he  has  taken  singing  lessons.  Winter  min  una  Isolde”  was  «riven 
evenings,  after  the  cares  of  the  day,  Amsterdam  May  9.  The  sfngfrs  were 
he  indulges  himself  in  bursts  of  song  1 £Ivary’  Ro?a  Sucher,  Betz  and  Mr  and 
to  the  delight  of  his  family.  His  teacher  MTrS'  staudisL 


A mass  for  four  voices  and  accompani- 
ment string  quartet  and  organ  bv^iu- 

ApDH?  26  '^  WaS  Pr0'Iuced  at  Modena 

The  organ  concert  of  Clarence  Eddv 
at  the  TrocadSro,  May  12,  was  attended 
by  many  organists  of  Paris.  He  was 
loudly  praised.  ds 

‘Tristan  und  Isolde' 


with  grave  face  assures  him  that  his 
voice  is  the  equal  of  the  voice  of  Mr. 
de  Reszke,  the  celebrated  tenor  of  Po- 


In  consequence  of  the  illness  of  Prof 
SiS«Sfi.d>«cted  the  p”- 


, „ , Liszt’s  Graner  Mass  at  Leipsic  the  29th 

land:  and  he  advises  him  to  give  up  . New  «orks,  highly  praised,  composed 
his  business  and  devote  himself  to  the  raventoem/m™ at  Rome  a 
stage.  But  the  young  man  in  question  ftibaud^^  a ^ 

• could  not  take  respectably  a small  part  AndrS  Block.  chestra  by 

J at  the  Castle  Square.  Schrotter,  the  hero  tenor  for  23  years 

At  Mr.  Adams's  concert,  the  26th,  Miss  this  season  bePe  pension ed  'Bruno 
Anna  Van  Vleck,  by  her  performance  SMfplale  ^ C°‘0gne  <&ra  wifi 
of  Ortrude  in  the  second  act  of  “Lo-  The  Sporting  anH  n ~ ■ 
hengrin,”  showed  natural  dramatic  tal-  the  HthTeseHbls  ’ CremSifirn 
ent  in  such  large  degree  as  to  clinch  P'cal  Italian  tenor  with  half  a doz'en 
the  conviction  that  she  has  a right  to  I gestures  and  three  vocal  effects  The 

pursue  an  operatic  career.  The  hearer  7. r~  . ‘ - , 

did  not  find  himself  wondering  where  correct  ” slnglns  barely 

the  Stale  f:°rn’  n*"  + s °W  l*16  looI<f>d  off  Ysaye  and  Pugno  played  lately  in 
me  stage,  or  whether  she  really  en-  Paris  these  sonatas  for  violin  and  piano; 
joyed  taking-  the  pa^t;  he  was  con-  Bach,  No.  3;  Kreutzer.  Beethoven;  C£* 
scious  of  the  presence  of  an  elemental  sar  French  in  A;  Schumann  in  D; 
force.  This  woman  was  terribly  in  moveIRents; 


earnest.  She  had  an  idea  of  the  char 
acter  of  Ortrude,  and,  furthermore,  she 
had  her  own  way  of  expressing  her 
ideas.  There  was  a display  of  darning 
passion.  Her  voice  is  an  instrument 
responsive  to  the  call  of  deep  emotion. 

Now  what  will  be  the  future  of  Miss 
Van  Vleck? 


The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  describes  Emma 
Eames’s  Marguerite  as  "a  beautiful 
girl,  who  has  made  some  liberal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  world,  rather  than 
village  maiden,  to  whom,  until  her  be- 
trayal, the  ways  of  men  are  unknown.” 
Otto  Lessmann  condemns  fiercely 
Bruch's  oratorio  “Moses,”  produced  at 
Berlin  May  7.  He  says  the  music  is  for 
I he  most  part  indescribably  dull,  and  in- 
timates that  Bruch  is  not  and  never 
will  be  the  “great  man”  known  to  his 
personal  friends. 

A farewell  concert  will  be  given  by 
Mr.  Tiferro  in  Association  Hall,  Tues- 
day evening.  He  will  be  assisted  by 
Mrs.  Kelterborn,  and  Messrs.  Mole, 
Kuntz,  Riippell,  Manning,  Schuecker 
Mr  F W.  Wodell,  conductor  of  the  aad  Kelterborn.  Messrs.  Mole  and  Man- 
, ..  j 0 w ning-  will  play  German  s suite  for  flute 

Melourgia,  writes  to  the  Journal  a Jet-  and  pjano 

ter  in  which  he  gives  these  reasons  for  Goldmark’s  “Cricket  on  the  Hearth” 
the  existence  of  the  club:  has  been  successful  in  Vienna.  English 

"The  club’s  prospectus  says:  This  visitors  who  have  been  to  witness  the 

club,  the  active  membership  of  which  is  opera  are  disappointed  that  Caleb 
limited  to  fifty  selected  voices,  pur-  Plummer  and  his  blind  daughter  have 
poses  to  perform  high-class  composi-  no  place  in  the  work.  The  characters 

tions  which  are  within  the  means  of  a are  Dot.  May  Fielding,  Edward,  John, 

comparatively  small  choir.  and  Jackleton,  also  the  Cricket. 

“Putting  aside  the  usual  argument  in]  Miss  Malten  and  Mr.  Gudehus  sang 
favor  of  the  establishment  of  a new|  ;n  “Tristan  und  Isolde”  at  Leipsic,  May 


THE  MELOURGIA. 


musical  society,  namely,  that  by  its 
work  people  will  be  ‘elevated,’  etc., 
etc.,  I will  say:  There  are  numerous 

high-class  choral  compositions,  to  hear 
an  adequate  performance  of  which 
would  give  pleasure  to  some  people, 
and  •erfiovment,  plus  intellectual  satis- 
faction, to  others;  such  interpretations 
are  only  possible  through  the  agency  of 
choral  societies;  to  add  to  the  sum 
total  of  Innocent  human  enjoyment  is, 
a praiseworthy  object  for  an  individual 
or  a society;  not  all  the  people  of  this 
community  who  are  capable  of  enjoying 
good  choral  music  are  reached  by  the 
choral  organizations  other  than  Me- 
lourgia now  in  existence.  Here  then  is 
another  reason  why  Melourgia  should 
give  public  concerts.  To  say  that  .Me- 
lourgia has  not  yet  given  enjoyable 
interpretations  of  high-class  choral 
compositions  is  first  to  raise  a question 


6.  The  receipts  were  devoted  to  a fund 
for  Handel  performances.  The  Musik- 
alisches  Wochenblatt  doubts  if  the  once 
famous  singers  will  be  box-office  mag- 
nets a second  time;  “for  they  disap- 
pointed vocally  as  well  as  dramat- 
ically.” 

Pupils  of  Mr.  T.  P.  Currier  will  give 
a concert  in  Association  Hall  Saturday 
afternoon  at  2.30.  Miss  Fisher,  Miss 
Hurd,  Miss  Goodale  and  Miss  Sargent 
will  take  part.  The  program  will  in- 
clude pieces  by  Bach,  Beethoven,  Cho- 
pin, Liszt  MacDowell,  Chaminade, 
Miss  Clara  Lewis  will  sing  songs  by 
d'Hardelot,  Kejrulf,  Gaynor  and  Noyes. 

Fifty  years  ago  yesterday  Lortzing's 
“Waffensehmied”  was  produced  at  the 
Theatre  an  der  Wien.  A performance 
of  uncommon  strength  was  therefore 
given  last  night  at  the  Berlin  Opera, 


upon  which  there  may  be  an  honest  dif-  and  the  proceeds  will  be  given  to  heirs 
ference  of  opinion,  and  second,  to  ad-  of  Lortzing,  who  died  (1851)  in  extreme 
vance  no  argument  against  further  con-  poverty,  although  his  operas  hav(?  en- 
cert-giving  by  the  society;  for,  as  one  riched  many  theatres. 

swallow  does  not  make  a summer,  so  The  opera  “La  Sorella  di  Mark,” 
the  first  season’s  work  of  a musical  so-  three-act  tragic  opera,  text  by  Gemma 
ciety  does  not  fix  its  status  for  all  time.  Bellincicni,  music  by  Giacomo  Setac- 
The  intention  of  all  concerned  is  that  cioli,  a young  Roman,  was  produced  at 
each  succeeding  performance  shall  Rome  May  6,  with  Bellincioni  in  :be 
show  a decided  advance  along  artistic  chief  part.  Tne  success  was  due  chiefly 


lines.” 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Lola  Beeth  has  been  singing  at  Brus- 
sels. 

Sibyl  Sanderson  is  resting  at  Lake 

Como. 

Emilio  Pizzi  has  returned  from  Italy 
to  London. 

Fritz  Masbach  has  been  playing  the 
piano  in  London. 

A tenor,  Dimitresco,  made  a sensation 
at  Flume  in  “Le  Roi  de  Lahore.” 

They  used  up  seven  tenors  in  one 
month  at  the  Malibran  Theatre,  Ven- 
ice. 

Massenet's  “Herodiade”  may  be  in- 
cluded in  the  repertory  of  the  Paris 
Opfira. 

They  say  Ffrangcon-Davies  will  make 
a six  months’  tour  in  America  next 

season. 

“Amore  di  un  Angelo,”  words  and 
music  by  Angelo  Ferreto,  was  produced 
at  Montagnana. 

Van  Dyck  sang  the  12th  for  the  first 
time  at  Antwerp,  his  birthplace.  The 
opera  was  “Lohengrin.” 

Mira  Heller,  whose  Carmen  here  was 
a failure,  sang  May  18  in  Paris  at  a 
concert  given  by  Stojowski. 

Of  the  six  who  compete  in  Paris  for 
the  prlx  de  Rome,  four  are  pupils  of 
Massenet  and  two  of  Dubois. 

A citizen  of  Berlin  has  offered  the 
city  government  $1250  as  a first  subscrip- 
tion for  a monument  to  Wagner. 

Faur6  and  PiernS  gave  an  orchestral 
concert  in  London.  The  program  was 
made  up  chiefly  of  their  works. 

At  a meeting  held  last  Thursday 
evening  Mr.  F.  W.  Wodell  was  elected 
conductor  of  the  Melourgia  Socisety. 

Ernest  Van  Dyck  has  been  decorated 
by  the  King  of  Belgium.  There  was 
some  opposition  because  he  is  a singer. 

A pupils’  recital  of  the  Virgil  Clavier 
School  of  Boston  will  be  given  at  355 
Boylston  Street  Tuesday  evening  at 
8.15. 

Julius  Tauwitz,  opera  conductor  in 
many  cities,  but  for  the  last  30  years 
busied  in  Posen,  died  the  7th  at  the  age 
of  80. 

Max  Alvary  has  left  the  Hamburg 
Opera  Company.  He  will,  however, 
sing  in  Hamburg  three  months  next 
sqason. _ 


to  her  extraordinary  dramatic  perform- 
ance. The  Signale  May  12  contains  an 
extended  review  of  the  work  and  the 
performance. 

The  “encore  system”  is  as  great  a 
nuisance  in  foreign  capitals  as  in  Bos- 
ton. A concert  was  given  in  Vienna, 
the  principal  items  being  by  Grieg, 
who  is  popular  in  that  city.  One  of 
the  singers  was  Mrs.  Guldbrauson, 
from  Stockholm,  who  pleased  the  audi- 
ence so  much  that  she  repeated  her 
songs  again  and  again:  until  at  last 
she  was  unable  to  respond.  She  had 
become  exhausted,  and  her  voice’  was 
gone. 

A festival  concert  in  honor  of  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  first  concert  of  Saint- 
Saens  will  be  given  in  the  Pleyel  Hall, 
Paris,  Tuesday.  The  program  will  in- 
clude Mozart's  E fiat  piano  concerto 
(played  by  Saint-Saens  at  his  first  con- 
cert in  1846);  romance  of  Bach  for  flute 
and  orchestra,  solo  played  by  Taffanel; 
second  sonata  of  Saint-Saens  for  violin 
and  piano  (MS),  played  by  Sarasate 
and  the  composer;  and  Saint-Saens’s 
fifth  piano  concerto  (MS.),  played  by  the 
composer. 

May  5 the  Society  of  Normand  Com-  ; 
posers  gave  its  eighth  concert  at  Rou- 
en. Among  the  pieces  were  fragments 
of  an  opera,  “Taming  of  the  Shrew,” 
by  F.  Le  Rey;  avis  de  ballet,  A.  Don- 
nay;  rhapsodie  hongroise  and  torch- 
light march  by  Georges  Rosenlecker; 
piano  pieces  by  Anfry  and  Coquelin, 
and  songs  by  de  Montalent,  Lesens.  Le  I 
Bref.  Two  women  were  represented, 
Mrs.  Delacour-Bonar.iour,  by  a minuet; 
for  strings,  and  Miss.  Fortier,  by  a ber-  | 
ceuse  for  orchestra  and  a song  sung 
by  the  composer. 

The  Musical  Courier  of  the  27th  thus  j 
speaks  of  Jean  de  Reszke  in  connection 
with  the  Abbey,  Schoeffel  and  Grau  I 
assignment:  “It  is  very  well  known  to 
habitues  of  the  opera  that  Jean  de 
Reszke’s  word  has  had.  greater  power 
and  influence  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  .than  those  of  either  Grau  and 
Abbey;  that  his  influence  was  more  i 
effectual  and  far  deeper  reaching.  This 
is  only  one  result  of  the  method  of  star 
advertising  and  star  reclame.  The  stars 
at  the  opera  managed  the  opera,  par- 
ticularly the  more  so  when  Abbey  fell 
into  arrears  in  payments  of  salaries. 
In  addition  to  this  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  a man  such  as  de  Reszke. 


who  was  looking"  entirety'' to 'TRe  pecit- I 
ntary  results,  commanded  the  situation 
so  thoroughly  that  no  engagements  of 
other  singers  could  be  effected  without  I 
considering  his  desires  or  even  his  dic- 
tation. All  the  result  of  the  star  sys- 
tem, and,  as  is  shown  now,  this  naturally 
was  also  the  case  in  the  dramatic  ven- 
tures of  the  firm,  where  it  Is  even  more 
tyrannical  than  in  the  operatic  field, 
for,  despite  the  successful  Irving  sea- 
son, the,  percentage  of  profit  accruing 
in  favor  of  Abbey,  Schoeffel  and  Grau 
was  very  small,  as  Irving  dictated  i 
terms,  knowing  that  the  time  had  come  1 
when  he  could  dispense  entirely  with 
their  services.  Again  the  result  of  the 
star  system.  And  Mr.  J.  de  Reszke 
can  certainly  negotiate  in  and  for 
America  today  without  the  intercession 
of  Abbey  and  Grau.  In  fact,  it  was 
rumored  in  London  and  Paris  last  sea- 
sor.  that  he  had  his  ultimate  eye  upon 
the  management  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House.  So  much  again  for  the 
pernicious,  the  iniquitous  star  system.” 
Here  is  a description  by  Fanny  Ed- 
*hT  *n  the  Musical  Courier  of 

the  27th:  “ ‘En  Amazone!’  was  whis- 
pered on  the  appearance  of  Mile.  Au- 
gusta  HolmOs.  One  might  better  have 
said  en  homme,’  for,  even  when  stand- 
ing behind  the  music  rack  you  had  the 
picture  of  one  of  the  handsomest  and 
best  dressed  gentlemen  you  ever  saw. 
The  costume  was  wholly  in  broadcloth, 
skirt  so  serrfe  that  involuntarily  one  I 
looked  for  the  little  stripe  that  passes 
down  ‘both  sides,’  an  effect  accented 
when  seated  on  the  piano  stool.  The 
coat  was  an  absolutely  correct  ‘swallow' 
tail’  with  lapels,  slopes,  buttonholes, 
cut-away  and  plain  tight  sleeves;  the 
black  vest  shield  framed  the  most  ex-  , 
quisite  linen  that  eye  ever  beheld,  un  i 
peu  bombant,  ’tis  true,  with  its  three 
1 studs,  white  cravat,  collar,  even  the  lit- 
tle black  line  of  ribbon  attached  to  the  I 
colorless  glasses  across  the  eyes.  The  j 
natural  and  silky  golden  hair  softly  j 
massed  over  the  forehead  disappeared 
otherwise  wholly,  as  if  quite  short,  and 
the  face  framed  in  it  was  neither  hard  I 
nor  masculine,  scarcely  even  as  ‘de- 
cided’ as  many  of  those  little  angel  ! 
women  that  you  see.  The  complexion 
was  a clear  pale  blonde,  the  oval  per- 
fect, the  small  pointed  chin  that  of  a 
worldly  priest,  the  mouth  a cupid’s 
bow,  the  eyes  saying  everything  and 
nothing  at  will— doubtless  without  it— 
the  nose,  which  should  have  been  a 
straight  Greek,  a decided  aquiline,  and 
thereby  doubtless  hangs  the  destiny 
of  the  woman.  The  word  ‘handsoms’ 
was  first  created  for  faces  like  this.” 

The  hair  and  the  moustache  of  Jo- 
hann Strauss  are  dyed  jet  black.. 

The  Sporting  and  Dramatic  News 
thus  speaks  slightingly  of  Emma 
Eames  as  Juliet,  the  part  played  by  her 
at  the  opening  of  the  Covent  Garden: 
“It  is  difficult  to  imagine  an  affair  more 
colorless,  more  monotonous,  and  so 
evenly  tedious  as  the  interpretation  cf 
Juliet  by  Mme.  Eames.  I pass  over 
the  frequently  faulty  intonation  of  the 
lady,  as  these  things  cannot  be  helped 
very  often  and  may  be  caused  by  over- 
anxiety or  nervousness.  But  what  has 
happened  to  the  soleil  which  Romeo 
provokes  to  shine  out  and  make  palir 
les  etoiles?  Sun  indeed!  Rather  a moon 
— a body  which  has  its  good  points  and 
even  beauties,  but  which  is  no  substi- 
tute for  the  incandescent  globe  we  have 
a right  to  expect.  Mme.  Eames  mis- 
understands absolutely  the  part  of  Ju- 
liet, or  rather  she  has  unlearnt  it,  for 
it  is  not  certainly  with  these  move-  1 
ments,  these  inflections  of  the  voice, 
this  utter  lack  of  accent  and  such 
cloudy  articulation  that  she  pleased 
Gounod;  and  I can  bear  witness  to 
the  delight  of  the  late  master.”  The 
same  critic  says  of  Miss  McIntyre  as 
Santuzza:  “Whoever  is  responsible  for 

the  make-up  of  Miss  McIntyre  has  not  I 
covered  himself  with  glory;  Santuzza 
might  be  sunburnt,  but  she  is  not  an 
Abyssinian.  It  is  patent  that  Miss  Mc- 
Intyre has  seen  the  Santuzza  of  Mme. 
Duse;  I have  lunched  with  Victor 
Hugo  and  Renan,  but  there  are  no  mure 
traces  of  this  contact,  I grieve  to  say. 
in  the  value  of  my  prose  than  there  is 
similitude  between  the  acting  powers 
of  Mme.  Duse  and  Miss  McIntyre.”  1 
Stella  Brazzi  was  the  Lola,  and  she 
was  highly  praised. 


translate  a formula  fr; 

Roqueplari  10  years  a: 
am  18  years  old,  with  j^f^esh  and  burn 
lng  heart.  I have  no  millions  to  lay 
at  your  feet,  but  I can  offer  you  a 
love  eternal  and  unbounded.  As  I dwell 
with  my  parents,  d<5  not  reply  to  my 
home  address.  Send  me  a note  to  the 
general  delivery,  saying  whether  I 
shall  expect  you  next  Sunday  at  1 
o'clock  in  the  garden  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg, on  the  third  bench  to  the  left 
in  the  alley  of  the  Observatory.  You 
will  recognize  me  by  my  green  trousers, 
my  buttoned  up  frock  coat,  and  the 
fire  of  my  eyes  which  will  express  to 
you  my  supreme  happiness.  If  you 
cannot  come  next  Sunday,  say  the  Sun- 
day after.  Your  passionate  admirer, 
Edouard.” 


The  bicycle  is  regarded  by  the  Old 
Order  of  Dunkards,  sitting  in  solemn 
conclave  at  Covington,  Ohio,  as  an 
abomination,  because  it  is  highly  es- 
teemed among  men  (see  Luke,  xvi.,  15). 
This  esteem  depends  largely  on  the 
fact  -whether  the  man  is  on  the  wheel 
or  in  the  way  of  it. 

The  Dunkers  also  decided  that  gold 
fillings  are  an  adornment  to  the  teeth 
and,  therefore,  to  be  discountenanced. 
Here  we  differ  in  toto.  Not  long  ago  an 
actress  appeared  in  Boston  with  dia- 
monds inserted  in  her  teeth,  but  the  ef- 
fect was  not  enchanting.  Nor  can  any 
dental  ostentation,  except  the  glory  of 
nature,  be  considered  as  ornamental. 
To  be  sure,  tastes  vary.  The  ancient 
Japanese,  a highly  civilized  people,  be- 
fore Japan  knew  foreigners,  thought 
black  teeth  the  handsomest,  and  on  the 
island  of  Java,  men  as  well  as  women 
pulled  out  their  teeth  and  re- 
placed them  by  teeth  of  gold,  silve^l 
copper  or  iron.  That  deep  ihinke™ 
Francois  de  la  Mothe  le  Vayer,  was 
probably  correct,  however,  in  consider- 
ing the  chief  beauty  of  teeth  to  be 
cleanly  whiteness:  “teeth  like  a flock 
of  sheep  that  are  even  shorn,  which 
came  up  from  the  washing,”  to  quote 
the  enamored  Oriental. 


A local  contemporary  speaksof  “Mag- 
gie” as  Stephen  Crane's  “latest  book.” 
“Maggie”  was  his  first.  This  new  edi- 
tion is  revised. 


Mr.  H.  R.  Chamberlain,  in  his  letter  '■ 
from  London  to  the  N.  Y.  Sun,  makes  | 
this  statement:  "Vvitn'tne  exception  of  j 
the  leading  morning  London  dailies  and 
one  or  two  evening  and  about  a half  j 
dozen  provincialmorning  journals,  there 
| is  not  a single  newspaper  in  this  coun- 
try' which  does  not  habitually  receive 
money  from  company  promoters,  either 
In  the  shape  of  advertisements  or  in  un- 
disguised, unblushing  hard  cash  down. 
There  are  promoters  busily  engaged  in 
London  at  this  moment  who  laugh  to 
scorn  the  idea  that  there  is  even  one  \ 
newspaper  whose  financial  editor,  at  i 
any  rate,  has  not  his  price.” 

“Boston  is  a great  hotel  town.” 
Mebbe.  But  it  is  not  a restaurant 
town. 
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Miss  Marie  Engle  has  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  soul  and  the  pen  of  the 
Tall  Mall  Gazette  man:  “Miss  Engle 
was  a most  charming  Zerlina  (in  “Fra 
Diavolo”);  she  acted  daintily— Bottom 
would  surely  have  called  her,  rather 
than  his  Thisbe,  ‘my  dainty  duck,  my 
dear’— and  sang  quite  beautifully,  never 
failing  in  the  brilliant  variety  which 
the  part  assuredly  demands.” 


He  could,  without  the  least  abashment, 
drink  a bottle  with  the  man  who  knew  be 
had  the  moment  before  picked  his  pocket ; 
and,  w'hen  he  had  stripped  him  of  everything 
he  had,  never  desired  to  do  him  any  further 
mischief;  for  he  carried  good  nature  to  that 
wonderful  and  uncommon  height  that  he 
never  did  a single  injury  to  man  or  woman 
by  which  lie  himself  did  not  expect  to  reap 
some  adtantage. 


I There  is  no  sadder  sight  than  that  of 
gradually  deteriorating  character.  A 
young  man  who  starts  his  career  with 
a brilliant  forgery  and  thus  arouses  thm 
hope  of  his  friends,  sinks  little  by  lit* 
tie,  until,  gray-haired,  he  earns  a pre- 
carious living  by  blackmail. 


The  Honorable  Henry  M.  Watterson 
took  the  Star-Eyed  Goddess  with  him. 


Rev.  Mr  Berle  thinks  the  American 
people  ought  to  be  able  to  sing  their 
national  songs.  But  they  have  no  na- 
tional songs  that  are  original  or  really 
singable. 

“Among  the  guests  at  Mr.  Astor’s 
party  will  be  a famous  detective  inspec- 
tor who  knows  every  leading  British 
and  American  crook.”  This  shows  the 
advantage  of  going  into  society. 


Here  is  an  extract  from  the  speech 
of  Commissioner  Van  Arsdale  at  the 
meeting  in  New  York  when  John  Jas- 
mer  was  elected  City  Superintendent  of 
I Schools  for  6 years:  “I  don’t  care  what 
the  social  circles,  nor  I don’t  care  what 
1 the  newspapers  says  when  I am  carry- 
ing out  my  honest  convictions.  I didn’t 
rejoice  in  no  college  education.  I didn’t 
have  those  opportunities  to  soar  up  here 
in  the  celestial  regions.  I am  here  as 
the  peer  of  anything  that  was  btjrn  to 
.reach  my  own  conclusion  and  carry  it 
T out  to  the  logical  result.  I am  a prod- 
net  of  the  puttie  school  system,  and  I 
rejoice  ia  the  fact.” 


) 
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Brick  Pomeroy  was  a master  of  what 
was  once  described  by  Jerryf Black  as 
the  spittoon  order  of  literature.  1 


Do  playactresses  today  receive}  im- 
passioned letters  fragji  adoring  yi 
We  fear  the  letters  are  material] 
did,  with  allusions  tqjbirds  and 
and  without  real  sentiment.  To  en| 
ase^thls  branch  of  letter  writing 


“Rigoletto”  This  Week’s 
Opera  at  Castle  Square. 


Verdi’s  “Rigoletto”  was  given  last 
night  at  the  Castle  Square  Theatre.  The 
cast  was  aS  follows: 

The  Duke Charles  O.  Bassett 

Rigoletto Wm.  Mertens 

Sparafucile W.  H.  Clarke 

Count  Monterone Wm.  Schuster 

Gilda Fatmah  Diard 

Haddalena Mary  Linck 

• It  was  a pleasure  to  hear  this  grim 
opera  again,  for  it  has  not  been  given  in 
Boston  so  often  of  late  years  that  it  Is 
stale.  The  latest  performance  was  at 
Mechanics’  Building  two  seasons  ago, 
when  iMelba,  Russitano  and  Ancona 
were  the  chief  singers.  This  same  per- 
formance was  lame  and  impotent.  Melba 
wandered  from  the  true  pitch,  Russi- 
tano was  llncongruously  serious,  and 
Ancona’s  portrayal  of  the  Jester  was 
out  of  drawing. 


a perforrriSlnce  last  nigh . - 

certain  ways  that  the  rehearsal  had 
been  lnsultlclent.  There  were  slips  of 

memory  on  tho  stage,  anil  the  orches- 
tra was  occasionally  at  sixes  anil  sev- 
ens. Yet  the  dramatic  genius  of  \ enli 
was  not  wholly  obscured;  at  times  it 
shone  brightly.  , 

The  dominating  figure  in  this  opera  Is 
the  Jester.  Mr.  Mcrtens's  conception  of 
the  part  Is  more  Intelligent  than  tho 
conventional  one  In  ordinary  perform- 
ances of  Italian  opera.  With  him  the 
love  of  his  daughter  is  tho  one  absorb- 
ing passion.  There  are  singers  who  ac- 
centuate more  strongly  Rigoletto’s 
hatred  of  the  courtiers,  and  Manrel  goes 
so  far  as  to  present  the  spectacle  of  a 
man  raging  chiefly  because  he  has  been 
tricked  by  those  whom  he  despises.  Mr. 
Mertfens's  impersonation  was  consistent 
and  always  respectable,  but  it  never 
rose  to1  a supreme  height  of  passion. 

Gilda  is  a pale  figure,  at  the  best. 
Her  woe  seldom  excites  sympathy,  and 
her  sacrifice  does  not  pierce  the  skin. 
She  Is  the  heroine  of  a celebrated 
bravura  aira,  and  she  Is  indispensable 
in  the  quartet.  It  is  not  surprising  then 
that  Miss  Dlard  was  not  dramatically 
effective.  Her  voice  last  night  was 
more  steadily  acidulous  than  on  former 
occasions.  This  unpleasant  quality 
would  not  be  so  pronounced  if  she 
would  be  satisfied  with  singing  easily 
within  her  natural  voice,  which  car- 
ries without  effort.  No  doubt,  singing 
such  a heavy  and  dramatic  part  as 
Aida  had  much  to  do  with  bringing  the 
tang  in  her  tones  into  unpleasant 
prominence.  Miss  Diard,  in  the  third 
act,  should  not  wear  the  dress  seen  in 
the  second  act.  The  abduction  was  not 
well  managed,  for  Gilda  should  be  borne 
off,  with  head  muffled  and  her  body 
all  in  a robe  of  fluttering  white. 

Mr.  Bassett's  Duke  was  fittingly  a 
frivolous  thing.  I have  seen  tenors  who 
played  the  part  as  a heavy  villain, 
and  poor  Russitano  stalked  through 
It  as  though  he  were  burdened  with  the 
cares  of  ducal  state.  Mr.  Bassett  was 
not  an  ideal  Lovelace,  but  he  was  dis- 
creet and  at  ease.  The  Sparafucile  of 
Mr.  Clarke  was  excellent  with  the  ex- 
cention  of  a few  instances  of  false  in- 
tonation, and  in  this  he  was  not  the 
only  offender.  Miss  Linck’s  Maddalena  , 
was  without  distinction.  Miss  Celeste  i 
Wynn  was  a comely  nurse  of  tender  ! 
years.  Why  is  Mr.  Reed  intrusted  with 
so  many  small  parts?  His  vocal  abili- 
ties are  very  slight  and  his  manner- 
isms in  action  are  disagreeable. 

The  choruses,  probably  the  worst  ever 
written  by  Verdi,  were  fairly  well  sung. 
Those  in  the  fourth  act,  which  imitate 
the  moaning  of  the  wind,  were  omitted. 
Let  me  whisper  in  Mr.  Hirschfeld’s 
ear  that  the  finale  of  the  first  act  be- 
gins pianissimo.  Last  night,  this  fact 
was  disregarded,  and  therefore  no  real 
crescendo  was  possible.  The  finale  of 
the  duet  between  Rigoletto  and  Gilda, 
Act  III.,  should  have  been  taken  at  a 
much  faster  tempo. 

The  enunciation  of  two  of  the  chief 
singers  was  very  faulty.  It  was  almost 
impossible  to  tell  what  either  Mr.  Bas- 
sett or  Mr.  Mertens  was  singing  about. 

Verdi,  in  the  last  act,  attempted  a 
foolish  thing,  viz.,  musical  lightning. 
It  would  be  well,  however,  in  justice 
to  the  composer,  to  have  the  lightning 
in  the  sky  and  the  orchestra  synchro- 
nous. Toward  the  very  end  the  light- 
ning was  solely  in  the  orchestra. 

On  the  whole  there  was  much  in  the 
performance  that  gave  pleasure.  The 
opera  itself  wears  well.  There  are  pass- 
ages that  are  hopelessly  1851.  The  fa- 
mous bravura  aria  is  a bore  unless  it 
is  sung  with  amazing  flourish.  But  the 
scene  between  Sparafucile  and  Rigolet- 
to, the  scene  between  Rigoletto  and  the 
courtiers  in  the  third  act,  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  last  act,  are  among 
the  most  thrilling  and  moving  in  opera. 
As  for  the  quartet,  it  is  the  one  great 
quartet.  No  maker  of  opera  has  ever 
equaled  Verdi  in  this  musical  combina- 
tion of  four  strongly  contrasted  emo- 
tions. 

The  opera  next  week  will  be  Often- 
bach's  “Mariage  aux  Lanternes”  and 
Leoncavallo’s  “I  Pagliacci.” 

Philip  Hale.1 


rn0  r 

Ph;' ermlt  hoar,  in  solemn  cell, 

JViVearing  out  life’s  evening  gray; 

.mite  thy  bosom,  sage,  and  tell 
IjQ(1  What  is  bliss?  and  which  the  way?” 

t/  Thus  I spoke,  and  speaking,  sighed; 

-Scarce  repress’d  the  starting  tear — 
When  the  smiling  sage  reply’d — 

Come  my  lad,  and  drink  some  beer. 

Never  run  for  a street  car  unless  you 
are  provided  with  digitalis. 

And  when  you  run— if  you  really  think 
you  must  run— do  it  gracefully.  Keep 
your  mouth  closed.  Don’t  snort  vio- 
lently. Don’t  scowl  as  though  you 
were  a prominent  member  of  Mafia  in 
the  discharge  of  duty.  Bear  In  mind 
the  comment  of  Esmg:  “Look  out  of 
this  window,  dear  boy,  and  you  will  see 
two  elderly  gentlemen  missing  the 
train.  They  are  doing  it  rather  nicely. 
I think  they  must  have  been  practising 
in  private.  There  is  an  art  even  in 
missing  a train,  Reggie.  But  one  of 
them  is  not  quite  perfect  in  it  yet.  He 
has  begun  to  swear  a little  too  soon!’’ 


y mocking  rji e e'e irf 
desperate  flirtation?  The  man  was  piti- 
less. His  answer  was  curt.  “We  don’t 
keep  recitations,  madam.” 

Meetings  of  Walt  Whitman  Fellow- 
ship Societies  remind  us  of  these  lines 
of  the  poet; 

“If  you  would  understand  me,  go  to  the 
heights  or  water-shore; 

The  nearest  gnat  la  an  explanation,  and  a 
drop  or  motion  of  waves  a key; 

The  maul,  the  oar,  the  handsaw,  second  my 
words. 

No  shutter'd  room  or  'school  can  commune 
with  me. 

But  roughs  and  little  children  better  than 
they.” 

They  say  Mr.  Stephen  Crane  is  "hap- 
py in  descriptive  phrases,”  and  they 
rite  this  one  as  an  example;  “The  little 
hoy  ran  to  the  halls  shrieking  like  a 
monk  in  an  earthquake.”  But  just  how 
does  a monk  shriek  in  an  earthquake? 
Is  it  a peculiar  yell,  like  that  of  the 
famous  monk  of  Siberia?  Do  monks 
shriek  in  earthquakes?  And  when  did 
Mr.  Crane  last  hear  a monk  in  an  earth- 
quake?   

The  New  York  Times  says;  “We  are 
iformed  from  the  best  source  that  the 
story  (Maggie)  has  never  been  actually 
published  before,  even  in  serial  form.” 
The  Times  has  been  misinformed.  Mr. 
Crane’s  grim  tale  of  slum  life  was 
published  a few  years  ago,  in  book 
form,  with  paper  covers.  The  author 
used  a pseudonym.  We  read  the  story 
as  told  in  the  first  edition  and  we  re- 
member reviews  of  it.  If  we  are  not 
mistaken  Messrs.  Howells  and  Hamlin 
.Garland  indulged  themselves  in  noisy 

jpraise.  

The  Public  Garden  is  still  without  a 
/bulbul.  Many  were  the  inquiries  for  one 
Saturday  and  Sunday.  Mr.  Doogue’s 
indifference  in  the  matter  is  unaccount- 
able.   

Our  old  friend,  de  Goncourt  (Edmond, 
not  Jules),  once  thought  as  Mr.  William 
A.  Hovey  thinks,  and,  furthermore, 
acts.  For  on  June  2,  1891,  de  Goncourt 
exclaimed:  "If  I were  younger,  I should 
make  a newspaper  and  call  it  ‘Two 
Sous  of  Truths.’  ” 


| "He  moved  among  the  Teachers  and 
Students  of  Harvard  College  and  wist 
not  that  his  Face  shone.”  A good  line, 
a noble  line!  And  yet  the  borrowing  of 
the  phrase  from  Exodus  brings  with  it 
a sense  of  the  striking  difference  be- 
tween Moses  and  Dr.  Peabody.  When 
Dr.  Peabody’s  face  shone  all  were  at- 
tracted to  him.  When  “Moses  wist  not 
that  the  skin  Of  his  face  shone”  tho 
children  of  Israel  “were  afraid  to  come 
nigh  him.”  

It  is  a pleasure  to  observe  that  no- 
body in  Boston,  up  to  the  time  of  going 
to  press,  has  made  publicly  any”  allu- 
sion to  the  rarity  of  days  in  June.  Thus 
far  we  have  seen  no  paragraph  begin- 
ning “As  our  own  poet,  Lowell,  so 
sweetly’’ . 

Col.  In?ersoll’s  little  article  about  the 
coronation  at  Moscow  is  warmed  over 
rhetoric.  

“Anyone,”  said  Mr.  Degas,  “can  have 
talent  at  five  and  twenty;  the  great 
thing  is  to  have  talent  when  you  are 
fifty.”  

Mr.  Edgar  Saltus  is  doing  the  Fleming 
trial  for  a New  York  paper.  The  chaste- 
ness of  his  style  and  the  morality  of  his 
sentiments  will  be  a severe  disappoint- 
ment to  those  who  have  read  his  other 
fictitious  works. 


In  New  York  there  is  a “neckwear 
studio.”  where  the  artist,  “a  man  of  re- 
finement,” offers  you  Turkish  cigar- 
ettes. iced  tea,  and  advice.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  the  eulogy  pronounced  by  his 
press  agent,  we  are  inclined  to  doubt 
the  alleged  refinement  and  artistic 
feeling.  “Mr.  G.,”  it  appears,  speaks 
respectfully  of  made-ties,  devises  them 
and  wears  them.  Surely  he  has  no 
temperament,  however  accurate  his 
technique  may  be. 


Shivering  with  bliss  on  the  pinnacle 
of  earthly  achievement,  bathed  in  the 
purple  Isunlight  of  glorious  publicity,  ) 
■William  Waldorf  Astor  today  looks 
down  upon  the  manikins  that  comprise 
the  rest  of  the  population  of  the  globe, 
drunk  with  the  satisfaction  that  the  j 
realization  of  an  exalted  ambition  brings 
to  the  strong  man  who  fights  and  wins, 
where  the  craven  and  the  weakling  fail. 
Part  of  Saturday,  all  of  yesterday,  all 
of  today  and  part  of  tomorrow  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  is 
the  guest  of  William  Waldorf  Astor,  the 
Prince  of  Cads— no  little  distinction  in 
itself— at  stately  Cleveden,  overlooking 
the  Thames  Valley,  Which  Mr.  Astor 

has  hired  from  a British  Duke. New 

York  Journal,  June  1. 
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She  looked  straight  at  the  man  and 
said  in  low,  agitated  tones,  “I  want  a 
second  trial.”  ’Twas  a piteous  appeal, 
and  even  the  office  boy  was  moved  by 
her  beauty,  although  he  heard  not  "the 
entreaty.  How  had  she  offended?  Was 


j A Chicago  newspaper  announces 
| /that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louise  C.  Hughes 
will  be  at  Bar  Harbor  this  season. 
I Jit.  may  yet  he  the  fashion  here  to 
I speak  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Margaret 
Deland  and  Mr.  an,d  Mrs.  Louise 
Chandler  Moulton. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Mrs. 
Dleming  is  innocent  until  she  is 
proved  guilty.  No  one  should  be 
prejudiced  by  the  New  York  news- 
Jpaper  pictures  of  her.  Any  person 
in  public  life  is  liable  to  meet  the 
same  dreadful  fate. 


I We  were  sure  that  the  Transcript 
j Would  ask  the  old,  familiar  qu<;s- 
ition,  “And  what  is  so  rare,”  etc. 
J'iYou  can  rely  on  tho  Transcript  in  a 
fcalendariau  emergency. 

That  was  a glimpse  of  charming 
domesticity  seen  by  Mr.  Julian 
Ralph  through  the  keyhole  or  the 
shutters  at  Cliveden.  The  Prince 
and  Mr.  Astor  were  seated  quietly 
at  a whist  table,  where  the  game 
was  sixpence  a point.  Mr.  Astor 
probably  remembers  that  Baron 
Hirsch  had  a fine  collection  of  I.  <>. 
U’s.  Then,  too,  baccarat  has  un- 
pleasant associations. 

Has  anybody  mentioned  Trilby 
lately? 

Here  is  a specimen  of  Mr.  Julian 
Ralph’s  high-priced  English  cabled 
to  the  New  York  Journal;  "The  re- 
porter found  it  difficult  to  get  in  i he 
grounds  at  Cliveden,  because  of  a 
gigantic  ’bobby’  at  the  gate,  hut 
Being  properly  approached  he  proved 
amiable.”  We  have  heard  that  Mr. 
Ralph  was  always  amiable. 

| BOSTON  BENCHERS. 

There  are  various  species  of  the 
genus  bencher.  There  are  the 
benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple,  de- 
scribed lovingly  by  Charles  Lamb. 
There  are  the  men  who  sit  officially 
on  a bench,  from  the  members  of 
the  Sanhedrim  to  the  hack-compel- 
ling Common  Councilman.  But  the 
real  bencher  is  the  man  who  sits  on 
a bench.  This  bencher  is  here  seen 
to  greatest  and  least  advantage  in 
the  Public  Garden.  Truly  a fitting 
place;  for  although  the  statuary  is 
deplorable,  the  rigidity  of  floral  ar- 
rangements artificial,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  a bulbul  an  instance  of  in- 
credible neglect  of  one  of  the  most 
delectable  ornaments  of  Nature,  yet 
do  trees  and  grass  and  air  refresh 
and  lead  to  contemplation. 

But  there  is  awkwardness  in 
benching.  The  Italian,  free  from 
the  self-consciousness  of  English- 
speaking  people,  is  a master  in  the 
art;  he  is  naturally  artistic.  He 
sprawls  at  ease  as  though  he  were  j 
a part  of  the  Garden;  as  though  he 
I grew  there  in  the  sun,  and  had 
somehow  or  other  escaped  watering. 
Take  the  New  England  bencher,  and 
J you  at  once  experience  a feeling  of 
incongruity.  He  does  not  fit  in  with 
the  landscape.  The  trees  wonder  at 
him.  He  sits  stiffly,  as  though  he 
were  on  parade.  He  regrets  un- 
blacked boots  or  the  absence  of  a 
handkerchief.  He  sees  nothing  in 
the  sky;  so  he  reads  a newspaper, 
or,  still  more  depressing  sight,  a 
Public  Library  Book.  If  a policeman 
saunters  by,  he  fancies  himself  a 
suspect.  Is  the  bencher  in  company 
with  a girl?  His  attitude  is  still 
more  constrained.  Often  are  the 
two  found  a-reading,  hut  not  out  of 
the  same  book.  Everywhere  card- 
board deportment. 

This  is  not  benching.  This  is  not 
relaxation,  or  devitalization.  Books 
should  not  be  allowed  in  such  a 
place.  Newspapers  remind  the 
wearied  that  there  are  such  things 
in  the  world  as  accidents,  murders, 
discoveries,  political  campaigns. 
The  smell  of  the  sod  is  of  more  im- 
portance, makes  for  larger  spiritual 
welfare.  Why  should  a man  be 
ashamed  if  he  is  caught  asleep  on  a 
bench?  Why  should  anyone  feel  it 
a duty  to  watch  whether  the  poor 
wretch  is  asleep  or  awake?  The 
professor  as  well  as  the  coster- 
monger should  love  to  lie  a-hasking 
in  the  sun.  The  sight  of  prominent 
brokers,  clergymen,  merchants,  edi- 
tors, completely  idle  and  indifferent, 
would  be  of  incalculable  value  in 
teaching  to  their  fellow-citizens  the 
worth  of  real  rest.  The  city  might 
well  afford  to  pay  these  leading  men 
for  their  inaction. 

We  do  not  believe  that  training 
schools  would  bring  about  a reform. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  lure  hard- 
ened workers  to  such  schools.  Great 


7s  111"  power  of  imitation,  however, 

and  if  the  Mayor  should  appoint 

each  week  in  warm  weather  a com- 
mittee of  ten  to  give  object  lessons 
during  the  day,,  with  an  intermis- 
sion of  an  hour,  say  from  1 o’clock 
to  2 o'clock,  for  food  and  drink,  it 
would  not  he  many  years  before 
able  and  graceful  benching  would 
be  the  shining  mark  of  Boston  citi- 
zenship. The  committee  should  ab- 
stain rigorously  from  reading  or  dis- 
cussion. Each  member  should  he 
isolated.  Each  one  should  know  the 
full  meaning  of  the  noble  lines  of 
Whitman; 

“I  loafe  and  invite  my  soul, 

1 lean  and  loafe  at  my  ease,  observing  a 
spear  of  summer  grass.* ’ 


.•’arewell  Concert  to  Mr.  Emil 
Tiferro  Last  Evening  in  Associa- 
tion Hall. 

Mr.  Emil  Tiferro,  the  tenor,  who  dur- 
ing' his  comparatively  short  stay  in 
Boston  has  made  many  friends  by  sin- 
cere devotion  to  art  and  manly  person- 
al character,  has  accepted  a flattering 
offer  of  the  position  of  chief  instructor 
in  singing  at  a college  in  Denver.  The 
concert  last  evening  showed  the  estima- 
tion in  which  lie  is  held  by  musicians 
and  public.  Mr.  Tiferro  was  applauded 
warmly  for  his  singing  of1  songs  by 
Hollander,  Schumann  and  Wagner.  He 
was  in  good  voice  and  he  sang  with 
spirit  and  intelligence.  The  program 
was  a long  one,  and  among  those  who 
took  part  were  Mrs.  Kelterborn,  who 
sang  songs  by  Mozart  and  Beethoven; 
Mr.  Kuntz,  who  played  violin  pieces  by 
Svendsen,  and  Wieniawskl;  Mr.  Ruppel, 
'cellist;  Mr.  Manning,  pianist;  Mr.  Schu- 
ecker,  harper,  and  Dr.  Kelterborn,  ac- 
companist. All  of  the  numbers  gave 
pleasure  to  the  audience.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  selections  was  a suite  , 
for  flute  and  piano,  played  by  Mr.  Mole 
and  Mr.  Manning.  It  is  a work  of  fresh- 
ness and  beauty.  The  last  number  of 
the  program  was  a nocturne  by  Doppler 
for  flute,  violin,  ’cello  and  piano. 

When  I take  my  whole  self  into  a lump,  I 
find  that  I am  nought  else  but  a Cargazon  of 
malignant  Humours,  a Rabble  of  unruly 
Passions;  amongst  which  my  poor  Soul  is 
daily  Crucified,  as  'twixt  so  many  Thieves. 


We  are  surprised  to  learn  that  Mr. 
Harry  Askin,  a theatrical  manager, 
who,  like  T.Tiysses,  has  seen  many 
cities,  men  and  customs,  should  al- 
low, nay,  plume  himself  on  flash-light 
views  of  audiences  in  his  theatre.  The 
summer  man  that  goes  to  a summer  j 
show  often  leads  with  him  a summer  I 
girl.  Why  should  he  he  taken  glaringly  i 
in  the  act?  AVhy  should  his  summer  in- 
discretion be  preserved  for  possible 
winter  and  legal  use?  Of  what  avail 
to  him  will  be  pleas  of  stern  busi- 
ness compelling  him  to  stay  in  the  hot 
town?  Masks  are  no  longer  used  ex- 
cept at  gay  masked  balls  or  in  the  pro- 
fession of  burglary,  but  they  will  cer- 
tainly come  into  fashion  if  flash  views 
continue  to  flash.  Straw  and  Derby 
hats  will  be  an  insufficient  protection, 
and  then  it  is  tiresome  to  hold  them  be- 
fore the  face. 


The  death  of  Mr.  Roper  at  the  mo- 
ment of  success  is  another  ironical  chap- 
ter in  the  sad  history  of  inventors.  The 
inventor  back  through  the  ages  has 
been  a man  who  made  other  men  rich. 


“This  was  about  the  time  when 
Elias  Howe,  Alvin  Clark  and  Spencer 
first  began  to  startle  the  world  with 
their  mechanical  Ingenuity.”  Yes,  but 
how  about  A.  B.  Howe,  who  trusted  in 
his  brother  Elios?  Has  the  story  of 
the  one  sleeping  at  Liverpool,  while  the 
other  was  on  the  way  to  London  with 
the  model  of  the  sewing  machine,  ever 
been  told  in  print? 


We  welcome  the  establishment  in 
the  neighborhood  of  a new  industry. 
A man  of  large  fortune  and  philan- 
thropic instincts  is  raising  toy-dogs  and 
training  them  to  lick  postage  stamps. 
There  is  a kind  of  dog  that  slobbers  in  j 
his  indiscriminate  affection.  This  moist 
affection  will  at  last  be  a genuine  ser- 
vice to  mankind.  And  in  hot  weather 
canine  labor  will  be  turned  into  relief. 


“Plymouth,  N.  H.:”  Hiram  H.  Morrison 
was  sentenced  to  State  Prison  for  a term 
of  not  less  than  seven  years  or  more 
than  14  years.  You  ask  what  the  actual 
sentence  is.  It  is  exactly  as  reported 
in  the  Journal.  You  will  learn  the 
nature  of  indeterminate  sentences  by 
consulting  the  Massachusetts  Statutes 
of  1895. 


The  sky-assailing,  hideous  apartment 
house  in  Commonwealth  Avenue  is 
named  Haddon  Hall.  An  irritated  citi- 
zen forgot  his  schooling  the  other  day 
and  said  the  name  should  be  “Hadn’t 
Ought  to  Be  Hall.” 

Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis  must  look 
to  his  laurels.  A New  London  corre- 
spondent to  a New  York  paper  is  an 
indefatigable  and  intrepid  explorer.  He 
has  discovered  hitherto  unknown  types 
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of  Knglisn  speamng  persons,  tne  most 
interesting  of  which  are  barmaids  and| 
Bishops.  It  appears  that  the  barmaid 
is  "exceptionally  gifted  as  a conver- 
sationalist.” Her  influence  on  the 
morals  of  her  country  is  considerable, 
i for  she  frowns  on  low  talk  and  dis- 
countenances swearing.  “It  seems  to 
I an  unbiased  observer  that  the  barmaid 
| has  been  more  instrumental  in  putting 
1 down  profanity  than  the  Church  of 
j England,  and  has  had  everything  to  do 
| with  forming  the  British  national  char- 
| acter.”  It  is,  therefore,  the  more  dis-  ' 
{ tressing  to  learn  that  these  vestals  wear 
an  enormous  mass  of  false  hair,  called 
a bun,  at  the  back  of  the  head.  But 
such  disfigurements  are  common  among 
savage  races.  The  Gaboon  women  have 
an  elaborate  coiffure,  and  they  choose 
for  their  model  the  touraco  or  cockatoo. 
The  galeated  crest,  not  unlike  the 
. cuirassier's  helmet,  is  sometimes  double, 
i even  treble;  it  is  heightened  by  padding, 

I and  the  whole  of  the  hair  is  devoted  to 
magnifying  It. 

The  Bishop,  according  to  Mr.  Davis’s 
rival,  is  a still  more  singular  being. 
"The  sleekest  thing  that  I have  ever 
seen.  All  have  a profoundly  vacant 
stare,  large  heads,  and  large  features. 
They  cannot  be  overworked."  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  report  of  discov- 
eries is  not  illustrated.  Savages  are  su- 
perstitious, but  it  seems  to  us  that  a 
kodak  would  anticipate  their  shy  flight. 


June  3,  1609,  saw  the  death  of  Miss 
Mary  Ellis  of  Leigh,  Essex,  England. 
A tablet  to  her  memory  reads,  “Here 
lies  the  body  of  Mary  Ellis,  daughter 
j of  Thomas  Ellis,  and  Lydia,  his  wife, 
of  this  parish.  She  was  a virgin  of 
virtuous  courage,  and  very  promising 
hopes.”  The  sublime  beauty  of  this  epi- 
taph lies  in  the  fact  that  Miss  Ellis  was 
119  when  Death  took  her  in  marriage. 


It  was  on  June  3,  1643,  that  Mr.  James 
Howel  reported  this  typically  English 
speech:  "Remember  the  saying  of  a 

Noble  English  Captain;  who  when  the 
j Town  of  Calls  was  lost  (which  was  the 
last  Footing  we  had  in  France)  being 
geer'd  by  a French-man,  and  ask’d, 

Now  Englishman,  When  will  you  come 
back  to  France?  Answered,  oh  Sir, 
mock  not,  when  the  Sins  of  France  are  i join  tliem! 
greater  than  the  Sins  of  England,  the  ' 

English-men  will  come  again  to 
France.” 


The  word  Cantabrigian  was  first 

used  in  English  literature  by  .Tames 

Howel,  about  1645.  In  a letter  to 

Dr.  Tho.  Prichard,  at  Jesus  Collage 

in  Oxford,  Howel  wrote:  “The 

Oxonians  and  the  Cantabrigians,  I 

‘Bona  si  sua  norint,’  were  they  sensi- ! 

ble  of  their  own  Felicity,  are  the  \ 

happiest  Accademians  on  Earth.”  I 

Then  there  are  the  words  Canta- 

brigicity  (1863)  and  the  verb  to  Can- 

tabrize,  used  by  Fuller  in  his  church 

history,  1655.  Many  an  American  i 

pity  might  be  Cantabrized  with 

"Man  is  a noble  animal,  splendid  large  advantage  to  its  inhabitants. 

in  ashes,  and  pompous  in  the  grave,  a „ . , ,,  .. 

King  George  would  abdicate 


Infuriated  husband— “You  confess  to 
my  face  that  you  are  a lover  of  my 
wife!  You  confess  it  openly!  And  you 
refuse  to  fight!” 

Young  man— "Yes.  If  you  intend  to 
fight  all  your  wife’s  lovers  there  is  only 
one  reasonable  way.  Yo„  rust  take 
them  in  alphabetical  order.  My  name 
is  Vennler.” Daily  Messenger,  Paris. 


I ' Ka-U.  v 

AN  ANTE-MORTEM  FUNERAL. 


solemnizing  nativities  and  deaths 
with  equal  lustre,  nor  omitting  cere- 
monies of  bravery  in  the  iufimy  of 


rather  than  offend  Greece.”  If  he 
does  quit  the  loathed  throne,  Amer- 
ica is  the  country  for  him.  A true 


liis  uatuie.  Me  aie  lemiucec  o gp0r^  si)0wn  his  interest  in 

this  stately  sentence  by  the^smgu-  American  Sp0rts.  Let  him  come 

over,  and  bring  with  him  the  long  ; 
•ly  80  years  of  age  and  a member  distant.c  ruuncr. 

he  Scioto  County  Jury  Comnus-  

Thomas  Fuller,  speaking  of  Cam- 
bridge under  Henry  III.,  exclaimed, 
in  recalling  the  fact  that  the  towns- 
men racked  the  rent  of  their  houses 
wherein  the  scholars  did  sojourn: 
"Sad  the  condition  when  learning 
is  the  tenant  and  ignorance  must  be 
the  landlord.”  in  Cambridge,  Mass 


lar  resolution  of  an  eminent  Ohioan, 
near 
of  the 

sion.  He  is  known  to  his  neighbors 
as  Uncle  Dow. 

Uncle  Dow,  although  "he  walks 
with  an  elastic  step”  and  does  all 
his  own  cooking,  proposes  to  nave 
his  funeral  sermon  preached  in 

J une. 

I have  lived  long  enough  to  con 


1 sider  myself  dead.  I long  ago  made  ncither  ignorance  nor  rigor  of  covet- 
I up  my  mind  that  if  a man  was  ever 
' going  to  amount  to  anything  be 


[ Coons  of  Pride,  and  the  sermon  will 
be  preached  at  Fallen  Timber. 

There  is  many  a public  man  who 
will  sincerely  envy  Uncle  Dow. 
Even  inconspicuous  citizens  are 
curious  to  know  what  men  will  say 
of  them  after  they  are  supposed  to 
be  indifferent  to  praise  or  blame.' 
It  is  hard  for  Smith  or  .Tones  to  real- 
ize that  appointed  eulogy  is  gener- 
ally perfunctory  and  t lie  ordinary 
tribute  passes  as  a breeze.  O the 
irony  of  the  circumstance  that  the 
man  who  itches  for  newspaper  noto-  \ 
riety  cannot  see  the  obituary  which 
will  follow  the  application  of 
Death’s  cold  salve! 

It  will  be  a solemn  day  at  Fallen 
Timber.  After  the  sermon  there 
will  be  a barbecue,  provided  and 
presided  over  by  the  corpse.  It  is 
not  likely  that  there  will  be  a revival 
of  antique  funeral  games,  although 
wrestling  and  running  matches, 
with  contests  in  discus  throwing, 
would  lend  a classical,  adorning 
touch.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  the 
archimeme,  or  jester,  who  attended 
the  funeral  train  and  imitated  the 
speeches,  gesture  and  manners  of 
the  deceased,  will  appear,  although 
we  have  no  doubt  that  local  mimics  I 
could  give  excellent  imitations  of  I 
Uncle  Dow. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Coons  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  sermon  will  use  a trowel. 
Eulogy  will  be  laid  on  thick.  Other- 
wise "the  elastic  step”  of  Uncle 
Dow  might  seriously  impair  the 
dignity  of  the  occasion  and  the 
future  usefulness  of  the  preacher. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Coons  is  wise  in  his 
generation.  "I  shall  be  there  on  the 
front  seat,”  says  Uncle  Dow;  “the 
coffin  will  be  brought  in  just  as  if 
I were  in  it,  and  all  the  neighbors 
will  be  there.”  Would  that  we  could 


usness  controls  the  town,  but  towns- 


would  show  it  by  the  time  he  was 
80.  And  I decided  that  when  I got 
to  my  80th  birthday  I would  have  a 
funeral  sermon  jjreached.  The  m in- 


men and  scholars  are  united  in  one 
righteous  cause. 

“Although  testimony  has  now 
isters  could  tell  the  people  what  I been  taken  for  seven  days  in  the 
had  accomplished  then  just  about  jS  af  present  impossible  for 

as  well  as  they  could  when  I died,  ^ daily  spectator  to  form  any  onin- 
for  my  life  work  would  be  pretty  r ...  . 

near  done.  All  I do  after  1 am  SO  *on  as  to  the  gu.lt  or  innocence  of 
can  be  put  in  a mighty  small  post-  Mrs.  Fleming.  But  that  is  not  the 
script,  anyhow.  I'll  throw  that  in  business  of  spectators,  New  York 
free.  The  way  a funeral  sermon  newspapers,  or  even  Mr.  Saltus. 
usually  goes,  a man  s neighbors  rp^ere  are  twelve  men  in  a box  to 
I have  all  the  fun.  and  he  lies  there!  ,.  ,.  . . , ,, 

j like  a bump  on  a log  and  don't  know  'U’kom  the  verdict  t.  _____ 

' anything  about  it.  It  don't  do  him 
! any  good  to  have  t lie  minister  tell 
the  people  what  a grand  man  he  was, 
and  sum  up  his  good  deeds.” 

The  day  chosen  is  June  31,  because, 
as-  Uncle  Dow  remarks,  "it  is  the 
longest  day  in  the  year.  I want  to 
give  the  minister  all  the  chance  he 
needs  for  his  oration.”  The  sym- 
bolist will  rejoice  in  these  two  facts: 

the  preacher  will  be  the  Rev.  Forest  "'ill  not  accept  the  second  place  on 


Will  Quakers,  however  patriotic, 
lift  their  hat  to  the  flag? 

It  will  be  observed  that  Gov.  Alt- 
geld’s  schedule  of  lectures  does  not 
Include  dates  for  engagements  in  the 
East. 

The  Democratic  Party  is  indeed 
in  wretched  plight.  Even  Tillman 


the  ticket. 


“The  Honourable  Artillery  Com- 
pany of  London  is  preparing  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  Ancients  aud 
Honorables.  ’ Which,  being  inter-  j 
preted,  means  that  it  is  laying  in  the  j 
munitions  of  peace. 

“For  it  is  neither  wealth  nor 
power  merely  that  exalts  a nation, 
but  righteousness  and  the  fear  of  the 
Lord.”  True  and  noble  words.  Prof. 
Fiske.  As  long  as  such  Americans 
speak  in  trumpet  tones,  there  is  no 
need  of  despairing  of  the  republic. 

Which  paid  him  £1700  compensation,  when 
lie  took  to  horses,  and  blewed  the  blooming 
lot  in  eighteen  months. 

Harrahbah  Borax  Bajogian,  a learned 
traveler,  who  hopes  to  give  lectures  in 
Boston  on  "Types  of  Female  Beauty; 
or  Gothic,  Rococo,  and  Corinthian,” 
writes  to  the  Journal:  "I  have  seen  at 
last  that  radiant  creature,  whom  you 
described  a little  while  ago  as  ‘a  mulatto 
with  a dash  of  Jewish  blood.'  She  moved 
with  queenly,  benignant  grace  in  Tre- 
mont  Street,  and  car  conductors  for- 
got to  ring  in  fares,  as  they  felt  her 
presence  across  the  street.  Never  in  my 
own  land  of  beauteous  women  have  I 
met  her  parallel.  After  careful  ex- 
amination I am  convinced  that  the 
handsomest  woman  in  Cambridge  is  a 
maiden  in  the  domestic  service  of  a 
professor  at  Harvard.  She  is  an  Irish 
blonde,  dazzling,  yet  without  the  aid 
of  chemistry.  She  may  be  seen  Thurs- 
day evenings  in  Harvard  Square  about 
8.30.  and  Sundays  she  goes  to  early 
mass.  She  tells  me  that  she  is  de- 
scended from  a long  line  of  Kings.  But 
surely  her  mother  was  some  sumptu- 
ous Venetian  who  found  her  way  to 
County  Cork.” 

Sarah  Bernhardt  says  there  are  no 
more  Yankees.  A statement  from  such 
an  experienced  anthropologist  must  be 
accepted  as  final. 


Mr.  Oliver  Herford  is  again  in  town. 
He  sounds  the  pipes  of  pretty  wit  and 
beats  the  drum  of  paradox,  so  that  the 
youth  of  jaded  clubmen  is  renewed  like 
the  eagle’s.  But,  alas,  the  Herford  cock- 
tail can  be  appreciated  only  when  it  is 
drank  fresh  from  the  hands  of  the  con- 
coctor. 


Mr.  Herford  lectured  at  length  Tues- 
day afternoon  before  a large  and  acute- 
ly intelligent  audience.  His  subject  was 
"Illustrative  Art.”  “In  drawing  pict- 
ures for  a magazine  story,”  said  Mr. 
Herford,  “the  chief  aim  of  the  illus- 
trator should  be  to  divert  the  attention 
of  the  reader  from  the  story.  I may 
add  that  in  this  branch  of  art  I have 
been  singularly  successful.  And  my  pur- 
pose was  noble,  for  I wished  to  dimin- 
ish the  death  rate.” 


This  reminds  us  of  a story  told  by 
a reviewer  in  New  York  and  published 
in  the  New  York  Journal.  "Mr.  Alden, 
the  editor  of  Harper’s  Magazine,  used 
to  go  to  the  Authors’  Club  oftener  than 
he  has  of  late.  His  desertion  of  this 
club  is  said  to  be  due  to  a conversation 
which  did  not  end  to  his  liking.  He 
was  telling  several  interested  listeners 
—most  of  them  contributors  to  his  mag- 
azine—of  the  very  great  difficulty  he 
had  in  procuring  suitable  short  stories. 
He  ended,  however,  with  the  confident 
assertion:  ‘But  we  get  them;  we  get 
them.’  A frank  friend  present,  prob- 
ably not  a contributor,  asked  innocently: 
’What  do  you  do  with  them,  Alden?’  ” 


Mr.  Julian  Ralph  caught  the  Prince  of  | 
Wales  in  his  “Halloo-Old-Sport”  mood,  j 
"The  Prince  was  quite  his  jolly,  familiar 
self,  wearing  his  favorite  Alpine  hat, 
light  top-coat,  red  scarf,  colored  shirt.” 
As  the  Prince  has  a hat  for  each  day  in 
the  year,  a more  precise  description 
would  have  been  of  value  to  the  histori- 
cal painter.  ’Twas  only  the  other  day  we 
published  a paragraph  from  a London 
correspondent  who  swore  with  both 
hands  up  that  the  Prince  preferred  the 
plug.  But  was  there  no  symbolism  in 
the  Prince’s  choice?  The  United  States 
and  Switzerland  are  republics.  Our 
country  has  no  distinctive  hat,  but,  as 
is  well  known,  your  merry  Switzer  al- 
ways wears  an  Alpine  hat  on  his  head, 
edelweiss  In  his  button-hole  and  “Tra- 
la-la!”  in  his  mouth'.  We  forget.  Mr. 
Astor  does  not  desire  to  be  an  Ameri- 
can. He  would  fain  be  a Juke.  The 
princely  compliment  was  really  an  in- 
sult.   

Mr.  Ralph,  who  has  the  observing 
eye— probably  the  right— of  a Sherlock  ( 
Holmes,  speaks  reverentially  of  the  As- 
tor livery:  "Scarlet  silk  suits,  with 
knee  breeches  and  white  silk  stock- 
ings.” Has  the  degenerate  scion  for- 
gotten the  founder  of  the  Astor  for- 
tune? Is  there  not  even  a dab  of  fur 
in  all  this  gorgeous  livery? 

In  Huntington  Avenue  they  are  teach- 
ing the  young  idea  how  to  chute. 

It  was  on  June  4,  1890,  that Bis- 

marck (Ha!  Ha!  you  thought  it  was  de 


Goncourt)  saliT?’  "I  supposed  that  in 
my  older  years  the  life  of  a country  | 
gentleman  would  satisfy  me.  But  no. 

T realize  that  I still  have  ideas,  and  the 
wish  to  express  them.  I shall  not  make 
opposition,  only  if  anybody  attacks  me 
7 shall  defend  myself,  because  when  one 
draws  on  me  I must  draw  on  them. 
Otherwise  I cannot  sleep,  and  I need 
sleep  badly.”  Tennyson’s  Ulysses  over 
again.  

The  horse-leech  in  Proverbs  had  two 
daughter-  Since  then  her  family  has 
marvelously  increased. 


Tn  was  on  June  4,  1869,  that  Lefebvre 
de  Bghaine  told  of  a strange  palace  vis- 
ited by  him  in  Germany.  “’Tis  a little 
palace  of  grotesque  German  fashion, 
called  by  this  ancient  and  gallant  name, 
‘Mon  Bijou.’  It  is  full  of  bric-a-brac  of 
every  kind,  Dresden  china,  toys  of 
Frederick  the  Great  and  Princes,  the 
monument  of  the  Queen,  masks  and 
wax  figures  of  all  the  Borusslans,  cof- 
fins, models  of  ships,  unknown  things 
from  the  East,  an  immense  and  abra- 
cadabrant  pile,  the  accumulated  bibelots 
of  a baroque  monarchy,  a museum  of 
Curtius  thrown  into  a Tussaud  gallery. 
This  palace  is  in  the  keeping  of  a crazy 
watchman,  who  chatters  inexhaustibly 
about  each  article. , An  old  German 
Princess,  robed  in  spectral  white,  drags 
out  her  life  there.  And  she  is  mad.” 


) S' 


Our  institutions  are  no  longer  worth  any- 
thing: that  is  a matter  on  which  we  are 
unanimous.  But  the  fault  is  not  in  the  in- 
stitutions, but  in  us.  After  we  have  lost  all 
instincts  out  of  which  institutions  grow,  the 
institutions  themselves  are  being  lost,  be- 
cause we  are  no  longer  suitable  for  them. 


Courtland  Palmer,  the  pianist,  was  ar- 
rested lately  in  New  York  for  taking 
the  tempo  too  fast.  He  was  on  a 
bicycle. 

The  members  of  the  National  Sculp- 
ture Society  are  indignant  over  the 
award  of  the  Sherman  statue.  Secre- 
tary Ruckstuhl  exclaims  in  passionate 
tones,  "We  consider  this  thing  nothing 
short  of  a crime  against  American  art.” 
Oh,  American  art,  how  many  crimes 
have  been  committed  in  thy  name! 


There  is  nothing  like  the  audacity 
of  the  innocent.  A young  man  in  Bos- 
ton at  the  age  of  30  was  ignorant  of 
the  taste  of  alcoholic  beverages.  He 
knew  that  wine  was  served  at  "ban- 
quets,” and  he  had  heard  of  the  curse 
of  rum.  Beer  was  associated  with  goats 
and  anarchism.  As  a student  of  the 
tariff  he  knew  there  was  a tax  on 
whisky.  One  night  he  met  a friend, 
who  insisted  on  liquid  stimulation  of 
thought  and  jogging  of  memory.  They 
drank  champagne,  chablis,  and  char- 
treuse, a combination  that  would  strike 
terror  to  the  stoutest  soul.  The  young 
man  had  a very  pleasant  evening.  He 
evidently  in  the  confusion  of  innocence 
ordered  with  alphabetical  instinct  and 
happened  to  put  his  firtger  on  “C”  in 
the  wine  list.  He  should  have  added 
“Cyprus,”  "Canary,”  "claret,”  and 
"crusted  Port.”  But  suppose  he  had  be- 
gun with  the  letter  A,  say  with  ale, 
Asti  and  anisette.  Even  enviable  in- 
nocence could  not  have  withstood  such 
a mixture.  s 


"Strabo  makes  it  one  of  his  argu- 
ments to  prove  the  Britains  Barbarous, 
because  they  had  not  the  Art  of  mak- 
I ing  Checso  till  the  Romans  came” 
i (James  Howel.  June  5,  year  unknown). 

, But  how  about  the  Welsh?  Ten  to  one 
they  caught  the  rabbits  of  their  coun- 
; try  before  the  birth  of  Julius  Caesar. 

Cardinal  Satolli  stated  neatly  the 
problem  of  base  ball  after  seeing  one 
game:  "The  essential  part  lies  in  the 

dexterity  of  him  who  projects  the  ball.” 
("qui  pilam  projecit”). 


Of  what  avail  are  English  Leagues 
Against  Betting  or  such  books  as 
"Esther  Waters”  when  the  Prince  of 
Wales  leads  Persimmon  on  the  Derby 
track,  while  the  multitude  roars  as 
the  vexed  ocean? 


Mr.  Edga.r  Werner  once  wrote  about 
Miss  Titus,  LL.  B„  as  follows:  "Un- 

spoiled by  attention  and  flattery:  un- 
affected in  manner  and  charming  in 
conversation,  with  every  prospect  of  a 
long  and  brilliant  career,  Melle  Stan- 
leyetta  Titus  carries  with  her,  wherever 
she  goes,  the  aroma  of  ennobled  woman- 
hood.” Mr.  Werner  was  married  to 
Miss  Titus  the  3d.  He  is  therefore 
estopped  from  future  derogatory  or  de- 
structive criticism  of  his  wife.  ’Tis 
well  for  any  wife  to  have  Such  anti- 
nuptial  praise  recorded  in  print. 


Vance  Thompson  says  there  are  cer- 
tain critics  whom  he  does  not  like. 
“Their  insides  are  painted  gray,  and 
they  have  wooden  entrails.” 

Does  Mr.  Joseph  Jefferson  really  be- 
lieve that  Shakspeare  created  the  part 
of  Falstaff  to  "illustrate  the  passion  of 
gluttony;”  or  was  he  erroneously  re- 
ported at  the  reception  given  by  the 


Barnard  Club?  Fuistaff  was  not  a 
glutton,  nor  Is  he  accused  of  gorman- 
dizing by  Prince  Hal,  who  runs  over 
the  bead-roll  of  his  vices.''  'Tis  true 
he  liked  capon;  but  as  Maginn  well  ob- 
served, “capon  Is  light  eating,  and  his 
(Falstaff’s)  neatness  In  carving  gives  an 
impression  of  delicacy  In  the  observ- 
ances of  the  board."  Nor  does  Falstaff 
talk  about  eating.  He  was  a valiant 
bottle-man;  but  Shakspeare  never  rep- 
resents him  as  drunk,  or  even  affected 
by  sack.  Read  your  Shakspeare,  O 
worthy  Rip,  and  read  your  Maginn,  or 
your  Idea  of  Falstaff  will  be  as  wrenched 
from  truth  as  Is  your  Bob  Acres. 


The  following  story  from  Chicago 
explains  in  a measure  why  Theodore 
Thomas  cannot  be  induced  to  leave  the 

town : 

There  was  a musicale  at  the  house 
of  a multi-millionaire,  who  lives  in 
what  the  newspapers  declare  to  be  a 
palatial  residence  on  the  North  Side.’ 
It  was  after  the  entertainment,  the 
time  of  ices  and  candy,  when  a maid 
handed  the  musician  the  regulation  Ice 
cream  -ind  wafer.  The  hostess  ap- 
peared very  concerned  and  said:  ‘Oh, 
he’s  the  violin  man:  he’s  hungry,  give 
him  some  thick  bread  and  butter!'  The 
violin  man  in  question  happens  to  be 
a gentleman  and  Harvard  graduate, 
and  he  has  taken  to  professional  life 
only  lately.”  From  the  minute  descrip- 
tion of  the  violinist,  it  would  appear 
that  in  Chicago  “Harvard  graduate" 
and  “gentleman”  are  not  necessarily 
synonymous. 

Here  is  another  story  of  life  in  Chi- 
cago, as  related  by  a correspondent  of 
the  Musical  Courier:  "Shortly  after 

Ffrangcon-Davles’  first  appearance 
here,  a prominent  but  aesthetic  lady, 
in  referring  to  Ffrangcon-Davies’  non- 
chalant manner  of  setting  and  resting 
the  left  foot  cn  the  right  knee  during 
the  choral  part  of  the  ‘Stabat  Mater’ 
in  full  view  of  the  audience  at  the 
Auditorium,  said  to  a crowd  of  society 
women:  'I  was  perfectly  horrified  to 
see  him  cross  his  limb.’  ” 

1 l LITERARY  BEY. 


rjiey  of  Tunis  is  known  chiefly 
^O:rioans  through  the  medium 
0jic  opera  librettists,  who  for 
'ears  have  never  wearied  io 


i pital,  who  in  1780-SI  maintained  the 
duty  of  the  practice  of  polygamy? 
Or  will  he,  through  the  wisdom  of 
(painful  experience,  advise  a change 
to  monogamy,  or  even  celibacy? 
The  disquisition  on  fleas  will  fortu- 
nately not  excite  itching  attention 
| in  New  England. 

We  wait  with  unspeakable  longing 
for  the  pages  on  perfumed  tooth- 
picks. Inasmuch  as  the  toothpick 
is  a distinctively  American  street 
ornament,  worn  by  both  men  and 
women  in  public,  it  is  well  to  learn 
what  perfume  the  Bey  advises. 

! Would  that  the  toothpick  were  not 
so  prominent  an  article  of  mouth 
furniture!  Parolles  told  Helena 
l that  it  was  out  of  fashion,  aud 
Richard  Grant  White  adds  in  ex- 
planation that  when  the  toothpick 
was  first  introduced  in  England 
I from  France  it  was  used,  not  in  a 
[quiet,  matter-of-course  way,  but 
quite  demonstratively',  and  with 
j something  of  a flourish,  as  part  of 
! “the  varnish  of  a complete  man.” 

I The  people  of  this  generation  have 
leaped  backward  in  this  habit  aud 
are  like  unto  their  English  ances- 
tors. The  ancient  Romans  used 
toothpicks  of  mastich  wood,  "friend- 
ly to  the  teeth,”  and  quill.  Will  the 
Bey  recommend  another  material? 
We  hope  he  will  not  turn  toward 
silver  or  gold.  We  trust  he  will 
l't  own  on  the  wooden  splinters  that 
are  served  in  restaurants  with  ice- 
water.  Quills  soil  easily  aud  bore 
their  way,  after  a year  or  two, 
through  waistcoat  pockets.  Why 
not  a tool  of  Honduras  mahogany, 
with  a diamond  in  the  centre,  aud 
odoious  with  the  perfume  of  fresh 
violets.  And  yet  might  not  bru- 
nettes prefer  Southern  pine,  set  in 
rubies  and  perfumed  with  musk? 


cading  the  Osmauli  word  for 
governor,”  with  .English 
^ for  an  indentation  of  the  sea 
ie  land  with  a wide  opening, 


There  is  no  excuse  here  for  incon- 
gruity in  dress,  for  the  personal  ap- 
pearance of  Wales  is  cabled  daily'. 
We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  at  the 
Derby  His  Highness  wore  black 
L le  deep,  prolonged  bai’king  of  a froe]£  coat  and  plug  hat.  Only  vul- 
,*•  It  must  be  confessed  that  ; gar  people  wear  a Derby  at  the 
J ;htful  persons  have  thus  been  peppy.  Rut  did  the  Prince  smasli 
y prejudiced  against  him,  no  pjs  piqg  in  ecstacy  on  Astor’s  back 
iL  t without  just  cause.  A ruler  wpen  Persimmon,  who  is  not  a plug, 
r§ld  not  be  held  responsible  for  crossed  the  line? 

puns  committed  in  his  name. , 

Bey  at  last  appears  above  a|  A local  contemporary  announces 
y literary  horizon.  He  has  writ- 1 that  “Tom  Jones”  is  to  be  issued  in 
a book  which  will  be  of  rare  expurgated  form,  and  says  this  will 
erest  to  all  earnest  students  of  be  “a  curious  experiment.”  Bless 
"iology,  a book  that  will  provoke  your  dear  heart,  expurgated  editions 
lumns  from  Mr.  Howells  and  Mr.  of  Fielding’s  masterpiece  have  been 


in  the  market  for  years.  Even 
Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin”  has  been  ei 


amlin  Garland. 

Rulers  have  not  always  been  for 
pimate  in  literary  work.  Julius  purgated,  at  least,  theie  was  such  a 
Caesar,  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aure-  hook  in  Barnet  s Jack  and  the 
tius  Antoninus  and  Gen.  Grant  are  Beanstalk.  

illustrious  exceptions.  The  appear-  [ 

. . ,,  Even  the  artists  are  now  admit- 

ance  of  “Leaves  from  the  Journal  of  ......  ..  . _ . 

_ ...  , . » tmg  that  the  decoration  of  Puns 

Our  Life,”  by  Victoria  Alexandria,  ” . • . 


nearly  turned  England  into  a red 
republic.  The  “Life  of  Caesar,”  by 


de  Chavannes  is  the  crowning  glory 
of  the  Public  Library'.  The  other 
Igoteon  IIL,  subjected  “the’ Em-  decorations  require  explanatory  dia- 
feeror  to  the  charge  that  he  did  not  The  moment  a mural  deeo- 

,,  . .,  . ....  . __.+„  ration  needs  such  explanation  it 

have  the  requisite  ability  to  write  it,  . A . 

, _ , * . „„„  fails  in  its  purpose  and  is  without 

and  that  the  ponderous  volumes 

art. 


were  the  work  of  Merimee.  But  we 
have  confidence  in  the  Bey. 


“Calve  lias  been  re-engaged  for  the 


The  title  of  his  book  is  “Guide  of  next  opera  season  at  the  Metropoli- 
True  Believer  in  the  Path  of  Duty.”  tan.”  So  there  is  a strong  probabil- 
Do  not  think  that  this  guide  is  a Ity  that  “Carmen”  may  be  heard 
religious  manual,  spiritual,  poleini-  again  in  Boston.  “Carmen”  is  to 
cal  It  treats  of  food,  ablutions,  the  French-Italian  opera  company 
matrimony;  it  gives  a recipe  for  per-  ns  “The  Messiah”  to  the  Handel  and 
fumed  toothpicks;  it  informs  the  Haydn.  Each  work  saves  each 

reader  concerning  the  surest  way  of  season.  

getting  rid  of  fleas.  The  most  super-  William  II.  had  a busy  day  the  2d. 
ficial  will  see  at  once  that  such  a He  conducted  a rehearsal  of  musi- 
treatise  is  of  cosmopolitan  interest,  cians,  altered  the  time  of  a piano 
The  chapter  on  food  will  he  of  Ipiece,  corrected  the  plans  of  a 
special  value  in  the  hot  season.  Will  church  in  Jerusalem,  and  invited 
the  Bey  advise  a low,  vegetarian  (the  entire  Berlin  garrison  to  the 
diet?  Will  he,  remembering  his  Exposition,  where — mlrabile  dictu!— 
authority,  dwell  heavily  on  the  im-  [he  paid  for  the  beer, 
portance  of  chives  in  salads?  Will 

he  discuss  the  great  question  of  the  Mr.  T.  R.  Dawley,  the  artist,  has 
proper  method  of  serving  herons?  been  arrested  in  Cuba.  Are  the 
Then  there  is  the  ever  fresh  problem  Spaniards  no  longer  fond  of  art ? 
of  marriage.  Will  be  persevere  in  Or,  perhaps,  Gen.  Weyler  is  a severe 
the  faith  of  bis  father  and  many  [critic, 
mothers,  and  quote  from  Martin 


queen  of  counterfeiters”  lias 
been  arrested.  In  such  a pack  there 
is  oue  queen;  the  rest  are  knaves;  all 
are  court  cards. 

9 ^ . C 4 

“THE  TALE  OR  B ALENA' 

Mr.  Swinburne,  in  his  latest  vol- 
ume, “The  Tale  of  Balen,”  published 
by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sous,  lias  ac- 
complished a difficult  task.  The  task 
is  a metrical  one,  and  its  nature  may 
best  be  seen  by  a quotation: 

"Bach  day  that  slays  its  hours  and  dies, 
Weeps,  laughs,  and  lightens  on  our  eyes,  i 
And  sees  and  hears  not:  smiles  and  sighs  j 
As  flowers  ephemeral  fall  and  rise 

About  its  birth,  about  its  way, 

And  pass  as  love  and  sorrow  pass. 

As  shadows  flashing  down  a glass. 

As  dew-flowers  blowing  in  fiowerless 

grass, 

As  hope  from  yesterday.” 

This  versification  is  for  182  pages. 
The  mastery  is  complete  and  daz- 
zling. Mr.  Swinburne’s  pre-eminent 
control  of  rhythm  was  acknowledged 
years  ago  and  His  last  volume  will 
only  Sustain  his  fame;  it  will  not  add 
to  it.  That  no  Englishman  now  liv- 
ing could  handle  this  metre  ns  suc- 
cessfully is  beyond  dispute;  that  no 
Englishman  now  living  is  Mr.  Swin- 
burne’s rival  is  equally  beyond  dis-  J 
pute.  But  the  Swinburne  of  the 
present  does  not  console  us  for  the 
Swinburne  of  the  past,  the  poet  of 
the  passionate  “Poems  and  Ballads,” 
“Atalanta  in  Calydou,”  and  “Songs 
Before  Sunrise.” 

“The  Tale  of  Balen,”  an  episode  in 
the  story  of  Arthur  and  his  knights, 
is  too  evidently  a task.  The  reader 
is  curious  concerning  the  success  of 
the  experiment;  he  finds  himself 
congratulating  the  poet  on  his  skill. 
There  is  the  constant  thought  of  the 
workshop  and  the  rhyming  diction- 
ary. There  is  not  the  impersonal 
spontaneity  that  characterizes  the 
marvelous  choruses  in  “Atalanta.” 
The  question  arises,  Should  not  this 
pretty  tale  of  chivalry  have  been  told 
in  simpler  form  ? The  reader  thinks 
longingly  of  the  prose  of  Malory  or 
the  heedless  swing  of  such  ballads 
as  “Sir  Patrick  Spens.” 

It  is  true,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
about  the  authorship,  even  if  the 
book  were  unsigned.  There  are  lines 
that  are  distinctively  Swinburnian, 

[ as 

“But  even  as  earth  when  dawn  takes 
, flight 

| And  beats  her  wings  of  dewy  light 
| Full  in  the  faltering  face  of  night,” 
or  these, 

“In  winter  when  the  year  burns  low 
As  fire  wherein  no  firebrands  glow. 

And  winds  dishevel  as  they  blow 
The  lovely  stormy  wings  of  snow.” 

There  is  no.doubt  as  to  who  wrote 
these,  and  many  other  passages. 

But  in  the  volume  as  a whole  there 
[is  not  the  high,  skyward  flight  of 
imagination,  there  is  not  the  poetic 
[thought  robed  in  gorgeous  poetic 
dress  that  gave  Mr.  Swinburne  his 
commanding  position  in  the  choir  of 
Victorian  singers.  There  is  the  dif- 
fuseness that  comes  from  absolute 
confidence  in  technique.  There  is 
the  love  of  rhyme  for  (lie  rhyme's 
sake.  There  is  a remarkable  exhibi- 
tion of  juggling  with  colored  words. 
And  we  regret  to  add  that  much  of 
the  poet’s  later  work  is  open  to  these 
reproaches.  He  has  written  when 
he  really  had  nothing  to  say,'  and 
thus  he  appears  of  late  years  as  a 
poet  of  fine  phrases  and  a magician 
of  rhyme.  The  fluency,  although  it 
has  not  led  to  carelessness  or  slip- 
shod versification— for  in  this  last 
respect  Mr.  Swinburne  is  always  a 
master— would  be  fatal  to  the  chance 
of  enduring  fame,  did  not  the  earlier 
poems  remain. 

Some  say  that  the  decadence  in 
Mr.  Swinburne’s  poetry  dates  from 
the  time  when  Mr.  Theodore  Watts 
took  him  in  charge  and  persuaded 
him  to  write  about  children  and  bis 
old  friends  the  sea,  the  winds,  and 
Mother  Nature.  They  say  that  the 
fire  of  his  imagination  went  out  with 
the  turning  to  a life  of  conventional 
regularity.  We  doubt  these  state- 
ments most  emphatically.  They  are 
founded  on  the  old,  foolish  super- 


stition t Hat  a poet  "oT  passion  must 

necessarily  he  a man  of  passionate 

life;  as  though  a man  that  drives 
fat  oxen  must  himself  he  fat.  It  is 
a singular  fact  that  the  most  dar- 
ingly unconventional  of  writers  have 
often  been  of  extreme  personal  so- 
briety and  smugness;  that  a glowing 
poem  or  abnormal,  hideous  specula- 
tion has  boon  an  escape,  a safety- 
valve,  an  intellectual  and  ironical 
paradox.  No  doubt  the  charges 
brought  against  the  earlier  years  of 
Mr.  Swinburne  have  been  grossly  ex- 
aggerated. If  Mr.  Watts  has  had  “a 
reforming  influence”  over  his  chief,  ! 
poetry  has  lost  though  morality  may 
have  gained.  Is  it  not  much  more 
likely  that  Mr.  Swinburne,  who  has  ' 
written  voluminously  in  prose  and 
poetry,  said  some  tithe  ago  all  that 
the  world  will  care  to  remember? 
Is  It  not  more  likeiy  that  he  “is 
intoxicated  with  the  exuberance  of 
his  own  verbosity?”  Long  ago  he 
made  for  himself  an  illustrious 
name.  Today  he  is  master  chiefly 
in  form.  This  “Tale  of  Balen”  is  a 
pretty  poem,  which  does  not  display 
the  large  qualities  of  the  genius  of 
Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 


“Russia  is  indebted  to  Byzantium 
for  the  coronation  of  her  Czars.”  I 
And  it  is  Russia’s  dream  to  see  a 
coronation  in  Constantinople. 

I Dr.  Angier  at  a dinner  of  physi- 
cians “spoke  of  the  astonishment  of 
Benjamin  Franklin  should  he  come 
to  Boston  today  and  see  some  of 
the  deductions  which  had  been  made  j 
j from  his  early  experiments  in  elec- 
tricity.” One  of  these  surprising  de- 
ductions is  the  West  End  Company, 
but  Franklin  would  be  still  more 
surprised  at  the  patient  endurance 
of  its  passengers. 

Mrs.  Stiefel,  on  the  witness  stand, 
j answered  all  searching  questions 
with  dignity  and  grace.  Even  when 
they  reviewed  sad  memories  and 
wrung  her  heart,  the  brave  woman 
never  flinched.  Not  until  Mr.  Crouse, 
the  lawyer,  asked1  'Did  you  ever 
appear  as  Trilby?”  did  she  answer 
in  the  negative  “with  asperity.” 

Any  improvement  on  an  American 
yacht  seems  to  the  English  a fraudu- 
lent device  for  advantage  in  racing. 
The  ingenuity  of  the  American  is 
ionly  surpassed  by  the  dull  suspicion 
j of  the  English. 

A rapt  interviewer  states  that  Mr. 
Stephen  Craae  starts  a story  “with- 
out having  the  ending  in  mind.” 
And  the  reader  ends  Mr.  Crane’s 
stories  without  having  the  begin- 
ning or  the  middle  in  mind. 


There  is  a peculiar  aud  clumsy 
brutality  in  the  insult  offered  by  the 
Yacht  Racing  Association  to  Mr. 
Howard  Gould. 

It  is  a pleasure  to  learn  that  after 
ithe  elaborate  exchange  of  compli- 
ments in  which  Virginia  rivaled 
Spain,  Gen.  Lee  lighted  courteously 
a capnon  cracker;  as  though  he  said, 

I “By  the  way,  how  about  that  Daw- 
ley  affair?” 

~ ABOUTJUSIC. 

Events  of  the  Last  Week 
and  That  to  Come. 

Two  Well  Contrasted  Operas 
at  the  Castle  Square. 

Notes  and  Comments  on  Play- 
ers, Singers  and  Pieces. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Wodell  wrote  a letter  to  the 
Journal,  and  it  was  published  a week 
ago.  In  this  letter,  he,  as  a conductor 


» 


' of  the  Melourgia,  gave  reasons  for  the 
existence  of  this  choral  society,  and  in 
the  course  of  his  remarks  he  madel 
this  statement:  “To  say  that  Melourgia 
has  not  yet  given  enjoyable  interpreta-j 
tions  of  high  class  choral  compositions 
Is,  lirst,  to  raise  a question  upon  which 
there  may  be  an  honest  difference  of 
opinion.” 

Now,  as  I remember  the  criticisms 
that  appeared  in  the  daily  papers  the 
day  after  the  second  concert  of  the 
Melourgia,  there  was  unfavorable  com- 
ment on  the  lack  of  precision  and  the 
impure  intonation.  Does  Mr.  Wodell 
maintain  for  a moment  that  the  ques- 
tions of  precision  and  intonation  are 
“questions  of  opinion?”  He  is,  surely, 
too  serious  a musician  to  fal!  into  such  ; 
a popular  and  grievous  error.  These 
questions  are  questions  of  fact,  and 
the  facts  in  the  case  bore  heavily 
against  the  reputation  of  the  Melourgia. 

* v 
* * 

There  will  be  a double  bill  at  the  Cas- 
tle Square  this  week.  That  delightful  I 
operetta  in  one  act,  “Le  Mariage  aux 
Lanternes,”  libretto  by  Carrd  and 
Battu,  music  by  Jacques  Offenbach,  will 
be  bracketed  with  the  appalling  melo- 
drama, “I  Pagliacci,”  the  text  and  the 
music  of  which  are  by  Ruggiero  Leon- 
cavallo. 

The  operetta,  “Le  Mariage  aux  Lan- 
ternes,” was  first  produced  at  the 
Bouffes-Parisiens,  Paris,  Oct.  10,  1857. 
It  is  the  23d  work  in  the  catalogue  of 
102  operettas  of  every  sort.  The  original 
cast  was  as  follow's: 

Guillot Geoff  roy 

Denise..... Miss  Mareschal 

Fanchette Miss  Lise  Tautin 

Catherine Miss  Daimont 

Albert  de  Lasalle  in  his  “Histoire  des 
Bouffes-Parisiens,”  says  that  this 
operetta  wras  given  under  the  title  “Le 
Tresor  a.  Mathurin”  at  the  Salle  Herz 
in  Paris  some  years  before  the  opening 
of  the  Bouftes,  which  was  July  5,  1855, 
in  the  Champs-EIysdes.  (The  theatre 
was  a little  box  built  by  the  physician 
Lacaze).  This  performance,  in  which 
the  singers  were  Sainte-Foy,  Mines. 
Meillet,  Lemercier  and  Thdric,  was  only 
for  one  night.  The  operetta  followed 
fragments  of  Offenbach's  earliest  works, 
and  the  purpose  of  the  performance 
was  merely  to  bring  the  composer  be- 
fore musicians  and  theatre  managers. 
He  had  been  in  the  habit  of  giving 
concerts  there  as  ’cellist  and  composer. 
Thus  in  1845  his  “L' Alcove”  was  heard 
there.  Andrd  Martinet,  however,  in  his 
'“Offenbach;  sa  Vie  et  son  Oeuvre,”  says 
nothing  about  this  earlier  performance 
of  "Le  Mariage”  under  another  title 
But  Soubies,  in  “Une  PremiSre  par 
Jour"  corroborates  Lasalle. 

After  its  performance  at  the  Bouffes- 
IParisiens  it  was  revived  at  theatres  in 
Paris,  as  at  the  Renaissance  in  1869 
(July  12).  Translated  into  German,  it 
has  been  given  ir*  many  cities  of  Ger- 
many, and  I beiieve  it  has  been  sung 
at  the  Vienna  Royal  Opera. 

June  1,  1873,  Offenbach  took  the  man- 
agement of  the  Gaite,  where  he  re- 
mained two  years.  While  here  he 
made  one  of  the  few  mistakes  of  his 
managerial  life,  for  he  failed  to  fore- 
see the  brilliant  career  of  Jeanne  Gra- 
nier,  and  was  persuaded  only  with  diffi- 
'culty  to  give  her  a little  part  in  a re- 
prise of  "Le  Mariage  aux  Lanternes.” 
At  the  concert  in  memory  of  Offenbach, 
Nov.  18,  1880,  Miss  Granier  sang  wdth 
Maurel  and  Capoul  in  the  dead  mas- 
ter's "Le  Violoneux.” 

"Marriage  by  Lanterns”  was  sung 
at  the  Boston  Museum  July  12,  1869. 
The  cast  was  as  follows: 

Guillot.... Thomas  Whiffen 

Denise Blanche  Galton 

Manette  (Fanchette) Susan  Galton 

Catherine Mrs.  Pyne  Galton 

In  this  performance  Miss  Susan  Gal- 
ton introduced  “Beautiful  Snow  Drops, 
composed  expressly  for  her"  by  J.  R. 
Thomas.  Another  operetta  by  Offen- 
bach, “La  Rose  de  Saint  Flour”  (1856), 
was  given  the  same  evening. 

“Le  Mariage  aux  Lanternes,”  un- 
der the  title  of  "Plighted  by  Moonlight,” 
was  given  in  New  York  in  1882.  The 
chief  singers  were  Miss  Randall  and 
Montegriffo. 

“I  Pagliacci”  was  first  produced  May- 
21,  1892,  at  the  Dal  Yerme  Theatre,  Mi- 
lan. 

When  this  opera  was  first  talked 
about  In  the  United  States  the  state- 
ment was  made  that  de  Lucia  was 
the  original  Canlo,  and  Ancona  the  ori- 
ginal Tonio.  I have  also  seen  this 
statement  in  English  papers.  Nor  have 
1 ever  seen  a contradiction  of  the  state- 
ment in  this  country.  The  cast  is  not 
given  In  Sonzogno’s  edition  of  the  opera, 
and  the  only  allusion  to  it  that  I can 
find  in  music  papers  of  ’92  is  in  the 
Mfenestrel,  which  stated  May  29  that  the 
singers  were  “Maurel,  GSraud,  Doddi, 
Aneona  and  Mine.  Stehle.”  Now-  “Ane- 
cna”  is  evidently  a misprint  for  An- 
cona; but  as  Maurel  was  in  the  cast  he 
surely  took  the  leading  part.  Only  a 
few  days  before  he  had  sung  in  "Ham- 
let” at  Milan  with  great  success.  It  is 
probable,  then,  that  the  original  cast 
was  as  follows: 

Canlo Geraud 

Tonio Maurel 

Silvio Ancona 

CPeppe Doddi 

Neclda Mrs.  Stehle 


In  this  connection  the  review  of  ’M. 
de  Nevers”  on  a recent  performance  of 
“I  Pagliacci”  at  Covent  Garden  (Illus- 
trated Sporting  and  Dramatic  Nois, 
May  23)  is  of  special  interest:  "Mr. 

de  Lucia’s  Canio  remains  a first-rate 
performance  all  round;  there  are  the 
deligheful  comedy  touches,  done  as  well 
as  a Novelli  would  have  done  them,  and 
evidently  studied  sur  le  vif;  there  arc 
the  pathos  and  the  power,  and  a va- 
riety of  accents,  everything  that  makes 
Mr.  de  Lucia  the  fine  artist  we  know 
him  to  be.  The  Tonio  of  Mr.  Ancona  has 
gained  in  earnestness,  and  though  no- 
body will  ever  surpass  Victor  Maurel 
in  the  singing  of  the  Prologue,  not  even 
he  can  make  of  the  rest  of  the  part 
more  than  Mr.  Ancona.  Having  been 
present  at,  and  what  is  more,  instru- 
mental in  the  original  production  of 
‘Pagliacci,’  I can  testify  to  Maurel’s 
efforts  in  obtaining  an  effect'  from  the 
duet  with  Nedda.  Twelve  times  he 
sang  Tonio  at  the  Dal  Verme,  trying 
on  each  occasion  a different  device  to 
bring  about  some  kind  of  a climax, 
and  twelve  times  he  failed  to  convince 
anybody’s  enthusiasm.  But  where  Mau- 
rel did  not  succeed  Mr.  Ancona  did,  and 
I can  hardly  remember  a finer  per- 
formance than  his  singing  of  this  duet 
with  Nedda."  It  will  be  observed 
that  “M.  de  Nevers”  says  nothing 
about  de  Lucia  as  the  creator  of  the 
part. 

”M.  de  Nevers,”  by  the  way,  speaks 
thus  of  the  Nedda  of  Miss  Marguerite 
Reid,  who  was  once  a member  of  the 
Bostonians;  “In  ‘Pagliacci’  we  were  in- 
troduced to  a debutante,  an  American, 
of  course,  Miss  Marguerite  Reid.  The 
young  lady  Is  not  altogether  unknown 
to  stageland,  and  can  certainly  be  com- 
mended on  two  points  in  her  artistic 
qualifications;  she  sings  with  great 
•taste  and  is  a very  finished  comedienne. 
At  a further  opportunity  one  might  be 
able  to  judge  of  the  voice  also,  and  bet- 
ter than  this  time;  the  part  of  Nedda  is 
so  barbarously  written,  especially  in  the 
ballatella,  that  it  is  quite  imprudent  to 
risk  a debut  in  it;  the  finest  soprano 


voice  rings  here  merely  to  the  upper 
fifth,  and  the  din  of  the  orchestra  does 
for  the  rest  of  the  compass.  And,  if 
you  please,  Miss  Reid,  Italian  mounte- 
banks do  not  go  about  Calabrian  moun- 
tains in  white  satins  or  silks. 

The  first  performance  of  "I  Pagliacci” 
in  the  United  States  was  at  the  Grand 
Opera  House,  N.  Y.,  June  15,  1893,  by 
the  Hinrichs  Opera  Company.  The 
three,  chief  parts  were  sung  by  Mrs. 
Kronold,  Montegriffo  and  Campanari. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston— and 
it  was  a wretched  one— was  at  the 
Globe  Theatre,  Oct.  31,  1893.  The  cast 
was  as  follows; 

£ani° Payne  Clark 

'!  om° Emil  Steger 

bllvio Arthur  Seaton 

1 eppe William  Stephens 

l^e<Ma .- Marie  Tavary 

The  first  real  performance— for  the 
score  at  the  Globe  was  mangled  and  no 
idea  of  Leoncavallo’s  orchestration 
could  be  gained  then— was  at  the  Me- 
chanics’ Building,  March  2,  1894.  Mr. 
Mancinelli  conducted.  The  cast  was: 

Grom/.eski 

flePPe 1 Guetary 

Neuda Sigrid  Arnoldson 

A memorable  performance.  The  imper- 
sonation of  Canio  by  de  Lucia  will 
never  be  forgotten.  It  was  a marvelous 
exhibition  of  comic  and  tragic  power. 

"I  Pagliacci”  was  performed  at  Me- 
chanics’ Building,  April  12,  1895.  The 
cast  was; 

Russitano 

P.ePPc Vanni 

^e<icia Zelie  de  Lussan 

The  performance,  with  the  exception 
of  Ancona's  noble  singing,  was  pale 
and  dull. 

Leoncavallo  alleges  that  the  story  on 
which  he  built  his  libretto  is  true;  that 
the  tragedy  was  acted  in  real  life  near 
Montalto  in  Calabria,  Aug.  15,  1865.  But 
the  simple  and  terrible  plot,  in  similar 
or  modified  form,  was  used  by  drama- 
tists of  different  countries  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  opera.  The  closest  ap- 
proach to  the  opera  is  “La  Femme  de 
Tabarin,”  a tragi-parade  by  Catulle 
Mendes,  first  acted  at  the  Thdatre 
Libre,  Paris,  in  1887. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Mendds 
was  about  to  enjoin  the  performance  of 
I Pagliacci  at  Brussels  on  the  ground 
that  Leoncavallo  had  stolen  his  libretto 
from  “La  Femme  de  Tabarin;’’  but 
Leoncavallo  showed  that  the  same  plot 
had  been  used  long-  before. 

Leoncavallo  claims  that  “I  Pagliacci" 
Has  composed  before  Mascagni’s  “Ca- 
valleria  Rusticana,"  which  was  first  pro- 
dneed  in  May,  18S0.  He  also  claims 
that  Mascagni  is  the  author  of  an  un- 
signed pamphlet,  in  which  Leoncavallo 
is  accused  of  plagiarism  from  many 
composers.  Such  a charge  from  Mas- 
cagni, however,  is  a pot-and-kettle 
case. 

* * J 

It  . did  not  seem  to  me  last  Monday 
night  that  Miss  Fatmah  Diard  under- 
stood thoroughly  the  story  of  Rigo- 
letto.  Her  facial  expression,  action, 


the  faintest  idea  of  the  horrible  story 
in  which  she  was  involved.  As  I said 
last  Tuesday,  the  part  of  Gikla  is  pale 
as  regards  character  drawing,  but  the 
audience  should  not  be  left  in  doubt  by 
the  singer  as  to  the  cause  of  her  an- 
guish in  the  Ducal  palace. 

Vanity  Fair  in  ’60,  '61  published  some 
operatic  reviews  that  anticipated  the 
criticism  of  certain  men  of  today. 
March  6,  1S61,  it  published  a review  of 
"Rigoletto.”  A few  extracts  may  be  of 
interest. 

“ ‘Le  Roi  s’amuse,’  you  know — 
French  novelty— W.  E.  Burton  Eng- 
lished it— the  sad  old  story  of  Triboulet, 
which  was  probably  true  some  centuries 
ago,  back  among  French  Henris  and 
Mignons,  and  court  sins,  and  shames. 
It  has  a horrible  moral— a ghastly  one 
—the  iniquity  of  the  principle  of  a 
privileged  aristocracy,  which  can  do 
whatever  it  pleases  with  the  purses, 
but.  more  particularly  the  persons  of 
the  mudsills.  Romance  never  shot  so 
deadly  a shaft  as  this  into  Intense  Re- 
spectability. For  which  reason  the 
gayest  and  upper  ten-derest  women  in 
Vanity  Fair— yea,  the  jeunesse  dor£e 
and  the  Cliterary  lions  who  move  with 
them,  all  flock  to  see  'Rigoletto'  and 
think  the  plot  really  a fine  one.  Which 
it  is.  Long  live  Vanity  Fair!  Hip, 
hurrah!  But  don’t  think— oh,  Vanity 
Fairest  of  women — you,  whose  eye  rests 
on  these  pages;  whose  rustling  resille 
Is  re-echoed  by  the  agonized  twangs 
of  our  heartstrings,  and  whose  fan  and 
rosy-gloved  fingers  last  night  in  the 
opera  were  to  us,  and  many  more,  new 
sign-posts  on  the  primrose  path  down 
hill— don't  believe,  fair  Eyes,  that  Rigo- 
letto  is  dead.  He  and  his  and  the  Duke 
and  Countess  Ceprano  all  live— and  we 
are  of  them. 

“Is  Maddalena  Adelaide  Phillipps  a 
real  witch— a real  Gitana,  wo  mean? 
Vanity  Fair,  who  has  seen  the  original 
flash  article,  thought  it  had  come  to 
life  in  her  wild  rollicking  pranks.  How 
she  laughs— how  she  romps.  * * * C'est 
Rigoletto.  Its  moral,  as  we  said  be- 
fore, is  excellent,  and  double-edged. 
One  being  that  Grand  Dukes — r.obody 
else  in  particular— should  behave.  The 
other — the  canaille  should  bear  patient- 
ly the  inflictions  of  their  betters.  Which 
ever  you  please,  my  little  dears.” 

To  be  sure,  “Le  Roi  s’amuse”  is  a 
play,  not  a novel,  but  never  mind.  In 
this  performance  of  “Rigoletto'’  re- 
viewed by  Vanity  Fair,  Miss  Kellogg 
was  Gilda;  Stigelli,  the  Duke;  Ferri, 
Rigoletto;  Coletti,  ’Sparafucile. 

* * * 

The  suite  for  flute  and  piano  by  Ed- 
ward German,  played  at  Mr.  Tiferro's 
concert  by  Messrs.  Mold  and  Manning, 
was  well  worth  hearing  Such  music 
from  an  Englishman  is,  indeed,  unex- 
pected. Mr.  Mole  again  made  all  that 
heard  him  regret  deeply  his  departure. 
Why  did  Mr.  Manning  Insist  on  a raised 
piano-cover?  In  ensemble  playing  the 
cov§r  should  be  closed.  Mr.  Manning’s 
fingers  are  not  weak,  and  he  need  not 
fear  that  the  audience  will  not  he  con- 
scious of  his  presence. 

I /^k^/44 


and  delivery  of  certain  sentences 
the  libretto  were  as  though  she  had  not 


in 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

“The  Wizard  of  the  Nile"  will  be 
given  in  Vienna. 

Marie  Renard  of  Vienna  is  now  a 
“KemmersKngerin." 

A 13-year-old  pianist,  Enrico  Toselli, 
is  exciting  attention  in  Italy. 

Anton  Bruckner  has  finished  three 
movements  of  his  9th  symphony. 

Joseph  Grossman  has  resigned  his  po- 
sition as  conductor  at  the  Budapest 
opera. 

Mr.  Sims  Reeves  and  Mr.  Herbert 
Sims  Reeves  sing;  so  does  Miss  Sims 
Reeves. 

Marie  Barnard,  formerly  of  Boston, 
has  signed  a contract  with  Vert  of 
London  for  five  years, 
j Mrs.  Manteili  is  making  a sensation  in 
London.  Her  Ortrude  is  described  as 
the  best  ever  seen  at  Covent  Garden. 

Parry’s  "Lotus  Eaters,”  composed  in 
'91,  was  performed  in  London  for  the 
first  time  May  19  by  the  Bach  choir. 

Antonio  Cagnoni,  opera  composer  and 
conductor  at  tho  Novara  Cathedral, 
died  lately  at  Bergamo,  6S  years  old. 

Dr.  Franz  Grandauer,  Regisseur  of  the 
Munich  opera  1369-1887,  and  writer  on 
musical  subjects,  died  at  Munich,  May 
- 7,  aged  75. 

Emrr\a  Holmstrand  of  the  Stockholm 
Opera  House  has  signed  an  engage- 
ment with  the  management  of  the 
Geneva  opera. 

At  the  Haarlem  Festival  June  5-7,  | 
“The  Messiah"  and  Vincent  d’lndy’s 
“Chant  de  la  Cloche"  were  performed. 
There  was  a chorus  of  335,  and  the 
orchestra  numbered  100. 

This  morning  the  choir  of  St.  James’s  I 
Church,  Harrison  Avenue,  at  the  spe-  j 
cial  pontifical  high  mass,  will,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Augusto  Rotoli,  I 
sing  Cherubini’s  coronation  mass.  The  1 
service  will  begin  at  10.15. 

The  Orpheus  Club,  the  leading  musi- 
cal organization  of  Halifax,  N.  S.,  has 
engaged  Miss  Lottie  Mae  Mr. e Kay.  a 
Boston  sop.ano,  to  take  the  leading  part 
in  the  opera  of  "Ma.ihn.”  which  is  io 
be  given  by  the  society  during  the  week 
beginning  June  15. 

August  Bungert's  “Penelope,”  from 
the  opera-tetralogy  “Odysseus,”  will  be 
I produced  at  Dresden  next  season  with 


cnariotle  Huhn  as  — ...  . 

and  Soheidemantol  as  the  Much  Endur 
ing.  It  is  not  unlikely'that  the  audi- 
ence will  claim  the  latter  part. 

The  late  Alfred  Joel).  wh<*  was  for 
many  years  assistant  to  the  Strakosches 
in  operatic  management,  was  one  of 
those  who  constantly  protested  against 
tho  high  prices  paid  to  foroign  artists 
coming  over  hero  to  sing  and  play.  He 
ultimately  retired  from  the  business  on 
the  ground  that  there  was  no  future 

in  it  for  that  one  reason. Musical 

Courier. 

The  third  section  of  the  sixth  An- 
nual Festival  of  the  Choir  Guild  will 
be  at  Emmanuel  Church,  Wednesday 
evening.  The  service  will  begin  at  7.30. 
(Mr.  Osgood  will  be  the  choirmaster  and 
Mr.  Safford  the  organist.  These  choirs 
will  sing;  Emmanuel.  Boston;  St. 
Paul’s,  Brockton;  Our  Saviour,  Long- 
■voou;  St.  John’s.  Lowed;  Christ's, 
Quincy;  St.  James,  Roxbury.. 

Herman  L.  Mohr  died  suddenly  in 
Maennerchor  Flail,  Philadelphia,  on 
Monday  night,  May  25.  The  deceased 
was  born  in  Saxony  and  studied  music 
at  the  Royal  Church  Music  Conserva- 
tory in  Berlin.  At  the  first  German 
Sangerbund  Fest  in  1865  Mohr’s  hymn 
for  male  chorus  and  orchestra  was  sung 
by  20, 000  voices  under  the  composer's 
direction,  and  was  iNterward  awarded 
\ first  prize.  Mohr  conducted  for  12 
i years  the  United  Berlin  Singing  Socie- 
1 ties,  founded  the  Mohr  Conservatory 
j at  Berlin  in  1870,  which  still  flourishes, 
ana  compiled  several  musical  text  books 
of  value.  In  1888  he  came  to  America  to 
join  his  daughter.  Mrs.  Albert  C. 

| Loowe,  in  Philadelphia.  The  late  Em- 
| peror  William  conferred  upon  him  the 
I title  of  Royal  Musical  Director. 

The  Sporting  and  Dramatic  News 
(London)  speaks  thus  of  extracts  from 
Goldmark's  new  opera.  They  were 
played  in  London  at  a Richter  concert; 
"The  Overture  and  Entr’acte  from  Gold- 
mark’s  “The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth" 
was  heard  for  the  first  time  in  this 
country.  Goldmark’s  music  proved  a 
pleasant  surprise  by  reason  of  its  in- 
tentionally popular  character  in  the 
melodic  part,  the  freshness  and  piquan- 
cy of  the  tunes,  and  the  ingenious  sym- 
phonic treatment  of  the  themes.  It  is 
Humperdinck’s  method  as  shown  in 
“Hansel  und  Gretel"  applied  to  a simi- 
lar simple  story,  and  very  well  it  works. 
The  reproach  of  want  of  originality 
leveled  in  certain  hypercritical  quarters 
is  neither  here  nor  there;  at  best  it 
can  be  assigned  to  an  incomplete  musi- 
cal education,  which  makes  a would-be 
specialist  a mere  orecchiante." 

Messager's  “Chevalier  d’Harmental,” 
produced  lately  at  the  Paris  OpSra 
Comique,  is  much  discussed.  “The  plot  1 
is  based,  of  course,  on  Alexandre  Du-  j 
mas’s  homonymous  novel;  but  if  the 
author  did  not  succeed  in  making  a 
concise  play  out  of  it,  small  is  the 
wonder  that  Mr.  Paul  Ferrier,  the  li- 
brettist, failed  as  well.  The  story, 
dealing  with  the  notorious  Cellamare 
conspiracy,  is,  however,  interesting 
enough,  and  would  be  more  so  if  the 
authors  had  had  the  courage  to  build 
their  work  on  lines  congenial  to  the 
recognized  Opdra  Comique  model,  i.  e., 
if  they  had  given  greater  importance 
to  spoken  dialogue.  They  did  not,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Messager  running,  wrongly, 
we  think,  after  a system  of  measured 
recitative  on  a leit  motif  basis  a mech- 
anism which  fits  but  ill  with  the  partic- 
ular play  and  the  general  tendency  of 
the  composer's  talent.  Of  thefiveacts,  the 
third  is  the  best,  as  the  most  naturally 
written  and  full  of  obvious  and  direct 
effects;  pity  the  whole  is  not  of  equal 
merit." 

Mr.  Theodore  Dubois,  the  newly-ap- 
pointed principal  of  the  Paris  Conserva- 
toire, is  little  known  in  this  country, 
am!  is  chiefly  esteemed  in  his  own  be- 
cause of  such  successes  as  are  never 
likely  to  give  umbrage  to  fellow  com- 
posers. In  fact,  the  latest  fiasco  at  the 
Opdra  Comique  is,  if  we  are  not  mis- 
taken, from  Mr.  Dubois’s  pen.  But  there 
13  sterling  worth  in  his  opera,  “Aben- 
Hamet,”  and  he  is  certainly  one  of  the 
best  academic  writers  of  modern 
France.  That  Mr.  Massenet  should 
have  refused  the  potet  vacated  by  Am- 
broise  Thomas,  only  those  who  know 
nothing  of  the  composer  of  “La  Navar- 
raise”  might  wonder  at.  An  administra- 
tive part  would  have  proved  a torture 
to  Mr.  Massenet  under  the  very  best 
conditions;  what  then,  when  the  func- 
tions, under  new  regulations,  are  sub- 
milted  to  endless  restrictions,  when 
there  are  several  councils  of  supervision 
and  when  the  appointment  itself  Is  a 
mere  election  for  a period  of  five  years!  j 
They  have  a way  in  Paris  of  doing 
many  things  better  than  over  here,  but 
for  once  the  love  of  the  Frenchman  for 
organization  results  in  a muddle;  such 
as  it  was  and  under  the  old  rules  tn» 
Conservatoire  gave  splendid  results- 
Faure,  Gailhard,  Maurel,  Devoyoa,  I 
Plancon,  Mounet-Sully,  Got,  Delaunay, 
in  faet,  almost  every  "elebrated  French  1 
singer,  actor  or  composer  was  taught, 
there.  We  shall  see  in  a few  years  the 
results  of  the  reorganization,  but  it  is 

ten  to  one  against  success. Sporting 

and  Dramatic  Times. 

Otto  Floersheim  writes  from  Berlin 
about  the  fate  of  Waller’s  opera,  “Fra 
Francesco.”  Mr.  Henry  Waller  is  the 
composer  of  “The  Ogollollas"  produced 
here  by  the  Bostonians.  "At  the  Royal 
Opera  House  a private  rehearsal  of  Mr. 
Waller’s  one  act  opera,  “Fra  Frances- 
co,’’ was  held  last  week  in  the  presence 
of  His  Majesty  Emperor  Will- 

iam II.,  who  had  given  or- 
ders for  the  production  of  this  work 
of  our  young  countryman.  After  the 
rehearsal  the  composer  was  not  asked 
into  the  royal  box  of  the  Emperor,  and 
the  work  has  quietly  disappeared  from 
the  announcements  on  the  liousebills  ' 
or  in  the  papers.  These  facts  speak  | 
for  themselves.  Some  months  ago  I ; 
happened  by  chance  to  be  an  unseen,  ; 
but  a clearly  hearing,  listener  when 
Mr.  Waller  was  performing  his  opera 
for  Mr.  Henry  Pierson,  Director  of  the 
intendancy  of  the  royal  opera.  When 
Mr.  Pierson  asked  me  my  opinion  of 
the  work  to  which  he  had  made  me  lis- 
ten, I candidly  and  in  the  presence  of 
one  more  witness  expressed  the  same 
unfavorable  judgment  which  at  the 
time  I also  wrote  for  the  M-usioal  Cot- 
rier.  This  judgment  of  mine  has  now 
been  vindicated,  and  the  fact  shows 


again.  that  1 1 r>  a mo  fin  t of  boosting  or 

Influence  will  assist  a poor  work.  On 

tho  contrary,  it  will  ultimately  help 
to  annihilate  it.  1 would  not  min  i Mr. 
Waller's  filths  and  octavos  so  much, 
nor  his  generally  writing  like  the  veri- 
est musical  tyro,  if  he  had  something 
good  or  something  new  to  say  musi- 
cally. His  opera,  "Fra  Francesco," 
however,  is  rot,  simple  hut  not  pure,  i 
and  he  may  be  glad  that  he  was  spared  I 
the  pangs  of  a dismal  fiasco  such  as  his  j 
opera  would  surely  have  met  with  had 
It  been  publicly  performed  here." 


I . 


MISS  ANNA  LICHTER. 

^illss  Anna  Llohter,  the  soprano  who 
Joined  tho  Castle  Square  Company  three 
weeks  ago,  has  had  an  experience  of 
mly  one  year.  She  made  her  dfebut  on 
.he 'operatic  stage  as  Leonora  In  "Tro- 
vatore"  with  a summer  company  at 
the  Star  Theatre  in  New  York  In  May, 
1 site.  She  had  studied  with  B,  V.  Glan- 
nint  of  Now  York.  Her  success  at  the 
Star  Theatre  reached  the  ears  of  the 
manager  of  the  Tavary  Opera  Company, 
who  made  her  an  offer  whieh  she  ac- 
cented. She  remained  with  the  Tavary 
Company  from  then  till  joining  the 
Castle  Square  forces,  singing  Filina  In 
"Mignon."  Marguerite  In  "Faust,” 
Michael  \ in  "Carmen,"  Nedda  In  "1 
itggllace!,"  Arllne  In  “Bohemian  Girl,” 
Queen  in  "Huguenots,”  Cllda  in  “Rlg- 
oVtto,”  Martha.  Aida  and  many  other 
leading  parts  in  standard  and  light 
opera.  She  Is  east  for  Anna  Maria  in 

Marriage  bv  Lantern,"  and  Nedda  in 

I Pagilaccl.”  at  the  Castle  Square 
this  week,  alternating  with  Miss  Dlard. 


Ian;”  it  vi'as  "too  realistic,  too  ani- 
mal.” And  so  oil  through  (he  list. 

Yet  there  are  some  who  forgot  the 
bulk  of  Rossi  in  reviving  their  youth 
at  (lie  thought  of  tho  glowing  ten- 
der passion  of  Romeo.  Surely  no 
more  picturesque,  intensely  interest- 
ing and,  in  certain  instances,  moving 
performance  of  Hamlet  has  been 
[ seen  in  tills  country  for  (lie  last 
thirty  years  than  that  of  Rossi,  wit  It 
I the  one  exception  of  t lie  great  per- 
I formance  of  Feebler.  Even  now 
we  are  overcome  by  the  melancholy 
of  the  Dane  as  he  holds  Yoriek’s 
skull;  oven  now  we  are  thrilled  by 
the  reckless  fury  of  his  deadly  at- 
tack on  the  wicked  King.  As  for 
Rossi's  Othello,  it  was  an  elemental, 
titanic  performance.  It  is  to  be 
named  with  t lie  Othello  of  the  elder 
Salvini  and  Tamagno,  and  there  is 
no  higher  praise  than  this. 


nonotus,  much  admired  in  the  "East  for 
Its  song.  It  Is  true  Thomas  Moore  was 
called  “the  Irish  bulbul,”  but  he  is 
dead;  and  If  he  were  alive  he  might 
object  to  sit  on  a perch  in  a cage  and 
be  a target  for  poking  parasols.  The 
bulbul  of  the  East  suggests  citron- 
shadows,  "imbower'd  vaults  of  pillar'd 
palm,”  the  Persian  girl,  “with  brow  of 
pearl  tressed  with  redolent  ebony.” 
The  Irish  bullbull  pipes  on  a T.  D.,  and 
It  Is  mighty  apt  to  smell  violently  of 
whisky. 

The  old,  familiar  special  articles  show  | 
I the  approach  of  the  “heated  term.” 
"Insomnia,”  “How  Women  Get  Thin,” 
“How  Women  Get  Stout,”  “Life  of  the 
Author  of  Kathleen  Mavourneen,”  etc., 
etc.,  they  all  appear  with  the  regularity 
of  a well-behaved  comet. 


The  rider  of  Persimmon  got  £1500  from 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  Where  did  the 
Prince  get  it? 


ERNESTO  ROSSI. 


Ernesto  Rossi  lias  made  his  exit 
from  the  theatre  of  the  world  in 
which  he  played  so  admirable  a part. 
He  retired  practically  from  the  stage 
in  ’89,  after  forty  years  of  histrionic 
triumph.  In  his  stately  pleasure 
house  on  the  Montughi  Hill,  a short 
distance  from  Florence,  surrounded 
by  liis  friends,  he  talked  on  art,  or 
enjoyed  his  dogs,  or  played  at  check- 
ers, a game  dear  to  all  Tuscans. 
And  this  pleasure-house  was  crowd- 
ed with  treasures  of  art,  accumu- 
j lated  by  him  and  presented  to  him 
in  the  course  of  liis  theatrical  career. 
In  one  room  were  displayed  under 
glass,  in  massive  cases,  wreaths, 
addresses,  medals,  albums,  decora- 
tions, weapons,  jewels,  given  him  by 
monarchs,  municipalities,  literary 
associations,  universities  of  all  coun- 
tries. “A  collection  of  honors  and 
homages,”  says  Mr.  Beatty-King- 
ston,  “paid  to  an  incorporation  of 
dramatic  art  such  as  I believe  to  be 
without  precedent  or  parallel  in  the 
annals  of  the  stage.” 

The  chief  study  of  Rossi  was 
jShakspeare.  He  had  learned  Eng- 
lish with  the  purpose  of  supplying 
what  he  regarded  as  a national  want 
on  the  part  of  Italy,  and  he  had  mas- 
tered the  language  so  that  he  could 
express  even  the  baffling  phrases  of 
the  dramatist  in  the  more  eupho- 
nious tongue.  The  first  result  of 
this  labor  was  a blank  verse  trans- 
lation of  “Julius  Caesar,”  which  has 
been  praised  by  the  authorities  as 
a masterpiece  of  fidelity,  noble  in 
diction. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  this  great 
actor,  recognized,  applauded  in  the 
leading  cities  of  Europe,  was  fully 
.appreciated  in  this  country.  His 
visit  was  without  pecuniary  reward, 
and  many  of  the  critics  dismissed 
him  with  perfunctory,  half-hearted 
words  of  praise.  Then  there  are 
critics,  like  Mr.  William  Winter, 
who  seem  to  he  constitutionally  un- 
able to  find  even  sparks  of  genius 
in  the  performances  of  Southern 
play-actors.  The  first  question  asked 
by  these  sitters  in  the  seats  of  the 
scornful  is,  Does  he  play  the  part 
according  to  Edwin  Booth?  As 
though  this  eminent  actor  was  the 
touchstone  for  proving  the  value 
of  all  dramatic  art!  It  is  impossible 
for  such  men  to  realize  that  the  na- 
tional temperament  of  an  actor  may 
he  a wondrous  advantage  and  not 
a drawback,  and  that  because  they 
themselves  are  ignorant  of  a lan- 
guage it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  an  Italian  or  a Frenchman  is 
not  a master  of  elocution. 

The  Romeo  of  Rossi  was  con- 
demned because  the  player  was  ‘‘too 
stout.”  His  Hamlet  was  ‘‘melodra- 
matic,” as  though  the  play  itself  is 
not  in  a large  sense  a melodrama. 
His  Othello  was  not  “Shakspear- 


“It  was  with  something  of  the 
lassitude  that  succeeds  an  orgy  that 
the  trial  of  Mrs.  Fleming  was  yes- 
terday resumed.”  This  sounds  more 
like  it,  Mr.  Saltus.  You  are  striking 
your  old  gait. 

Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis  has  at 
last  found  a champion,  and  in  Low- 
ell, of  all  places  in  the  world.  If 
Mr.  Davis  has  any  sense  of  grati- 
tude he  will  tear  himself  away  from 
the  Czar  and  hasten  to  “discover” 
Lowell.  He  will,  no  doubt,  be  sur- 
prised to  find  factories  there. 

“Southern  Hostess”  says  “there 
are  two  ways  of  making  cobblers — 
both  good.”  For  the  benefit  of  our 
prohibition  readers,  we  add,  these 
cobblers  are  of  cherry  or  peach 
foundation,  with  puff  paste  trim- 
ming. 


Johann  Strauss's  last  operetta  “Wald- 
meister”  (“Woodroof”)  was  produced 
for  the  first  time  in  this  country  June 
[4,  at  the  Terrace  Garden,  New  York, 
| by  a German  company.  It  is  to  bo  re- 
gretted that  such  companies  do  not  vis- 
lit  Boston;  for  here  ideas  of  German 
operetta  are  primitive  and  erroneous, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  derived  from  the 
'wretchedly  wrenched  English  adapta- 
tions in  which  the  comedian  is  a clown 
who  grins  through  a horse-collar.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
a German  company  would  prove  to  be  a 
box-office  lodestone.  Farce  comedy  has 
killed  legitimate  operetta  in  this  town. 


Mr.  J.  Francis  Ruggles  of  Bronson, 
Michigan,  speaks  thus  eloquently  of 
books:  "Books  are  the  fruitage  of 

I brains  that  have  blossomed:  they  con- 
' tain  the  harkbacks  of  memory,  the 
apozems  of  wisdom  preserved  in  ink. 
They  .enable  us  to  perlustrate,  advivum, 
the  world's  wonderful  panorama.”  The 
man,  who  utters  these  thoughts,  “al- 
though in  no  teratological  mood,”  is  a 
bookseller,  or  as  he  prefers  to  put  it, 
a bibliopoloexperto.”  Are  his  prices  as 
high  as  his  style? 


Will  the  Elbert  Hubbard-Walter 
Blackbui'u  Harte  correspondence  be 
printed  by  the  Royeroft  press?  It 
deserves  preservation  in  an  edition 
de  luxe,  with  autographs  and  por- 
traits of  the  correspondents. 


How  courteous,  how  thoughtful  of 
others  are  the  Parisians,  even  in  their 
advertisements!  "Without  any  dispar- 
agement to  the  sun,”  says  the  adver- 
tisement of  a grocery  house  In  the  Rue 
Montmartre,  “our  spermaceti  candles 
are  the  best  light  ever  invented.” 


The  next  Yale  news  of  any  im- 
portance will  be  a discouraging 
cablegram  signed  "Cook”  from  Hen- 
ley. 

They  speak  of  "baths  of  luxury” 
in  Paris.  Bathing  is  always  re- 
garded by  the  Parisians  as  a luxury. 


That  the  immortal  soul  should  he 
vexed  by  contention  over  an  end 
seat  in  a street  car! 


This  Life  at  best  is  but  an  Inn, 
And  we  the  Passengers,  wherein 
The  Cloth  is  laid  to  some,  before 


They  peep  out  of  Dame  Nature's  Dore, 

And  warm  Lodgins  left:  Others  there  are 
Must  trudge  to  find  a Room,  and  shift  for 
Fare. 


The  Daily  Messenger  tells  of  new  ter- 
rors to  life  which  is  now  held  cheap  in 
civilized  lands.  “A  new  and  fearful 
kind  of  disease  will  probably  soon  de- 
velop itself  In  connection  with  auto- 
mobile carriages:  and  In  the  meantime 
we  hear  almost  daily  of  new  accidents. 
Yesterday  an  automobile  carriage  was 
proceeding  along  the  road  at  a fast 
pace  when  something  exploded,  and  the 
boiler,  weighing  nearly  500  pounds, 
sprang  40  yards  into  the  air.  No  one 
was  killed,  but  one  man  was  badly 
burnt  by  an  escape  of  steam.  At  the 
Porte  Maillot,  again,  a steam  tramcar 
j ran  violently  Into  a cart,  smashing  up 
the  cart  and  breaking  the  leg  of  its  oc- 
cupant. The  days  are  soon  coming 
when  the  furious  driving  even  of  a 
Paris  cocher  and  the  furious  riding  of 
the  bicyclist  scorcher  will  be  forgiven 
1 and  forgotten  in  these  new  terrors. 
One-half  of  the  world  spends  its  lifo 
now  in  dodging  the  vehicles  of  the 
other  half.” 


That  a mammoth  ice  house  should  he 
burned  to  the  ground  by  a fire  starting- 
in  the  boiler  room  is  a paradox  of  mod- 
ern civilization. 


Mr.  Belasco  swore  that  he  taught  Mrs. 
Leslie  Carter  “all  the  passions  and 
imotions.”  We  have  heard  from  Chi- 
:ago  that  Nature  was  Mrs.  Carter’s 
.hief  teacher. 


They  are  trying  to  hit  the  nail  trust 
n the  head. 


It  was  on  June  6,  1865,  that  Edmond 
✓e  Goncourt — whom  we  quote  here  for 
tie  first  time — told  this  story  of  a col- 
lector. The  only  thing  the  collector 
cared  for  in  the  world  was  a rare  en- 
graving; and  so  he  had  not  noticed 
his  daughter,  a tall  girl  of  15  years, 
growing  in  the  little  bed  of  a girl  of 
five  years.  However,  as  the  bed  was 
of  iron,  the  poor  wretch  could  stick  her 
feet  out,  and  gradually  her  legs. 


Mr.  Elbert  Hubbard,  h#  of  the  battle 
of  the  Philistines,  and  the  hanging  of 
I the  Crane,  Is  in  New  'York,  on  his  way 
from  East  Aurora  to  Europe.  Leaving  j 
for  Glasgow  the  end  of  the  week,  Mr.  | 
Hubbard  is  going  to  visit  the  home  of  j 
some  more  great  and  good  people  in 
England  and  France.  Harriet  Mar- 
tineau,  Jane  Austen,  Ellen  Terry,  the 
imperial  recluse  of  Chlselhurst,  and 
Empress  Josephine,  are  among  the 
eminent  females  the  gentleman  from  j 
East  Aurora  proposes  to  Interview  and  ! 
use  by  way  of  levers  to  his  own  im- 
mortality. The  question  as  to  whether 
these  great  people  are  alive  or  dead 
makes  no  difference  to  Mr.  Hubbard, 
whom  a lifetime  in  East  Aurora  has 
made  impervious  to  the  terrors  of  de- 
|cay.  Concerning  the  late  unpleasant- 
ness with  Mr.  Harte,  Mr.  Plubbard 
,says  little  except  that  it  is  a great  pity. 
In  which  opinion  Mr.  Harte  doubtless 
concurs. New  Tork  Journal. 


F.  H.  M.  writes  to  the  Journal  as  fol- 
lows: “I  note  the  crying-  demand  for  a 
bulbul,  to  be  domesticated  and  exhib- 
ited in  the  Public  Garden,  in  order  to 
promote  the  public’s  knowledge  of  zool- 
ogy. Why  would  not  a pair  of  Irish 
bullbulls  answer?  These,  together  with 
the  somewhat  celebrated  ‘pair  of  gon- 
dolas’ commonly  believed  to  have  been 
proposed  by  some  one  member  of  every 
Board  of  Aldermen  in  the  United  States, 
could  be  secured— readily  secured— for 
half  the  expense  required  for  a single 
bulbul.” 
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The  most  profitable  diet  for  msn  is  sim- 
ple; multiplicity  of  tastes  is  pestiferous. 


We  do  not  think  it  advisable  in- 
dorse the  suggestion  of  F.  H.  M.  "The 
peacock  is  an  Aga,  but  the  little  bird  is 
a Bulbul,”  and  we  want  the  real  arti- 
Hp:  one  of  a species  of  the  genus  Pyc- 


The  kindly  and  wise  Listener  dis- 
courses delectably — and,  indeed,  such  is 
jhis  general  fashion — on  a proposition  to 
abolish  breakfast.  The  reasons  for  the 
^proposition  are  established  on  the  foun- 
Jdation  of  “conflicting  morning  no- 
tions.” People  of  a household  can- 
not be  persuaded  or  compelled  to 
sit  down  at  the  breakfast  table 
at  any  previously  appointed  hour. 
'Other  reasons  alleged  are  variations  on 
this  theme,  although  still  another 
theme  that  might  be  varied  entertain- 
ingly is  the  fact  that  few  people  would 
under  any  circumstances  order  exactly 
the  same  things  for  breakfast. 


I The  Listener  is  too  gentle  a soul  to 
suggest  a still  more  forcible  reason  for 
the  abolition  of  breakfast.  Is  It  not 
(true,  however,  that  few  men  or  women 
I have  matltutinal  sweetness  of  disposi- 
tion, so  that  they  escape  friction  over 
the  coffee  and  rolls?  Some  one  called 
breakfast  the  touchstone  of  domestic- 
ity. The  late  Col.  Francis  L.  Lee, 
whose  Innate  generosity  and  kindliness 
were  only,  equaled  by  the  brilliancy  of 
congenital  profanity,  once  said  to  a 
young  friend  who  kept  bachelor’s  hall 
with  him  for  two  or  three  years,  “Hoy! 
Never  speak  to  me  before  11  A.  M.  I 
am  not  fit  to  bo  spoken  to  before  that  j 
time,  and  no  one  Is  fit  to  speak  to  me.” 
The  chemistry  of  the  night  is  a de- 
lightful phrase;  but  In  this  nervous  age, 
when  a tendency  toward  Insomnia  is 
spurred  by  the  pleasures  and  the  neces-  I 
sities  of  civilization,  the  resulting  solu-'l 
tion  Is  not  always  amiability.  A break-  1 
fast  row  embitters  the  man  that  puts 
on  his  hat  and  chases  a car;  It  fur- 
nishes the  woman  in  the  house  material 
for  dismal  reflection  during  the  day. 


The  old  summer  aphorisms  are  again 
above  the  horizon.  “Peanuts  are  good 
for  indigestion.”  Which  being  lnter- 
; preted  means  that  the  circus  is  a-com- 
ling. 


The  New  York  Tribune  published  yes- 
terday a discriminating  and  most  ap- 
preciative study  of  the  works  of  Thomas 
Hardy,  the  greatest  name  among  Eng- 
lish novelists  of  today.  It  is  a pleasure 
to  find  the  Tribune  regarding  “Jude 
the  Obscure”  as  his  masterpiece,  the 
Tull,  superb  culmination  of  his  genius. 


I Miss  Munro  of  Norwood  Park  has  a 
dummy  footman  of  terra  cotta,  and 
there  are  some  that  laugh.  Yet  why  Is 
a dummy  footman  any  more  ridiculous 
|lhan  a dumb  waiter. 


Miss  Janotha,  the  pianist,  showed  her 
appreciation  of  the  courtesy  of  the 
New  York  City  Chapter  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution  in 
(inviting  her  as  the  “guest  of  honor  of 
'the  Safety  Committee”  by  not  offering 
to  play  on  the  piano. 


Elihu  Root  sees  to  it  that  the  Watch 
.iTrust  is  not  wound  up. 


Mr.  Dithmer,  in  the  New  York  Times, 
jdescribes  three  Armands:  “The  secret 
of  Fechter’s  power  when  he  acted  Ar- 
iKiand  was  that  he  depicted  a man  in 
|a  poet’s  frenzy  of  love.  Y’ou  forgot  his 
jowls  ahd  the  bags  under  his  eyes,  that 
j night  in  1874,  while  he  was  acting.  I 
'have  never  seen  another  Armand  in 
love,  except,  possibly,  with  himself, 
and  most  of  them  have  seemed  so 
ashamed  of  themselves  that  they  did 
.not  suggest  even  self-respect.  * * * 
|Mme.  Modjeska’s  first  Armand  was  W. 
F.  Burroughs,  who  seemed  always 
jabout  to  ask:  ‘Anything  else  today? 
(Shall  I send  this  home  for  you?’  * * * 
Olga  Nethersole  played  firsf^.i  the  Ar- 
jmand  of  Mr.  Barrymore,  wnois  always 
|&  fine  Orlando  and  would  be  a dashing 
and  romantic  hero  of  any  trunk  and 
|hose  play,  but  was  miles  away  from 
'the  young  bourgeois  Frenchman  of  the 
fifties,  who  fell  madly  in  love  with  a 
Icourtesan.” 


The  Literary  World  asks  the  idiomatic 
equivalent  in  French  of  “shut  up!”  and 
(Intimates  there  is  none.  What’s  the 
'matter  with  “Fiche-moi  la  paix!”  The 
phrase  is  in  literature  as  well  as  in 
| the  vernacular. 


Our  esteemed  fellow-townsman,  Mr. 
Antonio  Garnella,  was  arrested  lately 
[for  having  a black  jack  in  his  posses- 
sion, and  the  black  jack  was  describeo 
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| “A  fresh  Answer  has  been  given  to 
j the  old  question,  ‘What  is  fame?’ 
j There  was  a fire  recently  in  the  his- 
toric house  at  Brentford  once  occu- 
pied by  Kell  Gwynne.  A firm  of 
fire  assessors  sent  an  official  letter 
I marked  ‘Urgent’  to  ‘Miss  Gwynne.’ ” 
You  smile.  And  yet  a woman  like 
j Kell  Gwynne  is  immortal. 

One  of  those  wonderful  beings  who 
know  everything  and  tell  it  by  the 
column  advises  a lemon  bath  as  a 
great  beautifier.  This  bath  is  to  be 
taken  externally  and  without  a stick 
in  it. 

The  Society  for  tlfe  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Children  should  con- 
sider the  case  of  Juiuita  Brady,  a 
negress  of  Chicago,  aged  three,  who 
Is  alleged  to  be  the  smallest  musical 
prodigy  in  the  world.  She  is  giving 
recitals  in  churches,  and  is  “quite 
the  vogue  among  the  elite  of  her 
race.” 

“The  Chinese  are  now  creasing 
trousers  at  10  cents  a pair.”  The 
Malays  have  for  years  been  skilled 
in  the  use  of  the  creese. 

Ur.  Depew  again  and  in  the  sight 
of  the  people  patted  Nature  and  Sci- 
ence on  the  head  and  incidentally 
commended  the  Creator. 

Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell’s  Magda  is 
“neither  German,  French  nor  Ital- 
ian. and  is  hardly  English.”  What 
is  it,  then?  Scotch?  Or  possibly 

Irish? 

“Gladstone  a Jesuit!”  Why,  of 
course.  Have  the  English  just  found 
out  that  for  some  years  he  has  been 
in  the  habit  of  writing  the  most  im- 
portant Papal  bulls? 

“Persimmon’s  victory  is  a distinct 
' support  to  the  British  throne,”  says 
the  Daily  Chronicle.  Does  the  throne 
rest  on  betting?  We  had  supposed 
the  foundations  were  annexation 
and  plunder. 

“Tobacco,”  said  Magistrate  Mott 
of  New  York,  “used  in  the  form  of 
cigarettes  is  a most  reprehensible 
habit,  most  detrimental.”  A Daniel 
come  to  judgment!  With  such  men 
on  the  Bench  the  republic  is  safe. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Horwill  thinks  there 
should  be  a new  English  Bible.  He 
considers  the  King  James  Bible  to 
have  been  written  in  poor  English, 
is  Artemus  Ward  who  objected 
« jaucer  because  the  poet  could 
xjell.  

They  propose  to  revive  Philidor's 
old  opera,  “Tom  Jones,”  in  Germany. 
Will  there  be  a move  to  expurgate 

it? 

Are  there  any  judicial  decisions 
yet  concerning  the  admissibility  in 
evidence  of  photographs  taken  by 
the  Roentgen  rays? 

Mr.  J.  L.  Ford,  speaking  of  the 
genuine  English  chop  houses  in  New 
York,  wonders  “why  some  quick- 
witted American  does  not  establish” 
one  in  London.  “If  he  could  once 
get  the  English  people  accustomed 
to  it,  he  would  undoubtedly  do  a 
very  good  business.” 

The  London  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Tribune  writes  a glowing 
account  of  the  success  of  the  opera 
^ at  Covent  Garden.  “There  are  re- 
markable displays  of  diamonds  and 
pearls.  Diamond  earrings  are  com- 1 
ing  in  again.”  It  is  not  surprising, 
then,  that  Patti  made  her  “deepest 


the  Museum. 


If  your  stomach  can  take  in  everything, 
your  heart,  at  least,  ought  to  know  how  to 
be  abstemious. 


impression”  at  a concert  in  London 
by  singing  the  jewel  song  from 
“Faust.” 
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Visitors  or  companions  do  not  dis-~ 

I turb  Mr.  Sargent  when  painting. 
!“Wben  his  models  are  testing,  lie 
fills  up  the  gap  by  strumming  on  the 
piano  or  guitar.”  Here  at  last  is  an 
explanation  of  why  the  women  in 
his  portraits  look  distressed  or  cross.  ! 


“All  along  the  North  Shore,  according 
to  Judge  Grant,  you  meet  in  your  walks 
and  drives  and  social  intercourse  just 
the  people  whom  you  have  seen  at  the 
Symphonies  all  winter.”  Is  this  suchi 
unmixed,  delirious  pleasure?  Might  not 
a change — if  only  for  a fortnight — be  al 
sweet  boon? 

Miss  Marguerite  Loring  Guild,  a ris-; 
ing  theosophist,  says  there  are  millions' 
of  souls  in  Europe  and  all  over  the 
■world  crying  out,  “Light!  more  light!” 
Air.  Henry  M.  Whitney  and  a few  otherl 
philanthropists  thought  they  heard  such 
a cry  in  Massachusetts. 

‘‘Mike,’’  said  the  superintendent,  i 
“there  is  a dead  dog  reported  in  the  al- 
ley between  Illinois  and  Meridian 
Streets.  I want  you  to  look  after  its  i 
disposition.”  An  hour  later  the  intei-  I 
ligent  officer  telephoned:  “I  have  in- 
quired about  the  dog,  and  find  that  he 
had  a very  savage  disposition.”— 
Indianapolis  Journal. 


“The  Yankee  Cruiser,”  a nautical! 
operetta  in  three  acts  by  Mr.  Fred 
Miller,  Jr.,  was  given  for  “the  first 
time  on  any  stage”  at  the  Boston 
Museum,  last  evening.  Mr.  George  H. 
Hayes  was  the  conductor.  The  east 
was  as  follows: 

Gcbrlel  Swift Charles  Wayne 

Felix  Trott Win.  H.  Sloan 

Lieut.  Jack  Danforth '.W.  G.  Stewart 

Capt.  Ned Charles  E.  Pantile 

Capt.  Fogg Robert  Evans 

Old  Grizzly Lee  Dougherty 

Sergt.  Knotts Charles  Bonner 

Hazel Florence  Dunbar 

Christine Aimee  van  Dyne 

Moxie Clara  Thropp 

Prudence Jennie  Weathersby 

Captain  of  Cadets Tillie  Richardson 

The  program  stated  that  this  operetta 
was  produced  last  night  for  the  first 
time.  There  is  a rumor,  however,  that 
“The  Yankee  Cruiser”  is  a revision  of 
“Nancy  Lee,”  which  given  some 
months  ago  met  with  slight  success.  Is 
this  so?  I merely  ask  for  information, 
as  Miss  Dartle  said.  The  inquiry  is  in 
a spirit  of  love. 

But  if  “The  Yankee  Cruiser”  is  a revi- 
sion, what  must  the  original  have  been! 

Mr.  Miller,  like  Wagner  and  Leon- 
cavallo, performs  the  celebrated  double 
act  of  writing  the  libretto  and  com- 
posing the  music — that  is.  the  tunes;  for 
I would  not  accuse  Mr.  Miller  of  the 
orchestration  heard  last  evening.  Mr. 
Miller  is  naif  and  simple  in  all  that  he 
undertakes.  When  the  concocts  a plot, 
he  uses  plain  words  that  can  be  un- 
derstood even  by  tender  children,  and 
his  story  has  the  artlessness  of  slate 
drawing  in  the  primary  schools.  When 
he  writes  music,  he  harks  back  to  the 
pipe  period,  when  there  were  few  notes 
and  Jittle  or  no  modulation.  But  the 
orchestration  last  night  was  turgid,  as 
though  it  were  framed  for  a story  of 
crime,  madness  and  horror.  Indeed,  I 
have  seldom  heard  horror  so  adequate- 
ly expressed. 

Mr.  Miller  anticipated  criticism  last 
evening  in  the  speech  made  by  him 
when  he  appeared  before  the  curtain. 
“If  you  are  gratified,  I am  more  than 
satifled."  Now,  if  you  liked  “Ship  | 
Ahoy,”  “The  Golden  Wedding’’  and  ! 
“Davy  Jones,”  you  will  like  “The 
Yankee  Cruiser.”  Mr.  Miller’s  style  is 
invariable  and  unmistakable.  He  does 
not  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  revolu- 
tionaries in  Europe.  He  does  not  shift 
his) musical  sails  to  catch  the  wind  of 
changing  favor.  • He  is  always  the  same, 
i Unlike  Beethoven  and  Verdi,  he  has  no 
] three  distinct  periods  of  creative  art. 

! The  plot— for  there  is  always  a plot  in 
Mr.  Miller’s  operettas— has  been  told  in 
the  Journal,  and  I see  no  need  of  re- 
peating it  here.  It  is  Wordsworthian, 
rather  than  Browningesque.  There  is 
no  villain,  unless  the  chief  comedian  be 
regarded  by  the  hard-hearted  as  such. 
Many  of  the  characters  are  exemplary- 
in  their  private  life  and  intentions. 
Everything  goes  in  operetta  is  an  old 
saw.  The  question  for  the  future,  to  de- 
cide is  whether  everything  will  go  in 
this  operetta. 

The  verdict  of  a very  friendly  au- 
dience last  night  was  favorable  to  the 
run  of  the  piece.  There  were  encores 
without  end,  and  without  discrimina- 
tion. There  were  curtain  calls  after  the 
second  act,  and  there  were,  of  course, 
the  usual  “floral  tributes.” 

But  the  intelligent  foreigner  studying 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Bos- 
tonians in  1896  might  have  written  the 
following  review:  “The  story  is  dull 

and  foolish.  The  music  does  not  call 
for  criticism.  If  the  name  of  the  com- 
poser had  not  been  given  I should  have 
thought  it  the  work  of  Mr.  E.  E.  Rice 
in  his  unhappiest  mood,  forsaken  by  in- 
spiration and  without  his  usual  accom- 
modating memory.  Miss  Van  Dyne  is 
a woman  of  pleasing  personality  and 
limited  vocal  ability.  Miss  Weathersby 
played  conscientiously  an  eccentric  part. 
Mr.  Sloan  was  the  only  one  of  the  com- 
edians who  had  a sense  of  humor  and 
a power  of  expression  that,  while  it 
was  dry,  was  genuine.  His  burlesque 
dantes  were  excellent,  the  feature  of 
the  evening.  Mr.  Wayne  was  hard  and 
dismally  laborious  in  his  merry-making. 
The  others  were  curiously  earnest  The 
piece  was  prettily  staged,  and  the  cho- 
rus sang  very  well.  I do  not  see  why 
there  should  have  been  much  applause.” 
But  the  intelligent  foreigner  should 
remember  that  a Boston  audience  is  not 
exacting  in  summer,  or  for  that  mat- 
te1, In  winter,  when  operetta  is  put  on 
the  stage.  He  would  find  that  in  this 
respect  it  resembles  the  audiences  in 
other  large  towns  of  this  country. 

Philip  Hale. 


tre,  “Past,  present  and  future.  These 
are  the  mightiest  words  ever  written 
on  the  screen  of  nature  by  the  magician 
Time.”  But  what  is  the  screen  of 
nature,  and  do  the  plain,  ordinary 
magicians  of  commerce  write  on 
screens? 

Calv§  said  to  a reporter  in  Paris,  “It 
is  generally  thought  that  we  artistes  go  1 
to  America  on  business  only.  That  Is 
a great  error.  In  the  land  of  dollars  we 
deal  with  the  purest  and  most  elevated 
art.”  Not  long  ago,  Madame,  you 
pouted  and  sulked  in  New  York  and 
Boston  because  the  managers  did  not 
encourage  your  appearances  in  parts 
dear  to  you.  but  unfamiliar  to  the 
audiences,  and  gave  as  a reason  that 
Carmen  drew  more  money  to  the  box 
office.  

The  Rev.  Nehemiah  Boynton  asserts 
that  woman’s  influence  is  the  most 
powerful  when  it  is  indirect.  In  other  j 
words,  “Cherchez  la  femme.” 

The  Rev.  George  L.  Robinson  is  cor- 
rect in  saying  that  in  Germany  cler- 
gymen “preach  in  the  morning  and  dur- 
ing the  evening  hours  drink  their  beer.” 
Nor  is  it  unusual  to  see  a clergyman 
with  his  family  drinking  beer  in  a pub- 
lic garden.  You  must  remember  that 
the  beer  is  very  good,  looked  after  by 
the  Government;  the  brewer  is  pun- 
ished severely  for  any  adulteration; 
and  the  law  insists  on  honest  measure. 


Mr.  C.  W.  Stoddard  believes  it  the 
privilege  of  every  man  that  lives  to  or- 
der his  garments  to  suit  himself.  “I 
believe  it  the  duty  of  everyone  to  look 
as  picturesque  as  possible.  When  this 
state  of  affairs  shall  come  to  pass — look 
out  for  the  Millennium!”  Mr.  Stoddard 
was  moved  to  this  prophetic  vision  by 
the  thought  of  Mr.  Joaquin  Miller,  who 
some  years  ago  was  hailed  in  London 
as  a great  poet  because  he  insisted  on 
wearing  mining  boots  in  drawing  rooms. 


By  an  article  on  instruction  in  Eng- 
lish published  by  a local  contemporary, 
Mr.  Barrett  Wendell  confirms  the 
charges  brought  against  him  by  the 
Philistine. 


The  art  of  advertising  is  not  confined 
to  the  United  States.  Witness  this  fine 
burst  in  Paris,  a burst  in  English  as 
well  as  French:  “While  she  Is  prepar- 
ing this  solution,  she  offers  the  Balm 
of  Paradise  at  a very  low  price  so  that 
■every  soul  of  good  will  may  have  it  in 
their  power  to  look  young  and  beauti- 
ful at  the  marriage  supper  of  the 
Church  and  State  to  wich  they  are  ail 
Invited  to  assist  at  the  end  of  this  cen- 
tury. N.  B. — No  communication  by 
Post  will  receive  any  answer  unless  it 
contains  a cheque  to  pay  all  expenses 
of  expedition,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  We  trust 
God  and  Him  only!” 


One  more  volume  of  the  “Journal  of 
Edmond  de  Goneourt”  Is  announced, 
covering  the  time  from  1892  to  1895.  In. 
some  quarters  it  will  doubtless  awaken 
delighted  flutterings,  but  fastidious 
people  will  regret  the  publication.  “Les 
Goneourt”  have  been  without  exception 
the  most  specious  gossips  of  the  cen- 
tury. They  have  chronicled  seas  of 
small  beer,  and  because  they  have  done 
It  with  “art,”  they  have  been  greeted 
as  the  historians  of  an  epoch.  But  if 
their  writings  of  an  autobiographical, 
personal  sort  are  rigidly  sifted,  the 
wheat  that  is  separated  from  the  chaff 
turns  out  to  he  a wofully  small  affair. 
“They”  is  justly  the  pronoun  to  em- 
ploy in  touching  upon  the  authorship 
of  the  forthcoming  volume.  Jules  Gon- 
court  died  in  1870,  hut  it  was  always 
“les  Goneourt”  with  the  two  brothers, 
and  it  always  will  be. New  York  Tri- 

bune. 


This  reminds  us  that  it  was  “Les 
Goneourt”  who  said  June  9,  many  years 
ago,  “nature  is  my  enemy.  The  coun- 
try seems  to  me  funereal.  This  green  I 
earth  appears  to  me  a great  cemetery  ! 
which  awaits  me.  This  grass  feeds  on 
man.  These  plants  push  and  grow  green 
on  that  which  dies.  This  sun  which 
shines,  laughing  and  clear,  is  the  great 
putrefyer.” 

“The  Influence  of  the  Shirt  Waist”  is 
the  title  of  an  essay  published  in  a 
New  York  paper.  But  the  influence  is 
exerted  by  the  young  woman  inside  the 
waist. 


In  the  last  six  years  music  has  been 
taught  at  the  expense  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  23,000,000  in  England.  No  writer 
on  musical  subjects,  however,  consid- 
ers England  to  be  a musical  country. 

“What  did  you  do  when  the  contralto 
flew  into  a passion  and  berated  you 
for  choosing  your  own  hymns?”  asked 
the  Fledgling  of  the  Wise  Pastor.  “What 
did  I do?  why,  I did  nothing— simply 
eat  tnere  and  watched  her  grow  old.’’ 
—The  Philistine. 


Mrs.  Jane  Campbell  Keightley  of 
[London,  England,  remarked  “slowly  and 
Impressively”  at  the  meeting  of  the 
theosophist  crusaders  in  Tremont  Thea- 


Many  a heart  will  throb  with  sym- 
pathy for  Thomas  Osborne  as  he  goes 
to  his  two  months’  hard.  He  has  with- 
stood the  cycle  demon  to  the  face; 
and  if  his  generous  enthusiasm  carried 
him  too  far,  yet  the  fault  was  surely 
nobler  than  the  tame  acquiescence  of 
the  multitude.  In  the  Peckham-road  he 
met  a bicyclist,  who  was  riding  slowiv 


+i,i  ’ ... s iiciij.  i ercelring  th  it 

this  was  an  exceptional  opportunity 
and  not  to  be  missed,  he  7h  °erv^  u 
his  wife,  who  was  with  him  “See  me 
knock  him  off  his  machine"  and 

actffin  Tlfe  ^ WOr<J  the 

action.  The  minions  of  the  Iaw 

flot  far  off,  and  the  champion  of  Pe? 

Sheil  &hSf  ,KSh,S  was  haled  before  Mr 
Shell,  but  the  example  has  been  set  anti 

ancycnesteIndS  S°Ul  Wh°  dt'Slres  floor 

and  secure  two  months’  board 

f°r  hlmseIf  now  knows  how 
to  go  about  It— -Pali  Mall  Gazette? 

A VILLAGE  BELL. 

’I'lie  village  bell  of  Bowmansville, 
Pa.,  is  not  “a  dainty  rogue  in  porce- 
lain,” or  the  incarnation  of  coquetry 
in  a shirt  waist.  It  is  a bell  of  metal, 
“swung  between  two  high,  upright 
poles,  and  it  was  paid  for  by  public 
subscription.”  This  bell  is  rung 
daily — at  5.30  A.  M.,  11  A.  M.  and 
4 P.  M.  The  first  bell  is  the  signal 
for  the  people  to  quit  their  beds. 
The  second  bell  sounds  the  hour  of 
dinner.  The  third  calls  attention  to 
supper. 

j In  Boston  wise  men  have  decreed , 
that  no  one  should  be  publicly 
i hungry  or  thirsty  after  11  P.  M.,| 
even  though  be  be  a belated  traveler 
craving  refreshment.  The  bell  at 
11  silences  imperatively  a stomachic 
cry.  Strange  to  say,  there  is  no  com- 
pelling awaking  bell  or  inexorable 
campanological  summons  to  noon- 
day meal.  Intellectual  Bostonians 
should  be  consistent.  If  they  are 
told  that  after  a certain  hour  they 
must  not  eat  and  drink,  why  should 
they  not  also  be  told  when  they 
should  eat?  The  little  village  Bow- 
manSville  Is  an  example  to  the  great 
village  Boston. 

Do  the  hours  in  Bowmansville 
seem  irksome  and  unreasonable? 

| The  honest  people  there  have  re- 
; turned  to  the  practices  of  the  robust 
civilization  of  earlier  centuries.  It 
is  true  that  Diogenes— or  was  it  one 
of  the  Egyptians  who  knew  every- 
thing that  we  know’  and  do  not. 
know  and  will  know  and  will  never 
know— remarked,  “The  rich  dine 
when  they  please  and  the  poor  when 
they  can,”  but  In  all  ages  there  have 
been  fixed  times  for  meals.  For 
years  in  England  the  usual  hour  for 
the  heartiest  meal  was  eleven  of  the 
clock  before  noon.  Thomas  Cogau, 
in  the  “Haven  of  Health,”  named 
this  hour,  and  said,  “When  four 
hours  he  past  after  breakfast,  a man 
may  safely  taste  his  dinner.”  Thus 
w’e  infer  that  breakfast  was  near  -L 
“About  six  hours  after  we  have 
dined,  the  time  is  convenient  for| 
supper.”  As  Alfred  Franklin  well 
says  in  his  “Varietes  Gastronom- 
iques,”  it  is  generally  unsafe  to  rely 
implicitly  on  such  statements,  which 
are  accredited  without  proofs.  Still, 
the  burden  shows  that  for  years  the 
dining  hour  in  Europe  w’as  some- , 
where  between  9 and  1.  Charles  V.  | 
dined  at  10.  Louis  XII.,  before  he 
married  Mary  of  England,  dined  at 
8 A.  M.  and  went  to  bed  at  6 P.  M. 

I Francis  I.  dined  at  10.  Henri  III. 
dined  as  soon  as  mass  was  over. 
Montaigne,  Henry  IV.  and  Louis 
XIII.  dined  at  11.  Louis  XIV.  sat 
down  at  1 P.  M.  Toward  the  begin- 
ning of  the  18th  century  the  hours  | 
were  later,  and  supper  was  between 
10  and  11  P.  M.  But  even  in  1768 
the  working  people  of  France  dined 
at  9 A.  M.  Now,  philosophers  tell 
us  that  the  lateness  of  the  dinner 
hour  marks  the  civilization  of  a 
nation.  In  this  case,  the  gentleman 
mentioned  In  the  “Hunting  of  tlie 
Snark”  was  the  First  Man  in  Eu- 
rope, for  “he  dined  the  following 
day.” 

As  eating  is  a habit,  so  are  the 
hours  for  eating.  In  1579  Laurent 
Joubert,  a learned  physician,  pre- 
scribed this  regime  for  Kings  and 
Princes  in  the  months  of  May,  June, 
July,  August:  Awake  at  5;  dine  at 
9;  sup  at  5;  go  to  bed  at  9.  And 
these  are  sensible  hours  for  warm 
weather,  as  long  as  we  all  persist  in 
the  pernicious  habit  of  w’orking  dic- 
ing the  hottest  portion  of  the  day. 

In  the  city  there  is  little  profitable 


u 


sloop  fflftor  GX’clook  in 
With  windows  open,  the  milkman 
and  the  street  cars  are  annuncia- 
tors; but  there  should  be  an  enor- 
mous bell,  such  as  Roland,  or  the 
monster  that  sounds  In  Moscow 
when  the  Czar  Is  crowned,  or  on  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  Richard  Harding 
Davis.  The  thought  of  rich  and 
poor  leaving  their  beds  simulta- 
neously at  the  wish  of  the  city,  or 
at  11  or  12  o’clock  sitting  syn- 
chronously at  meat,  is  no  more  pre- 
posterous than  the  civic  extinction 
of  hunger  and  thirst  at  11  o’clock 
at  night.  The  curfew  might  then 
again  be  sounded,  surely  at  9,  If  not 
before.  Should  Boston  be  less  con- 
sistently governed  than  Bowmans- 
ville,  Pa.? 


The  New  York  Tribune,  comment- 
ag  on  the  fact  that  the  students  at 
Smith  College  will  give  “As  You 
hike  It,”  adds:  “Wlmt  has  been 

lone  by  Henry  Irving  and  Augustin 
Daly  has  properly  been  studied,  to 
supplement  the  instruction  of  the 


They  say  that  Mr.  Edward  W. 
Bok’s  trousseau  was  designed  for 
him  as  to  the  lingerie  by  the  author 
of  “Side  Talks  With  Girls.” 


Kansas  City  swiped  the  Swope 
Park. 


college  professor.”  The  fidelity  of 
Mr.  William  Winter  is  touching,  sur- 
passing that  of  the  far-famed  New- 
foundland dog.  Mr.  Daly  should 
lecture  on  “Shakspeare  as  He  Should 
Have  Written;”  and  we  have 
yearned  for  months  to  see  Sir 
Henry  as  Rosalind. 


“Recorder  Goff  rebuked  the  coun- 
sel in  the  Fleming  case.”  This 
seems  fair,  for  it  is  the  habit  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  to  rebuke  Recorder 
Goff. 


We  regret  to  see  that  the  Critic 
follows  the  suit  of  certain  daily 
papers  in  affirming  that  Mr.  Crane's 
“Maggie”  was  no-'  published  until 
this  year. 


Everywhere,  and  all  day  long,  you  are 
gating  the  air  with  foul  chemical  exhala- 
Ins;  and  the  horrible  nests,  which  you 
11  towns,  Buffalo,  Pittsburg,  Chicago  and 
e like,  are  little  more  than  laboratories 
,r  the  distillation  into  heaven  of  venomous 
nokes  and  smells,  mixed  with  effluvia  from 
ecaying  animal  matter,  and  Infectious 
ilasmata  from  purulent  disease. 


So  Mr.  Lang  will  be  the  conductor  of 
he  Handel  and  Haydn  next  season, 
'his  reminds  us  that  the  Dutch  have 
aken  Holland.  No  thoughtful  person 
uspected  for  a moment  that  either  Mr. 
,ang  or  the  Dutch  would  be  defeated. 


Gentlemen  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn, 
iow  lay,  aside  all  strife  and  unseemly 
ickerlng  and  consecrate  yourselves  to 
he  arduous  labors  of  next  season.  It 
s rumored— and  we  see  no  reason  for 
llsbelieving  the  report— that  you  will 
.roduce  on  or  about  Christmas  a new 
vork,  which  has  excited  considerable 
ttentlon  in  Europe.  We  believe  the 
ratorlo  is  entitled  “The  Messiah. 
Jird  up  your  loins  and  buckle  your- 
ielves  bravely  to  the  task.  Look  your 
:onductor  straight  In  the  face,  and  sing 
■Wonderful!  Coflnsellor!” 


■Mr:  Clark  Scates,  the  driver  of  the 
first  horse  car  in  Boston,  is  still  living 
on  his  farm,  and  is  now,  as  he  was 
then,  the  merriest  wit  that  ever  drew 
a line  over  horseflesh.”  Here  is  an- 
other instance  of  the  indisputable  re- 
lationship between  horses  and  jesting. 
Are  the  horses  the  cause  of  wit  in  men. 
Surely  stage  drivers,  jockeys,  horse  car 
conductors,  amateur  lovers  of  horses 
have  long  been  noted  for  their  spright- 
ly conversation  and  shrewd  humorous 
remarks.  Striking  examples  of  the  last 
named  class  are  the  late  George  M. 
Stearnes,  and  Mr.  Henry  C.  Merwin, 
iwho  still  lives  to  the  delight  of  many. 


And  for  this  reason  we  mourn  the 
disappearance  here  of  horse  cars.  The 
motorman  no  doubt  is  a fine  fellow  m 
his  way.  He  is  honest,  patient,  indus- 
trious, good  to  his  mother,  a loving 
spouse.  But  'on  duty  he  is  inclined  to 
, he  morose.  Watching  for  men,  women 
end  children  Who  insist  on  putting  them- 
, selves  in  the  way  of  Juggernaut,  feel- 
ing himself  a part  of  a machine,  he  has 
no  heart  for  gentle  quip  or  airy  persi- 
flage, however  naturally  endowed  at 
birth.  His  face  is  apt  to  wear  a look 


of  settled  gloom.  Besides,  the  Company 
distinctly  and  publicly  discourages  his 
conversational  abilities.  The  conductor, 
too,  although  always  scholarly,  has  lost 
the  geniality  of  speech  which  made  him 
formerly  such  a fascinating  companion 
that  visitors  to  the  city  would  ride  to 
the  end  of  the  route  and  back  simply 
for  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  his  socie- 
ty. Not  that  he  Is  now  absolutely  with- 
out wit;  but  the  wit  is  biting,  malig- 
nant, and  at  the  expense  of  the  passen- 
ger. The  foibles  and  the  follies  of  his 
human  cargo  nd  longer  excite  good- 
natured  fun  or  sympathetic  Irony  with- 


in his  shaggy  breast.  His  attitude  tow- 
ard mankind  is  like  that  of  Dean 
Swift.  The  splendor  of  his  Irony  daz- 
zles, and  It  consumes. 


I A summer  operetta  is  very  apt  to  be 
a distressing  summer  complaint. 


Sh-h-h!  What  Is  Weyler’s  “trocha?" 


Secretary  Morton  says  bis  sister  is 
in  every  respect  superior  to  himself, 
and  she  could  do  everything  he  does 
better  than  he  can  do  it.  We  are  too 
polite  to  contradict  him. 


That  is  a strange  case  of  incendia- 
rism In  the  house  of  “a  retired  educa- 
tor” in  Cambridge.  By  the  way,  a re- 
tired educator  is  not  necessarily  a 
stale  cracker,  even  If  he  Is  named 
Johnson. 


We  observe  that  Mr.  Martin  Flaherty, 
a promising  young  tunker  of  Lowell, 
will  meet  Mr.  George  Dixon,  our  es- 
teemed fellow-townsman,  at  the  Suffolk 
Athletic  Club  the  16th.  This  will  be  a 
social  event  of  large  interest,  although 
the  usual  formalities  will  be  strictly  ob- 
served. Mr.  Flaherty  has  led  “a  very  i 
correct  life.”  Mr.  Dixon  “has  walked  | 
In  the  paths  of  contemporaneous  cham- 
pions”— a delicate  euphemism  which  we 
are  sure  Mr.  Dixon  will  appreciate.  Some 
will  say,  however,  that  Mr.  Dixon’s 
career  has  been  the  richer  and  the  full- 
er, and  that  he  is  therefore  the  better 
equipped  to  entertain  the  assembly  and 
amaze  Mr.  Flaherty  by  exhibiting  ripe 
fruits  of  experience.  All  those  inter- 
ested in  frank  discussions  of  ethics  with 
accompanying  practical  illustrations  of 
comparative  worldly  advantages  will 
surely  be  present. 


To  J.  P.:  You  ask  what  a “hard  loser” 
is.  It  Is  not  unlike  “hard  sauce.”  We 
have  handed  your  letter  to  the  Sporting 
Editor  of  the  Journal. 


Mr.  W.  F.  Apthorp  was  talking  about 
an  American  organist  who  has  gained 
lately  a European  reputation.  “Why, 
he  has  developed  his  technique  to  such 
j an  extent  that  you  can’t  tell  what  he’s 
' playing.” 


To  Anonymous:  You  write  as  follows 
with  reference  to  the  Literary  World’s 
statement  that  there  is  no  idiomatic 
French  equivalent  of  “Shut  up.” 
“What’s  the  matter  with  ‘Tais-toi,’  or 
If  something  more  emphatic  be  wished, 
with  ‘Taisez-vous,  sacrrrrrrrA’  ” But 
the  Inherent  vulgarity  of  the  phrase 
"Shut  up”  Is  best  reproduced  by  “Fiche- 
mol  la  paix!”  As  you  undoubtedly 
know,  there  are  French  people  who 
use  a still  more  vulgar  verb  ^n  this 
phrase. 


It  was  on  June  10,  18S9,  that  Alfred 
Stevens,  the  painter,  told  of  the  be- 
ginning of  Baudelaire’s  horrible  mental 
ruin.  “The  poet  had  bought  something 
and  could  not  remember  his  name  or 
address.”  Less  famous  men  have  suf- 
fered from  the  like  infirmity— as  !n  the 
police  court. 


Frank  Mayo  will  long  be  remembered 
as  Davy  Crockett,  the  Idealized  and 
manly  American  backwoodsman.  And 
all  the  fragrant  charm  that  filled  the 
atmosphere  of  that  piece  came  from 
the  lovable  personality  of  the  play-ac- 
tor. 


No,  it  is  not  right  for  policemen  to 
capture  scorchers  by  thrusting  clubs 
into  the  spokes  of  the  front  wheels. 
The  policemen  might  thus  be  injured 
as  well  as  the  bicycles. 


This  case  of  Ingalls,  the  firebug, 
seems  inexplicable.  The  strangest  feat- 
ure is  that  “he  did  not  care  to  see 
either  the  fire  or  the  engines.”  Now 
this  aggravated  desire  is  the  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  the  pyro- 
manlac. 


J I l i 


Richard  Grant  White  said  in  effect 
that  a German  commentator  on  Shaks- 
peare is  like  a diver;  the  deeper  his  re- 
search, the  muddier  he  is.  But  there 
are  commentators  who  are  free  from 
this  reproach.  Mr.  Leonidas  Swett,  not 
the  pianist  of  the  same  name,  has 
favored  us  with  the  proof  sheets  of 
his  "Shakspeare  Up-to-Date.”  The 
handsomely  printed  volume  will  include 
emendations  of  the  text  and  rearrange- 
ments of  the  scenes  by  Augustin  Daly, 
Esq.,  the  well-known  Shakspearlan  au- 
thority; all  the  eulogies  of  Willie  Win- 
ter on  his  kind  friend  Mr.  Daly;  a 


symposium  by  Messrs.  W.  T.  W.  Ball, 
"Duncan”  and  “Macbeth”  on  Sir 
Henry’s  Impersonation  of  the  Scottish 
Usurper;  and  other  entertaining  mat- 
ter. Mr.  Swett’s  notes  are  ingenious. 
Thus  does  he  comment  on  these  lines: 
“And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 
Is  slcklled  o’er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought.” 
Note:  Should  not  the  second  line 

read: 

'"Is  bicycled  o’er  with  the  pale  cast  of 
thought," 

an  evident  allusion  to  what  is  known 
las  the  bicycle  face.  L.  S." 
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A Chicago  newspaper  man  Inter- 
viewed certain  graduates  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology. 

1 They  told  him  confidingly  of  their 
, hopes,  dreams  and  plans.  One  young 
'man  knows  exactly  what  he  wishes: 
f’l  would  like  a position  on  some  large 
daily  paper  as  engineering  reporter,  a 
thing  that  the  Boston  papers  need  sad- 
ly, as  is  shown  by  the  lncoherency  of 
their  descriptions  of  machinery,  etc. 
Our  graduates  get  from  $50  to  $75  per 
month  to  start.”  The  proper  place  for 
an  engineering  reporter  to  begin  work 
Is  In  the  press  room.  We  fear  there  are 
few  vacancies  at  present. 


May  Gore,  who  is  suing  Viscount  Sud- 
ley  for  £15,000,  has  Indeed  had  sad  epi- 
sodes in  her  young  life;  for  In  1894  she 
played  in  “Little  Christopher." 


The  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery 
Company  Is  fully  aware  of  the  potency 
of  English  hospitality.  Mr.  B.  C.  New- 
ell, "the  blacksmith  healer,”  will  ac- 
’ company  the  members  as  their  guest. 


At  last,  at  last!  Mr.  Saltus  is  thor- 
| oughly  himself  again.  Here  Is  the  gen- 
uine Saltusian  touch:  “Mrs.  Fleming 
swam  Into  court  yesterday  with  the 
| air  not  of  defendant,  but  of  a plaintiff, 
and  as  for  her  pretty  sister— Aloha  nui 
I palaha  laha — she  floated  in  her  wake 
| with  the  beatific  expression  which  the 
girls  in  Honolulu  display  when  they 
Bing  that  voluptuous  song.” 


Mr.  James  L.  Ford  speaks  of  that 
great  Parisian  Industry,  the  manufac- 
ture of  antique  furniture  and  bric-a- 
brac  for  rich  Americans.  Long  before 
Americans  visited  Paris  this  Industry 
tvas  profitable.  Witness  a sentence  in 
“Apologle  pour  Hferodote,”  by  Henri 
Estienne  (15G6).  "I  leave  you  to  think, 
what  he  (Horace)  would  say  of  the 
buyers  of  antiques,  of  whoim  the  world 
Is  full  today;  at  whose  expense  many 
counterfeiters  make  themselves  rich.” 


Will  the  wings  of  Mrs.  Leslie  Carter’s 
angel  be  clipped? 


To  "Castle  Square:”  You  ask  why 
Mr.  Mertens  as  Tonio,  the  clown, 
should  not  have  sung  Monday  night  the 
song  In  the  prologue  of  “Pagliacci”  in 
evening  dress.  Because  by  appearing  in 
this  dress  he  was  inartistic,  unfaithful 
to  the  librettist,  and  grotesque.  Here 
are  strolling  mountebanks.  The  clown 
In  clown’s  costume  appears  before  the 
curtain  and  tells  the  audience  of  the 
sorrows  and  woes  that  afflict  strollers 
as  well  as  gentles.  The  pathos  is  ac- 
centuated by  the  fact  that  such  a song 
is  sung  by  a clown  in  the  costume  of 
his  calling.  Now,  the  moment  a man 
appears,  as  at  a concert.  In  smug,  con- 
ventional attire,  and  sings  the  noble 
phrases,  the  dramatic  effect  Is  lost. 
Even  Emil  Steger,  the  worst  Tonio, 
probably,  that  ever  appeared  on  the 
stage,  was  not  guilty  of  such  a blunder. 


The  West  never  sighs  for  the  Ancient 
Golden  Age  mourned  by  poets.  It  looks 
.forward  to  the  Silver  Age,  and  it  shouts 
land  It  pants  for  It. 


The  Dally  Telegraph  (London)  givrs 
an  affecting  description  of  the  meeting  I 
between  Sir  Henry  Irving  and  Mr.  Law- 
rence Irving,  the  author  of  "Godefrol 
and  Yolande.”  “It  is  no  betrayal  of  do- 
mestic matters,”  says  the  Telegraph, 
"to  say  with  what  paternal  fondness 
the  distinguished  sire  greeted  the  prom- 
ising son.”  The  talk  was  of  young  Irv- 
llng’s  play.  “And  Miss  Terry’s  perform- 
ance was  wonderful,”  put  in  Sir  Henry. 
Oh,  the  old  familiar  song  from  the  dis- 
interested singer!  The  Telegraph  spoils 
the  lot  by  adding  this  sentence  in,  brack- 
ets: "Sir  H.  Irving  has  not  yet  fixed  a 
date  for  the  production  In  London." 


No  one  would  know  from  reading  the 
obituaries  of  Captain  Bourke  that  he 
■was  the  author  of  “Scatalogic  Rites  of 
IA11  Nations.”  And  yet  this  hook,  al- 
though it  is  "not  for  general  perusal,” 
'■will  he  a lasting  memory  to  his  wide 
'knowledge,  diligent  research,  and  inter- 
est In  all  that  pertains  to  the  animal, 


It  was  on  June  11,  1881,  that  de  Gon- 
icourt  showed  the  pitiable  plight  of  Mer- 
iton,  the  rich  financier,  who,  after  a day 
,ln  the  market,  could  not  sleep  in  a 
,room  unless  there  were  two  beds  in  it, 
iBO  that  he  might  alternately  seek  re- 
lief from  insomnia  that  laughed  at 
opium. 


Asparagus  In  Boston  Is  an  inferior, 
iBkimpy  thing,  inclined  toward  bitter- 


|ncss,  so  that  you'  might  think  wun  in- 
trench of  1585  that  asparagus  Is  the  I 
product  of  ram’s  horns  put  In  the  earth.  I 
iLavarenne,  by  the  way,  gave  In  the 
117th  century  several  recipes  for  srrv-  j 
|lng  the  vegetable.  Here  Is  one:  “Cut  j 
Blender  shoots,  and  save  only  the  green 
(portions:  stew  them  with  butter  or  j 
|melted  lard,  parsley  and  chives;  then  I 
let  them  simmer  a moment  with  very 
(fresh  cream,  and  serve  with  a little  nut;  I 
|ineg.”  Pelamarre  says  that  asparagus 
with  white  sauce  must  be  cooked  hasti- 
]ly.  But  the  full  glory  of  asparagus  Is 
known  only  to  him  that  eats  It  cold. 
Iln  Gaetulia  the  plant  grew  to  the  height 
iOf  12  feet,  apd  In  mountainous  countries 
It  has  reached  20  arm’s  lengths.  And 
|the  ancients  preferred  that  which  grew 
wild. 
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We  have  received  the  following  letter 
from  the  Earnest  Student  of  Sociology: 
"I  am  investigating  the  conditions  of 
suburban  life.  The  task  Is  stern  and 
unpleasant,  but  if  I can  be  of  benefit 
to  mankind,  why  should  I fret  at  per- 
sonal discomforts.  I have  spent  a week 
| In  Jamaica  Plain,  in  a house  near  the 
park.  You  see  the  conditions  are  as 
favorable  as  possible.  The  first  sub- 
ject which  I have  examined  carefully 
Is  ‘suburban  quiet,’  which  is  praised  by 
those  who  are  unable  to  dwell  In  the 
city. 


"The  first  24  hours  convinced  me  that 
this  quiet  is  a matter  of  faith  rather 
than  fact.  I went  to  bed  at  an  early 
hour.  Although  the  street  cars  are  10 
minutes’  walk  from  the  house,  the  noise 
Is  as  though  the  track  ran  across  the 
piazza.  You  c&n  hear  them  for  min- 
utes before  they  pass  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  and  the  minutes  seem  like  hours,  j 
To  him  tossing  in  bed  the  car  starts  I 
from  Park  Street  Church;  he  hears  the  I 
start  and  all  the  stops;  and  never  did  j 
electric  car  make  such  a din.  Just  I 
beyond  these  tracks  are  those  of  the 
steam  railway.  I was  surprised  to  find  I 
that  freight  trains  run  every  15  min- 
I utes;  that  the  crossings  frequented  be- 
tween 1 and  3 A.  M.  necessitate  ab- 
| normally  intense  whistling.  Tired  by 
these  investigations,  I am  ashamed  to 
say  I was  dozing,  when  a brewery 
caught  fire,  and  although  it  was  a good 
way  off,  the  fire  engine  was  stationed 
| apparently  on  our  lawn.  These  coun- 
try engines  wheeze  and  gurgle  and 
shriek  more  than  they  do  In  the  city. 


"But  these  noises  were  drowned  in 
the  birds’  salutations  to  the  morn.  I 
had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing the  birds  of  Jamaica  Plain,  but  from 
their  song  I judged  they  were  about 
the  size  of  ostriches,  if  not  as  large  as 
the  roc  of  the  Arabian  nights.  The 
song  had  all  the  intensity  of  a chro- 
matic whistle,  without  the  fascinating 
tonal  progressions.  Imagine  my  sur- 
prise when  by  the  faint  light  I saw  two 
birds  of  weak  and  insignificant  appear- 
ance. 


"At  7 A.  M.  a neighbor  gave  his  lawn 
mower  an  airing.  It  was  in  fine  condi- 
tion and  exulted  noisily  in  its  strength. 
Such  absurd  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
neighbor  reminded  me  of  a paragraph 
I read  in  the  Philistine  as  I sat  with  a 
cooling  beer  after  the  labors  of  the  pre- 
ceding day.  ‘Good  things  can  be  over- 
done: Industry  for  instance.  There  Is  a 
sort  of  pismire  activity  that  makes  for 
bankruptcy.  I once  knew  a man  who 
used  to  get  up  at  4 o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing to  hammer  and  saw  (those  very 
early  risers  always  hammer  and  saw), 
yet  I believe  the  administrator  found 
hardly  enough  to  pay  40  cents  on  the 
dollar.  The  reason  was  that  the  man 
pounded  too  much  early  in  the  morn- 
ing and  not  enough  in  the  middle  of  the 
day;  and  the  sleek-headed  men  who 
sleep  o’  nights  overmatched  his  petty 
busyness  and  got  the  trade.’ 


"The  acoustic  properties  of  Jamaica 
Plain  are  indeed  excellent.  The  sky 
is  a reverberator,  and  the  ground  is  a 
hard  wood  floor.  Suburban  quiet  means 
that  noise  is  noisier  than  in  the  city. 
The  comparative  silence  accentuates  a 
cricket’s  chirp  and  magnifies  a street 
car  till  it  is  a thing  more  terrible  than 
an  army  with  banners.  My  nerves  are 
so  shattered  that  I must  defer  for  the 
present  any  anthropological  observa- 
tion. As  soon  as  I am  able,  I shall 
send  you  an  article  on  ’The  Street  Car 
Face;  a Study  of  Suburban  Passive 
Life.’  ” 


I 


To  P.  T. : We  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  ascertain  what  was  the  favorite 
bird  of  Apollo.  Someone  suggests  that 
it  was  quail  on  toast,  but  we  can  find 
no  authority  for  the  suggestion. 


The  editlo  princeps  of  Euclid  brought 
only  £2  10s.  In  a London  auction  room. 
Thus  were  the  countless  stumblers 
over  the  Pons  Asinorum  avenged. 


There  are  matches  in  which  the  Eng-  ■ 
lish  as  well  as  the  Swedes  surpass  us.  ! 
These  matches  are  sold  in  boxes. 


The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  describes  a rare  ( 
anatomical  curiosity  presented  to  the 
French  Academy  of  Medicine  in  the  ' 
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person  of  a Roumanian  Jew,  30  years  of 
age.  “He  is  stated  to  be  the  only  one 
of  his  kindred  who  has  ever  been 
-afflicted  with  myostis  or  progressive  os- 
sification. The  first  symptoms  were 
presented  12  years  ago;  on  the  right 
side  of  the  dorsal  region  the  ossifica- 
tion was  ascendant,  and  the  consequent 
lesions  on  the  left  side  of  the  spine 
were  descendant.  Four  years  ago  the 
malady  ceased  to  extend,  but  it  had 
reached  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and 
caused  such  stiffness  that  the  sufferer 
looked  like  a statue.  He  walked  with 
extreme  difficulty.  It  was  not  easier  I 
for  him  to  move  his  arms  than  his  ii 
legs.  The  muscles  were  attacked  I 
at  the  points  of  insertion  in  the  | 
bones.  Ossified  ramifications  of  the  i| 
bones  advanced  far  into  the  muscles.  ' 
The  head  is  turned  leftward,  and  held 
by  muscular  ossification  in  that  atti- 
tude. The  jaws  are  ankylosed.  The 
whole  muscular  system  of  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  trunk  is  hard  and  bony 
as  the  shell  of  a crab  or  lobster.  The 
doctors  do  not  know  what  to  think  of 
this  strange  malady.”  But  was  not  the 
^Ossified  Man  exhibited  in  Boston  a sim- 
ilar sufferer? 

Those  interested  in  the  problem  of 
color-photography  should  read  the  ac- 
counts of  Prof,  Lippmann’s  experi- 
ments at  the  Royal  Institution  and  at 
the  Royal  Society  in  London.  His  pho- 
tographs are  taken  by  means  of  a 
transparent  sensitive  film  backed  with 
liquid  mercury,  which  serves  as  a mir- 
ror. “The  colors  are  due  to  what  is 
called  ‘interference.’  and  are  of  the 
same  nature  as  those  of  a soap-bubble 
or  the  well-known  ‘Newton’s  rings.’ 
When  a ray  of  definite  wave  length  falls 
on  the  sensitive  plate  (with  the  glass 
side  outwards)  it  is  reflected  back  from 
the  mirror,  and  gives  rise  to  a set  of 
standing  waves  in  the  film,  whereby 
a periodical  structure  is  impressed  on 
it.  Each  part  of  the  structure  of  the 
nlm  is  then  able  to  reflect  the  particular 
luminous  ray  which  gave  birth  to  it. 
The  colors  are  visible  on  the  plate  only 
In  the  direction  of  specular  reflection, 
but  they  are  admirably  adapted  for 
tnrowing  on  a screen,  by  which  means 
results  of  surprising  beauty  are  ob- 
tained ” 


man  thinker,  who  denied  the  solar  divin- 
ity of  Apollo  and  was  soon  afterward 
slain  by  sunstroke. 

A local  newspaper  referred  most  re- 
spectfully and  formally  Friday  to  the 
pitcher  of  the  Bostons  as  "Charles  A. 
Nichols.”  Even  the  wayfaring  man 
could  see  at  a glance  that  Mr.  Nichols 
must  have  pitched  a fine  game,  an  ex- 
traordinarily fine  game  to  win  such  dis- 
tinction. 


Now  that  this  is  the  last  day  of  the 
double-bill  at  the  Castle  Square,  we  re- 
mind the  managers  that  “Pagliacci” 
does  not  mean  "Punchinello.”  In  the 
first  place,  "Pagliacci”  is  plural,  and 
“Punchinello”  is  singular.  In  the  second 
place,  "Pagliaccio”  and  "Pulcinella”  are 
very  different  stage  characters  and  pop- 
ular types  in  Italy.  The  English  trans- 
lator of  the  libretto,  Mr.  Weatherley, 
first  made  this  blunder. 
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"Mr.  Steinway  added,  ‘All  theatres 
lost  money  last  year,  and  do  you  know 
what  caused  them  to?  Why,  the  bicy- 
I cle ; the  bicycle  has  done  it  all.’  ” Mr. 

Steinway  forgets  that  the  number  of 
l wretched,  stupid  and  indecent  plays 
given  in  the  theatres  last  season  was 
extraordinarily  large. 


The  hypothetical  question  in  a murder 
trial  is  now  tiresome  and  farcical. 


Mr.  Robert  Bowman  of  Irthington, 
near  Carlisle,  died  June  13,  1823,  at  the 
age  of  118  years.  "During  the  course  of 
his  long  life  he  was  only  once  intoxi- 
cated, which  was  at  a wedding.”  “I 
was  at  your  wedding,”  said  Mr.  Wals- 
ingham  McSweeny  pathetically  to  Mr. 
Dan  Mulligan.  "You  was,”  replied  Mr. 
Mulligan,  “and  you  was  bilin’.” 


The  Pail  Mall  Gazette  thus  sums  up 
its  review  of  Zola’s  Rome:  "As  a guide- 
book to  Rome  the  work  is  spoiled  by  a 
feeble  narrative;  as  a story  it  is  marred 
by  long-winded  and  perpetual  digres- 
sion; but  with  all  its  faults  it  contains 
magnificent  passages,  splendid  speci- 
mens of  word-painting,  and,  even  in  its 
tedious  prolixity,  an  underlying  vein  of 
keen  insight.” 

We  regret  to  find  an  English  con- 
temporary saying  "Mr.  Gevaert  was 
jubilised  last  week  on  the  occasion  of 
j the  2bth  anniversary  of  his  directorial 
reign.”  It  might  have  used  the  word 
“ovated”  with  equal  propriety. 


“Is  it  proper  to  ride  the  bicycle  in  a 

funeral  procession?  \es,  eminently  pUnigj)ment  Qf  the  leaders  of  the 

proper  when  the  corpse  is  t a o a Johannesburg  Reform  Committee  fits 
scorcher.  the  crime.  The  looters  are  looted. 


We'  unclerstand '"fWl'iiRciiiationl 

that  eggs  men  on  to  such  quests. 
The  pirate  is  a hero  to  almost,  every 
healthy  boy,  no  matter  how  respecta- 
ble his  parentage  may  be  or  how 
judicious  his  home  training.  The 
boy  at  school  organizes  in  his  mind 
a band  of  trusty  followers,  for,  of 
course,  he  insists  on  assuming  the! 
responsible  duties  of  captaincy.  He 
walks  the  deck  of  his  low,  black, 
rakish  craft,  while  the  Jolly  Roger 
flaunts  above  his  head.  He  makes 
his  enemies — the  town  constable,  the 
sexton,  the  storekeeper,  the  teacher, 
and  particularly  the  boy  that  rubbed 
his  face  in  the  snow  even  in  the 
presence  of  his  adored  one— walk  the 
plank,  or  he  preserves  his  once  vic- 
torious rival  for  a more  horrible  fate. 
He  sees  Capt.  Kidd  burying  the  Bible 
in  the  sand  or  murdering  William 
Moore.  He  sails  with  Lafitte,  the 
(Pirate  of  the  Gulf.  The  Spanish 
Main  is  better  known  to  him  than  is 
the  Connecticut  River  or  Wachuset. 

This  spirit  of  undiscriminating  ro- 
mantic adventure  is  hard  to  kill. 
When  the  boy  grows  older  he  may 
be  an  explorer  as  Burton;  he  may  go 
into  the  navy;  or  he  may  enter  a 
broker’s  office. 

Such  early  instincts  may  lead  to 
great  discoveries  in  nature  or 
science.  The  worshiper  of  a false 
hero  may  become  a genuine  hero. 
But  the  confirmed  treasure-hunter 
is  generally  influenced  by  more  sor- 
did motives.  The  boy  reckons  in 
doubloons  and  ingots,  because  they 
appeal  to  his  imagination.  The 
treasure-hunter  wishes  to  gain  a vast 
sum,  easily  as  he  thinks.  Yet  in  the 
pursuit  he  expends  time  and  strength 
and  energy  that  would  excite  the 
respectful  admiration  of  a seeker 
after  perpetual  motion  or  an  emi- 
nent burglar.  He  is  not  deterred  by 
the  curses  or  the  phantoms  of  the 
dead.  He  endures  privation  and  ridi- 
cule. He  wastes  that  which  he  has, 
like  the  dog  that  snapped  at  the 
shadow.  That  hundreds  have  failed 
before  him  does  not  discourage  him. 


The  removal  of  a scorcher  to  a crem-  The  Qfflce  of  Public  Works,  Paris, 
atory  is  like  carrying  coals  to  - <_v.cas  published  recently  a book  which  gives 

tie-  statistics  of  the  great  industry  for  , _ __  _ , , , 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  street  which  that  city  is  famous— clothes.  J He  must  succeed.  He  has  t 10  on.y 

There  are  9500  dressmakers  in  Paris,  and  correct  chart.  He  alone  can  read 

the  mysterious  directions. 

This  deluded  man  is  only  one  of 
a large  family.  He  is  of  close  kin 
to  those  that  will  inherit  vast  es- 
tates hitherto  unclaimed;  to  the  un- 
fortunates that  speculate  on  margins; 
to  the  credulous  that  invest  in  stocks, 
“which  will  surely  double  in  value 
within  a week;”  to  the  waiters  for 
dead  men’s  shoes  and  the  clamorers 
for  sinecures.  The  treasure-hunter 
would  be  indignant  if  he  were  told 

in 


officials  in  Boston  “are  carefully  con- 
sidering such  improved  systems  of 
street  watering  as  they  have  observed 
in  other  Massachusetts  cities.”  But  it 
was  hardly  necessary  for  Mr.  Wells  to 
say  “owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  sea- 
son nothing  can  be  done  this  year.” 

Mr.  Wells  was  "favorably  impressed 
with  the  electric  sprinkler  in  Worces- 
ter.” Perhaps  the  city  of  Worcester 
would  lend  it  to  him  this  summer. 


How  is  it  that  "these  improved  sys- 
tems of  street  watering”  are  to  be  ob- 
served in  “other  Massachusetts  cities?” 
Is  Boston  so  conservative  as  to  still  re- 
gard the  sky  as  the  chief  watering  pot? 
Or  do  the  officials  in  other  cities  get  up 
earlier  and  look  about  them,  and  wel- 
come and  adopt  ingenious  devices? 

Mr.  Julian  Ralph  has  been  studying 
the  dally  life  of  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough. He  was  so  overcome  by  "the 
n ui-.f , -unassuming  ways”  of  "Her 
Grace”  that  he  sent  this  sentence  to  the 
New  York  Journal;  "She  walks  about 
like  anyone  else  woull.” 

“Young  Lord  Sudley  and  his  father, 
the  Ear!  of  Arran,  both  visibly  enjoyed 
every  moment  of  the  court  proceed- 
ings.” It  will  be  remembered  that  these 
proceedings  were  in  regard  to  the  rela- 
tions that  had  existed  between  Lord 


they  employ  about  50,000  workpeople. 
The  three  first  houses  turn  over  about 
5,000,000  francs  a year  each.  The  profit 
of  each  is  about  10  per  cent.,  or  500,000 
francs  a year.  But  in  calculating  the 
net.  profit,  all  personal  expenses  are  de- 
ducted. On  the  other  hand  there  are 
bad  debts.  “One  dressmaker  alone  has 
two  and  a half  million  francs’  worth  of 
debts  on  her  books  which  she  consid- 
ers to  be  hopelessly  lost.”  Twenty-two 
hundred  tailors  employ  63,000  men.  The 
tailers’  net  profit  is  from  twice  to  three 
times  that  of  the  dressmakers;  there  is 
a real  grievance  for  the  next  Woman's 


Rights  meeting  to  discuss,  though  on  j).  were  far  wiser  for  him  to  cli 
reflection  the  grievance  seems  to  cut  th  t be  migbt  reap~the 

both  ways.  If  tailors’  profit  is  three  . 

times  that  of  dressmakers,  women  get  j fruits  thereof.  For  he  is  demented 
three  times  better  value  for  their  money  , with  the  mania  of  wishing  some- 
than  men.  This  is  scandalous.  The  re- 
port is  cleariy  drawn  up  by  a man,  for 


the  writer  meanly  refrains  from  statini 
how  many  bad  debts  are  owing  to  men’s 
tailors. 

^ \AsyJL  l H v °l  l') 

THE  TREASURE  HUNTER. 


thing  for  nothing  in  exchange,  and 
there  is  no  mania  today  so  destroy- 
ing and,  alas,  so  common. 


Fi- 
nesses the  girl  could  bring  were  herself 
and  her  sister,  and  'what  is  the  word 
of  two  such  women  against  that  of  the 
son  of  an  Earl,  even  if  he  acknowledges 
that  he  prayed  for  her  every  night,  hop- 
ing, no  doubt,  that  she  might  mend  her 
ways.  The  Earl  and  his  son  have  not 
had  so  much  pleasure  for  years.  Hunt- 
ing" the  fox  is  tame  sport  in  comparison 
| with  outwitting  a girl. 

| Mr.  David  Belasco  may  lose  his  tem- 
l per,  but  he  does  not  lose  his  nerve. 


The  evil  that  the  pirates  did  lives1 
after  them.  Their  goods  were  oft 
Sudley  and  May  Gore,  and  an  alleged  ^ { . d witb  their  bones.  And  so 

promise  of  marriage.  The  only  wit-  lutu 

for  years  there  have  been  seekeis 

after  buried  piratical  plunder.  Men 
have  left  their  farms  and  fishing 
boats,  their  trades  and  even  their 
professions,  led  by  the  .Tack  o Lan- 
tern of  tradition,  and  have  wasted 
their  lives  or  gone  mad  in  the  hope 
of  digging  up  pots  of  doubloons,  the 
precious  altar  furniture  of  churches, 
and  jewels  snatched  from  the  bodie^ 
of  Spanish  beauties.  The  extraor- 
dinary story  of  a man  in  San  Fran-t 
cisco  who  had  spent  20  years  of  his 
life  in  organizing  and  accompanying 
expeditions  to  an  uninhabited  island 
southwest  of  ranama  in  search  of 
the  tens  of  millions  of  treasure’ 


ABOUT  MUSIC. 

Some  Variations  on  Old 
and  New  Themes. 


Mr.  E.  T.  Hargrove,  the  "visible  Pres- 
ident” of  the  Theosophical  Society, 
really  believed  that  warrants  would  be 
served  on  mahatmas,  cheias  and  adepts 
in  New  York.  Nobody  Is  likely  to  inter- 
fere with  the  departure  of  these  per- 
sons from  the  United  States.  The  At- 
lantic Coast  will  not  suddenly  leap  into 
the  air  the  moment  the  crusaders  em- 
bark. Mr.  Hargrove  is  giving  an  excel- 
lent Imitation  of  a press  agent. 


June  13,  1858,  Paul  Saint-Victor  dis 


What  Is  a Pagliaccio? — Con= 
cerning  Summer  Shows. 


Notes  and  Comments  on  Play- 
ers, Pieces  and  Singers. 


piece  and  cheap  ’performers”  : . 

Do  the  managers  really  believe  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  a newspaper  to' call  that 
which  Is  evil  good  and  to  tell  Jhe  public 
the  thing  which  is  not?  Why  should 
there  be  one  rule  for  the  criticism  of 
winter  shows  and  another  rule  for  the 
criticism  of  summer  shows?  Does  sum- 
mer, like  charity,  cover  a multitude  of 
sins? 

The  public  has  a right  to  demand 
first-class  entertainments  in  summer 
as  well  as  in  winter.  No  matter  how 
light  these  entertainments  may  be.  they 
should  be  first  class  In  their  kind.  There 
should  be  dancing  and  jesting  and  mer- 
ry tunes  and  pretty  girds.  No  one  in- 
sists that  a farce  or  a burlesque  should  j 
be  genteel  comedy,  or  a “comic  opera" 
an  opOra-comique.  The  audience  and 
the  critic  have  a right  to  demand  that 
what  is  given  should  be  well  given.  ' 

Even  if  the  critic  yield  to  the  blan- 
dishments of  the  press  agent  and  puf- 
fery is  at  its  height,  the  people  are  not 
deceived.  If  a summer  show  is  good 
of  its  kind,  the  people  know  it.  If  it 
is  poor,  if  its  frivolity  is  like  lead,  it 
dies  the  death.  Each  summer  teaches 
this  lesson  right  here  in  Boston,  where 
audiences  are  kindly  and  very  easily 
amused. 

If  women  can  neither  sing  nor  dance, 
if  comedians  are  like  jaded  horses  in  a 
brick  yard,  if  music  is  dull,  of  what 
avail  are  the  persistent  labors  of  press 
agents  endeavoring  to  persuade  the 
public  that  its  eyes  and  ears  are  after 
all  not  to  be  trusted?  It  is  as  though 
these  press  agents  said  to  the  public, 
“You  do  not  think  this  show  a good  one. 
You  are  wrong.  You  should  have 
faith.”  But  no  legerdemain  will  con- 
vert in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  or  in 
a week  that  which  is  inherently  dull 
into  a sparkling  delight. 

* * * 

The  managers  of  the  Castle  Square 
followed  the  example  of  Mr.  Weather- 
ley,  the  translator  into  English  of  Leon- 
cavallo’s libretto  in  giving  Punchinello 
as  the  English  word  for  Pagliacci.  But 
Pagliacci  is  the  plural  of  Pagliaccio, 
which  does  not  mean  and  never  did  j 
mean  Pulcinella. 

What  is  a Pagliaccio?  A popular  type 
long  known  to  Italians  and  familiar  to 
the  French  as  "Paillasse.” 

The  Pagliaccio  visited  France  with  | 
the  troupes  of  1570.  He  was  clothed  in  j 
white  and  wore  big  buttons.  Later  he 
wore  a suit  of  bedtick  with  white  and 
blue  checks,  the  coarse  mattress  cloth 
of  the  period.  Hence  his  name.  The 
word  that  meant  straw  was  afterward 
used  for  mattress,  which  was  stuffed 
with  straw,  and  then  for  the  buffoon, 
who  wore  the  mattress  cloth  suit. 

In  France  the  Paillasse,  as  I have 


Why  is  that  managers  and  press 
agents  ask  and  expect  special  indul- 
gence for  a “summer  show?”  Is  danc- 
ing that  is  clumsy  in  winter  graceful 
or  seductive  or  exciting  in  summer? 
Is  singing  that  is  wretched  in  winter  ex- 
cellent in  summer,  or  are  singers  more 
liable  to  sing  false  and  without  skill  ■ 
in  June  than  in  December?  Are  come- | 


buried  bv  Morgan,  and  now  aeeusesi  I dians  not  required  to  be  “as  funny  as 
wealthy  New  York  and  Boston  jhj, eTg^nsepI^ 

connected  with  June  nights? 

Or  do  the  managers  say,  in  effect,) 


men”  of  stealing  his  maps  and  dis- 
covering the  booty,  may  read  like  a 


coursed  in  most  entertaining  fashion  on  j!  cbapter  of  Stevenson,  but  it  is  not  '"A  summer  audience  is  a collection  of, 
the  fate  of  Ottfried  Miiller,  a. deep  Ger-  | ,,  , . t,’  ..f  tb;s  imbeciles;  anything  goes  In  warm 


without  parallel  in  the  life  of  this 
century, 


said,  was  the  same  as  Pagliaccio.  Some- 
times he  wore  a red  checked  suit, 
but  the  genuine  one  was  known  by 
the  colors,  white  and  blue.  He  wore 
blue  stockings,  short  breeches  puffing 
out  A.  la  blouse,  a belted  blouse  and  a 
black  Close-fitting  cap.  This  buffoon 
was  seen  at  shows  of  strolling  mounte- 
banks. He  stood  outside  the  booth  and 
by  his  jests  and  antics  and  grimaces 
strove  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
people,  and  he  told  them  of  the  won- 
ders performed  by  acrobats  within,  of 
the  freaks  exhibited.  Many  of  his  jests 
Ure  preserved.  They  are  often  in  dia- 
logue with  the  proprietor  and  are  gen- 
erally of  vile  indecency.  The  lowest  of 
ifhe  strollers,  he  was  abused  by  them. 

The  Italian  Pagliaccio  is  a species  of 
|:lown,  and  Punchinello  was  never  a 
mere  buffoon.  The  Punch  of  the  puppet 
show  is  a bastard  descendant  of  the 
latter,  but  the  original  type  is  still  seen 
in  Naples,  where  he  wears  a white  cos- 
tume and  a black  mask.  The  original 
type  was  not  necessarily  humpbacked. 
Punchinello  is  a shrewd  fellow;  intel- 
lectual, yet  in  touch  with  the  people; 
cynical;  not  -hesitating  at  murder  if 
he  can  make  by  it;  at  the  same  time  a 
local  satirist,  a dealer  in  gags  and 
quips. 

Pagliacci  is  perhaps  best  translated 
by  “clowns,”  but  the  latter  word  must 
not  be  taken  in  its  restricted,  circus 
sense.  These  strolling  clowns  are  pan- 
tomimists,  singers,  comedians. 

Leoncavallo  tells  us  that  Nedda  is 
the  Colomblna,  the  actress  at  the  fair, 
married  to  Canio,  while  Peppe  js  the 
Arlecchino  in  love  with  her.  But  who  is 
Tonio?  He  is  the  Taddeo,  the  imbecile 
servant  who,  through  his  stupidity  and 
half-awakened  maliciousness,  delights 
in  the  household  rows. 

And  of  these  strolling  players  Canio 
is  the  chief  Pagliaccio. 

» * . 

There  has  been  discussion  here  and 
abroad  as  to  who  should  shout  to  the 
audience  at  the  end  of  Leoncavallo's 
"dramma”  “The  Comedy  is  finished” 
(“La  commedia  6 finita!”) 

In  the  score  the  words  are  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  cbowd  by  Canio,  ‘who, 
as  one  stupified,  lets  the  knife  fall.” 
Mr.  de  Lucia  followed  the  direction  of 
the  librettist. 

When  "Pagliacci”  was  first  sung 
here  by  the  Tavary  Company,  Tonio 
pointed  to  the  dead  bodies  and  utteredl 
the  sentence  in  a mocking  way.  And 
there  is  a report  that  such  was  Leon- 
cavallo’s original  intention.  As  the 
Tonio  began  the  piece  in  explanation,  so 


weather;  a cheap  show  includes  a chcap| 


shonid  W end  t 0Tr8t<“mgWtBa 

that  ho  should  speak  (ho  lino.  1 do  not 
believe  this  story.  (1.)  As  Maurel  was 
(ho  original  Toriio,  and  the  tenor  was 
comparatively  unknown,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  Maurel,  of  all  men.  would  have 
allowed  the  loss  of  a fat  line.  (2.)  As 
Canio  Is  the  Chief  of  the  company,  it 
Is  eminently  proper  that  he  should 
make  the  announcements  to  the  crowd. 
(3.)  The  ghastly  Irony  Is  accentuated  by 
the  speech  when  it  comes  from  Canio's 
mouth.  | 

Music,  a monthly  magazine  published 
n Chicago,  has  a Boston  correspondent 

hose  name  Is  John  Lathrop  Mathews. 

learn  from  an  article  by  him  in  the 
une  number  that  Sousa’s  "El  Capitan” 
[is  a great  artistic  success.  Mr.  Math- 
ews blows  the  horn  of  praise  with  no 
uncertain,  faltering  tone.  Speaking  of 
the  second  act,  Mr.  Mathews  says  from 
the  depths  of  his  experience,  "Informa- 
tion Is  brought  of  the  approach  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  with  the  entire  cast 
on  the  stage  and  the  Introduction  of 
several  pieces  of  brass  as  a military 
band  on  the  stage  the  act  concludes 
with  the  grandest  finale  I have  ever 
heard."  That  this  finale  “is  simply 
immense  and  makes  the  house  wild”  is 
a lamentable  anti-climax.  What  is  the 
fact  that  the  house  is  wild  to  tho  in- 
formation that  Mr.  Mathews  has  never  I 
heard  any  grander  finale? 

And  yet  Mr.  Mathews  has  heard  other 
operas.  He  tells  us  In  the  - — • 

of  the  magazine  that  he  was  present  at 
a performance  of  “The  Huguenots”  at 
the  Castle  Square.  He  speaks  twice  in 
enthusiastic  terms  of  a "Miss  Davis” 
who  sang  the  part  of  Marguerite.  I 
did  not  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
her.  Miss  Diard  was  the  Marguerite  of 
the  first  night.  "The  third  and  final 
act  was  simply  grand.  * » * With  the 
departure  of  the  plotters  * * * came 
a finale  which  I have  seldom  seen 
equaled  in  grand  opera.”  It  was  only 
eclipsed  by  that  finale  in  “El  Capitan.” 
Poor  Meyerbeer!  The  whole  perform- 
ance was  "thoroughly  intelligent  and 
intelligible.”  Mr.  Mathews  goes  still 
further  in  his  eulogy.  “It  was,  in  fact, 
the,  first  time  I have  ever  really  en- 
joyed the  opera,  because  the  first  time  I 
have  understood  it.”  As  you  see,  Mr. 
Mathews  fairly  stutters  and  leaves  out 
words  in  his  enthusiasm. 

"The  next  morning  some  of  the  news- 
papers of  Boston,  which  had  been  full 
of  advice  to  the  company  not  to  at- 
tempt the  work,  slurred  over  the  per- 
formance with  half  a column  of  apolo- 
gies." What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Mathews, 
by  such  a preposterous  statement? 
What  newspaper  counseled  the  mana- 
gers against  the  performance?  What 
newspaper  published  half  a column  of 
apologies? 

Mr.  Mathews's  review  of  the  perform- 
ance of  "The  Huguenots"  is  an  excel- 
lent specimen  of  honey-daubing.  I 
should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  at  any 
time  that  he  had  accepted  the  respon- 
sible position  of  assistant  press  agent 
at  the  Castle  Square.  He  surely  is  of 
a passionate  temperament  and  without 
any  sense  of  values.  But  I fear  that 
Mr.  Sousa  has  already  engaged  him. 

* * * 

Chassaigne’s  "Falka”— or,  to  restore 
the  original  name  of  the  operetta,  “Le 
Droit  d'Ainesse” — was  first  produced 
at  the  NouveautSs,  Jan.  27,  1883.  Miss 
Marguerite  Ugalde  was  the  creator  of 
Falka.  The  first  performance  in  Bos- 
ton was  at  the  Bijou  Theatre  Nov.  10. 
1884.  Bertha  Ricci  was  Falka,  Francis 
Wilson  was  Von  Falbach,  and  Hubert 
Wilke  was  Boleslas.  Others  in  the  cast 
were  Miss  Beecher,  Miss  Samuels,  Miss 
Standish  and  Miss  Leslie,  and  Messrs. 
Maedonough,  Klein,  Maflin  and  G.  Bon- 
iface, Jr. 

Miss  Camille  D'Arviile  sang  the  part 
at  the  Tremont  Theatre  June  25,  ’94. 

Philip  Hale. 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Tsaye  said  of  Pugno,  the  pianist,  in 
Paris:  “I  can  play  only  with  him.” 

The  '‘Consecration  Scene”  from  "Par- 
sifal” has  been  given  in  the  Catalania 
language  at  Barcelona. 

Charles  Tardieu  has  been  decorated 
by  the  King  of  Belgium.  Tardieu, 
strange  to  relate,  is  a music  critic. 

A sign  at  an  exposition  held  at  Nu- 
remberg read  as  follows:  "Munich 

opera  performances  by  telephone  in 
doses  of  5 minutes.” 

V.  J.  Hlawatseh  of  St.  Petersburg 
has  been  invited  to  Nijhni-Novgorod 
to  organize  and  conduct  there  a series 
of  100  popular  orchestral  concerts. 

The  charming  music  of  Antoine 
Bangs  did  rot  save  “Nuit  d’ Amour”  at 
the  Bouffes  Parisiens.  The  libretto  by 
Maxime  Boucheron  is  said  to  be 
wretched. 

There  will  be  an  organ  concert  by 
pupils  of  Miss  Fay  Simmons  in  the 
North  Avenue  Congregational  Church. 
North  Cambridge,  Monday  evenihg. 
Mr.  Shuecker,  harper,  and  the  Tremont 
Male  Quartet  will  assist. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Lowe,  the 
Breslau  conductor,  will  be  allowed  to 
produce  Rubinstein's  sacred  opera, 
“Christus,”  in  Berlin.  There  is  there 
an  old  ordinance  forbidding  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Saviour  on  the  stage. 

The  new  Olympia-Risen  Theatre  in 
Berlin  opened  May  19  with  the  specta- 
cle “The  Orient.”  arranged  by  Bolossy 
Kiralfv.  The  theatre  holds  8000.  There 
are  1000  on  the  stage,  not  to  mention 
the  many  four-legged  animals. 


“Segues  Andalouses,r' ' an  orchestral 
suite  by  Tomils  Rreton,  opera  com- 
poser, was  played  at  a Euterpe  concert, 
conducted  by  young  Gouia  at  Barce- 
lona, early  in  May.  The  movements  are 
Bolero,  Polognitano,  Marcha  y Saeta 
and  Zapateado. 

It  turns  out  that  tho  father  of  Raoul 
Koczalskl,  the  boy  pianist,  is  not  the 
impresario  who  In  his  greed  is  heedless 
of  the  youngster’s  health.  Raoul  was 
born  Jan.  3,  1885,  the  son  of  A1  v.  An- 
tonowltsch  and  Laura  Stanislawa,  nge 
v.  L'&ufer-Koczalski. 

Gustav  Slohr  died  May  18  in  Munich, 
at  the  age  of  59.  He  has  been  a mem- 
ber-serious bass— of  the  Munich  Opera 
since  Sept.  1,  1S81,  and  before  that  date 
he  was  for  a long  time  at  Wiesbaden. 
Many  Americans  will  recall  his  appear- 
ances at  Bayreuth. 

The  Muslkalisches  Wochenblatt  of 
May  28  publishes  an  extended  review  of 
August  Klughardt’s  violin  concerto,  op. 
68,  and  biographical  sketches  and  por- 
traits of  the  famous  Bohemian  String 
Quartet,  Carl  Hoffmann,  Josef  Suk,  Os- 
kar Nedbal  and  Hans  Wihan. 

Vogl.  the  tenor,  has  had  hard  luck 
as  a farmer.  On  his  farm  near  Lake 
Stajnberg  he  devoted  himself  to  all 
kinds  of  pursuits,  even  pisciculture. 
The  dike  of  a big  pond  gave  way,  and 
the  water  did  damage  to  the  extent 
of  $40,000.  which  he  must  reimburse. 
Then,  too,  there  is  the  loss  of  his  fish. 

Philipp  Hiifer's  new  four-act  opera 
“Ingo,”  libretto  by  an  unknown  Berlin 
woman  who  founded  it  on  Freytag’s 
"Ingo  and  Ingabran,"  was  produced  for 
the  first  time  May  21  at  Berlin.  The 
opera  is  well  made,  they  say,  but  with- 
out great  creative  power,  individuality 
or  dramatic  intensity.  And  so  the  suc- 
cess was  eminently  respectable. 

"La  Festa  del  Carro,”  text  and  music 
by  E.  Buongiorno,  translated  into  Ger- 
man ("Das  Erntefest”)  was  produced 
for  the  first  time  on  any  stage  at  the 
Leipzig  Theatre  May  24.  Buongiorno 
lives  in  Dresden.  Bernsdorf  in  the  Sig- 
nale  damns  tho  music  and  wonders  why 
the  management  accepted  such  an  ama- 
teurish werk. 

The  Mgnestrel  says  of  Mira  Heller, 
who  sang  at  a Stojowski  concert  in 
Paris:  “This  young  and  attractive  ar- 

tist made  such  a good  impression  that 
the  audience  insisted  on  supplementary 
songs.”  Either  Miss  Heller  has  im- 
proved mightily  since  she  was  in  Bos- 
ton or  a Parisian  audience  is  easily 
pleased. 

The  Mgnestrel  says  that  Van  Dyck, 
the  tenor,  is  not  now  on  friendly  terms 
with  Cosima  Wagner  and  that  he  may 
never  sing  again  at  Bayreuth.  Next 
year  he  will  begin  his  ninth  season  at 
the  Vienna  opera.  At  the  expiration 
of  the  tenth,  whether  he  be  or  be  not 
re-engaged,  he  will  receive  a pension 
of  about  $3000. 

Oskar  Bie  reviews  Carl  Reinecke's 
"Ueber  die  Beethoven  'schen  Klavier- 
sonaten:"  "I  have  read  and  read,  and  it 
seems  to  me  as  though  I were  again  10 
vears  old  and  the  piano  teacher  sat  next 
me.  He  instructed  me  concerning  this 
appoggiatura  and  that  trill,  but  he  was 
carefully  silent  in  regard  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Sonata.” 

New  works  produced  in  Italy:  "Un 

Curioso  Accidente,”  operetta  by  Giulo 
Cheleschi,  Theatre  Salvini,  Florence; 
"La  Forza  del  Potere,”  vaudeville,  with 
new  music,  by  Filippo  Filippi,  a blind 
man.  Carrare;  "Gilda  e Florindo,” 
words  by  Vacarani  and  Campolonghi, 
music  by  Edgardo  Cassani,  all  students, 
at  Parma,  and  the  "comical  musical 
pleasantry  of  a wretched  kind”  was 
played  by  the  students. 

Wotan’s  mantle  took  fire  lately  at 
Wiesbaden.  A fireman  snatched  it  from 
him  and  Wotan  went  on  with  his  long- 
winded  part.  Nothing  except  Death 
can  stop  an  earnest  Wagnerian  singer. 

The  Aligemeine  Musik-Zeitung,  May 
29-June  5.  .publishes,  for  the  first  time, 
an  interesting  portrait  of  Liszt  in  his 
boyhood;  also  a scherzo  written  in 
early  years;  elaborate  reviews,  with 
thematic  illustrations  of  Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff’s  orchestral  suite,  "Schehera- 
zade;” Richard  Strauss’s  “Don  Juan,” 
a review  of  the  first  performance  of 
RUfer's  new  opera  “Ingo,”  and  a song 
by  Conrad  Ansorge. 

"In  ‘Tannhiiuser’  we  are  pleased  to 
greet  Mr.  Alvarez  remarkably  improved 
since  his  assumption  of  the  part  last 
year,  both  as  actor  and  singer.  Small 
wonder  that  Tannhiiuser  bolted  from 
the  enchanted  groves  of  Venus,  if  the 
goddess  really  appealed  to  him  as  Mdme. 
Adini  does  to  Mr.  Alvarez;  this  may 
be  mythological  vocalism,  but  one  pre- 
fers vastly  a mere  human  emission  of 
voice.  Mdme.  Eames  distils  the  notes 
of  Elizabeth’s  music  with  great  regard 
for  the  estimation  in  which  she  holds 
her  own  abilities,  with,  no  doubt,  great 
satisfaction  to  herself.” London  Ex- 

change. 

Chevalier  Edward  ScovOl,  who  has 
been  in  America  for  the  last  six  months, 
has  returned  to  his  villa  in  Florence. 
He  arranged  a concert  on  board  the 
steamer  on  the  way  home,  at  which  he 
sang  several  operatic  arias,  accompa- 
nied on  the  piano  by  Miss  Cornelia  Sco- 
v$l,  and  $180  were  contributed  in  the 
good  cause  of  charity  by  the  passen- 
gers. M.  Scov&l  has  recently  sustained 
two  severe  losses  in  the  death  of  his 
brother  whilst  in  America,  and  on  his 
arrival  at  Genoa  he  heard  the  news 
of  the  death  of  his  servant,  Giovanni 
Rossi,  who  was  well  known  in  the 

musical  profession.  Giovanni  had  been 
in  the  service  of  Chevalier  ScovOl  for 
many  years  and  was  much  respected. 
He  bequeathed  all  his  savings,  no  in- 
considerable sum,  to  his  master. 

Ouseley's  devotion  to  the  organ,  too, 
we  cannot  but  consider  unfortunate.  It 
is  a fine  instrument,  but  a bad  substi- 
tute for  the  orchestra.  It  has  done 
much  to  injure  musical  development  in 
England.  The  old  violins  and  double- 
basses  of  our  village  churches  were 
doubtless  laughable,  but  did  they  not 
provide  a better  opening  for  local  talent 
than  is  given  nowadays,  when  you  may 
travel  a hundred  miles  and  find  never  a 
rustic,  who  dan  play  the  fiddle?  The  or- 
gan—about  which  there  is,  after  all, 
nothing  essentially  sacred — has  usurped 
llie  monopoly  of  music  in  our  churches 
to  such  an  extent  that  many  worthy 
people  believe  that  to  play  any  other  in- 
strument in  church  would  be  a profana- 


I ion.  And  (unpardonable  CfiencC)  it  nas 
given  birth  to  those  monstrous  (and 
cheap)  imitations  of  itself— the  harmo- 
nium and  the  American  organ,  which  at 
this  day  squeak  and  gibber  unreproved 
in  two-thirds  of  the  churches  of  Eng- 
land.  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

The  name  of  Ambroise  Thomas  is  on 
every  ] t p now  in  Paris,  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  revival  of  Hamlet,  with 
Mdme.  Melba  and  Mr.  Renaud,  but  be- 
cause of  the  just  mentioned  accident; 
for  there  seems  to  be  a kind  of  jettatura 
following  the  production  or  perform- 
ances of  the  works  of  the  late  master. 
Ambroise  Thomas  himself  was  aware 
of  It,  and  so  were  his  interpreters,  and, 
what  is  more,  they  believed  in  it.  Take 
only  tho  fires  at  the  old  Opera  House, 
the  old  Opfira  Oomique,  and  the  The- 
atre des  Arts  at  Rouen.  Hamlet  was 
being  performed  at  the  former  on  the 
very  evening  and  Mignon  at  the  latter, 
and  the  recent  accident  at  the  Op£ra 
happens  just  on  the  eve  of  the  revival 
| of  Hamlet,  while  the  danger  of  a con- 
flagration was  averted  by  the  presence 
; of  mind  of  Mr.  Gailhard,  who  rushed 
to  the  hose  the  moment  he  noticed 
sparks  issuing  from  the  chandelier.  But 
Mr.  Lassalle  will  tell  you  how  each 
time  there  has  been  a reprise  of  Hamlet 
jsome  mishap  befell  him.  On  the  eve 
of  his  performance  of  the  part  at  Covent 
iGarden  ho  was  thrown  out  of  a trap 
land  escaped  death  by  a sheer  miracle. 
A rew  months  later,  in  Paris,  on  a 
similar  occasion,  he  was  nearly  choked 
by  a fish-bone.  Mr.  Maprel’s  season 
of  Hamlet  at  the  Dai  Verme,  some  four 
years  ago,  was  equally  marked  by  a 
series  of  misadventures,  and  when  Am- 
broise Thomas  was  informed  of  the  fact 
he  merely  said,  “Of  course,  my  luck!” 

Sporting  and  Dramatic  News. 

j M.  de  Nevers  chats  agreeably  about 
old  friends:  “ ‘Rigoletto,’  with  Mesdames 
| AlbanI  and  Mantelli  and  Messrs,  de 
! Lucia  and  Ancona,  is  also  only  half  an 
| enjoyment;  to  be  brief,  let  me  say  that 
( if  I never  heard  Mme.  Albani’s  Gilda 
or  Mr.  Ancona’s  Rigoletto  again  no 
tears  would  be  shed  on  that  account. 

1 Both  are  unsulted  to  the  parts,  the 
former  for  reasons  which  need  not  be 
specified,  the  latter  because  the  tragic 
mood  is  not  congenial  either  to  his  his- 
trionic powers  nor  to  his  style  of  sing- 
ing, nor  even  to  the  color  of  his  voice. 
Mr.  Ancona  is  a singer,  and  a very  de- 
lightful one,  above  all,  and  the  ro- 
manza  or  the  aria  is  his  real  demesne; 
his  voice  is  remarkable  not  only  for 
beauty,  but  also  for  a prettiness  of  tim- 
bre, and  do  what  he  may  he  will  never 
lend  its  qualities  to  the  service  of  such 
inflexions  and  gradations  as  are  required 
for  the  proper  interpretation  of  a semi- 
tragic  and  very  declamatory  part. 
Sweetness  is  of  no  avail  in  such  mag- 
nificent passages  as  in  Rigoletto’s  mono- 
logue ’Pari-  siamo,’  or  in  the  scene  with 
the  courtiers  and  al!  that  follows;  and 
everybody  remembers,  I dare  say, 
singers  who,  with  half  of  Mr.  Ancona's 
intensity  of  sound,  without  his  art  of 
singing,  and  with  downright  queer 
voices,  made  infinitely  more  effect  than 
he  did.  Padilla  alone,  of  all  baritones, 
had  every  requisite  for  a complete  in- 
terpretation of  Rigoletto:  an  exquisite 
voice,  a unique  art  of  singing,  remark- 
able dramatic  accent,  exceptional  his- 
trionic powers  and  the  intelligence  of  a 
cultured  gentleman.  And  his  was  the 
best  Rigoletto  anybody  has  seen  these 
last  25  years.  Mr.  de  Lucia  is  heard 
with  sincere  pleasure  in  the  part  of  the 
Duke  of  Mantua,  which  he  acts  to  per- 
fection, and  the  music  of  which  he  sings 
with  rare  elegance  and  finish.  Mme. 
Mantelli  is  so  far  the  most  precious  new 
acquisition  of  Sir  Augustus;  the 
lady’s  voice  came  in  like  a ray  of  sun- 
shine in  the  quartet,  and  how  grate- 
fully was  it  received  by  all  those  who 
have  had  to  put  up  for  years  past  here 
with  the  half-articulated  sounds  of  an- 
other contralto!"  Does  he  mean 
Scalchi? 

Ouseley  began  life  as  a musical 
prodigy.  One  of  his  compositions  at 
three  years  and  a quarter  is  given  by 
Mr.  Sinclair — a charming  streamlet  of 
melody.  He  appears  to  have  written 
correctly  by  instinct,  and  the  accuracy 
of  his  ear  was  throughout  his  life  little 
short  of  astonishing.  When  he  was  4 
years  old  his  father  asked  him  what 
key  a certain  street  band  was  playing 
in.  He  at  once  replied:  "Why,  papa, 

it  is  a kind  of  F.  but  neither  F natural 
nor  F sharp."  A reference  to  the  piano 
proved  this  to  be  correct,  as  the  key  was 
a quarter  of  a tone  too  sharp  for  the 
one.  and  as  much  too  flat  for  the  other. 
Many  instances  of  this  gift  are  given 
by  Mr.  Joyce,  and  also  of  Sir  Fred- 
erick’s musical  memory,  of  which  the 
following,  contributed  by  the  present 
warden  of  St.  Michael’s,  may  be  taken 
as  an  example:  At  Cambridge,  in 

the  year  1861.  I heard  Beethoven's 
Septet  for  the  first  time,  and  on 
my  return  mentioned  the  fact  to 
Sir  Frederick,  who  immediately  went 
to  the  piano  and  commenced  the 
work,  pointing  out  each  instrument 
that  had  any  prominent  part.  He 
played  on  for  20  minutes,  and  then  only 
stopped  from  fatigue.  I told  him  that 
I wondered  that  I had  never  heard  him 
play  it  before.  He  said  that  he 
had  never  done  so — had  not  seen 
It  in  print,  and  only  heard  it  once 
in  his  life,  ten  years  before,  at  Rome. 
With  these  great  natural  gifts— and 
others,  for  we  have  not  dwelt  on  bis 
wonderful  powers  of  improvisation— it 
seems  strange  that  Ouseley  did  not 
make  more  of  a mark  as  a composer. 
This  must  be  attributed  mainly  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  the  son  of  a rich  man 
! and  the  heir  to  a baronetcy.  To  have 
■ suggested  that  such  a person  should 
devote  himself  seriously  to  music  would, 
in  the  twenties  and  thirties,  have  been 
considered  the  advice  of  a lunatic  or 
of  a revolutionist.  It  seems  to  have 
occurred  to  none  of  the  little  boy's  ad- 
miring relations  and  friends  to  provide 
him  with  any  systematic  musical  in- 
struction whatever.  He  taught  himself, 
and  always  retained  something  of  the 
amateur.  His  improvisations  were  re- 
markable for  originality  and  imagina- 
tion, but  when  he  took  his  pen  in  hand 
his  booklearning  checked  the  free  flow 

of  Ideas. Pali  Mall  Gazette. 

These  remarks  of  "M.  de  Nevers”  are 
worth  reading:  "What  is  certain  Is 
there  ought  to  be  an  end  to  all  ecstasies  I 
over  genuine  German  tenors  in  ’Lohen- 
grin,’ since  Mr.  Jean  de  Reszke  has 
taught  us  that  one  can  sing  in  German 
without  letting  the  voice  come  out  in 
jerks  and  howls,  that  the  declaimed 


can  1)4  artlrfiinf...,  ...  . - 

ilium  of  distinctness,  and  a ijjinimuin 
of  guttural,  hissfrtg  mid  grunting  etfort; 

that  It  t«  possible  to  sing  in  German 

without  either  anstossen  or  quarreling 
with  intonation;  in  fine,  that  the  gen- 
eral rules  of  the  art  of  singing  can  bo 
applied  with  Infinite  advantage  to  Wag- 
ner’s specific  claims  upon  the  human 
voice,  and  for  the  major  enjoyment  of 
| Wagner’s  vocal  music.  I daresay  every- 
body lias  thought  bo  ail  along,  and  the 
I remarks  just  formulated  are  given 
| without  the  least  pretension  to  start- 
' ling  discovery  or  even  novelty;  but 
folks  will  often  think  right  and  do 
wrong— like  the.  Athenians — and  it  was 
certainly  wrong  to  accept  with  enthusi- 
asm every  German  singer  singing  Wag- 
ner's operas  in  German  simply  because 
he  was  a German  singer  and  sang 
in  his  own  tongue  and  his  own 
queer  way  the  music  of  a Ger- 
man master.  Having  given  some  proofs 
of  outspoken  opinion  in  this  Journal, 
and  having  kept  free  of  the  contagion 
of  various  tenor-rages  in  our  musical 
press,  I am  particularly  thankful  to 
Messrs.  Jean  and  Edouard  de  Reszke 
for  having  corroborated  with  their  ar- 
tistic effort  all  I ever  had  an  opportuni- 
ty of  saying  on  the  subject.  And  so 
farewell  to  greatness  imported  from 
various  Kaiserllch-Koniglisch-Erz-Her- 
zogllch-Kurfiistlich  and  other  Vater- 
landisch  stages— and  good  riddance. 
The  plan  is  quite  clear  before  artists 
and  managers  alike;  operatic  works 
should  be  performed  in  England  either 
in  the  tongue  to  which  the  music  was 
originally  composed,  or  else  they  should 
be  sung 'in  English.  Messrs,  de  Reszke 
and  Sir  Augustus  Harris  are  too  closely 
associated  in  the  minds  of  all  London 
onera-goers  for  me  to  draw  a demarca- 
tion line  between  an  effort  in  this  direc- 
tion- let  us  take  it  as  mutual  in  initia- 
tive and  support  and  assign  every 
credit  for  results  already  achieved,  and 
to  come  to  these  gentlemen  in  unison. 


UL 


When  God  sends  out  his  company  to  travel 
through  the  stars. 

There  is  every  kind  of  wonder  in  the  show; 
There  is  every  kind  o£  animal  behind  its 
prison  bars; 

With  riders  In  a many-coloured  row. 

The  master  showman.  Time,  has  a strange 
trick  of  rhyme, 

And  the  clown’s  most  ribald  Jest  is  a tear; 
But  the  best  drawing  card  is  the  Wrestler, 
huge  and  hard. 

Who  can  fill  the  tent  at  any  time  of  year. 

Yes,  dazzling  no  doubt  are  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  show  in  Huntington  Ave- 
nue, but  Just  as  a tavern  tune  made  the 
Physician  of  Norwich  contemplate  the 
First  Composer,  so  does  the  wandering 
circus  remind  us  of  the  fixed  Circus 
Maximus,  in  which  Saturn’s  ring  is  a 
minor  merry-go-round  and  the  Great 
Bear  one  of  the  least  interesting  of 
stellar  or  terrestrial  animals. 


They  are  all  in  this  Circus:  William 
II.,  Poultney  Bigelow,  Old  Chimes,  the 
President,  Miss  Eustacia,  Hanna,  de 
Goncourt,  the  Prince  with  his  Persim- 
mon, the  Handel  and  Haydn,  rich  men, 
poor  men,  beggar  men,  thieves.  Mrs. 
Fleming  plays  her  part.  Dr.  Depew 
plays  his.  And  who  knows  whether  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  air  the  blue- 
nosed mandrill  colored  ingeniously  and 
brilliantly  as  to  other  parts  of  his  body 
Is  not  after  ail  the  most  amusing  ani- 
mal? 


Yet  all  within  the  Inclosure  of  this 
circus,  ringmasters,  acrobats,  riders  ™ 
hobbies  and  straddlers  of  awkward 
questions,  clowns  of  high  and  low  de- 
gree watch  the  best  drawing  card— in 
terror  rather  than  in  jealousy  or  envy. 

His  eye  is  on  the  crowd,  and  he  beckons  with 
his  hand. 

With  authoritative  finger,  and  they  come. 
The  rules  of  the  game  they  do  not  under- 
stand. 

But  they  go  as  in  a dream,  and  are  dumb. 
They  would  fain  say  him  Nay,  and  they  look 
the  other  way, 

Till  at  last  to  the  ropes  they  cling. 

But  he  throws  them  one  by  one  till  the  show 
for  them  is  done. 

In  the  blood-red  dust  of  the  ring. 


Gone  is  the  old  Shakspearlan  clown. 
Gone,  did  you  say?  But  there  is  still 
the  discoverer  of  the  cryptogram.  The 
Detroit  doctor  who  proves  so  infallibly 
that  Bacon  wrote  all  the  books  of  the 
Elizabethan  age  is  in  rude  health. 
— 

And  now  in  Huntington  Avenue  ap- 
pear the  “Lady  Clowns.”  They  have 
many  sisters  in  the  Circus  Maximus. 
Young  or  old:  fresh,  entrancing,  odor- 
ous— or  with  wash-leather  face  and 
dubious  hair;  all  watch  the  drawing 
card. 


There’s  none  to  shun  his  challenge,  they 
must  meet  him  soon  or  late, 

And  he  knows  a cunning  trick  for  all 
heels. 


The  King’s  haughty  crow-n  drops  in  jeers 
from  his  pate 

As  the  hold  closes  on  him,  and  he  reels. 

The  burly  and  the  proud,  the  braggarts  of 
the  crowd, 

Every  one  of  them  he  topples  down  in 
thunder. 

His  grip  grows  mild  for  the  dotard  and  the 
child, 

But  alike  they  must  all  go  under. 

There  will  be  shouting  at  St.  Lcul3 
and  Chicago  as  the  politicians  make 
perilous  leaps  from  one  ’ platform  to 
another.  There  are  spectators  that 
watch  eagerly  the  sports  in  Cuba. 
Others  are  interested  chiefly  in  the 
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| Eastern  menagerie,  ana  tney  sooure-j 
the  Armenians  in  their  cage.  The  cor- 
onation of  the  Tsar  was  an  amazing 
spectacular  production,  and  as  in  trag- 
edy low  comedy  enters  as  a relief,  so 
I at  Moscow  tragedy  diversified  the  en-  I 
I tert'alnment.  Some  find  amusement  in 
the  tricks  of  the  silver  men  who  stand 
l near  the  thimbleriggers.  It  costs  onlj; 
a few  cents  to  look  at  Krueger  playing 
with  the  Reform  Committee.  And  yet 
the  poet  Mr.  Roberts  is  right:  the  best 
drawing  card  is  the  Wrestler. 


“Milwaukee  pigeons  visit  cnicago.” 
New  York  pigeons  have  paid  Boston  the 
like  courtesy.  They  were  of  the  breed 
known  as  stool. 


Oh,  many  a mighty  foeman  would  try'  a 
fall  with  him,— 

Persepolis,  and  Babylon,  and  Rome, 
Assyria,  and  Sardis,  they  see  their  fame 
grow  dim. 

As  he  tumbles  In  the  dust  every'  dome. 

At  length  will  come  an  hour  when  the  stars 
shall  feel  his  power, 

And  he  shall  have  his  will  upon  the  sun. 
Ere  we  know  what  he's  about  the  stars  will 
be  put  out. 

And  the  wonder  of  the  show  will  be  undone. 


“Lowell  once  Inquired,  ‘What's  so 
perfect  as  a day  in  June.’  ” Oh,  did  he, 
Mr.  Ingalls?  You  must  have  left  your 
Dictionary  of  Quotations  at  home. 


D.  E.  writes  to  the  Journal:  “Why 

should  not  the  railway  stations  in  Bos- 
ton, under  the  new  system  of  combina- 
tion, be  named  after  the  plan  of  the 
four  great  railway  stations  in  Paris, 
simply  North  Station,  South  Station, 
West  Station.  It  is  important  that  the 
new  names  should  be  as  concise  as  pos- 
sible.” 

Judge  Grant,  in  the  North  Shore 
sketch  published  in  Scribner’s,  thus  in- 
dulges himself  in  a rapier  thrust  at  one 
of  Boston's  most  venerable  and  venerat- 
ed citizens.  The  Judge  is  speaking 
about  Manchester:  “The  eager  pur- 

chaser has  occupied  every  available 
piece  of  shore,  and  in  many  cases  has 
bought  it  from  poetic  but  far-sighted 
Individuals  who  anticipated  the  de- 
mand. It  sometimes  happens  in  this 
wicked  world,  though  perhaps  too  in- 
frequently, that  the  practical  acumen 
of  the  real  estate  speculator  is  put  to 
the  blush  by  the  more  discerning  wis- 
dom of  the  seer.” 


tm~iyoara  01 
Ramsell ! boys,  Ramsell! 

The  captain's  name  was  Taylor! 
Ramsell!  boys,  Ramsell! 
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There  may  be  at  this  moment  the  sight  of 
prancing  political  war-horses  and  the  sound 
of  orators  perspiring  and  the  din  of  nailing! 
platforms.  This  is  all  necessary  and  com- 
mendable. There  are  plenty  to  promote  this 
business,  men  of  strong  lungs  and  large  ex- 
perience. May  not  an  idler  be  pardoned  if 
be  is  more  curious  as  to  the  weather,  the 
Ideal  costume  for  beauty  on  a wheel,  or  the 
piquancy  of  chives  in  a salad? 


It  is  true,  as  chime-enthusiasts  allege, 
that  a Tsar  of  all  the  Russias  was 
passionately  fond  of  bell-ringing.  They 
neglect  to  add  that  Feodor  was  an 

imbecile. 

The  Pioneer  Club  of  London  decided 
by  vote,  after  listening  to  the  argu- 
ments of  Mrs.  Burnett  Smith,  Mrs. 
Norman,  the  Honorable  Coralie  Glyn, 
and  Mrs.  Morgan  Dockrell.  that  modern 
fiction  does  represent  modern  life.  On 
k*!TP3t‘rrrg-  the  news  of  this  decision, 
Messrs.  Hardy,  Mocre,  Gissing  and 
Grant  Allen  began  immediately  the 
writing  of  new  novels. 

They  say  that  cycling  is  no  longer  a 
fashionable  mania  in  London.  “Very 
few  ladies,  of  the  aristocracy  are  to  be 
seen  cycling  in  Hyde  Park  now.  They 
evidently  object  to  the  constant  contact 
with  plebeian  cyclists,  and  so  they  have 
gone  back  to  Rotten  Row,  as  horse  rid-  i 
ing  is  a much  more  exclusive  exercise.”  j 
There  are  advantages  in  not  belonging 
to  the  aristocracy. 


They  say  Mr  . Bliss  Carman— with 
difficulty  we  shake  from  us  the  delusion 
that  this  is  an  assumed  name— de- 
scribed London  as  “utterly  ponderous 
and  massive.”  We  have  a right  to  ex- 
pect more  picturesque  phrases  from 
Mr.  Carman,  who  speaks  here  as  a 
stone-mason,  not  as  a poet. 

When  Mr.  Carman  says  “England 
thunders  on  like  a mastiff  over  egg- 
shells, and  once  in  a while  a country 
in  Africa  is  crushed,”  we  are  again  dis- 
appointed. Does  this  poet  of  fine  frenzy 
believe  for  a moment  that  eggshells 
under  a mastiff  produce  a thunderous 
sound?  As  for  Africa,  there  is  a gener- 
al impression  that  Mr.  Krueger  has  been 
doing  the  crushing. 


The  dissensions  in  the  New  York 
camp  at  St.  Louis  show  that  American 
political  oratory  did  not  die  with  Elijah 
Pogram.  Senator  John  Raines  rose 
like  a tower  and  faced  Mr.  Miller,  the 
gentleman  who  on  a famous  occasion 
“fell  without  the  breastworks,”  and  has 
been  lying  there  ever  since.  "I  hurl 
back,”  said  the  Senator,  "in  the  Herki- 
mer statesman's  teeth  the  statement.” 
Now  this  hurling  back  in  the  teeth  is 
an  athletic  feat  dear  to  excited  poli- 
ticians of  high  and  low  degree.  We 
do  not  know  of  any  instance,  however, 
where  the  teeth  have  been  injured  se- 
riously. This  speaks  volumes  for  the 
thoroughness  of  American  dentistry. 


The  statistician,  who  is  always  with 
us,  has  been  examining  the  longevity 
of  physicians.  In  the  lGth  century  the 
average  physician  blistered,  purged, 
bled  and  drugged  up  to  the  age  of  36 
years  and  5 months.  In  the  17th  he 
was  spared  for  nine  years  longer.  In 
the  18th  he  almost  reached  50.  And 
nowadays  he  kills  for  56  years  7 months 
before  Death  puts  an  end  to  the  rivalry. 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  asks  a question 
that  leaps  to  the  lips  of  many  who  read 
these  statements:  “What,  however, 

would  interest  the  outsider  would  be  to 
know  whether  the  earlier  physicians  j 
died  faster  because  their  patients  were 
fewer,  and  if  so,  the  proportion  of 
patients  that  have  to  die  now  to  en- 
able the  physician  to  live  longer.” 


Now  that  Aubrey  Beardsley  is  dan- 
gerously ill,  men  who  have  sneered  idly 
at  him  and  his  work  begin  to  doff  their 
hats  and  talk  in  solemn  praise.  The 
fact  that  his  genius  has  commercial  | 
value  converted  some  of  the  scornful, 
and  the  prospect  that  there  will  be  a 
rising  market  for  his  illustrations  con- 
vinces others  that  the  young  man  has  ' 
talent.  Of  course  this  word  “talent” 
will  be  modified  for  some  years  by  the 
word  “misdirected.”  It  would  be  fool- 
ish to  expect  immediately  a complete 
turn  about,  an  unconditional  surrender. 


Mr.  Caldwell  Lees  of  Washington  as- 
serts that  “the  Yale  boys  are  sure 
winners.”,  He  examined  them  careful- 
ly on  board  the  Berlin.  “They  were  the 
life  and  zest  of  the  entire  passage. 
There  are  no  finer  gentlemen  on  earth.” 
This  settles  it.  At  the  same  lime  it 
might  be  advisable  for  the  crew  to  take 
at  least  one  trial-spin  at  Henley. 


There  was  a humorist  on  the  Berlin. 
He  writes  that  the  training  of  the  oars- 
men was  in  strict  keeping  with  the 
Yale  spirit,  and  it  was  done  in  “a 
quiet  and  unostentatiou!  manner.” 


The  Back  Bay  does  not  seem  inclined 
to  stand  the  racquets  of  another  club. 


Mr.  W.  J.  Henderson  by  study  of  the 
Meteor  is  convinced  that  her  builder, 
Mr.  Watson,  did  not  make  his  last 
visit  to  America  for  nothing,  and  that 
he  went  away  with  an  established  be- 
lief that  the  Defender  was  a good  boat. 


The  worst  feature  of  Mr.  Beardsley’s 
art  is  the  cheap  stupidity  and  corre- 
sponding arrogance  of  his  imitators. 


“The  Theosophist  crusaders  will  be 
gone  one  year.”  The  time  is  all  too 
short. 


The  Daily  Messenger  comments  sav- 
agely on  the  number  of  . brutal  crimes 
committed  in  Paris  last  month.  It  sug- 
tllis  remedy:  “It  is  a noticeable 

fact  that  a single  execution  in  Paris 
brings  about  a long  lull  in  crime.  The 
newspapers  which  give  long  reports  of 
these  executions,  with  all  the  graphic 
detail  of  an  eye-witness  and  all  the 
vivid  imagination  of  a Parisian  writer, 
are  eagerly  bought  and  read,  where- 
upon the  jealous  husband  decides  to 
beat  his  wife  instead  of  shooting  her, 
and  the  impecunious  man  plans  robbery 
without  murder,  or  even  tries  to  earn 
his  money.  Therefore,  we  invite  M. 
Diebler  to  come  forward  with  his  guillo- 
tine and  persuade  the  Paris  ruffian  to 
retire  again  temporarily  into  private 
life.” 

^ J Ub  * j l>, 
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Let  us  diligently  surfay  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  there  consider  so  many  seely- 
poore  people  as  we  see  toyling,  sweltring 
and  drooping  about  their  businesse,  which 
never  heard  of  Aristotle,  nor  of  Plato,  nor 
ever  knew  what  examples  or  precepts  are. 
From  those  doth  nature  dayly  draw  and  af- 
foerd  us  effects  of  constancy  and  patternes 
of  patience,  more  pure  and  forcible,  titan 
are  those,  we  so  curiously  study— for  in 
schooles. 


So  Campanini  may  reappear  in  opera 
when  Giordano's  "Andrea  Chenier”  is 
produced  in  London.  His  last  appear-  | 
ance  in  that  city  was  about  two  years  | 
ago — or  was  it  three?— when  he  sang 
in  "The  Damnation  of  Faust”  in  such 
a manner  that  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
said  “He  did  not  please  us.”  Various 
causes  have  been  given  for  the  extinc- 
tion of  this  star:  overwork,  too  assidu- 
ous application  to  whisky  and  brandy, 
etc.,  etc.  As  a matter  of  fact  Campanini 
is  a man  past  middle  age,  and,  in  spite 
of  such  melancholy,  exceptions  as  Sims 

Reeves,  youth  is  the  best  friend  of  a | 
tenor.  { 


Speaking  of  volumes  from  Words- 
worth’s library  that  are  to  be  sold  at 
auction,  a writer  says  “It  is  curious 
to  note  that  most  of  the  books  which 
contain  Wordsworth’s  signature  are 
in  some  respects  defective,  and  give 
one  the  impression  of  having  been  bad- 
ly cared  for.”  Dr.  Brown  in  the  first 
series  of  “Spare  Hours"  bore  singular 
testimony  to  this  fact.  According  to 
him,  Wordsworth  was  a borrower,  who 
would  cut  leaves  with  a butter  knife, 
crack  an  egg  on  a folio,  or  defile  a rare 
volume  in  still  more  extraordinary 
fashion. 


The  choir  sang  Sunday  “The  fining 
pot  is  for  silver  and  the  furnace  for 
gold,”  and  the  thoughts  of  the  congre- 
gation wandered  toward  St.  Louis. 


Swift  as  an  Arreau  to  the  mark. 


We  have  been  fond,  very  fond  of  Mr. 
James  L.  Ford.  His  wit  is  nimble,  his 
opinions  are  sane,  his  courage  is  in- 
disputable, he  is  a generous,  kindly 
man.  But  in  an  interview  with  a Lon- 
don bar-maid,  published  in  a New  York 
newspaper,  Mr.  Ford  tells  of  his  drink-  I 
ing  an  "American  cocktail,”  and  con-  ) 
eludes  as  follows:  “ 'It  is  at  least  the 
best  one  that  I have  tasted  in  Eng- 
land,’ I replied,  as  I wiped  my  lips  with 
my  pocket  handkerchief,  for  there  are 
no  bar-towels  in  this  country."  Does 
Mr.  Ford  wipe  his  lips  on  bar-towels 
in  N^w  York?  Let  us  hope  he  did  not 
in  this  instance  speak  by  the  card.  Let 
us  hope  he  does  not  deliberately  add 
himself  to  the  gallery  of  crumbling 
idcls.  Must  all  illusions  be  dispelled? 


Mosquitoes  have  appeared  in  England. 
Perhaps  the  London  newspapers  will 
now  make  allowances  for  us. 


It  is  a Frenchman,  Mr.  Leroy-Beau- 
lleu,  that  asks  this  pertinent  question: 
“Would  it  not  be  an  amazing  infliction 
to  see  the  nineteenth  century  close  with 
this  contrast:  The  great  republic  of  the 
United  States  making  the  blunder  of 
chaining  itself  to  the  silver  standard, 
while  not  only  all  Europe,  but  the  im- 
mense empire  of  Russia,  one-half  Asiat- 
ic, is  on  the  eve  of  adopting  the  single 
gold  standard?” 


Olga  Nethersole’s  Carmen  has  been 
on  exhibition  for  a full  week  now,  and 
not  a dissenting  voice  Is  raised  to  the 
critical  judgment  that  it  is  a humiliat- 
ing and  unworthy  spectacle.  She  was 
■ highly  thought  of,  both  as  a woman  and 
I as  an  actress  of  promise  when  she  left 
here  for  America,  and  this  revelation 
of  where  she  has  landed  in  her  artistic 
career  afflicts  everybody  with  a kind 
of  personal  grief. Harold  Frederic. 

Some  time  ago  a lecture  was  given  in 
Boston  on  sailors'  chanties,  many  of 
which  are  supposed  to  have  come  down 
unaltered  through  generations  of  sea- 
men. Does  any  one  in  this  vicinity 
know  a chantle  that  begins 

Oh!  whisky  is  the  life  of  man! 

Whisky!  Johnnie! 

Oh!  whisky  killed  my  poor  old  dad; 

Whisky  for  my  Johnnie. 

Oh!  whisky  gave  me  a red  nose, 

Whisky!  Johnnie!  j 

Oh!  whisky  made  me  pawn  my  clothes,  f 
Whisky  for  my  Johnnie. 

And  who  was  the  hero  of  the  follow- 
ing song? 

Oh,  poor  Reuben  Ramsell! 

Ramsell!  boys,  Ramsell! 
h,  Ramsell  was  no  sailor, 

Ramsell!  boys,  Ramsell! 


In  Chicago,  literary  circles  are  agi- 
tated, yea  tempest-tossed,  because  a 
distinguished  poet  appeared  at  a for- 
mal dinner  “in  dun  trousers,  a sack 
coat,  and  a blue  shirt.”  Mind  you,  he 
is  not  an  English  lord  or  author  en- 
deavoring to  accommodate  himself  to 
his  seif-conceived  notions  of  Ameri- 
can etiquette.  He  is  an  American  poet, 
whose  indulgence  in  poetic  license 
shocked  refined  Chicagoans.  They  are 
perhaps  too  fastidious  in  that  city. 
We  know  that  some  of  the  most  prom- 
inent townsmen  wear  a dress  coat  at 
breakfast,  and  there  arc  many  who 
regard  “claret  wine  with  sugar”  as 
indispensable  at  dinner. 


On  June  17,  1830,  Mr.  Thomas  Frost 
sent  this  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Horticultural  Society,  England:  "Sir— 
(I  partiekly  wish  the  Satiety  to  be 
'called  to  consider  the  Case  what  fol- 
lows, as  I think  mite  be  maid 
Transaxtionable  in  the  next  Reports:— 
My  wif  had  a Tomb  Cat  that  dyd.  Be- 
ing a torture  Shell  and  a Grate  faverit, 
we  had  Him  berried  in  the  Guardian, 
and  for  the  sake  of  inrichment  of  the 
Mould  I had  the  carks  deposited  under 
the  roots  of  a Gosberry  Bush.  The 
Frute  being  up  till  then  of  the  smooth 
kind.  But  the  next  Seson’s  Frute  after 
the  Cat  was  berried,  the  Gozberris 
was  all  hairy— and  more  Remarkable, 
the  Catpilers  of  the  same  bush  was  All 
of  the  same  hairy  Discription.” 


Mrs.  Ballington  Booth  preaching  in 
Sing  Sing  recalls  Walt  Whitman’s 
“The  Singer  in  Prison.” 

“While  upon  all,  convicts  and  armed  keepers, 
ere  they  stirred, 

(Convict  forgetting  prison,  keeper  his  loaded 
pistol,) 

A hush  and  pause  fell  down,  a wondrous 
minute. 


deep,  half-stifled  sobs,  and  sound  of 

had  men  bow'd,  and  moved  to  weeping, 
And  youth’s  convulsive  breathings,  memories 
-of  home. 

The  mother's  voice  in  lullaby,  the  sister's 
care,  the  happy  childhood, 

The  long-pent  spirit  rous’d  to  reminiscence." 
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me  corruption  of  the  times  we  live  in  is  - 
wrought  by  the  particular  contribution  of, 
every  one  of  us:  some  conferrc  treason  untc 
it,  some  injustice,  other  some  irreliglon,  tyr- 
anny, avarice  and  cruelty;  according  as  they 
are  more  or  lesse  power-full:  the  weaker  sort! 
whereqf  I am  one,  imparte  foolishnesse,  vani- 
ty and  idlenesse  unto  it.  It  seemeth  to  bee 
the  season  of  vaine  things;  when  the  dom- 
ageable  presse  us.  I-n  a time,  where  to  doe  I 
evill  is  common:  To  doe  nothing  profitable, 

is  in  a manner  commendable. 


Even  the  brass  band  at  St.  Louis  felt 
the  force  of  Massachusetts’  argument 
and  'played  “Her  Golden  Hair  Was 
Hanging  Down  Her  Back.” 


"Silver  Threads  Among  the  Gold” 
would  have  appealed  to  the  convention 

as  a whole.  

Mr.  Mumford  is  indeed  more  than  an 
ordinary  coach,  and  there  can  be  no  ex- 
cuse for  Harvard  this  season.  “He  tu- 
tors one  man  in  history,  he  talks  base 
ball  with  another;  every  one  respects 
and  honors  him;  he  has  become  a close, 
adviser  of  every  member  in  regard  to 
every  little  detail.”  Thus,  if  the  stroke 
Is  discouraged,  Mr.  Mumford,  no  doubt, 
gives  hirn  curious  information  concern- 
ing the  battle  of  Marathon.  If  the  din- 
ner excites  suspicion,  Mr.  Mumford 
guides  the  conversation  toward  made 
ties  or  draws  a Plutarchian  parallel  be- 
tween William  Hazlitt  and  Hamilton 
W.  Mabie.  At  night  he  discourses  pleas- 
ingly on  the  wonders  of  the  heavens, 
and  before  daybreak  he  gives  a surpris- 
ingly good  imitation  of  the  early  village 
cock.  No  wonder  “he  has  won  the 
hearts  of  all  the  men.”  What  is  one- 
sided Cook  to  versatile  Mumford? 


It  Is  a pity  that  there  were  none  of 
the  survivors  of  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill  In  the  processions  yesterday.  We 
saw  one — he  was  old  enough  to  have 
watched  the  whites  of  British  eyes — 
sitting  on  the  steps  of  the  Arlington 
Street  Church.  We  tried  to  gain  from 
him  an  exclusive  account  of  the  famous 
battle,  as  he  was  a-eating  a cold  sau- 
sage: but  he  was  as  deaf  as  the  stone 
on  which  he  sat,  and  he  shook  his  head 
at  the  mention  of  Prescott,  Warren 
and  Israel  Putnam. 


We  are  pained  to  see  references  to 
the  "Rev.  Rabbi  Sale.” 


The  Rev.  S.  P.  Hershey  and  the  ris- 
ing young  infidel,  Mr.  R.  Ingersoll,  are 
still  disputing  over  the  late  Thomas 
Paine.  Let  them  submit  to  the  sweet 
influence  of  ■ song.  Let  them  sing  to- 
gether the  refrain  that  fell  from  the 
lips  of  mocking  boys  who  followed  at 
the  heels  of  the  pamphleteer: 

“Tom  Paine  has  come  from  far.  from  far. 
His  nose  is  like  a blazing  star.” 

“Why  doesn’t  the  Castle  Square 
Theatre  try  'The  Beggar’s  Opera?'  ” 
asks  the  Transcript.  You  forget,  neigh- 
bor, the  existence  of  the  Watch  and 
Ward  Society.  And  did  not  Dr.  John- 
son say  of  Gay’s  work,  “There  is  in  it 
such  a labefaction  of  all  principles  as 
to  be  injurious  to  morality?”  Would 
not  the  tunes  seem  hopelessly  old- 
fashioned?  And  where  in  Boston  are 
successors  to  Lavinia  Fenton  as  Polly, 
and  Thomas  Walker  as  Macheath?  j 
“The  Beggar's  Opera”  was  sung  In  [ 
this  country  by  the  Pyne  and  Harrison 
troupe  in  1854  and  1855. 


“Calcutta”  writes  to  the  Journal  as 
follows:  "Let  me  answer  D.  E.’s  query 
about  the  names  best  adapted  to  the 
three  ndw  railway  stations.  'Northern 
Station  is  already  in  local  use;  it  is 
quite  as  descriptive  as  ‘North  Station' 
and  more  euphonious.  'Southern  Sta- 
tion' follows  for  the  Summer  Streei 
station  as  its  natural  distinctive  title, 
and  for  the  same  reasons.  The  Dart- 
mouth Street  station  is  for  local  ac- 
commodation only,  and  is  not  a union 
station  except  for  two  of  the  four 
roads  running  otit  of  the  Southern.  It 
should  be  called  either  ‘Park  Square’  or 
‘Dartmouth  Street,*  according  to  its 
final  location  and  frontage.” 

Although  the  delegate  of  the  Arme- 
nians will  plead  here  for  charity,  he  is 
not  a dead  Beet.  On  the  contrary,  his 
first  name  is  Agar. 


Self-denial  has  been  from  the  be- 
ginning a marked  characteristic  of  the 
New  Englander.  Many  men  this  week 
give  up  working  without  a murmur  to 
take  their  boys— fine  little  fellows— to 
the  circus. 


We  add  to  the  large  list  of  record- 
breakers  the  name  of  Mr.  Michel,  the 
organizer  of  the  Peddler’s  Union  in 
New  York.  During  seven  years  he  left 
his  wife  22  times  and  was  reconciled  21 
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Inf?  to  note  ffiat  for  T.!  year 
Michel  was  “an  advocate  of  the  rights 


of  the  oppressed.” 


Here  is  an  example  of  red-tape. 
President  Wyckoff,  after  he  was  shot 
In  the  Bank  of  New  Amsterdam,  was 
4 alien  to  a hospital.  His  family  phy- 
sician and  a physician  who  accom- 
panied Mr.  Wyckoff  to  the  hos- 
pital were  anxious  to  operate 
Immediately.  The  house  surgeon 
■would  not  allow  the  operation 
unless  a Dr.  Hartley  of  the  hospital 
s iff  was  present.  This  doctor  was 
summoned.  “Several  hours  elapsed 
and  Dr.  Hartley  had  not  arrived.” 
A g vernor  of  the  hospital  called  to 
in/p.  e after  Mr.  Wyckoff.  The  facts 
wcv^  laid  before  him  and  he  gave  the 
hospital  surgeon  the  desired  permis- 
sion to  operate,  although  Dr.  Hartley 
had  not  arrived.  “At  G P.  M.  the  opera- 
| tion  was  begun.” 


Mr.  Alfred  Henry  Lewis,  who  writes 
with  the  aid  of  a polychromatic  axe,  re- 
marks in  a tine  burst,  “It  is  pleasant 
and  easy  for  the  East  to  come  from  its 
baths  and  its  gardens,  its  games  and  its 
houses  of  marble  and  gilt,  to  idle  about 
the  forum  and  malign  the  West.”  This 
is  dazzling  rhetoric,  but  let  us  examine 
the  sentence  through  smoked  glass. 
Does  Mr.  Lewis  maintain  seriously  that 
Westerners  are  without  ba.ths?  As  for 
gardens,  why,  St.  Louis  alone  is  chock- 
full  of  them,  and  the  beer  is  known 
favorably  throughout  the  land.  The 
games  of  the  West  have  long  been  cele- 
brated. They  are  base  ball,  three  card 
monte,  poker,  etc.,  and  in  California 
“sinful  games”  have  flourished  since 
’49.  It  is  true  that  the  Manhattan  Club 
In  New  York  is  of  marble,  and,  we  under- 
stand there  is  a marble  villa  in  New- 
port; but  “houses  of  gilt”  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  East — on  the  contrary,  the 
gilt  houses  of  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and 
other  Western  towns  are  said  tb  be 
Heliogabalian  in  luxurious  appoint- 
ments. We  fear  Mr.  Lewis  writes  in  the 
air.  He  should  keep  at  least  one  foot 
on  earth. 


Nor  is  Mr.  Lewis  happy  in  speaking 
of  the  silver  people  as  "the  Swiss  of 
America.”  The  Swiss  were  for  years 
the  hired  soldiery  of  European  rulers. 
They  fought  in  the  service  of  the  high- 
est bidder. 


While  a thief  was  running  away  with 
the  cash  box  of  a Court  Street  restau- 
rant, and  while  the  female  cashier  was 
shrieking  at  the  top  of  her  voice,  “half 
a dozen  men,  who  sat  eating  at  the 
counter,  calmly  watched”  the  proceed- 
ings. They  were  philosophers.  They 
did  not  wish  to  increase  the  din.  They 
knew  that  violent  exercise  at  the  mo- 
ment would  impair  digestion.  They 
were  reasonably  sure  that  if  they  got 
down  from  their  perches  they  would 
find  neither  the  remainder  of  their  food 
nor  vacant  perches  on  their  return. 
They  were  shrewd,  sane  men,  the  stuff 
of  which  great  republics  are  made, 


Mr.  Grosvenor  of  Ohio  called  Mr. 
Cuney  of  Texas  “the  biggest  scoundrel 
who  ever  walked  the  earth.”  There  are 
other  candidates  for  this  honor.  Mr. 
Grosvenor  merely  named  his  choice. 


The  Rev.  Obadiah  B.  Graves  called 
on  us  yesterday  and  stayed  two  hours. 
In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  dis- 
cussed the  St.  Louis  convention  and  in- 
cidentally dropped  into  the  classics  (for 
In  his  spare  time  the  gaunt  and  learned 
man  tutors  sons  of  the  rich  at  a high 
price).  "It  is  surprising,”  he  said,  or 
rather  declaimed,  “that  Senator  Lodge, 
who  has  enjoyed  the  inestimable  ad- 
vantages of  a collegiate  education,  did 
not  quote  in  his  advocacy  of  a gold 
plank  a famous  line  from  Juvenal.  The 
line  is  in  the  sixth  book,  which,  while 
it  is  not  to  be  commended  to  those  who 
have  not  reached  the  years  of  discre- 
tion, nevertheless  abounds  in  noble 
though  pagan  sentiments.  Having  ex- 
tolled the  glories  of  the  golden  age,  the 
Roman  satirist  then  adds: 

“ ‘Viderunt  primos  argentea  saecula  mae- 
chos.’  ” 


I And  when  shall  I come  unto  an  end  of  rep- 
fjlresenting  a contlnuall  agitation  or  uncessant 
J alteration  of  my  thoughts,  what  subject  so- 
lever  they  happen  upon;  since  Diomedes  filled 
jr  six  thousand  bookes  only  with  the  subject,  of 
Grammar?  What  is  idle  babling  like  to  pro- 
duce, since  the  faltring  and  liberty  of  the 
tongue  hath  stuff  dhe  world  with  so  horrible 
a multitude  of  volumes?  So  many  words 
onely  for  words.  Oh.  Pythagoras,  why  didst 
not  thou  conjure  this  tempest? 


We  regret  to  learn  that  Mr.  J.  J. 
Riley  is  in  trouble.  It  is  said  that  he 
likes  to  eat  in  restaurants,  but  has  a 
prejudice  of  long  standing  against  pay- 
ing for  what  he  eats.  Is  this  the  John 
James  Riley  who  was  kissed  by  Florrie 
West  "before  he  went  home?”  If  it  is, 
he  was  not  worthy  of  the  honor. 


In  a eulogy  of  Gelett  Burgess  the 
Transcript  draws  a melancholy  picture 
of  what  will  happen  to  that  fantastical 
humorist  if  he  moves  to  Gotham;  “The 
booktasters  will  be  singing  of  him,  as 
Browning  did  of  Waring: 

Just  for  a handful  of  silver  he  left  us— 

Just  for  a ribbon  to  stick  in  his  coat!” 


clM  , , f Waring!”  And 
j this  in  Boston,  where  a Browning  So- 
ciety censures  gifted  readers  who  dare 
to  snicker  before  the  benediction  is 
pronounced!  The  Transcript  evidently 
confounds  “The  Lost  Leader”  with 
Browning’s  friend  Waring,  or  possibly 
the  celebrated  scavenger  of  New  York. 


An  expurgated  edition  of  Poe's  tales  is 
preparing.  “The  “Gold  Bug”  will  be 
omitted,  and  the  volume  will  be  dedi- 
cated to  Senator  Teller  and  his  friends. 


Mr.  Amos  J.  Cummings  spoke  quite 
a piece  about  Mr.  Frank  H.  Jones,  First 
Assistant  Postmaster  General  Jones. 
There  are  men  in  Boston  who  remember 
Mr.  Jones  when  lie  was  at  Yale  in  the 
class  of  ’75.  He  was  then  a large, 
smooth-faced,  red-cheeked,  black- 
haired, amiable  young  fellow.  He  was 
not  distinguished  In  studies  or  athlet- 
ics; hut  he  was  one  of  the  first  tenors 
of  the  glee  club,  and  he  displayed  con- 
siderable skill  in  pulling  wires  for  col- 
lege social  honors. 


The  news  is  telegraphed  from  St. 
Louis  that  Mr.  Christopher  L.  Magee 
wears  a Panama  hat.  He  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated and  envied.  A clubman  in 
this  town  sakl  the  other  day  that  he 
should  believe  he  was  really  rich  when 
he  could  afford  a pair  of  suspenders 
for  each  pair  of  trousers.  (This  reminds 
us  of  Lennox's  gag  in  “Prince  Pro 
Tern”:  “I  wish  I had  a dollar  for  every 
bottle  of  champagne  I’ve  drunk  in  my 
life.  I’d  have  just  $2.”)  Our  own  idea 
of  a wealthy  person  is  the  ability  to 
wear  a Panama  hat  and  a suit  of 
yellow  nankeen  in  summer.  There  was 
a time  when  yellow  nankeen  was  as 
common  as  bicycles  are  now.  Such 
suits  to  boyish  imagination  in  a coun- 
try town  suggested  rich  uncles  from  the 
East,  thoughtful  elephants,  and  curious- 
ly carved  chessmen.  What  has  become 
of  nankeen?  Is  the  manufacture  a lost 
art? 


To  “Democrat:”  No,  monopolies  were 
not  Invented  by  the  Republican  Party,  as 
you  allege.  In  the  15th  century  Olivier 
Malliard  thundered  against  the  monopo- 
lists of  his  day:  ’’Those  monopolists 

that  cut  the  throat  of  the  poor  people.” 
And  Henri  Estienne,  commenting  on 
this  reproach,  adds:  ”It  is  necessary 
to  understand  a monopoly  to  be  the 
fashion  of  doing  that  some  have;  get- 
ting into  their  hands  all  the  merchan- 
dise which  arrives  at  the  place  they 
Inhabit,  of  whatever  sort  it  may  be, 
and  then  selling  it  at  their  own  price, 
whether  it  be  reasonable  or  unreason- 
able.” If  we  are  not  mistaken,  there 
were  monopolists  in  grain  centuries  ago 
in  Egypt— see  Genesis. 


It  was  on  the  20th  of  June,  187G,  that 
Mr.  Patln,  a Frenchman  of  bizarre 
originality,  told  his  wife  he  would  not 
accompany  her  to  the  country,  althougu 
she  was  passionately  fond  of  it.  He 
gave  this  as  a sufficient  reason:  “The 
trees  throw  off  carbonic  gas,  and  I 
should  be  asphyxiated.” 


And  it  was  on  the  20th  of  June,  1864, 
that  Gautier  and  Salnt-Beuve  were 
discussing  Heine.  “A  man  of  extraor- 
dinary beat  ty,”  said  Gautier;  “Apollo 
with  a dash  of  Mephistopheles.”  “But 
I don’t  see  how  you  can  speak  of  him,” 
said  Salnt-Beuve;  “a  contemptible  bel- 
low, who  pumped  you  for  newspaper 
copy,  a wretch  who  mangled  his 
friends.”  “Pardon  me,”  replied  Gau- 
tier, “I  was  his  intimate  friend,  and  he 
always  praised  me.  He  made  ill- 
natured  remarks  only  about  people 
whose  talent  he  did  not  esteem.” 


June  15  Mr.  de  St.  Alary  fought  a 
duel  in  Paris  and  was  wounded.  June 
16  ho  saw  his  colt  Arlequin  win,  at 
Ascot.  We  do  not  know  what  they 
call  Mr.  de  St.  Alary  in  French,  but 
in  English  he  appears  to  be  “a  dead 
game  sport.” 


N.  H.  A.  would  like  an  answer  to  this 
question:  “Where  is  the  old  song  to 

be  found  that  begins— 


“Shepherds,  I have  lost  my  love; 

Have  you  seen  my  Anna? 

Pride  of  every  shady  grove 

Upon  the  banks  of  Banna.” 
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They  say  that  a noble  duke,  very 
rich,  and  madly  in  love  with  an  operetta 
singer,  is  organizing  in  Munich  a com- 
pany which  he  will  manage.  All  Euro- 
pean cities  are  to  be  visited,  that  his 
bright,  particular  star  may  shine. 
“Operettas  will  be  produced  with  a 
Splendor  hitherto  unknown.”  The  “an- 
gel” is  a cosmopolitan  type.  If  the. 


To  divert  the  inclination  of  vulgar  reports, 
Alcibiades  cut  off  his  faire  dogs  eares  and 
taile,  and  so  drove  him  into  the  market  place; 
that  giving  this  subject  of  prattle  to  the 
people,  they  might  not  meddle  with  his  other 
actions. 


duke  would  write  to  Mr.  Fairbank  of 
Chicago  he  might  hear  of  something 
to  his  advantage. 


Mr.  Baldwin  of  Council  Bluffs  should 
not  have  admitted  that  Senator  Allison 
is  in  the  habit  of  “unsphering  culminat- 
ing stars.”  A man  who  will  deliberate- 
ly unsphere  stars,  whether  they  are 
culminating  or  waning,  is  capable  of 
anything.  He  is  not  content  with  the 
earth;  he  must  needs  lay  violent  hands 
on  the  solar  system. 


He  accepted  the  bet.  For  a period  of 
one  month  he  agreed  to  read  all  the 
petit  journaux  published  within  that 
time.  That  was  last  Monday.  Funeral 
on  Friday  at  2 P.  M.  Please  omit  flow- 
ers.  Whims. 


A Harvard  graduate  charges  Mr. Will- 
iam C. Whitney  with  being  “conspicuous 
among  that  amusing  company  of  mid- 
dle-aged alumni  of  Yale  that  believe 
they  best  testify  their  affection  for 
their  college  by  assiduous  attendance  at 
its  contests  on  field  and  water.”  Yes, 
Mr.  Whitney  and  other  Yale  men  en- 
joy intercollegiate  sports  just  as  ma- 
ture or  white-haired  Englishmen  watch 
tlta  pluck  and  wind  of  their  university. 
They  are  “amusing;”  it  must  be  added 
that  they  have  also  been  hugely  amused 
of  late  years. 


ABOUT  MUSIC. 


A Word  About  Boccaccios 
of  the  Last  16  Years. 


How  Mr.  Runciman  Is  Enjoying 
the  Opera  in  London. 


Miss  Pauline  Speeker  of  Nutley  has 
disappeared.  She  told  Nellie  Simpson  j 


If  she  could  not  have  lots  of  clothes 
she  would  rather  be  dead.  The  story 
that  she  has  joined  a variety  troupe 
seems,  therefore,  improbable. 


Here  is  the  criticism  of  “M.  de  Nevers” 
on  the  debut  of  an  American  singer  at 
Covent  Garden:  “Mdme.  d’Alma,  the 

latest  Santuzza  of  Sir  Augustus,  hails 
from  U.  S.  A.,  which,  according  to  all 
reports,  is  a very  fine  and  large  coun-  | 
try;  and  I am  told  the  lady  sang  lately 
in  Milan,  a city  in  which  there  is  a fa- 
mous cathedral  and  a celebrated  gal- 
leria; also,  there  are  some  theatres  in 
which  it  is  easier  to  please  than  at  Co- 
vent Garden.” 


Why  is  it  that  a man  when  he  talks 
glibly  and  at  length  is  said  to  talk  “a 
blue  streak?”  The  phrase  does  not  dis- 
criminate. When  a man  is  down  on  his 
luck  or  melancholy  he  is  blue,  but  he 
does  not  then,  as  a rule,  talk  a blue 
streak.  The  jealous  person  talks  a green 
Streak.  The  furious  one  is  furious  in  a 
Ted  streak,  just  as  the  murderer  sees 
everything  red.  Are  not  many  politi- 
cians in  the  habit  of  talking  a yellow 
streak?  Again  we  ask,  why  blue 
streak?  It  is  a curious  fact,  by  the 
way,  that  the  term  “blue”  enters  freely 
into  the  slang  of  several  nations. 


It  was  in  June,  1861,  that  the  dog  cart 
of  Ponson  du  Terrail  excited  the  envy 
of  his  literary  colleagues  in  Paris.  Yet 
this  novelist  did  not  prescribe  prepos- 
terously to  himself,  for  he  said  one  day 
to  the  publisher  of  a newspaper,  “If  you 
really  think  I am  boring  your  readers 
tell  me  three  feuilletons  in  advance, 
and  I’ll  wind  up  my  story  in  one  num- 
ber.” 


Notes  and  Comments  on  Pieces, 
Singers  and  Players. 


“Boccaccio,”  which  will  be  given  at  the 
Castle  Square  this  week,  is  an  operetta 
familiar  to  Bostonians,  and  yet  the 
story  of  its  birth  is  not  a twice-told  tale. 

The  libretto  of  “Boccaccio”  was  given 
to  SuppC  in  the  summer  of  1878.  He 
took  it  with  him  to  Gars,  and  promised 
that  the  music  would  be  ready  by  fall. 
But  he  fell  to  gardening.  He  raised 
roses,  and  he  busied  himself  about  his 
asparagus.  The  summer  was  over  and 
SuppC  was  obliged  to  return  to  Vienna. 
He  went  to  the  Carl  Theatre,  where  he 
was  conductor,  and  the  first1  question 
was  “How’s  ‘Boccaccio?’  Tomorrow 
you  had  better  play  to  us  the  numbers 
that  are  ready.”  Suppfe  hemmed  and 
hawed;  he  spoke  of  sketches.  He 
finally  took  the  questioner  under  the 
great  clock  of  the  theatre,  and  whis- 
pered, “My  dear  fellow,  I haven’t  writ- 
ten a note.” 

But  “Boccaccio”  was  produced  at  the 
Carl  Theatre  Feb.  1,  1879,  and  with 
enormous  success.  No  cme  had  assisted 
SuppC;  he  had  composed  everything  in 
it  and  had  orchestrated  it  himself. 

Near  his  Villa  Sophienheim  at  Gars 
was  an  arbor  named  by  him  Fiametta- 
Boccaccio.  just  as  there  were  a Kant- 
scukoff-Grotto  and  a Juaunita  Alley. 

It  is  a curious  fact  that  Suppe  called 
"Boccaccio”  a "Komische  Oper,”  while 
he  called  “Fatinitza”  an  “Operette.” 
"Boccaccio”  is  the  21st  of  Suppg’s  operas 
in  chronological  order,  and  from  1841  to 
1879  he  wrote  the  music  for  170  vaude- 
villes. spectacles  and  farces. 


"Boccaccio"  was  first  produced  in 
Boston  as  an  adaptation.  Mr.  Dexter 
Smith  arranged  the  libretto  of  Zell  and 
GenCe  to  suit  the  prudery  of  Boston- 
ians, and  he  entitled  the  adaptation 
"The  Prince  of  Palermo,  or  the  Stu- 
dents of  Florence.”  This  expurgated, 
deodorized  version  was  calculated  to 
meet  with  the  approval  of  “any  audi- 
ence of  ladles  and  gentlemen,”  to  quote 
j the  language  used  by  a reviewer  of 
that  day.  The  piece  was  performed  at 
the  Boston  Theatre  May  10.  1880,  by  the 
Ideal  Opera  Company,  and  the  cast  was 
as  follows: 

Boccaccio Adelaide  PMllipps 

I.eonetto Mathilde  Philllpps 

Pietro Tom  Karl 

Lotterlnghl W.  H.  Fessenden 

Lambertuoclo H.  C.  Barnat.ee 

Realza a.  Frr.ilunorbam 

, !•  lametta Mary  Beebe 

Beatrice Geraldine  Tllnv-r 

Isabella Florence  Durant 

Peronella Lizzie  Burton 

Fresco H.  E.  Dlxey 

May  9,  1881,  "Boccaccio"  was  per- 
formed at  the  Boston  Theatre  by  a 

company  that  Included  Jeannie  Win- 

ston (Mrs.  A.  H.  Bell),  Janet  Edmond- 
son, Rose  Leighton  (Peronella),  W.  Mac- 
rery  and  Messrs.  Hogan,  Ryse  and 
Bell. 

Nov.  22,  1881,  the  operetta  was  per- 
formed at  the  Gaiety.  Emeiie  Melville  I 

was  Boccaccio,  and  Lillie  Post,  Elmo,  j 
Dolaro,  Messrs,  Macrery,  Freeman, 
Passelli  and  Henderson  were  in  the  cast. 

In  ’83  it  was  performed  here  by  French 
companies.  Miss  Fouquet  was  Boc- 
caccio at  the  Park,  and  Th5o  at  the 
Globe.  In,  ’88  Mathilde  Cotrelly  was 
Boccacio  at  the  Park,  and  I believe  she 
created  the  part  in  this  country  at  the 
Thalia,  New  York,  in  the  spring  of  1880. 
Marie  Geistinger,  who  first  sang  the 
I Part  at  her  farewell  appearance  in 
Vienna,  appeared  as  Boccaccio  in  New 
York,  Jan.  13,  1881. 

There  have  been  other  Boccaccios 
here,  as  Irene  Murphy  at  the  Bowdoin 
Square  (1893),  Susie  Kirwin  at  the  Grand 
Opera  House,  and  Louise  Eissing  at  the  i 
Castle  Square,  May  13,  1895.  Marion 
Manola  has  played  both  Boccaccio  and 
Fiametta  here. 


The  American  Guild  of  Organists  has 
issued  a prospectus  which  proclaims 
that  Founders  of  the  Guild  may  affix  to 
their  names  the  letters  A.  G.  O.;  fel- 
lows may  affix  to  their  names  the  let- 
ters F.  A.  G.  O.;  associates  may  affix 
to  their  names  the  letters  A.  A.  G.  O. 

Such  decorative  permission  will  un- 
doubtedly “advance  the  character  of 
church  music  and  the  standing,  facili- 
ties and  musical  education  of  church 
organists.” 


An  unusual  and  interesting  concert 
was  organized  by  Gevaert  at  the  Brus- 
sels Conservatory  May  25.  The  emi- 
nent director  invited  the  Philological 
Society  to  a lecture  on  Greek  music, 
with  illustrations.  Ancient  instruments 
were  used,  genuine,  or  more  or  less  re- 
constructed by  Victor  Mahillon  after 
the  patterns  of  the  originals.  Thus  Miss 
Lunssens  played  on  the  cithara,  in  the 
hypo-dorian  mode,  a series  of  exercises 
and  little  airs  taken  from  an  anony- 
mous treatise  of  the  time  of  the  Roman 
Empire;  the  airs  might  be  mistaken  for 
the  little  tunes  in  modern  piano  meth- 
ods. Mr.  Dlsy  sang  a “Hymn  to  the 
Muse,”  in  the  dorian  mode,  and  a 
“Hymn  to  Nemesis,”  in  the  hypo- 
phrygian  mode,  both  of  the  second 
century  after  Christ;  he  also  sang  the 
I celebrated  “Hymn  to  Apollo,”  with  the 
| acompaniment  of  the  cithara,  estab- 
lished by  Gevaert,  and  not  the  version 
utterly  upset  by  Reinach.  Mr.  Ponceiet 
played  on  a spondaic  tibia  a funeral 
song  in  the  syntono-lydian  mode,  and 
on  a double  aulos  a synaulie  in  the 
Phrygian  mode.  Mr.  Seha  sounded  brill- 
iant Roman  fanfares  (Trochaeum  and 
Classicum)  on  a huge  buccina. 

The  performers  were  clothed  in  cos- 
tumes of  the  period,  so  anxious  was 
Gevaert  for  local  color.  Unfortunately 
Miss  Lunssens,  who  is  near-sighted, 
was  obliged  to  wear  spectacles,  which 
clashed  with  her  white  chlamys. 


The  Journal  published  lately  a very 
eulogistic  London  review  of  “Fra 
Diavolo”  as  given  at  the  Covent  Gar- 
den. But  Mr.  L.  Schlesinger,  the  Lon- 
don correspondent  of  the  MCnestrel, 
saw  the  show  with  different  eyes.  His 
remarks  are  worth  quoting;  “ ’Fra 
Diavolo'  interpreted  by  grand  opera 
singers,  burdened  by  recitatives,  and 
with  an  orchestra  of  100,  resembles  a 
water-color  looked  at  through  a magni- 
fying glass;  the  detail  is  thickened  and 
the  ensemble  is  enfeebled.  The  spruce 
masterpiece  of  Auber  loses  its  perfume 
and  freshness  in  the  immense  building; 
it  is  not  at  ease.  Mr.  de  Lucia  is  an  ex- 
cellent singer,  but  he  has  neither  the 
kind  of  voice  nor  the  bearing  that  the 
part  demands.  The  character  and  the 
movement  of  the  numbers  are  alike  dis- 
torted by  him.  The  bass  Bispham  (Lord 
Rocburg)  does  not  strike  the  keynote  of 
the  part,  and  he  seemed  to  be  experi- 
menting. Miss  Marie  Engle  sang  the 
part  of  Zerlina  in  most  agreeable  fash- 
ion. Her  voice  is  fresh,  true,  well 
placed,  and  her  technique  is  irreproach- 
able. If  she  had  displayed  a little 
warmth,  her  performance  would  have 
been  remarkable.  Messrs.  Pinl-Corsi 
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I and  Arimondi  as  the  bandits,  bore  oft 
the  honors  of  the  evening-.  Thdir  im- 
personation was  a model  of  ljvric  buf- 
foonery,  such  as  has  been  bequeathed 
to  us  by  the  most  celebrated  buffos 
of  the  old  Italian  opera.  The  orchestra 
conducted  by  Mr.  Bevlgnani  dealt  con- 
fusedly with  the  delicate  and  ever  fresh 
music  of  Auber.” 

* , 

Mr.  Runciman  of  the  Saturday  Re- 
view is  having  a beautiful  time  at  Cov- 
ent Garden. 

“On  last  Tuesday  evening  (June  2) 
Edouard  de  Reszke,  Marie  Engle  and 
a number  of  supers  sang  the  poverty- 

stricken  strains  of  Flotow’s  ‘Martha’ 
to  a jeering  house.  There  should  be  no 
mistake  made  about  this,  especially  by 
Sir  Augustus  Harris.  Fashion  keeps 
Covent  Garden  alive,  and  fashion  is 
not  peculiarly  nice  in  its  art  tastes;  but  | 
even  fashion  will  be  found  to  draw  the  I 
line  at  Flotow.  With  the  exception  of  i 
a few  people  who  died  20  years  ago, 
and  whose  tastes  have  not  been  im- 
proved by  a period  of  wandering  about  ' 
the  world  in  a state  of  decease,  no  one 
wants  ’Martha;’  and  if  Sir  Augustus 
Harris  desires  eventually  to  ruin  his 
enterprise  there  could  be  no  better  plan 
devised  than  that  of  putting  it  on  once 
a week  for  the  remainder  of  the  season, 
with  Cremonini  and  Mantelli  singing  in 
it  and  Bevignani  conducting.  As  for 
Edouard  de  Reszke,  I scarcely  know 
what  to  think  of  his  share  in  the  abom- 
inable foolery.  It  is  certain  he  would 
not  go  down  Piccadilly  in  a ragged  coat 
and  battered  hat,  both  in  the  style  of 
40  years  ago;  nor  would  he  come  on  at 
the  Tivoli  cr  Pavilion  and  sing  one  of 
Mr.  Dan  Leno’s  songs;  yet  he  was  not 
ashamed  to  come  upon  the  stage  at 
Covent  Garden  in  a part  which  has  been 
old-fashioned  this  quarter  of  a century, 
and  was  torn  to  tatters  long  before 
that,  and  sing  tunes  not  half  so  catch- 
ing as  Dan  Leno’s  to  words  that  Dan 
Leno's  humblest  imitator  would  die 
rather  than  pronounce  publicly.  I had 
thought  Edouard  de  Reszke  an  artist 
with  some  self-respect;  but  it  is  now 
an  open  question  whether  he  has  none, 
or  whether  this  was  a momentary  lapse 
into  which  he  was  beguiled  by  the  plead- 
ing of  a fair  soprano  or  desperate  im- 
presario. Anyhow,  on  Tuesday  we  saw 
Italian  opera  in  quldity;  the  prostitu- 
tion of  glorious  faculties  without  even  i 
pleasure  as  the  result." 

Mr.  Runciman  enjoyed  “Tannhauser” 
in  his  own  peculiar  fashion.  “Adini’s 
Venus,  it  is  true,  was  a little  better 
than  last  year’s;  but  this  I attribute 
less  to  an  improvement  in  the  lady’s 
artistic  powers  than  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  impossible  for  one  to  repeat  oneself 
exactly,  and  since  her  Venus  last  year 
must  have  been  absolutely  the  worst 
she  could  do,  a slight  variation  this 
year  was  bound  to  result  in  its  being 
a little  better.  Even  then  she  was  not 
a Venus  to  be  desired.  Her  vibrato 
Converted  every  note  Into  an  apparent- 
ly abortive  endeavor  to  perpetrate  a j 
trill;  she  managed  to  pose  so  as  to  look  | 
like  a portrait  of  Charles'  II.  on  his  ! 
death  bed;  and  her  acting  had  so  little 
fascination  that  it  was  a matter  for 
surprise  that  Tannhauser  even  in  his 
last  sad  plight  wished  to  go  back  to  the 
Mount  of  Venus.  Ancona  no  more  un- 
derstood Wolfram,  than  he  understands 
any  oth^r  part  he  sings;  and  in  spite 
of  his  undeniably  fine  voice,  one  longed 
for  the  intelligence,  dignity,  sympathy 
and  histrionic  skill  of  Bispham.  More- 
over, Alvarez,  who  sang  Tannhauser, 
entirely  failed  to  act  him,  and  thus,  in 
spite  of  almost  the  finest  display  I re- 
member of  beautiful,  forceful  and  truly 
dramatic  singing,  he  did  not  make  one- 
half  out  of  the  part  that  might  have 
been  made.  He  is  a fervent  exponent 
of  the  vicious  art  of  loafing  about  the 
footlights;  again  and  again  he  lost  a 
chance  of  a powerful  stroke  simply 
because  he  was  gazing  at  the  gallery 
instead  of  playing  his  part  inside  the 
stage  picture;  and  but  for  the  fact  that 
his  singing  was  all  I have  said  his  fail- 
ure would  have  been  as  ignominious  as 
in  the  actual  case  his  success  was  bril- 
liant. He  got  through  by  sheer  power 
of  singing." 

Mr.  Runciman  speaks  thus  of  Emma 
Eames’s  Eva  in  “The  Mastersingers:’’ 
"Eames  did  nearly  all  that  can  be  done 
with  the  part  of  Eva  by  a singer  like 
Eames:  that  is  to  say,  no  acting  what- 
ever being  needed,  she  sang  it  with 
imperturbable  command  of  technique 
and  her  own  icily  cold  beauty  of  tone. 
Tf  only  Sh»-wrruld  put  a breath  of  hu- 
~mffn  reeling  into  her  singing— if  only  she 
would  da  something,  even  if  it  were 
wrong,  to  hint  at  the  slightest  enthusi- 
asm !’’ 

.Tune  3,  Mr.  Runciman  heard  a new 
symphony  by  Mr.  Barclay  Jones,  pro- 
duced by  the  Westminster  Orchestral 
Society:  “Mr.  Voiles  is  a young  man 

and  will  learn  in  time  that  the  tune  of 
’Annie  Laurie’  is  hardly  dignified 
enough  to  put  upon  the  trombones  and 
work  more  or  less  continuously  through 
a composition  taking  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  to  play.  Otherwise  his  sym- 
phony is  fair  stuff;  and  though  Mr. 
Jones  seems  a little  afraid  of  writing 
a mere  tune,  in  the  slow  movement  he 


has  let  himself  go  and  produced  music 
of  distinctive  color  and  feeling.  But 
he  may  take  my  word  for  it  that  his 
minuet  is  the  merest  twaddle.  The 
work  would  probably  have  gone  much 
better  had  the  composer  insisted  upon 
Mr.  Macpherson  conducting  it,  for  his 
own  style  of  conducting  is  a trifle  ex- 
uberant." 

* * * 

The  news  that  Walter  Damrosch  has 
engaged  Lilli  Lehman  and  Paul  Kal- 
lsch  for  his  next  season  does  not  thrill 
the  lover;  of  good  singing.  If  reports 
from  Europe  are  trustworthy,  Lehmann 
is  in  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf,  and 
Kallsch,  when  he  was  here,  showed 
himself  to  be  a barker  and  howler,  as 
well  as  grotesque  in  action.  However" 
he  may  have  improved.  No  tenor  ever 
had  more  room  for  improvement. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


Tinel’s  “Franciscos”  was  given  for 
the  first  time  in  Stuttgart,  May  8. 

The  centenary  of  Giovanni  Pacini 
was  celebrated  at  Pescia  May  31. 

Charles  Lucien  Lambert,  teacher  for 
many  years  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  is  dead. 

“La  Fondazione  di  Napoli"  Is  the  title 
of  an  operetta  by  Morrfi.,  produced  at 
Reggio. 

A Stabat  Mater  by  C.  Hohfeld  of  Ma- 
yence  was  sung  there  for  the  first  time 
May  16. 

They  say  that  the  publishers  Ricordi 
and  Sonzogno  no  longer  war  bitterly 
against  each  other. 

Schrauft  of  Dresden  and  Emil  Holm 
of  Nuremberg  have  been  singing  as 
“guests”  at  Munich. 

Theodor  Schmidt  celebrated,  June  1, 
his  25th  anniversary  as  singer  at  the 
Berlin  Opera  House. 

Eugen  Zabel  has  written  a study  of 
Hermann  Genss.  It  is  published  by 
Raabe  and  Plothow,  Berlin. 

The  Frankfort  Gazette  says  that 
Clara  Schumann  left  behind  her  a jour- 
nal covering  the  last  40  years. 

The  graduating  exercises  of  the  class 
of  ’96  will  take  place  at  the  Boston  Con- 
servatory of  Music  Monday  evening. 

Meyerbeer’s  “Pardon  de  Ploermel” 
and  Donizetti’s  “Don  Pasquale"  will  be 
revived  at  the  Paris  Op6ra  Comique. 

Fernande  Dubois  has  sung  the  part  of 
Mignon,  after  tne  original  version  of 

Galli-Marie,  at  the  Opera  Comique  with 
success. 

An  unpublished  opera  in  one  act, 
“Depit  d’amour,”  libretto  by  Alberge, 
music  by  Prosper  Morton,  has  been 
produced  at  Laval. 

Palestrina’s  Marcellus  mass  and  motets 
by  Jumel  Boyer,  Perruchot  and  Cha.s- 
sang  were  sung  at  Salnt-Gervais,  Paris, 
the  Feast  of  Pentacost. 

The  professors  of  the  Paris  Conserv- 
atory gave  a banquet  and  a medal  to 
Emile  RSty,  who  proposes  to  leave  his 
post  maintained  for  many  years. 

They  liked  in  Berlin  Sullivan’s  music 
to  “the  Grand  Duke"  better  than  Gil- 
bert's libretto.  It  was  the  first  per- 
formance (May  20)  on  any  German 
stage. 


“Messidor,”  libretto  founded  on  a 
novel  of  Zola,  music  by  Bruneau,  will 
be  given  at  the  Paris  Op£ra  next  March. 
Lalo’s  ballet,  “Namouna,”  may  be  re- 
vived. 

A new  book  for  singers  is  “Der  Nie- 
dergang  des  Bel-Canto  und  sein  Wie- 
deraufbliihen  Durch  Rationelle  Tonbil- 
dung,"  by  EugOne  Wolff,  published  by 
Otto  Junne,  Leipsic. 

A new  dramatic  concert  work  “Poly- 
xena,”  for  solo  voices,  chorus  and  or- 
chestra, by  Theodor  Gouvy,  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  at  Duisburg 
May  3.  The  work  is  highly  praised, 
i Saint-Saens’s  operas  “La  Princesse 
Jaune"  and  “Phrynf"  will  be  given  at 
the  Monnaie,  Brussels,  and  a new  bal-  | 

I let,  “Aliboron,”  will  be  produced,  which 
was  composed  for  the  Folies-Marigny, 
Paris. 

The  French  AcadOmie  des  beaux-arts 
has  given  the  Chartier  prize  ($100),  “to 
encourage  chamber  music,”  to  F.  de  la 
Tombelle;  and  the  Monbinne  prize  ($600), 
for  an  opOra  comique,  to  Paul  Vidal  for 
“Guernica,”  produced  in  1895. 

The  authorities  of  Saierne  open  a 
competitive  trial  for  the  position  of 
flute  in  the  city  band;  $8  a month  is 
offered  to  the  victor  If  he  overblew 
several.  If  there  was  only  one  rival, 
the  sum  is  lowered  to  $5  a month. 

Theodore  Dubois  has  finished  a 
"legendary  poem,  Notre  Dame  de  la 
Mer.”  It  includes  10  numbers;  it  'is  | 
written  for  soprano,  mezzo  soprano,  [ 
tenor  chorus  and  orchestra;  and  it  j 
will  be  performed  at  Paris  next  sea- 
son. 

Saint-Saens  composed  during  his  late 
sojourn  ii.  Egypt,  besides  his  new 
piano  concerto  and  sonata  for  violin  and 
piano,  several  smaller  works,  among 
them  a berceuse  for  piano,  and  a duet 
for  tenor  and  baritone,  the  words  by 
the  composer. 

The  receipts  at  the  first  revival  of 
“Hamlet”  at  the  Paris  Opera  were  1 
I above  $4500.  The  Mfenestrel  adds:  “C’est 
1 vraiment  coquet.”  They  do  not  pay  the 
1 extravagant  prices  for  opera  in  Paris  ! 
that  are  regarded  in  this  country  as 
inevitable  or  a mark  of  social  standing. 
Mr.  J.  Eliot  Trowbridge  has  com- 
, posed  three  pieces,  prelude,  prelude  and 
fugue,  and  pastorale,  for  the  organ, 
and  they  are  published  by  the  Oliver 
Ditson  Company.  These  pieces  are  well 
adapted  for  church  service,  and  they 
are  within  the  reach  of  organists  of 
respectable  ability. 

A concert  will  be  given  by  members 
of  the  graduating  class  at  the  New  Eng-  ; 
land  Conservatory  of  Music  Monday  | 
evening.  Miss  Gertrude  Graham,  Miss 
Mary  T.  Glenn,  Miss  Loria  Wilde,  Miss 
Belle  Sigourney,  Miss  Alberta  Munro, 
Mr.  J.  J.  McLaughlin,  Jr.,  and  Mr. 
William  D.  Strong  will  take  part. 
Sarasate  and  Busoni  were  most  suc- 

cessful  at  the  73  Niederrheinische  Musik- 

fest  at  Diisseldorf  May  24-26.  The  for- 
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and  Saint-Saens’s  Rondo  Capriccloso; 
the  latter  Liszt’s  A major  concerto,  the 
piano  part  of  Beethoven’s  choral  fan- 
taisie,  and  his  own  arrangement  of  a 
prelude  and  fugue  by  Bach. 

Dr.  Hans  Baumgartner,  who  died  at  j 
Vienna  lately  at  the  age  of  53  years, 
was  an  excellent  pianist,  for  several 
years  “Chef  de  Chant”  at  the  opera, 
teacher  of  composition,  music  critic  fot 
more  than  20  years  of  the  Kalserliche  ' 
Wiener  Zelt.ung,  composer,  and  the  hus- 
band of  Rosa  Papier,  who  lost  her  voice  i 
at  the  zenith  of  her  career. 

A cantata,  written  expressly  for  the 
occasion  by  Glazonoff,  was  sung  at  the 
banquet  that  followed  the  coronation 
of  the  Tsar.  During  the  procession  to  : 
the  Cathedral  the  orchestra  played  (the 
National  Hvmn  and  the  fanfare  of  the 
! overture  “Hamlet”  by  Tschalkowsky, 
transcribed  for  trumpets  of  differing  | 
sizes  and  sonorities. 

A new  orchestral  suite  by  von  Rez- 
nicek,  the  composer  of  “Donna  Diana.” 
was  performed  at  Leipsic  May  29  under 
the  direction  of  Nikisch.  The  suite  is 
in  three  movements:  Rondo,  Andante 

and  Finale.  Bernsdorf — who  does  not 
look  kindly  on  new  music  or  new  musi- 
cians—says  that  the  suite  contains  much 
that  is  piquant  and  interesting;  that  it 
is  finely  orchestrated;  but  that  in 
strength  of  invention  it  does  not  answer 
to  the  expectation  awakened  by  the 
composer’s  former  works. 

It  seems  that  among  the  Italian  pris- 
oners of  Menelek  there  is  a soldatino 
who  had  conquered  the  good  graces 
and  royal  favors  of  Queen  Taitu  with 
his  repertory  of  stornelli  and  canzo- 
nets. The  Trovatore  proposes  to  send 
over  to  Abyssinia  a regiment  of  sing- 
ers as  the  best  means  of  pacifying  and 
conquering  the  country,  and  addressing  | 
most  amusingly  a request  to  the  “egre- 
gia  filarmonica  Taitu,”  asks  for  her 
preferences:  the  sentimental  romanza 

or  the  Neapolitan  canzonetta?  Tosti 
or  Mario  Costa? London  Exchange. 

An  extraordinary  act  of  rustic  chiv- 
alry has  been  just  perpetrated  at  Pisa 
by  one  whose  name  is  most  associated 
with  this  form  of  Italian  sport — name- 
ly, a friend  of  Mascagni’s,  having  lifted 
by  way  of  a joke  the  composer’s  cigar- 
ette case,  this  one,  jokingly  also, 
struck  him  with  a stick.  Always  in 
joke,  the  professor  retaliated,  and  the 
play  went  on  until  it  assumed' the  pro- 
portions of  a prize  fight.  One  knows 
hardly  what  to  think  of  it  all;  but  fan- 
cy a principal  of  an  academy  of  music 
and  a professor  indulging  in  a street 
row! London  Exchange. 

Now  that  there  is  much  talk  about 
the  music  department  at  Harvard,  1 
Yale  and  Columbia,  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  a Department  of  Music  was 
established  at  Tufts  College  in  June,  i 
1895.  Prof.  Leo  R.  Lewis  is  at  the  head 
of  it.  Among  the  valuable  subjects  of 
study  are  lectures  and  practical  work 
on  harmony,  based  on  Jadassohn’s 
manual,  and  collateral  reading  con- 
cerning the  lives  of  Bach,  Handel,  Mo-  | 
zart  and  Beethoven;  lectures  on  the  1 
general  history  of  music  from  the  ear- 
liest times  to  the  present  day.  In  ’96- 
’97  two  musical  scholarships  of  $100  each 
will  be  awarded  to  students  showing 
marked  musical  ability  or  promise.  The 
musical  subjects  form  part  of  the  regu- 
lar college  curriculum  and  the  comple-  1 
tlon  of  work  in  these  subjects  is  count- 
ed for  a degree  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  other  departments.  For  information 
apply  to  Prof.  H.  A.  Dearborn  or  Prof. 
Lewis,  Tufts  College. 

“M.  de  Nevers,”  in  the  Illustrated 
Sporting  and  Dramatic  News,  thu3 
eulogizes  the  Hans  Sachs  of  Edouard 
de  Reszke:  “In  Mr.  Lassalle  we  have 
had  already  an  admirable  exponent  of  I 
Hans  Sachs,  certainly  the  very  best  I 
anybody  had  heard  in  London  so  far; 
now  that  we  have  seen  Mr.  Edouard  de 
Reszke  in  the  part  we  see  the  short- 
comings of  the  other,  and  we  assist  at  a 
creation  absolutely  new  and  individual 
de  toutes  pieces.  It  is  not  merely  an 
Improvement  on  what  was  excellent; 
it  is  another  affair  altogether,  dif- 
ferently thoughtful,  differently  con- 
ceived, and  otherwise  natural  and  ani- 
mated. We  see  now  that  the  other 
Hans  Sachs  was  too  much  of  a b£nis- 
seur  and  patroniser;  his  monologues 
seem  lectures,  his  addresses  sermons, 
and  the  apostrophes  so  much  snobbish- 
ness. Take  even  such  mechanical  de- 
tails as  the  make-up  and  the  walk  for  I 
Instance:  Lassalle’s  complexion  was 

too  aristocratic  for  the  surroundings,  ! 
for  the  status  of  the  hero;  the  strides  i 
through  the  stage  smacked  of  swagger, 
and  the  whole  was  nearer  a Florentine 
sculptor  or  goldsmith— say  a Cellini, 
than  a German  cobbler.  None  of  these 
with  Edouard  de  Reszke.  Here  we  have 
an  astonishing  embodiment  of  good  na- 
ture, simplicity,  naturalness,  and  an 
atmosphere  of  latent  power  of  some 
kind  at  the  same  time.  Edouard  de 
Reszke’s  Hans  Sachs  walks  into  the 
cathedral  in  the  first  act  just  as  any 
burgher  would  come  in  to  join  his  fel- 
low citizens;  not  a trace  of  staginess 
in  all  the  following  proceedings,  but  a 
simple  matter  of  fact,  sensible  de- 
meanor, homely  gestures,  and  a certain 
dignified  composure,  not  devoid,  howev- 
er, of  a jovial  touch.  But  I might  go 
on  thus  for  pages  in  describing  this  ' 
masterly  creation  step  by  step,  only 
to  come  to  the  conclusion  which  is 
available  already  now.  Edouard  de 
Reszke’s  Hans  Sachs  is  an  ideal  em- 
bodiment of  the  character  from  the 
point  of  view  of  stage-craft.  As  to  the 
singer’s  merits  it  goes  without  saying 
they  are  on  a par  with  those  of  the 
actor,  and  one  can  easily  Imagine  how 
the  voice  of  Mr.  Edouard  de  Reszke  I 
told  in  the  monologues  In  the  biblical  J 
song,  in  the  quintet,  in  the  duets,  in  the 
final  address,  everywhere  in  fact.  But 
even  here  food  for  surprise  was  in  , 
store,  for  with  all  our  faith  in  the  re- 
sources of  Mr.  Edouard's  prodigious 
voice,  it  was  difficult  to  guess  how  ' 
really  prodigious  these  are.  It  seemed 
at  times  the  same  voice  but  with  an- 
other Klangfarbe— the  same  intensity 
of  sound,  but  somehow  not  the  same 
in  the  cobbler’s  as  In  a King’s  or  a 
demon’s  mouth;  and  then,  those  lovely  j 
half  tints,  the  moderation  In  effects, 
and  the  iust  measure  in  comedy  and 
vocal  art  alike!  But  as  I said,  the  crea- 
tion was  ideally  fine,  and  without  doubt 
the  happiest  page  so  far  in  Mr.  Edouard 
de  Reszke’s  happy  career.” 


J UyVJL  t L ♦ 

Tiberius  was  wont  to  say,  that  whosoever  I 
had  lived  twenty  yeaies,  should  be  able  to 
answer  himselfe  of  all  such  things  as  were  I 
either  wholesome  or  hurtful  1 for  him,  and 
know  how  to  live  and  Order  his  body  without 
Phlslcke. 

Our  friend  Walsingham  is  deeply  im- 
pressed by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt  “prefers  a frugal  luncheon 
of  oysters  and  ale  at  Dorlon’s  to  the 
concoctions  of  his  own  chef,  of  those 
of  the  Waldorf  or  Delmonico's.”  He 
really  cannot  understand  such  sim-  I 
plicity,  though,  as  a man  who  has  seen 
BJrange  sights,  he  is  willing  to  pardon 
any  eccentricity  of  the  rich. 

Walsingham  is  indeed  bewildered. 
This  one  sentence  shows  his  confusion: 
“The  opera,  as  enjoyed  from  the  central 
box  of  the  grand  tier,  is  seldom  varied 
by  other  public  amusements  than  the 
best  plays,  as  given  by  Henry  Irving 
or  at  Daly’s  Theatre.”  We  have,  heard 
that  opera  is  shabbily  treated  in  New 
Yrork,  and  now  Walsingham  confirms 
the  rumor.  Think  of  the  chromo 
civilization  in  -which  “opera  is  seldom 
Varied  by  other  amusements.” 

“The  best  plays  as  given  by  Henry 
Irving  or  at  Daly's  Theatre.”  Is  Wals- 
ingham the  understudy  of  Willie 
Winter? 

'We  could  spend  whole  days  with 
Walsingham — that  is,  of  course,  if  he  1 
■would  be  willing  to  tear  himself  away  I 
from  ducal  surroundings  and  princely 
associations.  Think  of  an  afternoon  I 
alone  with  Walsingham!  We  might  ' 
then  venture  to  ask  him  why  he  de-  j 
ecribes  old  Commodore  Vanderbilt  as  j 
“the  grand  old  man.”  The  late  Com- 
modore was  in  his  youth  an  expert  I 
ferryman  and  in  his  later  years  a J 
formidable  antagonist  at  cards;  but 
why  “grand  old  man?”  Did  Walsing- 
ham ever  see  him? 

Here  is  the  one  great  objection  raised 
by  ‘native  Viennese  dentists  against 
American  rivals:  “The  American  j 

dentist  does  not  abandon  his  patient  to 
melancholy  reflection,  but,  while  at-  i 
tending  to  his  scientific  duties,  he  dis- 
courses entertainingly  upon  a,  variety 
of  subjects.”  , 


To  “Enery:”  Yes,  Mr.  Chevalier  has 
made  a most  careful  study  of  coster- 
mongerdom,  and  with  such  success  in 
his  impersonations  that  a coster  was 
heard  to  say  of  him,  “E’ed  a barrer  in 
Earringdon  road  an’  bloody  lucky  for 
*m.”  The  word  costermonger  is  com- 
pounded of  costard  and  monger.  The 
costard  was  a fine  large  apple,  a favor- 
ite from  the  14th  to  the  17th  century. 
■Costermonger  means  (1)  an  appleseller; 
(2)  a fruiterer;  (3)  one  that  sold  his 
fruit  in  the  open  street;  (4)  in  London 
a man  who  sells  fruit,  vegetables,  fish 
in  the  street  from  a barrow.  A coster 
told  Mr.  G.  R.  Sims  that  a man  who 
carries  a basket  is  a hawker;  one  who 
sells  from  a barrow  is  a costermonger; 
and  he  that  uses  a cart  with  donkey 
or  pony  is  a general  dealer.  Mr.  Sims 
is  confident  that  "general  dealer”  is 
here  a euphemism  for  costermonger. 


It  was  on  June  22,  1859,  that  de  Gon- 
court  described  the  19th  century  as  “the 
century  of  'pretty  nearly.’  The  century 
of  men  who  pretty  nearly  have  talent; 
candlesticks  that  are  pretty  nearly*] 
gulden;  books  that  are  pretty  nearly 
published;  everything  in,  the  world  al- 
most cheap.”  Mr.  de  Goncourt  was  not 
pretty  nearly  correct  in  his  -^iew. 

This  Marquis  de  Mores  who  proposes 
to  fight  England,  even  if  he  has  to  do  it 
single-handed,  is  indeed  a terrible  fel- 
low, but  he  reminds  us  irresistibly  of 
,M.  de  Castillonnes,  the  young,  Gascon 
in  “The  Newcombs,”  “Le  Leopard,  em- 
blem of  England,  was  his  aversion;  he 
shook  his  fist  at  the  caged  monster  in 
the  Garden  of  Plants.  He  desired  to 
have  ‘Here  lies  an  enemy  of  England.’ 

engraved  upon  his  early  tomb.”  Delen-  j 
da  est  Carthago  was  tattooed  on  his 
right  arm.  Flfine  and  Clarisse,  young 
milliners  of  the  students’  district,  had 
punctured  the  motto.  “ 'Since  the  days 
of  the  Prince  Noir,  Monsieur,  my  fam- 
ily has  been  at  feud  with  l'Angleterre.’ 
His  family  were  grocers  at  Bordeaux, 
and  his  father's  name  was  M.  Cabasse.” 

A modern  “Scientific-cooking  hygienic- 
service”  cheap  restaurant  contrived  for 
the  benefit  .of  2000  working  people—  , 
mostly  women— in  a spool  cotton  fac- 
tory in  Jersey,  has  gone  out  of  exist- 
ence, although  for  weeks  business  , 
thrived.  A sample  15-eent  dinner  in-  ; 
eluded  tomato  soup,  roast  chicken,  po- 
tatoes or  peas,  coffee  or  cocoa,  oranges.  J 
A woman  from  Boston  “with  a big  rep-  j 
utation  as  a scientific  cooking  expert”  1 
was  imported  to  conduct  the  restau- 
rant. And  yet  the  result  is  failure!  I 

Various  causes  are  named  for  this 
failure;  the  girls  wanted  pies  and 
pickles;  there  was  not  enough  variety, 
and,  of  course,  the  bicycling  craze.  Is 
not  the  real  cause  the  stress  laid  on 


scientific  cooking  anoT^Rygienic  ser- 
vice?” The  moment  food  is  proclaimed 
ns  “hygienic”  It  ceases  to  be  palutable 
to  many.  There  are  breakfast  dishes 
that  arc  to  some  as  the  abomination  of 
desolation,  simply  because  they  are  ad- 
vertised as  indispensable  to  healthy 
condition  of  mind  and  body.  No  doubt  I 
it  was  such  prejudice  that  led  an  elderly 
clubman  in  Boston  to  describe  a new  ; 
member  as  follows:  "Yes,  he  is  clever  I 

enough,  and  I believe  he  has  written  I 
books,  but  you  wouldn’t  like  him.'  He 
looks  like  a man  that  can’t  go  through 
the  day  unless  he  has  had  oatmeal  for 
breakfast.” 

add  from  that  which  is  standing  % col 
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Also  Socrates  taking  Kuthydemuo  from  the 
IVrastling-house  home  w i Ui  him  iu  Supper, 
his  Wife  Xantippe  came  to  him  in  a pelting 
chaff,  reviling  him,  and  in  conclusihn  over- 
threw tile  Tabie.  Whereupon  Euthydemus 
arose  up  and  went  his  way,  being  very  much 
troubled  at  what  had  happened.  But  said 
Socrates  to  him,  did  not  an  Hen  at  your 
House  the  other  day  come  flying  and  do  the 
like,  and  yet  I was  not  troubled  at  it. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Miss  Olga 
Nethersole  did  not  make  the;  exceedingly 
disagreeable  remarks  concerning  ‘news- 
paper reporters  in  Boston  which  are 
quoted  as  failing  from  her  scornful  lips. 
No  actress,  directly  or  indirectly,  ever 
asked  more  favors  from  the  press  of 
this  city;  no  actress  was  ever  treated 
here  with  greater  courtesy.  That  she 
failed  as  Carmen  in  New  York  and 
London  was  not  the  fault  of  Bostonians, 
male  and  female,  who  were  willing  to. 
overlook  present  Crudities  in  their' 
admiration  of  an  indisputable  tempera- 
ment. 

That  Miss  Nethersole  failed  as  Car- 
men in  London  is  beyond  dispute. 
Truth  says:  “Instead  of  gently  taking 
the  imagination  to  Seville  and  tobacco 
factories  and  blue  skies  and  piercing 
eyes  and  mantillas  and  fans  and  fierce 
Jealousies  and  romantic  passion,  she 
escorts  us  with  overstrained  reality  to 
‘’Ampstead  ’Eath  on  a Bank  Holiday’ 
md  to  the  rowdy  flirtations  of  ’Arry 
,:nd  ’Arriet.  * * * She  disfigures  her- 
elf  in  order  to  be  more  beautiful  in 
he  eyes  of  her  ‘bloke.’  For  such  a 
lockney  Carmen  we  only  need  the  m- 
’aluable  assistance  of  Mr.  Albert 
jhevalier  as  Don  Jos£,  in  pearlies, 
ticksies,  and  a straw  in  his  mouth.” 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  declares  that 
the  Don  and  the  Toreador  were  “just 
lay  figures  for  the  Carmen  to  use  in 
her  ogling  and  acting  and  kissing.  As 
to  that  kiss,  it  did  not  come  up  to  ex- 
pectations.” 

Across  the  Atlantic  comes  one  dis- 
senting voice— the  voice  of  Max  Eliot, 
•who  in  a burst  of  characteristic  good 
nature  asserts  that  Miss  Nethersole  is 
abused  by  the  London  press  men.  Max 
indulges  herself  by  way  of  digres- 
sion in  a delectable  essay  on  voluptu- 
ousness. “It  is  not  your  half-way  im- 
moral voluptuaries,”  says  Max,  “who 
destroy  the  souls  of  men  and  women; 
they  are  only  the  sizzling,  irritating 
hangers-on  of  vice,  and  never  thor- 
oughly dangerous.” 


After  all,  it  is  hardly  probable  that 
Miss  Nethersole  made  the  false  and  im- 
pertinent statements  attributed  tc  her; 
for  she  proposes  to  revisit  this  country 
in  the  fall. 


Prof.  Kathleen  Mavourneen  Crouch, 
who  was  lately  reported  a dying  man, 
will  appear  nightly  at  a variety  theatre 
in  Baltimore,  “singing  his  famous  mel- 
ody.” 

Surely  Prof.  Crouch  at  four-sdore  is 
remarkable,  but  he  has  a dangerous 
rival  in  Sims  Reeves.  For  this  famous 
tenor,  at  the  age  of  74,  not  only  sings  in 
public;  he  is  the  father  of  a fine  baby 
by  his  second  wife. 

Who  in  the  world  chose  Weber’s 
.“Jubel”  overture  for  the  dedication  of 
Boyle  O’Reilly's  monument?  The 
piece  was  written  in  honor  of  a King 
of  Saxony,  and  it  closes  with  “God  Save 
the  King,”  which  is  the  Saxon  as  well 
as  the  British  national  hymn.  It  is 
true  the  tune  was  stolen  for  “My 
'■  country  ‘tis  of  thee,”  but  the  over- 
ture is  connected  inseparably  with 
monarchical  associations. 


, Germans  seeing  the  name  Teller  will 
regard  him  as  a silver  plate  politician. 

No  one  should  be  surprised  that 


Messrs.  Abbey,  Schoeffel  and  Grau  owe 
Jean  de  Reszke  $7000,  Melba  $8000  and 
Nordica  $5000.  Singers,  in  spite  of  popu- 
lar report,  are  often  loyal  and  gener- 
ous. Thus  Campanini  lent  large  sums 
to  Col.  Mapleson.  When  a singer  by 
such  loans  attempts  to  influence  the 
policy  of  the  management,  secure  the 
fat  parts  for  himself  and  those  held  in 
favor  by  him,  and  prevent  the  produc- 
tion of  operas  in  which  he  does  not 
care  to  shine,  then  the  public  has  a 
right  to  growl— at  the  singer. 

“Americans  imprisoned  at  Pretoria 


arc  indignant  at  their  treatmenTlhere.” 

We  .remember  they  were  treated  with 
peculiar  harshness.  For  instance,  they 
wore  allowed  whisky,  but  they  were  ob- 
liged to  mix  it  with  plain  water  instead 
1 of  soda.  Tlie  old  question  comes  up, 
“What  were  these  Americans  doing  in 
that  galley?” 

Is  tho  term  “handier,”  meaning 
j "nearer,”  as  in  the  sentence,  "The 
lightning  is  handler,”  common  in  the 
New  England  States? 


That  a yellow  clarinet  is  a hoodoo  to 
a theatre  is  an  old  superstition.  It  is 
said  thaL  if  a girl  receives  u yellow 
silken  garter  on  Easter  morning  she 
will  be  married  before  the  year  is  out; 
but  she  must  put  it  on  before  that 
Easter  sunset  and  wear  it  until  the 
wedding  day.  Why  should  there  be 
this  discrimination  in  yellow? 

The  London  newspapers  tell  us  that 
Lord  Sudley,  in  his  correspondence  with 
Miss  Gore,  who  sued  him  for  breach  of 
promise,  did  not  use  a large  vocabulary 
— indeed,  one  of  the  lawyers  remarked 
that  it  would  have  saved  Lord  Sudley 
time  if  he  had  used  a circular  form. 
His  favorite  address  to  her  was,  “My 
darling,  darling  fat  puss.”  “In  that 
phrase,”  counsel  said,  “Lord  Sudley 
had  credited  the  lady  with  a physical 
development  which  Nature,  kind  as  she 
had  been  In  the  matter  of  personal  at- 
tractions, had  not  endowed  her  with.” 
Just  before  me  Lud  went  to  Cairo,  he 
addressed  Miss  Gore  as  his  “dear,  ugly, 
ugly  dear  fat  cat.”  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  young  nobleman  was  in 
the  habit  of  naming  her  in  his  prayers. 

June  4 five  “well-known,  fashionable” 
women  rode  for  a wager  from  Hyde 
Park  to  Piccadilly  Circus  and  back  in 
the  thick  of  the  traffic  without  holding 
the  handle  bars  of  their  machines. 
Two  were  disqualified  for  putting  their 
hands  on  the  bars.  It  appears  that  the 
ultra-correct  thing  in  London  for  fe- 
male bicyclists  is  to  be  attended  by 
grooms  dressed  in  full  costume,  cock- 
aded  tall  hat,  buckskins,  etc.,  who  ride 
behind  them. 
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But  to  cure  thee  of  this  extravagant  Emula- 
tion, look  not  upon  the  Outside  of  these  ap- 
plauded Men,  which  is  so  gay  and  briiant, 
but  draw  the  gawdy  Curtain,  and  carry  thy 
Eyes  inward,  and  thou  shalt  find  most  gnaw- 
ing Disquiets  to  be  dissembled  under  these 
false  appearances. 

We  visited. yesterday  the  Earnest  Stu- 
dent of  Sociology,  who  a fortnight  ago 
moved  from  the  North  End,  where  he 
was  studying  the  rules  and  the  by-laws 
of  Mafia,  to  Jamaioa  Plain,  where  he 
hoped  and  expected  to  find  much  need- 
ed rest.  A letter  from  him,  which  we 
published  in  the  Journal,  disquieted  us, 
and  his  silence  the  last  week  compelled 
the  visit.  We  found  the  Deep  Thinker 
on  the  piazza.  He  was  reading  Plu- 
tarch on  the  Tranquillity  of  the  Mind, 
and  a morphine  syringe  was  within 
easy  reach.  He  was  pale,  nervous, 
sunken-eyed.  * 

"Yes,”  said  the  Earnest  Student  of 
Sociology,  “I  am  at  last  accustomed  to 
the  din  of  steam  and  electric  cars,  fire 
bells — it  seems  to  me  there  are  more 
fires  here  than  in  Boston— lawn  mowers 
that  salute  the  morn,  and  impertinent, 
uneasy,  chattering  birds.”  “Why,  then,” 
we  replied  cheeringly,  "are  you  tetric 
and  dumpish?  Fine  air,  fresh  eggs,  the 
smell  of  trees,  the  sight  of  the  stars, 
for  you  have  no  electric  lights  in  this 

lane” At  that  moment  there  was 

a terrific  explosion.  Pines  and  rocks 
Were  shot  skyward.  The  piazza  reeled 
like  a drunken  man.  The  foundations 
of  the  house  were  loosened.  Glass  rat- 
tled like  frightened  teeth.  The  Earnest 
Student  smiled  a ghastly  smile.  “They’re 
blasting  next  door.  They’ve  been  at  it 
for  a week.  It’s  pudding  stone;  they 
do  it  all  the  time.”  And  he  reached 
for  the  syringe.  “I  came  here  for  rest.’J 
he  murmured,  as  we  fled  from  the 
blasted  spot. 

When  they  have  nothing  else  to  do  in 
the  House  of  Lords  they  vote  on  the 
Deceased  Wife’s  Sister  bill. 


[her  lips  ennoble' luT  simple  words  and 
i turn  solecisms  into  chiselled  phrases 
Conscious  of  her  physical  strength,  she 

f^rS  n°  llB'ht  worcl  or  too  adoring 
glance.  She  came  from  Cape  Breton 
and  wo  learned  that  It  is  the  custom  of 
the  country  for  farmers  dying  to  leave 
their  land  to  the  eldest  son.  When  the 
son  is  married  the  daughters  must  go 
into  the  world  to  earn  their  living 
And  so  this  serene  goddess,  for  whom 
Ganymede  should  pour  celestial  wine 
is  now  an  exile  at  work  in  Brookline' 
We  would  fain  have  secured  her  photo- 
graph for  publication,  but  she  has  only 
an  instantaneous  tin-type,  and,  as  she 
proudly  said,  it  docs  not  do  her  Justice. 

Mr.  Crane,  it"  will  be  observed,  does 
not  always  follow  the  author  of  “Chim- 
mie  Fadden.”  Mr.  Townsend  is  a hu- 
morist; Mr.  Crane  is  a realist,  and  they  i 
not  unnaturally  select  those  members 
of  the  alphabet  that  aid  them  best  I 
Every  one  at  once  sees  that  the  aspect  j 
of  wot  t ell  is  humorous.  On  the  con- 

J graVe  and  the  mysterious 
dash,  appropriately  flanked,  of  Mr 
Crane’s  “what  d’  h— 11”  is  serious,  even 
These  variants  are  important, 
for  if  we  trust  these  writers,  when  the 
people  of  the  East  Side  lack  ideas  or 
expression  they  use  a comprehensive 
hell  in  one  or  the  other  of  these 
forms  Mr.  Crane,  who  is  rapidly  car! 
ming  foiward  the  boundaries  of  speech 
has  evolved  the  combination  “heluva  ” 

It  has  been  objected  that  the  sound  'is 
in  fact  the  same  as  in  the  more  scru- 
pulous enunciation  of  Murray  HilL  How- 
ever, in  print,  the  eye  supplants  the 

decora tiv e, ' 'as ' are ' the!  “i 

with  which  Mr.  Crane  adorns 

bered  aT* th 7eS'  It,.shouId  be  remem- 
oerea  at  the  same  time  bv  this  inter- 
esting new  writer  'that  these  exDrls- 
fmns  are  not  of  themselves  literature 
New  York  Journal.  meraiure. 

We  thank  Mr.  Leonard  McNally 
heartily  for  his  courtesy  in  answering 
Question  proposed  bv  N H A ■ 
Who  wrote  ’Shepherds,  I have  lost  mv 
love.’  Mr.  McNally  copied  the  verSs 
for  us  from  Samuel  Lover’s  Sony's  of 
Ireland,  but  the  verses  “may  be  found 
in  almost  any  collection  of  Irish  son-s 
—not  because  the  poem  is.  Irish  but 
tht  Rf  V;:as  written  by  an  Irishman 
i?®  " Hon-  George  Ogle,  This  once 
famous  song— a short  century  ago  was 
the  reigning  favqrite  in  polite  soeietv 
throughout  Great  Rri fair,  G e soclety 
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Mind  that  there  is  always  a certain  cachet 
about  great  men— they  may  be  as  mean  on 
many  points  as  you  or  I,  but  they  carry  their 
1 great  air— they  speak  of  common  life  more 
largely  and  generously  than  common  men  do 
—they  regard  the  world  with  a manlier 
countenance,  and  see  its  real  features  more 
fairly  than  the  timid  shufflers  who  only 
dare  to  look  up  at  life  through  blinkers,  or 
to  have  an  opinion  when  there  Is  a crowd 
to  back  it. 

Mrs.  Fleming  was  acquitted.  Her 
manners  were  easy. 


Mr.  Albert  Chevalier  is  skilfully  man- 
aged. 

Avoid  English  hospitality  for  the  pres- 
ent, oh  ye  brawny  sons  of  Yale,  and  be 
content  with  your  own  Cook. 


The  handsomest  women  in  Boston 
and  Cambridge  have  been  described  in 
the  Journal,  and  no  rival  to  them  has 
been  named  in  the  respective  towns. 
The  handsomest  woman  in  Brookline 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a doubt  or  a per- 
adventure  is  a second-girl  in  the  family 
of  a retired  shopkeeper.  We  met  her 
by  the  merest  accident;  we  happened 
to  sit  in  madding  proximity  on  the 
bench  of  a street  car.  She  is  large,  a 
daughter  of  the  Titans,  a Jael  Dence, 
ox-eyed,  bathukolpos  (to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  the  ancient  Greeks).  A wo- 
man that  might  sit  as  model  for  Juno 
or  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi.  We  were 
not  deterred  by  her  classic  severity, 
and  we  entered  into  conversation  with 
her,  affably  but  respectfully.  Her  vo- 
cabulary is  limited;  but  the  curves  of 


If  Mr.  Belasco  pulled  Mrs.  Leslie  Car- 
ter's hair  Mrs.  Carter  in  turn  pulled 
Mr.  Fairbank’s  l?g. 

Tuesday  night  we  talked  with  a sweet 
graduate  of  the  Prince  School,  who 
had  received  a diploma  that  afternoon, 
to  the  delight  of  her  paq-ents.  “Yes,” 
said  her  father,  as  though  he  were  ad- 
dressing a caucus,  “I  believe  in  the 
public  schools  for  girls.  At  the  high- 
priced,  fashionable  private  institutions, 
girls  are  taught  to  look  at  life  with 
snobbish  eyes,  and  they  learn  nothing 
practical.  Take  geography,  for  in- 
stance. What  is  the  capital  of  Chili, 
daughter  mine?”  The  sweet  graduate 
of  the  Prince  School  did  not  know. 
Nor  could  she  name  the  capital  of  any 
Sbuth  American  country. 

This  Is  not  the  first  time  that  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Twitchell  has  slopped  over  at  Yale. 
He  is  naturally  a man  of  sound  parts; 
bjtt  having  been  intimate  for  years  with 
Mr.  Mark  Twain,  he  has  lost  all  sense 
of  Humor. 


Gentlemen,  there  is  such  a word,  after 
all,  as  “colossic.”  The  adjective  was 
known  to  the  Elizabethans,  as  Chap- 
man and  John  Ford,  but  degenerate 
succeeding  centuries  despised  and  dis- 
carded it.  Why  should  it  not  be  re- 
vived? Why  should  not  the  adjective 
stand  for  the  noun? 


To  the  tropica]  imagination  of  Mr. 
Doc  Smith,  Senator  Lodge  always  ap- 
pears “with  his  feet  under  the  mahog- 
any at  his  club  at  Boston.”  What 
would  Mr.  Smith  have?  An  occasional 
view  of  Senatorial  feel  on  the  ma- 
hogany? 

That  the  disaster  at  Moscow  was  an 
flet  of  Gcd  may  be  believed  by  those 
who  look  on  the  Tsar  as  the  regent  of 

the  Almighty. 

Joseph  Miller,  an  office  boy  in  New 
York,  found  envelopes  containing  $3000, 
and  he  restored  the  money  to  the  owner. 
From  his  picture  in  the  Journal  (N.  Y.) 
the  reader  would  infer  that  Mr.  Miller 
Is  a member  of  the  Knickerbocker 
Club,  addicted  to  perfumed  baths,  and 
"with  little  interest  in  any  world  where 
working  is  a habit'  The  Mr.  Miler  of 
the  Journal  would  have  sighed  when  he 
opened  the  envelopes  and  said,  “Poor 


fellow!  Tu  this  ... 

ggr«jK?;{; 

town  Conn  but  ls  ?h??PPa  at  Mlddl®- 
Qur-rif  DUt , the  learned  and  elo- 

ment  "Thi  1 ®ockmiro  In  his  state- 

eloquence  bu  77^7  a"d 

ttempt  was  chimerical 

b^fightmng  when\rleLa^unstVct|UCl5 

matchless  prose  the  storv \r  ? d ln 
‘fry  or  John  H„'«  “ 

’'  eighteen."  “it  was  but  thia  0man  of 
ihg,”  wrote  Gay  ““hat  L^ 

butnetmhtheParen/S'  C°nSent’  was 

thlv  day’  ln  the  intervaIs  of  their  work 
- W6re  taIking  of  their  wedding 

clothes,  and  John  was  now  matching 

■ irm'her^3  °frPPieS  a,ld 

. ers  to  her  complexion,  to  make  her  a 
' Present  of  knots  for  the  day.  While 
they  were  thus  employed  a (err 
storm  of  thunder  and  ligntning  arose 
that  drove  the  laborers  to  what  shelter 

friU/668,  °r  hedBes  afforded.  Sarah  , 
frightened  and  out  of  breath,  sunk  on  I 
a haycock ; and  John  (who  never  sen 
arated  from  her)  sat  by  her  sMe  hav-' 
ng  raked  two  or  three  heaps  together 
to  secure  her.  Immediately  there  was 
heard  so  loud  a crack,  as  if  heaven  had 
burst  asunder.  The  laborers,  all  solic- 
itous for  eacn  other’s  safety,  called  to 
one  another:  those  that  were  nearest 
our  lovers,  hearing  no  answer,  stepped 
to  the  place  where  they  lay:  they  first 
^aw  a little  smoke,  and  after,  this  faith- 
ful pair— John,  with  one  arm  about  his 
Sarah  s neck,  and  the  other  held  over 

1 th/!06'  77  tG  SCrSen  her  from  the 
lightning.  They  were  struck  dead,  and 

already  grown  stiff  and  cold  in  this 
tender  posture.  There  was  no  mark 
or  discoloring  on  their  bodles-only  that 
Sarah's  eyebrow  was  a little  singed 
and  a small  spot  between  her  breasts’ 
They  were  burled  the  next  day  in  one 
grave.” 

Miss  Phoebe  Patterson,  “a  Bostonian 
who  ne’  er  strayed  beyond  Beacon  Hill 
until  five  years  ago,”  is  now  famous  in 
Mendocino  County.  California,  as  “a 
slayer  of  bears.’’  She  Is  not  the  first. 
Mrs.  Hetty  Green  of  New  York  has 
Slain  both  bujls  and  bears 
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But  the  expression  of  a well-made  man  ap- 
pears not  only  in  his  face; 

It  is  in  his  limbs  and  joints,  also,  it  is  cu- 
riously in  the  joints  of  his  hips  and 
wrists; 

It  is  in  his  walk,  the  carriage  of  his  neck, 
the  flex  of  his  waist  and  knees— dress 
does  not  hide  him; 

The  strong,  sweet,  supple  quality  he  has 
strikes  through  the  cotton  and  flannel; 

To  see  him  pass  conveys  as  much  as  the  best 
poem,  perhaps  more; 

You  linger  to  see  his  back,  and  the  back  of 
his  neck  and  shoulder-side. 


Philippe  Sichel  told  Edmond  de  Gon- 
court  June  26,  1893,  that  in  dissecting 
the  leg  of  a floor  polisher  that  morn- 
ing. the  leg  on  which  the  polisher 
leaned,  he  found  extraordinary  vari- 
cose veins.  And  then  Sichel  spoke  of 
organic  vitiations  superinduced  by  par- 
ticular callings;  serous  tumors  above 
the  knees  of  shoemakers,  where  they 
hammer  the  shoes;  serous  tumors  of 
nuns  below  the  knee,  where  they  kneel, 
etc. 


So  there  are  policeman’s  heel,  elevator 
knee,  etc.,  known  in  this  country.  And 
1b  it  not  likely  that  all  trades  and 
callings  have  their  own  peculiar  dis-  | 
eases?  Pianists  are  inclined  to  heart 
trouble,  on  account  of  their  atten- 
tion to  rhythms  that  often  work 
against  the  internal  pulsations. 
They  that  touch  lead  are  worse  off 
than  they  that  touch  pitch.  Aero- 
nauts are  likely  to  have  a sinking  stom- 
achic sensation.  There  is  that  sad  af- 
fliction, the  bicycle  face.  There  is 
clergyman’s  sore-throat  and  there  Is 
{tin-drinker's  liver.  Here  enters  irony. 
Cirrhosis  of  the  liver  does  not  always 
come  from  raging  alcoholic  indulgence, 
and  yet  the  victim  may  endure  the  re- 
proach without  sensual  enjoyment  as  a 
comfort  in  recollection. 

“Yvette  Guilbert  is  very  amusing  in 


lng  a French  song.”  Is  Miss  Guilbert 
thus  more  amusing  than  when  she  tried 
In  Boston  to  sing  an  English  song? 

And  do  you  complain,  Mr.  Auger,  be- 
cause our  talk  is  not  confined  to  Bos- 
ton, Cambridge  and  Brookline  or  dated 
June  25-2G,  1886?  But  the  years  a~fe  as 
grains  of  sand  in  an  egg-glass,  nor  is 
Uranus  too  remote  for  human  interest. 
Canton,  China,  is  as  near  as  Canton, 
Ohio— nearer  just  now  to  certain  poli- 
ticians. Gladly  would  we  spend  the 
right  In  Boston,  England.  The  Tsar 
of  all  the  Russias  is  not  so  formid- 
able as  a village  constable  or  more 
conscious  of  authority  than  any  New 
England  Selectman.  Eve  and  Phryne 
and  the  Lady  Godiva  are  still  the  su- 
preme living  pictures.  We  are  more 
anxious  concerning  the  toilet  of  Cleo- 
patra than  the  bathing  suits  which  the 
Commissioners  -are  not  prepared  to 
provide  at  Marine  Park.  Do  you  ask 
us,  Mr.  Auger,  to  contract  vision,  to  see 
only  the  smug  citizens  of  today  moved 
in  a conventional  manner  in  their  lit- 
tle grooves,  political,  social,  scientific, 
educational?  Go  to!  ’Tis  pleasanter 
to  talk  with  the  contractor  who  built 
the  Pyramids.  Listen  to  Walt: 

Cycles  ferried  my  cradle,  rowing  and  row- 
ing like  cheerful  boat  men; 

For  room  to  me  stars  kept  aside  in  their  own 
rings; 

They  sent  influences  to  look  after  what  was 
to  hold  me. 

Or,  perhaps,  you  are  agitated,  Mr. 
'Auger,  by  the  fact  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales  breakfasts  at  9 o'clock,  "usually 
alone  in  his  sitting  room  on  a meal  of 
eggs  and  tea.”  If  so,  you  should  read 
"Marlborough  House  and  Its  Occu- 
pants,” by  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Beavan.  You 
■will  find  therein  how  the  late  Duke  of 
Clarence  once  entered  the  sitting  room 
of  one  of  his  sisters  and  scratched  with 
a diamond  his  name,  "Eddy,”  on  the 
window  pane,  and  how  the  present  Em-  I 
peror  of  Russia  entered  the  room  soon 
afterwards,  and  seeing  the  handiwork 
of  his  cousin,  scratched  “Nicky”  be- 
neath it.  This  book  receives  grave  at- 
tention from  London  reviewers,  and 
will  no  doubt  be  read  eagerly  by  our 
local  Anglomaniacs. 

An  English  sporting  paper  refers  to 
Mr.  Bob  Cook  as  “a  graduate  of  Ox-  I 
ford.”  Mr.  Cook  did  see  Oxford  about 
25  years  ago,  and  he  attended  a few 
lectures  on  rowing. 

The  Journal  published  last  week  an 
account  of  Captain  Reid's  fight  with 
English  war  vessels.  "A  Reader,” 
•who  through  repeated  visits  is  ac- 
quainted thoroughly  with  the  Azores 
and  the  local  traditions,  -writes  to  us  in 
this  agreeable  fashion:  “The  English 
In  making  their  first  attack  made  the 
mistake  of  coming  on  with  their  boats 
in  line  instead  of  side  by  side,  saying, 
sneerlngly,  that  the  Americans  did  not 
know  how  to  aim,  and  in  missing  one 
boat  would  thus  miss  them  all.  In- 
stead of  which.  Long  Tom  swept  the 
boats  from  end  to  end  with  shot,  and 
thus  200  men  were  killed  or  wounded 
by  one  shot.  The  men  for  the  second 
attack  had  to  be  forced  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet  (?)  to  make  it.  The 
Genl.  Armstrong  was  scuttled,  and  the 
boatswain  swam  out  to  her  at  night 
^pnd  loosened  and  saved  the  figurehead, 
which  was  presented  to  our  Consul, 
and  the  family  made  it  a practice  to 
decorate  it  with  flowers  on  July  4th  so 
that  it  came  to  be  known  as  'the  Amer- 
ican Saint’  tb  the  Fayalese.  It  is  now 
at  the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard. 

‘iLong  Tom  was  for  years  in  the 
etone  fort  that  commands  the  harbor 
of  Eayal,  or  rather  looks  at  it;  for  no 
one  would  dream  of  its  being  useful 
as  a fortification.  In  1892  the  Portuguese 
Government  presented  the  gun  to  the 
United  States,  expecting  some  pa- 
triotic recognition.  Our  Minister  to 
Portugal  was  requested  to  go  to  Fayal 
to  formally  accept  the  gift.  Perhaps 
the  horror  of  the  courteous  and  cere- 
monious Portuguese  can  be  imagined 
at  seeing  him  perform  the  ceremony  in 
a blue  flannel  suit,  tan  colored  shoes 
and  a straw  hat.  The  gun  was  allowed 
to  lie  in  the  yard  for  months.  A Portu- 
guese steamer  brought  it  to  the  United 

ates,  and  Portuguese  friends,  who 

sited  the  Exposition  at  Chicago,  told 
ne  that  they  saw  the  gun,  alone  in 
the  sand  on  the  shores  of  the  lake,  with 
ragged  boys  jumping  over  it.  I know 
bow  deep  is  the  feeling  of  resentment 
and  Indignation  among  the  people  of 
Fayal  at  the  neglect  shown  this  relic, 
which  they  thought  would  be  respected 
and  reverenced.” 

Mr.  ATncent  O’Sullivan  does  not  find 
the  thought  of  death  pleasant.  “To 
escape  that  we  laugh  at  sorry  farces  , 
and  the  works  of  Mr.  Mark  Twain.”  ' 
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The  smiling  gentleman  who  hails  us  In  the 
■treet  does  not  like  to  think  that  one  day  he 
must  be  dead;  Archbishops  are  supposed  not 
to  like  a dwelling  on  that;  and  a certain 
person  of  easy  life,  whose  business  it  is  to 
preach  mortality,  when  invited  by  a plain 
writer  to  fall  into  a better  acquaintance  with 
the  cold  guide  who  shall  lead  him  to  the 
Eternal  Hills,  flies  into  a passion,  calls  my 
plain  writer  (of  all  things  in  the  world  1) 
Immoral,  and  sits  down,  raging,  to  write 
insolent  letters  to  the  papers. 


It  seems  to  us  that  the  Montezuma 
Club  of  New  York  is  in  a fair  way 
to  restore  the  age  of  chivalry,  the  de- 
parture of  which  was  mourned  elo- 
quently by  the  late  Edmund  Burke. 
On  a return  trip  from  Cornwalton's 
Grove,  Miss  Stella  Brown  of  Minetta 
Lane  and  Miss  Alice  Gibson  of  West 
Twenty-fourth  Street  did  some  wing 
dancing  for  the  applause  of  friends. 
The  Society  Editor  of  the  Journal 
(N.  Y.)  Informs  us  that  Miss  Alice  was 
rot  liberally  applauded  when  she  did 
her  best,  “and  so  she  slashed  her  rival. 
Miss  Stella,  a few  times  with  a razor,” 
the  favorite  weapon  of  a race  that  has 
for  centuries  been  kept  in  darkness. 
Did  the  male  members  of  the  Monte- 
zuma Club  idly  watch  the  duel,  or  bet 
their  serterces  upon  a lady’s  blood?  Let 
tis  quote  again  from  the  Society  Editor: 
“The  fight  that  followed  engaged  near- 
ly every  male  member  of  the  Monte- 
zuma Club.  Everybody  took  sides  and 
Mows.”  This  last  sentence  is  worthy  of 
Tacitus,  though  a more  condensed  form 
would  be,  “There  were  sides  and 
blows.”  And  then  what  happened? 
“The  captain  of  the  towing  tug  hoisted 
distress  signals."  Policemen  arrived 
In  a rowboat.  "They  searched  long  be- 
fore they  found  under  a pile  of  can- 
vas and  protected  by  friends  Miss  Gib- 
son and  her  razor.”  Miss  Stella  is  at 
the  Presbyterian  Hospital. 


Now  suppose  that  the  Somerset  or 
the  St.  Botolph  Club  should  go  on  an 
excursion  down  the  harbor,  and  the 
rival  dancing  of  “lady  friends”  should 
excite  discussion.  Do  you  think  for  a 
moment  that  leading  members  would 
take  sides  and  blows?  There  would  un- 
doubtedly be  distress  signals,  but  it  is 
hard  to  Imagine  such  heroic  partisan- 
ship as  characterized  the  holiday  of  the 
Montezuma.  We  wish  the  Secretary  of 
this  chivalrous  organization  would  send 
to  us  a copy  of  the  constitution  and  by- 
laws. 


Mr.  Bixby,  an  ex-Senator,  said  out 
loud  in  New  York  that  he  would  rather 
trust  God  than  Russell  Sage.  He  should 
liot  plume  himself  on  this  public  ex- 
pression of  ordinary  prudence.  Nor 
should  he  be  surprised  because  no  one 
chooses  to  argue  the  question  with  him. 


We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  Bixby 
used  the  word  “slogan,”  as  in  the 
phrase,  “the  slogan  of  the  masses  of 
those  who  earn  their  bread.”  The  cam- 
paign is  still  young,  but  after  the  Chi- 
cago convention  the  familiar  terms  and 
phrases  will  be  taken  from  the  storage 
-warehouse,  and  the  public  will  again  re- 
joice at  the  sound  of  “gonfalon,"  “heart 
of  the  Bruce.”  “unsullied  plume.”  Gen- 
tlemen will  be  “branded -as  liars,”  and 
there  will  be  an  Incessant  “nailing  of 
falsehoods.” 

The  most  amusing  feature  of  the 
Great  American  Show  is  that  certain 
Western  people  keep  mistaking  the 
clown  Altgeld  for  the  master  of  cere- 
monies. Now  Governor  Altgeld  is  not 
to  be  taken  seriously.  He  is  an  opera- 
bouffe  character,  a politician  in  the 
country  that  boasts  of  General  Bourn, 
t^ie  Swiss  Admiral,  and  the  diplomat, 
Baron  Grog. 

The  Honorable  Mr.  Corbett  should  ! 
dismiss  his  chef.  “I  said  to  Billy  De-  1 
laney  that  the  French  dinners  I have  || 
had  lately  were  beginning  to  tell  on  me.” 
Has  Mr.  Corbett  read  any  one  of  the 
recent  lives  of  Napoleon,  for  some  years 
the  hero  of  the  European  ring?  Does 
he  not  know  that  the  swift  and  hard 
hitter  was  knocked  out  at  Leipsic  be- 
cause he  had  indulged  himself  too  freely 
In  mutton?  Is  it  not  likely  that  the 
secret  of  Commander  Sharkey’s 
strength  is  his  low  diet  of  salt  horse  i 
and  plug  tobacco? 

This  reminds  us  that  the  finger  of  I 
Brovidence  points  toward  fatter  sala- 
ries for  trainers  as  well  as  clergymen. 
Witness  the  case  of  Professor  Murphy 
of  Yale,  who  proposes  to  take  a four 
years’  course  of  medicine  in  Philadel-  j 
phia  and  incidentally  look  after  the 
athletes  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Who  will  fill  the  vacant  chair 
at  Yale?  The  loss  of  President  Dwight, 
Professors  Sumner,  Richards  and  the 
two  Wrights  together  would  not  be  as 
severely  felt. 


yet  in  the  whole*  course  of  this  play 
he  can  only  steal  one  laugh  in  the  first 
act.  For  the  rest  he  outrages  his  na- 
ture and  genius  faithfully  In  support 
of  his  wife  in  a hopelesshpart;  and  the 
audience,  if  not  delighted,  is  at  least 
moved  by  the  melancholy  dignity  of 
the  sacrifice.” 


We  learn  from  a local  contemporary 
that  jockeys  are  now  known  as  "turf 
artists.” 


Messrs.  Abbey,  Schoeffel  and  Grau  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  honorable 
and  complimentary  settlement  ny 
which  they  are  enabled  to  begin  a ca- 
reer free  from  incumbrance. 


An  editor  living  in  Utah  was  thus  in-  j 
spired  by  reading  a poem  written  by 
Mrs.  Orilla  Curtis  of  his  State-  “Any 
genuine  daughter  of  the  Holy  Land  can 
play  a Beethoven  sonata  or  a Chopin 
nocturne,  write  a poem,  lead  a quadrille 
or  a prayer  meeting,  shear  a sheep,  or 
spank  a refractory  urchin,  with  a vigor  | 
and  grace  and  a delicacy  and  precision 
of  technique  that  would  send  the  green- 
eyed  lobsters  of  hopeless  envy  gallop- 
ing and  gamboling  through  all  the  rose- 
bud gardens  of  girlhood  and  woman- 
hood in  the  effete  gold-buggy  East.” 
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Mr.  Shaw  Talks  Concern- 1 
ing  Carmens. 

But  Was  the  Wanton  Baggage 
His  Strange  Ideal  ? 


Notes  and  Comments  on  Play- 
ers, Pieces,  Singers. 


To  say  to  a fireman  "Keep  your  shirt 
on!”  would  be  just  now  the  cruellest 
of  taunts. 


Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw,  consider- 
ing thoughtfully  and  not  without  pain 
to  himself  the  case  of  the  Kendals  ip 
Mr.  Grundy’s  new  piece,  concludes  as 
follows:  "As  to  Mr.  Kendal,  one  can 

only  give  him  the  old  advice— get  di- 
vorced. He  is  a capital  comedian;  and 


Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw,  in  th? 
course  of  a contemptuous  review  of 
Miss  Nethersole’s  performance  of  “Car- 
men” in  Mr.  Henry  Hamilton’s  “tedious, 
Inept,  absurd,  and  at  its  most  charac- 
teristic moments  positively  asinine 
play,”  remembers  the  Carmens  seen 
by  him  in  opera,  and  thus  does  he  de- 
scribe them: 

"The  earlier  ones  aimed  at  something1 
like  the  Carmen  of  Merimee,  the  gypsy 
of  a gentleman’s  imagination,  a Carmen 
with  holes  in  her  stockings,  ready  to 
beg,  steal,  fight,  or  trade  with  her  own 
person  as  a matter  of  course,  but  still 
a Carmen  with  her  point  of  honor,  j 
scandalized  and  angry  because  Jose 
jealously  killed  her  hideous  old  hus- 
band with  a knife  thrust  instead  of 
buying  her  from  him  in  the  correct 
gypsy  manner  for  a few  shillings,  and 
brave  to  grandeur  in  confronting  her 
death,  brought  on  her,  not  by  the  ex- 
travagance of  her  own  misconduct,  but 
by  the  morbid  constitutional  jealousy 
of  the  melancholy  hidalgo-dragoon. 

“When  Trebelll  played  the  part,  for 
Instance,  there  was  not  the  slightest 
hint  in  her  performance  of  the  influence 
of  that  naturalistic  movement  which 
was  presently  to  turn  Carmen  into  a 
disorderly,  lascivious,  good-for-nothing 
factory  girl. 

“There  was  nothing  of  it  even  in 
Selina  Dolaro’s  Carmen,  except  that 
the  assumption  of  one  of  Trebelli’s 
parts  by  an  opera-bouffe  artist  was  it- 
self a sign  of  the  times. 

“The  first  prima  donna  who  definite- 
ly substituted  the  Zola  Carmen  for  the 
Mfrimfc  Carmen  was  Marie  Roze,  who 
never  did  anything  quite  competently, 
and  yet  could  coax  the  public  to  come  I 
to  see  her  do  everything  incompetently. 
One  forgave  her  Carmen  as  one  for- 
gives Manon  Lescaut:  whatever  else 
she  may  have  been,  she  was  lovable. 

“The  next  notable  Carmen  was  Giula 
Ravogli.  Nobody  but  she  has  given  us 
the  free,  roving,  open-air  Carmen, 
strong  of  body,  prompt  of  hand,  gen-| 
ulnely  and  not  ignobly  contemptuous  of 
civilization.  But  Ravogli,  though  she 
played  to  every  turn  of  the  orchestra 
with  a masterly  understanding  of  the! 
score,  and  a precision  and  punctuality 
of  pantomimic  action  which  I have 
never  seen  surpassed  either  by  the  best 
French  performers  In  ballet  of  the  ‘En- 
fant Prodigue’  type,  or  by  such  Ger- 
man Wagnerian  artists  as  Alvary  in  I 
‘Siegfried,’  was  too  roughly  real  anil 
powerful  for  what  is  at  best  but  a 
delicately  flimsy  little  opera:  and  the 

part  was  left  to  the  pretty  pettishnesses 
and  ladylike  superficialities  of  Miss 
Zelie  de  Lussan  until  Calve  took  it  up. 


“Criminology  teaches  that  the  habit- 
ual criminal  is  alike  irresponsible  and 
incurable.”  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
crime  is  for  the  most  part  misdirected 
or  exaggerated  energy.  Thus  the  sneak 
thief  should  have  been  content  with 
promoting;  the  burglar  was  fitted 
naturally  for  the  position  of  bank  Cash- 
ier; the  bunco  steerer  in  his  youth  in- 
tended to  be  a stock  broker;  the  mur- 
derer is  the  antipodes  of  the  vege- 
tarian. 


“Calve,  an  artist  of  genius,  divested 
Carmen  of  the  last  rag  of  romance  and 
respectability:  it  Is  not  possible  to  de- 
scribe in  decent  - language  what  a 
rapscallion  she  made  of  her.  But  the 
comedy  of  her  audacities  was  irresist- 
ible. Her  lewd  grin  at  the  officer  after 
her  arrest,  the  hitch  of  the  dress  by 
which  she  exhibited  her  ankle  and  de- 
fined the  outline  of  her  voluptuous  fig- 
ure for  his  inspection;  her  contemptu- 
ous lack  of  all  Interest  In  Mlchaela’s 
face,  followed  by  a jealous  inspection 
of  the  exuberance  of  her  hips;  her  self- 
satisfied  glance  at  her  own  figure  from 
the  same  point  of  view  in  the  looking- 
glass  in  the  second  act  when  she  heard 
Jose  approaching:  all  these  strokes 
were  not  only  so  many  instantaneous 
dramas  in  themselves,  taking  you  every 
time  Into  the  heart  of  the  character, 
but  were  executed  with  such  genuine 
artistic  force  that  you  could  no  more 
help  enjoying  them  than  you  could  help 
enjoying  the  sottishness  of  Falstaff  if 
only  Falstaff  were  played  by  a great 
comedian.  Calve  wasted  no  romantic 
flattery  on  her  Carmen— allowed  her  no 
courage,  nothing  but  rowdiness,  no 
heart,  no  worth,  no  positive  vice  even 
beyond  what  her  taste  for  coarse  pleas- 
urts  might  lead  her  to;  and  she  made 
her  die  with  such  frightful  art  that 
when  the  last  flopping,  reeling,  disor- 
ganized movement  had  died  out  of  her, 
you  felt  that  there  was  nothing  lying 
there  but  a lump  of  carrion.  Here  vou 
had  no  mere  monkey  mimicry  of  this  or 
that  antic  of  a sweet  girl,  but  great 
acting  in  all  ,ts  qualities,  interpreta- 
tion, invention,  selection,  creation  and 
fine  execution,  with  the  true  tragi- 
comic force  behind  it.  And  yet  it  was 
hard  to  forgive  Calve  for  the  perform- 
ance, since  the  achievement,  though 
striking  enough,  was,  for  an  artist  of 
her  gifts,  too  cheap  to  counterbalance 
the  degradation  of  her  beauty  and  the 
throwing  away  of  her  skill  on  a study 
from  vulgar  life  which  was,  after  all 
quite  foreign  to  the  work  on  which  she 
imposed  it.” 

* . 

Now  this  is  entertaining  reading-  Mr 
Shaw  is  not  In  the  habit  of  being ’dull! 
but  the  whole  argument  is  founded  on 
a false  premise. 

The  Carmen  of  the  librettists,  Messrs. 
Meiihac  and  HalSvy,  is  not  the  Carmen 
of  MerimSe.  Nor  is  there  any  reason 
why  she  should  be. 

In  reviewing  an  opera  and  its  per- 
formance the  reviewer  should  keep  his 
eyes  on  the  characters  of  the  librettist, 
and  criticise  them  as  such.  That  these 
persons  may  have  appeared  elsewhere, 
what  another  man.  even  their  creator 
thought  of  them  and  how  he  explained 
them  and  what  he  made  them  do — all 
this  should  be  as  nought  to  the  re- 
viewer. 

The  Margaret  of  Gounod's  Faust  is 
not  the  Gretchen  of  Goethe.  The  es- 
timable librettists  borrowed  a name  and 
arranged  a story  to  suit  themselves. 
When  a singer  sings  this  part,  the  real  I 
question  is,  “How  does  she  sing  and  act 
in  this  opera?”  and  not,  “Is  she  the 
Gretchen  of  Goethe?” 

Furthermore  Mr.  Shaw  does  not  seem 
to  me  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
his  Merimee.  “The  gypsy  of  a gentle-  I 
man’s  imagination”  exists  in  the  im- 
agination of  Mr.  Shaw,  rather  than 
Merimee.  Mr.  Shaw  has  invented  a 
Carmen  and  he  is  vexed  when  the  sing- 
ers do  not  fit  his  pattern. 


It  is  singular  that  in  his  list  of  Car- 
mens Mr.  Shaw  makes  no  mention  of 
Minnie  Hank.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
discuss  the  character  of  her  perform- 
ance, which  was  surely  far  more  power- 
ful than  that  of  Marie  Roze  or  Miss  de 
Lussan;  her  name  Is  of  historical  oper- 
atic importance  in  that  she  created  the 
part  of  Carmen  in  London. 

I am  not  sure  whether  Miss  Guilia  Ra- 
vogli appeared  or  did  not  appear  as 
Carmen  in  the  United  States.  She  was 
not  seen  in  Boston  as  the  gypsy.  Con- 
cerning the  merits  of  her  performance 
I am  unable  to  speak;  but  I may  surely 
be  permitted  to  quarrel  with  Mr.  Shaw’s 
description  of  Miss  de  Lussan.  He 
speaks  of  her  “pretty  pettishnesses  and 
ladylike  superficialities".  Strike  out 
the  adjectives.  For  her  pettishnesses 
were  not  “pretty”  and,  with  the  best 
Intentions  in  the  world,  Miss  de  Lussan 
cannot  be  ladylike  upon  the  stage.  1 
know  of  no  operatic  singer  of  any  pre- 
tensions who  is  so  hopelessly  vulgar  on 
the  stage,  in  facial  expression,  pose  of 
body,  gesture,  walk— In  action  or  in  re- 
pose as  Miss  Zelie  de  Lussan.  This  is 
deplorable— a deplorable  fact;  for  in  he- 
younger  days  Miss  de  Lussan  gave 
Vomise.  Her  vulgarity  as  Carmen  was 

a cheap,  silly,  ineffective  vulgarity.  Car- 
men was,  no  doubt,  vulgar  at  times, 
but  her  vulgarity  was  epic.  Nature  has 
' ulgar  moments,  when  she  arranges 
landscapes,  plays  grotesque  tricks  with 
trees,  indulges  herself  in  Rabelaisian 
jokes. 

Is  Calve,  then,  as  tremendously 
wrong  as  she  is  tremendously  great  in 
Bizet's  opera?  I have  respect  for  Mr. 
^haw,  but  here  I can  in  no  way  approve 
his  opinion.  I fear  he  would  shudder 
at  the  real  article,  the  gypsy  who  dances 
In  Spanish  towns,  in  Seville  at  the 
Burrero;  at  Grenada  in  a cavern  of  the 
Albaycin.  The  shouts  “ol6!  ole!” 


might  distress  him,  ana  tne  movement! 
of  the  dancers  are  not  such  as  shoulc 
enliven  "a  gentleman’s  imagination.” 
But  was  Carmen  a rare  exception! 
seen  Imperfectly  by  MCrlmfe  and  re 
vealed  In  clear  light  to  Mr.  Shaw  alonej 
George  Borrow,  who  knew  well  the 
Spanish  gypsies,  wrote:  "They  are  ab 
most  entirely  Ignorant  of  the  grand 
points  of  morality;  they  have  never  had 
sufficient  sense  to  perceive  that  to  lie, 
to  steal  and  to  shed  human  blood  vio- 
lently arc  crimes  which  are  sure,  event- 
ually, to  yield1  bitter  fruits  to  those  who 
perpetrate  them;  but  on  one  point,  and 
that  one  of  no  little  importance,  as  far 
as  temporal  happiness  is  concerned,  they] 
are,  in  general,  wiser  than  those  who 
have  had  far  better  opportunities  than 
such  unfortunate  outcasts  of  regulat- 
ing their  steps,  and  distinguishing  good 
from  evil.  They  know  that  chastity  Is 
a jewel  of  high  price.  * * * There  is 
a word  In  the  Gypsy  language  to  which 
those  who  speak  It  attach  Ideas  of  pe- 
culiar reverence,  far  superior  to  that 
connected  with  the  name  of  the  Su- 
preme Being,  the  creator  of  themselves 
and  the  universe.  This  word  is  L&cha, 
which  with  them  Is  the  corporeal  chas- 
tity of  the  females;  we  say  corporeal 
chastity,  for  no  other  do  they  hold  in 
the  slightest  esteem;  it  Is  lawful 
amongst  them,  nay,  praiseworthy,  to  be 
obscene  in  look,  gesiture  and  discourse, 
to  be  accessories  to  vice,  and  to  stand 
by  and  laugh  at  the  worst  abominations 
of  the  Busnf-,  provided  their  Lftcha  ye 
trupos,  or  corporeal  chastity,  remains 
unblemished.” 

Then  are  they  all  wrong— Calve,  M£rl- 
mde,  the  librettists,  Mr.  Shaw,  and  the 
rest  of  ’em?  And  is  Miss  Emma  Juch, 
who  as  Carmen  was  a very  proper 
young  lady,  with  a slight  tendency  to 
a mild  flirtation,  the  true,  the  ideal 
Carman? 

Prosper  M£rtm6e  had  read  Borrow's 
eulogy.  He  remembers  the  dirtiness  of 
the  gypsy,  and  like  a gallant  French- 
man he  quotes  Ovid:  “Casta  quam 

nemo  rogavit.” 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Lilli  Lehmann  sang  Ortrud  lately  at 
Wiesbaden. 

A Mr.  Brill  has  arranged  “Der  Frei- 
schutz”  for  male  parts  only. 

Gennaro  Fabozzi,  a pianist  blind  from 
birth,  has  given  two  concerts  in  Lon- 
don. 

Leoncavallo  is  working  on  his  new 
opera,  "La  Vie  de  Boheme,”  at  his  villa 
on  Lake  Lugano. 

Dr.  Henry  Viotta  of  Amsterdam  has 
accepted  the  directorship  of  the  Royal 
Music  School  at  The  Hague. 

Emil  Hartmann's  new  one-act  opera, 
“Runenzauber,"  has  been  published 
by  J.  Schuberth  & Co..  Lelpsic. 

Josef  Dachs,  for  many  years  piano 
teacher  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory, 
died  June  6,  at  the  age  of  71  years. 

Louis  V.  Saar  will  teach  counterpoint 
and  composition  at  the  National  Con- 
servatory, New  York,  beginning  Oct  1. 

Bach's  Matthew  Passion  was  given 
lately  at  Toulouse  with  such  success 
that  there  were  two  additonal  perform- 
ances. 

M.  de  Nevers  says  that  the  best 
protagonist  of  Alda  London  opera  goers 
have  heard  was  the  late  Josephine  de 
Reszke. 

A tenor,  Rosarjo  Termini,  was  stabbed 
at  Palermo  so  that  he  died  June  1. 
’Twas  a case  of  personal  vengeance. 
The  assassin  is  unknown. 

Spiro  Samara  proposes  to  form  an 
orchestra  of  100  at  Athens.  The  per- 
sonnel will  be  recruited  in  France  and 
Italy.  Mr.  Samara  will  be  the  conduc- 
tor. 

Verdi  had  deposited  $80,000  in  a bank 
in  Milan  toward  an  asylum  which  he 
purposes  to  build  for  old  musicians.  His 
gifts  to  this  charity  amount  to  m t less 
than  $200,000.  M 


Dr.  F.  Hegar  has  moved  frotjSfSurich 
- e ’ A ductor 
of  the  subscription  orchestras  Smcerts 


to  Aarau,  but  he  will  still  be 


and  director  of  the  music  school  in  the 
former  town. 

A private  performance  of  the  first 
act  of  "Tristan  und  Isolde”  In  German 
was  given  lately  at  the  Theatre-Mon- 
daln.  Paris.  Two  pianos  were  substi- 
tuted for  the  orchestra! 

Col.  Mapleson  has  engaged  Mrs.  Alva 
as  his  leading  dramatic  soprano.  “She 
Is  the  wife  of  an  English  poet.”  They 
say  Scalchi  will  be  the  leading  mezzo- 
soprano  of  the  company. 

The  late  Vico.nte  de  KerveguSn  be- 
queathed $10,000  to  the  city  of  Dijon  for 
the  maintenance  and  enlargement  of 
the  Conservatory  Library,  and  $2000  to 
the  music  society  “L’Enfants  d’Apol- 
lon”  of  the  city. 

Alma  Fohstrom  will  in  March  and 
April.  1897,  make  a tour  through  Ger- 
many, Austria  and  Switzerland.  She 
sang  in  Moscow  the  soprano  part  of 
Glazounoff's  cantata  composed  for  the 
coronation  of  the  Czar. 

| The  Royal  Academy  of  Modena  has 
awarded  a prize  to  Celso  Stanguellinl 
for  a kettle-drum  with  a single  screw 
Invented  by  him.  The  drum  is  said  to 
be  remarkable  for  sonority  and  accu- 
racy of  intonation  quickly  obtained. 

Mrs.  Svetloffsky,  a Russian  contralto, 
who  sang  in  Tschaikowsky’s  “Eugen 
Onegin,”  when  it  was  produced  in  Lon- 
don at  the  Olympic,  gave  a concert 
June  8.  The  program  was  made  up 
largely  of  Russian  songs  sung  in  Rus- 
sian. 

Mr.  Geo.  L.  Cheeney  will  give  four 
concerts,  his  18th  season,  at  the  Dud- 
lev  School  Hon^e  .Tnlv  4.  at  9 and  11 


AT  M.  and  2 and  4 P.  M.,  for  the  city  of 
Boston.  The  following  will  take  part: 
Miss  Katharine  Plummer,  Miss  Annie 
Cefrey,  Little  Helen  Walter  Hatch. 
Ralph  Marcy,  .Miss  Emma  Marcy  and 
the  Highland  Orchestra. 

Tho  flute  player,  Dorus,  whose  real 
name  was  Vincent  Joseph  Van  Steen- 
klste,  did  not  long  survive  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Dorus-Gras,  the  singer.  Dorus,  born  at 
Valenciennes,  March  1,  1812,  was  a pupil 
of  Gulllon  at  the  Paris  Conservatory 
He  took  the  first  prize  in  1828.  In  18.>S 
he  succeeded  Tulon  as  professor  at  the 
conservatory,  Taffane!  was  his  pupil. 
Dorus  wrote  much  for  his  Instrument, 
for  Instance,  16  varied  themes. 

Madame  Adini  may  have  good  no- 
tions of  the  art  of  singing,  and  com- 
mands the  stage,  in  a way;  but  her 
means  to  carry  out  these  notions  are 
defective  In  the  extreme,  for  to  begin 
with  her  voice  lacks  the  essential  qual- 
ity of  charm  or  even  pleasantness.  It 
would  be  asking  too  much  of  our  ears, 
accustomed  as  they  are  to  steady  well- 
produced  voices,  to  find  any  degree  of 
pleasure  In  listening  to  ever-tremulous 
if  not  downright  wobbling  series  of 
sounds.  And  that  Is  what  Mdme. 

Adlnl's  singing  amounts  to. Sporting 

and  Dramatic  News. 

Here  is  the  plot  of  “Maruzza,”  an 
opera  in  three  acts  by  Floridla,  who  also 
wrote  the  libretto.  The  scene  is  in  the 
environs  of  Modica.,  near  Syracuse.  A 
1 superstition  prevails  there  that  the 
Malta  a sort  of  fetich,  has  the  power 
to  destroy  or  awaken  love.  Maruzza  is 
betraved  by  a well-to-do  farmer,  who 
marries  anqther  girl.  Through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Mafia  Maruzza  wins  back 
his  love.  Fearing  she  may  lose  it  again, 
she  invites  him  to  her  home,  gets  him 
drunk,  and  sets  fire  to  the  house.  They 
both  perish.  This  opera  has  met  with 
marked  success  in  Milan  (at  the  Dal 
Verme),  and  In  two  other  Italian  towns. 

One  hesitates  to  credit  the  report 
from  the  United  States  that  Mdme. 
Clara  Kellogg,  the  once  famous  prima 
dor.na  has  been  reduced  to  extreme 
poverty  bv  the  failure  of  a bank,  for 
in  time  past  she  has  displayed  such  a 
remarkable  business  aptitude  that  she 
is  hardly  likely  to  have  put  all  her 
eggs  into  one  basket.  Her  fortune  was 
( indeed  principally  made  in  manage- 
ment. for  in  1874  she  successfully  organ- 
ized an  English  opera  troupe  for  the 
States,  herself  superintending  the 
translation  of  the  words,  the  mise-en- 
scene  the  training  of  the  singers,  and 
the  rehearsals  of  the  chorus,  while  at 
the  same  time  keeping  the  treasury  in 
a flourishing  condition.  Such,  indeed, 

was  her  indomitable  energy  that  she 
sang  no  fewer  than  125  nights  during 
one  season.- — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
-,™„L,ondon  critic  writes  concerning  the 
Pph?fba™,°f  the  RavotfIi  Sisters  at  a 
Z“}} 'harmonic  concert:  ”1  do  not  be- 

l-eve  there  were  ever  two  opinions  as 
effort  = -6XuC!  ualue  of  Miss  Sofia’s  vocal 
how  those  who  might  have 
beard  Nilsson  or  Lucca  in  “Connais-tu 
le  pays,  or  for  the  matter  of  that  any 
tho  e=mown  natlve  concert  singers  in 
IritJ  JP-eJ°.ns  can  pretend  to  care  for 
DassesGlmvas  handiing  of  the  melody 
Ponkf^ 5 comprehension.  The  case 

Stu 1 blacker  when  one  thinks  of 
In*  hmh°  n thelr  lodgment  find  noth- 
*”§  seyere.  and  unbending  senteni 

of'untohteCial|il1iS  Wlth  banners  everl 
of  bted  talent,  and  who  are  full 

niiltn  enCKiand  ready  admiration  for  un- 
Jultlme^  inferior  performances, 
von  -?e  doJ  any  name  so  long  as! 

giving  it ” an<J  f°r  fhe  mere  fad  01 

program  ffloCfeithi°  glan<;e  at  any  of  the 
juufciam  of  these  Patti  concerts  tr 

SUtre  i°f  the  estimation  in  whDn 
devoid  of  aaftlst‘fnCe  iS  held:  so  utterV 

^3^" ^aanyc-°naei^tn0tanhg^ 

! irvvr.S<?umany  ~old(?n  opportunities  lost 

there  never  was  nev‘“\vilbe 

talent  Z °PPPVZ,ty  iol  M,cl& 
createdhvfMr11  ,,c°ncert  or  a song 
record  i„?ls  arJls  of  unparalleled 

record  And  what  has  Mme  Patti 

a r3?ted  during  her  phenomenally  Ion- 
and  prosperous  career?  One  rtittv  ”41 
vous  n’avez  Hen  a dl?e!”  This  ?s 
the  only  work  of  art”  which  owes  ts 
anvbLdvty  f°  Mme.  Patti,  and  1 defy 

anybody  to  name  anything  else  ner- 

™eateiony  cme0^0'!  With  hpv  name  as  a 
cert  lust  eth  S *?  mention  the  con- 
evidence  h?,t  th  3ke  of  documentary 
o coSv  out  tw  has  not  the  courage 
'of  a?tists  Jia  Program  and  the  list 
tacked  on  fe™  superlatives 

lover  In  th^hy’  there  ,s  not  a music 
*°Y?r  ln  this  country,  not  a sincere 

after  ^sina^th"01  s,traln  every  nerve 
I the  ni/nr  nfiA,the.  art  °f  music  from 
grove/’  of  mediocrity  in  which  it  would 
defects  °th6rW  sef  and  whatever  other 
finite  s’  tj1®  musical  press  reserves  in- 
o P * E xcef  slo  f 0 '[  h ° 1 d in g up  Zhe  banner 

xzy't  3ss 

thousands  down  to  an  inferior  IpvaI 
ereaf°PP0Se  a11  the  inert  weight  of  one 
tude1  K6  1°  hhe  efforts  of  a multi-  | 
Mme  Pa  ttT h 110  'hanks  arc  due  to 
News,  June  JT  P°rtlnS  and  DramatR' 

«,?Lde  Nevers,  in  the  Illustrated 
‘1  Parting  and  Dramatic  News,  London1 
cona-  ”MrWr?Le  thas  admirably  of  Am 
unon  e^r,'  Ancona  s \\olfram  Improves 
QuestirniC<^'fai-lt;a”ce’  't'ere  it  only  a 
?mfStl°n  of  slnging  so  many  fine  notes 
I as  it,°Isnwharlt0ne' Would  be  all  there; 
warned  when  an  intellectual  effort  is 
ter  ? 1 to  compose  a.  charac- 

ance  f mI  t0lriCal  ani*  symbolical  import- 
fhe  i'delV  .Ancona  fa‘>s  a Httle  short  of 
endowed  A.smger  so  felicitously 

lasv  evtenci?  ' Anc°na  with  a voice 
timb’nzt  ?’  even‘  ancl  beautifully 

timbr£e,  that  is  to  say.  a singer  who 
need  not  bother  about  the  capital  ele- 
ment  of  his  profession,  should  strain 
fim/  uerVh  afttr  Pnrely  Intellectual 
ra£'  ew?  hav,s  a beautiful  voice  and  he 
nsn  sinC’  w5y  does  not  he  study  the 
philosophy  of  bis  rolgs,  that  their  con- 
ceptions might  be  on  a par  with  his 
natural  gifts?”  The  same  critic  pays  his 
lespects  to  Albani:  "I  hear  there  is  to 
be  an  exodus  from  Paris  for  the  week 
in  which  there  will  be  announced  the 
,of  'T,ristsn  und  Isolde,’ 
The  Meisterslngers’  and  ‘Lohenarin  ’ 
The  feat  Is  quite  possible-that  fs  if 
"Tristan  is  given  at  all.  I have  very 
grave  doubts  on  the  subject,  if  only  be- 


cause it  will  take  all  mv  stock  of  cre- 
dulity to  believe  ln  Mme.  Albani’s 
Isolde.  I have  no  -wish  to  be  discourte- 
ous to  the  lady,  but  a talent  that  has 
been  associated  for  some  25  years  with 
‘Parlgl  o Cara,’  'Caro  Nome,’  and  'Luce 
dl  quest’  anlma,’  is  bound  to  he  111  at 
ease  under  such  tremendous  pressure 
as  the  furious  declumatlon  of  the  ‘wild 
Irish  maiden’  of  Wagner's  monumental 
lyric  drama.  In  it  there  is  no  time  for 
fllare  or  for  paying,  vocally,  something 
on  account  of  a note  which  might  be 
sung  in  time  and  in  tune  on  some 
future  occasion;  the  singer  who  is  cast 
for  Isolde  must  have  all  her  vocal  cap- 
ital as  call  money,  and  pay  cash  the 
whole  lime;  in  the  lower  fifth  of  the 
voice  with  contralto  sounds  and  in  the 
upper  with  the  full  power  of  a dramatic 
soprano.  Either  is  without  the  means 
of  Mme.  Albani’s  otherwise  indisputa- 
ble powers.  There  was  a talk  of  Mme, 
Nordica,  but  she  has  just  got  married 
ln  the  States,  and  thinks  probably  more 
of  'Rom?o  et  Juliette’  than  of  ’Tristan 
und  Isolde.’  ” 
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When  he  takes  to  the  road,  he  must  know 
that  he  is  in  for  a weary  and  footsore  Jour- 
ney: comely  persons,  in  beautiful  garments, 
with  eyes  full  of  invitation  look  down  from 
bordering  windows  and  Jeer  at  his  sober 
parade;  he  sees  cool,  shaded  by-ianes  which 
are  never  for  him;  others  pass  him  on  the 
road  singing  blithe,  gamesome  songs,  and 
be  is  left  to  loiter.  And  be  sure  he  travels 
In  glum  company:  the  stiff-featured  dead, 
with  their  thin  hands  and  strange  smile, 
fall  Into  step  with  him  and  tell  him  their 
dreamlike  tales. 


Mr.  Claude  Leon  Leffingwell  called 
on  us  yesterday  as  we  sat  on  the  ve- 
randa of  our  summer  palace— for  like 
the  ancient  Kings  of  Persia  we  change 
pleasure-domes  according  to  the  season. 
We  were  pondering  time,  space  and 
reality,  but  Mr.  Leffingwell  insisted  on 
turning  the  conversation  so  that  it 
pointed  straight  at  art, 


“You  know,  my  dear  fellow,”  he  said 
In  his  engaging  way,  "how-  many  par- 
lors, bed-chambers,  dining  rooms, 
libraries  are  ruined,  utterly  ruined  by 
painfully  incongruous  adornment.  For 
Instance,  a costly  ormolu  clock  will  not 
be  in  sympathy  with  the  mantelpiece 
or  wall  paper.  A wondrous  bit  of 
Chinese  bric-a-brac  will  seem  vulgar 
on  account  of  the  proximity  of  a crude 
portrait  of  Aunt  Vashti  or  a Masynic 
certificate  once  dear  to  Uncle  Amos. 
The  right  chair  Is  in  the  wrong  room. 
A public  ice  pitcher  destroys  the  in- 
timacy of  a boudoir.  Serious  prints  con- 
cerning historical  subjects  stare  at  the 
bride  as  she  bathes,  fearful,  while  doors 
are  glad  they  are  shut,  lest  by  creaking 
they  might  put  her  to  flight  'there 
are  many  houses  in  which  you  see  such 
torturing  contradictions,  and  of  course, 
however  lavish  the  sensual  hospitality 
of  food  and  drink  may  he,  no  refined 
person  will  allow  himself  to  be  thus 
aesthetically  disturbed. 


“Now,”  continued  Mr.  Lpffiugwell,  “it 
Is  a surprising  fact  that  the  man  of  the 
bouse  prides  himself  on  the  very  Incon- 
gruity that  kills  the  enjoyment  of  the 
guest.  You  would  not  wound  his  feel- 
ings for  the  world;  ani  yet  both  of  you 
Would  be  better,  happier  men  if  the  in- 
congruous articles  were  remove!.  I am 
therefore  organizing  -.he  Burglars  Re- 
lief Association.  The  officers--I  have 
the  honor  to  be  President— are  men  who 
are  welcome  in  society.  The  active 
members  are  rising  young  burglars  of 
the  highest  moral  character.  An 
officer  sees,  for  instance,  an  ornate  sil- 
ver Ice  pitcher  ln  the  dainty  boudoir 
of  Mrs.  Jones.  He  gives  the  requisite 
Information,  and  within  a week  the 
boudoir  is  relieved  of  the  incumbrance; 
it  is  at  last  truly  dainty,  feminine, 
filled  everywhere  with  the  swtci 
thought  of  Mrs.  Jones.  The  : :e  pitcher 
Is  ln  the  directors’  room  of  the  Aetna 
Cremation  Company.  Or  an  officer  find- 
ing the  engraving  that  portrays  the 
death  bed  of  Daniel  Webster  in  a young 
girl’s  chamber  will  note  the  fact.  With- 
in a week  the  engraving  will  console 
some  disappointed  Presidential  candi- 
date. 


Mr.  Samuel  Pllmsoll  is  a very  good 
man,  but  why  Joes  he  come  to  the 
United  States  “to  eradicate  American 
prejudice  against  England?”  Why  does 
be  not  stay  in  London,  to  labor  wdth 
the  newspapers  that  so  constantly  mis- 
represent and  malign  us? 

He  suggests  respectfully  to  the  base 
bali  magnates  the  expediency  of  ap- 
pointing Mr.  Sharkey  of  California 
umpire  in  all  games  In  which  the  Cleve- 
lands take  part.  We  should  enjoy  an 
argument  between  him  and  Mr  Tebeau 
or  Mr.  McAleer. 


Mr.  Franz  Werner,  who  said  ln  de- 
fence of  his  peculiar  conduct,  that  he 
intended  to  write  a novel,  "and  was 
,aklnS  the  means  that  the  Inspector 
told  about  to  see  just  how'  honest  Bos- 
ton people  were,”  has  at  least  the  valu- 
able gift  of  imagination. 


"The  burglars  will  be  paid  by  the 
hour.  The  Incongruities  removed  will 
be  judiciously  distributed  among  those 
who  are  willing  to  pay  a fair  price. 
The  expenses  will,  of  course,  be  larger 
than  the  income.  Now,"  asked  Mr. 
Leffingwell,  “will  you,  In  the  interests 
of  art  and  home  life,  bring  this  matter 
before  the  public?  Think  how  many 
will  be  benefited.  Taste  will  be  gently 
educated.  And  when  there  will  be  no 
Incongruity  In  house  furniture,  the  asso- 
ciation will  be  dissolved.  In  the  mean- 
time subscriptions  should  be  addressed 
to  me,  care  of  the  Journal.” 


Let  us  remember  today  the  strange 
cl rcu instance  that  attended  the  death 
of  Hase,  the  Hellenist,  as  reported  by 
Lavolx  to  de  Goncourt,  June  29,  1892. 

’His  head  fell  on  the  fresh  proofs  of 
Robert  Estlenne’s  dictionary  which  he 
was  correcting,  and  the  death-sweat 
Imprinted  a few  lines  on  his  forehead.” 

Mr.  W.  Ralston  is  too  Impatient  by 
half.  In  the  last  issue  of  Punch  he  Is 
credited  with  a delightfully  comic  sketch 
of  a volunteer  on  parade  In  a silk  hat 
because,  forsooth,  his  wife  has  made 
a muff  of  his  busby.  But  he  has  already 
complained  to  a pressman  that  the 
sketch  was  drawn  by  him,  accepted, 
and  paid  for  by  Punch  just  exactly  a 
quarter  of  a century  ago.  There  Is 
surely  no  ground  for  complaint.  Mr. 
Ralston  must  recall  the  Horatlan  max- 
im as  to  the  length  of  time  a book 
ought  to  be  preserved  before  publica- 
tion is  decided  upon.  Punch  merely 
goes  one— or  two?— better  than  the  Ro- 
man poet,  and  tests  the  merits  of  Its 
jokes  by  centuries  instead  of  by  years 
of  inspection.  And  yet  Mr.  Zangwlll 
Eticlts  to  his  contention  that  there  might 

be  room  for  a comic  Punch! Daily 

Messenger. 
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But  I am  as  grasses  on  the  housetop  bleach- 
ing— 

Poor  stalks  untimely  shriveled,  drought- 
opprest, 

Whereof  no  mower  fil|eth  hand  or  breast,— 
Which  hear  in  vain  the  southwest  wind  be- 
seeching 

Them  from  a far-off  land  beyond  their  reach- 
ing. 

Yet  where,  perchance,  dead  grasses'  ghosts 
find  rest. 


At  Sierra  Leone,  early  in  this  month, 
two  "Human  Leopards,”  who,  dressed 
ln  leopard  skins,  had  attacked  travel- 
ers and  devoured  them,  were  captured 
and  sentenced  to  death.  It  appears 
that  the  game  laws  are  strictly  en- 
forced. and  men  and  women  must  not 
be  eaten  in  certain  months.  They  say, 
moreover,  that  a true  epicure  in  West 
Africa  will  not  indulge  himself  in 
■arcophagy  except  in  December  and 
January. 

Alas,  poor  Ryman!  Twenty  years 
ago  his  speeches  on  the  condition  of  the 
country  and  the  political  situation— for 
there  is  always  a political  situation— 
were  the  delight  of  the  lovers  of  negro 
minstrelsy.  And  with  what  grace 
and  dignity  were  these  speeches  de- 
livered! "Live  within  your  income,” 
•aid  Governor  Ad  Ryman,  “live  within 
your  income,  my  young  friend;  and  If 
you  can't,  follow  the  example  of  Mr. 
Tilden  and  go  into  railroads.” 


Gone  are  the  glorious  days  of  negro 
minstrelsy.  Would  the  theatre  fre- 
quenters today  enjoy  such  shows  as 
were  given  at  Bryant’s  In  New  Y'ork 
about  30  years  ago?  Would  Hogan  and 
Hughes  excite  merriment  ln  "The 
Grecian  Bend?”  Would  “Lucrezia  Bor- 
gia.” with  the  sweet-voiced  Dempster, 
and  Nelse  Seymour  as  the  inconceiva- 
bly wicked  Duke,  seem  tolerable,  and 
to  be  endured?  By  the  way,  what  has 
become  of  the  only  Ricardo?  Is  he— 
•he  still  above  the  grass? 


Two  novels  by  John  Galt  "are  intro- 
duced to  the  reader  in  a dozen  happily 
written  pages  by  S.  R.  Crockett,  which 
certainly  ought  to  be  sufficient  indorse- 
ment of  their  literary  value.”  Why, 
oh  neighbor?  Is  Mr.  Crockett’s  indorse- 
ment of  any  real  weight?  Does  John 
Galt  need  such  boosting?  On  the  con- 
trary, does  not  Mr.  S.  R.  Crockett  cling 
to  the  coat-tails  of  John  Galt,  hoping 
for  a ride  down  the  century?  This  Is 
a period  when  little  men  write  imperti- 
nent prefaces  to  books  of  established 
reputation.  And  so  we  have  the  specta- 
cle of  Mr.  George  Saintsbury  gravely 
patting  Henry  Fielding  on  the  head  and 
saying  a good  word  for  Balzac. 


“Captain  Jack  Crawford  has  eyes  that 
take  in  everything,  and  he  is  for  sil- 
ver.” This  is  an  inconsistent  state- 
ment.   

The  sad  news  comes  to  us  that  there  is 
a new  abomination  in  made  neckties. 
“The  latest  novelty  in  neckwear”  is 
made  of  aluminum,  frosted  and  orna- 
mented in  various  fashions.  "It  is  said 
that  the  genuine  silk  and  satin  ties  are 
so  perfectly  imitated  that  the  differ- 
ence is  perceptible  to  most  persons  only 
by  the  touch.”  Y'ou  clean  the  tie  with 
a toothbrush. 

Some  years  ago  enameled  steel  col- 
lars were  sold,  and  we  remember  they 
were  the  rage  in  Windsor,  Vt.  Why 
should  not  the  style  be  revived?  Such 
collars  would  go  admirably  with  alu- 
minum tics.  

They  were  talking  politics  in  a Maine 
town.  “No.  sir,”  shouted  the  man  of 
considerable  readihg,  “there  will  be  no 
real  prosperity  in  this  country  until 
each  person  Is  his  own  producer  and  his 
own  consumer.” 
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The  latest  quarterly  section  of  the 
New  English  Dictionary,  edited  by  Dr 
Murray  treats  of  words  between  and 
Including  "diffluent'’  and  "dl8burden 
We  turned  at  once  to  dingbat.  In- 
credible as  the  statement  may  seem,  Dr 
Murray  and  his  assistants  know  not 
rte  word,  which  Is  familiar  in  its  many 
meanings  to  hundreds  of  English-speak- 
ing people.  Of  what  consolation  is  the 
Dresence  of  "dihexahedron’  or  din- 
nerette?”  A dictionary  that  does  not 
recognize  "dingbat"  is  fit  only  for  the 
"gentleman's  library,”  a collection  reli- 
giously avoided  by  true  lovers  of  books. 

That  dreadful  child  who  bawls  from 
fences,  rocks  and  walls  the  supreme 
merit  of  a particular  variety  of  root- 
beer  is  now  attired  in  evening  dress, 
and  more  impudent  than  ever,  is  an  ar- 
gument for  the  Malthusian  theory,  if 
not  for  absolute  celibacy. 

On  June  SO.  1893,  Jean  Lorraine  under- 
went an  operation  for  tumor  m the 
intestines,  and  after  he  rega.ned  con- 
sciousness.  he  exclaimed,  In  life  there 
are  probably  no  joys  save  some  literary 
pleasures  and  some  enjoyments  of  ex- 
quisite gormandizing." 

Tt  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Ancients 
and  Honorables  will  bring  their  livers 
back,  whatever  else  they  may  leave 
behind  them  in  London.  During  t 
season  of  entertainment  livers  should 
bt  put  outside  the  door  at  night  with 
the  boots.  A warrior  without  a liver 
is  a pathetic,  not  a terrible  apparition. 

* There  will  be  only  a fortnight  of 
grand  opera  next  season,  in  addition  to 
the  performances  at  the  Castle  Square, 
and  the  visiting  company  will  beamier 
the  management  of  IVI  . , 

Damrosch.  Ah,  if  Mr.  Damrosch  would 
manage  and  let  Mr.  Mancinelli  conduct. 

H Bostonians  hear  the  great  singers  of 
the  Abbev  Schoeffel  and  Grau  Com- 
pany they  will  hear  them  as  loans  to 
the  Damrosch  company.  Boston  now 
stands,  so  far  as  visiting  opera  troupes 
are  concerned,  on  a level  with  pltt® 
burg  and  Cleveland.  The  senseless 
abuse  of  Messrs.  Abbey,  Schoeffel  and 
Grau  by  those  who  wished  to  hear  all, 
the  chief  singers  every  night,  an< 
turned  deaf  ears  to  novelties  or  excel- 
lent singers  making  their  ■ debut  1 sere 
had  much  to  do,  no  doubt,  with  the 
decision  so  uncomplimentary  to  the 
musical  pretensions  of  this  city. 

There  is  an  entertaining  article  on 
pets  in  a recent  number  of  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette.  Any  one  who  has  kept 
rabbits-or  tried  to  keep  them-will  en- 
iov  this  extract:  "The  rabbit  has  a de- 
served popularity.  He  is  furry,  he  is 
greedy;  there  is  a good  deal  of  him  ior 
the  money,  and  his  ears  are  either 
erect  or  lopped— either  characteristic  a 
prized  distinction;  and  whether  lopped 
or  erect  serve  as  an  excellent  handle 
by  which  to  drag  him  from  his  darker 
refuge.  This  is  understood  to  be  a mat- 
ter of  indifference,  if  not  a positive 
pleasure,  to  the  rabbif.  The  individual 
rabbit  will  do  well  not  to  argue  this 
point.  Any  objection  or.  his  part  will  be 
taken  to  throw  doubt  on  his  breeding. 
The  delicate  constitution  of  the  rabbit 
adds  indirectly  to  his  popularity.  It  is 
easy,  with  the  best  intentions,  to  over- 
feed him  with  green  food  till  he  swells 
or  dies.  Then  the  girls  are  allowed 
to  have  a funeral,  and  to  subscribe 
toward  the  purchase  of  another  rabbit 
for  the  bereaved  owner." 


Surely  such  delicacy,  strength  and  | 
feeling  as  are  displayed  by  Mr.  Sidney 
L.  Smith,  the  etcher,  in  his  portraits 
of  Holmes,  Agassiz,  Mrs.  Hemenway, 
and  in  his  book-plates— notice,  for  in- 
stance, the  imagination  in  the  plate 
designed  for  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Troy— should 
command  the  remunerative  respect  of 
publishers  as  well  as  the  admiration  of 
artists.  Mr.  Smith  honors  Boston  by 
choosing  the  town  as  his  dwelling 
place. 

Stories  that  are  told  of  the  late  Jules 
Simon  lead  us  to  suspect  that  his  finan- 
cial ability  was  absurdly  over-rated. 
Thus  in  1889  he  was  directed  to  make 
the  official  report  of  the  Exhibition,  and 
the  price  of  this  undertaking  was  stated 
in  the  Budget  as  40,000  francs.  Mr.  Si- 
mon considered  that  the  work  was  not 
worth  such  a sum  and  of  his  own  ac- 


surer  marksman  should  be!  engaged  at  ~ald  'ln  an  eloquent  burst.  "The 

once  by  the  managers  ct  the  Great  v ' — 1 


Wild  East  Show  if  they  wish  to  main- 
tain their  superiority  over  their  West- 
ern rivals. 

Is  Bob  £rook  at  his  old  tricks?  We 
hope  the  "discouragement”  at  Henley 
will  be  as  prophetic  of  victory  as  the 
customary  "discouragement”  at  Hew 
London. 


good  Lord  gave  me  the  money  I have. 
There  are  squeezed  men— even  in  Bos- 
ton—who  were  once  in  the  oil  business, 
and  they  would  like  to  hear  the  Lord  s 
aide  of  this  story. 

We  regret  to  learn  that  there  was  a 
••rendition”  of  old  Confederate  war 
Bongs  at  Richmond.  Some  of  these 
Bongs  are  blood-stirring,  glorious  tunes, 
and  they  deserve  kinder  treatment.  A 
•■rendition”  is  almost  always  followed 
by  an  "ovation.” 


They  that  hanker  after  privacy  will 
soon  be  forced  to  engage  lodging  in  a 
Pennsylvania  prison.  For  the  telephone 

has  been  followed  by  the  discovery  and  1 "There  are  a dozen  of  us  going  away 
application  of  the  Roentgen  rays,  and  Qod  knows  how  many  of  us  will  get 
now  it  is  reported  that  thought  can  be  back.”  Are  these  the  farewell  words  of 
photographed.  It  is  depressing  enough  Cuban  patriots,  or  women  going  to  the 
to  know  that  the  emptiness  of  your  a|d  0j  the  Armenians?  Oh,  no.  Mr. 

— - — wallet  can  be  disclosed  easily  to  the'  Roger  Connor,  one  of  Von  der  Ahe’s 

worth  such  a sum  and  of  his  own  ac-  CUrious.  Why  should  there  be  a dis-  hired  men  was  talking  with  a base 

cord  reduced  it  by  three-quarters,  refus-  play  of  the  emptiness  of  your  head?  vau  reporter. 

ing:  to  accept  more  than  12,000  francs,  yet  Dr.  Baraduc — evidently  an  unpleas-  

In  America  such  a neglecter  of  oppor-  ant  person  with  a strong  resemblance  There  are  women  in  France  who  win 

tunities  would  not  be  elected  to  even  t0  Mephistopheles— has  told  the  Paris)  distinction  without  the  help  of  scandal 

the  Common  Council.  Academy  that  he  has  succeeded  in  pho-  mongers,  without  the  effrontery  to  ag- 

_ , ~ . tographlng  thought  and  he  has  pho-  gravate  lewd  songs  by  singing  them  out 

It  appears  from  the  observations  of  shows  in  proof.  of  tune.  Here,  for  instance,  is  Mrs.  Fur- 

a deep  thinker,  who  uses  the  Journal  R v 

(N.  Y.)  as  a megaphone,  that  while  j This  is  the  way  Dr.  Baraduc  goes  to 
the  prevailing  type  of  Western  female  work.  The  person  whose  thought  is  to  1 
beauty  is  "fluffy  blonde,"  the  Southern  i be  photographed  enters  a dark  room, 
ideal  is  “a  classical  brunette.”  Listen  J places  his  hand  on  a photographic 
to  the  American  Mantegazza;  "The  the-  I piate,  and  thinks  intently  of  the  ob-  . 
orist  might  weave  several  interesting  ject  the  image  of  which  he  wishes  to  I 

theories  to  account  for  this,  proving  see  produced.  Some  of  the  doctor's 

conclusively  that  the  airier  type  of  love-  photographs  are  comparatively  distinct, 

liness  appeals  more  strongly  to  the  representing  the  features  of  persons 

more  recent  community,  while  the^se-  and  the  outlines  of  things.  And  Doctor 
verer  sort  charms  the  old-established  Baraduc  goes  still  further.  He  relates, 
settlement.”  says  the  Standard’s  Paris  correspon- 

~ . , , ,,  dent,  that  Dr.  Istrate,  when  he  was 

"Fluffy  blonde!"  "Classical  brunette.  going  to  Campana,  declared  he  would 
“Which  style  of  architecture  do  you  appear  on  a photographic  plate  of  his 
prefer?"  asked  Miss  de  Smythe  of  t e frjendi  m,  Hasden,  at  Bucharest.  M. 
late  H.  H.  Richardson;  the  pointed  Hasden  went  to  bed  w 

ironic,  or  the  open  cathartic.  )0  p]ate  at  b(s  feet  ana  anotner  at  ms  ■*-*-*"  -r-'  ,,  . , •. 

, head.  Dr.  Istrate  went  to  sleep  at  l contagious  diseases.  o s P 

This  reminds  us  that  the  Daily  Mes-  Campanai  at  a distance  of  about  300  “°‘st  germs  frommolst  leather. 

I senger  (Paris)  publishes  an  item  of  con-  kilometres  from  Bucharest,  but  before!  This  is  indeed  unnleasant.  But  the 
temporaneous  and  romantic  interes  . c|osjr,g-  bis  eyes  he  willed  with  all  his  •»,.  t yrnd  Comtanv  with  its  world- 
"The  New  Boston  Public  Library  about  mlght  that  hls  image  should  appear  on  famed  thoughtfulness’ for  the  safetyand 
which  we  have  heard  so  much  of  late,  „ photographlc  plate  of  his  friend.  ^lomfort of ^passengers  will  remedy 
does  not  seem  to  come  up  to  expecta-  Accordlng  t0  Dr.  Baraduc  that  marvel  comfort  “ 

tions.  A move  has  been  made  to  secure  wag  accompijSbed.  Journalists  who  have 
a ‘suitable  reading  room  ^ for  it,  and  examined  the  photograph  in  question 

$25,000  is  to  be  spent  on  it.  state  that  it  consists  of  a kind  of  lu- 

July  1,  1892,  Mr.  de  Goncourt "What!  minousjipot  on  the  photographic  plate 


of  tune.  Here,  for  instance,  is  Mrs.  Fur- 
tado-Heine,  who  gave  2,000,000  francs  for 
the  establishment  of  a suitable  insti- 
tution for  sick  army  and  navy  officers,  [ 
and  set  apart  an  annuity  of  20,000 
francs  to  indemnify  them  during  their 
Illness.  No  wonder  that  she  was  deco- 
rated lately  with  the  Cross  of  the  Le- 
g-ion  of  Honor. 

Many  are  speculating  as  to  the  exact 
hour  when  the  Ancients  and  Honor- 
ables will  be  half-seas  over.  It  may 
here  be  remarked  that  in  eternity  there 
Is  no  note  of  years. 

A contemporary  utters  a warning  cry 
against  the  practice  of  clutching  con- 
Hasden  went  to  oed  with  a photograph-  vulsively  in  hot  weather  a Ca? 
ic  plate  at  hls  feet  and  another  at  his  strap.  Thereby  com®s  e p *;  th 

_ Ar,nta  crlniic:  Moist  DEllmS  ET3.tnGr 


the  matter.  During  a blockade  sani- 
tary conductors  will  spray  the  straps 
with  perfumed  germicides. 

There  was  once  a Prince  at  Rome 
who  had  his  trousers’  pockets  made  of 
tarred  cloth.  When  he  left  hls  palace, 
these  pockets  were  filled  with  medi- 


July  1,  1892,  Mr.  aeu-oncourt vvnai:  ““  ‘ ; £ — *V  ~ ' 

Edmond  de  Goncourt?"  Yes,  our  old  m the  midst  of  which  can  be  traced  the 
friend,  Mr.  Edmond  de  Goncourt,  was  at  profile  of  a mam 

a dinner  of  "japonisants  at  \ gfour  s.  what  delightful  reading  is  the  essay  I wTr'tf  th.Prlnw  met' a friend 

Mr.  Bing  amused  the  company  by  tell-  College  Education  by  Mr  H C eated  water.  If  the  Prince  met  a friend 

. „ the  rvtcgion  nf  certain  Americans  ?!  , , ®5,  . y , _ :.  and  there  was  handshaking,  he  plunged 

V S Ueetfnf ^Tananese  metres  He  MeE*?n!  Here  are  shfewd  reflection.  | the  hand  lnto  a pocket,  thus  killing,  as 

nid  a ttle  oackage  for  30  MO  francs  to  ?0Und  sens,?'  co“rase  tha!  1S  n“l  b0‘3'  he  believed,  any  microbe  possibly  pre- 

sold  a little  pacKa0e  ior  ou.uw  lu  teroug>  mellow  humor  and  manly  gen-  , . , . . creator 

the  wife  of  one  of  the  "plus  riches  dan-  ^]enesSi  ap  viewed  jn  the  Claude  Lor-  ' y . 

kee.”  Opposite  a beautiful  Gainsgorough  raine  giass  0f  felicitous  style.  “One  of  We  quoted  yesterday  from  Mortimer 

in  her  parlor  hangs  a picture  by  Outa-  the  most  Irritating  features  of  modern  Collins,  whose  novels,  essays,  poems 

maro.  All  these  collectors  agreed  that  c0]|ege  management,”  says  Mr.  Mer-  are  delightful  reading  in  summer,  or  in 

when  the  Americans  really  have  the  wjn — ,.j  speak  as  a 'fossil,'  as  a 'moss-  winter,  fall,  spring.  Collins  was  pas- 

taste  which  they  are  still  chasing,  they  back’— Is  the  conduct  of  the  library.  It  sionately  fond  of  walking,  and  in  Pen 

will  not  leave  an  object  of  art  that  is  used  to  be  simply  a bookish  place  in  Sketches  he  has  left  entertaining  ac- 

for  sale  in  Europe;  they  will  acquire  dayg  af  bookish  men;  and  one  went  counts  of  hls  experiences  a-foot.  He 


everything,  everything. 


there  and  browsed,  without  interfer- 


counts  of  hls  experiences  a-foot.  He 
noted  the  inns  where  he  ate  well  and 
where  the  ale  was  properly  drawn.  He 
was  the  inventor  of  the  aphorism, 
"The  comparative  civilization  of  a town 
may  be  judged  by  the  quality  of  its  bit- 
ter ale.”  He  W'ould  have  thought  poor- 


u 


...  T , ence.  The  Librarian  was  merely 
Somebody  has  suggested  m London  wa^h.d0fr_  whose  functlon 

was  to 

that  artists'  models,  like  the  Board  gr^j  and  show  hls  teeth 

if  any  im- 

Schools,  should  be  under  popular  con-  r person  trled  t0  meddle  with  the 

trol,  and  especially  under  the  eye  of  the  loyed  bookg_  He  _ _ _ _ 

Countv  Council,  which  should  license  , , ' 

1 and  supervise  them.  This  inspires  a „ever  dreamed  of  having  ‘execu-  ly  of  Boston;  for  how  seldom  do  you 
London  contemporary  to  regard  the  ,ive  ability' - in  fact,  the  library  ' find  in  this  educated  town  a g a s of 
suggestion  "as  a delightful  and  refresh-  was  not  supposed  to  he  a place  for  the  ; malt  liquor  that  s naturally  excellent 
ing  example  of  the  insular  ignorance  exercise  of  executive  ability.  Nowa-  , that  has  been  wisely  kept,  or  t 
which  knows  and  cares  nothing  about  days  all  this  is  changed.  The  Librarian  , cunningly  served.  Oh,  great  Gam  r- 
I art,  and  yet  seizes  upon  any  pretext  to  ts  a bustling,  ‘viewy’  person,  who  nus,  what  atrocious  crimes  are  commit- 

meddle  with  it  in  the  name  of  moral-  gives  lectures  on  his  theories  and  sys-  ted  in  thy  name. 

j it v.”  The  ignorance,  dear  brother,  is  tems,  and  wants  to  tell  people  what  to  Tq  back.  t<j  Co)llns-  jn  the  chap- 
not  insular.  Did  you  ever  read  the  pro-  read.  I am  informed  that  at  the  war-  "Towns  on  the  Thames,”  he  thus 

1 oeedlngs  of  the  Watch  and  Ward  Soci-  vard  Library  books  are  now  delivered  d ,b  Henley  in  regatta  time;  "Then 
ety? 


•)  t V 

Death  is  much  more  abject,  languishing,  j 
crislv  and  paineful  in  a downe-bed,  then  In 
a field-combate;  and  agues,  catarres  or  apo- 
plexies, as  painefull  and  mortall,  as  an  har- 
quebusado.  He  that  should  be  made  un- 
dantedly  to  beare  the  accidents  of  common 
life,  should  not  need  to  bumbast  hls  cour- 
age, to  become  a man  at  armes.  "Vivere, 
mi  Lucilli,  militaire  est.”  Friend  mine,  j 
to  live  Is  to  goe  on  warre-fare. 

To  Veritas;  In  answer  to  your  ques- 
tion concerning  Old  Chimes,  we  state 
with  pleasure  that  he  is  now  on  the 
Servia,  as  a guest  of  the  Ancients  and 
Honorables.  His  niece,  Miss  Eustacia, 
is  with  him.  The  Journal  will  publish 
in  due  time  their  comments  on  English 
life  arid  manners.  Old  Chimes  first 
went  to  England  to  see  the  friendly 
trial  of  athletic  skill  between  Messrs. 
John  C.  Heenan  and  Thomas  Sayers. 

The  Earnest  Student  of  Sociology  ex- 
pected to  be  one  of  the  guests  of  the 
Ancients,  but  he  is  still  at  Jamaica 
Plain  suffering  from  nervous  depression. 
The  physician  thinks  he  may  be  moved 
Thursday  to  hls  room  in  Hanover 
Street,  near  Cross  Street,  where  quiet, 

pure  air  and  meals  from  an  Italian, 
restaurant  will  enable  him  in  a few  days 
to  resume  work  on  the  16th  chapter  of 
his  magnum  opus,  “The  Analysis  o 
Idiocy." 

It  is  easy  for  Boston  newspaper  men 
to  condemn  the  timidity  of  the  Cleve- 
land press  in  rebuking  Mr.  Tebeau. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  Mr. 
Tebeau  spends  much  of  his  time  in 
Cleveland. 


C[( 


It  may  here  be  remarked  that  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  write  much,  or  Indeed  to  be  In 
any  way  much  before  the  public,  without 
annoying  somebody.  You  utter  a free  opinion 
without  an  idea  that  it  will  be  taken  as  a 
personal  insult  by  some  one  who  thinks  dif- 
ferently. I never  could  understand  the  tem- 
per of  mind  whicp  induces  a man  to  say, 
"You  believe  the  three  angles  of  a triangle 
are  equal  to  two  right  angles,  and  therefore 
you  are  a scoundrel  and  a wrelch,  and  have 
not  paid  your  washerwoman  for  years."  But 
there  are  such  delightfully  illogical  people 
wai  dering  about. 


There  is  sad  news  from  London.  Lot- 
tie Collins  is  fat,  and  her  waist  is 
chiefly  an  affair  of  the  imagination. 
But  as  Mr.  Runciman  said  the  other 
day,  "this  is  the  era  of  seventeen-stone 
prima  donnas.”  The  true  Wagnertte  is 
suspicious  of  a graceful  soprano.  Ac- 
cording to  him  Briinnhilde  was  an  eld- 
erly, obese  person,  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  screaming  violently  until  Wo- 
tan  could  stand  it  no  longer  and  put  her 
into  a deep  and  long  sleep.  Now  that 
Lottie  Collins  is  fat,  Mr.  Damrosch  will 
probably  engage  her.  She  might  intro- 
duce her  famous  turn  in  the  scene  of 
the  Valkyries. 

That  man  "masked  with  a red  hand- 
kerchief and  carrying  two  revolvers” 
who  tried  to  hold  up  fou^  conversa- 
tlonalists  in  a grocery  store  at  Rayn- 
ham  Centre  made  a fine  display  of  tem- 
perament but  his  technique  was  faulty, 
probably  on  account  of-^insufficient  re- 
hearsal. One  hall  went  th>M)^h  a show- 
case, another  struck  an  ice  ^ 4 


vard  Library  books  aie  now  e describes  Henley  in  regatta  time:  "Then 

by  being  handed  across  a conn  t .s  quaint  oil  streets — it  is  said  to  be  the 

they  were  groceries.  oldest  town  in  Oxon — are  crowded  with 

"Cavendish”  is  a welcome  visitor,  the  stalwart  youth  of  the  Universities 
and  yet  old  duffers  who  take  whist  as  and  the  metropolitan  rowing  clubs; 
a composing  draught  before  going  to  then  Its  ancient  hostelries,  mostly  dull 
bed  will  enjoy  Mortimer  Collins's  de-  and  deserted,  save  upon  market  days, 
seription  of  the  result  of  a meeting  are  utterly  unable  to  supply  bed  and 
early  in  '75.  "I  had  the  pleasure,  the  board  for  all  who  need  them;  then 
other  day.  of  entertaining  a famous  freely  flows  the  bitter  ale,  and  multi-  j 
whist  player.  I never  learnt  so  much  tudlnous  boats  dance  on  the  waters  I 
about  cards  in  so  short  a time.  I am  of  Remenhain  Reach,  and  the  rank  and  j 
not  certain  that  all  this  knowledge  was  fashion  of  a dozen  counties  throng  to  ' 
not  too  much  for  me,  as  I woke  next  do  honor  to  the  flashing  oars.  What  is 
day  with  an  awful  headache,  which  pleasanter  than  a regatta,  whether  on 
made  me  curiously  disinclined  to  do  any  sea  or  river?  It  Is  difficult  to  decide 
work.  Indeed,  I dreamt  all  night  of  which  is  preferable.  There  is  some- 
kraves  dressed  like  fiends,  with  horns,  thing  wilder  and  more  daring  in  the 
hcofs,  and  tails  of  the  most  frightful  rapid  career  of  a clipper  yacht— a 
colors  and  dimensions.  He  informed  Secret  or  an  Arrow— flying  fast  before 
me  that  during  the  last  ten  years  he  the  wind  like  some  gigantic  bird.  But 
has  played  twenty  thousand  rubbers  at  the  rowing-match  is  more  a struggle 
whist,  and  won  about  two  thousand  between  man  and  man— a trial  of 
pounds.  Is  the  game  worth  the  candle?  strength  and  endurance.  The  difference  ; 
I was  surprised  to  find  he  was  quite  js  something  like  that  between  chess  | 
ignorant  of  auadrille,  and  knew  noth-  and  whist.  Beaten  in  a sailing  match,  j 
ino • <-,f  the  Italian  tarots."  you  may  fairly  blame  the  destinies, 

as  may  the  defeated  whist-player;  ; 
there  gre  a thousand  chances  and  ac-  { 
cidents,  for  which  the  most  skillful  . 
m re  whatever  he  yachtsman  cann-ot  provide.  But  the  j 
The  man  born  to  a ueno  , ^ works  beaten  crew  in  a rowing  match  are  sel-  | 

TThTZT*™  ^ubt,ey!S;  he- van  be  dom  beaten  by  accident;  and  when  | 
at  an.  e • nolo-player,  ot  an  accident  does  happen,  its  results  are 

I flew,  or  Dr.  not  always  what  might  be  expected.' 

| when  heVs  down  to  chess  with  a competrn- 
opponent.  It  Is  only  play.  The  test  of  wo 
£!do  vou  live  by  it?  Unless  you  do  I 
defy  you  ^understand  the  real  MW ^ °f 
a working  man.  I hate  work,  I specialty 
hat;  the  only  kind  of  work  that  I find  pays. 

Mr  John  D.  Rockefeller,  speaking 
under  o tent  railed  the  convocation 


ing  of  the  Italian  tarots 


H >Cf  l 

Where  no  monuments  exist  to  heroes,  but  in 
the  common  words  and  deeds; 

Where  the  populace  rise  at  once  against 
the  never-ending  audacity  of  elected 
persons ; 

Where  outside  authority  enters  always  after 
the  precedence  of  Inside  authority; 

Where  the  citizen  is  always  the  head  and 
ideoJ— and  President.  Mayor,  Governor, 
and  what  not,  are  agents  for  pay; 

Where  speculations  on  the  Soul  are  encour- 
aged; 

Where  the  city  of  the  faithfulest  friends 
stands; 

Where  the  city  of  the  cleanliness  of  the 
sexes  stands; 

Where  the  city  of  the  healthiest  fathers 
stands; 

Where  the  city  of  the  best-bodied  mothers  I 
stands; 

There  the  great  city  stands. 

How  beggarly  appear  arguments  before  a 
defiant  deed! 

How  the  floridness  of  the  materials  of  cities 
shrivels  before  a man’s  or  woman’s 
look  t 

And  on  this  clay  men  often  go  to  an 
extreme:  they  bound  the  United  States 
by  the  Aurora  Borealis,  the  South  Pole, 
the  Rising  Sun  and  the  Day  of  Judg- 
ment; they  shake  fists  at  the  European 
menagerie.  Including  the  Lions,  the 
Unicorn,  the  Eagles,  and  the  Bear,  and, 
like  the  ancient  Hebrews  and  other 
hoary  nations,  they  believe  In  a tute- 
lary deity  that  works  exclusively  for 
them  and  frowns  on  other  people;  or, 
easily  discouraged,  they  talk  lightly 
of  the  Chinese  patriotism  of  the  4th. 
approve  of  the  Tsar,  and  despair  of 
the  Republic. 

It  is  true  that  If  the  worthy  revo- 
lutionary were  alive  this  day  he  might 
not  be  so  eager  to  hear  the  clangor  of 
bells,  the  roar  of  cannon,  the  cracking 
of  crackers  and  the  whizzing  of  rock- 
ets, and  he  might  pause  reflectively  be- 
fore leaping  into  the  air  and  knock- 
ing nimbly  his  heels  together  thrice. 
Let  us  suppose  for  a moment  that  the 
contents  of  the  newspaper  of  yester- 
day were  fresh  in  his  mind. 

It  would  be  hard  for  him  to  excuse 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  George  Fred  Wil- 
liams, whose  hoarse  hurrah  for  silver 
Is  the  outward  manifestation  of  a 
record-breaking  conversion;  a conver- 
sion which  In  suddenness  surpasses 
the  famous  Instance  of  Saul  of  Tarsus. 
The  ignorance  of  the  Western  farmer, 
■who  honestly  believes  that  a govern- 
ment gives  value  to  money  simply  by 
stamping  it  or  printing  it,  is  pitiable. 
The  zeal  of  a silver-king  is  easily  un- 
derstood. That  a man  like  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, whose  education,  surroundings, 
antecedents,  previous  expressions  of 
opinion  are  all  in  favor  of  honest  money 
and  national  honor,  should  now  hu- 
miliate himself  and  his  friends  by  this 
Altgeldlan  prate  about  “a  great  popu- 
lar uprising"  and  "the  sentiments  of 
an  outraged  public"  is  as  unintelligible 
as  it  is  deplorable. 

A man  has  gained  enormous  sums  of 
money  by  plundering,  by  evading  or 
defying  the  Law.  Out  of  this  plunder 
snatched  from  the  people  at  large,  he 
gives  with  sanctimonious  airs  large 
gifts  for  educational  and  religious  pur- 
noses  For  this  he  is  favne'1  upon  by 
college  professors  and  clergymen.  How 
would  the  revolutionary  regard  this 
man?  Would  he  be  proud  of  this  ex- 
ample or  the  Dcssible  advantages  open 
to  a poor  boy  In  a free  Republic? 

Or  cojld  the  worthy  revolutionary 
understand  easily  the  willingness— say 
rather  the  indifference  of  citizens  in 
the  matter  of  the  encroachments  of  a 
ci  rpora*:on  tn  their  rights?  A city 
gives  up  its  streets  to  a railway  com- 
pany. The  citizens  revive  nothing  in 
return;  not  even  seats  when  they  -would 
ride  humbly  as  passengers.  Motor- 
men  are  praised  when  they  only  maim 
a pedestrian,  for  they  might  have  killed 
! him.  The  President  of  a Brooklyn 
trolley  company  ^ave  this  notice  to  his 
men:  "Ten-seat  open  cars  will  comfort- 
ably seat  50  or  60  persons,  and,  there- 
fore, you  should  at  no  time  take  to  ex- 
ceed 75  or  90  people  on  your  car  at 
one  time."  This  President  is  now 
ranked  among  the  leading  American  hu- 
morists. But  the  joke  Is  on  the  apa- 
thetic public. 

In  a San  Francisco  court  room  Miss 
Emma  Ashley,  a sister  of  the  plaintiff, 
who  is  "a  Vermont  girl  with  a Boston 
finish.”  was  reading  a Bible.  The  evi- 
dence suddenly  distressed  her,  and  she 
discharged  a revolver  at  the  defend- 
ants’s head.  “Men  on  both  sides  drew 
pistols  and  covered  each  other.”  Mr. 
Ellas  J.  Baldwin,  otherwise  known  as 
Lucky  Baldwin,  then  Issued  "a  gen- 
eral challenge  to  fight  anybody."  Miss 
Emma  was  taken  to  prison,  where  she 
sang  “Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee,”  and 
then  remarked;  “It  Is  evidently  God’s 
will  that  Baldwin  should  live.”  Judge 
Slack,  "who  is  a very  cool  man,”  asked 
If  all  in  the  court  room  were  armed.  And 
yet  this  action  of  a half-crazed  girl 
was  not  such  an  insulting  slap  in  the 
face  of  Justice  as  w'as  the  levity  ot 


the  grand  stand  performance  of  op- 
posing counsel  during  the  trial  of 
Mrs.  Fleming  for  murder.  And  in 
New  York,  the  metropolis,  a trial  for 
murder  Is  at  the  best  a melodrama 
for  the  pleasure  of  the  public,  or  as  a 
rule  it  Is  a farce-comedy. 

The  revolutionary  might  rub  his  eyes 
at  the  morbid  Interest  taken  by  the 
readers  of  newspapers  In  the  private 
affairs  of  the  vulgar  rich,  in  the  inde- 
cent doings  of  pugilists,  sensational 
actresses  whose  artistic  foundation  is 
a flagrant  scandal.  He  might  fear  for 
the  future  of  these  States,  seeing  that 
young  men  and  women  do  not  dare  to 
marry,  not  being  willing  to  begin  life 
moderately  or  In  hopeful  poverty;  shud- 
dering at  the  thought  of  the  brave,  lov- 
ing, successful  struggle  undergone  by 
their  fathers  and  mothers  before  them. 

What  might  he  not  say  to  the  dis- 
inclination of  men  soundly  educated 
to  attend  the  caucus  or  serve  In  a 
civic  capacity.  The  question  of  national 
honor  Is  at  hand.  It  is  the  question  of 
questions.  Yret  we  find  men  who  should 
he  leaders  preferring  to  chatter  about 
doubtful  discoveries  in  Science,  or  to 
investigate  curiously  the  most  felicitous 
use  of  the  subjunctive. 


Yet  would  the  worthy  revolutionary 
remembering  the  corruption  and  scan- 
dal of  his  own  era  still  believe  heroical- 
ly in  the  future  of  the  Republic.  For 
nations,  as  well  as  silly  men,  have 
their  distempers,  their  fevers,  their 
fits  of  delirium.  Patriotism  Is  not  vet 
dead;  reason  Is  not  yet  extinguished. 
He  that  doubts  is  a coward.  He  that 
refuses  to  exert  mightily  his  influence 
for  the  right  is  worse  than  a coward. 

Have  the  elder  races  halted? 

Do  they  droop  and  end  their  lesson,  wearied, 
over  there  beyond  the  seas? 

We  take  up  the  task  eternal,  and  the  burden, 
and  the  lesson. 

Pioneers!  O Pioneers! 

Not  for  delectations  sweet; 

Not  the  cushion  and  the  slipper,  not  the 
peaceful  and  the  studious; 

Not  the  riches  safe  and  palling,  not  for  us  the 
tame  enjoyment, 

Pioneers!  O Pioneers! 

Do  the  feasters  gluttonous  feast? 

Do  the  corpulent  sleepers  sleep?  have  they 
lock’d  and  bolted  doors? 

Still  be  ours  the  diet  hard,  and  the  blanket 
on  the  ground, 

Pioneers!  O Pioneers! 


Remarkable  Revival  of 
“Don  Giovanni.” 

Fit  Theatre  and  Orchestra  for 
the  Immortal  Work. 


Notes  and  Comments  on  Singers, 
Players  and  Pieces. 

When  "Don  Giovanni”  was  sung  here 
in  1895  at  the  Mechanics’  Building, 
many  wondered  at  the  praise  of  a cen- 
tury and  rubbed  'their  eyes,  reading  the 
eulogistic  reviews  that  appeared  in  the 
newspapers  the  day  after  the  perform- 
ance. The’se  wonderers  and  rubbers 
of  eyes  admitted  the  general  excellence 
of  the  production  and  admired  Mau- 
rel’s  elegant  impersonation  of  the 
naughty  hero;  but  they  confessed  to 
their  friends  that  the  opera  as  a whole 
was  old-fashioned  and  ineffective.  Nor 
were  they  perhaps  wholly  in  the  wrong. 
The  reviewers,  knowing  thoroughly  the 
supreme  beauty  and  strength  of  the 
opera,  heard  it  as  it  should  have  been 
given.  The  objectors  heard  it  under  most 
unfavorable  conditions.  In  an  absurdly 
vast  room  they  heard— or  In  some  in- 
stances tried  to  hear— a modernized 
version. 

* * * 

Now  such  operas  as  "The  Marriage  of 
Figaro"  and  “Don  Giovanni”  lose  their 
beauty  and  strength  in  any  modern 
theatre  intended  for  grand  opera.  They 
are  not  grand  operas.  They  cannot  be 
turned  into  grand  operas  by  the  in- 
troduction of  choruses  and  the  en- 
largement of  the  orchestra.  There  must 
be  an  intimate  relationship  established 
at  once  between  audience  and  come- 
dians. Such  intimacy  is  impossible  in 
the  modern  grand  opera  house. 

* * * 

One  of  the  most  Interesting  events  in 
the  history  of  opera  during  the  last  50 
years  was  the  revival  of  Mozart’s  mas- 
terpiece at  Munich,  May  29,  1896.  In 
1895  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro”  was 
taken  out  of  the  repertory  of  the  “Hof 
und  National  Theater"  in  Munich  and 
produced  at  the  Residenztheater.  The 
success  of  the  experiment  was  so  great 
that  "Don  Giovanni”  was  treated  this 
year  in  similar  fashion.  You  observe, 


the  first  step  In  this  historical  revival 
w'as  the  choice  of  a suitable  theatre. 

* * * 

The  Residenztheater  was  formerly 
known  as  the  "Altes  Hoftheater.”  It 
w'as  built  under  the  Churftirst  Maxi- 
milian III.,  1752-1760.  Couvilller  was  the 
architect.  The  theatre  was  used  at  first 
for  performances  which  were  attended 
only  by  the  Court.  When  Karl  Theo- 
dor was  married  In  1795,  it  was  thrown 
open  to  the  people.  After  the  Grand 
Opera  IIouso  was  built  under  King 
Maximilian  Joseph  I.,  1818,  the  Resl- 
denz  was  devoted  to  Italian  opera. 
During  the  reign  of  Ludwig  I.  perform- 
ances were  given  alternately  in  each 
| theatre,  until  In  December,  1831,  the 
I Residenz  was  closed,  as  it  was  consid- 
ered an  unsafe  building.  In  1857  Maxi- 
milian II.  commanded  Ludwig  Foltz  to 
restore  the  Residenz,  and  Foltz  strictly 
preserved  the  rich  wooden  baroque  dec- 
orations. There  are  four  rows  of  boxes. 
The  parquet  holds  272  persons,  and 
there  is  room  for  50  in  the  sitz-paterre. 
The  theatre  will  accommodate  in  all  an 
audience  of  about  800.  After  the  re- 
storation, the  pieces  played  were  little 
dramas,  and  what  the  Germans  call 
conversationssttlcke.  The  highest  price 
charged  ordinarily  is  8712  cents  for  the 
best  se'at.  Admission  to  the  amphi- 
theatre Is  12Va  cents. 

* * • 

And  what  was  the  orchestra  led  by 
[Mozart  when  "Don  Giovanni"  was  first 
produced  at  Prague  Oct.  29,  1787?  There 
were  4 first  violins  (Strobach,  the  regu- 
lar conductor,  was  one  of  them),  4 sec- 
ond violins,  2 violas,  1 ’cello,  2 double 
[basses,  2 flutes,  2 oboc-s,  2 clarinets,  2 
bassoons,  2 waldhorns,  2 trumpets,  and 
the  kettle  drums.  There  were  no  trom- 
bones in  the  regular  orchestra;  trom- 
bonists were  engaged  only  for  special 
occasions.  Although  the  orchestra  at 
[Prague  included  no  remarkable  vir- 
tuoso, it  enjoyed  an  enviable  reputation 
for  the  skill  and  intelligence  of  Its  mem- 
bers. 

I have  taken  this  list  of  the  orchestra 
at  Prague  from  Rudolf  von  Freisauff’a 
"Mozart’s  Don  Juan”  (Salzburg,  1887). 
The  author  quotes  as  his  authority 
[Professor  Franz  Arnold  Vogl,  Professor 
I at  the  Music  Conservatory  of  Prague. 

But  in  Mr.  Karl  Pottgiesser’s  ac- 
count of  the  Munich  revival,  published 
in  the  Allgemeine  Musik-Zeitung  Juno 
19,  we  find  two  ’cellos  used  at  Munich, 
although  the  statement  is  made  that 
the  orchestra  numbered  27  players,  "as 
at  the  original  performance.” 

These  players  at  Munich  were  chosen 
carefully  from  the  court  orchestra.  All 
critics  agree  that  the  combination  of 
instruments  was  remarkably  effective. 
To  translate  from  Mr.  Pottgiesser’s  re- 
view; “As  the  hall  is  small,  the  strings, 
although  few  in  number,  were  not  over- 
powered by  the  wind  instruments.  It 
is  true,  'the  strings  were  played  by 
artists  who  took  as  great  pains  as 
though  they  were  performing  a string 
quartet:  on  the  other  hand,  wind  instru- 
ments were  played  with  singular  deli- 
cacy.” 

The  conductor  was  Richard  Strauss, 
who  played  the  accompaniment  to  the 
secco-recitative  on  a piano  built  espe- 


The  changes  in  the  libretto  are  not 
of  particular  interest  to  us.  The  old 
German  translation  of  da  Ponte's  text 
is  unfaithful,  stupid,  nonsensical.  The 
libretto  used  at  the  revival  was  Grand- 
aur's,  revised  by  Hermann  Levi. 

* * . 

The  tenor  aria  “Dalla  sua  p&ee,’’ 
known  in  Germany  as  the  “Buchbin- 
der-Arie”  (on  account  of  the  German 
words  "Ein  Band  der  Freundschaft") 
W'as  omitted,  because  it  was  composed 
for  the  tenor  Morelia  at  the  produc- 
tion in  Vienna  May  7,  178S. 

.*** 

Let  us  note  some  of  the  other  points 
of  the  performance. 

Donna  Elvira  makes  her  first  ap- 
pearance in  traveling  costume,  for  she 
Is  a woman  of  Burgos  seeking  her  un- 
faithful husband  in  another  Spanish 
city,  and  she  is  borne  by  servants  in  a 
sedan  chair. 

Elvira  sings  the  air  to  Zerllna,  “Ah, 
fuggi  11  traditor,”  tvhich  is  generally 
omitted. 

A monologue  recitative  of  Don  Ot- 
tavio replaces  the  “Dalla  sua  pace." 

At  the  grand  party  at  Don  Giovanni's 
house,  the  stage  orchestra  is  at  the 
background  and  in  balconies  on  the 
right  and  left.  The  garden  Is  seen  be- 
yond the  further  orchestra.  The  song 
"Viva  la  liberta,"  that  is  usually  sung 
by  the  chorus  on  the  arrival  of  the 
maskers,  is  sung  by  the  three  masks 
and  Don  Giovanni  and  Leporello.  There 
is  here  no  absurd  attempt  to  turn  a 
simple  greeting  of  people  of  good  breed- 
ing into  a great  scene  of  action  as 
though  there  were  a revolutionary  out- 
breaking. 

Leporello’s  "Ah,  pieta,  Signori”  is  not 
cut. 

The  answers  of  the  Statue  are  ac- 
companied by  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  three  trombones  and  a 
double  bass  on  the  stage,  according  to 
the  original  score.  The  trombones  are 
I not  used  when  the  Statue  appears  in 
I the  banquet  hall. 


'I  he  banquet  scene  is  one  of  unusual  I 
splendor.  Dancer,  beat  tambourines 
and  strew  flowers. 

Mr.  Pottgieser  condemns  the  de- 
struction of  the  house  that  follows  the 
consignment  of  Don  Giovanni  to  eternal 
flames.  Nor  does  he  approve  the  resto- 
ration of  the  final  scene  written  for 

Prague,  but  cut  out  for  Vienna,  and 
almost  always  omitted.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  house  is  a sop  to  the  stage 
manager,  and  turns  a dramma  glocosa 
Into  grand  ODera.  The  interest  dies 
with  the  punishment  of  the  hero,  and 
the  music  given  to  those  that  moralize 
afterward  is  a sad  anti-climax. 

* * * 

The  costumes  are  of  the  time  of  the 
librettist,  for,  as  Mr.  Possart  claims, 
da  Ponte  had  no  idea  of  demanding  a 
historical  treatment. 

The  scenery  is  of  the  time  of  the 
Spanish  decadence,  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century. 

The  seriousness  of  the  old  Spanish 
mantle  costume  is  combined  with  the 
luxuriousness  of  the  later  rococo.  To- 
ledo blades,  dazzling  lace,  satin  cloaks, 
feather-adorned  Rembrandt  hats,  co- 
quettish shoes,  gloves  embroidered  with 
gold,  all  are  In  harmony  with  the  tale 
of  adventure. 

.*. 

To  avoid  the  nuisance  of  the  contin- 
ually descending  curtain  in  this  opera, 
a triple  stage,  invented  by  Lauten- 
schlager,  is  used.  This  stage  Is  worked 
by  electricity.  While  the  audience  sees 
one  set  or  scenery,  other  sets  are  pre- 
paring. At  the  end  of  the  scene  of  the 
opera  the  stage  is  darkened  for  a mo- 
1 ment  and  the  change  is  easily  made. 

Mr.  Pottgieser  unfortunately  gives  no 
clear  idea  of  the  exact  employment  of 
the  chorus.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Mozart  intended  the  finale  of  the  first 
act  to  be  sung  by  an  ensemble  of  solo 
voices.  G.  Weber  went  so  far  as  to 
assert  that  "Don  Giovanni”  was  orig- 
inally an  opera  without  choruses,  ex- 
cept In  the  scene  between  Don  Giovanni 
and  the  Commander,  where  a chorus 
sang  two  lines  In  unison;  that  the 
chorus  “Giovlnette  che  fatte  all’amore,” 
is  found  in  the  manuscript  as  an  after- 
thought. Weber  also  gave  weighty 
reasons  for  the  claim  that  neither  Mo- 
zart nor  da  Ponte  thought  of  anything 
else  than  a comic  singspeil;  that  as  the 
former  worked,  the  depth  and  nobility 
of  the  music  were  the  result  of  his 
gradually  forgetting  the  text  and  the 
original  intention;  that  out  of  the 
folk’s  comedy  he  created  the  “Don  Gio- 
vanni” which  is  even  now  the  supreme 
glory  of  opera. 

’Tis  a pity  that’we  cannot  hear  this 
masterpiece  under  these  favorable  con- 
ditions. Fashion  rules  here  in  opera, 
and  what  does  fashion  care  whether 
an  opera  is  given  according  to  the  in- 
tention of  the  composer?  If  certain 
high-priced  singers  appear,  this  is 
enough. 

So,  too,  in  these  days,  when  hulk  1 
amazes  many  and  sets  them  to  gaping,  | 
fit  might  be  a pleasure  to  hear  "The  [ 
Messiah"  sung  by  a few  good  singers 
under  a capable  and  appreciative  con- 
ductor, and  without  the  "improve- 
ments” of  Robert  Franz. 

An  attempt  was  made  in  New  York 
not  long  ago  to  thus  revive  Handel’s 
work.  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch,  although 
he  is  a shrewd  business  manager,  is  not 
the  man  to  accomplish  successfully 
such  a ticklish  task. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Marie  Brema  will  return  to  America 
Jan.  1. 

The  Journal  Musical  is  a new  paper 
in  Paris. 

W.  H.  Macdonald  w'ill  spend  his  vaca- 
tion at  Bridgton,  Me. 

The  tour  of  the  Boston  Quintet  Club 
will  begin  in  September. 

Franchetti’s  “Cristoforo  Colombo" 

I was  given  at  Prague  June  10. 

Carl  Hallr,  a celebrated  violinist,  will 
visit  this  country  in  November. 

The  new  opera  house  at  Buenos  Ayres 
was  opened  with  Verdi’s  "Otello." 

The  Berlin  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
will  make  a concert  trip  next  winter  to 
Paris. 

Miss  Betty  Schwabe,  violinist,  has  ( 
been  engaged  by  Mr.  Wolfsohn  for  the  ; 
United  States. 

The  Gaulois  (Paris)  says  that  Masse-  I 
I net  and  Delaborde  will  soon  resign  from  j 
the  Conservatory. 

Ella  Russell  and  Camille  Belham.  so-  j 
pranos,  will  be  heard  in  the  United  i 
States  next  season. 

Teresa  Carreno  will  visit  this  eoun-  [ 
try  in  January,  under  the  management 
of  Rudolph  Aronson. 

Albert  Lockwood,  an  American,  and 
a pupil  of  Leschetlzky,  gave  a piano 
concert  In  London  June  16. 

Nahan  Franko  has  returned  from 
Europe.  He  will  direct  an  orchestra  at 
Narragansett  this  summer. 

Mr  Ja*mes  Huneker  did  not  think 
much  of  the  performance  of  "Die 
Walkurie  at  the  Paris  Opbra. 

Rudoloph  Aronson  will  bring  out 
SuppO’s*  posthumous  operetta.  Das 
Model,”  in  New  York  this  fall. 

Rosenthal  will  play  In  Paris  and  Lon- 
don before  sailing  for  New  York  where 
he  will  begin  his  tournee  Nov.  10. 


An  Improvisita  In  D minor  (MS),  for 
I organ,  by  Arthur  Bird,  was  played  lately 
I by  Relmann  at  a concert  in  Berlin. 

H.  Clay  Barnabee  sailed  for  Europe 
Saturday.  He  will  first  go  to  Glasgow, 

I and  afterward  make  a trip  on  the  Con- 
i tinent. 

I The  Bohemian  String  Quartet,  which 
has  made  a sensation  throughout  Eu- 
rope, will  play  In  this  country  next 
spring. 

I A concert  devoted  chiefly  to  the  works 
of  Baife  was  given  at  the  Criterion 
Theatre,  London,  the  23d  ult.,  for  the 
benefit  of  Balfe’s  son. 

Passages  from  Humperdinck's  music 
to  “Die  Konlgsklnder”  were  played  for 
the  first  time  at  a Bach  society  concert 
in  Heidelberg,  June  7. 

Clotilde  Antonio,  a Russian  variety 
performer,  fiddles  while  standing  on  her 
head.  We  hope  Mr.  Ellis  will  engage 
! her  for  a Symphony  concert. 

Several  female  composers  in  Boston 
have  received— or  will  eventually  re- 
ceive— Columbian  medals  and  diplomas 
for  exhibitions  at  the  World’s  Fair  at 
Chicago. 

[ They  say  out  West  if  you  darken  a 
i gopher's  hole  and  sing,  he  will  come 
out,  and  he  can  then  be  caught  and 
eaten.  Probably  the  darkening  of  the 
hole  would  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  Henry  L.  Mason  saw  the  pianist 
Sieveking  practising  at  Le  Rainey  for 
his  concert  tour  in  this  country  next 
season.  Mr.  Sieveking  made  no  ex- 
planation of  his  sudden  departure  from 
Boston. 

| The  list  of  compositions  given  for  the 
first  time  in  this  city  at  the  Boston 
Symphony  concerts  published  in  the 
Transcript  last  Tuesday  is  not  com- 
plete. Thus  for  Instance  there  is  no 
mention  of  the  excerpt  from  Chabrler’s 
"Gwendoline.” 

From  Sept.  1,  1895,  to  May  3,  1895,  in 
151  operatic  performances  at  the  Cologne 
Opera  House,  45  operas  were  sung;  five 
were  novelties  and  11  were  revived.  The 
most  successful  novelty  was  Kienzl’s 
“Evangelimann,”  which  was  given 
seven  times.  Thirty  nights  were  devot- 
ed to  Wagner.  “The  Nlbelungenring” 
was  given  twice. 

Frank  L.  Perley  has  signed  a contract 
with  Victor  Herbert,  according  to 
which  Mr.  Herbert  is  to  compose  a new 
opera  for  the  Bostonians,  and  for  tvhieh 
Harry  B.  Smith  will  probably  supply 
the  libretto.  The  libretto  is  to  deal 
with  an  Oriental  subject,  and  Mr.  Her- 
bert is  said  to  have  completed  the 
music  for  the  first  act. 

The  Broadway,  New  York,  will  offer 
Jefferson  d’Angelis  in  Englander,  and 
Smith's  new  comic  opera,  "The  Caliph." 
"Brian  Boru”  by  Julian  Edwards,  and 
Stanislaus  Strange  comes  next,  sung  by 
the  Whitney  Opera  Company,  and  in 
February  De  Wolf  Hopper  returns  with 
Klein  and  Sousa’s  “El  Capitan.”  Then 
The  Bostonians  appear  in  a new  opera 
that  is  down  for  an  indefinite  run. 

The  Gazetta  Musicale  publishes  a 
paper  by  C.  Lozzi  on  Rouget  de  Lisle 
and  “La  Marseillaise.”  The  author 
quotes  from  an  authentic  letter  of  the 
famous  song  writer,  a precious  docu- 
ment from  his  own  collection  of  auto- 
graphs. and  a conclusive  proof  of  the 
paternity  of  “La  Marseillaise.”  "Of 
course,  as  somebody  else  wrote  Shak- 
speare’s  plays,  and  Napoleon  I.  never  i 
existed,  so  Rouget  de  Lisle  did  not 
compose  the  patriotic  song.” 

Dear  old  Col.  Mapleson!  He  will 
surely  come  to  Boston  with  his  opera 
company.  Mr.  Jefferson  Leerburger  as- 
sures us*  that  the  Colonel  “is  like  a 
boy.”  “He  is  73  years  old,  but  as  brisk 
and  active  as  an  athlete.”  He  has 
robbed  Italian  opera  houses  of  their 
best  singers,  “famous  singers,  though 
not  known  in  London,  Paris  or  New 
York.”  No  Germans  need  apply.  There 
will  be  Signora  Vesuvia,  Signora  Squall- 
ini,  the  celebrated  tenor  Amontillado, 
and  the  equally  celebrated  basso  Thun- 
dernuomi. 

A New  Jerseyite  complained  lately 
in  court  of  a snorer.  “Well,  Judge, 
that  snore  is  away  up  in  G.  He  dimin- 


uendoes,  strikes  a cantabile  movement, 
takes  a crescendo  neatly,  and  then 
catches  his  breath  on  the  ritard  as  if 
he  had  a small  circular  saw  in  his 
larynx.  When  he  gets  his  second  wind 
he  begins  well  down  on  the  bass  clef, 
then  bursts  into  a fine  Wagnerian 
finale  that  cracks  the  wall  paper  in  my 
room  above  him.  Oh,  he  is  a rare  per- 
former, Judge,  and  as  a cornetist,  I 
envy  his  wind.”  The  snorer,  however, 
was  discharged. 


Soffredinl,  editor  of  the  Gazetta  Musi- 
ale  of  Milan,  has  scored  again  with  I 
‘Salvatorello,"  a two-act  comic  opera, 
ust  performed  at  the  Politeama, 
Trieste,  by  a company  of  children.  Mr. 
ioffredini  was  the  earliest  friend  of 
dascagni  and  one  of  his  first  profes- 
;ors,  and  all  the  initial  steps  in  Mas- 
'agni’s  career  are  due  to  the  untiring 
dndness  of  his  patronage.  Mascagni  | 
las  remained  grateful  to  his  old  mas- 
:er.  Soffredini  is  the  applauded  com- 
poser of  many  other  operatic  works, 
:he  most  popular  of  which  is  "II  Piccolo 
Haydn." 

The  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Paris  has 
been  asked  to  interfere  in  the  cases  of 
certain  parish  priests  who  have  refused 
permission  to  singers  to  sing  in  the 
requiem  masses  of  dead  friends.  The 
refusals  are  usually  made  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  difficult  for  the  choir-masters 
to  arrange  for  the  sudden  introduction 
of  a prima-donna  or  famous  tenor  into 
his  modest  choir.  Great  artists  are,  of 
course,  much  surprised  at  their  offers  of 
assistance  being  refused,  but  the  cause 
is  simply  that  the  cure  and  his  choir- 
master consider  the  general  effect  of  a 

mass  so  arranged  to  be  absurd. Daily 

Messenger. 

Wagner’s  heirs  have  lost  already  one 
of  their  innumerable  lawsuits  with 
theatrical  directorates,  namely,  that  with 
he  Schwerin  Theatre.  Whilst  waiting 
'or  the  decision  of  the  Tribunal  re  the 
Weimar  lawsuit  the  German  newspa- 
pers do  not  spare  the  journalistic  rod  at 
the  greed  and  Ingratitude  of  V,  agner  s 
heirs.  Were  it  not  for  Weimar  and  Liszt 
“Lohengrin”  would  have  had  to  wait  no- 
bodv  knows  how  long— and  with  Lo- 
hengrin” Wagner’s  notoriety  would  have 
had  to  wait  also.  What  Wagner  owes 
to  Weimar  is  a matter  of  ^ls^orT’  ~lIJ 
his  heirs  have  memories  so  short  that 


they  ask  actually  that  the  ’ V fllTri'ftr 
Theatre  be  prevented  from  performing 
“Die  Walkure"  until  the  copyright  of 
the  work  is  lapsed! Exchange. 

M.  de  Nevers  thus  speaks  of  Lola  Beeth 
In  London:  “The  Sieglinde  of  Miss 

Lola  Beeth  proved  disappointing;  I 
might  have  foretold  this  safely,  having 
had  the  pleasure  of  the  acquaintance  of 
Miss  Beeth’s  talent  for  some  twelve 
years.  Only  one  feels  somewhat  shy 
of  vaticinations  when  one  reads  grave 
statements  about  ‘considerable  reputa- 
tions’ achieved  on  the  Continent,  state- 
ments hardly  based  on  personal  ex- 
perience. This  is  now  the  case  of  Miss 
Lola  Beeth;  the  lady  is  a light  soprano 
trying  to  bend  the  resources  of  her 
vocal  capital  to  exertions  for  which 
that  capital  is  not  meant;  an  exuber- 
ance of  gesture  is  necessary  in  these 
cases  to  emphasize  the  lack  of  intensity 
in  sound;  but  Miss  Beeth  has  no  correct 
control  over  these;  in  fact,  with  the 
exception  of  some  really  graceful  atti- 
tudes, her  right  arm  is  made  to  follow 
i every  phrase  according  to  rhythm, 
j marking  the  tempo  forte  of  successive 
bars  with  a more  or  less  appropriate 
jerk.  And  that  is  all  about  Miss  Lola 
Beeth.” 

The  Sporting  and  Dramatic  News, 
June  20,  thus  reviews  the  first  concert 
of  the  Kneisel  Quartet  in  London: 
“The  ensemble  hails  from  Boston,  and 
gives  an  excellent  account  of  its  possi- 
bilities. Three  concerts  were  announced, 
of  which  the  initial  took  place  before  a 
not  very  numerous  but  very  special  au- 
dience. Music  lovers  and  profession! 
musicians  were  much  to  the  fore,  and 
one  need  hardly  add  how  enthusiastic 
was  the  welcome  and  appreciation 
shown  by  these.  The  program  com- 
prised quartets  by  Beethoven  (G  major, 
op.  18),  Schumann  (A  major,  op.  41,  No. 
3),  and  Sgambati  (C  sharp  minor,  op.  17). 
The  prestissimo  and  andante  sostenuto 
of  this  last  were  remarkably  well 
played,  and  these  two  movements  are 
recognized  as  the  best  of  the  work, 
though  the  Meyerbeerian  flavor  of  the 
andante  does  not  carry  one’s  thoughts 
to  another  platform.  The  gentlemen  of 
the  quartet  seem  to  have  fine  Instru- 
ments, making,  however,  more  of  their 
tone  as  the  intensity  of  sound  increases; 
the  pianos  are  precise  and  correct,  no 
doubt,  but  they  lack  delicacy.  Other- 
wise, as  said  above,  the  ensemble  is  ex- 
cellent.” 

The  sisters  Ravogli  yesterday  after- 
noon (June  23)  gave  a costume  recital 
of  Mascagni’s  latest  work,  “Zanetto,” 
by  courtesy  of  Mrs.  Beer,  at  7 Chester- 
field Gardens.  This  is  not  the  Mas- 
cagni of  the  large,  rough  impulses,  the 
I almost  barbarous  cleverness,  the  strong 
strain  of  originality  that  produced  that 
uproarious  work,  “Cavalleria  Rustica- 
na.”  This  is  Mascagni  in  a would-be 
poetical  mood,  attempting  to  be  idyllic, 
striving  after  the  peacefulness  and  the 
expression  of  the  minor  emotions.  In 
a word,  it  is  Mascagni  trying  to  con- 
tradict Mascagni,  and  we  are  bound  to 
say  that  he  does  it  very  poorly  indeed. 
This  is  a composer  who  largely  de- 
pends upon  plot  and  situation  for  his 
inspiration  and  for  the  arrival  of  his 
muse;  and  in  CoppOe’s  “Le  Passant”  he 
deliberately  rejects  both  these  sources 
of  emotion.  In  brief  he  cannot  do  it. 
There  is  still  originality,  it  is  true,  but 
an  originality  too  tormented  to  be  in- 
teresting, and  where  this  source  fail3 
, he  is  merely  commonplace.  Mr.  Edgar 
Jacques,  in  a ridiculous  little  program, 
has  attempted  to  analyze  the  leit- 
motives  of  the  work,  which  is  about  as 
reasonable  a proceeding  as  the  analy- 
sis of  a book  of  modern  drawing  room 
songs  and  their  lelt-motives,  on  the 
principle  that  the  waltz  refrains  are 
usually  repeated.  The  sisters  Ravogli 
failed  to  make  the  thing  in  the  least 
degree  convincing,  and  merely  taught 
us  that  Mascagni  must  wander  to  far 
other  woods  before  we  can  begin  again 
to  take  him  seriously. Pall  Mall  Ga- 

zette. 

Last  night — to  quote  a famous  Irish 
bull— was,  indeed,  a gala  day  at  Covent 
Garden.  The  return  of  Mme.  Melba 
to  sing  Juliette  in  company  with  a cast 
that  included  MM.  Jean  de  Reszke. 
Edouard  de  Reszke,  Plancon,  and  Bon- 
nard was  rightly  reckoned  a great 
event,  and  the  audience  was  determined 
tc  celebrate  it  with  enthusiasm  and 
fervor.  Indeed,  apart  from  other  ex- 
cellences of  the  performance,  Mme. 
Melba  deserved  every  murmur  of  ap- 
preciation that  she  received.  To  say 
that  she  was  in  her  best  voice  is  to 
assert  that  the  greatest  of  living  so- 
prano singers  Was  bent  upon  giving 
London  an  example  of  consummate  and 
supreme  art.  You  may  say  of  her,  at 
first,  that  it  is  her  facility  in  the  face 
of  extraordinary  difficulty  which  makes 
so  great  an  Impression.  And  so  it  is; 
but  you  quickly  recognize  that  this 
facility  is  the  result  of  a world  of 
trouble  and  care  guided  by  a fine 
musical  temperament  and  aided  by  the 
most  exquisite  natural  gifts.  But,  apart 
from  her  facility,  she  triumphs  and 
carries  her  audience  upon  wings  of  en- 
thusiasm by  reason  also  of  her  golden 
purity  of  tone,  which  is  never  tainted 
by'  alloy,  and  by  reason  of  the  rich, 
thrilling,  deeply  emotional  value  of  her 
full,  clear,  divinely  proportioned  note. 
To  possess  the  note  of  power  and  the 
tone  of  purity  is— how  rare  a gift!  But 
to  possess  both  of  these  great  qualities 
in  perfection  surely  signifies  that  you 
l are  face  to  face  with  a singer,  such  as 
arises,  perhaps,  once  only  in  a genera- 
tion, perhaps  only  once  in  half  a cen- 
tury. These  are  big  words,  but  let  any 
one  who  carefully  hears  Melba  com- 
pare her  to  her  greatest  contemporaries 
and  these  words  will  not  be  found  ex- 
cessive. It  goes  without  saying,  there- 
j fore,  that  her  Juliette  of  last  night 
| was,  vocally,  an  exquisite  and  lovely 
performance. Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

They  that  give,  take  part  in  or  attend 
“Pupils’  Operatic  Concerts”  should  con- 
| sider  these  words  from  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette:  "Yesterday  afternoon  the  stu- 
I dents  of  the  Guildhall  School  of 
Music  essayed  to  show  the 

world  of  what  stuff  they  are 

made  by  a performance  at  Drury 
Lane  of  Goring  Thomas’s  “Esmeralda.” 
a work  founded,  as  may  Well  be  sup- 
posed, upon  Victor  .Hugo's  novels.  On 
these  occasions  the  critic,  does  not  visit 
— is  not  supposed  to  visit — a theatre  for 
the  object  of  criticising  by  his  usual 
lofty  standard  of  excellence;  he  goes 
partly  to  discover  the  early  genius  that 
catches  the  manager,  and  partly  to  sat- 


their  performance.  Froni^whatev^r 

Pt°  howeVf‘i’.  you  may  take 

It,  yesterday’s  performance  was  a de 
pressing  enough  affair.  In  the  first 
place,  if  any  manager  were  nresenf 

i A seemed  to  have  the  utmost  diffi- 
s\ns  ln  tune.  One  does  not 
<?n  such  occasions  for  hi~h 

raPI  and®  be-.u5-t]nf'  but  U would  be  a 
rare  and  beautiful  experience  to  Hies 

cover  in  this  regard  that  fresh  simnlic-" 
whlch  intelligent  amateurs  in  an 
acknowledged  absence  of  conventional 
knowledge,  know  how  to  use  with  much 
advantage.  This  little  company  how- 
ever, had  evidently  studied  the  operatTc 
• stage;  and,  accordingly,  we  were  ?rea 
ed  to  convention  in  its  earliest  most 
ahd  least  graceful  form  ’ Miss 
Bradford,  again,  even  here  nlonf  ' 

showed  herself  advantageously?’ and  shl 
has  a sweet,  true  voice,  although  if  is 
quite  impossible  for  Dri  ry  Lane  In  1 

Wn°rdm  *,sucb  Performances  as  these 

should  be  given  with  far  greater  privac£ 
and  with  far  less  elaborate  ar^bHion^ 

then  mig-ht  judge  more  tolerantly 
, and  with  better  results.”  eranuy 


;< 
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I am  but  a Loiterer;  he  is  Aristarchus.  He  ^ 
Says  my  egotism  is  most  offensive:  that  I am 
always  talking  about  my  eating  and  drink- 
ling:  that  I have  positively  ventured  to  sol- 
ace myself  with  chestnuts  and  claret.  I con- 
fess the  chestnuts  and  claret,  and  heartily 
wish  the  latter  had  been  Chateau  Lafitte, 
which  it  was  not  by  any  means.  My  kind 
critic  proceeds  to  object  to  my  having  a 
lawn  before  my  house,  but  I can  assure  him 
It  is  a very  little  one.  If  it  were  larger  I 
might  ask  him  to  come  and  smoke  a cigar 
j upon  it;  but  I feel  certain,  from  his  splen- 
did style,  that  he  would  dwarf  it  utterly,  as 
if  he  were  Captain  Lemuel  . Gulliver  in  the 
city  of  Lilliput. 

Mr.  Walsingham  is  in  a quandary.  He 
1 Is  intimate  with  many  “grandes  dames” 
ln  New  York,  women  who  “in  some 
subtle  way  suggest  the  great  ladies  that 
live  in  the  pages  of  Balsac  himself.” 
Thus,  Mr.  Walsingham  holas  the  knit- 
ting skein  for  Mrs.  “Stuy"  Fish,  and 
I corrects  proof  for  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer 
I Cruger,  whose  story,  "Vapipires,”  he 
assures  us  “will  live  In  American 
fiction,  and  is  one  of  those  works  of 
genius  that  Balzac  himself  might  have 
been  proud  to  sign.”  Balzac  again! 
How  thick  Mr.  Walsingham  must  have 
been  with  him;  summering  with  him, 
wintering  with  him,  occasionally  going 
through  him  with  a dark  lantern. 


The  quandary  of  Mr.  Walsingham  is 
i this:  who  of  all  these  dear  friends  will 
be  the  “ideal  ambassadress.”  Mrs. 
Fish,  "the  sparkling  Mrs.  ’Stuy’  Fish" 
was  high  ln  favor  until  one  unfortunate  | 
day  Mr.  Walsingham  was  dull  or  suffer- 
ing nephretic  twinges,  and  the  sparkling 
j lady  yawfred  in  his  face;  or,  as  Mr, 

I Walsingham  puts  it  in  his  plush,  yellow- 
plush,  upholstered  language,  “She  is  | 
easily  bored,  even  in  the  midst  of  state- i 
ly  splendor.” 

Mr.  Walsingham  decides  finally  in 
favor  of  Mrs.  Cruger,  and  the  generous 
fellow  does  not  dictate  to  the  next 
President  the  precise  Court  that  she 
must  adorn;  he  names  St.  James,  Rome, 
St.  Petersburg.  Now  if  Maj.  McKinley! 
will  reserve  any  one  of  these  three  posts 
for  the  Cruger  family,  he  will  surely 
please  Mr.  Walsingham,  and  in  all  prob- 
ability Mrs.  Cruger.  Nor  when  polished 
diplomats  are  sought  out,  should  Mr. 
Walsingham  himself  in  spite  of  his 
shrinking  modesty  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  John  B.  Moran  will  fight  the  re- 
appointment of  Mr.  Doogue.  It  Is  said 
that  Mr.  Moran  is  disgusted  because 
Mr.  Doogue  has  not  put  at  least  one 
bulbul  ln  the  Public  Garden.  Journal 
readers  will  testify  that  weeks  ago  we 
urged  Mr.  Doogue  to  heed  the  popular  , 

demand.  

“A  man  was  arrested  in  Southampton  I 
for  stealing  a watch  belonging  to  Miss 
j Cayvan."  Georgia,  Georgia,  have  you 

I come  to  this?  

Alas,  poor  Johnson!  He  was  an  il- 
lustrator of  more  than  ordinary  dis- 
tinction, but  he  had  the  artistic  tem- 
perament with  all  that  is  therein  im- 
plied.  


It  Is  not  unlikely  that  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe  will  be  remembered  by  “Old 
Town  Folks”  when  “Uncle  Tom's  Cab- 
in” will  be  pulled  down  from  a dusty 
shelf  by  the  curious,  who  will  wonder 
why  anybody  had  the  patience  to  read 
it.  

"The  late  Isaac  H.  Hall,  professor  of 
archaeology,  always  read  his  Bible  in 
Greek,  preferring  It  to  English.”  For 
Bible,  you  probably  mean  New  Testa- 
ment, oh  moulder  of  obituaries! 


Mr.  Harris  attacks  the  theory  that 
crime  is  a disease;  he  claims  that  82  per 
cent,  of  criminals  are  ln  good  health. 
And  why  should  they  not  be  in  good 
health?  Most  of  them  lead  an  active, 
out  of  door  life. 


An  ordinary  reporter  would  have 
■written,  “Mr.  Whitney  (W.  C.)  then 


read  h,s  telegrams.”  But  the  “special- 
ist thus  Illuminates  an  ordinary  pro- 
sa lc  deed:  “Mr.  Whitney  took  them 

with  the  nonehalence  of  a man  who 
has  letters  to  burn,  and  picking  out  the 
telegrams  he  opened  them  with  that 
matter-of-fact  carelessness  that  Indi- 
cates a familiarity  with  these  missives 
gained  by  long  experience  In  the  mael- 
strom of  affairs.”  Nor  is  the  "special- 
ist” ashamed  to  make  “them”  refer  to 
“a  bunch.”  By  the  way,  how  does  a 
man  gain  experience  in  a maelstrom’ 
If  we  are  informed  correctly  as  to  tie 
habits  of  the  maelstrom,  even  Mr 
Whitney  would  never  be  able  to  profit 
by  his  experience  ln  the  swirls. 

It  is  strange  that  Mr.  Bayard  has 
shown  no  interest  In  the  Yale  crew 
for  the  English  approved  of  the  Elis 
from  the  start. 


So  Victoria  may  review  the  Ancients 
Knowing  the  traditional  habits  of  eld- 
erly gentlemen  of  Boston,  she  will  un- 
doubtedly give  to  each  her  favorite  gift 
an  East  Indian  shawl. 


One  shouter  confidently  expects  to 
see  Gov.  Altgeld  in  the  Cabinet.  “He  is 
too  strong-  a man  to  be  left  out.”  This 
IS  exactly  the  relationship  between  a 
burglar  and  a bank  vault.  And  the 
shouter  clinches  the  comparison  by  ad- 
ding, “Then  his  hand  would  be  in 
everything.” 

In  the  1876  edition  of  “Leaves  of 
Grass”  you  will  find, 

x,rVake.g°°d  notlce’  silver  stars  farting, 
Milky  hue  ript,  weft  of  white  detaching 
Coals  thirty-eight,  baleful  and  burning 
Scarlet,  significant,  hands  off  warning'  | 
Low  and  henceforth  flaunt  from  these  shores. 

For  thirty-eight”  now  read  “forty- 
five.”  J l 


l) 

Talleyrand’s  theory  that  all  you  want  to 
be  happy  is  a hard  heart  and  a strong 
etomach  is  quite  true  for  certain  natures. 
They  are  as  happy  as  they  can  be— just  like  j 
ft  pig  ln  a sty.  

A Baptist  clergyman  in  Cincinnati 
preached  Sunday  to  the  Cincinnati 
Base  Ball  Club.  There  is  far  greater 
need  of  the  rigorous  application  of  , 
Bound  doctrine  in  Cleveland. 

In  the  New  York  Tribune  of  the  5th 
there  was  an  entertaining  account  of 
the  past  glory  of  the  Hotel  Brunswick. 
The  writer  defied  time  and  chronology 
by  representing  Offenbach  talking  there 
most  affably  night  after  night  with 
Sir  Henry  and  Mrs.  Kendal.  It  is  sin- 
gular that  he  did  not  refer  to  the  mer- 
ry meetings  between  Aaron  Burr,  Nat 
Goodwin  and  Peg  Woffington  in  one  of 
the  private  supper  rooms.  When  Offen- 
bach visited  this  country  the  name  of 
Henry  Irving  was  hardly  known  to  New 
Yorkers,  and  Mrs.  Kendal's  exhibi- 
tions of  smug  domesticity  were  still 
confined  to  England.  In  fact  the  com- 
poser was  rude  enough  to  die  before 
either  Irving  or  Mrs.  Kendal  saw  New 
York.  

Cavendish,  just  before  he  sailed  for 
England,  spoke  about  “the  splendid 
gathering  of  whisters”  he  met  at  Man- 
hattan Beach.  As  he  was  “suffering 
from  a cold,”  he  probably  said  “whisk- 
ers.’’ Let  us  give  him  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  and  find  fault  with  the  reporter. 

Mr.  Coote,  Secretary  of  the  National 
Vigilance  Society,  has  been  appointed 
editor  of  Sir  Richard  Burton's  works, 
and  they  who  remember  his  prudery 
and  bigotry  exclaim  “A  queer  editor  for 
Burton.”  Say  rather,  a queer  Coote! 

The  adoption  by  the  Reichstag  of  a 
Civil  Code  for  the  whole  German  Em- 
pire Is  hailed  with  delight  as  a triumph 
of  the  German  idea  over  the  Roman 
in  the  laying  stress  upon  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  property  to  the 
community.  "It  finds  expression  in 
numerous  provisions  limiting  the 
arbitrary  powers  of  landlord  over  ten- 
ant.” Americans  who  have  rented 
apartments  in  Germany  remember  that 
in  the  contract  all  provisions  were  for 
the  benefit  of  the  landlord,  and  that 
when  disputes  were  taken  into  court, 
the  landlord  had  all  the  rights.  It 
seemed  to  them  as  though  even  the 
law  of  evidence  was  framed  for  the 
landlord.  These  Americans,  then,  with- 
out their  knowledge  were  living  under 
the  enforcement  of  the  Roman  idea, 
which  treated  the  rights  of  property 
as  absolute  and  inalienable. 

They  are  fond  of  bicycles  in  France. 
When  the  bicycle  tax  was  first  imposed 
in  April.  1893.  it  was  estimated  that  120,- 
COO  of  these  machines  would  come  under 
the  new  law.  That  number  was,  how-  j 
ever,  soon  exceeded,  as  in  1895  the  tax 
was  levied  on  240,000  cycles.  Taking  that  ! 
Increase  Into  consideration,  it  was  es-  I 
timated  that  this  year  the  tax  would 
be  levied  on  280,000,  but  already  It  has 
been  found  that  that  estimate  was  far  | 
below  the  mark,  and  that  there  are  at 
present  in  France  322,000  cycles  'on 
which  the  tax  has  to  be  paid.  As  the 
tax  is  one  of  lOf,  it  will  produce  3,220, j 
OOOf.  Three  years  ago  It  produced  only 
l,200,000f. 


Tne  Daily  Messenger  gives  frequently 
descriptions  of  the  bicycle  costumes  In 
, Paris.  The  latest  is  as  follows:  "Long 
and  close-fitting  skirts  have  almost  en- 
' tirely  replaced  knickerbockers.  Short 
| white  plquC  Jackets.  single  or 
double-breasted,  were  fashionable, 
and  sailor  hats,  lightly  trimmed 
with  feathers  and  white  rils 
were  most  generally  adopted.  The 
Baroness  de  Heckeren  wore  a stylish, 
close-fitting  white  plqu£  single-breasted 
Jacket,  embroidered  with  small  white 
dots,  over  a rose-colored  batiste  blouse 
and  black  cravat.  The  skirt  of  dark 
blue  cloth  reached  to  the  ankles,  and 
her  shoes  were  low  cut  and  tan  col- 
ored. A white  sailor  hat  and  pretty 
white  veil  completed  the  toilette.  Mrs. 
Willie  Jay  of  New  York  was  also  in 
black,  with  tan  shoes  and  a bolero 
jacket,  the  skirt  being  as  close  fitting 
as  a riding  habit.  Miss  May’s  costume 
waSj  a long  dark  blue  cloth  skirt,  a 
pale  blue  silk  b-ouse,  with  white  corded 
stripes,  Jfiack  cravat  and  shoes,  white 
sailor  hat  and  veil." 


You  remember,  probably,  Miss  Eusta- 
cla,  the  name  of  Mrs.  Hannah  Glasse 
to  whom  is  attributed  the  saying,  "first  , 
catch  your  hare.”  It  is  not  worth  while 
disputing  now  whether  "the  Art  of 
Cookery  made  Plain  and  Easy  by  a 
Lady”  was  due  to  her  profound  expe- 
rience or  was  the  compilation  of  mighty 
Dr.  Hill,  Knight  of  the  Polar  Star;  | 
but,  knowing  your  laudable  interest  in 
cookery  of  all  kinds,  preserves,  comfits, 
and  simples,  we  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  a first  edition  (1747)  of 
the  “pot”  folio  of  this  famous  book, 
"clean,  full  brown  levant  morocco  ex- 
tra, bound  by  Riviere”  is  priced  this 
month  in  a London  catalogue  at  £16  16s. 
Cable  for  it  at  once,  Miss  Eustacia. 
In  1876  only  four  copies  of  this  edition 
were  known.  One  was  in  the  Bodleian, 
one  in  the  British  Museum,  the  third 
was  owned  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Hoop- 
er, and  George  Augustus  Sala  had  just 
bought  the  fourth  for  £21.  And  on  the 
last  page  of  this  edition  you  will  find 
‘an  entertaining  recipe  for  the  cure  of 
hydrophophia. 


What  should  be  done  with  a boy  like 
the  13-year-old  Menager  of  Dourdan? 
He  had  been  punished  by  his  father  for 
teasing  a child  5 years  old,  who  lived  in 
the  same  house.  In  order  to  have  his 
revenge  for  telling  tales,  the  lad  of  13 
got  his  young  friend  in  a loft  and  then 
set  fire  to  it.  The  flames  spread  rapidly, 
and  but  for  the  prompt  arrival  of  the 
firemen  the  house  would  have  been  de- 
stroyed. The  child  was  rescued  half 
dead  with  fright.  Damage  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $2000  was  done  by  the  fire. 
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A dinner  should  be  chosen  with  care  in  the 
summer  months,  especially  by  those  in  mod- 
erate circumstances,  whose  income  is  de- 
pendent on  their  health.  Wines  and  vegeta- 
bles should  be  in  sympathy  with  the  meat. 
Thus  with  epigrammes  de  plgeonnaux  drink 
claret-cup  and  eat  black  Hamburg  grapes; 
with  venison,  take  dry  champagne,  melon 
and  French  beans;  with  ortolans,  chateau 
Yquemi  with  artichaux  S.  la  barigoule, 
tekay.  These  niceties  may  seem  trivial  to 
a man  with  vast  appetite  and  uncultured 
palate,  but  they  give  sweetness  and  light  to 
the  banquet;  they  are  the  results  of  a subtle 
and  recondite  chemistry  which  renders  im- 
possible both  indigestion  and  dissatisfaction. 


The  most  disagreeable  feature  of  the 
affair  at  Henley  was  the  cabled  in- 
formation concerning  the  peculiar  sink- 
ing sensation  experienced  by  Capt.  Cook 
as  to  his  stomach  before  the  race. 

The  real  reason  why  Yale  was  defeat- 
ed is  this:  the  Leander  crew  rowed 

faster. 

— 

For  once  Capt.  Cook  was  not  a false 
prophet. 

Cornell  stock  is  still  above  par. 

Uncle  Amos  is  amazed  at  the  interest 
taken  here  in  the  Bulfinch  front.  "Why, 
the  other  day  I was  sitting  in  the  Par-  j 
ker  House,  near  the  desk,  and  every  : 
other  word  I heard  was  ‘front!' 
‘front!’  ” 

Here  is  a sentence  from  Florence 
Marryafs  last  novel:  "She  bounced 

downstairs,  with  the  tread  of  an  ele- 
phant, which  Ricardo,  hearing,  turned 
on  his  bed  and  sighed.”  We  can  under- 
stand how  Ricardo  turned  the  tread  of 
an  elephant  on  his  bed,  but  how  in 
thunder  did  he  sigh  it? 

Miss  Eustacia  cables  sad  news  to  the 
Journal:  “Uncle  Chimes  lost  at  Henley 
nil  he  won  from  the  Ancients  on  the 
Servia." 


"We  don't  mean  to  give  you  any 
quarter  until  Wall  Street  brings  its 
bonds  here  and  burns  them  in  the, 
streets  of  Chicago.”  Yes,  and  there  was 
once  a man  that  looked  forward  confi- 
dently to  calling  the  roll  of  his  slaves 
on  Bunker  Hill. 

The  convention  at  Chicago  Is  not 
without  exhibitions  of  Irony  loved  by 
the  Greeks.  Thus  the  mere  statement 
That  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer  gave 
tea  to  distinguished  Democrats  Is 
enough  to  awaken  inextinguishable 
laughter.  At  the  same  time  we  are  con- 
vinced that  Mr.  Palmer  winked  at  some 
of  the  old  war  horses  and  led  them  to 
the  butler's  pantry. 

We  are  surprised  that  the  name  of 
Temple  Houston  of  Oklahoma  is  not  in 
the  mouths  of  all  the  delegates  at  Chi- 
cago. ' Mr.  Houston  Is  one  of  the  grand- 
est personalities  in  the  Western  coun- 
try. The  Honorable  Edgar  Jones,  a 
keen  analyzer  of  character  and  an  in- 
defatigable student  of  history,  describes 
him  "as  profound  in  law  as  a Bacon, 
as  polished  as  a Chesterfield,  and  as 
brave  as  a Davy  Crockett."  Mr.  Hous- 
ton is  a majestic  genius;  he  can  put  his 
hand  in  a lady’s  glove;  his  boots  are 
high-heeled;  his  hospitality  has  an  an- 
I tique  flavor.  "He  would  rather  live  In 
n cottage  on  the  bleak  prairie  within 
' sight  of  the  Indian’s  tepee  than  abide 
I in  the  Alhambra  and  enjoy  the  society 
j of  the  proud  dons  and  ladles  of  Spain.” 

■ Furthermore,  Mr.  Houston  has  stood 
over  the  body  of  a man  killed  by  him. 
"Those  who  saw  him  said  that  his  [ 
tragical  attitude  will  linger  forever  in  | 
their  minds.  They  say  Booth  could  not 
have  equaled  it,  and  Shakspeare  could 
not  have  exaggerated  it,  if  he  could 
have  done  the  scene  justice.”  The 
I jury,  by  the  way,  acquitted  him  in  ten 
minutes.  Is  there  no  weak  joint  in  his 
armor?  Is  he  unlike  Siegfried  or  Achil- 
les? Alas,  he  too  Is  mortal.  Senator 
Temple  Houston  will  not  wear  sus- 
I pendjers. 

Someone  protested  in  the  New  York 
Sun  last  Sunday  against  the  conduct 
of  certain  editors  and  critics  toward  the 
late  Mr.  Bunner.  “For  years  I ob- 
| served  at  the  head  of  the  editorial  col- 
umns in  Puck  the  name  of  H.  C.  Bun- 
ner. On  various  books  and  poems  I 
also  observed  the  name  of  H.  C.  Bun- 
ner. Then,  when  he  died,  and  he  had 
no  choice  in  having  his  name  printed, 
it  appeared  as  ‘Henry  Cuyler  Bunner.’ 

• * * The  affectation  of  the  full  name 
had  not  attained  its  present  propor- 
tions when  Mr.  Bunner  first  began 
j signing  his  name  in  public,  and,  unlike 
j many,  if  not  most,  of  his  contempo- 
raries, he  never  acquired  the  habit.” 
The  correspondent  then  adds  that  this 
■thrusting  the  affectation  upon  Mr.  Bun- 
ner when  he  can  no  longer  defend  him- 
self is  taking  an  unfair  advantage 
of  a dead  man.  And  with  this  corres- 
pondent we  heartily  agree. 

If  a man  chooses  to  make  such  a 
•verbal  spread  during  his  life,  ’tis  his  | 
own  affair.  Take  the  case  of  Mr.  Barna- 
j bee,  who  is  regarded  by  certain  esti- 
I mable  persons  in  New  England  as  the 
greatest  living  comedian.  Once  he  was 
Barnabee.  Then  he  was  H.  C.  Barna- 
bee.  Later  he  was  Mr.  Barnabee.  Wit- 
ness the  further  evolution:  Mr.  H.  C. 
Barnabee,  Mr.  Henry  C.  Barnabee,  Mr. 
Henry  Clay  Barnabee,  and  now  it  is 
Mr.  H.  Clay  Barnabee.  It  may  here  be 
added  that  Mr.  H.  Clay  Barnabee  sings 
"The  Cork  Leg”  just  as  he  did  when  he 
was  Barnabee. 

The  Saturday  Review  of  June  20  pub- 
lishes a savage  and  entertaining  re- 
view of  Mrs.  Hodgson  Burnett’s  "Lady 
of  Quality,”  which  it  describes  as  "a 
dream  of  the  servants’  hall.”  The 
reviewer  refers  to  "Little  Lord  Faunt- 
j leroy”  as  a book  that  "swept  like  a 
wave  over  the  entire  English-speaking 
race,  darkening  the  lives  of  scores  of 
thousands  of  small  boys  who  loathed 
the  curls  and  velveteens  and  clean 
hands  imposed  upon  them  by  its  pow- 
er.” As  for  "Through  One  Administra- 
tion,” it  was  widely  read  "both  here 
and  in  America — principally,  we  believe, 
on  account  of  its  miraculously  detailed 
and  sympathetic  analyses  of  the  vari- 
ous clothes  which  the  women  in  it  from 
time  to  time  wear.”  Then  the  reviewer 
has  rare  fun  for  two  columns  with  Mrs. 
Burnett's  latest  work.  He  sums  up  as 
follows:  “The  book  has  not  a gleam 
of  conscious  humor  from  cover  to 
cover.  There  is  not  a person  in  it  who 
lives,  or  could  ever  have  lived.  There 
is  not  a thought  in  it  to  remember,  or 
a phrase  to  repeat,  except  by  way  of 
a Joke.  It  has  not  even  the  merit  of 
giving  a sustained  and  craftsmanlike 
imitation  of  the  work  (The  Tatler)  to 
which  it  has  the  assurance  to  liken  it- 
j self.  Yet  we  gather  that  it  Is  one  of 
\ the  so-called  ‘Books  of  the  Year.’  ” 
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When  a man  is  iif  a fair  way  and  sees  all 
life  open  In  front  of  him,  he  seems  to  him- 
self to  make  a very  important  figure  in  the 
world.  His  horse  whinnies  to  him;  the 
trumpets  blow  and  the  girls  look  out  of 
window  as  he  rides  into  town  before  his 
company;  he  receives  many  assurances  of 


trust  nnd  rd— Hornet !mos  by  express  In 

a Ifttor^rHometlmos  face  to  face,  with  p»  r- 
eons  of  great  consequence  falling  on  his 
peck.  It  Is  not  wonderful  if  his  head  is 
turned  for  a time.  Hut  once  he  Is  dead, 
w-t-re  he  as  brave  as  Hercules  or  as  wise  as 
Solomon,  he  is  soon  forgotten. 

A correspondent  notices  the  fact  that 
we  advised  Miss  Eustacia  to  cable  for 
the  first  edition  of  Mrs.  Hannah 
Glasse's  "Art  of  Cookery,”  and  he 
adds,  "Did  you  not  tell  us  the  other  day 
that  Miss  Eustacia  had  gone  with  the 
Ancients?  What  need  to  cable?" 

We  see  the  correspondent  as  he 
writes.  We  mark  his  derisive  grin. 
Does  he  not  smile  at  our  fancied  dis- 
comfiture? Does  he  not  say,  "Ha,  ha!” 
like  the  horse  In  Job? 

Know,  oh  vain  man,  there  are  two 
Miss  Eustaclas.  The  one  is  the  sister 
of  Old- Chimes.  She  Is  the  housekeeper, 
for  the  old  gentleman  was  never  mar- 
ried. Although  she  dresses  In  rare 
taste,  her  stockings  arc  a deep,  deep 
blue.  Her  second  name  is  Vashtl.  She 
Is  now  at  her  summer  home  In  Beverly, 
and  she  Is  the  one  to  whom  we  gave 
wise  counsel. 

Although  she  Is  an  elderly  lady,  she 
Js  not  without  a certain  beauty.  Not  a 
dazzling,  bewitching,  epoch-making, 
empire-rocking,  fatal  beauty  like  that 
of  her  niece.  Miss  Eustacia,  now  in 
England,  the  daughter  of  Old  Chimes's 
brother  Adolphus,  who  was — we  say  this 
In  confidence— a roaring  blade  now  In  a 
scabbard  tucked  away  In  Mount  Au- 
burn. Eustacia  Vashtl  has  that  reason- 
able beauty  described  by  Ennius  in  his 
I tragedy  Menallppa— we  wonder  why 
I Mr.  Charles  Frohman  does  not  secure 
j the  rights— as  “stata  forma”;  or  that 
j peculiar  beauty  that  reassures  a jealous 
husband,  the  beauty  called  by  Favo- 
rinus  "uxoria  forma’’— spousal  beauty^- 
not  too  beautiful,  but  just  beautiful 
enough.  She  has  experienced  the  pas- 
sion. She  was  indeed  betrothed,  but 
her  sweetheart,  an  intrepid  geologist., 
fell  off  Sugarloaf,  near  South  Deerfield, 
and  when  they  picked  up  Mr.  Quartz 
and  his  hammer,  the  latter  was  in  the 
better  state  of  preservation.  ’Twas  a 
I terrible  shock. 

After  all  it  is  perhaps  not  surprising 
that  our  correspondent  fell  into  error. 
Homer  says  that  Niobe  had  twelve 
children,  but  Pindar  says  she  had 
twenty.  Our  correspondent  can  ob- 
tain a family  tree  of  the  Chimes  family 
—starting  from  the  sturdy  trunk  Aure- 
lius Campanus  Tlntlnnabulatus,  B.  C. 
432— by  sending  his  address  to  the  Jour- 
nal. 


Gen.  Bradley  T.  Johnson  is  probably 
the  ablest  and  most  picturesque  sand- 
wich-man now  employed  by  any  news- 
paper. A few  weeks  ago,  by  putting 
his  head  in  a water  cooler  on  an  ex- 
cursion train  he  narrowly  escaped  as- 
sassination. He  again  aroused  atten- 
tion by  his  eulogy  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Stowe,  and  now  there  Is  this  duel  with 
Senor  Manuel  Ampodla— a terrible  name, 
but  Gen.  Johnson,  Sah,  is  a terrible 
fellow;  you  know  this  by  the  expres- 
! sion  of  his  eyes,  by  the  defiant  planting 
of  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  as  shown 
In  the  New  York  paper  for  whose  bene- 
fit he  walks  and  fights. 

And  there  Mr.  Bland  sits  In  the  study 
of  his  old  Missouri  home,  a-looking  out 
I of  the  window  toward  Chicago.  The 
j reporter  did  not  find  him  at  the  plow 
! or  eating  turnips,  but  the  statesman’s 
j simplicity  is  nevertheless  Roman.  Mr. 

] Bland  wore  a black  alpaca  coat  and  a 
’’comfortable  pair  of  house  slippers,” 
i with  a dog  or  some  other  loving  em- 
blem neatly  worked  on  each.  We 
j hasten  to  add  that  he  also  wore  trou- 
sers, a shirt,  a waistcoat — no,  come  to 
think,  Mr.  Bland  would  wear  a vest— 
and  a collar  without  a tie— for  the 
Honorable  Silver  Dick  spurns  a tie  as 
a badge  of  the  aristocratic  goldbug. 
But  Mr.  Bland  should  not  wear  slippers 
in  hot  weather;  they  spoil  the  shape  of 
the  feet.  Cold  boots,  fresh  from  the 
cellar,  are  the  thing. 
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"As  Mr.  Bland  was  speaking,  his  4- 
year-old  daughter,  Virginia,  came  run- 
i ning  into  the  study  with  a fresh-laid 
egg,  which  she  had  taken  from  under 
j a hen."  Mr.  Bland  Is  not  obliged  to 
I wait  for  some  future  Plutarch;  the 
simplicity  of  his  life  is  now,  even  now 
revealed  to  his  countrymen.  Stay  on 
your  farm,  illustrious  apostle  of  silver. 
Eschew  made-ties  and  foulards,  don 
your  worked  silvers,  eat  eggs  fresh 
from  the  hen.  Everything  else  Is  vanity 
and  vexation  of  spirit. 

The  late  George  Law,  as  well  as  tiis 
j father,  was  a law  unto  himself.  He 
would  entertain  royally  Col.  Tom  Ochil- 
tree and  other  prominent  genials,  and, 
asked  the  reason,  he  would  "-cply, 
“They  amuse  me.”  He  was  easily 
i amused.  And  yet  the  man  had  many 
| admirable  qualities. 

If  Yale  is  game  In  the  hour  of  trill, 
she  is  also  game  In  the  moment  of  de- 
feat. Whenever  she  has  been  beaten  In 
a race  she  has  acknowledged  cheerfully 
the  superiority  of  the  other  crew.  There 
are  other  colleges  that  may  well  follow 
her  example. 


"Ancients.  Ancients,  where  have  you  been” 
We’ve  been  to  Windsor  to  see  the  Queen." 


A French  politician  has  Introduced  a 
proposal  In  the  Chamber  to  put  a 
stamp  tax  of  one  centime  on  every  pub- 
lished book.  He  argues  that  the  Gov-  I 
ernment  would  have  already  received  I 
1000  francs  from  Zola’s  “Rome”  alone.  [ 
So  long  as  the  publisher  Is  obliged  to  i 
pay  the  tax,  the  reading  public  will  not 
remonstrate. 

The  French  Academy  of  Medicine  Is  I 
debating  the  question  of  typhoid  fever 
Induced  by  eating  oysters.  The  average 
consumption  In  Paris  Is  35,000,000  a year.  I 
Mr.  Chantemesse  proposes  that  oysters  ! 
should  be  sent  to  the  uninhabited  coasts  | 
of  Brittany  and  Belle-Ile  and  left  In  the 
sea  to  be  cleaned. 
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He  was  great,  not  on  account  of  hl» 
frailty,  which  the  fool  sometimes  mistakes 
for  talent,  but  In  his  frailty’s  despite;  and  he 
yields  not  in  good  fortune  to  the  solemn  prig, 
whose  sole  congratulation  Is  that  his  unre- 
membered  and  useless  life  trickles  out  re- 
spectably in  bed. 

In  ancient  days  a skillful  physician 
was  called  a learned  leech.  Today  he 
is  often  called  a leech  by  those  who 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  horse- 
leech has  sons  as  well  as  daughters 
who  cry  "Give,  give.” 

We  know  physicians  whose  lives  are 
a benediction.  We  also  know  physi- 
cians whose  lives  are  a collection. 


That  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire 
Is  an  old  saw  that  has  been  dinned  into 
the  ears  of  the  world  for  centuries.  But 
who  shall  determine  the  righteous 
recompense  of  a physician?  If  life  Is 

I saved,  no  fortune  seems  too  great  a 
reward.  If  the  treatment  is  experimen- 
tal and  without  benefit,  should  the  phy- 
sician be  paid  for  the  pleasure  of  ex- 
perimenting? 

After  all,  there  Is  a sturdy  honesty  in 
the  speech  of  a prominent  physician  In 
Boston,  a professor,  who  advises  his 
pupils  never  to  minister  to  the  poor. 
"The  poor  cannot  pay,  and  they  are  sel- 
dom grateful.”  Such  honesty  Is  brutal, 
but  the  man  says  what  he  means. 

Jones  was  telling  us  the  other  day 
how  his  wife,  who  is  suffering  from 
what  Is  vaguely  known  as  nervous  de- 
pression, had  been  from  physician  to 
physician,  an  expensive  journey,  with-' 
out  beneficial  result,  without  even 
pleasure,  for  the  scenery  Is  practically 
the  same.  There  was  no  driving  a bar- 
gain in  advance.  One  physician  ’ said, 
“I  know  your  circumstances  are  moder- 
ate; and  I shall  of  course  consider 
them.”  Vain  hope!  At  the  end  of  a 
quarter  a bill  arrived  that  cast  a gloom 
over  the  household,  and  meals  were 
eaten  in  silence.  And  the  last  state  of  i 
that  woman  was  worse  than  the  first. 

Now  if  Jones  were  a shrewd  man  he 
■would  excite  the  rivalry  of  specialists 
by  advertising  his  wife  as  an  interest- 
ing case  and  inviting  sealed  proposals. 
Or  he  might  offer  a prize  in  competi- 
tion. He  would  be  reasonably  prudent 
in  adopting  this  policy,  for  nervous  de- 
pression is  seldom  cured. 

A contemporary  shows  us  a picture 
of  William  C.  Whitney,  "as  seen  in  his 
room.”  Mr.  Whitney  is,  indeed,  a 
sight.  Tired,  jaded,  depressed,  dis- 
couraged. disheartened,  with  drooping 
cigar  in  mouth,  ho  is  too  tired  to  take 
off  his  hat.  Or  is  it  the  custom  of  Mr. 
Whitney  to  cock  his  hat  as  he  pleases. 
Indoors  or  out?  The  gold  bug  evidently 
hears  the  voice  of  Altgeld  in  the  corri- 
1 dor.  It  would  have  been  pleasanter  to 
have  seen  the  race  at  Henley,  even  if 
Yale  did  come  in  second. 

"Mrs.  Bland  has  had  her  photograph 
taken.”  At  any  rate  it  will  please  the 

children.  

Gentle  or  rude,  reader,  will  you  hold 
up  your  right  hand  and  swear  in  a 
clear,  firm  voice  that  you  are  familiar 
I with  the  name  of  Lamar  Fontaine  of 
' Lyon,  Mississippi?  No?  We  thought 
not.  And  yet  no  less  an  authority  than 
the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  de- 
clares that  Mr.  Fontaine  is  one  of  the 
most  graceful  writers  now  living. 

Yes,  the  season  is  here,  the  season 
is  here.  The  New  York  Sun  discusses 
with  Porsonian  erudition  and  with  Pe- 
ruvian wealth  of  illustration  and  anec- 
dote the  vital  subject  "Hats  in  Ele- 
vators"; and  the  New  York  Herald 
urges  the  necessity  of  harmonious  color 
) relations  between  summer  drinks  and 
summer  costumes.  But  what  has  be- 
come of  that  masterly  editorial  article 
entitled  "The  Influence  of  the  Sun  on 
Curbstones”? 

Now  if  “the  directors  of  the  Abbey, 
Bchoeffel  & Grau  Company,  Covert  Gar- 
den, and  the  Paris  Opfra,  would  only 
combine  against  the  exorbitant  de- 
mands of  singers.  It  Is  true  that  a tenor 
Is  worth  what  he  can  get;  let  the 
managers  see  to  it,  however,  that  he 
/ 


does  not  get  the  absurd  sum  he  asks. 
If  managers  are  sensible  in  Paris,  Lon- 
don and  New  York,  the  prices  will  prob- 
ably fall,  for  singers,  who,  as  a rule, 
are  spendthrifts,  will  be  obliged  to  sing  j 
that  they  may  eat  and  drink  and  gam- 
ble In  Italy,  Germany,  Belgium  and 
Spain  high  salaries  are  not  paid.  To  be 
sure  there  is  Russia,  land  of  extrava- 
gance even  in  desire  for  liberty;  but  few 
singers  would  be  content  to  spend  all 
their  days  and  nights  in  St.  Petersburg. 

Mark  Twain  in  Cape  Town  talks  about 
African  politics.  Not  only  do  they 
listen  to  him  over  there,  but  his  re- 
marks are  cabled  at  considerable  ex- 
pense. He  is  really  taken  seriously. 
Oh,  Mr.  Clemens,  what  a funny  man 
you  are! 

S.  T.  1860  X asks  us  to  name  and  de- 
scribe the  handsomest  woman  in  Chel- 
sea. We  regret  that  we  cannot  thus 
oblige  him.  In  our  younger  days,  the 
streets  and  the  fair  of  Chelsea  were 
familiar  to  us,  and  bitter-sweet  are 


recollections. 


‘There  are 


certain 
chords — — ” 

The  Emma  Eames  boom  has  been 
taken  from  the  storage  warehouse.  She 
unlocked  the  vault  by  refusing  vocifer- 
ously to  sign  with  Mr.  Grau.  And  now 
the  society  reporters  of  New  York  are 
loud  In  their  importuning.  One  alludes 
to  her  as  Emma,  famous  of  song  and 
Story;  another  tries  to  persuade  her  by 
swearing  that  he  never  cared  much  for 
Melba.  All  this  pleases  Emma  and 
really  Injures  nobody. 

A contemporary  indulges  itself  in  this 
burst  of  irony:  “The  word  ‘dub'  is  a 
very  elegant  expression  for  a college- 
bred  player  to  use  toward  any  one, 
player  or  umpire.”  Now  in  old  English, 
a "dub"  was  a master  key;  thus  George 
Parker  In  1789  wrote  “a  bunch  of  young 
dubs  by  her  side,  which  are  a bunch 
of  small  keys.”  And  in  that  improving 
work  for  the  young,  “Jack  Sheppard,” 
Mr.  Ainsworth  represents  Smith  as 
muttering  “That’s  the  kinchin  as  was 
to  try  the  dub  for  us,  ain’t  it?"  The 
ball  player,  then,  bullded  better  than  he 
knew,  for  the  umpire  should  be  the 
dub  or  the  key  to  the  situation.  But 
how  hard  it  is  for  some  persons  to  ex- 
cuse anything  done  by  a college  grad- 
uate. 


S When  there  is  any  Feast  or  Entertainment 

at  Hand,  or  we  expect  any  Royal  or  Prince- 
ly Banquet,  or  Solemnity  which  we  cannot 
possibly  avoid,  then  ought  the  Body  to  he 
light  and  in  readiness  to  receive  th’e  Winds 
and  Waves  it  is  to  meet  with. 

At  the  great  banquet  of  the  Ancients 
and  Honorables  Mr.  William  Tit  Willow 
Ball  recited  an  ode.  Col.  Walker  then 
•exclaimed  earnestly,  "God  save  the 
Queen.”  Old  Chimes  cables,  “Nothing 
' but  Col.  Walker’s  tact  and  sincerity 
prevented  bloodshed." 

At  ancient  banquets  there  were  men 
in  motley,  with  cap  and  bells.  At  this 
particular  banquet  Mr.  Depew  was 

present.  

Mr.  Zenas  Graves,  from  the  western 
part  of  the  Commonwealth,  called  on  us 
yesterday.  We  regret  to  say  he  was  in 
a highly  nervous  state.  He  believes  that 
the  political  issues  can  be  settled  only 
by  war,  red  war.  He  sees  Western 
armers  mowing  down  with  their 
■ vthes  leading  citizens  in  the  streets  t 
"Boston.  He  has  .a  vision  of  Tillman 
J I u -in-arm  with  George  Fred  soaking 

in  the  blood  of  State  Street 
ters,  while  Mr.  Williams  bears  the 
head  of  Mr.  Moran  on  a pike.  The  Di- 
rectors of  the  West  End  Company  are 
bound  firmly  to  railway  tracks,  and 
horrid  beings  from  Montana  man  the 
familiar  engines  of  destruction.  New 
York  is  already  in  liames.  President 
, 1 Cleveland  and  Joe  Jefferson  are  hiding 

near  a cranberry  bog  on  the  Cape. 
Nothing  Is  safe  except  the  statues  ln 
Boston;  they  please  the  invading  hosts. 

We  tried  to  cheer  the  disconsolate 
man  We  assured  him  that  election  day 
Is  a long  way  off.  We  counseled  the 
Internal  application  of  bromides,  and 
the  substitution  of  siippery-elm  tea  for 
coffee  and  tobacco.  We  recommended 
Peterboro,  N.  H.,  as  a desirable  tem- 
porary retreat,  for  Peterboro  has  a 
mountain  and  a public  library,  and  the 
law  against  tramps  Is  strictly  enforced 
•in  Nuw  Hampshire.  But  Mr.  Graves 
‘'Would  not  be  comforted,  although  he  • 
Jotted  down  the  Peterboro  address  on  j 
' his  shirt  cuff.  j 

The  first  great  speech  at  Chicago  was 
made  by  Allen  McDermott:  “New  Jer- 
eev  has  no  candidate  whom  she  desires 
to  nominate  upon  the  free  silver  plat- 
form of  this  convention." 

The  oratory  at  Chicago  recalls  certain 
pages  of  “Martin  Chuzzlewit.”  “The 
boy  orator  of  the  Platte”  is  surely  first 
cousin  of  the  Honorable  Elijah  Pogram. 
And  Mr.  David  Overmeyer,  who  alluded 
eo  feelingly  to  “Tiberius  Gracchus  Sil- 
ver Dick  Bland,”  is  not  a very  distant 
relative. 


Mr.  George  Fred  Williams,  It  now 
appears,  is  a “young  Massachusetts 
Puritan."  The  bewhiskered  Populists 
evidently  believe  that  he  was  born  right 
ln  the  middle  of  Beacon  Street— indeed, 
have  they  not  called  him  “the  pet"  of 
that  street — which  in  their,  frenzied 
imagination  is  paved  with  gold.  They 
like  to  think  of  him  dining  on  stewed 
treats  and  claret,  or,  with  pleasingly 
combed  hair,  singing  romantic  ballads 
In  the  presence  of  fluttering  ladies  and 
rigid  family  portraits  of  frowning  ,«e- 
eeejidants  of  the  pilgrims.  Alas,  do 
they  not  know  that  Mr.  Williams  is  a 
German  silverlte?  * 

This  reminds  us  that  there  is  no  proof 
that  the  vessel  which  first  landed  at 
Plymouth  was  called  the  Mayflower  by 
any  of  her  passengers  or  by  any  per- 
son of  that  generation. 

Mr.  Williams  remarked  in  an  off- 
hand manner,  “If  an  amendment  had 
been  proposed  indorsing  the  Christian 
religion,  I should  have  voted  against 
it.”  But  why  does  Mr.  Williams  In- 
vent such  wild  hypotheses? 

There  were  romantic  scenes  at  this 
convention.  There  was  the  never-to-be 
forgotten  spectacle  of  Miss  Murray, 
Miss  Minnie  Murray  of  Nashua, 
Iowa.  Mystic,  wonderful,  clad  in 
white  samite — although  the  cloth 
was  interwoven  with  silver,  not  with 
gold— she  stretched  her  arms  toward 
heaven  and  screeched  for  Boies.  Then 
clutching  a flag  she  ran  over  the  heads 
of,  delegates  as  fleetly  and  lightly  as 
Camilla  scoured  the  plain.  And  yet  this 
Js  no  brazen  Amazon,  whose  heart  beats 
only  for  political  supremacy.  She  has 
a sweetheart.  He  sat  in  the  audi- 
ence, red  and  perspiring  with  delight, 
“promptly  disclosing  the  fact  of  the 
tender  relations  existing  between  him 
and  the  young  lady.”  He  made  this 
disclosure  after  “he  saw  her  triumph.” 
Then  did  the  brave  man  punch  his 
neighbors  and  say,  “See  that  girl? 
That’s  the  girl  I’m  engaged  to.”  Now, 
euppose  Miss  Murray  had  been  voted  a 
guy,  had  been  laughed  at.  Would  the 
young  man  have  proclaimed  openly 
the  tender  relationship? 

The  Chicago  platform  Is  not  complete. 
It  should  have  a plank  ln  favor  of  free 
love.  

So  Gen.  Bradley  T.  Johnson  did  not 
"insult  the  Spanish  army  collectively" 
and  he  will  not  fight  it  collectively  or 
Individually,  though  he  is  perfectly 
willing  to,  Sah. 

The  Lark  for  July  contains  an  essay 
on  style.  The  writer  is  especially  bit- 
ter against  the  "new  school.”  From 
this  essay  we  cull  the  following  flow- 
ers of  rhetoric.  "It  don’t  follow."  "The 
elect  of  letters  are  writing  now  like 
no  human  ever  dreamed  of  writing  be- 
fore.” "Yet  no  champion  enthused  by 
etc.”  "Which  voice  the  creed  of  those 

kind  of  writers. ’J 

An  Irish  Judge  telD  the  following 
story  of  one  of  the  Juries  in  the  south 
of  Ireland,  where  he  was  trying  a case. 
The  usher  of  the  court  proclaimed, 
with  due  solemnity,  the  usual  formula: 
"Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  take  your 
proper  places  in  the  court!”  whereupon 
seven  of  them,  instinctively,  walked 
into  the  dock. The  Green  Bag. 


*1 

ABOUT  MUSIC. 


An  American’s  Opera 
Brought  Out  at  Berlin. 

Col.  Mapleson’s  Company-- 
Concerning  “Fatanitza” 


Notes  and  Comments  on  Play- 
ers, Singers  and  Pieces. 


In  1894— it  was  on  May  4— an  opera  en- 
1 titled  “The  Ogallallas”  was  produced 
for  the  first  time  in  Boston  at  the  Tre- 
mont  Theatre  by  the  Bostonians.  The 
I composer  was  Henry  Waller,  the 
! “nephew”  of  Mrs.  Scott-Siddons.  This 
, opera  was  regarded  by  the  audience  as 
i a bore,  although  there  were  some  evi- 
dences of  musical  talent. 

Lo  and  behold,  an  opera  In  one  act, 
entitled  “Fra  Francesco,”  by  this  same 
Henry  Waller,  was  produced  at  the 
Berlin  Opera  House  the  19th  of  last 
month.  Strange  stories  were  told  about 
the  advance  work  necessary  to  a bear- 
ing: how  the  Emperor  was  persuaded 
to  listen  to  the  music;  how  there  were 
loud  protestations  against  the  perform- 
i ance;  how  finally  the  Emperor  Insisted 
I that  the  opera  should  be  given. 

Otto  Lessmann  ln  the  AUgemeine 
Muslk-Zeitung  of  June  26  hints  at  the 
successful  leg  pulling,  and  has  the  | 
courage  to  say;  “One  only  knows  tba-t 
the  Empe.or  allowed  the  little  work  to 


be  played  to  him  in  private  and  then 
commanded  a performance.  This  Is  his 
indisputable  right,  but  one  must  grieve 
that  kingly  munificence  was  thus  be- 
stowed on  a foreigner  and  not  on  a i 
national  composer.” 

Now  what  did  the  critics  write  after 
the  performance?  Remember  they  were 
In  Berlin,  wheire  the  word  treason 
covers  many  petty  offences,  even  some- 
times thoughtless  speech  over  beer 
glasses.  Newspaper  men  have  been 
fined  or  imprisoned  in  Berlin  for  ex- 
pressions of  opinion  that  would  excite 
no  attention  in  England,  Belgium,  Hol- 
land, Scandinavia  or  Italy.  The  Em- 
peror had  commanded  the  performance 
of  an  opera.  He  had  heard  the  music, 
and  his  judgment  was  favorable.  Did 
the  critics  fall  in  line? 

Not  long  ago  ln  Boston  an  opera  was 
produced  for  the  first  time.  For  some 
reason  or  other,  “society”  was  deeply 
Interested  In  the  success  of  the  work. 
“Society  leaders”  between  the  acts,  lob-  j 
bled  for  the  composer.  “He  Is  such  a 
nice  fellow.”  "He  Is  so  genenous  to 
poor  musicians;  why,  he  sent  several 
tickets  for  this  very  performance. 
‘‘Don't  you  think  he  deserves  great 
credit  for  writing  any  kind  of  music?” 
“You  will  be  favorable,  won’t  you. 
said  one  wealthy  male  amateur;  "Of 
course  this  music  is  awful  rot,  but  we 
mustn’t  say  so.”  These,  and  expres- 
sions similar  to  these  were  heard  in 
the  aisles  and  In  the  lobby.  For  once  j 
there  was  extraordinary  geniality 
toward  newspaper  men. 

Now  I do  not  know  whether  the  Em- 
peror through  his  aids  used  persuasions 
or  threats;  at  any  rate  Mr.  Waller’s 
opera  was  heartily  condemned.  And  j 
for  this  conspicuous  bravery,  I take 
off  my  hat  to  the  critics  of  Berlin. 

Mr.  Lessmann,  for  Instance,  says  the 
opera  judged  from  a purely  musical 
standpoint  is  a complete  blank.  Dra- 
matically and  musically  It  bears  the 
marks  of  a beginner,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  Indicate  whether  the  com- 
poser has  natural  talent  enough  to  give 
promise  of  better  things  in  case  he 
should  study  diligently  and  gain  by 
experience.  The  music  is  without  indi- 
vidual, characteristic  invention.  The 
model  seems  to  have  been  “Cavalleria 
Rustlcana,”  though  the  solos  are  treat- 
ed In  a declamatory  style.  The  Instru- 
mentation Is  crude  and  tasteless,  and 
the  brass  often  massacres  the  singers. 
The  reception  of  the  opera  was  cool. 
There  was  not  even  the  complimentary 
call  before  the  curtain  that  is  custom- 
ary at  the  Opera  House  when  a work  is 
produced  for  the  first  time. 

. * « 

Col.  Mapleson,  the  gallant  Colonel,  Is 
a man  of  many  promises.  His  coming 
here  with  a company  of  unknown  sing- 
ers has  provoked  good  natured  chaff, 
and  yet  one  of  his  baritones  has  been 
heard  in  Boston  and  one  of  his  so- 
pranos is  a woman  of  genuine  reputa- 
tion in  Italy. 

The  baritone  de  Anna  sang  under  the  ! 
management  of  Col.  Mapleson  at  the 
Boston  Theatre  during  the  season  of 
’84-’85.  Thus  he  was  heal'd  Dec.  30,  | 
18§4,  with  Patti  and  Vicini  in  “La  Tra-  I 
viata.”  He  was  Urias  in  Gounod’s  ; 
“Mirellle”  when  it  was  first  given  here.  | 
He  also  sang  that  season  and  the  next 
Aston,  Rigoletto,  Amonasro,  Riccardo, 
Valentine,  Alfonso,  Don  JosS  (“Mari- 
tana”). 

In  San  Francisco  de  Anna  and  Maple- 
son did  not  agree,  and  the  curious 
reader  will  find  the  Colonel’s  version  of 
the  disagreement  in  the  second  volume 
of  the  Mapleson  Memoirs,  a book,  by 
the  way,  that  is  easy  and  delightful 
reading. 

Miss  DarclSe,  the  dramatic  soprano,  is 
by  no  means  a singer  without  reputa- 
tion. Col.  Mapleson’s  passionate  press 
agent  says  she  has  been  on  the  stage 
only  four  years.  This  statement  is  in- 
. correct,  for  she  sang  in  “The  Cid”  at 
j La  Scala,  Milan,  Dec.  26,  1890.  She  cre- 
] ated  a part  in  Gomez’s  "Condor"  at 
the  same  theatre,  Feb.  21,  1S91.  She 
sang  there  in  Tannhauser”  Dec.  20, 
1891.  Jan.  20,  1892,  she  created  a part  in 
“La  Wally.” 

The  same  passionate  press  agent  puts 
his  hand  on  his  heart  and  declares  that 
another  of  the  Colonel’s  singers,  Mrs. 
Ren6e  Vidal,  created  the  part  of  Delilah 
at  the  Paris  Opera.  This  state- 
ment is  false.  Saint-Saen’s  opera  was 
first  produced  at  the  Paris  Op6ra,  Nov. 
23,  1892,  after  it  had  been  given  in  Ger- 
many and  at  Rouen.  The  woman  who 
created  the  part  in  Paris  was  Des- 
champs-Jehln.  The  same  passionate 
press  agent  adds  that  “Andre  Chenier" 
was  first  produced  in  Italy  “several 
years  ago.”  It  was  first  produced  in 
March  of  this  year. 


* * 

Inasmuch  as  the  debut  of  Elise  Kuts- 
cherra  in  “The  Valkyrie”  at  the  Paris 
Opfera  has  occasioned  gossip — for  some 
say  she  was  hissed  on  account  of  her 
wretched  pronunciation  of  French,  al- 
though she  sang  and  acted  with  power, 
and  she  will  not  therefore  appear  at 
the  Opera  again — let  us  see  what  that 
admirable  critic,  Arthur  Pougin,  wrote 
in  the  Menestrel  (June  %)  about  her 

riehiit. 


digs  Kutschorra  is 
man,  of  an  elegant  figure,  of  an  : 
gent  and  mobile  physiognomy;  this 
mobility  is  too  pronounced,  because  she 
may  be  justly  reproached  with  occa- 
sional unreasonable  exaggeration  in 
facial  expression,  just  as  she  is  always 
too  prodigal  in  gesture.  Here  is  an  in- 
stance of  the  best  being  the  enemy  of 
that  which  is  good.  She  should  learn 
moderation  by  watching  her  French  col- 
leagues. Her  voice  is  a fine  one;  the 
quality  is  good,  although  it  might  be 
warmer  and  more  radiant;  it  is  true  ami 
In  general  well-trained.  Yet  this  fault 
is  noticeable:  it  often  happens  that  she 
attacks  a tone  below  it,  and  then 
slides  up  instead  of  attacking  frank- 
ly, and  this  trick  is  always  a griev- 
ous one.  When  the  difficulties  attend- 
ing such  a debut  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration, especially  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  the  singer  has  not  com- 
pletely familiarized  herself  with  the 
French  language,  and  is  therefore 
handicapped,  it  seems  to  me  that  she  1 
has  a right  to  be  encouraged,  and  she  j 
should  be  congratulated  on  the  result,  j 
This  seemed  to  m^  to  be  the  opinion  of 
the  audience.” 

Miss  Kutscherra  sang  at  the  Boston 

Theatre  under  Mr.  Damrosch  in  1895. 
She  was  the  Venus  in  “Tannhauser,” 
April  6,  and  the  Brangane  in  "Tris- 
tan und  Isolde,”  April  10. 

* * * 

Miss  Kutscherra  is  a Hungarian,  I be-  j 
lieve.  When  she  sang  here,  she  had  j 
certain  tricks  characteristic  of  German 
singers,  and  let  us  now  listen  to  Mr. 
John  F.  Runciman’s  little  piece  on 
German  singers,  which  appeared  in  the 
Saturday  Review  June  20:  "As  I ap- 

proached Queen's  Hall  I heard  noises 
like  the  expostulations  addressed  by  a 
gentleman  in  some  neighbor’ng  street 
to  a cabby  who  wished  to  overcharge 
him— they  were  not  quite  energetic  nor 
fluent  enough  to  suggest  that  cabby 
was  expostulating  because  he  had  been 
underpaid.  But  when  I entered  the  hall 
the  sounds,  instead  of  growing  fainter, 
waxed  louder  and  clearer,  until  by  the 
time  I reached  the  door  and  was  re- 
fused admittance  by  a courageous  at- 
tendant, the  truth  could  no  longer  be  I 
shirked — Mr.  Gerhauser  was  singing  the 
forge  song  from  Siegfried;  and  judging 
from  his  subsequent  performances  dur-  I 
ing  the  evening  I think  myself  lucky  I 
to  have  been  Bayreuthed  for  that  first  j 
one.  Now  this  does  not  mean  that  Mr. 
Gerhauser  Is  not  a most  excellent  | 
singer— it  only  means  that  he  is 
a most  excellent  German  singer, 
and  that  the  Germans  have  not 
yet  learnt  that  singing  must  not 
only  be  Intelligent,  dramatic,  powerful 
and  (from  the  elocutionist's  point  of 
view)  expressive,  but  always  and  be- 
fore all  things  beautiful— beautiful  ln 
quality  of  tone,  beautiful  in  phrasing, 
beautiful,  in  a word,  considered  merely 
as  music  made  by  an  instrument,  and 
apart  from  the  words  sung.  Of  course 
only  one  German  singer  in  10,000  or  so 
has  any  voice  (to  be  called  a voice)  at 
all,  so  that  quite  Inevitably  the  9999  have 
of  late  developed  a contempt  for  the 
mere  singer,  and  concentrated  their 
superior  artistic  powers  on  the  grand 
style  of  declamation,  the  result  being 
that  voices  bad  enough  to  begin  with  | 
fall  within  a few  years  to  a degree  of 
badness  hardly  to  be  imagined  by  those 
who  have  not  heard  them  and  not  tol- 
erated by  those  who  have.  For  the 
singer  who  cannot  sing  must  needs 
howl— at  least  at  every  passionate 
passage;  and  to  howl  once  through 
(say)  Tristan  plays  greater  havoc  with 
a voice  than  to  sing  it  a thousand  times 
or  an  opera  of  the  ‘La  Favorita’  type 
10,000  times.  Mr.  Gerhauser,  for  in- 
stance, is  an  unusually  conscientious 
artist;  he  declaims  with  such  admirable 
accent,  such  close  attention  to  punctua- 
tion, so  fine  an  intelligence  for  the  sense 
of  the  words,  that  a person  without  a 
musical  ear  would  certainly  believe 
him  to  be  a first-rate  Wagnerian 
singer.  But  the  sounds  he  produces  are 
so  intolerably  harsh  at  their  worst,  and 
at  their  best  have  so  little  of  loveli- 
ness, that  when  he  sings  Siegfried  one 
oscillates  between  resignation  under  an 
unavoidable  evil  and  wrath  that  such 
an  evil  should  be  thrust  upon  one  at  all 
by  Mr.  Schulz-Curtius.  Had  this  been 
Mr.  Gerhauser’s  first  appearance  here  I 
would  gladly  have  passed  over  him  with 
the  remark  that  his  singing  was  not  too 
pleasant.  But  apparently  the  absence 
of  any  emphatic  protest  against  this 
style  of  vocalization  has  led  Mr.  Schulz- 
Curtius  and  Mr.  Mott!  to  imagine  that 
we  rather  like  and  admire  it — for  this 
was  the  third  or  fourth  appearance  of 
Mr.  Gerhauser.  Moreover,  the  bevy  of 
fair  ladles  brought  from  Carlsruhe  by 
the  Carlsruhe  conductor  have  no  better 
voices  than  Mr.  Gerhauser,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  Mrs.  Mottl,  have  noth- 
ing of  his  Intelligence  and  dramatic  in- 
stinct. Wherefore  I think  it  high  time 
to  tell  Mr.  Schulz-Curtius  that  we  have 
had  enough  of  that  kind  of  thing. 

* * * Singing  is  singing,  and  German 
singing  is  shouting;  singing  is  a beau- 
tiful thing  and  shouting  is  an  abomina- 
tion.” 

* • * 

“Fatinitza"  is  at  the  Castle  Square 
this  week.  How  many  who  have  heard 


"Kaunimr*-  -TCficTTVSniVi-s  gladly  that 


it  is  a delightful  opcreita — know  that 

the  story  was  stolen  fiom  Scribe’s  li- 
bretto to  Auber’s  “La  Clrcasslenne,” 
which  was  produced  at  the  Opera 
"Comlque,  Feb.  2,  1861,  while  “Fatinltza” 
lirst  saw  the  footlights  Jan.  5.  1876.  And 
Scribe  In  turn  remembered  "Faublas.” 
In  Scribe's  libretto  Russian  officers 
propose  to  sing  an  opera  "Adolphe  et 
Clara,”  by  Marsolller,  produced  In 
Paris  in  1799.  Alexis  Zouboff,  under  the 
name  Prascovia  and  In  female  costume, 
has  already  inspired  a General,  a terri- 
ble martinet,  with  a consuming  pas- 
sion. In  this  opera  he  Is  to  play  Clara, 
and  he  is  dressed  for  the  part,  when, 
suddenly,  the  comedians  are  surprised 
by  the  General,  Orsakoff,  who  recog- 
nizes in  Alexis  his  old  tlame,  Prascovia. 
There  are  all  sorts  of  unsavory  com- 
plications and  situations.  Finally  Alexis 
wins  the  hand  of  the  General’s  ward 
and  dons  his  customary  dress.  There  Is 
a chorus  of  odalisques,  the  lovers  are 
prisoners  in  a harem,  there  is  a eunuch. 
Much  of  the  detail  Is  closely  followed 
in  “Fatinltza."  Although  the  music  is 
fresh  and  delightful,  the  piece  ran  only 
49  nights.  The  part  of  Alexis  was  taken 
by  the  tenor  Montaubry.  There  was 
much  trouble  In  finding  a name  for  this 
opera.  It  was  called  in  turn,  "Morte 
d’ Amour,”  “La  Revolte  au  Serall,” 
“Alexis,”  "Faublas.” 

Now,  when  it  was  proposed  to  give 
“Fatinltza”  in  Belgium  and  in  French, 
Scribe’s  widow  protested,  and  for  per- 
formance In  Paris  a new  libretto  was 
written  by  two  Frenchmen  to  Suppg’s 
music.  The  operetta  thus  arranged  was 
first  given  in  Paris  at  the  Nouveautes, 
March  15,  1S79,  and  Miss  Prezlosi  was  the 


Vladimir.  Sareey  wrote  of  the  per- 
formance, recalling  “La  Circassienne,” 
where  a man  disguised  himself  as  a 
woman  and  used  frequently  the  fal- 
setto voice:  “The  part  of  a man  taken 

by  a woman  was  here  played  by  a veri- 
table woman,  and  the  audience  was  no 
longer  shocked.  Why?  A simple  con- 
ventional prejudice;  but  on  the  stage 
you  must  reckon  with  prejudices;  a 
lie  has  its  charms,  and  often  it  is  the 


r 
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truth  that  displeases.” 

Zell  gave  the  libretto  of  “Fatinltza” 
> Strauss,  who  kept  looking  at  it; 
lally  his  wife  Jetty  returned  it,  say- 
, “There  is  nothing  to  be  done  with 
9 at  least,  it  does  not  suit  my  'Scha- 
1 ’ ” Suppfi  then  undertook  the  task. 
* . was  told  to  hurry.  A month  went 
. Not  a note  was  written.  Finally 
3 Director,  Jauner,  went  to  Supp6’s 
>ms  in  the  Carltheatre.  There  sat 
: ppg  hard  at  work— translating  an 
' Mian  cook  book. 

P /they  tell  this  story  about  the  most 
! /jpular  number  in  “Fatinitza,”  the 
/arch  trio  in  the  third  act.  Supp6  one 
/ay  sent  for  Gen£e,  the  colleague  of 
fell.  “Jauner  was  here,”  said  the  com- 
poser, “and  as  I played  the  music  in  the 
third  act,  he  complained  that  it  was  too 
much  in  the  style  of  grand  opera,  too 
broadly  planned,  too  heavy;  with  the 
exception  of  16  measures  to  ‘Vorwarts 
mit  frischen  Muth,’  which  pleased  him 
mightily,  and  he  thinks  if  we  enlarge 
this  theme  a little  it  will  be  the  thing 
in  the  opera.”  GenSe  struck  out  all  the 
sentimental  business,  added  a few  lines 
to  the  march  text,  Suppg  did  his  task 
in  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  Jauner 
was  a true  prohpet.  The  march  was 
repeated  three  or  four  times  at  the 
first  performance.  I doubt  if  it  has 
failed  of  an  encore  since. 

Boston  has  seen  several  Vladimirs. 
The  operetta  was  first  produced  here 
June  2,  1879,  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  with 
Adelaide  Phillipps  as  Vladimir,  Froth- 
ingham  as  the  General,  Tom  Karl  as 
the  Reporter,  and  Mary  Beebe  as  Lydia. 
Other  Vladimirs  were  Jeannle  Winston, 
Isabelle  McCulloch,  Anna  Guenther, 
Irene  Murphy.  There  was  a time  when 
Agnes  Huntington  sang  the  part  for  the 
Bostonians. 

The  first  performance  in  this  country 
was  at  the  Germania,  New  York,  April 
14,  1879,  when  Helene  Kuhse  was  the 
Vladimir.  Marie  Geistinger  sang  the 
part  in  New  York,  in  .October,  1882. 

The  first  performance  at  the  Castle 
Square  was  July  22,  1895,  when  Miss 
Louise  Eissing  was  the  Vladimir. 

There  was  a memorable  performance 
of  “Fatinltza”  at  the  old  Alhambra, 


London,  in  July,  1878.  Never  have  I seen 
such  gorgeous  mounting  of  an  operetta. 
Miss  Marcus,  Ross  Lee  and  Aynsley 
Cook  were  in  the  cast. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


Ysaye  will  not  visit  America  next  sea- 
son. 

A Parsifal  concert  has  been  given  at 
Cassel. 

Weingartner's  “Genesius”  will  be 
brought  out  at  Freiburg. 

Miss  Berthet  succeeded  Melba  as 
Ophelia  at  the  Paris  Opera. 

Marcella  Pregi,  an  admirable  singer, 
refuses  to  come  to  America. 

Miss  Antoinette  Kingston  is  assisting 
Ardlti  in  writing  his  memoirs. 


J 


| ‘The  students  of  Budapest  sang  In  a 
chorus  of  1400  at  the  Exposition  there. 

Miss  Kutseherra  has  been  engaged 
by  the  manager  of  the  Monnaie,  Brus- 
sels. 

Henriette  Eschmann,  the  leading 
piano  teacher  of  Zurich,  died  June  4, 
aged  66. 

Charles  CCsar  D6n6reaz,  singing 
teacher  at  Lausanne,  died  lately  at  Bex, 
68  years  old. 

Max  Van  de  Sandt  of  Berlin  will  here- 
after teach  the  piano  at  the  Cologne 
Conservatory. 

Bartheiemy  Chalmet,  for  a long  time 
organist  of  the  Church  of  St.  Louis 
at  Brest,  is  dead. 

They  talk  of  turning  the  Chiltelet  in 
Paris  into  a Popular  Municipal  The- 
atre at  low  prices. 

The  tenor  Lafarge  has  been  engaged 
at  the  Paris  Opera.  He  will  make  his 
debut  in  “Tannhauser.” 

Mr.  E.  P.  A.  Newcomb  has  written 
two  new  songs,  “Dear  Little1  Balrnie” 
and  “A  Song  of  Autumn.” 

A.  Thierfelder’s  new  opera  "Floren- 
ttna”  pleased  when  it  was  first  pro- 
duced lately  at  Brandenburg-. 

There  has  been  a “Festiva  Augusta 
Holm6s”  at  Rouen,  likewise  a “Festi- 
val Henri  Marshal”  at  Amiens. 

“Dlchter  und  Welt,”  libretto  by  Jul. 
Petri,  music  by  Waldemar  von  Bauss- 
nern,  will  be  producer!  at  Weimar, 
i The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  asks:  “When 
does  Mme.  Melba  propose  to  fill  us 
with  joy  by  learning  a new  part?” 

The  subsidy  to  the  Royal  theatres  of 
Berlin  has  been  raised  so  that  now  it  is 
now  1,000,000  marks,  or  about  $250,000. 

Mr.  Gallhard  of  the  Paris  Opera  has 
been  in  London  examining  the  system 
of  lighting  at  the  Empire  and  the  Savoy. 

Guilmant  has  edited  in  their  original 
integrity  five  masses  in  plain  chant  by 
Dumont,  the  chapelmaster  of  Louis 
XIV. 

Ottaker  Novacek’s  new  piano  con- 
certo, first  played  by  Busan  at  Copen- 
hagen, has  been  published  by  Hansen, 
Leipsic. 

Suppfi's  “Boccaccio,”  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Arthur  Nikisch,  was  given  at 
Leipsic  for  the  pension  fund  of  the  New 
Theatre. 

Leon  Delahaye,  composer,  professor 
at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  and  chorus- 
inaster  at  the  Paris  Opera,  died  lately 
of  cancer. 

Sonzogno  has  engaged  Nevada,  Sybil 
Sanderson  and  Marie  Van  Zandt  for 
his  autumn  season  at  the  Lirico  Thea- 
tre, Milan. 


I TeonkunsI,”  was  held  'ately,  wltn  a 
I chorus  of  560  and  an  orchestra  of  161. 
"The  Messiah,”  Vincent  d’Indy's  “Song 
of  the  Bell,”  and  the  ninth  symphony 
were  the  chief  works  performed. 

At  Vienna  during  the  last  season, 
there  were  312  evening  performances 
and  7 matinees  at  the  Opera  House.  Slx- 
ty-one  operas  and  21  ballets  were  per- 
formed. Four  novelties  were  produced: 
"La  Navarraise,"  “Der  Evangellmann." 
“Walther  von  der  Vogelweide”  and 
“Heimchen  am  Heerd.” 
i “Love  is  Happiness”  is  the  title  of  a 
new  song,  words  by  R.  C.  Mac  Donald, 
j music  by  Archie  Mac  Donald,  that  is 
1 to  be  sung  by  Mr.  J.  K.  Murray  of  the 
Castle  Square.  The  title  page  bears 
the  portrait  and  the  autograph  of  Miss 
Clara  Lane.  The  air  has  been  played  at 
the  entr’acte  concerts  at  the  Castle 
Square,  and  it  bids  fair  to  be  as  popular 
as  “The  Girl  I Adore,”  by  the  same 
composer. 

Four  autograph  letters  of  Bellini  are 
now  owned  by  the  town  of  Terranuova, 
which  also  has  in  its  possession  a plas- 
ter medallion  of  Bellini  given  by  him  to 
the  Duke  of  Carcaccl,  a card-case  or- 
namented with  gold  presented  to  the 
composer  in  Paris  by  a princess,  and 
the  manuscript  of  an  unfinished  ro- 
mance, the  motif  of  which  became  one 
of  the  themes  of  "Norma.” 

The  following  members  of  the  Bos- 
| ton  Symphony  Orchestra  are  perform- 
ing at  Keith’s  Theatre:  Emanuel  Fied- 
ler, Henry  Eicheim,  Hermann  Tischer- 
Zeitz,  violin;  Car]  Barleben,  viola;  Carl 
I Barth,  ’cello;  Carl  Barth,  double  bass; 
Paul  Fox,  flute;  Peter  Metzger,  clari- 
net; Josef  Mann,  cornet;  Frank  Hain 
; Edward  Schormann,  horn;  Carl  Hampel 
trombone;  Miss  Edith  Howe,  harp;  Max 
| Zach,  conductor. 

The  Glasgow  Society  of  Musicians  of- 
j fer  a prize  of  £20  for  the  best  trio,  quar- 
i tet  or  quintet  for  piano  and  strings  or 
piano  and  wind  instruments.  Works' in- 
tended for  competition  must  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  secretary  not  later  than 
Dec.  1,  1896.  The  judges  are  Dr.  A C 
Mackenzie  and  Prof.  Ebenezar  Prout! 
with  whom  another  may  be  associated 
Conditions  and  full  information  from 
H.  A.  Stirling,  solicitor,  133  St.  Vincent 
Street,  Glasgow,  Secretary  of  the  So- 
ciety. 

Dr.  Heinrich  Reimann  in  the  Allge- 
meine  Musik  Zeitung  of  June  26  frees  ' 
his  mind  at  length  concerning  modern 
French  composers  for  the  organ.  He 
thinks  the  music  of  Guilmant  is  for  the 
most  part  trivial  and  overrated.  “Du- 
bois composes  elevations  and  offer- 
toires  in  the  style  of  ‘Lohengrin.’  ” 
Saint-Saens  excites  his  admiration,  and 
he  has  he  ®ards  of  praise  for  ,W1- 


They  say  “Internal  disruption  is  ram- 
pant in  the  Chicago  Orchestra.  In  other 
words,  some  of  the  members  want 
larger  salaries. 

The  Musikalisches  Wochenblatt  of 
June  25  publishes  the  beginning  of  an 
appreciative  biography  of  Edgar  Tinel, 
with  a striking-  portrait. 

All  the  operas  of  Wagner,  with  the 
exception  of  “Die  Feen,”  “Tristan  und 
Isolde"  and  “Parsifal”  will  be  given  at 
Budapest  in  July  and  August. 

Prichalski,  director  of  the  Conserva- 
tory at  Kieff,  has  finished  an  opera  in 
two  acts,  "Valerie,”  the  libretto  of 
which  is  taken  from  Turgenieff. 

Mrs.  Dufresne,  n6e  Demay,  formerly 
professor  of  harmony  at  the  Paris  Con-, 
servatory,  died  at  Paris  June  14.  She 
was  born  at  Paris  July  29,  1822. 

The  third  voli-me  of  "DenkmSlern  der 
Tonkunst  in  Oesterrelch”  has  been 
i published.  Compositions  by  Cesti,  Gott- 
lieb Muffat  and  Stadlmayr  are  included, 
j Messager’s  “Chevalier  d’Harmen- 
thal,"  Leoncavallo’s  “Chatterton,”  and 
Smetana’s  “Verkaufte  Braut”  will  be 
produced  at  the  Vienna  Opera  next  sea- 
1 son. 


dor,  although  he  thinks  the  latter’s 
counterpoint  comes  chiefly  from  the 
Puaii?’  that  of  Bach  came  from 

the  heart  as  well  as  the  brain. 

The  latest  reports  from  the  frontier 
in  the  Vicinity  of  the  New  England 
; Conservatory  indicate  that  either  the 
Trustees  are  getting  a little  beyond  the 
President  s control,  or  that  Mr.  Fael- 
ten's  boasted  hat  is  getting  a little  too 
small  to  hold  the  President.  The  Bos- 
1 ton  papers  publish  an  astounding  ex- 
position of  the  Director’s  duplicity  and 
details  of  his  enforced  and  shameful 
confession  of  conduct,  which  cannot 
but  sooner  or  later  end  in  his  downfall 
For  the  sake  of  the  welfare  of  a noble 
institution,  containing  possibilities  never 
yet  fully  realized,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  authorities  will  make  a speedy  end 

to  the  imbroglio. The  Pianist  for 

July. 
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“TAKE  IT  EASY” 


This  month  there  will  be  for  the  first 
time  competition  in  viola  playing  at 
the  Paris  Conservatory,  with  an  award- 
ing of  prizes.  The  instructor  is  Mr.  La- 
forge. 

Franco  Leoni  is  at  Mondonico  com- 
posing a cantata  entitled  “The  Gate  of 
Life."  It  will  be  produced  at  an  Eng- 
lish provincial  festival  and  published  by 
Novello. 

German  publishers  alone  put  into  the 
market  In  1895  6867  pieces  of  instrumen- 
tal music,  3756  pieces  of  vocal  music,  313 
pamphlets,  books  and  pictures  pertain- 
ing to  music. 


Voices  are  heard  giving  this  coun- 
sel: Take  it  easy.  Whatever  has 

been  done  at  St.  Louis  or  Chfiago, 
the  grass  will  grow;  green  corn  will 
be  eaten  from  the  cob  or  with  the 
aid  of  a knife;  there  will  he  marry- 
ing and  giving  in  marriage;  there 
will  be  the  gorgeous  spectacle  of  the 
sunset;  there  will  be  a rare  book  to 
pursue;  there  will  be  music  and 


Massenet  has  nearly  finished  the 
score  of  his  new  opera  “La  Cendrillon," 
and  his  publisher,  Heugel,  and  Delna, 
the  singer,  have  already  enjoyed  the 
first  hearing. 

Felix  Weingartner’s  new  symphonic- 
poem,  “King  Lear,”  will  be  played  next 
winter  at  a Giirzenich  concert  in  Co- 
logne. He  will  conduct  it,  through  the 
courtesy  of  Dr.  Wullner. 

The  conductors  at  the  Bayreuth  Fes-  l 
tival  this  season  will  be  Richter,  Mottl 
and  Siegfried  Wagner.  The  orchestra 
will  number  117.  The  first  performance  : 
will  be  July  19.  The  last  will  be  Aug.  19. 

Theodore  Dubois,  the  new  Director  of 
the  Paris  Conservatory,  will  move  into 
his  new  lodgings  in  October.  The 
widow  of  Ambroise  Thomas  will  take 
up  her  abode  in  the  Champs-Elysees 
quarter. 

Possart  proposes  to  revive  and  restore 
“Fidello"  at  Munich.  The  first  scenes  j 
until  the  arrival  of  the  guard  will  be  1 
j played  in  the  sitting  room  of  the  jailer, 

| as  was  done  at  the  first  performance  in 
Vienna. 

I Mrs.  Henrietta  Beebe  Lawton  has 
| brougnt  an  action  for  separation  against 
j her  husband,  W.  H.  Lawton.  When 
Mr.  Lawton  was  first  tenor  at  the  Ca- 
thedral. Albany,  he  was  known  as 
“Base  Bail  Bill.” 

The  new  scenery  for  "Les  Huguenots” 
at  the  Paris  Opera  is  ready.  The  opera 
will  be  given  next  autumn,  when  Al-  ; 
varez  will  sing  Raoul  for  the  first  time; 
Miss  BrCval  will  be  Valentine;  Renaud, 
de  Nevers,  and  pelmas,  Saint-Bris. 

Jurgenson  of  Moscow  is  publishing  the 
operas  of  Wagner  In  Russian.  Nelken 
of  Rlza  was  supposed  to  have  the 
rights,  and  he  has  already  published 
"Tristan  und  Isolde.”  But  have  for- 
eign authors  any  protection  in  Russia? 

The  67th  music  festival  at  Haarlem, 
“Maatschappi  tot  bevorderlng  der 


feasting  and  dancing.  Why  should 
you  crack  your  voice  and  inflame 
your  liver  by  talking  about  politics 
with  your  neighbor?  There  is  a 
special  Providence  for  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  for  children,  im- 
beciles and  drunkards.  Live  your 
life.  These  problems  have  vexed 
all  nations  and  have  solved  them- 
selves. A plague  on  both  these  par- 
ties. Take  it  easy. 

Such  voices  are  always  heard  dur- 
ing the  preparations  for  a great 
struggle  for  the  welfare  and  the 
honor  of  a nation.  There  are  those 
who  turn  listlessly  to  a little  more 
sleep  and  a folding  of  the  hands. 
There  are  enough,  they  say,  to  look 
after  the  country;  let  them  to  whom 
it  is  a business  do  the  work;  as  for  i 
that  matter,  the  country  will  take 
care  of  itself.  These  indifferent  ones  I 
are  hardly  to  be  roused  by  the  cry, 
Hannibal  is  at  the  gates. 

It  is  true  that  election  day  is  not 
close  at  hand;  and  yet  the  time  is 
none  too  long  for  earnest  work  on 
the  part  of  everyone  who  is  proud 
of  the  honor  of  the  land.  The  silver 
men  are  earnest,  indefatigable,  vol- 
uble. Then  they  will  talk;  ye  gods, 


how  they  will  talk.  They  are  plau- 


sTm^n“»tvniin'])i-,  mi.y  s-tm-in»  wun 

| statistics;  they  appeal  to  the  natural  j 
laziness  and  the  prejudices  of  men.  J 
They  know  thoroughly  (heir  state-  I 
meat  of  the  case.  They  are  pre-  i 
pared  for  the  contest  and  they  pro- 
pose to  carry  the  war  into  the 
enemy’s  country,  hoping,  knowing 
that  they  will  find  there  men  willing 
to  listen,  even  if  those  men  are  not 
already  in  active  sympathy.  That 
their  showy  arguments  are  super- 
ficial and  based  on  false  and  worth- 
less premises  makes  them  all  the 
more  dangerous.  Glib  talk,  the  show 
| of  rhetoric,  nominated  a President; 

! it  is  for  all  who  believe  that  anarch- 
ism ruled  the  Chicago  convention  to 
see  to  it  that  glib  talk  and  pinch- 
ing of  the  Eagle  do  not  elect  him. 

How  often  you  hear  someone  say 
in  reply  to  a silverite,  “I  don’t  know 
the  proper  argument,  but  I believe 
in  a gold  standard  and  I shall  vote 
for  it.”  The  bystander  admires  the 
volubility  of  the  silver  man  and  he 
is  impressed  by  it.  He  shakes  his 
head ; lie  says,  “That’s  a smart  fel- 
low; the  other  one  couldn’t  answer  j 
him;  I guess  I’ll  read  what  those 
silverites  have  to  say.” 

Now,  in  this  campaign  there  must 
be  much  talk  among  neighbors.  I 
Even  when  the  dog  star  grins  and  I 
shows  his  teetli  there  will  be  politi-  I 
cal  dispute.  It  behooves,  the  he-  ! 
lievers  in  the  gold  standard  to  have  | 
arguments  at  hand  to  meet  the  ad- 
versary. They  will  be  attacked  here. 
The  defence  must  be  complete.  The 
, defence  must  be  turned  into  victori- 
ous counter-attack. 

It  is  surprising  how  many  other- 
wise well-educated  men  know  little 
or  nothing  of  the  laws  that  control 
the  workings  of  money.  Terhaps 
they  learned  a smattering  in  the  ■ 
course  of  Political  Economy  at  col-  j 
lege,  but  they  soon  forgot  the  very 
axioms  of  the  “dismal  science.”  Men  ) 
who  in  business  are  governed  un- 
consciously by  these  axioms  cannot 
state  them  definitely,  concisely  and 
j witli  understanding.  This  is  to  be 
a campaign  of  education.  • What  if 
the  would-be  educators,  those  who 
would  fain  point  out  the  fallacies  of 
the  Populists,  find  in  the  hour  of 
trial  that  they  themselves  are  not 
prepared;  that  they  are  obliged  to 
shy  at  hard  questions;  that  they  can 
give  no  adequate  reason  for  the  opin- 
ions held  by  them? 
i No;  there  Is  no  time  to  take  it 
! easy.  There  is  time,  and  none  too  j 
much,  to  work.  For  though  the 
good  sense  of  the  American  people 
has  almost  always  prevailed  in  the 
hour  of  danger,  the  people  in  this 
era  of  financial  depression  must  be 
assured  beyond  doubt  or  peradven 
tore  of  tlie  reasonableness,  the  right- 
eousness of  this  good  sense  that  can 
I again  save  and  must  save. 

! The  Ancients  have  shown  their 
staying  powers.  Even  traditional 
British  good  cheer  found  them  un- 
dismayed to  the  end. 

Why  this  outcry  against  Tillman 
In  Faneuil  Hall?  Debs  has  spoken 
there.  And  Debs  was  vindicated  at 
the  Cl?  ’^?pnvention. 

Mr.  Bryan,  when  lie  iraefltf  Wash- 
ington, “used  to  talk  tiPHe  birds  in 
the  early  morning  lioukSr’  He  was 
not  original  even  in  this.  St.  Fran- 
cis was  before  him  centuries  ago. 

Does  Mr.  George  Fred  Williams 
know  his  Browning?  We  call  his  j 
attention  to  that  beautiful  poem  be-  j 
ginning,  “Just  for  a handful  of  silver  1 
he  left  us.” 


Mr.  T.  L.  Gant  of  Spartansburg, 
S.  C.,  was  a delegate  at  tlie  Chicago 
convention,  and  he  discoursed  freely 
about  the  negro.  “I  have  seen 
twenty-seven  hanged  and  nine 
lynched.”  At  tlie  same  time  he  does  i 
j know  what  lie  would  do  with-  j 
out  them.  “I  have  never  in  my  life  1 
built  a fire.”  What!  Not  even  for  | 
lynching  a negro? 


Mr.  Bryau  assures  his  countrymen 
that  there  will  be  no  sign  up  to  keep 
off  the  grass  when  he  is  President. 
Vos,  and  he  will  see  to  it  that  all  the 
fences  are  let  clown. 


To  some  men  God  gave  brains;  to  others  to 
play  on  the  fiddle. 


There  are  men  and  women  who  won- 
der even  now  how  Mr.  George  Fred  Will- 
iams will  divert  his  mind  after  elec- 
tion. Let  ns  suppose  that  a careless  peo- 
ple, deaf  and  blind,  does  not  lend  a hand 
to  toss  him  into  a Cabinet  position  or 
the  Court  of  St.  James.  Will  Mr.  Williams 
bury  himself  in  the  law?  Or  will  he 
become  a member  of  some  company  of 
Ideal  Entertainers  and  show  himself 
for  hire? 

These  wonderers  do  not  know  that 
Mr.  Williams  is  passionately  addicted 
to  singing;  that  he  sighs  out  the  love 
melodies  of  Schubert  and  Schumann 
with  a lisping  fervor  which  is  almost 
Immoral;  that  when  he  lifts  his  voice, 
the  hearts  of  women  flutter  like  a 
young  bird  taken  from  its  nest,  and 
men  no  longer  view  rigidly  the  parlor 
furniture  as  though  it  were  something 
strange  and  wonderful.  For  some  time 
Mr.  Williams  has  studied  earnestly 
under  Mr.  Charles  R.  Adams.  He  is 
the  hero  of  “Miss  Traumerei,"  the 
mushy  story  by  Mr.  Alfred  Morris 
Bagbee,  the  rising  young  society  pianist 
of  New  York. 


Mr.  Williams  has  hesitated,  we  are 
Informed,  between  politics  and  m’flsic. 
In  Washington,  statesmen  urged  him 
strenuously  to  devote  himself  to  the 
latter.  The  musical  season  will  open 
Just  as  the  campaign  closes.  Who 
could  draw  larger  audiences  to  song 
recitals  throughout  the  country  than 
Mr.  Williams?  But  he  must  be  careful 
about  the  time  and  place  of  his  debut. 
As  soon  as  Mr.  Charles  A.  Ellis  re- 
turns from  Europe,  arrangements 
should  be  made  for  an  early  appear- 
ance at  a Symphony  concert.  We  re- 
spectfully advise  for  Mr.  Williams's  first 
selection  the  familiar  air  “Gold  is  a 
Chimera”  from  “Robert  the  Devil." 

The  Cuban  newspaper  that  is  especial- 
ly violent  against  the  United  States  is 
entitled  El  Diarlo.  We  spell  the  word 
differently  in  this  country. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  says  he  had  no  in- 
tention of  debating  the  tip  question 
with  members  of  the  Liberty  Dawn  As- 
sociation of  Coach  and  Cab  Drivers.  Is 
Time  and  the  Hour  mistaken  then  in 
praising  Mr.  Howells’s  cow-lick,  as  a 
rebellious  lock,  “the  note  of  the  novel-1 
lst’s  repugnance  to  smooth  things  and 
his  sympahty  with  al!  struggling  ele- 
ments” ? 

Mr.  Bryan  has  not  made  a good  begin- 
ning. His  stories  are  hoary  with  age, 
rhtumy;  they  are  tear-stained  and  moth 
eaten.  And  Mrs.  Bryan  “shakes  hands 
at  the  level  of  her  shoulder.” 

Yale  men  will  hear  with  regret  that 
within  a month  there  will  be  no  trace 
of  the  old  chapel  at  New  Haven.  There 
will  then  be  only  three  buildings  of  the 
old  brick  row:  North,  Lyceum  and  South 
Middle.  The  graduate  of  20  years  ago 
will  be  obliged  to  secure  a guide  when 
he  revisits  the  ground  that  was  once 
the  scene  of  his  boisterous  pleasure  and 
foolishness. 

If  Mr.  Bryan  can  move  whole  conven- 
tions so  easily,  after  election  he  might 
find  easy  employment  in  moving  pianos 
and  safes. 


“Prof.  Xaver  and  Mrs.  Seharwenka 
have  gone  to  Europe."  But  where  is 
■Mrs.  Xaver,  and  what  does  Mr. 
Seharwenka  say? 


They  have  been  attacking  the  corset 
again  at  the  Academy  of  Medicine, 
Paris.  Mr.  Dumontpallier  lectured  late- 
ly on  a very  learned  work  written  by 
Mrs.  Gaches-Sarrante.  who  shows  that 
the  modern  corset  has  most  appalling 
effects  on  digestion,  breathing  and  other 
important  functions.  As  the  Daily  Mes- 
senger wisely  remarks,  this  matter  of 
corsets  is  settled  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix, 
not  at  the  Academy  of  Medicine. 


In  more  than  one  respect  the  guinea 
pig  is,  as  a pet,  superior  to  the  rabbit. 
He  is  more  brilliantly  useless,  for  a rab- 
bit  can  be  eaten  in  extreme  cases, 
whereas  a guinea  pig  can’t;  at  least,  no 
case  extreme  enough  to  justify  this  has 
ever  occurred  in  our  suburb.  The  guinea 
pig  is  greedier  than  the  rabbit;  he  is  al- 
ways ready  to  eat,  and  suffers  no  ill  ef- 
fect from  the  freest  indulgence  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  table.  As  the  father  of 
a family  he  is  all  that  can  be  desired. 
He  reproduces  himself  with  bewildering 
frequency,  and  his  offspring  not  seldom 
reach  a healthy  maturity— a state  which 
even  “The  Young  Fancier's  Guide  to  the 
Rabbit  in  Health  and  Disease"  cannot 
secure  to  that  less  favored  animal.  The 
guinea  pig  has  also  the  better  of  the 
rabbit  in  the  matter  of  size;  he  may  be 
more  conveniently  taken  in  the  pocket 


cnurch.  The  vonnJI 
fancier  may  also  win  twopence  from  f ! 

thlf  art’ess  frlend  by  offering  to  wager 
hat  when  the  friend  holds  up  fhl 

out  Thif  m k‘S  taH  Us  eyes  wil? drop 

• This  will  be  only  a succes  d'estime  ^ 

snireT*'  f°P  ‘he  jibeS  ^resistiMy  im  1 
h!n!’.SUCh  an  atter"Pt  are  invaria- 
bly held  to  invalidate  the  bet.  Further 
a guinea  pig;  will  swim  if  you  nut  him 

* tUb~a  fea<  which  fhe  rabbit  t 

Th  °°  proud  01'  to°  incomnetent 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  this,  yet  fet  j 
points  connected  with  pets  have  claimed 
Gazette  research.— Pall  Mall  J 

Once  embarked,  The  Milkmaid  became  the  j 
talk  of  the  hour.  Its  subtle  vagaries  and 
high  flown  humor  rendered  it  discussable, 
and  it  achieved  a sort  of  dinner-pan^  pres- 
tige that  kept  it  afloat  in  the  gossip  of  the 
drawing-room  and  verandah,  its  admirers 
developed  a cult;  the  few  that  appreciated 
its  finesse  became  its  ardent  promoters,  and 
exploited  its  wit  among  the  secondary  in- 
tellects, who  in  turn,  paraphrased  the  crit- 
iques at  retail,  and  bragged  and  traded  upon 
their  perception.  From  these,  its  vogue 
spread  to  the  commonplace  types,  who,  bear- 
ing of  its  brilliance,  wondered  in  hesitant 
undertones. 

And  yet  the  Milkmaid— you  will  find 
the  amusing  story  of  its  birth  and 
death  in  the  Lark  for  July— came  to 
grief  by  developing  a policy.  “Alas!” 
Vivette  said  mournfully,  “we  are  circ- 
ling round  a central  idea — we  are  the 

slaves  of  Optimism!” 

— 

Some  time  ago  the  Listener  in  delight- 
ful humor  looked  forward  to  a day 
when  each  man  will  write  and  edit  a 
paper  for  himself.  Such  a paper  would, 
naturally  strengthen  the  editor’s  views 
and  confirm  his  opinions.  There  would 
be  the  authority  of  type. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  anyone  is 
thoroughly  satisfied  with  any  news- 
paper as  it  is  now  conducted.  Jones 
abhors  sports;  he  cannot  see  why  space 
should  be  given  to  them;  but  he  reads 
eagerly  every  item  and  even  the  jests 
about  the  Roentgen  rays.  Smith  thinks 
a theatre  is  in  direct  communication 
with  the  bottomless  pit;  in  his  paper 
there  would  be  no  room  for  even  the 
announcement  of  shows.  Brown  would 
have  nothing  but  discussions  of  the 
tariff.  Robinson  reads  only  the  finan- 
cial column.  Even  the  bald  statement 
of  an  event  irritates,  Higgins,  who 
wished  the  reverse  of  the  actual  occur- 
ence. 

There  is  still  a number  of  weekly,  or 
semi-monthly  little  papers  which  as  a 
matter  of  fact  are  the  expression  of 
individual  opinions,  revolutionary,  de- 
structive, tentative,  sour,  everything  but 
cheerful.  Some  are  dead  and  buried.  It 
is  with  pleasure  that  we  announce  the 
resurrection  of  Mile.  New  \ork.  Mr. 
Vance  Thompson,  realizing  that  Mam- 
zelle  was  considered  in  the  past  a 
frivolous  baggage,  proposes  to  clothe 
her  next  September  in  spectacles  and  a 
high-necked  dress.  That  stern  moral- 
ist, Mr.  Edgar  Saltus  will  contribute  a 
study  in  ethics.  Mr.  E.  W.  Townsend, 
the  well  known  writer  on  economics, 
will  handle  the  silver  question  in  a 
masterly  manner,  and  Mr.  R.  W.  Cham- 
bers has  promised  a vauable  paper  on 
the  Influence  of  John  Calvin.  Mr. 
Thompson  .has  prepared  a series  of 
articles  on  Sewerage  and  Foodstuffs, 
and  they  will  be  copiously  illustrated. 

Circulars  reproducing  the  London 
press  notices  of  Melba’s  rentree  at 
Covent  Garden  June  18,  are  now  sent 
to  the  newspapers  in  America.  But 
why  this  trouble  and  expense?  Melba 
has  sung  in  the  chief  cities  of  the 
United  States.  Her  great  ability  is 
fully  known,  as  are  her  limitations. 
The  verdict  of  Londoners  is  no  longer 
final.  They  like  Z61ie  de  Lussan  and 
Olitzka. 

Those  Ancients  who  visit  Paris  should 
remember  the  words  of  the  Daily  Mes- 
senger, published  in  that  city;  “The 
English  tongue  is  music  in  our  ears, 
and  we  love  it,  but  when  we  hear  it 
whispered  in.  our  ears  by  a stranger 
with  an  insinuating  smile  we  hold  in- 
stinctively on  to  our  watch  chain.” 
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se  uncanny  creatures  afC  held 


as  pets.  Listen  to  the  Pall 


anaAnlavetle:  "Th6  of  ferrets 

and  snakes  may  perhaps  have  been  in- 
stituted by  Saint  Chrysostom,  as  a 

in  ,t0Ward  the  ldeal  set  °ut  by  him 

Hon  ®Let  r °f  HiS  fam°US  ,noni- 

„ iri  ’ y ?ur  b°ys  be  pure,  and  your 
girls  brave  It  fs  certain  that  these 
££  ara  valued  as  coadjutors  bv  all 

Take  a ” a’;e  al  the  pai,,s  under- 

take  the  education  of  their  sist-rs 
Catch  hold  of  it.  stupid!'  cries  the 
achei  as  the  terret  hurtles  through1 
the  air  And  when  the  ferret  falls 
Lo  and  play  with  baby,  silly,’  is  the 

fieSt  and  cutting  rebuke.  The  sister 

quickly  \p1S  edurational  system  will 
quickly  learn  to  catch  the  ferret  Still 
finer  discipline  is  occasioned  if  the  fer- 
she  Cv  Ch6S  the  sister;  which  •case;' 

art  oaeih!nS  ‘a6  family  circles’  having 
an  oath  in  heaven.  Snakes  are  less 

ff"eraIly  satisfactory  as  assistant  in'. 

learn  m’t  i°r  sisters  wid  never 

bnv  tolerate  snakes.  However,  a I 

boy  can  but  try.” 

THE  REAL  OFFENDERS. 

Children,  who  are  tormented  con- 
stantly by  grown  persons  through 
envy,  innate  cruelty,  or  mistaken 
kindness,  are  often  regarded  as 
great  nuisances  by  keepers  of  sum- 
mer hotels  and  boarding  bouses.  In- 
deed, it  seems  as  though  in  certain 
months  of  the  year  they  are  wel- 
come only  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
They  are  accused  of  prancing  on  the 
piazza,  yelling  at  their  play,  and  in 
many  ingenious  ways  shattering  the 
nerves  of  the  mature.  And  yet 
these  so-called  plagues  are  still  at 


prising  mastery  of  otf  and  in-shoots. 
Fond  of  music,  lie  insists  on  going 
through  his  repertory  of  topical 
songs.  He  fears  not  the  landlord, 
for  his  bar  bill  is  monumental. 

And  you  envy  the  courage  of  the 
New  Orleans  man  who  in  a New  I 
Brunswick  town  this  month  shot  J 
two  fellow-guests  because  they  re- 
garded 4 A.  M.  as  a most  appropri- 
ate hour  for  a full  exhibition  of  ani- 
mal spirits. 

Perhaps,  however,  you  are  not  a 
sure  marksman  and  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  carrying  a gun.  In  that 
case  you  might  try  repartee,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  a guest  at  a 
Worcester  hotel  during  a musical 
festival.  It  was  2 o’clock  in  the 
morning,  and  eight  roisterers  in  one 
small  room  had  been  for  a long  i 
time  a vociferous  octet.  A weak 
voice  was  heard  through  the  transom 
in  expostulation.  “What  will  you 
take?”  was  roared  back.  “Chloro- 
form,” said  the  mild-mannered  man. 
And  the  octet  disbanded.  But  there 
aie  guests  who  have  no  sense  of 
humor. 


Tiie  discovery  of  the  burial  place 
of  John  Paul  Jones  may  revive  inter- 
est in  the  career  of  the  most  pictur- 
esque and  melodramatic  hero  in 
American  history.  Today  he  is 
chiefly  known  as  the  leading  eharac- 
ter  in  a foolish  operetta.  We  prefer 
night,  for  they  sleep  the  sleep  of  the  *°  remember  him  in  the  sea  fight: 
unjust,  the  traditional  deep,  refresh-  "Serene  stands  the  little  captain; 

He  is  not  hurried— his  voice  is  neither  hieh 
nor  low ; 

His  eyes  (five  mere  light  to  us  than  our  bat- 
tle lanterns." 


Why  in  the  world  should  Mr.  Harold 
Frederic  be  “annoyed”  because  he  has 
been  disclosed  to  the  world  as  “George', 
Forth,”  the  author  of  "March  Hares?” 
Is  he  afraid  the  disclosure  will  inter- 
fere with  the  sale  of  his  remarkable  i 
novel  that  treats  of  the  temptation  of 
a clergyman  by  the  world,  the  flesh  and 
the  devil?  As  a matter  of  fact,  he  has 
turned  a pretty  penny  by  each  one  of 
these  novels. 

In  this  count rj-  the  ferret  is  brought 
to  the  apartment  house  by  a myste- 
rious man  who  speaks  of  the  animal 
as  one  supernaturaliy  endowed.  To- 
gether they  have  sworn  an  oath  against 
rats.  The  ferret’s  motto  is  "Go  on;  I’ll 
follow  thee.”  No  wonder  that  any 
sensitive  rat  with  an  appreciation  of 
the  beautiful  avoids  the  ferret  as  a 
fair  woman  would  avoid  a leper.  And 


JHie  Paris  journalists  know  the 
meaning  of  “.silly  season.”  When 
they  are  short  of  copy  they  discuss  1 
ie  question,  “Was  Gambetta  killed 
or  did  he  perish  by  a natural  death?”’ 

Why,  even  Aristophanes  in  bis 
farce-comedies  jested  on  the  ignor- 
ance of  those  who  did  not  know  that 
where  good  money  and  bad  money 
are  thrown  in  together  the  bad 
money  drives  out  the  good. 

Judge  Ploward— one  of  the  nation’s 
unknown  great  meu— Judge  Howard 
of  Sarpy  Couuty  was  the  discoverer 
of  I\  . J.  Bryan.  He  discovered  him 
in  Nebraska,  six  years  ago.  The! 
Judge  was  so  elated  that  he  saw 
“the  cactus  on  every  sandhill  and  the 
golden  rod  in  every  valley  putting 
forth  new  petals  of  purity  in  praise 

.of  the  innocent  and  guileless  boy 
orator.”  And  yet  they  say  Elijah 
Pogram  is  a caricature! 


ing  sleep  of  the  murderer  before 
: execution. 

’ There  are  deadlier  assassins  of  the 
nerves  than  the  abused  children, 
t Thin  are  the  partitions  that  divide 
the  rooms  in  the  summer  hotel— 
thinner  than  the  partition  between 
genius  and  madness.  Exhausted 
with  the  monotony  of  summer  life, 
summer  fare,  summer  amusements 
and  summer  novels,  you  go  to  bed 
at  a reasonable  hour.  Just  as  you 
begin  to  doze  you  hear  a set,  con- 
centrated voice.  Mrs.  Sparrowhawk 
is  reviewing  her  husband’s  conduct 
during  the  day;  reminding  him  of 
liis  refusal  to  take  her  rowing;  ques- 
tioning the  nature  of  his  talk  with 
three  or  four  men  in  a secluded  room 
and  the  precise  character  of  his  redo- 
lent breath;  objecting  to  the  interest 
taken  in  a brazen  widow  from  some 
vague  Western  town.  The  voice 
never  deviates  from  its  maddening, 
iuexorable  pitch.  You  never  cared 
for  Sparrowhawk  before;  now  you 
feel  drawn  toward  him;  you  will  tell 
him  tomorrow  of  the  climatic  glories 
of  South  Dakota. 

Or  ’tis  the  voice  of  a maiden  iady 
reading  aloud  from  the  eight  hun-  j 
dred  and  seventy-fifth  opus  of  “The 
Duchess,”  for  the  benefit  of  her  com- 
panion wlio  suffers  from  insomnia 
and  weak  eyes.  The  voice  falls  like 
the  drip  from  a faucet.  There  is  no 

compensation  in  learning  the  inci-  many  imnking  women  in  the 
dents  or  the  plot,  for  the  tones  are  West  will  devote  themselves  heartily 
uot  articulate.  Perhaps  the  reader  to  the  cause  of  the  oppressed,  anil 
has  no  palate.  She  has  certainly  will  follow  Bryan.”  Y'es,  and  there 
taken  out  her  teeth  to  give  them  a were  women  who  marched  to  Vor- 
night’s  rest.  sailles,  knit  in  the  shadow  of  the  I 

Or  a statesman  from  the  South-  guillotine,  and  were  crudest  in  the 
west  who  had  never  seen  the  ocean  ranks  of  the  Commune. 

— and  in  secret  does  not  think  much  

of  it  now  he  has  seen  it — is  engaged  Populist,  you  talk  of 

in  an  animated  political  discussion  nionpy,  ,mt  'viil  .you  first,  please, 

with  a Connecticut  manufacturer.  dpfine  your  terms?  M 01103’  is  a 

It’s  chilly  on  the  piazza;  and  the  met^um  of  exchange,  money  is  a 

statesman  brought  his  own  whisky  lnea®nre  °T  value.  In  Abyssinia 
from  his  far-distant  home.  YTou  do  pa ^ **  money,  but  the  world  at  large] 
not  dare  remonstrate,  for  you  fancy  ^oes  110,:  recognize  salt  as  a medium 
him  dressed  chiefly  in  a belt  con-  exchange  or  measure  of  value, 
strueted  for  his  carefully  selected  | 

arsenal;  and  the  partition  would  be  ^r;  •Tames  Means  is  well  known  as 
as  pasteboard  to  a bullet.  an  indefatigable  experimenter  in 

Then  there  is  the  humorist  who  in  kites,  balloons  and  flying  machines, 
alcoholic  good-nature  is  not  content  11  man  whose  business  abilitj-  was 
with  mixing  up  the  boots  in  the  cor-  l)l'°tTt  to  himself  and  many  woyic- 
ridor.  Rude  in  health,  lie  persists  niPn'  dops  ilp  uow  propose  to  indulge 
in  sitting  up  until  nearly  all  the  Tiimself  in  political  aeronautics  i 

guests  are  in  lied.  With  a sympa-  •»■  ■»-  ->  ” 'r  = 

thetic  companion,  lie  chooses  the  it  appears  that  Mr.  Jeremiah 
corridor  as  a playground.  He  wields  O’Sullivan  is  a calisthenic  orator, 
a boot  as  a base  ball,  and  shows  sur-j  He  speaks  for  white  metal  in  a white 

heat. 


Gov.  Altgeld  saw  no  trace  of  boss-  j 
ism  at  Chicago.  “The  people  were  I 
In  charge.”  And  then  he  murmured  | 
to  himself,  “We  are  the  people.” 


C//y 


I 


Mr.  O'Sullivnn  1ms  "a  groat  itohliig 
►for  publicity.”  So  liavc  Messrs, 
i Bryan,  Altgeld  and  Tillman.  Such 
I itching  will  bo  attended  by  corre- 
sponding scratching. 

( play  gently  with  your  garden  hose, 
or  you  may  be  limited  in  your  use 
of  water  for  diluting  and  washing. 


Mr.  Bryan  is  a young  man.  It 
was  Sir  William  Hareourt  who  said 
lately  of  an  antagonist  in  Parlia- 
ment, “I  envy  him  his  youth — and 
Inexperience." 


f As  Timothcus  said,  when  lie  had  a Light 
and  Musical  Dinner  t'  other  day  with  Plato 
In  the  Academic,  That  they  who  Dine  with 
Plato,  never  complain  the  next  Morning. 

{v.  The  ipeffably  gorgeous  King  of  Per- 
sia g'are  to  Themistocles  live  cities: 
Lampsacus  for  his  wine;  Magnesia  for 
his  bread;  Myonte  for  his  fish;  Percope 
for  his  rugs,  and  Palaescepsis  for  his 
clothes. 


Jo 

made  the  object  of  derision  by  the 
spectators."  Vos,  and  in  tills  country  we 
J might  well  imitate  the  Kngllsh  In  their 
respect  for  the  law;  a respect  shown 
In  many  ways,  making-  life  more  en- 
durable and  safer. 

I There  is  much  nonsense  talked  abonl 
the  danger  in  eating  hot  bread  In  sum- 
mer. Look  at  the  ancients:  they  know 
everything  and  said  so  boldly.  Hearken 
! unto  Athenaeus,  the  Ward  McAllister 
of  his  day.  "All  breads  eaten  warm  I 
furnish  a substance  that  distributes  it-  I 
self  better,  is  more  nourishing,  makes  ' 
j better  chyle  than  when  the  same  breads  I 
j are  eaten-  cold.” 

So  there  is  "an  extremely  dangerous 
waste  somewhere"  in  the  water  sup- 
ply. Anyone  who  lives  in  the  suburbs 
knows  that  there  is  abuse  in  watering 
lawns,  a violation  of  the  agreement.  A 
man  will  be  too  lazy  to  hold  the  hose. 
i He  leaves  it  on  the  rack  and  it  squirts 
and  sizzles  for  hours. 

i 

Then  there  are  builders  who  attach  | 
hose  to  a neighboring  faucet  and  draw  ! 
water  from  7 A.  M.  till  5 P.  M.  Some-  I 
times  they  do  not  think  it  worth  while 
j to  ask  permission.  Nor  does  it  eve-- 
| occur  to  them  to  shut  off  the  water 
| when  it  is  not  needed. 


Now,  if,  as  some  claim,  the  Govern- 
ment  should  be  an  indulgent  father  to 
Its  spoiled  children,  and  towns  were  to 
be  given  for  the  asking,  what  five 
would  you  select? 

* Norfolk,  Va.,  for  its  oysters  and  the 
sora  that  lies  so  sweetly  on  toast.  Al- 
bany. N.  Y.,  for  its  mutton.  There  is 
no  better  mutton  than  that  grown  at 
the  foot  of  the  Hclderbcrgs.  Baltimore 
for  terrapin. 


"Music,"  said  Mr.  Birchard  at  a 
summer  school,  "should  take  hold  upon 
the  heart  of  the  pupil  for  his  spiritual 
benefit,  it  should  reach  the  inmost 
sheath  of  the  soul.’'  These  are  very 
beautiful  sentiments.  But  the  first 
duty  of  a teacher  is  to  teach  the  pupils 
to  sing.  Sentiment  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed without  a technique  that  en- 
ables one  to  express. 


Here  are  the  names  of  three  cities. 
And  what  two  shall  be  added  unto 
them?  Boston  for  its  beans?  Alas,  the 
glory  is  departed.  The  true  faba  Gil- 
soniensis  is  no  longer  found  in  Boston. 
The  secret  of  its  manufacture  is  among 
the  lost  arts.  The  thing  that  is  sold  in 
restaurants  and  is  found  on  the  break- 
fast table  of  the  first  families  of  Bea- 
con and  Brimmer  Streets  may  go  in 
the  catalogue  for  beans;  but  if  the 
lamented  Gilson  were  alive  he  would 
shake  hands  with  Pythagoras  and 
commend  his  prudence. 

Then  there  is  Springfield,  Mass.,  with 
its  waffles.  And  yet  intrepid  travelers 
tell  us  that  the  waffle,  too,  is  no  longer 
a glory  worth  toil,  fatigue  and  danger. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Merwin  says  that  the  Chris- 
tian Endeavorers  are  strong  with  the 
strength  of  totem.  This  is  a serious 
charge.  If  it  is  true,  the  police  should 
go  into  consultation.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  Endeavorers  do  not  turn  out  to  be 
dilambdodonts.  

Mr.  Merwin  is  as  delightful  as  ever. 
Listen  to  this  recognition  of  a prevail- 
ing law:  "It  is  astonishing  how  quick- 

ly cant  phrases  will  run  over  the  whole 
land  and  permeate  almost  all  classes 
of  society.  At  this  moment,  if  one  were 
cursed  with  ears  powerful  enough,  he 
might  hear  the  idiotic  expression, 
’That's  right!'  echoing  and  re-echoing 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  whis- 
pered by  the  sportsman  in  the  forests 
of  Maine,  and  bellowed  by  some  drunk- 
ard ip  the  mining  towns  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada— by  the  kindly  drunkard  who 
has  reached  the  stage  of  substantial 
agreement  with  all  mankind. 


THE  SAME  OLD  HEN. 

Truly  this  is  a wonderful  world, 
and  in  the  great  menagerie  there  are 
freaks  among  the  lower  animals  as 
well  as  among  the  lords  of  creation. 
Thus  in  Michigan  today,  as  we  are 
informed,  there  is  a hen  with  a 
human  face,  “with  eyes  set  beneaih 
beetling  brows,  a double  chin,  and  a 
nose  resembling  the  nose  of  a man; 
and  its  tongue  is  also  like  the  tongue 
of  a human  being.”  A remarkable 
/fowl,  a prodigy,  perhaps  an  omen  for 
! the  Presidential  year. 

But  such  animal  freaks  have  their 
orbits  and  their  revolutions,  their 
reappearances  that  can  be  calcu- 
lated. This  lien  that  now  excites 
wonder  in  Michigan  was  last  seen 
in  1816  in  the  district  of  Belef,  in 
the  government  of  Tula.  It  was 
[ sent  to  the  Imperial  University  of 
Moscow  by  His  Excellency  the  Civil 
Governor,  Mr.  Bogdanoff.  The  phy- 
sician to  Count  Orloff,  the  ingenious 
Dr.  Lyall,  left  behind  him  a minute 
description. 

At  the  place  where  the  beak  should 
have  been,  the  hen — S inches  high 
and  11  long— exhibited  a human  pro- 
tile, resembling  that  of  an  old  wo- 
man. The  beak  was  wanting;  (lie 
jawbones  were  shortened,  covered 
with  flesh,  so  they  resembled  lips. 


No,  Harold  Estecourt,  a Ginn  strike 
is  not  a new  and  cooling  summer  drink. 

He  was  telling  a gaping  crowd  at 
the>  club  about  the  duel  he  saw  in  the 
Bois.  "The  Marquis  was  wounded 
slightly  in  the  breast.  The  other  man 
fired  into  the  air." 

A correspondent  writes:  "Do  you  not 

find  it  singularly  appropriate  that  Mr. 
George  Fred  Williams  originally  bore 
the  name  Wenigmann — a man  of 
slight  or  inconsiderable  importance— 
not  much  of  a man  after  all . 

That  ghost  story  attributed  to  Miss 
Alcott  and  published  in  the  last  num- 
ber of  Time  and  the  Hour  reminds  one 
'ffly  its  main  idea  of  clothes  moving, 
without  a body  even  spiritual  inside,  of 
a Bavarian  ghost  story  in  Leigh  Hunt's 
"Indicator  and  Companion.” 

"No,”  said  Mr.  Gobang,  "I\  never 
made  but  one  real  bargain  in  my  life. 
My  wife  is  41,  but  I found  her  marked 
down  to  25." 


The  comb  formed  a nose.  A chili 
was  attached  to  the  inferior  jaw. 
The  lien  had  whiskers.  On  account 
of  this  singular  formation  the  lien 
could  not  take  the  kind  of  food  that 
suited  her.  It  was  necessary  to  feed 
her  with  white  bread  crumbled  in 
cream.  She  ate  cheese  with  avidity, 
and  on  one  occasion  nearly  choked 
herself  by  greedy  indulgence  in 
a Welsh  rabbit.  She  would  call  for 
Dr.  Lyall  to  feed  her,  and  was  mueli 
pleased  to  be  in  human  society.  The  ; 
presence  of  another  lieu  angered 
her.  for  she  would  let  her  wings  fall; 
she  would  swell  and  raise  herself, 
j She  would  chase  hens  from  the 
kitchen,  but  she  showed  more  cou- 
| fiOcnee  in  the  presence  of  the  male. 
Superstitious,  she  would  gasp  with 
fear  at  the  sight  of  a crow.  It  took 
her  more  than  four  months  to 


Great  Hevings!  Are  Messrs.  W.  B. 
Clarke  and  James  Means  at  it  again? 
Or  is  It  the  same  old  Columbian  Party 
with  a new  and  improved  voice? 

There  is  a hackman  in  School  Street 
) who  is  fond  of  this  trick.  He  allows 
his  horses  to  walk  a short  distance 
! without  a driver.  When  a passer  by 
attempts  a kindness  by  stopping  them, 
the  hackman  and  his  friends  laugh  a 
harsh,  grating  laugh.  The  same  hack- 
man.  if  he  were  asked  to  bring  down 
a trunk,  would  refuse  on  the  ground 
that  he  did  not  dare  to  leave  his  horses. 

“In  England  the  word  of  the  umpire 
Is  law,  and  the  player  who  objects  .is 


change  her  feathers.  She  had  no 
spurs.  The  form  of  her  body  was 
like  that  of  any  other  hen. 

Three  pictures  of  this  lien  have 
j been  preserved— (1)  a true  profile  of 
i the  hen's  face,  like  to  fhat  of  an  old 
' woman;  (2)  a front  view  of  tile  head'; 
(3)  a profile  view  of  the  head,  with 
the  mouth  open,  to  show  the  tongue, 
which  is  short  and  fleshy,  and  has 
the  form  of  a triangular  and  arched 
spade. 

We  regret  to  add  that  Dr.  Lyall 
says  nothing  about  the  economic 


value  of  tbishen.  Wliof  her  the  eggs 

! were  invariably  of  a double  voile; 
whether  they  were  sold  by  weight; 
whether  they  commanded  a higher 
] price,  or  whether  this  hen  refused 
absolutely  to  slave  ju  ministering  to 
the  appetite  of  man— those  questions 
and  all  questions  of  a like  nature 
are  not  even  alluded  lo  by  the  super- 
ficial observer.  Perhaps  the  hen.  as 
the  maid  in  the  nursery  legend, 
j thought  that  her  face  was  her  for- 
tune. Why  should  she,  then,  go 
j through  the  drudgery  common  to 
her  less  favored  sisters? 

We  cannot  believe  that  this  lien, 
once  of  Russia,  now  reincarnate  in 
Michigan,  is  a desirable  companion. 
She  must  seem  a satanic  mock.  The 
cruelty  ol  age  that  often  disfigures 
tile  old,  except  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who  love  them,  is  burlesqued  in  this 
wretched  creature.  The  vulgar,  im- 
pertinent speech  of  youth,  “She’s  an 
old  hen!"— often  applied  to  a teacher, 
stern  aunt  or  disciplining  grand- 
mother-must have  in  Michigan  a 
j peculiar  signification.  That  the  lieu 
Jin  Michigan  is  said  to  have  the  face 
of  a man  does  not  lessen  the  force  of 
(lie  comparison,  for  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Russian  lieu  had 
whiskers;  and  senility  often  con- 
fuses facial  distinctions  in  sex.  The 
Westerners  are  a gallant  people. 
The  men,  no  doubt,  take  the  obloquy 
j of  this  distressing  foul  upon  them- 
selves; while  the  Russians,  a ruder 
j people,  believing  women  to  be  in- 
ferior animals,  influenced  by  yauity 
threw  the  shame  upon  them.  Be- 
sides,'there  are  women  who  always 
I look  as  though  they  were  men  in 
masker’s  attire.  This  hen  is  surely 
the  same  old  hen.  When  Egypt  was 
young,  it  first  startled  on  the  banks  i 
of  the  Nile. 

) nXt,  / ^ . f l> 

The  life  of  the  theatre,  bar-room,  huge  hotel 
for  me! 

j The  saloon  of  the  steamer!  the  crowded  ex- 
cursion for  me!  the  tirch-liglit  proces- 
sion ! 

— 

! No,  Walt,  here  we  cannot  follow  you. 
jAnd  so  we  are  not  mefyed  to  yoltelish 
admiration  by  the  statement  that  there 
will  be  a new,  14  stories  high  hotel  in 
New  York,  with  600  rooms,  each  with  a 
bath.  What  we  are  looking'  for  is  a 
tavern  that  does  not  court  more  than 
twenty  guests  at  a time;  where  each 
[guest  feels  that  he  is  an  object  of  deep 
I interest  to  the  host.  The  very  word 
| “hotel"  has  a suspicious  sound. 

In  a large  hotel  you  are  merely  a . 
numbered  person,  unless  you  happen  to 
be  a pugilist,  a politician  or  a popular  | 
.play  actor.  You  may  be  a deep  thinker 
in  Burlington  or  Holyoke,  but  in  the 
■grand  hotel  you  are  plain  543,  who  may 
ring  the  bell  for  ice  water.  Life  in  such 
a mechanically  arranged  and  conducted 
(building  is  feverish,  unwholesome.  The 
(guests  cannot  be  "serene-moving  ani- 
mals, teaching  content.”  The  gregali- 
'ousness  is  fatal  to  individual  pride.  A 
self-respecting  person  begins  to  retfbg- 
nize  this  fact  and  takes  to  drink. 

In  the  dining  room  of  the  grand  hotel 
the  host  never  stands  near  your  chair, 
anxious  that  you  should  be  pleased, 
■watching  the  conduct  of  the  waiter, 
asking  whether  the  beef  is  rare  and  the 
salad  dressing  is  to  ydur  taste.  There 
•was  a time  in  Boston  when  George 
Young  made  you  feel  the  moment  you 
entered  his  tavern  that  he  pursued  his 
calling  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making 
you  comfortable.  IVhat  a peaceful  inn 
it  was  thirty  years  ago! 

Telephones,  electricity— in  fact,  nearly 
all  the  modern  conveniences  — have 
(ruined  the  character  of  the  tavern. 

] And  even  in  England  the  tavern  is  fast 
following  the  mail  coach. 

Mr.  Bryan  is  enjoying  the  fruits  of 
popularity  in  his  birthplace,  Salem.  111. 
The  Mayor  has  issued  a proclamation; 

; the  trees  have  been  whitewashed;  and 
(business  was  abandoned  while  a photog-* 

| rapher  took  a picture  of  the  boy 
orator.  Old  men  sit  on  the  grocery 
steps  and  recall  the  day  when  Billy 
j stretched  strings  across  the  sidewalk, 
played  tic-tao  on  the  windows,  stoned 
cats,  and  in  other  ways  gave  promise 
j of  his  future  greatness.  Candidates  for 
Post  Offices  are  arriving  by  every  train. 
Such  is  the  geniality  of  Mr.  Bryan  that 
no  one  is  ill  at  ease;  on  the  contrary 
there  is  slapping  on  the  back,  and 
everybody  laughs  “with  hearty,  open, 
Western  freedom."  These  are  halcyon 

days  in  Salem.  

Gov.  Altgeld  has  at  last  been  vindi- 
| cated.  His  name  was  cheered  to  the 


! ( . ImTn  Fa  lieuTT  1 1 all.  It  Is  Most’s  turn 

! next.  U 

We.  spoke  of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  yes- 
(■  r lay,  of  Its  oysters.  Its  sora.  Norfolk 
Is  equally  distinguished  for  the  char- 
i old’  of  its  mint  juleps.  At  the  North 
this  beverage  Is  a delusion  and  a snare, 
as.  is  Lire-  ‘iAmerican  cocktail”  served 
h>  a London  barmaid.  A dab  of  mint 
i In  a thoughtlessly  mixed  drink  is  not 
necessarily  a mint  julep.  Go  to  Nor- 
folk. After  you  land  at  the  wharf  a 
street  car  will  take  you  to  the  desired 
spot,  but  we  advise  you  to  walk,  across 
the  market,  until  you  are  near  the  rail- 
way station.  There  you  will  see  at  the 
right  an  unpretentious  vine-embraced  , 
cottage.  Order  a julep  with  the  conli-  , 
dem  c of  a child;  but  humbly,  for  such  1 
a drink  Is  not  a right,  It  is  a privilege.  | 
The  recipe  was  framed  by  a celebrated 
Virginian  statesman  over  whose  grave  i 
mint  has  grown  for  years  in  wild  ex- 
uberance. Drink  slowly,  thoughtfully,! 
yea,  on  your  knees.  After  a half  an  ; 
hour  spent  in  contemplation  of  the  | 
kindness  of  Nature  and  the  skill  of; 
man,  you  may  again  pay  tribute  to  the  ; 
glory  of  the  Old  Dominion.  Let  two 
suffice — until  the  shadows  grow  longer  i 
and  the  sun  has  lost  its.  power. 

"Lili-Tsee,”  a one-act  opera,  was  pro- 
duced lately  in  Dresden.  The  composer 
is  Franz  Curti,  the  leading  dentist  of 
the  town.  The  reviewers,  no  doubt, 
were  favorable  in  their  judgment. 

There  seems  lo  be  a lull  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  literary  fads.  Ibsen, 
Maeterlinck  are  no  longer  names  to 
conjure  with,  and  the  Gilbert  Parker 
boom  is  a very  little  one.  We  respect- 
fully suggest  that  the  cult  of  Stanislaw 
Przybyszewski  should  be  encouraged  in  . 
Boston.  In  the  first  place  there  would 
be  pleasing  discussions  concerning  the 
proper  pronunciation  of  his  name.  In 
the  second  plac  \ his  works,  "Zur  Psy- 
chologie  des  Individuums,”  "Toten- 
messe',”  "Vigilien,"  “Unterwegs”  arc 
singularly  obscure  and  repulsive.  That 
his  first  book  was  published  in  1892 
should  not  be  urged  in  objection. 
Nordau’s  "Degeneration”  appeared  in 
Germany  two  years  before  Americans 
began  to  talk  about  it. 

To  G.  B.:— For  light  summer  reading 
on  mountain  side  or  sea  rock,  on  piazza 
or  deck,  we  recommend  Henri  Estienne’s 
"Apology  for  Herodotus.”  You  wifi 
then  find  that  in  the  16th  century  they 
bandied  about  many  entertaining  jests 
that  your  neignbor  told  you  yesterday 
with  preliminary  swearing  as  to  their 
freshness.  Furthermore,  you  will  learn 
that  there  was  just  as  much  adultera- 
tion in  foodstuffs  as  there  is  now,  and 
there  was  just  as  much  complaint  about 
it.  There  were  wicked  men  who  mingled 
ginger  and  cinnamon  to  make  spices; 
who  kept  ginger,  pepper,  saffron,  cinna- 
mon and  other  drugs  in  the  cellar  that 
they  might  weigh  more,  Who  put  oil 
In  the  saffron  to  gain  color  and  weight.  [ 
Yes,  and  you  will  read  of  innkeepers  j 
| who  sophisticated  their  wines,  just  as  j 
there  are  taverners  today  who— to  use  ! 
Estienne’s  own  words— "brouillent  et 
J sophistiquent  les  vins.” 

You  remember,  G.  B.,  that  you  sent 
your  sdn  to  college,  not  so  much  for 
study  as  for  a process  of  sandpapering,  ( 
that  the  rough  edges  might  be  : 
smoothed,  that  he  might  gain  a knowl-  I 
edge  of  the  big  world  as  seen  in  the  I 
little  world,  that  there  might  be  no  j 
attracting  mystery  about  vice.  In  a I 
word,  you  said,  “I  don't  care  whether  ! 
Augustus  takes  honors  in  Latin  or  j 
Greek,  but  I want  him  to  be  a man  of  | 
the  world."  You  will  find  old  Estienne 
speaking  of  such  fathers,  whose  con-  ! 
duct  he  calls  "the  great  derison  of  i 
letters,”  and  he  says  of  them,  "They  put  | 
their  children  to  study  only  to  awaken  , 
their  wits  under  this  pretext;  to  make  | 
them  refined  and  affected;  to  turn  them  \ 
loose  in  the  field;  to  give  them  their 
first  wetting  of  vice."  And  Estienne 
mentions  a precise  Frenchman  who,  un- 
willing to  fie,  even  innoeehtly,  ad- 
dressed a letter  to  his  son  whom  he 
had  sent  to  the  University  of  Padua, 
“Studenti  Patavii,  aut  studendi  causa 
misso." 


BICYCLING  IN  ENGLAND. 

An  English  veteran  bicyclist  lias 
been  considering  the  machines  and 
the  records  of  bygone  years,  and  l.is 
| recollections,  published  in  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette,  are  of  genuine  interest. 

| As  long  ago  as  1818  there  was  a 
machine  known  as  the  "hobby”  or 
j “dandy”— a thing  of  two  wheels 
with  a wooden  bar  between  them,  on 
which  the  rider  sat  and  impelled 
himself  at  the  rate  of  six  miles  an 
hour  by  pushing  his  feet  against  the 
ground.  This  machine  soon  disap- 
peared, killed  in  large  measure  by 
ridicule.  Early  in  the  sixties  "the 
' integral  principle”  of  tile  modern 
machine— pedals  and  crank  action— 
was  established  in  the  United  States. 
France  substituted  steel  and  iron  for 


wood.  But  it  was  the  Coventry 
Machinists’  Company  that  put  into 
the  world  (circa  1870)  the  “spider,” 
with  rubber  tires,  ball  bearings,  hol- 
low backbone  and  small  hind  wheel. 

There  were  enough  enthusiasts 
in  1871  to  warrant  a championship 
race.  The  winner  was  H.  P.  Whit- 
ing, who  covered  four  miles  on  a 
cinder  path  at  Lillie  Bridge  in 
16  minutes  25  seconds.  In  1875  the 
same  rider  reduced  the  time  to 
13  minutes  30 1-2  seconds.  This 
seems  now  a paltry  record;  but  con- 
sider the  slight  development  of  the 
machine,  the  absence  of  flying  starts, 
and  the  fact  that  there  were  no 
tracks  prepared  for  record  making. 
There  were  professionals  even  then, 
as  Mr.  Keen,  who  was  deemed  a 
marvel  because  he  made  a mile  in 
2 minutes  50  seconds.  In  those  days 
the  rider  was  proud  in  proportion  lo 
the  diameter  of  his  driving  wheel. 
The  usual  dimension  for  racing  was 
60  inches.  A gigantic  100-inch  wheel 
was  exhibited,  worked  by  gear, 
mounted  by  three  steps.  “Through- 
out the  seventies  bicycling  was  un- 
doubtedly a sport,  rare  and  some- 
what risky,  and  the  bicyclist  in  pop- 
ular estimation  was  an  object  of 
wonder  and  awe,  second  only  to  the 
balloonist.”  Then  there  was  a lull, 
although  the  principle  of  modern 
gearing  was  not  unknown,  and  it  is 
said  the  pneumatic  tire  was  hinted 
at  in  a patent  taken  out  half  a cen- 
tury ago.  People  in  England  did  not 
seem  anxious  to  ride,  and  therefore 
inventors  let  the  wheel  alone. 

The  veteran  believes  that  there 
was  a keener  sense  of  exhilaration 
on  the  old  wheel;  that  riding  on  the 
old  wheel  was  a less  ungraceful  ex- 
ercise, and  that  “the  identity  of  the 
guiding  with  the  driving  wheel  gave 
, a more  absolute  control  over  the 
! direction  of  the  machine  than  is  pos- 
j sible  under  the  system  of  driving 
! with  the  hind  wheel  and  steering 
I with  the  front.”  Thus,  if  he  were 
! to  cross  Niagara  on  a plank,  lie 
would  prefer  his  old  54-incli  machine 
to  a modern  safety.  On  the  other 
hand,  advantages  of  the  safety  are 
overwhelming. 

'lake,  fer  instance,  the  beginning 
to  learn.  The  rudiments  in  earlier 
days  were  taught  on  a wooden  ma- 
chine called  the  “boneshaker.”  A 
friend — or  disguised  enemy— helped 
you  on  where  the  road  sloped.  lie 
gave  you  a push.  Either  one  of  two 
things  happened— you  soon  fell  in  a 
heap  with  the  “boneshaker,”  or 
steered  unerringly  an  oblique  course 
toward  a wall.  Whatever  became  of 
yen,  the  machine  was  unbreakable.] 
Mounted  at  last  on  the  high  veloci- 
pede. you  might  easily,  by  bringing 
the  hind  wheel  up  and  overbal- 
ancing. turn  a complete  somersault. 
Again,  there  was  no  effective  brake- 
power.  Not  that  the  brake  was  un- 
known, but  it  was  applied  most  cau- 
tiously on  account  of  the  risk  of 
overbalancing.  Formerly  the  rider 
was  required  to  be  a person  of 
marked  agility;  this  was  required 
simply  for  getlmg  on  and  off. 

This  last  statement  leads  the  ver- 
eran  to  remember  that  accidents 
were  formerly  rare  in  proportion  to 
the  apparent  risks,  and  he  claims 
that  now,  when  nearly  everybody  's 
a rider,  the  art  of  cycling  does  not 
consist  in  gaining  your  balance,  or 
even  in  the  ability  to  mount  and 
keep  going  without  attracting  '.he 
jesting  attention  of  a heartless 
i crowd:  “it  does  consist — especially 
in  crowded  thoroughfares— almost 
entirely  in  the  skill  with  which  a 
rider  can  dismount  at  a moment’s 
notice,  and  while  still  running  at  a 
fair  pace.” 

The  veteran  may  talk  of  the  ex- 
hilaration attending  riding  in  excel- 
eis,  and  the  sense  of  rapturous 
security  experienced  by  those  cross- 
ing Niagara  on  the  old-fashioned 
machine,  but  today  he  undoubtedly 
takes  his  exercise  on  a "safety”  and 
would  not  be  hired  to  mount  a 
“spider.” 


Mr.  Plimsbli.  who  wished  to  make 
us  all  love  England,  sailed  yesterday 
for  his  native  land.  Why  does  he 
not  turn  his  attention  to  the  London 
newspapers  and  suggest  a mixture 
of  sweetness  and  light  in  their  com- 
ments on  American  affairs? 

Mr.  Lane,  the  London  publisher 
who  proposes  to  start  an  English 
edition  of  the  Chap-Book,  “hesitates 
between  twopence  and  threepence.” 
Better  put  it  at  a penny.  It’s  seldom 
worth  more  than  that. 

If  Mr.  Keith  starts  a music  hall 
in  London,  Lady  Henry  and  Mrs. 
Chant  will  undoubtedly  act  as/ 
patronesses.  / 


How  do  they  really  regard  Dr.  Depew 
over  there  in  London?  As  a parlor  en- 
tertainer who  had  amassed  a fortune 
by  his  jesting?  As  the  showman  who 
points  out  and  explains  the  different 
animals  in  the  American  menagerie? 
Or  do  they  take  him  seriously,  which 
would  be  the  Doctor’s  most  successful 
and  stupendous  joke? 
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The  army  worm  is  indeed  one  of  the 
lowest,  most  miserable  of  the  Lord’s 
creatures.  It  refuses  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  tobacco  or  onions. 


This  reminds  us  that  another  reason 
why  the  motives  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Bryan 
should  be  suspected  is  because  he 
neither  smokes,  chews,  snuffs,  dips, 
drinks  nor  swears. 


New  York  is  more  loyal  to  its 
home  history  tbau  certain  other 
American  towns.  Thus  Abbey’s 
Theatre  is  to  be  known  as  the  Knick- 
erbocker. Here  in  Boston  we  run 
after  English  names.  The  Hunting- 
ton  Hotel,  now  in  process  of  renova- 
tion, is  to  be  called  the  Nottingham. 
Why  Nottingham?  What  is  Notting- 
ham to  Boston,  or  Boston  to  Not- 
tingham? 

Does  Mr.  George  Fred  Williams 
really  believe  in  his  heart  of  heart 
that  he  is  another  Samuel  Adams? 


Let  us  listen  again  to  that  acute  j 
philosopher,  Mr.  H.  C.  Merwin:  "How  I 

many  forms  of  human  activity  can  be  I 
referred  to  an  intense  desire  to  rise 
above  the  common  herd,  to  be  distin- 
guished, if  only  in  some  trivial  matter,  ij 
from  the  mass  of  humanity!  Even  one  | 
who  can  bellow  like  a bull,  or  bray  like  I 
a jackass,  attains  a certain  transient  ij 
supremacy  over  his  fellows,  and  the 
possessor  of  a small  piece  of  news,  espe-  I 
cially,  of  course,  if  it  be  bad  news, 
glows  with  the  pride  of  . conscious  ) 
superiority.  This  is  one  way  in  1 
which  men  escape  from  the  feel-  i 

ir. g  of  intolerable  insignificance;  but 
the  other  and  more  common,  and 
perhaps  more  healthy  and  natural,  way 

is.  not  by  magnifying,  but  by  losing, 
their  own  individuality— by  sinking  it 
in  that  of  some  one  else,  or  by  sinking 
it  in  some  organization.” 


For  once-  the  old  singer  Hutckiij-  j 
son  found  himself  in  strange  com- 
pany in  Faneuil  Hall. 

Mr.  Williams  believes  that  Mr. 
Bryan  should  be  chosen  President. 
Why?  Because  Mr.  Bryan  tele- 
graphed to  him  “God  bless  you” 
after  the  Portland  speech.  “This 
tells  the  story  of  the  man,”  exclaims 
Mr.  Williams,  in  a burst  of  emotion. 
And  many  Democrats  reading  this 
story  will  vote  for  Major  McKinley. 


The  racing  ostrich  follows  in  line  of 
succession  the  learned  pig,  the  indus-  ] 
trious  flea,  the  boxing  kangaroo,  the  I 
waltzing  elephant  and  other  animals  I 
corrupted  by  man.  Why  should  not 
there  be  a grand  ballet  of  gypsy-moths 
in  a voluptuous  segnidilla,  with  shouts 
of  "Old ! 0161”? 


Now  some  find  joyaunce  in  chess,  a game 
well  suited  to  oriental  languor;  to  others 
it  is  a head-breaking,  irritating  game  that 
should  for  the  sake  of  peace  be  played  by 
the  phlegmatic.  Some  like  whist,  and  in  the 
country  are  boisterous  as  they  slap  down  the 
cards  and  lead  joyfully  and  with  taunting 
of  the  adversary  from  a short  suit.  Others 
like  base  ball,  but  prefer  the  honors  of 
prize  fighting.  To  each  man  his  amusement, 
even  in  politics  or  reading  of  novels. 

X.  X.  X.  wishes  to  know  the  best 
costume  for  golf,  now  that  Mr.  O’Sulli- 
van has  protested  against  knicker- 
bockers. We  do  not  advise  evening 
dress,  for  the  game  is  usually  played 
before  6 P.  M.  Nor  do  we  counsel  or- 
dinary trousers,  for  the  bottoms  might 
be  frayed.  Nor  are  bare  legs  to  be 
recommended,  for  shins  might  be 
bruised  or  bitten. 

Not  that  we  arc  opposed  to  the  game, 
for  it  admits  of  much  thought  between 
plays  and  gives  opportunity  for  con- 
templating the  ingratitude  of  man  and 
the  singular  antics  of  Messrs.  "Williams, 
Altgeld,  O’Sullivan  and  Tillman.  It  is 
true  we  prefer  backgammon—  es- 
pecially Russian  backgammon— and 
jackstraws,  which  are  more  exciting 
and  less  laborious  games;  but  it  is  not 
our  place  to  dictate  amusements  to 

others.  

The  Chevalier  P.  Adolfo  Tirindelli,  a 
gentleman  of  Venice,  likewise  Boston, 
will  make  his  “permanent  residence” 
In  Cincinnati.  This  is  welcome  news. 

Not-  a word  directly  from  Old  Chimes. 
We  fear  iie  suffers  from  excessive  sur- 
feiting. The  day  before  he  sailed(  with 
the  Ancients,  he  told  us  at  the  club  bis 
plan  for  the  Louden  campaign.  "The 
safety  of  my  attack,”  be  said,  "lies  in 
the  preparation.  Let  us  suppose  a din- 
ner is  announced  for  8 or  8.30  o’clock. 
At  about  3 o’clock  of  the  afternoon  1 
shall  eat  a small  steak  rare,  drink  a 
pint  of  sound  claret,  and  then  go  to  bed, 
where  1 shall  remain  until  6.30.  Then 
3 shall  arise  and  dress  for  the  encoun- 
ter.” We  have  no  doubt  that  he  ate 
the  steak;  but  in  view  of  his  unac- 
countable silence,  we  are  not  sure  about 
The  pint— truly  a meagre  amount— cr  th’e 
sleep. 

Mr.  George  Fred  Williams  has  a 
great  deal  to  say  in  a sentimental  fash- 
ion about  “the  warm  heart  of  the  peo- 
ple.” He  finds  it  beats  in  unison  with 
the  Chicago  platform,  and  it  is  the 
heart  he  looks  At,  not  the  mind.  Poll's 
husband  must  please  him. 

"No  matter  what  you  do, 

If  your  heart  is  only  true.” 

Did  you  ever  hear  Rosina  Vokes  sing 
it,  Mr.  Williams?  Or  perhaps  you 
sing  it  yourself. 


Or  if  Mr.  Doogue  persists  in  refusing 
-to  buy  a bulbul  for  the  Public  Gardens, 
will  he  not  at  least  secure  a troop  of 
real  gypsy  girls  for  August,  when  life 
is  dull  and  colorless?  Their  natural 
charms  and  gay  costumes  would  draw 
the  eyes  from  the  geometrically  ar- 
ranged flower  beds  and  the  statues 
that  would  have  shocked  even  the 
Sicilian  Prince  of  Valguanera,  who  had 
a passion  for  monstrosities  in  stone. 
They  might  dance  upon  the  green,  and 
as  the  campaign  grows  warmer  fortune- 
telling would  attract  hundreds.  The 
elder  men  of  Romany  might  sit  at  the 
gates  and  earn  an  honest  living  by 
tinkering  fatigued  bicycles. 

The  Boston  Herald  finds  “evident  | 
spontaneity”  at  the  Faneuil  Hall 
meeting,  and  commends  Mr.  Wil- 
liams for  his  “moderation,”  “tem- 
perance,” “good  spirit”  and  “good 
judgment.”  It's  hard  work  to  teacli 
an  old  dog  new  tricks. 

“Ah,  my  friends,  if  there  is  one 
tiling  taught  by  6000  years  of  his- 
tory. it  is  that  truth  is  omnipotent  , 
and  truth  alone  will  prevail.  And  j 
those  who  stand  in  its  way  will  be  j 
crushed."  Thus  does  Mr.  W.  .1.  j 
Bryan  calmly  prophesy  his  sure  j 
defeat. 

“Mr.  Dan  O'Sullivan  of  Louisville 
will  begin  the  publication  of  a free 
silver  paper,  to  be  called  the  Demo- 
crat.” Inasmuch  as  the  four  Demo- 
cratic papers  of  Louisville  have  re- 
pudiated the  Chicago  platform,  Mr. 
O'Sullivan  should  call  his  venture 
the  Populist. 

Is  it  not  about  time  to  question  the 
eloquence  of  Mr.  Bryan's  speech  1 
Its  brilliancy  was  tinsel;  its  rhetoric 
was  that  of  the  ring  master.  In  gen- 
uine eloquence  alone,  irrespective  of 
the  character  and  the  weight  of 
opinions  expressed.  Gov.  Wolcott's 
speech  in  Music  Hall  towered  far 
above  it. 

“Money  is  an  implement,  and  a I 
costly  implement,  and  the  functions  j 
it  inis  to  perform  cannot  be  pet  - j 
formed  by  cheap,  penny-wise,  ■pound-  | 
foolish  substitutes." 

“We  agree  that  there  are  unalien- 
able rights.”  What  arc  “unalienable  I 
rights."  Mr.  Bryan?  We  don’t  agree 
to  anything  of  the  kind. 

Theology  should  not  enter  into  this 
campaign.  What  Mr.  Bryan  be- 
lieves theologically  is  not  the  ques- 
tion. The  one  great:  question  is 
national  morality,  and  against  this 
Ml’,  Bryan  leads  the  light. 


The  highest  tribute  to  the  life  work  | 
of  the  late  W-Miam  E.  Russell  is  not 
the  studied  praise  of  those  high  in  an-  , 
thority,  cr  the  eulogy  of  those  who  in  J 
the  expression  of  grief  find  room  to 
proclaim  their  own  partisan  opinions. 
The  highest  tribute  is  the  sense  of  IJ 
deep  and  abiding  loss  felt  by  every  j 
honest  man  who  has  at  heart  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Commonwealth  and  the 
great  Republic. 

Whether  this  honest  man  is  Governor  j 
or  day  laborer,  in  the  university  or  lie-  | 
hind  the  counter,  is  immaterial.  His 
Joss  is  the  same. 


To  have  attained  the  highest  honor 
that  can  be  granted  by  the  citizens  of 
the  Commonwealth  is  a thing  not  to 
be  lightly  regarded.  To  have  been  con- 
sidered by  many  virtuous  citizens  of 
the  great  Republic  a fit  man  for  the 
office  of  President  is  indeed  an  honor. 
But  even  if  Mr.  Russell  had  not  thus 
been  honored,  his  death  would  still  be 
a serious  loss  to  those  that  believe  in 
honest  and  courageous  fulfillment  of 
duty. 

For  in  spite  of  the  too  commonly  ob- 
served Indifference  of  the  highly  edu- 
cated; in  spite  of  the  easy  cynicism  of 
club  loungers:  in  spite  of  the  prevailing 
genteel  Sadducleism  manifested  in 
consideration  of  politics  by  those 
who  should  be  leaders  in  public  right- 
eousness, a citizen,  of  whatever  station 
he  may  be,  has  political  duties;  and 
neither  love  of  ease,  nor  desire  of  self- 
culture, nor  thought  of  wife  and  chil- 
dren should  lure  or  divert  or  pull  him 
from  the  performance  of  his  duties  as 
a citizen.  

When  a young  man  who  has  every  in- 
ducement to  live  solely  for  himself  and 
those  near  him  devotes  his  gifts  to  a 
public  cause,  and  works,  body  and  soul,  I 
for  a public  principle,  whether,  by  so  i 
doing,  he  receives  or  is  denied  honors, 
his  life  Is  a benefaction  to  his  fellow- 
man. 

It  Is  for  them  who  admired  this  con- 
secration to  principle  to  now  imitate 
the  last  brave  action  that  closed  and 
summed  up  the  admirable  career.  It 
is  now  not  a question  of  party;  it  is 
now  a question  between  Anarchy  and  | 
Government.  In  this  struggle  the  re-  j 
membrance  of  the  man  who  is  mourned  : 
throughout  the  land  should  be — yea  it 
will  be  an  encouragement  and  an  in- 
spiration. 

Zola  is  now  sure  of  a seat  in  the 
Academy,  Mr.  Barrett  Wendell  openly 
approves  of  him. 

A woman  in  New  York  directed  by 
her  last  will  and  testament  that  the 
family  portraits  belonging  to  her  shouldi 
be  destroyed  within  one  month  after 
her  death.  This  direction  is  called  by 
the  unthinking  "a  queer  clause.”  Yet 
there  are  some  who  would  gladly  de- 
stroy family  portraits  before  they  die, 
but  are  restrained  by  a mistaken  sense 
of  loyalty  and  duty.  So  uncle  Amos 
Is  allowed  to  hang  in  the  library;  un- 
cle Amos,  who,  although  he  is  paint- 
ed in  the  act  of  signing  a check,  left | 
nothing  to  his  favorite  nephew  except! 
She  hideously  faithful  likeness.  Or 
grandfather  Joel  in  the  dining-room  J 
Impairs  the  appetite  of  wondering 
guests.  ' 

Was  it  really  worth  while  to  telegraph  j 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Harry  P.  Whitney 
went  from  Newport  to  New  York  in  his 
'slippers?  Then,  too.  the  information 
is  scanty.  Were  the  slippers  Russia 
leather,  morocco,  worked,  or  carpet? 

"That  rugged  old  champion  of  free 
silver,’’  Richard  P.  Bland,  rode  in  an 
ordinary  day  coach,  dressed  in  a baggy 
linen  duster  of  the  vintage  of  . ’65  and  a 
broad  brimmed  straw  hat,  which  had 
been  worn  by  three  generations.  Mr. 
Bryan  was  in  a parlor  car,  and  he  wore  i 
a black  frock  coa',.  In  view  of  this, 
does  any  one  now  seriously  maintain 
that  Mr.  Bryan  is  the  true  leader  of  the 
Populists? 

“Gold  is  all  right  for  jewelry,”  said 
Mr.  Bryan,  as  he  showed  a rabbit’s  1 
foot  mounted  In  the  despised  metal. 
But  what  will  the  Western  Senators  i 
who  earn  a precaiious  living  by  toiling  I 
In  the  silver  mines  say  to  such  heresy? 


They  are  singular  people  in  Brooklyn. 
Why,  they  arc  actually  complaining  be- 
cause the  street  ears  are  crowded,  and 
they  talk  of  punishing  the  companies. 
They  should  visit  Boston  and  observe 
the  silly  patience,  the  fatal  good  na- 
ture, the  pathetic  resignation  of  the 
citizens. 


Should  a creditor  be  allowed  to  dun 
by  postal  card?  A recent  decision  in  j 
Chicago  seems  to  grant  the  right.  Ini 
such  dunning,  it  is  not  so  much  what 
the  creditor  says,  as  "the  nasty  way 

he  says  it.”  

Our  old  friend,  Gen.  Bradley  T.  John- 
son, who  laughs  ai  bullets  and  ma- 
chetes, Sab  is  again  in  New  York,  un- 
changed, aggressive,  heroic,  with  his 
hands  In  his  pockets. 


However  much  we  are  in  sympathy 
with  the  St.  t-ouls  program,  we  cannot 
approve  of  the  poetry  that  sings  Its 
praises.  Liston  to  this  chorus: 

"God  keep  him.  the  true  and  the  brave 
r Our  beautiful  country  to  save. 

(tends  low  a great  nation  to  crave 
This  boon  at  thy  hand." 

This  sounds  as  though  it  had  been 
written  by  the  talented  young  poet, 
Miss  Birdie  Maud  MaCS wither. 

The  attack  on  the  mill  lol  1 by  Zola 
and  set  to  music  by  Bruneau  is  nothing 
to  the  attack  ol'  the  Ancients  on  the 
Moulin  Rouge. 


n 


l 


‘TAKE  BACK  THE  RING." 


in  this  specie's T f hiifPdniiiffuI^iTous- 

tuo.  Women  in  love  exploit  tlmir 
Inflection  in  various  ways:  lo  the 
| unworthy  they  often  sacrifice  their 
| entile  fortune,  but  the  more  prudent 
j send  worked  slippers,  handkerchief 
[eases,  smoking  jackets,  etc.,  ete.  As 
men  seldom  use  such  gifts,  which 
ate,  after  all,  of  slight  commercial 
value  when  they  tire  taken  to  the 
second-hand  dealer,  they  are  often 
returned  in  good  condition  and  witli- 
oui  a jiang.  Hut  diamonds  and 
rubies  are  another  matter,  whether 
they  were  bequeathed  by  mother  or 
were  fresh  from  a jeweler’s  tray. 

If  B when  an  engagement  is  broken 
boldly  keeps  her  plunder,  there  is 


DUMONT)  T)E  GQKCOTJItT 


Hero  is  the  scenario  of  a drama  of  :nK,iU'it-v  almost  compels  re- 

j contemporaneous  human  interest,  in  sl)PPt-  'n‘c>  minute  she  discriminates 
| tooklyu  lies  tlie  scene.  A physician  nn<1  n'turns  only  in  .part  she  appears 
| honored  in  his  profession,  a member  |to  bptter  advantage  :IS  the  eouuois- 
,01  many  societies  and  clubs  was  PPUr  <han  the  woman.  It  must  ho  I 
sued  for  breach  of  promise  by  a |reuiembe«‘d1  however,  that  the 
[shop  girl.  Ilis  answer  was  the'un-  womai1.  of  t<xbl.v  is  no  longer  the 
fpcasnut  word  “blackmail.”  The  I ! 0U!!U,HC  creature  known  to  novel- 
suit  is  now  in  court.  The  learned  ||lsts  ancl  I,oets  of  earlier  decades. 

| leech  then  became  engaged  t„  lT1)e  woman  of  years  ago  could  sing 


ame  eugaged  to  a II  ■yv;ajB  coma  sing 

highly  respectable  woman,  fair  (,*f  , with  «enuine  emotion,  "Take  back 
independent  fortune  I ring,”  ete.  The  won-mu  of  Wa,, 


face,  and  of 

qji,  “•  i'>- ut.cm  lunuiif, 

1,1  , y notllluff  abouf  tl>e  alleged 
-laekimnl.  and  the  physician  was 
loohsli  enough  not  to  tell  her  .he 
story.  Someone  of  malicious  dis- 
position. who  had  plenty  of  time  at 
or  disposal,  wrote  anonymously  ,0 
the  betrothed  and  her  father.  The 
engagement  was  then  broken,  and 
the  jewelry  which  had  been  <dvmi 
!T"  wa?  vetnrned — engagement 
IV  and  otlier  presents— with  the 
t v epPon  of  a ring  of  diamonds  and 

Itlnt'u-  1 he  I,llysiciau  demanded 
that  tins.  too.  should  be  returned,  on 

, 10  -I'0,UKl  that  it  belonged  to  his  1 
hrst  wife.  And  tuns  the  maiden  air 

rin-'Ct  V ^ U U<!VOr  "U'e  ,ip  th:,t  1 

-om  -!°U.  gnvo  if  t0  I don’t  [ 

■ o i at  all,  but  am  determined 
to  teach  you  a lesson  in  good  faith.” 
the  physician  brought  suit.  The 


the  ring,”  ete.  The  woman  of  today 
siugs  this  song  only  when  the  ring 
does  not  happen  to  suit  her.  Vet 
such  are  the  charms  of  the  adorable 
sex  that  foolish  man  will  still  try  to 
win  and  hold  through  tlie  aid  of  the 
jeweler,  who  is  for  tlie  time  iiis 
sworn  ally',  his  cunning  accomplice. 

Taverner  shows  his  aristocratic 
vigor  most  agreeably  in  considering 
the  case  of  young  Mr.  Williams: 
At  lien  a man  ‘changes  bis  mind,’ 
and  under  tlie  ‘changed  conditions’ 
carries  himself  with  humility,  at 
least  while  his  conversion  is  young, 
his  s'ncerity  is  less  apt  to  he  qties- 
tione  ! than  when,  parading  his  ’new 
mind’  xtith  banners  and  trumpets, 
h<-  instantly  uses  it  to  advance  his 
political  or  other  fortunes.  The  lat- 


i Edmond  de  Goncourt,  who  died  the 
oW,°r  ‘‘ay,  at  the  age  of  71  years, 
was  novelist,  biographer,  historian' 
ol  epochs,  playwright,  diarist  and 
i collector  of  bric-a-brac.  Even  though 
I,is  '-t J'0,l>or  .Jules  died  in  ’70,  at  the 
ago  of  10,  (o  Edmond  his  brother  was 
•'ill  associated  in  his  various  works 
ami  opinions,  so  that  even  the  jour- 
nal kept  of  late  years  was  entitled 
tlie  journal  of  the  Goueourts. 

I he  talents  of  Edmond  are  indis- 
putable. Whether  he  used  them  lo 
ln'a  host  advantage  so  far  as  the 
filial  verdict  of  the  world  is  con- 
cerned is  another  question.  For 
years  he  was  regarded  as  a fanatic, 
a poseur,  a novelist  of  impossible 
theories,  a playwright  of  absurd 
pretensions.  In  lfis  latter  years  lie 
nas  paid  unusual  honors  by  Gov- 
ernment and  colleagues.  At  first 
the  very  steadfastness  of  the  man  to 
Ins  theories  provoked  the  laughter 
or  the  boulevardiers.  An  aristocrat 
by  bll'th  and  instincts  and  natural 
fastidiousness,  what  had  lie  to  do, 
they  asked,  with  the  life  of  tlie  low 
and  tlie  degraded?  Why  should  he 
haunt  the  hospital,  the  gutter  and 
vile  places,  to  tell  the  habits  of  tlie 
people  he  saw  there?  They  could 
understand  his  love  for  the  18th 
century  and  admire  tlie  patience 
knowledge  and  skill  shown  in  put- 
ting the  society  of  tl.at  century  in 
<lcai  light.  They  eoukl  understand 
his  collecting  papers  that  told  tlie 
| private  life  of  Clairon,  Arnould  or 
j Saint- II liberty.  But  they  could  not 
j understand  tlie  self-imposed  and  1 
rigorously  observed  duty  to  art,  that 
was  at  times  the  despair  of  theatre 
managers  and  publishers. 

De  Goncourt  believed  that  lie  and 
bis  brother  were  tlie  founders  of 
tlie  modern  naturalistic  school  of 
French  novelists.  He  built  upon 
Balzac  and  Flaubert,  but  in  his 


1 'lay  at  Versailles  more  to  lie 
' .'I' led  Hum  a decade  of  commercial 
prosperity. 

!t  is  not  unlikely  that  his  memory 
"'ll  lie  best  preserved  b.v  tlie  nine 
'olumes  of  ills  indiscreet,  egoistic, 
exasperating,  indecent,  delightful 
Journal.  For  de  Goncourt  not  only 
associated  freely  with  Gautier,  Klau- 
" 1 1.  Renan,  Gava-rni,  Turgenieff 
, p Nitis.  Daudet,  Zola  and  others  of 
less  fame,  lint  lie  remembered  what 
jliey  said  with  their  coats  off,  and  he 
laid  no  scruple  in  repeating  whis- 
pered conversations.  After  all  it  is 
[impossible  to  refrain  from  respect- 
ing tlie  man’s  nobility  of  aim  and 
, consecration  to  ids  task.  That  he 
jwns  human  in  ids  life  at  least  is  : 
Irdiown  by  ids  tender  affection  toward  ’ 
ids  younger  brother  and  the  pas-  ! 
sinuate  grief  for  1dm  that  even  time  ! 
uiu  not  assuage. 

Mr.  Bryan  wrote  before  election  to 
Mr.  Kelley  of  Haverhill:  “The  Pres- 
ident is  chosen  by  those  who  think 
as  he  does  to  carry  out  in  legislation 
and  in  tlie  executive  departments  of 
the  Government  tlie  political  prin- 
ciples and  policies  for  which  tlie 
party  t lands.”  There  is  no  doubt  of 
Mr.  Bryan’s  sincerity  in  this  state- 
ment. In  otlier  words,  while  the 
bands  will  be  the  hands  of  Bryan, 
the  commanding  voice  will  be  tlat 
of  Alt  geld. 

What’s  this?  A new  campaign 
button,  an  expensive  affair  of  solid 
silver  and  gold,  for  tlie  personal 
adornment  of  Mr.  Bryan?  He  seems 
to  be  fond  of  gold?  Is  it  not  almost 
good  enough  for  money? 


Secretary  Hoke  Smith  will  live  in 
Kew  lork.  Mr.  Charles  A.  Dana 
.will  welcome  1dm  with  open  arms. 


. o—  ouii,  llle  t‘  f coursA  subjects  him,  and  rightly 

sin'e  Moment  for  the  de- I , ’ the  elliu'Se  of  demagogism.  j anxietv  fo7  strle'lw 'followed  ratlmr 
fendant.  with  full  costs.  j * «*»  placed,  by  his  own  course  (the  .niter,  who  would  " .oiul  v 

and  conduct  this  past  fortnight,  that  over  a short  sentence.  He  claimed 
Geoige  I1  red  Williams,  whose  manly  j that  Zola,  Huysmans,  Alexis  and 
independence  and  devotion  to  pollti  " 
cal  principles  Ij  used  to  admire,  is 
dai  geiously  near  a political  humbug. 

In  memory  of  other  days,  I hope  I 
shall  not  meet  him  on  the  street.” 


M e do  not  propose  to  comment  on  . 
the  decision  of  the  Justice,  for  he  ! 
saw  the  litigants,  heard  the  testi-  1 
mony  and  was  better  able  to  arrive  | 
at  an  opinion.  But  let  us  call  ,he  ! 
litigants  A and  P,  and  indulge  in 
general  application.  A is  enamored  I 
° .B  aiu1  fays  her  I lie  greatest  com-  ' 
f>! intent  in  tlie  power  of  man— lie 
asks  her  to  be  bis  wife.  B consents 
and  then  A,  whose  means  permit  >t 
showers  her  with  barbaric  gold  and 
precious  stones.  Rings  and  brand* 
lets,  for  centuries  the  badges"  0f 
female  servitude,  are  bestowed  upon 
her:  if  she,  through  a long  line  of 
descent  from  tlie  original  sava 
pierces  her  ears,  ear  ornaments 
hers;  and  tlmzi  there  are  the  fleeting 
tokens  of  aficetien,  ice  cream,  -nip- 
pers, fiowers.  which  cannot  be  re- 
turned conveniently  alter  love  be- 
gins to  wiine  in  tlie  course  of  weeks 
o,r  months.  Xuw,  if  B finally  refuses 


are  " 


-Mr.  I’ryan  had  to  lie  locked  in  a 
ear  “to  keep  iieojile  away  from  him.” 
' bis  ,,p?“teds  one  of  the  question 
i‘Ut  to  the  comedian:  "Did  they  laugh 
with  you  or  at  you?” 

Kupert  Guinness,  the  sculler,  is 
again  a winner.  Why  not?  is  not 
Guinness  stout  V 


the  rest  wore  in  a way  his  pupils. 
I His  own  novels  are  a study  of  hu- 
man documents.  He  studies  tlie 
gymnast,  the  play  actress,  the  street 
girl,  the  corrupt  woman  of  society, 
the  artist  tempted  by  the  world,  the 
serving  maid;  be  studies  them  with- 
out pity,  approbation  or  censure. 
Tie  describes  their  sufferings  and 
their  occasional  joys  with  the  calm 
enthusiasm  of  a mineralogist  cata- 
loaning  an  unusually  fine  cabinet. 

| Fastidious  in  matters  of  style,  lie  is 
[often  crabbed  and  involved;  borrow- 
j ing  old  words  from  archaic  writers, 

. ( he  does  not  disdain  the  ever  passing, 

- prominent  professor  says  that  I over  changing  slang,  and  lie  does  not 
business  depression  Is  the  cause  of  (hesitate  to  invent  a term  by  which 
lie  smalhiess  of  tlie  entering  class  I :l  scientific  meaning  is  given  to  an 
at  laic.  Nonsense!  This  was  not  ordinary  emotion.  His  novels  are 
aIes  ;vear  ;!t  rowing  or  base  ball,  not  novels  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 


George  Bernard  Shaw  01 
Druryolanus. 

True  Character  of  the  Ccfe 
brated  Manager. 


to  marry  A,  has  B a right  to  retain 
tlie  material  manifestations  of  sworn 
devotion?  Were  they  not  given  sole- 
||p  to  the  future  wife,  to  the  future 
Mrs.  A and  not  to.  the  refusing 
•Miss  B? 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  purlieu-  eAWiaim>  ..Aow  T 

lai  instance  B returned  all  the  jewel-  am  at  home.”  This  wtffc  rhetorical 
r.v  with  the  exception  of  one  radiant,  license.  The  town,  which  thus  h 
flashing  ring.  She  made  haste  to  valed  Ids  peculiar  eloquence,  was 
say,  ”1  don't  value  it:”  nevertheless  Rulo,  not  Lincoln, 
she  kept  it.  And,  pray,  how  was 
this  keeping  it  “a  lesson  in  good 
faith  ! B evidently  has  no  sense 


and  unless  there  is  higher  and  more 
thorough  instruction  in  these 
; branches,  thoughtful  parents  will 
• send  their  sons  to  Princeton  or  Cor- 
nell. 

I lie  lusillnde  of  shotguns  and  tlie 
screeching  0f  steam  whistles  in- 
dueed  Mr.  Bryan  to  exclaim.  "Now  I 


tlie  word,  any  more  than  Huysman’s 
"Eu  Route”  is  a novel.  They  are 
studies,  too  often  of  morbid  sub- 
jects. He  is  never  an  immoral 
writer  in  the  sense  that  Feydeau  or 
Bourget  is  immoral.  He  knows  the 
value  of  reticence,  a value  not  up- 
lneviated  by  Zola,  who  is  a man  of 
broader,  larger  sympathies.  As  nov- 


elist and  as  playwright  he  will  never  j 
appeal  to  the  literary  crowd.  Liking  ! 
him  is  an  acquired  taste.  For  with 
This  n-ooi  t,  — ‘all  his  skill,  his  closeness  of  observa- 
tion the.  Populists  have  their  , tion,  his  power  of  expression,  he 

silver  r KL  "'tb  tbeir  allies  of  the  1 lacks  tlie  humanity  which  character- 
suvei  convention.  Unless  “ 


of  humor.  Let  us  suppose  that  this  , ^,  a,,e,ntl0u-  Unless  all  this  izes  de  Maupassant  even  when  lie  is 
woman  of  evident  discrimination  in  ,,  p ecedeats  fail  there  will  be  I most  boisterous  or  cynical.  And 
jewelry  is  again  courted— and  the  ' among  them.  'when  de  Goncourt  said  of  de  Man 

supposition  is  not  improbable,  lie-  - Senator  Faulkner  of  Woo  • (passant  that  he  was  a good  story 
cause  she  is  fair  and  rich-will  she  Should  eat  his  crow  if,  3,  ,r*,uia 
again  revert  to  the  doctrine  of  nat-  lished  exnlanatio  ' * °uce‘  Pub~ 
ural  selection,  and  keep  the  fittest  eats  it  3 38  to  why  bp 

>“  »'  -«»»•■•  Prtv..“  Ua?  ,0  S?  d°46',ktf  '*  *•  »»' 

museums,  rivaling  the  Green  Vaults  anee.  m»ultI  of  the  perform- 

at  Dresden,  might  thus  be  formed 


Again,  did  A return  tlie  presents  bb‘s  *s  a sad  Sunday  for  Cam- 
given  him  by  B?  For  it  is  only  fair  brul"e-  Ex-Gov.  Russell  was  warm- 
to  siqipose  that  there  was  reciprocity  ' beloved  there  by  all  classes  ind 

■ | men  of  all  parties,  and  bis  brilbam 
and  „ inning  personal  qualities  wer-o 
universally  appreciated. 


teller  but  a man  of  no  distinguished 
/style,  lie  defined  sharply  his  own 
limitations. 

As  a historian  of  tlie  society  of  the 
18th  century  de  Goncourt  will  for 
j years  command  respect.  He  loved 
those  voluptuous  and  careless  days, 
and  the  elegants  and  the  noble 
dames  just  before  tlie  Revolution 
were  portrayed  by  him  with  a rever- 
ential hand.  A fan  of  that  era  was 
more  to  him  than  a modern  treaty; 


Notes  and  Comments  on  Pieces 
Singers,  Players. 

De  Mortuis.  The  old  saw  is  k’ndly  tc 
.the  dead,  but  is  it  just  to  the  living,  oi 
fair  to  posterity? 

the  death  of  Sir  Augustus  Harris 
was  followed  in  London  by  fulsome 
eulogies.  The  opera  manager  was  not 
only  a successful  impresario,  he  was  a 
ber.efactor  to  the  cause  of  opera 
thioughout  the  world.  Ho  had  musical 
intuitions  and  experience;  he  picked 
out  unerringly  singers  who,  unknown 
at  the  time,  were  afterward  the  favor- 
ites of  the  public.  He  was  a friend  to 
the  young  composer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  So 
ran  the  obituary  articles  in  leading 
London  newspapers. 

Now  they  who  remember  the  late  visit 
of  Sir  Augustus  to  the  United  States 
rubbed  their  eyes  at  seeing  such 
eulogy.  They  remembered  that  he  pro- 
duced “Hansel  and  Gretel”  in  New  York 
with  a poor  company,  an  inadequate 
orchestra,  and  in  a generally  shabby 
manner.  To  them  he  appeared  a vul- 
gar, offensively  good-natured  person, 
who  made  a foolish  speech  before  the 
curtain  to  an  amused  and  mocking  au- 
dience. 


And  now  comes  Mr.  George  Bernard 
[ Shaw  with  an  article  published  in  the 
Saturday  Review  of  July  J,  an  article 
that  is  kindly,  manly,  and  at  the  same 
time  terribly  discriminating’. 

Vhen  Mr.  Shaw  wrote  about  music 
ior  the  V orld  (London),  Mr.  Harris 
looked  upon  him  as  his  enemy.  "There 
were  seasons,"  says  Mr.  Shaw,  "when 
I always  sat  down  in  my  stall  at  Covent 
Garden  with  the  virtuous  consciousness 
of  having  paid  hard  money  for  it,  in- 
stead of  being  the  invited  guest  of  the 
manager  whose  scalp  it  was  my  busi- 
ess  to  take.  There  were  times,  too, 
'Gion  I was  wa-ned  that  my  criticisms 
wore  being  collated  by  legal  experts 
[ lor  . a P"rP0se  of  proving  ’prejudice’ 
against  me.  and  crushing  me  by  mtikt- 
lnff  my  editor  in  fabulous  damages  ” 
The  editor  of  the  World  at  that  time 
was  Edmund  Yates.-  And  what  did  Mr. 
Tates  do?  Mr.  Shaw  tells  us  in  clear 
and  ringing  phrases. 


JAikI,  as  sure  as  fate,  if  that  editor 
had  been  a skinflint  and  a coward;  if 
he  had  corruptly  regarded  his  paper,  in 
its  critical  relation  to  the  fine  arts, 
solely  as  a convenient  instrument  for 
unlimited  sponging  on  managers,  pub- 
lishers and  picture  dealers  for  gratui- 
tous boxes,  stalls,  books,  prints  and 
private-view  invitations;  if  he  had  been 
willing  to  sell  his  critic  for  an  adver- 
tisement or  for  an  invitation  to  the 
dinner  or  garden  parties  of  the  smartest 
hyirtisans  of  the  fashionable  tenor  or 
ptirna  donna  of  the  season;  or  if  he 
had  been  a hired  editor  at  the  mercy  of 
a proprietor  of  that  stamp,  then  I 
should  have  been  silenced,  as  many 
other  critics  were  silenced.  But  the  late 
Edmund  Yates  was  not  that  sort  of 
editor.  He  had  his  faults;  but  he  did 
not  run  away  from  his  own  sword  for 
fear  of  cutting  his  fingers  with  it; 
he  did  not  beg  the  tribute  he  could 
compel;  and  he  had  a strong  and  loyal 
esprit  de  corps.  The  World  proved 
equal  to  the  occasion  in  the  conflict 
with  Covent  Garden;  and  finally  my  in- 
vitations to  the  opera  were  renewed; 
the  Impresario  made  my  personal  ac- 
quaintance and  maintained  the  pleas- 
antest personal  relations  with  me  from 
that  time  onward.” 

Surely  this  is  a tribute  that  honors 
Yates  and  the  man  who  wrote  it.  And 
now  mark  you  how  Mr.  Shaw  finds  a 
cynical  excuse  for  the  former  hostility 
of  the  late  manager. 

"I  refer  to  it  (our  ancient  warfare) 
myself  now  because  it  is  well  that  the 


:/ 


of  the  feat  of  finance  and  organization 
involved  by  it.” 

And  now  as  to  the  question  of  the) 
musical  tastes  and  triumphs  of  Si J 
Augustus: 

"As  an  artistic  impresario,  he  applied' 
his  Drury  Lane  experience  of  the  stage 
management  of  crowds  with  great  ef- 
fect to  a few  simple  melodramatic 
operas,  notably  to  'William  Tell,’  and 
afterward  to  'La  Navarraise’  and 
'L'Attaque  du  Moulin.'  But  the  cur- 
rent notion  that  he  could  handle  the 
master-pieces  of  dramatic  music  is  a 
ludicrous  delusion.  I notice  that  the 
World,  forgetting  its  back  numbers, 
says:  ‘Sir  Augustus  Harris's  most  ex- 
cellent work  was  his  resuscitation  of 
grand  opera  in  England.  Hitherto 
opera  had  spelt  ruin,  for  it  had  been 
slipshod,  inartistic,  absurd.  Sir  Augus- 
tus Harris  labored  to  cast  aside  the 
fatuous  conventions  of  the  Italian 
school,  and  to  adopt  all  that  was  best 
in  the  German  stage.’  Saneta  simplici- 
tas!  The  truth  is  that  he  fought  obsti- 
nately for  the  Italian  fatuities  against 
the  German  reforms.  He  was  saturated 
with  the  obsolete  operatic  traditions  of 
the  days  of  Tietjens,  whose  Scmiramide 
and  Lucrezia  he  admired  as  great  tragic 
impersonations.  He  described  ‘Das 
Rheingold’  as  'a  damned  pantomime;' 
he  persisted  for  years  in  putting  'Tann- 
hauser'  on  the  stage  with  Venusberg 
eftects  that  would  have  disgraced  a 


public  should  know  the  truth  as  to  the  | " hitechapel  Road  gaff,  with  the  twelve 

perils  of  the  relation  between  the  press,  I hcrns  on  t]le  stage  replaced  by  a mili- 

the  theatre,  and  the  law.  I have  some-  ! r}"  band  behind  the  scenes,  and  with 

times  been  asked  whether  the  attempt  i Gotten  Row  trappings  on  the  horses; 
to  suppress  my  criticism  was  made  I introduced  opgra-bouffe  warriors— 
with  a Napoleonic  dispassionateness,  as  | s‘rls  with  flaxen  wigs  and  Greek  hel- 
part  of  the  routine  of  a huge  commer-  I piets— into  the  Elysian  Fields  in  Gluck’s 
cial  enterprise  fighting  for  its  monopoly  | 0rfeo;  be  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
as  a matter  of  life  or  death,  and  bent  I en^aSe  a first-rate  or  even  a second- 

on  bringing  the  press  to  its  heel  at  any  1 latc  comluctor.  or  to  make  his  stage 

cost,  or  whether  the  impresario  re-  mana=er  at  least  ask  somebody  to  tell 
garded  me  as  a sort  of  critical  cobra,  him  t‘n0llS:h  of  the  stories  of  the  operas 
unable  to  contain  my  venom,  and  sub-  1?  prevent  Meyerbeer’s  Huguenot  sol 
ject  to  fits  of  blind,  purposeless,  alto- 
gether brutish  fits  of  malicious  rage 
against  his  splendid  and  beloved  opera. 

I reply  that  even  if  he  had  entertained 
the  latter  opinion  of  me— and  no  doubt, 
being  only  human,  he  may  have  done 
i so  once  or  twice  for  a day  or  so  after 
reading  some  particularly  exasperating 
sally  of  mine — yet  the  practical  steps 
he  took  to  silence  or  intimidate  me  were 
taken  in  legitimate  self-defence,  and 
were  as  much  a part  of  his  business 
as  his  advertisements  were.  All  mana- 
gers do  the  same— why  should  they  not? 

— and  that  is  why  so  few  critics  say 
what  they  think.  Personal  motives  do 
not  count  for  much  in  any  theatre,  even 
in  the  case  of  actor-managers  who  an- 


diers  from  joining  in  the  prayers  of  the 
Catholics,  or  to  provide  something 
more  plausible  for  Gilda  to  die  upon 
than  a comfortable  sofa  placed  in  the 
middle  of  a street  in  a thunder  storm; 
he  wasted  the  talents  of  dramatic  sing- 
ers like  Maurel  and  Giulia  Ravogli, 
who  required  intelligent  management 
and  casting  to  make  the  most  of  them; 
he  could  provide  unlimited  luxury  and 
limelight,  but  not  artistic  incentive,  for 
the  wonderful  bevy  of  singers,  the  De 
Reszkes,  Melba,  Eames,  Calv£  and 
Plancon,  who  were  the  real  winners  of 
his  success;  in  short,  he  did  and  undid 
and  left  undone  such  things  as  I dare 
not  set  down  here  at  this  moment  lest 
I should  jog  the  memory  of  the  Re- 


grily profess  them,  simply  because  the  f?r^‘ne!  A.n^cI  to  his  Pe,rU-  11  was  onI>’ 
commercial  pressure  under  which  a 
manager  works,  with  his  money  flying 
away  t^t  the  rate  of  from  500  to  1000  a 
week,  and  no  sort  of  certainty  of  the 
receipts  amounting  to  50,  will ’nail  the 
touchiest  actor  to  strict  business  if  he 
is  capable  of  management  at  all.  But 
if  this  is  true  of  the  theatre,  what  must 
be  the  state  of  mind  of  the  Covent 
Garden  impresario,  whose  expenses  for 
one  performance  would  keep  a theatre 
going  for  a fortnight?  Such  conditions 
bring  the  most  willful  and  thin-skinned 
man  back  to  his  business  interests 
every  time  he  lapses  into  petulance  or 
sentimental  generosity.” 


And  what  is  the'  judgment  of  Mr. 
Shaw  concerning  the  claims  advanced 
by  the  eulogists  of  Sir  Augustus? 

In  the  first  place  he  acquits  the  late 
manager  of  certain  familiar  manage- 
rial tricks.  To  issue  flashy,  lying  pros- 
j pectuses;  to  slip  into  your  theatre  by 
back  ways  so  as  to  avoid  the  ambus- 
cades of  the  unpaid  chorus;  to  hold  your 
artists  spellbound  with  flattering  con- 
versations until  after  bank  hour  lest 
they  should  present  their  checks  be- 
fore money  could  be  scraped  together 
to  meet  them:  all  these  shifts  and 
dodges  of  the  bankrupt  two-opera  sys- 
tem were  no  part  of  the  Harris  regime, 
under  which  the  credit  of  the  Covent 
Garden  treasury  became  as  that  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  Sir  Augustus  Harris 
paid  more  money  every  year  to  prevent 
artists  from  working  for  anybody  else 
than  some  of  his  predecessors  paid  for 
work  actually  done  on  their  stages. 
The  grievance  at  Covent  Garden  was, 
not  that  you  could  not  got  your  money! 
but  that  you  wore  not  allowed  to  earn 
it.  He  not  only  held  Drury  Lane  and 
Covent  Garden  against  all  comers, 
but  took  Her  Majesty's  and  locked  it 
up  until  it  was  demolished.  Even  in 
smaller  theatres  tenants  found  clauses 
in  their  agreements  barring  Italian 
opera.  Just  as  he  forestalled  possible 
rivals  as  a pantomime  manager  by  en- 
gaging all  the  stars  of  the  music  hall, 
whether  he  had  work  for  them  or  not! 
so,  as  an  impresario,  he  engaged  every 
operatic  artist  who  showed  the  slight- 
est promise  of  becoming  a source  of 
strength  to  a competitor.  When  Sig-  1 
nor  Lago  discovered  'Cavalleria,'  the 
Ravoglisand  Ancona,  they  were  bought 
over  his  head  immediately.  There  was 
no  malice  in  the  matter.  The  alterna- 
tive to  monopoly  was  . bankruptcy.  Sir 
Augustus  Harris's  triumph  as  a busi- 
ness impresario  was  his  acceptance  of 
lat  big  condition  and  his  achievement 


in  the  last  few  years  that  he  began  to 
learn  something  from  Calve  and  the 
young  Italian  school,  from  Wagner, 
from  Massenet  and  Bruneau,  and  from 
Verdi's  latest  works.  Had  he  been 
merely  an  ignorant  man,  it  would  have 
been  much  better  for  him;  for  then  he 
might  have  had  that  advantage  over 
his  predecessors  which  Mr.  Archer  lays 
his  finger  on  In  speaking  of  his  start  as 
manager  of  Drury  Lane — ‘he  was  too 
young  and  practical  to  be  in  the  least 
degree  hampered  by  tradition.'  In 
opera,  unfortunately,  he  was  soaked  in 
tradition,  and  kept  London  a quarter 
of  a century  behind  New  York  and 
Berlin— down  almost  to  the  level  of 
Paris— in  dramatic  music.  As  to  his 
making  opera  pay,  he  did  not  succeed 
in  doing  that  until  he  was  in  business 
on  an  enormous  scale,  and  was  making1 
one  enterprise  pay  for  another,  besides 
raising  the  price  of  the  stalls  on  the 
best  nights  to  twenty-five  shillings. 

"I  have  always  said  that  to  criticise 
Sir  Augustus  Harris  it  was  not  enough 
to  be  a musician:  one  had  to  be  an 

economist  as  well;  and  the  columns  of 
elaborate  error  emptied  on  his  grave 
abundantly  prove  how  right  I was. 
Quite  the  most  enthralling  memorial  of 
him  would  be  the  publication  of  his 
accounts,  if  he  kept  any.  Copies  should  i 
be  appended  of  the  contracts  imposed  I 
by  him  on  the  more  dependent  classes 
of  artists  engaged.  The  extent  to  which  I 
he  succeeded  in  inducing  such  people 
to  place  themselves  at  his  disposal 
when  wanted  without  exacting  any  re-  | 
clprocal  obligation  would  considerably 
astonish  those  innocent  persons  who 
think  of  the  operatic  stage  as  a spe- 
cially free  and  irresponsible  profession. 
You  can  drive  a second-class  prima 
donna  to  sign  an  agreement  that  a 
mason,  a carpenter,  or  an  engine-fitter, 
backed  by  their  trades  unions,  would 
tear  up  and  throw  in  your  face. 

‘‘The  Reverend  Dr.  Ker  Gray,  we  are 
told,  gave  an  impressive  address  at  the 
funeral  on  the  work  of  the  dead  man, 
'honest,  honorable,  straightforward.’ 
But  one  feels  a want  of  real  life  in  this 
description — after  all,  the  reverend  gen- 
tleman may  say  as  much  for  the  next 
bookmaker  he  buries,  or  for  Rriuce  Bis- 
marck. Big  games  are  played  with  the 
cards  on  the  table;  and  in  businesses 
where  there  is  no  trust  all  payments 
are  prompt.  What  the  orator  meant 
was,  1 suspect,  that  Sir  Augustus  Har- 
ris was  impatient  of  humbug;  that  he 
was  proud  of  jiromlsing  the  public 
nothing  and  giving  them  go^epus 
value  for  their  money  as  a nr  t'jtv  of 


course;  and  that  he'  pursued  his  busi- 
ness simply  and  with  integrity,  simplic- 
ity and  Integrity  being  possible  in 
everything,  from  burglary  to  martyr- 
dom. But  we  have  not  yet  heard  the 
devil's  advocate  on  his  case.  Was  he, 
for  instance,  a good  employer  as  well 
as  a punctual  paymaster— I do  not 
mean  to  Messieurs  de  Reszke  and  Mes- 
dames  Melba  and  Eames,  but  to  ‘extra’ 
ladies  and  gentlemen  (formerly  called 
‘supers’),  to  the  rank  and  file  of  his  or- 
chestras and  to  the  multitude  of  poor 
people  who  are  needed  in  the  business 
of  a great  showman,  and  who  are  help- 
lessly at  the  mercy  of  their  master? 
Did  he  ever,  in  feasting  the  public  with 
%,\e  annual  melodramatic  display  of 
J*age  sport,  stage  'high  life'  and  jingo 
stage  war,  ever  sacrifice  a farthing  to 
any  consideration  for  the  sincerity  or 
morality  of  the  sentiments  he  was  ap- 
pealing to?  Did  he  produce  or  encour- 
age the  production  of  any  great  work 
of  art.  new  or  old,  for  its  own.  sake? 
Did  the  advance  that  was  visible  in  his 
later  enterprises  spring  from  anything 
deeper  than  a famous  man’s  desire  to 
live  up  to  his  reputation,  and  an  ambi- 
tious plutocrat's  pride  in  having  the; 
dearest  of  everything?  1 really  do  not’ 
know;  and  neither  do  the  writers  who 
have  been  cheapening  public  applause 
by  writing  of  him  in  terms  which  would 
flatter  a great  Prime  Minister. 

"For  my  own  part,  I confess  to  liking 
the  man  better  than  1 had  any  reason 
to  like  him.  There  was  a certain 
pathos  about  him,  with  a touch  of 
j humor;  and  I do  not  doubt  the  as- 
surances of  his  friends  that  he  was  very 
sensitive  to  stories  of  distress.  But  I 
know  that  he  was  not  a great  manager; 
and  1 am  not  convinced  that  he  was 
even  a very  clever  one.  Attentive  ob- 
servers of  great  'captains  of  industry’ 
know  that  their  success  often  comes 
to  them  in  spite  of  themselves— that 
instead  of  olanning  and  guiding  compli- 
cated enterprises  with  a master-hand, 
they  are  simply  following  the  slot  of 
the  market  witli  a sort  of  doglike  in- 
stinct into  the  centre  of  ail  sorts  of 
enterprises  which  are  too  big  to  be 
upset  by  their  misunderstandings.  I 
am  perfectly  certain  that  if  Sir  Au- 
gustus Harris  had  managed  the  opera! 
according  to  his  own  ideas,  he  would 
have  destroyed  it  quite  as  effectually! 
as  Mr.  Mapleson  did.” 

* ’’  * 

I have  quoted  only  in  part  from  this; 
remarkable  article,  which  should  be 
read  in  full  by  all  managers  of  operas, j 
singers,  and  lovers  of  operas.  And  there 
are  editors,  especially  in  New  York,! 
who  might  read,  and  profit  by,  Mr.! 
Shaw’s  tribute  to  Edmund  Yates. 

, Let  me  quote  Mr.  Shaw's  concluding 
[ words:  "I  said  it  all  when  he  was  alive; 

: I say  it  now  that  he  is  dead;  and  I 
shall  say  it  again  whenever  I see  the 
press  bowing  a little  too  low  before 
commercial  success,  and  offering  it  the 
wreaths  that  belong  to  genius  and  de- 
votion alone.” 


<7%^ 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Ternina  was  the  Donna  Elvira  at  the 

famous  revival  of  "Don  Giovanni”  in 
Munich  last  month. 

Berlin  wants  a heroic  tenor. 

The  opera  orchestra  at  Dresden  will 
be  increased  from  95  to  about  120  play- 
ers. 

A statue  to  Franz  Erkel  was  dedicat- 
ed June  25  at  his  birthplace,  B<5k6s- 
Gyula. 

Mr.  P.  A.  Tirindelli.  the  violinist  and 
composer,  will  make  Cincinnati  his 
home. 

Fernand  Lucenay,  tenor,  will  make 
his  debut  at  the  Opera  Comique,  Paris, 
next  season. 

Max  Loewengard’s  "Die  Vierzehn 
Nothelfer”  will  De  produced  at  the  Ber- 
lin opera  house. 

The  Prince  of  Montenegro  has  built 
an  opera  house  at  Cettigne.  It  holds] 
600  and  has  20  boxes. 

The  songs  in  Humperdinck’s  "Die 
Sieben  Geislein”  are  said  to  be  pretty 
but  not  very  original. 

Eugen  d’ Albert,  who  for  some  time 
has  lived  as  Coswig,  near  Dresden,  pro- 
poses to  make  his  home  in  Berlin. 

The  music  of  Humperdinck  written  for 
Homer’s  "Konigskinder,”  was  played 
in  part  at  a concert  in  Cologne,  and  [ 
pleased. 

Eugfme  Lacroit  has  been  appointed 
organist  of  Saint-Merry.  Among  his 
predecessors  were  Couperin,  Chauvet, 
Saint-Saens. 

There  were  only  37  performances  of 
operas  by  Wagner  at  Vienna  last  sea-  1 
son,  and  eight  of  these  were  devoted  to  j 
“Lohengrin." 

Luigi  Novara  of  Turin  won  in  a man-  J 
doline  contest  in  which  14  took  part.  | 
Ho  played  for  23  hours  and  55  minutes 
without  stopping. 

Germans  are  wondering  at  the  report 
that  Theodore  Thomas  transposed  the  | 
last  movement  of  the  Ninth  Symphony  | 
a tone  below  the  original. 

Carlos  Gomez  is  not  dead,  as  was  re- 
ported; but  his  death  may  be  expected 
at  anv  moment.  He  has  cancer  of  the 
tongue,  and  is  now  at  Para. 

Hans  Sommer's  opera  'Tier  Meerman” 
will  be  produced  in  Dutch  at  Amster-  ' 
dam.  The  same  city  will  have  a Ger-  I 
man  opera  season  next  winter. 

Miss  Darel6e,  the  dramatic  soprano  of 
the  Mapleson  Company,  made  her  debut 
at  the  Paris  Opera  Dec.  14.  1888,  as  Mar- 
guerite Early  in  '89  she  sang  the  part 
of  Juliette  at  the  same  opera  house. 

School  children  to  the  number  of  500 
took  part,  at  Rovigo,  for  the  benefit  of 
an  orphan  asylum,  in  a child's  operetta, 
"1  Fanciulli  Venduti,”  by  Belluzzi  and 
Parisini.  The  op.retta  was  perfcrivu'd 
solely  by  them. 


Ldgar  .Ttnol  will  probably  talti  the 
Chair  of  Counterpoint  and  Fugue  left 

vacant  at  the  Brussels  Conservatory 
by  Die  death  of  Ferdinand  Kufferath 
June  23,  aged  78.  Kufferath  was  the  last 
pupil  of  Mendelssohn. 

Renfie  Vidal  of  the  Mapleson  Com- 
pany made  her  debut  at  the  Paris 
Optra  Oct.  3,  1889,  as  Amneris  She  left 
the  Conservatory  in  ’85  and  then  sang 
in  the  French  provinces  and  in  certain 
•cities  outside  of  France.  Early  in  1890 
she  sang  the  Queen  in  "Hamlet”  at  the 
Paris  Op<5ra. 

Otto  Lessmann  docs  not  think  highly 
of  Goldmark  s "Cricket  oil  the  Hearth  ” 
produced  at  Berlin,  June  27,  after  its 
great  success  in  Vienna.  He  praises 
the  orchestration;  but  he  adds  “It 
seems  as  though  the  composer  had 
wished  to  exhibit  his  knowledge  of 
opera  literature  from  Mozart  to  Wag) 
ner.  ■ He  also  accuses  Goldmark  of 

hneafi,rnCntKmentalism'  °thers  ^ Ber- 
shalf  we  h„e  opel>  delightful.  When 
near  it  in  Boston?  In  I9209 
Our  novelties  come  late. 

It  was  not  Sir  Augustus  Harris  that 

KrV  bm  hd,e  ReSZke  & long 

and  the’  ^ 1 , °Jn  artistic  conscience 
ana  the  shock  of  Vandyk’s  brilliant 
success  in  Massenet's  “Manon."  Today 
? an)tpld  that  Jean  de  Reszke  is  nlav- 
mg  Tristan  with  unspeakable  glory  to 

fuccessor8  ^inf  Mark; and  mf  World 
successor  is  telling-  his  readers— mv 
readers— that  the  performance  is  “a 

grave  ” a°nTiernf0n"rShr  4ugustus  Harris's 
grave,  and  of  the  happy  exnressinn 
on  his  face  two  years  ago,  when  he  S 

for°f  tke  ielight  he  had  in  preparation 
for  us.”  My  dear  Mr.  Hichens  vou 

on°hls  facpefiSeen  th?  hap!1>’  expression 
on  his  face  five  or  six  years  ago  when 
I used  to  urge  that  "Tristan,”  having 
been  composed  in  1859,  was  perhaps  I 
little  overdue.  I do  not  grudge  the 

IettethltPathSA°n  flo.wers ; bn  t I do  sug- 
x ,at  the  next  great  imnresarin 
who  takes  37  years  to  realize  the  value 

hhmfiaSi  ertiPiece  must  not  he  surprised 
j/  finds  that  not  even  his  premature 

persuade  an^nid  °f  Us  E 

persuade  an  old  enemv”  that  he  died 

nard'shaw  enthusMsm._George  Ber-  j 

p^  ?«emOP-.  c^ndded  on 

at°tUhl  PatKhW4as  Produced  late  in' June 
at  the  ± arts  Op£ra  Comique.  The  libret- 
to  tells  this  story:  The  time  is  not  in 

Clllud^'is  bnn  \,urins  the  Revolution. 
jrerHus  , rk)nger,  an  inventor  of 

„enius,  but  a General  of  the  first  Rp- 
public,  assigned  to  raise  the  siege  of 
i™fetmbi0“frs''  Hp  contided  to  a Lieu- 
,tpPaat’  Antonin,  the  mission  of  carry- 
ing through  the  enemies'  lines  a mes- 
sage  which  will  decide  the  fate  of  the 

MessaJmV’  Slfddo's  wife,  the  infamous 
Messalina,  whose  name  is  here  not 
Cesarine  but  Delphine,  is  known  to 
Cantagnae,  a hostile  spy.  He  is  in 
quarters.  Hn  threatens  to 
tell  the  shamefui  secrets  of  Delphine 
to  her  husband  if  she  cannot  secure 
Die  paper  to  be  carried  by  Antonin 
who  is  in  love  with  her.  though  he 
has  never  dared  to  avoid  it.  Delphine 
finally,  harassed,  despairing,  throws’ 
hersell  into  the  arms  of  Antonin,  and 
succeeds  in  obtaining  the  paper.  Just 
as  she  is  about  to  toss  It  out  of  the 
}°u  d-'an tagnac,  Claude  coolly 
blovs  s out  her  brains.  Showing  thp  na 
per  to  Antonin,  he  says:  ‘V  hive  done 
my  d u t j ; now  do  yours.”  Cahen  the 
compose1'  has  ambition,  according  to 
Pougin,  but  not  enough  inspiration  to 
carry  out  his  ideas.  The  phrases  are 
short,  not  original,  and  hastily  dropped. 
The  orchestration  is  without  contrast 
color,  interest.  The  composer  lacks 
temperament.  In  a word,  the  opera  ap- 
pears to  be  a failure.  Bouvet  was 
Claude;  Nina  Pack.  Delphine:  J<5romt 
.canton in,  and  Tsnardon,  Cantagnae.  A 
distinguished  young  woman.  Miss  Pa? 
cal,  made  her  debut  as  jeannl. 

A MAIiLOWE  REVIVAL. 

The  revival  of  Christopher  Mar- 
lowe's "Dr.  Faustus”  a short  time 
ago  at  St.  George’s  Hall,  "London,  on 
a stage  modeled  after  that  of  llie 
Fortune  Playhouse,  was  an  event  of 
rare  theatrical  interest,  although  the 
actors  were  unprofessional.  Mr. 
Swinburne,  who  lias  often  chanted 
praise  of  Marlowe  in  verse  of 
marvelous  music  and  prose  that 
matches  the  verse,  wrote  a prologue 
for  the  occasion.  The  hall  was 
crowded  with  English  literary  men, 
“critics  of  stage  mechanism”  and 
German  commentators  on  Goethe. 
The  latter  were  apparently  chiefly 
interested  in  Marlowe  because 
Goethe  wrote  a colossal  work  in 
which  the  Doctor  is  the  hero. 

It  is  deeply  to  lie  regretted  that  in 
this  country  knowledge  of  the  lead- 
ing Elizabethan  plays,  with,  of  j 
course,  the  exception  of  Shakspeare’s 
dramas,  is  almost  wholly  confined  to 
the  library;  nor  is  it  likely  that  the 
plays  are  as  much  read  as  they  are  I 
loosely  talked  about,  or  praised  in  j 
some  such  conventional  phrase  as 
“among  1 lie  glories  of  the  Eliza-  j 
betlian  age.”  Plays  of  immediate  j 
successors  have  been  allowed  io  | 
disappear  from  the  stage,  as  that  j 
magnificent  tragedy,  ‘'Venice  Pro-  ] 
served.”  Occasionally  at  a college 
there  will  tie  a revival  of  one  of  the 


old  plays;  i>m  t ii«'  ntstr. ucob  cnn  lie 
counted  on  ten  lingers,  if  not  on  one 
lnunl. 

NTol  long  ngo  hi  Paris  two  of  these 
sturdy  dramas  were  revived:  the 
tragedy  of  Otway  referred  to,  and 
the  sublime  play  with  the  title  that 
is  now  unquotable  in  this  squeamish 
age.  The  Parisians,  a people  of 
more  than  ordinary  appreciation  in 
stage  matters,  and  easily  moved  t,o 
ridicule  by  that  which  is  hopelessly 
old-fasliionsd  or  grotesque  or  too 
experimental,  were  deeply  moved. 
The  revivals  were  eminently  suc- 
cessful. It  is  a singular  fact  that 
these  same  Parisians,  who  found 
delight  in  the  alleged  plagiarism  by 
Zola  of  the  famous  scene  between 
the  seuile  Senator  and  the  woman 
who  mocks  him  in  Otway's  master- 
piece, which  is  almost  literally  re- 
produced in  “Nana,”  preferred  that 
the  title  of  Ford's  play  should  be 
changed. 

We  do  not  now  propose  to  discuss 
the  alleged  decadence  of  the  stage. 
It  may  lie  said,  however,  that  the 
art  of  reading  lines  is  fast  becoming 
lost.  Mr.  Irving  himself  is  a shock- 
ing example,  although  lie  is  a pict- 
uresque artist  in  scenery  and  group- 
ing. But  if  actors  have  no  lines  to 
read,  how  can  they  read  them?  The 
modern  play,  especially  the  so-called 
realistic  species,  encourages  what  is 
vaguely  described  as  conversational 
speech.  Thus  Mr,  John  Drew  is 
applauded  warmly  because  he  talks 
with  his  hands  iu  his  pockets  as  ho 
would  if  lie  were  leaning  against  a 
mantelpiece  at  flue  club.  Fine  and 
thoughtful  delivery  of  lines  is  as 
seldom  met  with  as  the  gift  to  im- 
personate a character.  Mr.  Drew 
acts  Mr.  Drew,  just  as  Mr.  Jefferson 
nets  Mr.  Jefferson.  They  are  de- 
lightful companions  and  estimable 
gentlemen.  But  have  we  not  a right 
to  demand  something  more  from 
eminent  playactors? 

Revivals  of  Elizabethan  plays 
would  necessitate  a reformation  in 
t lie  art  of  acting.  Are  these  plays 
dull?  Would  they  be  intolerable  to 
tiie  modern  audience?  Surely,  Mid- 
dleton's “Changeling.”  Heywood’s 
“A  Woman  Killed  With  Kindness," 
Webster's  “Duchess  of  Malli"  have 
more  than  antiquarian  interest. 
Would  their  directness  offend?  But 
audiences  that  do  not  protest  against 
certain  plays  of  the  ingenious  Sar- 
dou.  or  the  immoral  sentimentalism 
of  “Tlie  Charity  Ball”  and  "The 
Wife,”  should  have  stomachs  strong 
‘ Hough  to  endure  an  occasional  line 
of  brutal  frankness.  Eet  us  remem- 
ber that  the  Elizabethan  dramatists 
did  not  write  to  be  read  or.  for  I lie 
sole  benefit  of  commentators.  Th  y 
wrote-  for  t lie  theatre,  every  one  of 
them,  with  Shakspeare  at  the  head. 
Aud  it  was  a play-going  era. 


People  as  a rule,  being  extremely  muddle- 
headed  about  life,  arc  under  a lixed  impres- 
sion that  the  more  they  can  acquire  and  ac- 
cumulate in  any  department  the  -'better  off” 
they  will  be,  and  the  better  times  they  will  j 
have.  Consequently  when  they  walk  down 
the  street  and  see  nice  things  in  the  shop 
windows,  instead  of  leaving  them  there,  if 
they  have  any  money  in  their  pockets,  they 
buy  them  .and  put  them  on  their  backs  or 
Into  their  mouths,  or  in  their  rooms  and 
round  their  wails;  and  then,  after  a lime, 
finding  the  result  not  very  satisfactory,  I 
they  think  they  have  not  bought  the  right  | 
things,  and  so  go  out  again  and  buy  some  ! 
more.  And  they  go  on  doing  this  in  a blind  j 
habitual  way  till  at  last  their  bodies  and  | 
lives  are  as  muddled  up  as  their  brains  are, 
and  they  can  hardly  move  about  or  enjoy 
themselves  for  the  very  multitude  of  their 
possessions,  and  impediments,  and  duties, 
and  responsibilities,  and  diseases  connected 
with  them. 


i ' - will  mil. 

Dloots  in  the  Picture  and  throw  them  at 
say,  Mr.  Richard  Mansfield? 

If.  II.  M.  wishes  to  know  why  Phil- 
adelphia should  not  be  one  of  I he  five 
American  cities  to  he  awarded  by  a 
paternal  government  to  a deserving 
epicure.  “Philadelphia  with  Us  ‘scrap- 
ple,’ ’pepperpot'  and  planked  shal, 
catfish  and  waffles.  Springfield? 
Waffles?  Waffles  without  catfish?  Go 
to!” 

Air.  Rryan  in  expressing  his  heart- 
felt gratitude  to  perspiring  crowds  uses 
tlie  pronoun  “we.”  "I  say  ‘we’  because 
■she  who  has  shared  my  struggles  de- 
serves her  full  share  of  all  the  honors." 
Mr.  Bryan  has  evidently  studied  the 
methods  of  Sir  Henry  Irving  in  accept- 
ing a curtain  call. 


No,  W’alslngham,  Corneous  Vander- 
bilt is  not  a Roman,  although  he  re- 
minds you  of  Coriolanus.  The  Vander- 
bilt family  Is  Dutch,  early  Dutch. 


it  was  on  the  20th  of  July,  ISM,  that 
Mr.  ('Card  whetted  the  appetite  of 
guests  about  to  dine  by  giving  singular 
details  of  executions  by  the  guillotine. 
Thus  he  spoke  of  the  head  of  the  con- 
demned oscillating  on  the  shoulders  as 
he  walked  toward  the  machine;  how 
even  the  fat-faced  grew  lantern-jawed'; 
how  the  pallor  was  of  a chocolate  hue; 
how  the  knife  ascended,  splashed,  with 
the  traces  accurately  indicated  of  the 
two  carotids. 

“Messrs.  Putnam’s  Sons  are  about  to 
bring  out  a new  and  popular  edition  of 
Walt  Whitman's  ’Leaves  of  Grass.’  ” 
Dies  “popular”  mean  here  “expurgat- 
ed"? There  is  talk  of  an  expurgated 
Bible;  there  is  more  than  one  expurgat- 
ed edition  of  “Tom  Jones";  why  not 
an  expurgated  “Leaves  of  Grass”?  But 
we  had  supposed  that  the  Harpers  were 
the  expurgators  in  ordinary  to  all  pru- 
rient prudes. 

The  Sun  last  Saturday  published  an 
amusing  review  of  Mr.  Gilbert  Parker’s 
“The  Seats  of  the  Mighty.”  After  the 
reviewer  has  poked  fun  at  Gabord, 
the  hero  of  the  lion's  voice  and  “fire- 
wheel  eyes,”  the  reviewer  concludes  as 
follows:  “In  the  crowded  and  powerful 
Incident  and  in  the  scrupulous  insist- 
ence upon  the  archaic  quality  the  tale 
reminds  us  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Gunter,  though 
it  is  our  opinion  that  nobody  can  quite 
equal  Mr.  Gunter  in  these  particulars. 
When  Mr.  Parker  speaks  of  ‘a  lonely, 
mysterious  Brocken,  impossible  to  hu- 
man tenantry,’  he  does  not  mean  to  in- 
timate. of  course,  that  the  real  Brock- 
en is  untenanted,  for  he  could  hardly 
fall  to  remember,  If  he  has  ever  been 
there,  that  the  mountain  of  the  witches 
and  the  cloud  spectre  is  surmounted 
by  an  excellent  gasthaus’  where  one 
may  have  scrambled  eggs  and  mulled 
wine,  or  beer  if  one  chooses.” 

In  Its  consideration  of  household  pets 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  arrives  at  the 
tortoise:  “The  tortoise  has  a unique 

distinction.  He  can  be  bought  from  a 
barrow  in  the  city,  if  you  happen  to  go 
to  town  with  an  uncle.  A shilling  one 
way  or  another  is  nothing  to  an  uncle. 
The  tortoise  is  brought  home  in  a paper 
bag.  and  the  owner  can  play  with  him 
in  the  train.  The  legend  runs  that  the 
tortoise  will  gat  lettuce  and  bread  apd 
milk,  but  this  has  never  been  substan- 
tiated. The  tortoise  is  always  too  shy 
to  eat  on  the  first  evening,  and  by 
next  day  he  is  certain  to  be  lost.  When 
he  turns  up  again  he  is  not  hungry. 
This  skill  in  mysterious  disappearance 
Is  shared  by  the  hedgehog.  He  is  never 
kept  secretly.  His  one  accomplishment, 
the  slaying  of  black  beetles,  is  such  a 
popular  one  that  it  is  always  easy  to 
win  a welcome  for  him  in  the  kitchen. 
He  becomes  an  honored  guest,  endeared 
to  cook,  and  no  longer  on  the  footing 
of  a children's  pet.  Tortoises,  by  the 
nay,  are  reputed  hunters  ot  the  black 
bet  tie,  and  success  in  the  chase  is  even 
claimed  for  them,  but  by  the  thoughtful, 
who  have  noted  the  speed  of  the  beetle 
and  that  of  the  tortoise,  this  tale  is 
discredited.” 


! The  will  of  Mrs.  Stowe,  in  its  dis- 
posal of  the  famous  gold  bracelet,  rc 
calls  the  funny  picture  by  John  Phot- 
nix,  entitled  Meeting  of  Mrs.  StoWe  ami 
j the  Duchess  of  Sutherland.  It  will  hr 
I remembered  that  the  San  Diego  Herald 
under  the  management  of  Phoenix  was 
I the  forerunner  of  the  illustrated  news- 
paper of  today. 


By  the  way,  it  is  a singular  fact  that 
| the  name  of  John  Phoenix  never  ap- 
pears  in  the  list  of  Mark  Twain's 
creditors,  although  Mark  has  often  bor- 
rowed largely  front  him. 

Some  one  suggests  that  the  open  elec- 
tric cars  should  have  a wooden  beam 
running  the  length  of  the  left  side  to 
prevent  the  recklessness  of  passengers 
In  dismounting.  Passengers  would  pay 
no  attention  to  this  beam.  They  would 
hoist  themselves  over  it  or  crawl  under 
It.  Defiance  of  custom,  ordinance  and 
I law  is  one  of  the  privileges  of  Ameri- 
can “free  born  and  independent”  citi- 
zens. 


“A  .new  college  course  in  coquetry  is 
j promised  for  the  benefit  of  women.” 
But  women  lc-arn  coquetry  in  the  cradle, 
J and  Nature  is  the  instructor. 


We  appreciate  your  position,  Young 
Plousekeeper,  and  would  help  you.  You 
love  your  husband,  and  wish  to  retain 
his  affection.  You  write,  “Ilis  income- 
at present  is  only  $1500,  and  I try  to 
economize;  it  was  only  yesterday  that 
he  complained  of  the  dinner  because  ‘it 
was  skimpy.’  He  has  invited  two  old 
college  friends  to  dine  with  us  Wednes- 
day, and  he  said  this  morning,  'Now 
see  that  you  have  something  decent.’ 
What  shall  I do?" 


Do  not  be  ashamed  of  your  poverty. 
Do  not  swell  the  ranks  of  the  shabby- 
genteel.  Live  within  your  income. 
Here  is  a bill  of  fare  that  is  appetizing 
and  at  the  same  time  modest.  Hors 
d'oeuvres:  Tunny  with  cucumber,  Aphri- 
tis  anchovy  with  olives.  Poisson:  Mul- 
let of  Ilymettus.  lintrde;  a young 
puppy.  Relevds:  Wild  boar  stuffed  with 
thrushes,  beceaficoes,  and  periwinkles; 
a twp-livered  Bisaltian  hare.  Rots: 
Birds  of  the  river  Phasio;  a porphyrion 
that  has  hanged  itself;  attagen.  En- 
tremets: cheesecake  of  milk,  honey, 
and  sesame;  assafoetida  salad; 
Cydon-ian  apples.  It  is  a little  early 
for  beceaficoes,  but  you  may  be  able  to 
find  some  in  cold  storage  left  over 
from  last  fall.  As  there  are  several 
kinds  of  tunny,  be  sure  to  order  the 
gymnosarda  alletterata.  It  comes  in 
cans.  Your  grocer  knows  the  kind. 
You  may  have  trouble  in  finding  a 
good  fresh  attagen.  but  if  the  porphy- 
rion Is  large,  you  may  dispense  with 
the  former.  If  your  husband  finds  ; 
fault  with  the  scantiness  of  this  re- 
past, tell  him  that  Alcibiades  gave  a 
like  dinner  to  Aristophanes  and  other  | 
clubmen  in  Athens,  and  Alcibiades  was  i 
no  mean  provider.  Do  you  object  to  I 
“young  puppy”?  The  gilded  youth  in 
the  days  of  Pericles  ate  them  with 
keen  relish.  It  was  only  the  other  day 
we  saw  a baby  pug  just  ripe  for  roast- 
ing. We  looked  at  him  longingly,  and 
thought  of  him  on  the  platter  with  an 
apple  in  his  mouth. 


7^  71, 

In  a wo!  I -patnuv]  picture  there  isn’t  a 
eraln  of  paint  which  is  mere  material.  All 
Is  expression.  And  yet  life  is  a greater  art 
than  painting  pictures.  Modern  civilized 
folk  are  like  people  sitting  helplessly  In  the 
midst  of  heaps  of  paint  cans  and  brushes — 
and  ever  accumulating  more;  hut  when  they 
are  going  to  produce  anything  lovely  or 
worth  looking  at  in  their  own  lives.  Heaven 
only  knows  I 

Tlie  Wild  Man  has  at  Iasi  worked  his 
way-scared  a path  to  Maine.  He  Is  in 
a fine  state  of  preservation.  If  the  testi- 
mony of  eyewitnesses  is  trustworthy. 
His  whiskers  are  white  and  bushy;  his 
voice  is  louder  than  that  of  Mr.  W. 
Jennings  Bryan;  he  leaps  the  widest! 
ditches  with  a grace  :hat  excites  tlie 
admiration  of  trembling  spectators, 
who,  perchance,  are  a-blueberrying 
Yet  terrible  as  is  his  bearing,  and  al- 
though he  prefers  to  wear  no  clothes, 
lie  eats  not  flesh  of  man  or  beast,  tut 
subsists  thankfully  on  hips,  haws  and 
btms. 

scrip  with  fruits  and  herbs  supplied. 

And  water  from  the  spring. 

This  interesting  specimen  of  news- 
j paper  zoology  was  discovered  in  the 
far  West  aboat  1864.  At  that  tirne  he 
w as  a magnificent  example  of  physical 
strength,  and  when  pursued  by  scien- 
tists he  would  run  up  the  tallest  trees 
and  then  disappear,  taking  the  tree 
With  him.  He  was  last  observed  in 
Connecticut,  where  his  habits  were  dis- 
cussed — almost  with  acrimony  — by 
learned  men  at  Yale.  The  belief  pre- 
vailing in  Minot  that  this  creature  of 
the  forests  and  glades  is  a retired  milk- 
man who  now  does  penance  for  his  sin- 
ful trade  is  not  shared  by  acute  think- 
ers in  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont 


We  are  told  that  Mr.  Bryan  is  hard 
at  work  reading  the  orations  of  Cicero, 
especially  those  against  Catiline.  Does 
not  Mr.  Bryan  know  that  in  all  prob- 
ability Cicero  never  delivered  the  most 
famous  of  them? 


On  the  other  hand  we  do  not  blame- 
Ml.  Keating  of  New  York  for  suing  for 
I | an  absolute  divorce.  Not  because  his 
wife  wore  cardinal  bloomers  when  she 
j went  a-bicycllng-;  tastes  differ,  and  al- 
though Mr.  Keating  described  her  as 
“a  human  danger  signal,”  others  may 
have  regarded  her  as  an  irresistible 
lodeslone.  When  Mr.  Keating  returned 
from  his  toil  and  found  that  his  wife 
was  somewhere  miles  away  on  a bicycle, 
and  the  dinner  on  the  ice  consisted  of 
“frankforters,  cold  slaw,  veal  and 
j lovely  root  beer”  he  had  just  provoca- 
j tion.  Frankforters,  imported,  are  all 
right  when  they  are  hot;  cold  slaw  is 
| not  to  be  despised;  but  cold  veal  is  an 
abomination.  Besides,  it  appears  that 
Alls.  Keating  is  not  a highly  educated 
person.  She  spells  "frankforters”  with 


I To  "Young  Housekeeper.”  We  are 
J glad  for  your  sake  that  the  dinner  has 
been  postponed  until  next  week,  for 
We  are  told  there  will  not  be  a porphy- 
rion or  an  attagen  in  the  city  before 
Monday.  Thank  you.  for  your  appre- 
ciation of  the  bill-of-fare.  Here  is  a 
program  of  a dinner  given  by  Martial 
to  his  friend  Turanicus.  Hors  d’oeu- 
vres:  Cappadocian  lettuce,  leeks,  tun- 
ny,  with  eggs.  Releves:  sausage  with 
white  sauce;  cauliflower,  bacon  and 
beans.  Entremets:  dried  grapes,  Sy- 
rian pears,  Neapolitan  chestnuts  roast- 
ed.  Then  parched  pears,  boiled  lupines, 
olives  were  served.  Remember,  oh 
Young  Housekeeper.  these  golden 
words  when  you  invite  a guest;  “Tlie 
| meal  if  properly  conceived  and  ar- 
ranged, comes  upon  him  with  the  grad- 
ual beaut^'ef  a symphony,  each  step 
leading  easily%o  the  next,  and  the  end 
being  perfection.  Such  a dinner  de- 
mands  the  artistic  accompaniment  of 
charming  conversation.  In  that  collo- 
quy there  must  be  no  argument;  no  pol- 
itics, theology,  Darwinism;  only  the 
play  of  intellect,  the  easy  sparkle  of 
w-it.  the  best-natured  gossip,  the  brief- 
est anecdote  is  permissible.” 

The  sartorial  authorities  abroad  de- 
clare that  the  dress  and  the  adornments 
of  women  will  soon  take  a new  depar- 
ture; that  the  curve  of  the  hat,  the  cut 
of  the  upper  garment,  the  fall  of  the 
1 skirt,  the  very  material,  the  trimmings 
and  the  excrescences  will  all  symbolize 
the  hopes  and  wishes  and,  in  short,  the 
character  of  the  wearer.  This  loads  a 
- I.ondon  contemporary  to  say  that  the 
dress  of  woman  is  even  now  sufficiently 
symboli  -al.  and  adequately  expresses 
her  chiefest  want  and  wash — that  man 
should  provide  her  with  more. 


We  know  a man  who  has  such  snob- 
bish admiration  for  blue  blood  that  he 
will  pay  no  attention  to  Peabody  birds 
unless  he  is  first  assured  that  they 
came  from  Salem. 
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Life  is  an  art,  and  a very  fine  art.  One  of 
its  first  necessities  is  that  you  should  not 
have  more  material  in  it — more  chairs  and 
tables,  servants,  houses,  lands,  bank-shares, 
friends,  acquaintances,  and  so  forth,  than 
you  can  really  handle.  It  is  no  good  pre- 
tending that  you  are  obliged  to  have  them. 
You  must  cut  that  nonsense  short.  It  is.  so 
evidently  better  to  give  your  carriage  and 
horses  away  to  someone  who  can  really 
make  use  of  them  than  to  turn  yourself  into 
a dummy  for  the  purpose  of  “exercising" 
them  every  day.  It  is  so  much  better  to  be 
rude  to  needless  acquaintances  than  to  feign 
you  like  them,  and  so  muddle  up  both  their 
lives  and  yours  with  a fraud. 


,Jt  was  on  July  21,  1893,  that  the  late 
Edmond  de  Goncourt  made  this  entry 
in  his  journal:  “Schwob  turned  up  to- 
day with  the  American  Wittemann  (sic) 
in  his  pocket.  Fie  is  translating-  him 
and  he  read  to  us  ’The  City  Dead 
House,  a strangely  poetic  piece  of  fan- 
tastical lyricism,  in  which  Maeterlinck 
seems  a lineal  descendant.”  Did  Schwob 
finish  his  translation?  Before  him  the 
marvelous  Jules  Laforgue  translated 
some  of  Whitman’s  poems  for  La 
Arogue,  versions  of  striking  fidelity;  as 
though  yv'alt  had  written  originally  it? 
French. 


The  window  screen  was  invented  by 
a celebrated  entomologist  to  accommo- 
date closer  observation  of  the  domestic 
fly.  Before  this  invention  flies  coul  1 
easily  leave  the  room.  Now  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  drive  them  out. 

“The  Japanese  applaud  an  actor  by 
throwing  /various  portions  of  their  dress 
on  the  siage.”  Their  civilization  has 
(already  seen  copied  by  us  in  various 
ways.  Will  < the  time  come  when  an 


Air.  T.  D.  Roberts  thinks  that  Hunt- 
ington Avenue  is  a very  wicked  street. 
Yet  we  know  some  eminently  serious 
I minded  persons  who  live  there  deco- 
! rously.  They*  eat  oatmeal  at  break- 
fast, are  punctual  at  dinner,  drink 
j nothing  stronger  than  tea  or  coffee, 
do  not  beat  their  wives,  and  are  re- 
spectful to  the  janitor.  “Huntington 
Avenue  has  become  almost  a by-word; 

; respectable  people  have  been  moving 
! out,  etc.,  etc."  Mr.  Roberts,  some  one 
has  been  stringing  you. 


Schwob  said  that  Alaupassant  took1 
the  meat,  of  nearly  all  his  stories  from 
the  chit-chat  of  his  friends.  Thus  the 
subject  of  “Le  Horla”  was  given  by 
■Porto-Riche,  who  was  disquieted  when 
| some  one  said  to  him  that  the  begin- 
ning of  Maupassant’s  mental  ruin  is  re-- 
vealed  in  this  story;  and  he  felt  like  ex- 
claiming, “If  a madn-.an  wrote  this 
Lstory,  I am  the  madman*" 


The  Chap-Book  objects  to  the  enlarge- 
ment by  the  Vitascope  of  the  Alay 
It win-John  C.  Rice  kiss,  and  it  bases 
its  objection  on  this  ground:  “Neither  | 
participant  is  physically  attractive.*’ 
Then  in  a fine  burst  of  indignation  the 
Chap-Book  shrieks  out,  “Such  things 
call  for  police  interference.”  Hoity- 
toity,  little  man.  whoever  you  may  be 
No  wonder  you  did  not  fully  appreciate 
the  admirable  S*r  Lucius  O’Trigger  of 
Mr.  Andrew  Mack,  although  you  admit 
he  played  with  "some  charm  and  skill.” 

Is  it  possible  to  obtain  in  the  Chinese 
quarter  the  preparation  "mun-jung- 
ean"?  The  cost  in  China  is  6 cents  for 
la  hundred  sticks,  and  two  sticks  will 
keep  a room  of  moderate  size  clear  of 
mosquitoes  all  night,  nor  is  the  smoke 
unpleasant.  The  ingredients  of  this 
composition  are  juniper  sawdust,  arte- 
mesia  leaves  powdered,  tobacco 
arsenic  and  a mineral  called  ’’nu-wang.” 
The  proportions  are  told  in  Robert 
Fortune's  "Residence  Among  the  Chi- 
nese,” 1857. 


AVhen  Sir  Richard  Burton  was  in 
Brazil  he  learned  that  the  natives  kept 
mosquitoes  away  by  rubbing  hands 
and  face  with  thin  leaves  of  a tobacco 
Plant  known  as  the  Nicotiana  ruralis 
or  Langsdorffi  This  plant,  he  says, 
was  qp.ee  popular  in  the  United  States,' 
v. ! ■ : e it  was.  called  "aromatic  Bra- 


^r.'lian."  and  it  lost  Its  aroma  after 

Second  year. 


.Mr.  Walter  Blackburn  Harte  will  be 
th-=  editor  of  the  Lotus.  The  publishers 
make  this  proclamation:  “The  readers 
ot  the  Lotus  may  feel  assured  that  the 
intense  loyalty  which  the  author  of 
•Meditations  in  Motley’  feels  for  the 
literature  of  America  will  shine  none 
the  less  brilliantly  in  these  pages.” 
>Tow,  Mr.  Harte.  this  time,  stay  put. 
Papers  in  Hast  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  will 
please  copy. 


The  Chinese  along  the  Pacific  coast 
will  wonder  when  they  hear  of  the  pro- 
posed reception  to  Li  Hung  Chang  in 
New  York.  Even  the  Californians  in 
honor  of  the  Ambassador  may  refrain 
from  their  favorite  pastime  of  mur- 
derous persecution  while  he  is  in  this 
country. 
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For  us  the  roses  are  scarce  sweet 
And  scarcely  swift  the  (lying  feet 
Where  masque  to  masque  the  moments  call: 
All  has  been  ours  that  we  desired, 

And  now  we  are  a little  tired 
Of  the  eternal  carnival. 


Even  in  muggy  weather,  do  at  leas'  1 
one  deed  a day.  The  example  of  Nico-  | 
laus  Fortibraehins  should  be  remem- 
bered and  pondered  by  young  and  old.  1 
It  was  his  custom,  whether  the  sun  ' 
roasted,  or  the  icy  wind  throttled,  to  | 
go  along  the  highways,  attended  by  a i 
mute  bearing  a halter;  and  whenever  | 
he  saw  a person,  whose  face  or  bear-  j 
ing  displeased  him,  he  made  a sign 
to  the  faithful  servant,  who  immediately 
laid  hands  on  the  offender  and  let  him 
awing  by  the  neck  from  the  nearest  tree. 
And  when  they  met  no  one,  and  had 
no  opportunity  of  rigging  the  swing, 
Mr.  Fortibrachius  counted  that  day  lost. 

It  is  true,  he  lived  in  braver  times, 
when  energy  was  not  controlled  in  a 
measure  by  the  police.  Although  his 
example  may  not  today  be  followed 
closely,  it  should  still  serve  as  a stimu- 
lus and  an  inspiration. 


A few  days?  ago  we  asked  if  any  one 
of  our  readers  had  ever  heard  of  Mr. 
Lamar  Fontaine,  whom  a Memphis 
newspaper  characterized  as  one  of  the 
most  graceful  writers  in  the  poetical 
line  now  living.  W.  L.  W.  has  heard  of 
him,  and  he  describes  him  as  a man  of 
the  wildest  imagination.  Mr.  Fontaine, 
it  appears,  in  a battle  of  the  Civil  War, 
gave  a proof  of  his  marksmanship  in 
the  presence  of  General  Lee,  who 
timed  him  by  a stop  watch.  Sixty  men 
were  picked  off  in  sixty  minutes — or 
was  it  seconds?  But  W.  L.  W.  should 
remember  that  imagination,  indispen- 
sable to  the  great  poet,  is  inflamed 
mendacity.  Thus  we  have  sometimes 
wondered  why  Mr.  Eli  Perkins  or  Col- 
onel Thomas  Ochiltree  never  turned 
his  attention  to  epics,  odes,  or  triolets. 


When  a man  names  1. is  house  “Spe- 
renza  Villa,”  and  puts  up  a sign  calling 
attention  to  the  name,  he  evidently  has 
hope.  He  may  Tve  to  raise  the  mort- / 
Eage. 


And  tell  us,  oh  staid,  smug  citizen; 
you  shudder  at  tales  of  Oriental  cruel- 
ty or  incredible  murder  on  the  high 
seas;  you  are  respectably  conventional 
In  dress  and  opinions;  but  are  you 
not  at  times  inclined  in  the  fresh  morn- 
ing when  leaving  bed  to  gird  your  loins 
with  a crash  towel  and  run-a-muck 
on  sidewalk,  slashing  at  random  with 
hastily  caught  up  carving  knife  or 
razor?  Here’s  a man  with  irritating 
whiskers.  Here’s  a woman  with  a fat 
sntile,  chattering  on  the  corner.  Lo,  a 
young  fellow  with  curved  arms  and  a 
sash.  Three  victims,  and  you  are  not 
«t  the  end  of  the  block.  You  did  not 
even  know  their  names,  but  they  did 
not  tit  the  landscape  seen  through  your 
mood. 


Why  should  a Populist  be  ridiculed 
because  he  carries  his  “own  valise,”  oh  j 
neighbor?  Whose  valise  should  he 

carry  ? 


Nor  can  we  be  persuaded  to  join  in 
the  shout  of  derision  excited  by  the  fact  f 
that  these  politically  misguided,  delu-  ; 
ded,  ignorant,  unfortunate  and  danger-  j 
pus  men  delight  in  soft  hats  and  eschew 
neckties!  Surely  the  soft  hat  is  more 
picturesque  and  less  uncomfortable  than 
the  Derby,  and  in  hot  weather  the  neck- 
tie is  naught  but  a wet  rpg.  of  no  avail 
in  time  of  trouble.  This,  however,  is  a 
period  when  many  men  insist  t.hat  their 
clothes,  as  well  as  their  opiniont.  should 
be  in  the  fashion.  Few  dare  to  buy  hats 
to  please  themselves,  and  the  hat  maker 
does  not  choose  to  encourage  Individual- 
ity. If  a tailor  should  hear  a customer— 
we  believe  the  correct  word  now  is 
client— say  firmly.  ”1  don’t  like  the  pres- 
ent way  of  cutting  trousers;  please 
make  mine  loose  and,  in  fact,  baggy, 
without  a crease,”  his  face  would  be 
ashen-hued,  and  the  errand  boy  would 
hurry  to  the  nearest  apothecary  for 
digitalis. 


That  is  a singular  mental  nervous- 
ness which  induces  speculation  as  to 
what  a man  would  have  done  if  he  had 
lived  in  -another  country  or  in  another 
cenluiy.  Suppose,  for  instance,  Robert  ! 
Burns  had  been  brought  at  a tender 
age  to  the  Fnited  States,  if  this  sup- 
position gives  you  pleasure.  Do  you 
think  he  would  therefore  have  been  a 
total  abstainer,  and  for  this  reason  a 
poet  of  higher  imagination?  Or  would 
he  have  been  called  after  painful 
' ' issitudes  to  a chair  of  literature  at 
arvard?  Burns  was  Burns;  why  not 
tcept  him  as  such?  And  when  you  I 
re  tempted  to  read  complacent  moral-  j 
tzlngs  about  his  sins  of  omission  and  j 
commission,  remember  that  you  might  [ 
emnloy  your  tint?  more  profitably  by  I 
looking  over  the  essays  on  Burns  by  j 
Stevenson  and  Lang. 


What  Mr.  Charles  Whihley  said  of 
Poe  may  be  applied  in  part  to  Burns. 
"That  his  death  was  premature  is. 
alas,  Indisputable.  And  here,  again,  \ 
has  been  an  occasion  for  much  foolish- 
l ess.  * * « But  he  died  at  his  own 
time,  when  his  work  was  done.  * » » 
He  was  great,  not  on  account  of  his  I 
frailty,  which  Ihe  fool  sometimes  mis-  i 
takes  for  talent,  but  in  his  frailty’s 
Respite;  and  he  yields  not  in  good 
fortune  to  the  solemn  prig,  whose  sole 
congratulation  is  that  his  unremem- 
bered and  useless  life  trickles  out  re- 
spectably in  bed.” 


“There  is  one  great  trouble  with 
Bryan,”  said  Senator  Faulkner.  “He 
likes  to  talk,  and  in  my  opinion,  he 
talks  too  much.”  So  long  as  Mr.  Bryan 
has  no  chance  to  act,  we  can  stand  the 
talk. 
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And  there’s  your  Lords  and  Ladies. 

That  ride  in  Coach-and-six; 

That  nothing  drink  but  Claret  Wine 
And  talk  of  Politics. 


The  laurels  of  the  Boy  Orator  will  not 
let  Mr.  George  Fred  Williams  sleep.  He, 
too,  must  coin  the  sounding  phrase  or 
frame  the  gorgeous  canvas  of  compari- 
son. It  now  appears  that  a convention 
of  freemen  at  Chicago  “gave  birth  to  a 
lion  of  Ihe  prairie,  who  would  shake  his 
mane  before  the  hunter's  charge  with- 
out fear.”  We  confess  we  are  disap- 
pointed in  Mr.  Williams.  The  prairie 
knows  several  interesting  animals,  as 
the  buffalo,  the  gopher,  the  coyote,  but 
tin  lion  never  saw  the  prairie  except 
when  he  crossed  it  in  a cage.  Nor  is 
the  depicturement  of  Mr.  W.  Jennings 
Bryan  as  pursued  by  the  hunter  wholly 
fortunate.  We  thought  that  Mr. 
Bryan  was  to  do  the  aggressive,  attack- 
ing roaring.  In  fact,  this  comparison 
reminds  one  of  the  classic  fable  of  the 
mountain  in  labor  which  finally  brought 
forth  a mouse,  a ridiculous  mouse.  Mr. 
Williams  will  undoubtedly  improve  as 
the  campaign  progresses.  Mr.  Bryan 
tried  several  times  and  on  sundry 
occasions  to  mould  his  cross-and-crown- 
sentence  to  suit  him  before  he  was 
thoroughly  pleased. 


It  is  said  that  Mr.  "Williams  did  not 
hesitate  a moment  in  pronouncing  such 
difficult  words  as  "Heidlebach”  and 
“Eickleheimer.”  He  spoke  them  as 
though  he  were  a real  German,  as 
though  his  own  name  were  Wenigmann. 

And  yet  Mr.  Williams  is  the  friend  of 
the  bolting  editor.  “Do  not  talk  too 
harshly  of  the  editors,”  implored  Mr. 
Williams,  “the  majority  of  them  are 
heartily  with  us;”  and  then  he  told  a 
harrowing  tale  of  their  oppression  and 
torture  by  cruel  bank  ^Directors,  who  ' 
dictate  the  leaders  and  personally 
supervise  the  make-up.  Why  was  not 
Mr.  Williams  more  explicit?  Why  did 
he  not  tell,  for  instance,  of  the  wretched 
plight  of  the  editor  of  the  Springfield 
Republican,  who  is  imprisoned  in  the 
Massasoit,  in  a room  near  the  railway. 
His  only  food  is  waffles  pitched  to  him 
through  the  transom,  waffles  left  by 
snrfeited  gold  bugs  who  have  feasted 
noisily  below.  He  is  obliged  to  eat 
them  cold,  without  butter,  sirup  or  mo- 
lasses, while  armed  Directors  of  the 
Third  National  Bank  keep  watch  in  the 
corridor.  His  shrieks  rend  the  air  from 
Longmeadow  to  the  farm  houses  near 
Hockanum  Ferry;  from  the  grocery 
store  of  Indian  Orchard  to  the  paper 
mills  o£  Huntington. 


How  easy  the  task  of  the  future  his- 
torian! The  only  difficulty  of  the  Clar- 
endon or  the  Macaulay  of  1975  will  be 
the  choice  in  the  enormous  mass  of 
material.  Thus  in  order  to  bring  Mr. 
Bryan  to  life  and  make  him  contem- 
poraneously real,  will  he  describe  him 
as  standing  on  a table  in  Omaha  “high 
above  the  crowd,  like  a statue  upon  a j 
pedestal,  with  the  moon"  shining  full) 
upon. him  as  he  stretched  his  arm  out' 
for  one  brief  instant”?  Or  will  he  pre- 
fer to  revive  him  In  the  act  of  plunging 
a big  carving  knife  into  the  heart  of  ai 
forty-seven  pound  watermelon  as  he  sat  I 
in  his  dining  room  at  Lincoln  July  21? 
“ ‘Isn’t  he  graceful?’  remarked  his  wife, 
with  a smile.  ‘He  won't  let  me  cut.'  ' 
Plutarch  himself  had  not  such  a wealth! 
of  anecdote  at  his  disposal  when  he 
wrote  of  illustrious  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans. 


The  art  gallery  of  the  Hoffman  House 
is  no  more.  How  many  good  men  from 
country  towns  have  snatched  a fearful 
joy  by  examining  the  paintings,  looking 
over  the  shoulder  every  now  and  then, 
trembling  lest  they  might  be  se°n  there 
by  a neighbor! 


Your  flat  is  closed.  You  are  at  a 
summer  hotel,  or  you  have  rented  a 
cottage.  But  in  your  deserted  flat  a 
mighty  force  is  working  day  and  night  I 
to  surprise  you  when  you  return.  This 
mighty  force  is  the  gas  metre. 


There  are  times  when  the  promise  of 
punctuality  induces  immediately  de- 
spair. As  when  Jones,  asking  the  loan 
of  $5,  which  you  give  cheerfully,  de- 
lighted with  his  moderation,  adds,  “I’ll 
pay  this  back  next  Tuesday  at  exactly  ! 
2IJ  minutes  past  11.  You’ll  be  here,  of  j 
course.”  But  you  know  full  well  that 
the  vet y particularity  of  the  promise  I 
destroys  confidence,  and  that  Jones 
will  be  anywhere  at  the  hour  named 
except  in  your  office. 


Mr.  Jean  de  Reszke  has  undergone 
successfully  the  operation  of  an  inter- 
view in  London— for  in  spite  of  English 
sneers  against  American  journalism 
they  have  adopted  our  practice  of  inter- 
viewing, with  this  difference:  in  an 

English  interview  the  one  interviewed, 
and  not  the  reporter,  has  the  most  to 
say.  Mr.  de  Reszke  contributes  this 
document  to  the  never-adjourning  sym- 
posium discussing  stage  realism:  ''Ab- 
solute truth  is  impossible,  even  on  the 
diamatic  stage,  much  less  so  realism. 
Me  have  to  court  in  our  creations  aj 
special  kind  of  truth,  subject  to  theat- 
rical convention  in  the  matter  of  time, 
space  and  optics,  eliminating  certain 
traits,  exaggerating  others,  aiming  at 
an  immediate  communion  between  both 
sides  of  the  footlights,  and  inventing  a 
kind  of  compromise  between  absolute  I 
truth  and  a likelihood.  If  it  is  not  quite  • 
correct  to  say  ‘Le  vrai  est  faux  au 
theatre,  et  e'est  le  faux  qui  est  vrai,’ 
one  may  well  put  it  that  'll  n'y  a que 
le  vraisemblable  qui  soit  vrai  sur  la 
scene.’  And  then  the  aim  of  all  art  is 
more  the  ideal  and  the  beautiful  than 
the  true:  even  Zola’s  definition  of  art 
as  a corner  of  nature  seen  through  a 
temperament  corroborates  this  view, 
giving  full  scope  to  that  temperament  ' 
to  idealize  the  impressions  received  ac- 
cording to  an  entirely  subjective  mood.  I 
Of  course  an  interpreting  artist,  a j 
singer,  is  tied  more  than  any  other  ar- 
tist by  the  symmetry  and  rhythm  of 
the  effects  already  created  for  him  by 
another  mind;  but  this  manner  of  ser- 
vitude is  sometimes  a mighty  help,  and 
one  can  always  save  a more  difficult  ; 
situation  by  endeavoring  to  be  natural.”  ! 


^ 1) 
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What  is  it.  then,  between  us? 

What  is  the  count  of  the  scores  or  hundreds 
of  years  between  us? 

Whatever  it  is,  it  avails  not — distance  avails 
not,  and  place  avails  not. 


A — “Why  doesn’t  young  de  Booze  go 
into  business?”  B — "Who  would  take 
him  into  partnership?”  A — "There.'s  a 
firm  in  Sudbury  Street  would  be  glad  to 
have  him.  It  advertises  'Hoisting  a 
specialty.’  ” 

Mrs.  Helen  M.  Cougar  denounced  the 
gold  bugs,  the  English,  Wall  Street, 
the  Republican  Party,  Maj.  McKinley 
and  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  in 
one  all-embracing,  withering,  blasting 
and  corroding-  curse.  Denouncing  is 
Mrs.  Cougar's  niftier— as  they  say  in 
Canada.  As  a denouncer,  she  has  few 
equals. 

But  is  Mrs.  Gougar  sure  that  there 
was  wild  and  abnormal  drunkenness  at 
Belshazzar’s  feast,  which  she  likens 
unto  the  St.  Louis  Convention?  No 
reference  is  made  to  intoxication  in  the 
famous  chapter  in  Daniel.  Belshazzar 
drank  wine  before  the  thousand,  and 
then  the  King  and  his  Princes,  his 
wives  a^id  his  concubines  drank  in 
golden  vessels  and  praised  their  gods. 
Diodorus  Siculus  says  that  every  one 
drank  according  lo  his  age,  and  Hero- 
dotus declares  that  She  "city  fell  on  a 
night  when  there  happened  to  he  a 
festival  and  dancing.  An  inspection  of 
the  sacred  text  shows  that  Belshazzar 
was  sober  enough  to  make  a long 
si  eech  to  Daniel  and  reward  him  for 
his  services  as  interpreter  of  the  vision. 
The  allusions  in  the  51st  chaper  of  Jere- 
miah. although  quoted  approvingly  by 
Dom  Calmet.  are  too  remote.  Belshaz- 
zar may  have  been  prettily  heated  with 
wine,  but  his  legs  titubated  from  fear, 
not  from  alcoholic  excess.  Mrs.  Gou- 
gar shold  drink  deeper  draughts  of  the 
Pierian  spring. 

It  seems  that  in  the  performance  of 
”1]  Trovatore"  at  the  Castle  Square. 
Thursday  night,  the  effect  of  the  anvil 
chorus  was  enhanced  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  “dazzling  electric  sparks.”  Even 
Patrick  Sarsfield  Gilmore  in  the  high- 
est vault  of  ambition  never  dreamed  . 
of  such  sensationalism.  Neither  the  | 
music  nor  the  scene  gains  by  this  at-  | 
tempt  at  realism.  Possibly  the  "elec-  i 
tricjil  artist”  thinks  it  a shame  not  to  1 


good  t hfttV  when  if” is  halidy  in'll 

the  house.  Because  brandy  is  In  the  ; 
closet  for  the  emergency  of  a midsum-  ( 
mer  night's  dream,  should  it  therefore  ] 
he  taken  at  all  hours  or  offered  to  the 
milkman  and  the  letter  carrier? 

A contemporary  bases  “the  literary  I 
prestige  of  Boston”  on  a publishing 
house  that  still  deals  in  the  works  of  j 
men  who  once  made  Cambridge,  Con-  , 
corn,  Amesburv,  Hartford  and  Boston  I 
famous. 

The  address  of  the  deputation  from 
Manchester,  England,  which  waited  on 
Colonel  Walker,  declared  that  if  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  worked 
together  for  peace,  they  would  not  go 
to  war.  This  address  must  have  been 
composed  and  written  out  in  a fine, 
large  hand  by  a lineal  descendant  of 
the  late  Captain  Jack  Bunsby.  But 
Colonel  Walker  rose  to  the  occasion. 


The  Populists  in  convention  are  crit- 
ical so  far  as  music  is  concerned, 
and  although  some  of  them  take 
off  boots  and  loosen  suspenders 
that  they  may  be  more  suscep- 
tible to  the  musical  fluid,  they  would 
undoubtedly  compare  favorably  as  a 
body  with  a Symphony  audience  in 
Music  Hail.  The  other  day  a gentle- 
man from  Texas— or  was  he  from  Mas- 
sicks,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona?— com- 
plained bitterly  of  “the  devilish  bat 
bands”;  but  Mr.  Clarena  E.  Comle;  | 
of  Oklahoma,  a small  baritone  “with  . j 
magnificent  voice”  was  applauded 
"despite  his  deprecating  gestures,”  am  1 
Miss  Pennington,  "the  sweet  campaign' 
singer  of  Arkansas,”  was  cheered  ttj' 
the  echo  for  singing  "in  a pleasant  so| 
prano”  this  unpleasant  parody; 

"Yankee  Doodle,  get  your  gun, 

Shoot  the  gold  bugs  every  one, 

, Yankee  Doodle  Dandy." 

Shall  we  not  hear  these  singers  in 
Boston  before  the  campaign  is  over? 
They  might  be  persuaded  to  appear  I 
with  Mr.  George  Fred  Williams  in  sil-  j 
very  solos,  duets  and  trios  at  the  open-  j 
ing  Symphony  concert  in  October. 


The  American  chess-players  at  Nu- 
remburg  should  remember  that  while 
the  beer  and  the  sausages  of  that  vener- 
able town  are  for  the  moment  delecta- 
ble to  the  palate,  yet  do  they  smear 
and  clog  the  wheels  of  thought.  Mr. 
Showalter  especially  should  stick  to  the 
milk  of  the  Blue  Grass  region,  on  which 
he  was  reared.  We  hope  that  he  dis- 
played statesmanlike  precaution  by  in- 
cluding at  least  one  demijohn  in  his 
baggage  Let  him  abstain  from  wor- 
shiping strange  gods  in  a distant  land. 


Better  even  than  the  wine  of  Ken- 
tucky for  chess-players  is  the  favorite  j 
summer  drink  of  Johr.  Phoenix.  We  S 
published  the  receipt  last  year,  hut  f 
human  meniury  is  weak  and  fugitive, 
while  the  merits  of  this  admirable  seda- 
t’ve  are- fixed  and  eternal.  Three  parts 
of  water  gruel  and  two  of  root-beer. 
Thicken  with  a little  soft  squash  and 
strain  through  a cane-bottomed  chair. 
It  might  be  well  for  the  Ancients  to 
drink  this  regularly  for  a fortnight  or 
so  after  their  triumphant  return. 


Mr.  Brara  may  or  may  not  have  mur- 
dered three  persons;  but  his  disserta- 
tion on  money  should  not  be  held  as 
evidence  against  him.  “It  doesn’t  make  I 
any  difference  in  the  United  States,”  | 
said  the  mate,  "where  you  get  your 
money.  That  isn’t  the  point.  They  I 
don't  ask  how  you  got  it.  They  only- 
care  how  much  you’ve  got.”  Thus  did 
the  mate  reveal  himself  as  a close 
and  accurate  observer  of  fashionable 
American  life.  His  statement,  how- 
ever, should  not  have  been  confined  to 
the  United  States;  it  is  of  world-wide  I 
application. 

“Mr.  Frederic  G.  Gleason  of  Chicago 
is  at  work  on  three  operas.”  Insatiate 
Gleason;  Will  not  ope  suffice? 

ABOUT  'MUSIC,  i 


A Subject  Fit  for  Summer 
Consideration. 


How  Audiences  Might  Be  Fav= 
ored  Next  Season. 


( Notes  and  Comments  on  Players, 
Singers  and  Pieces. 


The  singers  and  the  players,  male  and 
female  after  their  kind,  the  conductors 
and  the  non-conductors,  the  composers 
and  the  decomposers,  the  arrangers  and 
the  disarrangers,  are  now  well  scat- 
tered, seeking  health  that  they  may 
renew  their  attacks  upon  the  public 
next  season  without  physical  detriment 
to  themselves. 

The  last  I heard — indirectly — about 
Mr.  Lang  was  that  he  was  rc-elected 
conductor  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  on 
or  about  July  1,  and  that  he  is  liv-^ 


I in  pleasant  retirement  on  a farm,  j 
J is  even  now  this  very  Sunday  por- 
I over  the  hints  to  conductors  pub- 
led  at  the  back  of  Berlioz  on  tnstru- 
ntation.  I hope  he  also  took  with 
fn  the  treatises  on  the  art  of  conduct- 
or by  Deldevez,  Wagner  and  Wein- 
Irtner.  Art  is  long  and  time  Is  lleet- 
lg;  and  there's  much  to  learn  in  this 
lorld ! 

[Mr.  Paur  is  fishing  by  some  pond  in 
!i>w  Hampshire.  His  family  is  with 
i n.  Indeed,  I hear  he  went  to  the 
t^ods  chiefly  on  account  of  the  health 
Mrs.  Paur,  whose  lungs  arc'  not  fa- 


! 


ed  by  the  ellmato  of  Boston. 


tlv 


'>r.  MacDowell  is  in  Peterboro,  N.  H. 
<it  I forget.  He,  alas,  is  no  longer  a 
„(tonlan,  and  this  city  is  not  able  to 
' st  that  one  of  the  greatest  of  living 
'‘posers  is  a citizen.  His  friend, 
i < Templeton  Strong,  is  also  within 
tc  sight  of  Monadnock.  Why  does 
Mr.  Paur  let  the  orchestra  play 
ng's  "Sintram"  symphony?  He  has 
• : it,  even  if  he  did  not  take  the 
U ble  to  read  it;  for  he  had  the  score 
,,jj1s  house. 

. Chadwick  is  at  West  Chop.  (The 
1 le  of  this  place  sounds  like  a res- 
IC ant  order.)  Mr.  Barnet  tells  me 
l.i  Mr.  Chadwick  has  abandoned  the 
,,,  01  composing  music  for  the  libretto 
' Aucassln  and  Nicolette."  Enna's 
wa  of  the  same  title,  brought  out  at 
binhagen  last  season,  was  eminently 
blissful  and  it  will  be  produced  at 
In  in  the  fall. 


ere  are  pianists  anr|  singers  'who 
pride  themselves  on  the  performance 
of  one  particular  work,  concerto,  son- 
ata, or  arrangement,  interesting  or  dull; 
they  thus  remind  me  of  Milt  G.  Barlow, 
a play  actor,  famous  throughout  the 
United  States  for  “his  great  Imperson- 
ation of  an  aged  contraband.”  You 
might  Implore  Mr.  Barlow  to  appear  in 
light  comedy  or  as  Hamlet.  The  Aged 
Contraband  stood  in  his  way.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  thjs  Aged  Contraband, 
with  his  "I'm  coming,  I'm  coming,” 
was  no  more  like  a household  Southern 
servant  than  a Hubbard  squash  Is  like 
a Georgia  watermelon.  And  so  the 
pianist  with  one  great  piece  often  plays 
it  badly,  probably  because  he  has 
played  it  so  many  times  and  Is  no 
longer  able  to  hear  himself  when  his 
hands  are  on  the  keyboard. 

As  for  the  singer  with  her  one  crack 
song,  the  type  is  eternal,  though  the 
piece  submits  to  fashion.  In  the 
sixties  It  u'as  “Robert,  Robert,  tol  que 
j'aime."  then  “Waiting.”  or  the  air 
from  "Linda.” 


Robin  et 
pro- 


Is  it  not  time  that  even  in  conserva- 
tive, fetishistic  Boston,  there  should  be 
catholicity  in  programs?  Must  every 
pianist  and  singer  follow  the  injurious 
example  of  the  venerable  Handel  and 
Hayden? 

Must  there  be  a “Messiah”  in  con- 
cert as  well  as  in  oratorio,  through 
which  alone  an  audience  can  be  saved'' 


notes  and  comments. 

They  say  Mr.  Max  Bendix  will  not  be 


U. hough  singers  and  players  may  re- 
tell sensibly  to  get  as  close  to  Nature  concert  master  of  the  Thomas  Orches- 
I tey  can  for  two  months  and  forget  tra- 

tice  and  technique,  yet  they  can-  A statue  to  Tartini  will  be  raised  at 
mlrive  out  utterly  the  thought  of  fu-  his  birthplace,  Pirano.  Aug.  2 
Concerts.  When  they  meditate  thus  The 

t Vfhe  work  of  nex  season,  will  they  Mr  Adolph  RosenbecUer  is  conductor 
Wi  ons  c er  advisabnity  arrang-1  0f  the  Chicago.  Festival  Orchestra. 

fresher  and  less  ambitious  ,pro-  Nicolas  Daneau  has  been  appointed 
uHs?  Oh  ye  singers,  there  are  other  director  of  the  Tournai  music  school, 
lblmakers  in  the  world  than  Schubert  Mrs.  Senger— Bettaque  has  been  re-en- 
fj^Schumann,  and  when  you  grant  gaged  for  five  years  at  the  Munich 
L„why  do  you  rush  to  the  other  ex-  °^ya'  T „ 

and  sl"S  constantly  the  same  old  ,Y™f  J?f1sl|iv|hacyoncaerSa ^ro^an 
mliar  songs  of  ,certaln  local  com-/ cities. 

I ils.  Take  Mr.  Eliot  Hubbard,  for  in-  Mrs.  Thomas  Edwards  of  Boston  is 
,qie;  an  agreeable  young  man  and  studying  singing  with  Delli  Sedie  in 
.mest  lover  of  music  when  he  was  Paris, 
j L'itone;  equally  agreeable  and  hon-l  David  Bispham  will  sing  in  this 
ilhince  he  has  been  a tenor,  if  Mr.  country  next  season  in  concert  and 

illvard’s  name  is  mentioned,  what  °P‘;ra- 

..  . . ,.  . . ’ ..  , Carvalho  s management  of  the  OpSra- 

ir,’ht  anses  immediately  with  it.j  Comlque  has  been  extended  until  Dec. 
i ng  side  by  side  in  the  distracted  31,  1901. 

f °‘?  Why,  the  thought  of  the  song  Rosenthal  will  play  in  this  country  the 
Jouive  and  the  World  Is  Mine.”  You  i concerto  written  expressly  for  him  by 
(;l»t  Imagine  Mr.  Hubbard  singing  Ludwig  Schytte. 

here  or  at  any  time  without  the  Joseph  Wichner  of  Krews  is  making  a 

collection  of  verses  sung  by  the  old 
night  watchman. 

, ....  - . , They  say  in  Germany  that  Teresa 

j sings  it  in  church,  by  the  fireside,  Carreno  may  not  visit  the  United 
I .ie  open  tomb.  Far  be  it  from  me  (States  this  season. 


j Tition  of  Mr.  Clayton  Johns’s  im- 
D'al  melody.  I’ve  no  doubt  Mr.  Hub- 


f lispute  the  surpassing  merit  of  the 
fwticular  song;  but,  my  dear  Mr.  Hub- 
Pr: d,  there  are  others— even  by  Johns,  if 
Ru  must  continually  sing  his  songs  and 
j.us  his  praise.  I call  Mr.  Hubbard  by 
me  because  he  is  tractable  as  well  as 
.elligent.  He  is  a reasonable  and  rea- 
ttriing  creature. 

And  oh  ye  piano  players,  remember 
,at  Chopin's  genius  is  ndt  confined  to 
ie  waltz,  two  nocturnes,  two  studies 
id  the  Berceuse.  Unless  you  are  a 
rreat  pianist  nobody  except  the  mem- 
ers  of  your  family  cares  tO'  hear  your 
•ersion  of  the  Waldstein  sonata,  and 
len  to  one  you  bore  them  by  It.  The 
/oncert  public  has  no  interest  in  the 
/act  that  your  proficiency  allows  you 
walk  through  the  piece  without 
tumbling.  Choose  something  that  is 
asily  within  your  power,  and  will  at 
the  same  time  give  pleasure  to  those 
rho  do  not  concern  themselves  with 
our  private  study,  its  disappointments 
,nd  its  triumphs. 

If  the  programs  of  local  pianists  were 
ollated  and  compared  from  season  to 
eason,  hideous  similarity  would  be  re- 
ealed.  Naturally,  a teacher  that  plods 
a routine,  like  a horse  in  a brickyard, 
Ives  from  month  to  month  and  from 
ear  to  year  the  same  pieces.  He 
qaches  as  he  was  taught.  I do  not 
jiean  to  say  all  teachers  are  such  ma- 
hiries.  But  there  are  too  many  who, 
ke  the  Eastern  deity  engaged  in 
mphalic  contemplation,  do  not  look 
;bout  them  for  new  thoughts  of  play- 
rs  and  new  works  of  composers.  They 
ill  hear  Joseffy  or  MacDowell  and 
ay:  “A  very  enjoyable  concert,”  or, 

I didn't  care  much  for  his  playing,” 
nd  thev  will  go  back  to  their  own  task 
ithout  serious  thought  of  that  which 
i new  in  technique  as  a means  of 
reer  and  more  romantic  interpretation 
jf  that  which  should  move  or  soothe  or 
brill  or  startle. 

As  for  new  pieces.  “Have  we  not 
eethoven?  Is  there  not  Chopin?  Is 
lere  not  Schumann?”  So  spake  the 
imous  leper  of  his  country’s  rivers, 
he  first  impulse  of  the  orthodox  piano 
>acher  or  pianist,  or  singer  of  Boston 
t hearing  the  name  of  a comparatively 
nknown  Russian,  Scandinavian, 
'rench,  Italian  composer,  is  to  exclaim 
A stranger!  Throw  a brick  at  him.” 
How  many  pianists  in  this  town 
?ally  know  the  pieces  by  Stcherbat- 
leff  or  Moussorgsky?  Nine  singers  out 
f ten  know  Rubinstein's  "Asra.”  How 
any  know  Stcherbatcheff’s  music  to 
le  same  words?  Believe  me,  the  latter 
by  far  the  more  romantic,  Heinesque 
bttln 


Gregorowitsch,  the  Russian  violinist, 
will  give  40  concerts  in  the  United 
States  next  season. 

Guilmant  has  praised  highly  two  com- 
positions for  organ  (op.  25  and  31)  by 
G.  Matthison-Hansen. 

Hans  Zipperle,  one  of  the  best  known 
musicians  in  the  Tyrol,  died  recently 
at  Bozen,  65  years  old. 

They  wish  a trumpeter  for  the  Stadt- 
isches  orchestra  at  Cologne,  and  they 
pay  for  the  position  $375  a year. 

Martucci  has  been  decorated  by  the 
King  of  Italy  with  the  Commander’s 
Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Crown. 

The  Gazetta  musicale  of  Milan  com- 
plains that  the  Italian  Government 
and  Parliament  arc  “agin  art.” 

An  unbublished  mass  and  an  orches- 
tral piece  by  Zefferino  Longhetti  made  a 
good  impression  at  Varello-Sesia. 

Dippel,  who  has  sung  in  Boston  and 
now  lives  in  Vienna,  delighted  opera 
goers  lately  in  Cassel  by  his  Faust. 

Wittekopf,  a bass,  and  Demuth.  a 
baritone,  of  the  Leipsic  Opera,  have 
joined  Pollini’s  company  at  Hamburg. 

There  is  little  opera  given  at  Naples, 
but  the  theatres  and  innumerable 
cafgs-chantants  are  given  over  to  songs. 

Two  little  manuscripts  of  Beethoven, 
an  air  with  variations  and  the  sketch 
of  a quartet  brought  $200  in  London 
recently. 

Sousa  received  the  most  votes  at  a 
beauty  contest  at  Manhattan  Beach. 

They  say  Mr.  Edward  E.  Rice  was  dis- 
gruntled. 

The  young  ’cellist  Elsa  Ruegger,  who 
took  the  first  prize  at  the  Brussels 
Conservatory,  gave  concerts  in  Berlin 
last  winter. 

A new  opera  in  three  acts,  “The  Poet 
and  the  World,”  by  Waldemar  de 
Baussern,  will  be  produced  at  Weimar 
early  next  season. 

A young  tenor  named  Gautier,  pupil 

of  Bax,  made  his  d£but  successfully  at  . HHH  ^ all 

the  Paris  Opera  July  3 as  Sigurd.  He  is  ne  no  fusion,”  says  Mr.  Tito,  "but  only 


Adnm  do  la  Halle's  "Jcu  d 
Marlon"  (13th  century),  will  b. 
duoed  at  the  Op£ra-Comlque  next 
son  according  to  the  version  of  Jules 
Tlersot. 

At  Stuttgart  last  season  there  wore 
123  operalie  and  131  dramatic  perform- 
ances at  tlie  Court  theatre.  63  differ- 
ent operas  were  given;  7 were  novelties; 
8 were  revivals. 

An  Englishman  named  Clinton  has 
Invented  a clarinet. which,  by  a peculiar 
combination  of  reeds  makes  the  .shift- 
ing between  the  A and  B flat  instru- 
ments unnecessary. 

Giovanni  Franchi,  for  18  years  mana- 
ger of  Adelina  Patti,  died  lately  at 
Milan,  in  his  75th  year.  He  left  no  prop- 
erty to  speak  of.  Patti  still  has  her 
lowly  thatched  cottage  in  Wales. 

| Otto  Lessmann  claims  that  the  artis- 
tic gain  of  a sunken  orchestra  in  Rer- 
un and  other  German  cities  Is  doubtful, 
chiefly  because  architects  carry  out  only 
in  part  the  directions  of  Wagner. 

The  Jury  in  the  competition  Instituted 
by  the  city  of  Paris,  has  awarded  the 
prize  to  Luclen  Lambert,  composer  of 
a score  entitled  "Le  Spahl.”  the  libretto 
of  which  is  founded  on  a novel  by  Loti. 

Gemma  Bcllincioni,  the  dramatic 
soprano,  will  build  a funeral  chapel  on 
a lot  in  Montenero,  where  she  will  be 
buried— as  late  as  possible,  adds  the 
M<?nestrel.  The  chapel  will  contain  a 
statue  personifying  lyric,  art. 

The  Wagner  Museum,  in  the  villa  for- 
merly belonging  to  Fritz  Reuter  at 
Eisenach  is  open  to  the  public.  The 
library,  Wagner's  works,  literary  and 
musical,  are  in  the  second  story.  Busts 
statues,  medals  and  pictures  are  on  the 
first. 

In  Berlin  they  must  be  accustomed  to 
stiff  programs  at  organ  concerts.  Dr 
Reimann  played  lately  at  the  Mem- 
orial Church  a concerto  arranged  by 
J.  S.  Bach  from  A'ivaldi,  a concerto  of 
Friedemann  Bach  and  a concerto  of 
Handel. 

Alfred  Oberlander,  a tenor  from 
Carlsruhe,  pleased  the  Berliners  in  the 
parts  of  Tristan,  Walther,  Loge,  Sieg- 
fried. So  did  Miss  Wiborg  from  Stutt- 
gart, who  was  praised  for  the  original- 
ity and  the  poetic  feeling  of  her  Imper- 
sonations. v 

inArtnlPrurk3  t5le>^h,ad  lateIy  a fine  row 
in  the  Circo  de  Colon  theatre.  A new 
opera  In  „ acts,  "La  gran  Feria”  was 
produced,  which  did  not  please  The 
claque  was  bound  to  do  its  duty.  There 
were  shouts  of  praise  and  scorn  and 
angry  scenes,  so  that  the  curtain  was 
lowered. 

Mascagni  is  at  work  on  a new  opera 
which  will  be  in  two  acts  and  a pro- 
logue. The  title  is  "La  Giapponese.” 

J The  opera  will  be  Japanese  and  fan- 
tastic, and  it  will  be  produced  at  the 
Scala  next  spring.  Mascagni,  they  say 
j is  preparing  a book  of  poems  for  publi- 
cation. 

Telephoning  music  from  the  Munich 
j Opera  House  to  the  Nuremburg  Expo- 
sition brought  these  conclusions:  In- 

strumental music  gave  only  a veiled 
resonance,  and  the  brass  was  hardly 
I audible.  Voices  were  distinct  only  in 
forte,  and  sopranos  were  heard  better 
than  tenors. 

Anton  Bruckner,  they  say,  has  nearly 
finished  his  9th  symphony,  which  will 
be  dedicated  to  God.  Bruckner,  who  is 
nearly  72  years  old,  is  a religious  fanat- 
ic, such  as  is  seldom  met  with  in 
| Vv’?.st,eJ'n  lands;  on  entering  a church  he 
; will  throw  himself  on  his  face  on  the 

Moslem  ,,and  Carry  on  eclual  to  any 

The  orchestra  at  Bayreuth  is  thus 
made  up:  33  violins,  12  violas  13 

„cne'Io|?  8,'?0.ub*e  basses,  5 flutes,  6 oboes 
and  English  horns,  4 clarinets.  1 bass 
clarinet,  4 bassoons,  1 double  bassoon 
8 horns,  4 tenor  and  bass  ''tuben”  4 
trumpets  1 bass  trumpet,  5 trombones 
l contrabass  trombone,  1 contrabass 
tuba,  7 harps,  3 pairs  of  kettle  drums 
The  members,  121  in  all,  come  from  all 
over  the  world:  Boston  and  Christi- 

ania,Liverpool  and  Moscow,  Paris  and 
Budapest,  etc. 

These  works  were  produced  at  the 
■^rai'2n-fort  opera  house  between  July 
28,  189a,  and  June  30,  1896:  "Die  Karls- 
chuierin,”  "Silvano,”  "Festa  e Ma  rina," 
Lvangelimar.n,”  “Das  Irrlicht,”  “Rfi- 
bezuhl  ’ (ballet),  “Die  Sieben  Ra- 
ben,  Falstaff,”  “Geigenmacher  von 
Cremona,  ’ “Moderne  Oper,”  "Trisch- 
ke,”  "Muiler  von  Sanssouei,”  "Lili- 
xsee,”  "Enoch  Arden,"  "Das  Modell  " 
?herc  were  these  revivals:  "Part  du 
Diable,  "Zar  und  Zlmmermann,”  "Jo- 
jseph,"  "La  Dame  Blanche.” 

Mr.  Tito  Ricordl  was  lately  in  Lon- 
don, and,  interviewed  on  the  subject  of 
the  alleged  fusion  of  his  house  with 
that  of  Mr.  Sonzogno’s,  explained  that 
there  is  no  truth  in  the  report.  A trans- 
action simply  took  place  as  regards  cer- 
tain infringements  of  the  Ricordi  copy- 
rights by  Mr  Sonzogno;  the  latter  had 
lost  all  his  lawsuits  concerning  those 
infringements,  and  to  avoid  further 
trouble  proposed  to  settle  things  bv 
paying  a considerable  sum  down.  This 
was  the  first  time  the  two  potentates 
either  met  or  spoke  to  one  another,  and 
■ u'  .Rlc°rjll.  who  is  not  easily  aston- 
ished. said  he  was  nonplussed  bv  the 
serene  calm  which  Mr.  Sonzogno  dis- 
played throughout  this  important  and 
heavily  chinking  interview.  "There  can 
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when  all  Is  said,  no- 
'ond  that  definition 
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nice  at  the  service  of 
technique.  With  these 
enchanting,  the  other 


amazing,  there  Is  barely  time  left  to 
observe  single  traits  or  special  merits; 
and  still  there  is  so  much  that  is 
pi  iceiess  in  details  iirat  one  would  fain 
linger  to  point  out  here  a turn  sung  as 
beautifully  as  If  it  were  an  Integra" 
part  of  tlie  melody,  there  an  effect  of 
mezza  voce,  so  sweet  and  crystalline 
09  t0  oo  without  comparison;  then* 

1 Jfffaln  Ic  the  shake  on  the  high  T*  fiat 
and  c famous  for  its  crescendo  beyond 
i coord;  and  then  there  arc  the  finished 
’e!  ’c  ard  «raae  of  phrasing, 

und  the  absolutely  impertinent  spon- 
taneity of  that  goddess-like  voice.  No 
other  singer,  not  even  Patti  In  her 
^i,(“iy'\„had  ,h0  Kift  of  this  spon-, 
tanelty,  tnat  immediate  command 
over  the  most  exacting  Intervals,  that  ' 
purity  ot  intonation,  and  tills  golden 
ripple  of  liquid  music  In  her  voice 
Specify  special  points  of  each  perform- 
ance? Cui  bono?  It  was  ail  uniformly 
iovoiy.  exasperatingly  perfect.  Some 
vvill  have  it  Mine.  Melba  lacks  fire  and 
feeling;  I am  not  so  sure,  of  that,  but 
were  the  case  even  such,  and  wore  the 
incomparable  Nellie  to  lose  one  particle 
of  her  actual  gifts  in  order  to  acquire 
those  others,  It  were  better  she  re- 
mained as  she  is.  Is  not  snow  more 
beautiful  to  look  at  than  a furnace  or  ' 
a blazing  sun?  But  Mmo.  Melba  lacks 
neither  tire  nor  feeling.*  The  love  duets 
of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  the  third  act  of 
Rigoletto'  and  the  'mad  scene’  in 
Rucia  tell  another  tale. 

Mr.  J.  F.  R unci  man  thus  speaks  in  a 
long  rhapsody  of  praise  inspired  by  a 
performance  of  “Tristan”  in  London: 
there  never  was  music  poured  at  so 
white  a heat;  it  is  music  written  in 
tne  most  modern,  most  pungent  and 
raciest  vernacular,  with  utter  impa- 
tience  of  style,  of  writing  merely  in  an 
approved  manner.  It  is  beyond  criti- 
cism. It  Is  possible  to  love  it  as  I do' 
it  is  possible  to  hate  it  as  Nietzsche 
does;  but  in  the  year  1896  the  impossi- 
ble thing  Is  to  appreciate  it  sufficiently 
to  wish  to  criticise  it  and  vet  preserve 
one's  critical  judgment  with  steadiness 
enough  to  do  it.  * * * Such  a mira- 
cle of  art  deserves  a miraculous  inter- 
pretation. and  so  far  as  two  of  the 
characters  are  concerned  it  got  it  on 
hriday  week  and  last  Tuesday.  That 
Bispham’s  Kurvenal  was  beyond  all 
praise,  almost  goes  without  saying  It 
was  nearly  that  when  he  last  sang  It 
and  now  it  Is  Immeasurably  better' 
Formerly  it  was  ruggedly  tender  and 
alive:  he  gave  us  the  faithful  dumb 
animal  with  admirable  verisimilitude. 

To  that  he  has  now  added  a last  polish 
to  the  perfect  beauty  of  his  execution; 
and  both  in  the  singing  and  in  acting 
he  is  the  only  Kurvenal  to  be  thought 
of.  To  realize  how  far  a real  artist  is 
from  the  crowd  of  Italian  top  F bari- 
tones, think  of  , or  even  of  

doing  the  part!  But  even  Bispham  was 
nearly  pressed  into  the  background 
by  Jean  de  Reszke.  whose  Tristan  I 
declare  to  be  the  greatest  piece  of  op- 
eratic interpretation  ever  witnessed  at 
Covent  Garden,  or  (1  dare  sav)  in  Eu- 
rope. He  acted  finely  in  his  way.  even 
if  that  way  is  a little  mechanical  and 
consists  too  largely  of  the  pump-handle 
movement  of  the  arm.  And  in  the  last 
act  there  was  little  of  this  to  complain 
of,  while  his  singing,  together  with  the 
infinitely  pathetic  scene  on  the  stage, 
produced  a result  almost  too  over: 
whelming  for  mere  human  nerves  to 
stand.  Albani's  Isolda  was  intensely 
silly  and  Italian-operatic,  and  made 
one  wonder  if  this  lady  knew  how  she 
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looked  and  how  her  singing  sounded 
when  it  could  be  heard  at  all." 

7 Z 7 

To  order  dinner  well  is  a matter  of  in- 
| mention  and  combination.  It  involves  nov- 
elty, simplicity  and  taste;  whereas,  in  tlie 
senerallty  of  dinners  there  is  no  character 
out  that  of  dull  'routine,  according  to  tlie 
season. 


The  question,  after  all,  is  not  “What 
did  the  Queen  think  of  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough?"  The  question  is,  "What 
did  the  Duchess  think  of  the  Queen?” 
Did  Victoria  answer  fully  the  descrip- 
tions? 


very  short  and  very  fiery. 

The  monument  to  Karl  Loewe.  to  be 
dedicated  at  his  birthplace.  Lobejiin.  on 
the  centennial  Nov.  30.  is  to  be  modelled 
by  Dr.  Schaper  of  Berlin. 

Mr.  Robert  A.  Barnet  is  already  at 
work  on  a new  piece  for  the  Cadets. 
Nursery  rhymes  will  be  used,  as  in 
"Jack  and  the  Beanstalk.” 

Adolph  Wllhelm.i,  son  of  the  famous 
fiddler  and  a pupil  of  Hans  Sitt,  is  one 
of  the  first  violins  in  Winderstein's 
Concert  Orchestra  at  Leipsic. 

Dresden  at  last  has  a fine  concert 
hall,  built  after  the  model  of  the  Leip- 
sic Gewandhaus.  It  will  accommodate 
1400  and  is  in  the  Zinzendorf  Street. 

Mr.  Guili.  Coutre,  admirable  musician 
and  well-known  teacher  and  conductor 
at  Montreal,  talks  of  making  Boston  his 
home.  He  will  be  very  welcome  here. 

The  City  Government  of  Madrid  has 
decreed  that  all  dramatic  performances 
must  be  over  by  12.30  A.  M.  They  had 
been'  prolonged  before  this  decree  till 
2 A.  M. 


a sale;  and  the  time  for  this  has  no‘t  i 
come  yet!” 

Our  friend  Tamagno  writes  to  say 
that  he  intends  to  settle  In  the  Argen-  I 

tine  Republic  for  good,  but  in  a new 
capacity  of  farmer!  We  know  not  what 
the  famous  tenor  knows  of  crops  or 
vegetables— though  there  are  singers 
who  can  tell  a caobage  or  a boiled  pota- 
to at  a great  distance:  say,  from  the 
back  of  any  stage  to  the  top  gallery— 
but  he  seemg  most  enthusiastic  about 
the  land,  the  people,  the  Government, 
and  even  about  the  sporadic  revolu- 
tions of  the  place.  He  promises  a fare- 
well visit  to  all  his  European  friends. 
In  spite  of  all  this,  we  hesitate  to  be- 
lieve the  news;  firstly,  because  a couple 
of  Argentine  ventures  have  cost  Ta- 
magno already  quite  a fortune,  and 
secondly  because  the  letter,  though 
posted  in  May,  bears  the  date  of  April! 
Sporting  and  Dramatic  News. 

M.  de  Nevers  again  sounds  the  praises 
of  Melba,  and  pulls  all  the  stops  of  his 
organ  of  eulogy;  "However  one  might 
trv  to  analvze  Mme.  Melba’s  art.  in  de- 


Poor  Biscaccianti ! There  was  a time 
when  she  was  the  toast  of  the  town. 
We  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  her  in 
| Rome  in  1883.  She  was  then  about  6U 
years  old,  but  her  wit  was  keen,  her 
| vivacity  unabated,  and  one  could  read- 
| ily  believe  the  tales  told  of  her  auda- 
cious, dazzling  youth.  As  long  as  Mr. 
George  P.  Marsh  lived  in  Rome,  Min- 
ister to  Italy,  Biscaccianti  knew  not 
■want,  for  he  was  a discreet  and  gener- 
ous friend  to  her,  as  was  Grace  Green- 
wood, whose  daughter  studied  for  the 
operatic  stage.  The  singer  in  ’83  asked 
many  questions  about  Boston.  The  news 
of  the  death  of  the  play  actor,  Charles 
Thorne,  was  a severe  blow  to  her;  for 
they  had  seen  mad  days  and  nights  in 
San  Francisco,  ■tfhen  Californian  audi- 
ences were  easily  enthusiastic  and  bar- 
baricaliy  lavish  with  gifts.  At  the  age 
of  60  she  looked  surprisingly  young,  and, 
unfortunately  for  her,  maturity  had 
riot  brought  with  it  the  compensating 
mastery  over  the  emotions  and  the  pas-  ! 
sions.  i 


Think  of  the  noble  dames  that  have 
declared  for  Bryan.  Anna  Diggs,  Helen 
Gougar,  Ella  Haskell,  who  says  "He  is 
just  too  splendid :”  Victoria  Whitney, 
Mrs.  Minerva  Roberts,  tall,  slender, 
with  flashing  eyes,  golden  hair,  white 
shirt  waist,  and  an  "attractive  hat,” 
which  is  described  by  the  cooler  headed 
as  "a  bird's  nest  bonnet"— there  is  a 
longer  list  than  that  unrolled  by  old 
Thomas  Heywood  in  his  folio  of  con- 
spicuous women.  Mr.  Bryan's  only  se- 
rious rival,  as  a pet  of  the  ladies,  was 
Hildebrana  Montrose. 
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ml  Mrs  Mary  Elizabeth  Lease  describes 
m l Mr.  Bryan  as  “God’s  Messiah."  it  is 
f f interesting  in  this  connection  to  note 
that  in  Basque  the  word  for  Messiah 
f is  "Jaincoa,"  a pleasing  variant  of 
which  is  ’•jing-o.” 

The  name  of  Miss  Jeanette  Gilder 
must  be  added  to  the  role  of  intrepid 
explorers,  coming-  directly  after  Chan- 
i ' ler,  K H.  Davis,  .and  Percival  Dowell. 
Kor  Miss  Gilder  has  stumbled  upon  an  I 
i operetta  in  Paris,  entitled  "The  28  Days  I 
, ot  Clairette,"  and  she  gives  a full  ac- 
I count  of  it.  Does  she  not  know  that  the  . 
* operetta  of  Roger  has  been  played  in  I 
New  York,  under  another  name,  with 
Miss  Della  Pox  as  the  heroine? 

Tt  was  on  July  27,  1894,  that  Daudet 
and  the  late  de  Goncourt  talked  to- 
gether about  hostile  reviews.  Daudet 
acknowledged  that  he  was  extremely 
sensitive,  so  much  so  that  he  had  not 
read  an  important  article  just  pub- 
lished because  he  had  heard  it  was  un- 
friendly. De  Goncourt  confessed  it  was 
his  habit  to  put  reviews  of  his  books 
into  an  envelope,  which  he  sealed.  Two 
or  three  months  afterward  he  opened 
and  read.  Then  it  was  as  though  they 
never  had  existed.  The  venom  had 
disappeared. 

Anton  Bruckner  of  Vienna,  who  is 
r. early  72  years  old,  has  almost  finished 
his  ninth  symphony,  and  he  will  prob- 
ably execute  the  self-appointed  task  of 
rivaling  Beethoven— in  the  number  of 
his  symphonies.  One  of  these  works 
was  dedicated  by  him  to  Wagner;  one 
; 1°  ihe  mad  Jving  of  Bavaria;  another 

to  his  Emperor  Francis  Joseph.  To 
whom  should  he  dedicate  the  ninth?  ' 
He  would  not  sink  to  court  a Tsar  or 
a Mikado,  so  he  proposes  to  dedicate  his 
last  symphony  to  God.  Does  he  think  I 
that  he  will  thus  disarm  earthly  criti- 
cism? Or  is  he  one  of  those  desperate 
natures  that  fear  neither  God  nor  man? 

Mr.  Richard  Mansfield  was  not  the  1 
first  to  cry  out  violently  against  the 
invading  foreign  play-actor.  About  one 
hundred  and  sixty  years  ago  there  was 
a song  entitled  "A  Song  on  the  City  of 
London,"  which  began: 

O London  is  a dainty  plabe;  r 

A great  and  gallant  city; 

For  all  the  streets  are  pav’d  with  gold, 

And  all  the  folks  are  witty. 

And  the  fourth  verse  was  as  follows:  I 
And  there  the  English  actor  goes  j 

With  many  an  hungry  belly: 

While  heaps  of  gold  arc  forc'd,  Uod  wot, 

On  Signor  Farinelli. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  New  York  is  still  j 
Insisting  that  the  tune  of  "The  Star 
Spangled  Banner"  is  of  Colonial  origin.  I 
And  so  there  are  people  who  write  arti-  i 
cles  proving  to  their  own  satisfaction  ! 
that  the  Marseillaise  was  taken  from  a j 
German  mass,  and  Lully  wrote  "'God  ! 
Save  the  Queen." 

These  words  of  Thomas  Walker  were  i 
written  60  years  before  the  nomination  j 
of  Mr.  W.  Jennings'  Bryan,  and  yet  it  ! 
is  easy  to  see  that  the  celebrated  mag-  i 
istrate  of  .London  had  seen  Bryans  in 
his  time:  "Liberty  is  a super-excellent  j 
thing,  very  'much  talked  about,  and  I 
very  little  understood,  generally  least  j 
of  all  by  those  who  make  the  most 
noise  about  it;  indeed,  1 should  sav,  it  I 
is  an  unerring  rule,  that  a noisy  ad’vo-  j 
cate  for  liberty  is  never  a sincere  one.  I 
Noise  comes  of  ignorance,  interest  or  | 
passion;  but  the  true  love  of  liberty  ! 
dwells  only  in  the  bosoms  of  the  pure  ! 
and  reasonable." 

Because,  according  to  the  report  of 
the  Chicago  Public  Library,  1,173,586  j 
hooks  were  circulated  during  the  year 
ending  June  1,  a contemporary  regards 
Chicago  as  "the  literary  centre."  Man- 
chester, England,  must  therefore  be  the 
second  city  in  literary  importance. 
London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Leipsic,  Rome, 
New  York— these  are  then  but  villages 
in  the  literary  world. 

They  took  their  places.  Emerald  Archetype 
presented  his  son  and  his  grandson,  two  j 
superb  products  (superb  in  an  esoteric  sense, 
and.  naturally,  white)  adorned  emblemat-  j 
ically.  Then  a procession  of  costumes  sacra-  < 
mentally  unpublished,  each  symbolizing  a 
human  desire.  What  refinement!  Then  inter-  1 
ludes  of  horizontal  cyclones  of  electrified 
flowers.  Then  musical  clowns  bearing  on 
their  heart  the  crank  of  a real  hand  organ 
which  each  clown  turned  with  the  air  of  a 
messlah  who  would  not  be  influenced  and 
would  go  to  the  end  of  his  apostolate.  And 
three  other  clowns  played  Idea,  Will,  Un- 
cor : ciousness.  Idea  gossipped  about  every-  ; 
thing.  Will  battered  its  head  against  the 
decorations,  and  Unconsciousness  made  large, 
mysterious  gestures,  as  one  who  knows  thor- 
oughly more  of  a thing  than  he  can  possibly 
tell. 

We  saw  a girl  in  the  market  buying  I 
green  corn.  Buying  Is  hardly  the  word; 
say  choosing,  or  rather  rejecting.  For 
she  would  strip  an  ear  and  bite  it  gen- 
tly and  then  put  it  down,  with  a pout 
of  the  lips.  She  was  a slight  girl,  with 
pale  face  and  feverish  black  eyes.  Her 
teeth  were  the  triumph  of  Nature,  noc 
of  dentistry.  The  corn  was  not  to  her 
liking;  or  did  she  use  the  ears  simply  in 


coquetry  to  show  her  greatest  charm? 
After  she  left  the  stall— rior  was  she 
stall-fed— a thick,  short  man,  having 
watched  her,  whispered  to  the  green- 
grocer, who  smiled,  picked  up  all  the 
disdained  ears  and  laid  them  aside.  The 
thick,  short  man  wrote  out  his  address 
and  disappeared. 

No.  L.  B.  C.,  we  do  not  know 
whether  any  one  has  anticipated  you  in 
wondering  why  during  the  hot  spell  in 
England  Kuhne  Beveridge  was  not 
quaffed  by  some  appreciative  man.  She 
is  vtill  the  bride  of  art. 

“A  strange  feeling  of  exhaustion  and 
lassitude,  with  a desire  for  rest  in  the 
horizontal  position,  and  perfect  quiet 
In  the  absence  of  a strong  light.”  These 
are  said  to  be  the  symptoms  of  “Acade- 
my headache,  to  which  visitors  to  the 
Academy  and  other  picture  galleries 
art  subject.”  Visitors  to  the  old  Hoff- 
man House  collection  were  especially 
subject  to  severe  attacks  of  this  com- 
plaint. It  may  be  that  the  excuse  “I 
have  been  looking  at  pictures"  will  be 
accepted  hereafter  by  the  wives  of 
Jaded  revelers. 

So  Berlin  is  to  be  a seaport.  Berlin 
already  has  a river,  the  Spree,  which 
is  of  use  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of 
Weiss  beer. 

This  reminds  us  that  the  question  of 
lager  beer  still  disturbs  English  legis- 
lators and  brewers  of  ale.  Mr.  Labou- 
ehere  remarks  that  in  Germany  men 
drink  fifteen  quarts  of  beer  and  then 
walk  home  perfectly  well.  The  Court 
Journal  cynically  says,  "This  remark 
would  prove  a singularly  poor  recom- 
mendation to  the  average  British  la- 
borer,” Do  you  remember  the  farmer 
in  one  cf  Besant  and  Rice’s  novels  who 
went  a-visitlng?  His  host  brought  out 
cider  galore.  The  guest,  accustomed 
to  headier  potations,  was  polite  for 
three  or  four  hours;  but,  finally  de- 
spairing of  the  customary  numb,  he 
exclaimed,  "This  is  weary,  weary 
work.” 


Ichabod!  Ichabod!  "Mr.  John  L.  Sul- 
livan has  been  very  quiet,  drinking 
nothing,  and  keeping  out  of  sight  as 
much  as  possible  to  avoid  visitors.” 
Mr.  George  Dixon,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  been  drinking  brilliantly  and  has 
been  seer,  by  many  in  St.  John.  Mean- 
while Boston  is  without  a champion, 
and  even  the  city  government  is  indif- 
ferent to  her  shame. 

It  is  interesting  to  study  the  develop- 
ment of  an  artist.  Thus  Carl  Perron  of 
Dresden  was  butcher’s  boy;  then 
butcher;  and  he  is  now  a passionate 
singer  in  Wagnerian  opera. 

In  these  days  when  the  art  of  review- 
ing books  consists  chiefly  in  tickling 
the  publisher,  however  much  the  public 
may  suffer  thereby,  it  is  a pleasure  to 
turn  to  such  a paper  as  the  Saturday 
Review.  Read,  for  instance,  in  the 
number  for  July  4,  the  long  and  dis- 
criminating review  of  Miss  Wilkins’s 
"Madelon."  The  reviewer  begins  by 
speaking  of  her  best  work  in  phrases 
of  purple  enthusiasm.  "If  there  was 
anything  under  the  sun  which  might 
be  supposed  to  have  been  done  to  death 
it  was  the  New  England  short  story. 
Gradually  it  came  to  be  perceived  that 
here  was  an  artist  who  not  only  saw 
the  ancient  landscape  with  a new  eye, 
but  had  learned  how  to  paint  what  she 
saw.”  "Jane  Field"  and  "Pembroke” 
are  praised  in  equally  warm  phrases. 
When  he  comes  to  "The  Long  Arm” 
the  reviewer  says:  “ ‘The  Long  Arm’ 

speaks  for  itself,  and  may  be  consulted 
by  those  who  are  curious  to  plumb  the 
depths  of  balderdash  and  bathos  to 
which  a trained  writer  deems  it  essen- 
tial to  descend  in  onjer  to  tickle  the 
fancy  of  the  American  syndicate’s  pa- 
trons." On  "Madelon"  the  reviewer 
pours  from  the  vials  of  sorrowful  indig- 
nation. “A  prolix  and  confusing  jum- 
ble of  cross-purposes,  with  four  people 
pledging  themselves  and  the  others  to 
marriages  which  the  least  skilled  stu- 
dent of  fiction  for  the  million  can  see 
will  never  occur.  * * * Scarcely  a 
trace  of  delineation  of  character.  » * * 
In  her  anxiety  to  keep  the  sails  of  her 
melodramatic  windmill  in  continuous 
and  spectacular  activity  she  altogether 
loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  no  corn  is 
being  ground.  » » * Her  sense  of 

style  quite  disappears.  * * * The  story 
and  the  people  would  have  been  equally 
preposterous  in  any  known  period.” 

There  are  slang  dictionaries,  expen- 
sive and  cheap,  In  French  and  English, 
but  how  seldom  is  the  twisting  of  a 
conventional  word  into  slang  explained. 
Emile  Bergerat,  speaking  of  how  gladly 
the  colleagues  of  a dramatic  critic 
would  see  his  piece  fail,  uses  the  verb 
“reconduire.”  It’s  a highly  respectable 
verb:  "To  take  back,  to  see  home.” 

But  in  the  slang  of  the  people  "recon- 
duire" is  “to  kick  or  knock  out  of 
doors;"  and  in  theatrical  slang  it  means 
"to  hiss.”  Can  anyone  explain  the 
transformation? 


^ & 


Behind  him  the  town,  already  in  the  rumor1, 
of  a festival,  drying  its  copious  waterings; 
and  further,  next  to  the  ramparts  enameled, 
with  yellow  flowerets,  how  the  field  stretched 
itself  in  Joyaunce;  pretty  pathways  to  little 
pies  of  crushed  flint;  chess-boards  of  varied 
cultivations.  Before  him  the  sea,  the  sea, 
since  there  is  no  other  name  tc  name  it,  the 
sea  always  new  and  respectable. 

Our  old  friend  Walsingham  is  no  long- 
er gossipping  affably  with  the  grandes 
dames  of  New  York  or  soothing  the 
pillow  of  Cornelius  Vanderbilt.  He  is 
now  at  Magnolia,  "the  pearl  of  the 
North  Shore.”  not  at  Manchester  "the 
diamond  of  the  riviere  of  gems." 

Walsingham  informs  a world,  which 
has  hitherto  held  its  breath  in  mad- 
ding suspense,  that  "the  Magnolia 
beach  is  informal  without  indecorum, 
and  liyely  without  a suggestion  of  the 
boisterous.”  Dr.  Johnson  would  have 
approved  of  the  beach  and  the  descrip- 
tion. 

"The  bathing  hour  is  the  first  psycho- 
logical moment  of  the  day  at  Magno- 
lia.” Is  not  "psychological”  a misprint 
for  "physiological"? 

And  yet  although  Walsingham  drops 
into  poetry  like  Mr.  Wegg,  many  things 
at  Magnolia  disturb  his  sensitive  soul. 
There  is  a rose  leaf  beneath  the  sheets. 
He  is  "ill-disposed  to  breakfast  in  pub- 
lic at  a hotel  table  (one  of  the  relics  of 
barbarism  disguised  as  civilization).” 
When  he  was  at  the  Vanderbilt’s,  coffee, 
fruit  and  a soft-boiled  egg  were  car- 
ried to  his  bed  room  on  a golden  salver, 
after  Mr.  Vanderbilt  himself  (until  he 
was  taken  sick)  had  knocked  discreetly 
and  inquired  in  a well-bred  voice  after 
the  health  of  the  distinguished  guest. 


Then  on  the  piazza,  "ladies,  no  longer 
young,  rock  vigorously;  ladies,  still 
in  their  teens,  rock  gracefully;  accom- 
plished young  matrons,  rock  languid- 
ly, A I’  espagnole.”  Walsingham,  were 
you  ever  in  Spain?  Did  you  ever  see 
a rocking  chair  in  Spain?  Is  rocking 
Spanish  anything  like  walking  Spanish? 

Again,  Walsingham  is  sorely  vexed 
by  "youths  fresh  from  college”  wrho  do 
not  put  on  a black  coat  to  dance  with 
the  girls.  "Knickerbockers,  or  even 
white  duck  trousers,  blouses  and  morn- 
ing coats— these  are  scarcely  habiliments 
for  evening  wear.  * * * The  swallow- 
tail or  the  TuxedO'  coat,  at  all  events 
a black  coat  of  some  foim  and  shape, 
should  be  considered  obligatory  after  7 
P.  M.”  Knickerbockers,  dear  Sir,  are 
largely  a matter  of  legs  If  nature 
has  been  artistically  generous,  knick- 
erbockers please  at  any  hour  in  sum- 
mer. Does  beauty  refuse  to  dance  with 
manly  strength  at  Magnolia,  because 
manly  strength  is  not  arrayed  in  smug, 
conventional  attire?  Answer  us  hon- 
estly, O Walsingham;  as  you  stand  by 
the  wall,  or  peek  in  at  ihe  window, 
do  you  see  beauty  frowning  on  the 
"derelictions”  that  mightily  distress 
you  ? 

There  are  times  when  men  think  or 
act  as  though  they  were  the  unre- 
flecting agents  of  an  Inhabitant  of  the 
Air.  Thus  a compositor  rose  far  above 
the  literalness  of  copy  when  in  a pro- 
phetic burst  he  set  up  this  sentence: 
“Mr/  de  Ivoven’s  new  opera  will  be 
fried  late  in  August.”  Hitherto,  the 
operas  of  Mr.  de  Koven,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  "Robin  Hood,”  have  been 
roasted. 

The  resemblance  that  the  late  Mrs. 
Sands  bore  the  Princess  of  Wales  was 
not  as  remarkable  as  the  fact  that  in 
spite  of  this  resemblance  the  women 
were  intimate  friends.  If  you  are  told 
that  you  might  easily  be  mistaken 
for  Smith,  no  matter  how  accomplished 
or  handsome  Smith  may  be,  you  at 
once  begin  to  nurse  the  child  prejudice, 
whose  mother  is  vanity.  Smith  has  no 
right  to  look  like  you.  It  is  presump- 
tion on  his  part. 

Ute  and  Pueblo  Indians  have  taught 
their  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  brethren 
the  Corn  Dance.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
cards  of  invitation  were  sent  to  such 
students  of  folk-lore  as  Messrs.  Kreh- 
bie)  and  Elson.  They  might  be  induced 
by  ^judicious  coaxing  to  lecture  upon 
the  music  of  the  dance  for  the  benefit 
of  American  composers,  who  believe 
that  an  “American  School”  can  he 
founded  on  Indian,  Negro,  Creole,  and 
Canadian  tunes. 

Yes,  Mr.  Will  Bradley,  your  illustra- 
tions to  “Vengeance  of  the  Female" 
are  pleasingly  grotesque,  even  in  their 
diluted  Beardsleyism,  but  did  you  ever 
see  an  etching  entitled  "Vengeance 
d’une  femme"  by  Fdlicien  Rops?  A wo- 
man stands  in  a catacomb.  She  is  clad 
in  corset  and  petticoat.  She  is  dissolute, 
brutal,  cynical,  yet  grandiose  in  her 
proclamation  of  sex.  A coffin  is  before 
her  feet,  and  on  each  side  of  the  door 
in  which  she  stands,  the  hands  of  men 
are  stretched  out  of  dungeon-holes.  I 

These  hands  hold  lights  to  illu-  : 

niinate  the  scene.  This  is  the 

dreadful  tragedy  of  man,  who 

is  destroyed  by  woman,  the  Baby-  ] 


Ionian  queen,  Mylttta,  Cleopa t ra ,~Co ra 
Pearl.  This  is  the  Illustration  that  I 
should  serve  as  frontispiece  to  Had-  I 
rlan  Beverland’s  "De  Peccato  Origin- 
all." 

To  G.  O.— The  lale  Countess  Elise 
Biscaceiantt  appeared  at  Handel  and 
Haydn  concerts.  May  6 and  14,  1848,  she 
sang  in  Rossini’s  "Stabat  Mater."  As 
Eliza  Ostinelli,  she  had  been  married  ’ 
to  Biscaecianti  the  year  before.  She  I 
was  announced  to  appear  in  “The  Mes- 
siah" when  ,t  was  performed  at  the 
Boston  Theatre  Dec.  26,  1858,  but  she 
was  sick,  and  her  name  was  withdrawn. 
She  appeared,  however,  between  the 
parts,  and  sang  "With  Verdure  Clad’’ 
and  "I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth." 
Her  first  appearance  in  opera  in  Bos- 
ton  was  at  the  Howard  Athenaeum  Jan. 

5,  1848,  as  Amina  in  "La  Sonnambula,”  I 
on  which  occasion  she  is  said  to  have  j 
wandered  sadly  from  the  true  pitch,  j 
She  did  much  better  that  season  as 
Lucia.  Jan.  26,  1849,  a benefit  was  given  I 
that  netted  her  81600. 

faJUj  30  ,(jb 

The  intoxicated  audience  wiped  its  temples 
out  of  countenance.  There  v.as  a silence  of 
Ineffable  confusion.  The  Princes  of  the 
North  did  not  dare  to  take  out  their  watches, 
still  less  to  ask,  "What  is  your  bed-time 
here?"  It  was  scarcely  later  than  six 
o’clock. 

We  now  add  with  pleasure  to  our  list 
of  contributors  the  name  of  Mr.  Pres- 
ton  Parker  of  Maiden,  a highly  excited  i 
Individual  who  has  the  gift  of  prophecy. 
“We  will  have  a revolution  if  McKin-  | 
ley  is  elected,”  shouts  Mr.  Parker  from  ’ 
the  tripod,  forgetting  in  his  vision  the  | 
distinction  between  “will”  and  "shall.” 
Mr.  Parker  is  sure  that  “the  scenes  of 
the  French  revolution  will  be  repeated.” 
He  sees,  as  in  a spell  of  second  sight, 
the  guillotine  at  work  on  Boston  Com- 
mon; he  sees  Mrs.  Helen  Gougar,  Mrs. 
Mary  Elizabeth  Lease  and  others  of  the 
sisterhood  knitting  as  the  heads  fall 
horribly.  "Our  new  battleships  will 
never  be  used  in  repulsing  a foreign 
enemy,  but  against  our  own  people— 
our  workingmen.”  Already  to  his  rapl 
gaze  are  these  vessels  traveling  by 
freight,  to  bombard  the  towns  of 
Colorado  and  Nevada.  We  know  this 
Is  hot  weather,  Mr.  Parker,  and  we 
sympathize  with  you  in  perspiration; 
but  keep  as  cool  as  possible.  Abstain 
from  alcohol.  Eat  freely  of  farinaceous 
dishes.  Go  to  bed  early.  Read  such 
hooks  as  Molinos,  the  Quietist.  The 
country  is  still  safe.  There  is  peace  in 
Maiden. 

Somebody  down  in  Maine — he  has 
neither  the  courtesy  nor  the  confidence 
to  trust  us  with  his  name,  but  prefers 
to  be  an  anonymuncule— has  taken  the 
time  and  the  trouble  to  paste  on  a 
sheet  of  paper  two  extracts  from  this 
column.  The  first,  dated  May  27,  is 
concerning  the  word  junket;  “ ’Tis  a j 
mouth-filling,  rakish,  swash-bucklerish  ; 
term,  that  suggests  the  absorption  of  ! 
tuns  of  wine  and  reservoirs  of  brews,  j 
• * * Belshazzar's  feast  was  a mirl-  i 
tick  junket.”  The  second,  dated  July  | 
25,  is  a lucid  exposition  of  the  fact  that  i 
there  is  no  authority  in  the  Bible  sup-  i 
porting  Mrs.  Helen  Gougar’s  state- 
ment concerning  drunkenness  at  Bel-  jl 
shazzar’s  feast.  The  anonymuncule  ( 
writes,  “Has  the  fervid  and  impas- 
sioned rhetoric  of  the  writer  resulted 
In  a contradiction  or  no?” 

No,  fair  sir;  we  say  with  a firm,  clear 
voice,  “No.”  Consider  the  feast  of  Bel- 
shazzar for  a moment.  It  was  Indeed  a 
mirifick  junket  (we  regret,  by  the  way,  ] 
that  you  strike  out  the  k in  mirifick;  ( 
Mirifick  without  a k is  a poor,  weak  j 
ordinary  thing,  like  unto  a Chinaman  i 
without  his  pigtail).  There  was  un-  i 
doubtedly  absorption  of  tuns  of  wine  j 
and  reservoirs  of  brews.  The  sacred 
text  expressly  states  that  Belshazzar  j 
drank  wine  before  the  thousand,  and 
then  all  at  the  feast,  princes,  lords,  I 
wives  and  concubines,  drank  in  golden  i 
vessels.  Would  an  ordinary  amount  of  I 
wine  have  satisfied  the  decent,  legiti- 
mate thirst  of  such  a vast  assemblage? 
What  would  a case  of  champagne  be 
to  the  Common  Council?  What  would 
a dozen  cases  be  to  the  Ancient  and 
Honorables?  Even  a citizen  of  Maine 
would  admit  the  meagreness  of  such  an  | 
entertainment.  • 

A junket,  O anonymuncule,  is  a feast, 
an  entertainment.  It  does  not  neces- 
sarily include  the  gross  idea  of  conse- 
quent intoxication.  Thus  we  find  the 
sound  theologian  South  declaring  that 
Job's  children  junketed  together  often. 
Walpole  speaks  of  a good  woman  who 
took  lodgings  over  his  head  and,  was  in 
a hurry  to  junket  her  neighbors. 

We  repeat,  there  Is  no  evidence  in 
Holy  Writ  that  anybody  was  intoxi- 
cated at  Belshazzar’s  feast.  All  the 
guests  were  able  to  see  the  handwriting 
on  the  wall,  and  there  is  no  statement 
that  any  one  saw  the  words  of  awful 
Import  double. 

Now  suppose  that  our  unknown  friend 
should  prove  plainly  a contradiction. 


.err  T;T  always-  (Tig  noble  answer  o£ 
Walt  Whitman: 

"Do  I contradict  myself? 

A'ery  well,  then,  I contradict  myself: 

(1  am  large— I contain  ihultltudes).” 


femme!"  We  nad  hitherto  Ruppost 
the  motto  to  be  cherchez  la  balle! 


It  Is  surprising  that  Mr.  George  Fred 
Williams  has  not  availed  himself  of  this 
defence,  which  we  also  recommend  to 
Senator  Stewart,  that  patient  laborer  in 
the  silver  mines. 


"Even  a married  woman,”  savs  Wal- 
alngham.  “cannot  look  at  'Bobble'  Shaw 
without  a certain  sympathy,  and  there 
1 were  many  soft  cries  of  'Oh,  Jimmie!' 

: ‘Oh,  Harry!'  'Oh,  George!’  " Oh,  Wal- 
j Bingham!  Oti,  Gush!  Oh,  Gosh! 


And  know,  O searcher  after  contradic- 
tions, that  this  column  is  the  work  of 
many  men  of  various  and  assorted 
views.  Walsingham,  John  I.,  Sullivan, 
Montaigne,  Mortimer  Collins,  Richard 
Harding  Davis,  Jules  Laforgue,  B.  J. 
Lang,  William  Maginn,  Dismal  Dhino— 
we  have  not  heard  from  him  for  some 
time;  we  trust  he  Is  not  sick— Edmond 
de  Goncourt,  Old  Chimes,  who  has  dis- 
appointed us  bitterly  by  his  failure  to 
write  concerning  the  doings  of  the  An- 
cients abroad,  Thomas  Walker,  Sir 
Richard  Burton— and  there  arc  other's. 
No  magazine  ever  showed  such  a list  of 
contributors.  Nor  are  they  obliged  to 
write  down  to  or  around  illustrations. 


The  Transcript  of  Wednesday  said: 
“The  celebrity  and  influence  of  the 
younger  Dumas’s  dramatic  work  seems 
to  be  steadily  widening.  The  latest  news 
of  his  increasing  vogue  comes,  as  might 
be  expected,  from  Paris,  where  Albert 
Cohen's  operatic  version  of  'La  Femme 
dc  Claude’  is  about  to  be  produced.” 
“About  to  be  produced”!  Wake  up. 
good  neighbor.  The  opera  was  produced 
a month  ago  at  the  Op6ra  Comique,  and 
it  failed  dismally. 

Mrs.  Adam  of  Paris,  whose  first  name 
is  not  Eve,  insists  that  musicales  have 
injured  materially  conversation  In  the 
parlors  of  her  city.  This  is  incredible. 
Here  in  Boston  music  at  an  afternoon 
function  is  a stimulus  to  loud  and  free 
conversation.  The  shyest  find  courage 
when  a sonata  is  played. 


Take  endive — like  love  it  is  bitter: 

Take  beet — for  like  love  it  is  red: 
Crisp  leaf  of  the  lettuce  shall  glitter. 

And  cress  from  the  rivulet's  bed: 
Anchovies  foam  born,  like  the  Lady 
Whose  beauty  has  maddened  this  bard ; 
And  olives  from  groves  that  are  shady; 
And  eggs — boil  'em  hard. 


Any  man  can  run  a newspaper  or  mix 


* salad.  At  least,  he  thinks  he  can.  ) 
And  the  same  man  has  ideas  of  his  own 
concerning  the  true  impersonation  of  ! 
Harriet.  Yet  what  destruction  is 
worked  by  the  vanity  of  man  in  this 
matters  of  salads.  Broken  friendships— 
lost  illusions — acute  indigestion  lie  at 
the  bottom  of  many  bowls, 
i “Bring  a china  bowl,  you  merry  young  soul; 
Bring  anything  green,  from  worsted  to  cel- 
ery." 

So  sings  the  burlesque  Browning  in 
“The  British  Birds,"  and  such  is  the 
working  hypothesis  of  many  mixers. 
Anything  goes:  any  old  thing,  so  long 
as  there  is  a block  of  ice  In  the  bowl 
and  the  oil-bottle  is  full.  But  the  con- 
fusion of  the  mixer  should  not  turn  to 
the  confusion  of  the  eater.  There  is  a 
method  akin  to  the  celestial  plan  that 
shapes  the  destinies  of  comets,  shoot- 
ing stars  and  nebulae  which  regulates 
Unerringly  the  coming  together  of  such 
apparently  warring  elements  as  sliced 
onions,  bananas  and  green  tea. 

To  gross  and  sensual  feeders  salad  is 
either  lobster  or  chicken.  Neither  of 
these  is  to  be  despised  when  time  and 
place  are  in  happy  conjunction.  Yet  to 
a Barbe  de  Capucin  salad  either  lob- 
eter  or  chicken  is  as  family-hair  jew- 
elry to  strings  of  opals  or  emeralds. 
Do  you  ask  the  meaning  of  the  title? 
In  homely  English  it  is  bleached  dan- 
delion. /■  

There  are  in  Boston  two  masters  ot 
the  salad.  One  is  Mr.  Augusto  Rotoli, 
whose  mixture  is  the  result  of  Italian 
cunning  and  Italian  love  of  proportion 
In  beauty.  A Rotolian  salad  combines 
the  devotional  quiet  and  mysticism  of 
Palestrina  with  the  intensity  of  young 
Mascagni.  The  conflict  leads  to  a last- 
ing truce  of  ineffable  beauty. 


The  other  is  Mr.  Robert  A.  Barnet, 
playwright.  The  characteristic  ot  his 
salad  is  American  audacity.  The  bowl 
Is  the  theatre  for  vaudeville  vegetable 
specialties.  Humor,  surprise,  consterna- 
tion are  excited  by  the  juxtaposition  ot 
the  piquant  and  absurd,  the  impossible, 
the  dangerous.  Does  Mr.  Barnet,  the 
playwright,  copy  Mr.  Barnet,  the  salad- 
mixer?  Or  dees  some  daring  imagina- 
tive flight,  some  tantaisie  in  yellow  and 
green,  suggest  an  extravaganza  for  the 
Cadets? 


“Mr.  Bryan  Is  a grand  elocutionist.” 
Just  so.  Some  regard  his  delivery  of 
‘The  Chariot  Race  from  Ben  Hur"  as 
n greater  effort  than  his  cross-and- 
crown  declamation.  Others  say  that  he 
surpasses  Dc  Wolf  Hopper  in  reciting 
“Casey  at  the  Bat.” 


personal  Invitation  from  Nature  her- 
self presented  by  Diana  fresh  from  the  j 
bath  would  not  lure  you  from  that 
city  In  October.  "The  first  rainy  day  j 
after  the  first  Monday  in,  October  will  j 
be  signalized  in  Brooklyn  by  the  ap-  ; 
pearance  of  the  Brooklyn  Health  Cul- 
ture Club  In  Its  ngw  'commonsonse 
costumes  By  the  rainy  day  before^ 
mentioned  it  is  expected  that  fully  150  i 
Brooklyn  society  and  professional  j 
women  will  have  been  enrolled." 


Not  until  the  ISth  of  July  did  Mr.  J. 
F.  Runelman  deign  to  mention  the  ap- 
pearance ot  the  Kneisel  Quartet  In 
London:  “Excepting  the  Knlesel  (sic) 
quartet,  which  was  good,  but  not  goad 
enough  to  stimulate  me  to  write  an 
article  about  it,  we  have  had  no  cham- 
ber music  since  the  Pops  closed.” 


Now  in  the  city  of  Boston  In  1891  eer-  | 
tain  women  agreed  to  parade,  clad  In  | 
hygienic  costume,  the  first  rainy  Sut-  j 
urday  In  October.  The  procession  was  I 
to  have  formed  In  front  of  the  Public 
Library,  and  the  order  of  inarch  was 
l.o  have  been  through  Dartmouth  to 
Commonwealth,  to  Arlington,  to  Bea- 
con, to  the  City  Hall,  where  they  were 
to  have  been  reviewed  by  the  Mayor. 
There  was  considerable  excitement. 
Certain  rooms  commanding  a view  were 
let  at  a high  price.  But  the  march  that 
was  eagerly  anticipated  was  never  seen. 
Possibly  some  of  the  women,  unlike  the 
Lady  Godlva  of  blessed  memory,  were 
'not  absolutely  sure  of  themselves. 

{ Mr.  Bryan  takes  off  his  coat  when  he 
[carves  a watermelon  or  studies  the 
■works  of  Cicero  and  Demosthenes.  Mr. 
Bland  is  in  the  habit  of  removing  his 
waistcoat— no,  Mr.  Bland  surely  prefers 
■the  word  vest— Mr.  Bland  then  Is  111  the 
habit  of  removing  Ills  vest  as  well  as 
bis  coat  when  he  wishes  to  talk  at 
ease  with  a reporter.  Such  conduct  Is 
A correspondent  asks  if  Mr.  Stimson  [eminently  democratic.  The  old  Romans 


Some  that  pursued  the  late  Mr. 
Zubof  with  taunt  and  sneer  during  the 
last  year  ot  his  life  in  Boston  fawned 
upon  him  and  were  proud  to  be  seen 
with  him  in  the  street  when  he  was 
in  the  heyday  of  social  victory.  Some 
that  once  courted  him  in  snobbish 
spirit  now  boast  that  they  cut  him 
after  there  was  dispute  concerning  his 
count-ship.  For  it  was  the  Count  they 
had  admired,  not  the  man  ot  exper- 
ience and  opinions. 


has  not  committed  an  anachronism  in 
his  last  novel  by  mentioning  Worcester 
Square  as  existing  in  the  forties.  If 
Mr.  Stimson  has  put  the  said  square 
back  in  the  forties,  he  surely  has  been 
guilty  of  anachronism. 


Our  Italian  brethren  ih  the  North  End 
will  be  delighted  to  hear  that  Mr. 
Ferdinand  de  Filippo,  having  made 
ducks  and  drakes  of  their  money,  now 
takes  particular  interest  in  an  artifi- 
cial duck  pond  on  Long  Island  in  Penob- 
scot Bay. 


were  fond  of  a similar  simplicity.  Thus 
one  Roman  gentleman  always  had  in 
the  house  a dish  of  property  turnips 
against  the  visit  of  a foreign  Ambassa- 
dor. Another  ran  to  the  plough  when 
[his  hired  man  told  him  of  the  approach 
[of  a committee  of  notification  of  elec- 
tion. It  is  therefore  with  pleasure  that 
we  read  of  Mr.  Arthur  Sewall  a-sitting 
on  the  piazza  and  a-smoking  a T.  D. 
pipe.  If  lie  had  been  surprised  at  work 
on  a silver-mounted  briar-wood,  a 
carved  meerschaum,  a hookah  or  a nar- 
gileh.  his  name  would  now  be  a hiss- 
ing and  reproach  to  all  believers  in  the 
poor  man’s  Gospel  according  to  Will- 
iams. Even  the  Populists  will  be 
touched  when  they  see  how  they  have 


Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw  thus  wel- 
comed Mr.  Daly  with  open  arms:  “O, 

Mr.  Daly!  Unfortunate  Mr.  Daly!  What 

a play!  And  we  are  actually  assured  . 

that  'The. Countess  Gucki'  was  received  [wronged  Mr.  Sewall.  If  he  would  only 
with  delight  in  America!  Well,  perhaps  [accustom  himself  to  going  without  a 
it  is  true.  After  all,  it  may  very  well  coat  all  might  be  forgiven. 


be  that  a nation  plunged  by  its  politi- 
cal circumstances  into  the  study  of 
tracts  on  bi-metallism  may  have  found 
this  'entirely  new  comedy’  quite  a page 
of  romance  after  so  many  pages  of 
ihe  ratio  between  gold  and  silver.  But 
in  London  at  the  end  of  a season  of 
undistracted  gaiety,  it  is  about  as  in- 
teresting as  a second-hand  ball  dress  of 
the  last  season  but  ten.  * * * Miss 
Behan  appears,  her  entry  being  worked 
up  with  music— O,  Mr.  Daly,  Mr.  Daly, 
when  will  you  learn  the  time  of  day  in 
London?— in  a hideous  Madame  de  Stael 
costume  which  emphasizes  the  fact  that 


Debate  is  henceforth  futile.  Mr. 
Howells  .is  now  without  employment. 
Mr.  Saintsbury,  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  all 
reviewers  of  fiction  must  turn  their  at- 
tention, to  some  useful  trade.  It  was 
decided  July  29  by  popular  vote  at 
South  Framingham,  Mass.,  that  “David 
Copperfield”  is  the  greatest  novel  ever 
written  Cervantes,  Balzac,  Fielding, 
Thackeray,  Hardy,  Meredith  were  not 
in  the  running. 


We  regret  to  see  that  a contemporary 
encourages  the  gastronomic  enormity 
of  a “shaded”  dinner— "the  menu  and 
Miss  Rehan,  a woman  in  the  prime  of  the  decorations  shaded,  say  from  pale 


life  with  a splendid  physique,  is  so  care 
less  of  her  bodily  training  that  she 
[looks  as  old  as  I do."  After  indulging 
'in  bitter  fun,  Mr.  Shaw  concludes,  I 
“Remonstrance,  I suppose,  is  useless. 
At  best  it  could  only  drive  Mr.  Daly 
Into  another  of  his  fricassees  of  Shaks- 
peare.” 


In  the  wood  there  is  a bird;  his  song  stops 
you  and  makes  you  blush.  There  is  a big 
clock  that  does  not  sound.  There  is  a quag- 
mire with  a nest  of  white  beasts.  There  is 
a cathedral  that  descends  and  a lake  that 
ascends.  There  Is  a little  carriage  aban- 
doned in  the  coppice,  whence  the  footpath 
goes  down,  winding,  a ribbon.  There  Is  a 
troop  of  little  costumed  comedians,  seen  on 
the  road  through  the  border  of  the  wood. 
There  is  finally,  when  one  is  hungry  and 
thirsty,  some  one  who  chases  you. 


j The  first  day  of  August  blows  the 
I horn  of  exodus  to  many.  To  some  the 
fanfare  is  a bugle  call— an  ocean  voy- 
age, a visit  to  Alaska.  To  others  there 
a squeak  of  a penny  trumpet— the 
visit  of  a week  to  tolerant  relatives,  an 
extravagant  fortnight  at  an  uncomfort- 
able, crowded  tavern  by  sea  or  moun- 
tain. Trains  are  jammed.  There  is 
swearing  in  the  baggage  rooms  and  at 
I the  baggagemen,  a patient,  long-endur- 
ing race  peculiar  to  New'  England. 
There  arc  States  where  the  baggage- 
men swear  at  you. 


pink  to  dark  red.”  And  there  is  much 
talk  about  the  proper  garnishment  of 
meats.  Let  us  now  consider  the  solemn 
words  of  Thomas  Walker.  “Females 
ought  to  be  especially  on.  their  guard, 
not  to  divert  their  views  from  realities 
to  show,  to  which  they  have  a strong 
propensity.  There  are  many  things  in 
) 1 (cIa  A which  they  can  indulge  their  taste  for 

[M  T > L 0^  LJ  ornament,  provided  it  is  not  carried  too 
far,  with  advantage  to  themselves  and 
to  the  satisfaction  of  others-;  but  in 
the  article  ot  dinners  it  is  misplaced,  I 
because  destructive  of  something  of  [ 
much  more  importance;  and  the  real- 
ities, when  in  full  force,  have  quite  suffi- 
cient attractions  without  any  attempt 
to  heighten  them  by  ‘foreign  aid.'  I 
must  here  mention  an  instance  of  bar- 
baric ornament  I witnessed  a short 
time  since  at  a dinner  which,  substan- 
tially, was  excellent.  I had  to  carve  a 
tongue,  and  found  my  operations  some- 
what impeded  by  a couple  of  ranun- 
culuses stuck  into  it,  sculptured,  one 
in  turnips,  and  the  other  in  carrot.  It 
was  surrounded  by  a thin  layer  of 
spinach,  studded  with  small  stars,  also 
cut  in  carrot.  What  have  ranunculuses 
and  stars  to  do  with  tongue  and  spin- 
ach?" 


Walsingham  is  ao  longer  at  Magno- 
lia. The  journal  of  gossip  in  the  but- 
ler's pantry  is  now  dated  Manchester- 
by-the-Sea.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  Mr.  Yellowplush  went  cnce  upon 
a time  to  Boulogne-on-the-Sea,  and  was 
eurprised  because  the  town  was  on  the 
land  and  not  on  the  sea. 


And  all  this  fuss  and  fretting  in  the  j 
one  month  that  is  unendurable  where-  | 
j ever  you  may  be.  Who  is  responsible 
| for  the  prescription  of  August  vaca- 
tion? Even  the  enchanted  forest  de- 
scribed above  by  Arthur  Rimbaud  • is 
! sticky,  fly-invested,  without  charm  or 
romance  this  month.  The  sea  is  drow- 
sy; it  yawns;  it  is  careless  in  its  dress. 


Walsingham  is  very  “keen''  as  regards 
>lo,  that  quiet  Persian  game.  "In 
>lo,  as  in  everything  else,  cherchez  la 


Why  should  a slight  be  put  upon  late 
September,  or  October,  or  the  outrag- 
eously abused  November?  The  wine  of 
the  woods  is  a sorry  beverage  in  Au- 
gust; it  is  a vin  ordinaire,  flat,  pricked, 
served  in  thick,  squat  tumblers,  which 
bear  the  stains  ot  dirty  fingers;  tum- 
blers that  once  held  untidy,  sickish 

Jelly.  

Of  course  if  you  lived  in  Brooklyn,  a 


Should  a man,  therefore,  be  obliged 
to  drink  absinthe  because  he  happens 
to  wear  a green  cravat?  Or  must  he 
wear  a pink  cravat  at  a “shaded”  din- 
ner? 

ABODTJIUSIC. 

An  Old  Program  of  the 
Boston  Museum. 


How  the  Major’s  Widow  Chat= 
tered  About  Wagnerites, 


Notes  and  Comments  on  Pieces, 
Players  and  Singers. 


I saw  the  other  day  some  old  play- 
bills of  the  Boston  Museum.  They  had 
been  preserved  carefully  and  smelled 
powerfully  of  rhubarb. 

And  they  brought  to  mind  the  first 
ploys  seen  by  venturesome  youth, 
whose  ideas  of  the  theatre  were  de- 
rived chiefly  from  a Sunday  School  book 
In  great  demand  In  a staid  country 
town.  1 forget  the  title;  was  it  “The 
Way  to  the  Pit?”  The  frontispiece  rep- 
resented an  Ingenuous  lad  hesitating 
before  a sign,  Illuminated  by  a flaring 
gas  jet;  the  sign  read:  "The  Way  to  the 
Pit."  'Twas  a thrilling  tale.  The  boy's 
ruin  dated  from  his  first  play;  he  began 
to  drink;  he  gambled;  he  robbed  his  em- 
ployer; and  I believe  he  was  sent  to 
prison  In  the  last  chapter. 

No,  there  were  no  such  negro  min- 
strels as  Wood’s  opposite  the  St.  Nich- 
olas Hotel,  New  York.  There  will  never 
again  be  such  a melodrama  as  “Henry 
Dunbar,  the  Convict;”  or  was  Henry 
only  the  hero  and  not  the  title?  There 
were  never  such  pantomimes  as  those 
produced  at  the  Theatre  Comique.  And 
the  men  who  saw  these  performances 
in  turn  remembered  the  first  plays  of 
their  youth.  There  are  a few  of  the  old 
guard  left.  "You  have  read  of  Mac- 
ready,  sir;  I have  seen  him.”  But  If 
Macready  were  to  play  today,  would 
he  command  respectful  attention?  Re- 
member there  were  doubters  and  scof- 
fers In  his  day. 

One  of  these  playbills  announced  a 
benefit  for  Adelaide  Phillips,  for  her 
name  was  then  spelled,  on  programs 
at  least,  without  a doubled  p.  This 
benefit  was  on  Dec.  6.  1850. 

The  performance  began  at  7 o’clock, 
with  the  overture  “La  Famillle  (sic) 
Suisse,”  arranged  by  T.  Comer. 

Then  came  the  musical  comedietta, 
“The  Swiss  Cottage,”  with  this  cast: 

Ccrrcral  Max Mr.  Mestayer 

Natz  Telck Mr.  Warren 

Sergeant Mr.  Munroe 

Llsette  (with  song) Miss  A.  Phillips 

Female  peasants — Misses  Thompson,  'Mason, 
Whiting,  Christie,  etc. 

Soldiers— G.  H.  Finn,  Bradley,  Palmer  and 
George. 

This  was  followed  by  “Original  over- 
ture, Cinderella^by  Rossini— arranged 
by  T.  Comer.” 

The  performance  concluded  with  “the 
grand  operatic  and  scenic  romance, 
Cinderella:  music  arranged  by  T.  Co- 
mer; scenery  by  H.  Hillyard  and  George 
Curtis;  the  piece  directed  by  W.  H. 
Smith.”  The  program  announced  the 
fact  that  books  containing  the  words 
of  the  songs,  etc.,  were  for  sale  at  the 
door;  price  614  cents.  “Hobbs  and 
Prescort's  Washington  Street  line  of 
Omnibusses  leave  the  Museum  every 
evening  at  the  close  of  the  perform- 
ances. Fare  12%  cents.  Also  Coaches 
for  Roxbury,  South  Boston  and  Chel- 
sea.” 

Who  took  part  in  “Cinderella?”  Ade- 
laide Phillipps  was  Cinderella;  Mrs. 
Judah  and  Miss  Thomson  were  the 
wicked  sisters;  Miss  M.  Phillipps  was 
the  little  coachman.  Miss  L.  Gann  was 
in  the  cast,  as  were  Messrs.  Keach, 
Curtis,  Whitman,  Mestayer,  J.  A.  Smith, 
Warren,  and  J.  L.  Munroe. 

Was  the  overture  “La  Famille  Suisse” 
the  overture  to  Boleldieu’s  opera  in  one 
act  (1797),  or  that  to  Welgl’s  once  popu- 
lar opera  (1809)? 

As  for  Cinderella,  she  has  been  the 
heroine  of  several  operas,  not  to  men- 
tion ballets  and  pantomimes.  Her 
story  has  been  treated  by  these  opera 
makers:  Laruette.  1759;  Steibelt,  1809; 
Isouard,  1810;  Rossini,  1817;  Garcia,  1826, 
and  the  opera  was  produced  at  New 
York;  Pavesi.  1814;  and  Langer,  1878. 
Massenet  is  now  at  work  on  a Cin- 
derella. If  he  was  Influenced  In  “La 
Navarraise"  by  “Cavallerla  Rustlcana,” 
is  he  urged  to  "Cinderella”  by  the  suc- 
cess of  “Hansel  and  Gretel?” 

.*» 

Did  you  ever  read  “Verliebte  Wagner- 
ianer”  by  D.  Spitzer?  It  is  not  a new 
satire  in  the  form  of  a romance;  for  the 
sixth  edition  is  dated  1880.  It  is  a biting 
wit,  this  wit  of  Spitzer;  and  at  times 
j there  is  a Rabelaisian  gayety. 

The  widow  of  the  Major  Is  telling 
Leonl,  the  infatuated  Wagnerlte,  about 
certain  guests  she  would  meet  at  a 
party: 

"The  solid  critic.  Doctor  Brauser,  will 
be  there.  He  is  such  an  authority  that 
Patti  herself  did  not  please ' him.  He 
will  be  there,  and  he  has  promised  to 
write  a feuilleton  about  the  function. 
The  celebrated  Schwappel  has  accepted 
an  invitation.  What?  You  do  not  know 
the  composer  of  the  Berseker  Sym- 
phony? It  Is  such  a wonderful  work 
that  It  will  never  be  performed.  In 
every  salon  he  is1  the  centre  of  attrac- 
tion, and  the  women  all  agree  that 
there  It  something  demoniacal  about 
him.  He  returned  four  weeks  ago  from 
Bayreuth,  where  he  visited  Richard 
Wagner,  and  the  master  told  him  he 
was  the  second-greatest  genius  in 
music,  and  let  him  play  from  the  com- 
positions that  have  appeared  since  the 
'Meisterslnger,'  for  all  that  Wagner 
wrote  before  the  ‘Meisterslnger’ 
Schwappel  says  were  sins  of  youth.  He 
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. has  raven-blaok  hair  that  falls  oVer  his 
forehead  during  his  energetic  piano 
! playing;  he  is  shaven  closely,  so  no  one 
i knows  whether  he  looks  younger  or 
older  than  he  is,  and  he  has  dark  eyes, 
awfully  Interesting,  like  a slx-pounder. 
j And  then  he  Is  so  good-hearted!  If  you 
had  only  heard  him  lately  pitying  Men- 
delssohn and  Meyerbeer  on  account  of 
their  failures!  Although  I had  hardened 
I myself  against  them,  I,  too,  began  to 
feel  compassion.  He  has  a rich  friend, 
from  whom  he  Is  never  separated.  His 
name  Is  Goldschein  and  he  belongs  to 
the  chosen  people.  But  he  told  me  at 
supper  two  weeks  ago  that  he  ate  no 
unleavened  bread  at  the  feast  of  the 
Passover,  because  he  has  gone  over  to 
Wotan,  w'ho  Is,  you  know',  an  old  Ger- 
man god  who  lived  unhappily  with  his  I 
wife.  Goldschein  was  formerly  in  corn 
with  his  father,  but  now'  his  father  is  | 
dead  he  is  a composer.  True,  he  hasn’t 
composed  anything  yet,  but  he  began 
an  opera  two  years  ago.  He  makes 
little  progress  and  suffers  from  internal 
struggles;  that  Is  a kind  of  colic; 
all  geniuses  have  it.  Otherwise  he  is 
very  healthy  and  three  years  older  than  I 
I am,  only  he  is  very  small  and  a little  j 
feeble.  The  heroine  of  his  opera,  when  | 
it  is  finished,  is  a singing  Northern  ; 
virgin,  just  as  in  Wagner’s  operas  the 
most  of  the  women  are  at  the  beginning 
virgins.  Her  name  is  Schwanhilde,  but 
she  reminds  me  of  the  Queen  in  ’Don 
Carlos,’  for  she  must  marry  a king, 
with  whose  son  she  has  tender  rela- 
tions. Goldschein  is  always  where 
Sehwappel  is,  and  he  was  with  him  at 
Bayreuth,  where  Wagner  overlooked  the 
fact  he  is  a Jew,  as  he  fortunately  was 
able  to  show  three  letters  of  indulgence  i 
in  the  shape  of  subscriptions  for  the  | 
Bayreuth  Theatre.  As  he  took  leave  of 
Wagner  to  return  to  Vienna,  the  master 
was  dressing  in  the  morning  and  was 
trying  on  a breakfast  cap.  Goldschein 
asked  for  a souvenir,  but  the  master 
told  him  he  had  given  away  everything 
he  could  spare,  even  to  a pair  of  old 
slippers,  which  he  intended  to  bequeath 
to  the  Kensington  Museum  in  Condon, 
because  the  Fatherland  had  been  so  un- 
grateful to  him.  Fortunately  Gold- 
schein saw  an  old,  used-up  toothbrush 
lying  on  the  washstand;  he  asked  for 
it.  and  after  long  importuning  the 
master  gave  it  to  him.  Goldschein  orig- 
inally intended,  out  of  honor  to^the 


master,  to  brush  his  teeth  with  it  once 
a year  on  the  master's  birthday,  but  he 
altered  his  mind  and  had  the  remaining 
bristles  taken  out  and  made  into  a 
watch  chain,  which  he  now  wears.  The 
celebrated  pianist  Fejerhazy— she  is  a 
pupil  of  Liszt— wore  it  as  a relic  on  her 
breast— it’s  as  flat  as  a parade  ground— 
at  a charity  concert  and  kissed  it  three 
times.  * * * He  is  passionately  In 
love  with  me  and  I heard  him  say  to 
Schwappel,  ‘A  goddess!  A Valkyrie!' 
As  every  woman  wishes  to  know  how 
she  looks,  I went  to  the  next  perform- 
ance of  ‘The  Valkyrie.’  Now,  I am  at 
least  a half  shoe  taller  than  the  Val- 
kyrie at  the  opera  house;  then,  too, 
she  is  mounted  or  leads  a horse  about 
with  her,  while  I,  as  you  know  mar- 
ried into  the  infantry.  Otherwise  I was 
well  satisfied  with  the  comparison." 

After  all.  Doctor  Brauser,  the  emi- 
nent critic,  who  believed  that  a com- 
poser's diet  should  be  examined  before 
the  critic  reviewed  the  composer’s 
work,  is  the  heroic  figure  in  this  mali- 
cious book,  which  deals  undoubtedly 
with  characters  in  Vienna.  But  the 
doctor  must  wait  a fortnight. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Zozaya  will  manage  the  Royal  Thea- 

e at  "Madrid. 

Grison,  organist  of  the  Rheims 
, , .iedral,  is  dead. 

Johann  Strauss  is  at  Ischl,  at  work 
on  a new  operetta. 

Julius  Stockhausen  celebrated  his 
70th  birthday  July  22. 

Weimar  is  to  look  after  and  preserve 
the  archives  of  Nietzsche. 

Miss  Grandjean  has  met  with  large 
success  as  Elsa  at  Baris. 

Riwa  Stanhope  has  been  engaged  as 
first  dramatic  soprano  at  Breslau. 

C?eile  Ketten  as  Charlotte  in  "Wer- 
ther  made  a sensation  at  Geneva. 

Anatole  Lionr.et,  once  the  singing  joy 
of  Parisian  salons,  died  July  16  at  Paris. 

The  "Niebelungen-Ring”  and  "Par- 
sifal” will  be  given  at  Bayreuth  in 
1807. 

. Joseph  Bayer  has  finished  a new  bal- 
let. "The  Corean  Bride,"  for  the  Vienna 
Opera.  i 

A.  singer  named  Solak  sang  at  Buda- 
pest for  12  hours  at  a stretch,  singing 
250  songs. 

Glgout,  the  organist,  has  given  two 
concerts  of  French  orchestral  works  at 
Barcelona. 

William  II.  has  dedicated  to  the 
Tsarina  a Coronation  March  of  his  own 
manufacture. 

Jeanne  Lamothe,  the  chief  danser  of 
the  Gait6,  Paris,  is  engaged  at  the 
OpSra-Comique. 

"The  Musketeers  at  the  Convent”  is 
the  title  of  a new  opera  by  Fritz  Bas- 
elt,  produced  at  Cassel. 


reK?n,’"Ru_ 

by  de  Gregorio,'  met  with  great  success 
at  the  Vuri?t?s,  Naples. 

The  contralto  Emanuela  Frank  of 
Munich  has  been  engaged  for  the  Dres- 
den opera,  but  she  will  not  begin  there 
until  1898. 

Albert  Soubles.  author  of  works  on 
music  and  the  drama,  has  been  made  a 
Chevalier  of  the  Order  of  Saint-Stanis- 
laus  of  Russia. 

Two  performances  of  an  opera  in 
three  acts,  "Lancha  Favorita,”  music 
by  Filippe  Duarte,  were  given  at  Lis- 
bon June  18,  20. 

The  composer  of  "Sextus,”  which 
took  a prize  of  3000  francs  given  by  the 
city  of  Paris,  is  Colomer,  whose  "Ron- 
dels de  Mai"  were  published  some 
years  ago. 

Claudius  Blanc  has  taken  the  place 
of  the  late  Delahaye  as  chorus  master 
at  the  Paris  Op?ra.  He  is  a prix  de 
Rome.  For  several  years  he  was  di- 
rector of  the  Marseilles  Conservatory. 

The  Musical  Society  of  Odessa  has 
opened  a subscription  to  a fund  to  be 
named  after  Rubinstein.  The  best  pupils 
of  the  Music  School  of  Odessa  will  thus 
be  sent  abroad  to  perfect  themselves. 

The  Schubert  centenary  exposition  at 
Vienna  will  be  very  interesting.  The 
committee  has  asked  William  II.  and 
the  Prince  Regent  of  Bavaria  to  lend 
pictures  that  treat  of  songs  by  Schu- 
bert, 

Ambroise  Thomas  left  Ills  orchestral 
scores  to  the  Paris  Conservatoire.  The 
overture  of  "Le  Ca'id”  had  been  loaned 
to  a conductor  who  forgot  to  return  it. 
Thomas  could  not  remember  his  name 
or  address. 

Fourteen  thousand  singers  will  take 
part  in  the  fifth  Sangerbundesfest  at 
Stuttgart  this  month.  The  hall  will 
hold  about  12,000  hearers.  Edouard 
Kremser  of  Vienna  will  be  the  chief 
conductor. 

Niccolo  Van  Westerhaut  has  been  ap- 
pointed professor  of  harmony  at  the 
Naples  Conservatory,  of  which  he  is  a 
graduate.  He  is  known  by  piquant  piano 
pieces  and  two  operas,  "Fortunio"  and 
"Dona  Flor.” 

A new  opera  In  two  acts,  "Fleur 
Maudite,”  by  Charles  Haenny,  director 
of  the  Music  School  of  Sion  Switzer- 
land, has  been  produced  at  Sion.  His 
first  opera,  "Blanche  de  Mans,"  was 
produced  in  March,  1894. 

Carvalho  has  under  consideration 
these  new  operas:  "L’Hnte,”  by  Missa; 
“Photis,"  by  Audran;  “Dallla,”  by  Pala- 
dilhe:  “Les  P?cheurs  de  Saint-Jean,” 
by  Widor;  “Caprice  de  Roi,”  by  Puget; 
"Les  Guelfs,"  by  Godard;  "Le  Spahi,” 
by  Lambert. 

A society  entitled  "Soeieth  del  Liuto" 
has  been  organized  at  Florence.  Bel- 
lincionl  and  Stagno  will  sing  at  the  in- 
augural concert  and  Mascagni  has 
promised  to  write  a piece  called  “The 
Apotheosis  of  the  Lute.” 

Paul  Gilson  has  been  invited  by  the 
Belgian  Government  to  write  a cantata 
for  the  opening  of  the  International 
Exposition  of  1897.  It  will  be  performed 
by  all  the  military  bands  of  the  gar- 
rison and  500  singers— 1200  in  all. 

The  Minister  of  Fine  Arts  at  Berlin 
provided  means  for  certain  pupils  of 
the  Conservatory  to  go  to  Bayreuth. 
The  Governor  of  Alsace-Lorraine  gave 
five  purses  of  250  francs  each  to  five 
musicians  W'ho  wished  to  make  the 
same  pilgrimage. 

Raffaele  Parravicini  died  lately  at 
Milan.  For  some  years  the  music 
critic  of  II  fcecolo,  he  was  also  a good 
musician,  librettist,  song  writer,  and 
operetta  composer.  One  of  his  oper- 
ettas, "I  Disgrazzii  del  sur  Sprella,"  is 
in  Milanais  dialect. 

During  the  season  of  the  Mozart, 
Beethoven  and  Wagner  performances 
at  Munich  in  August  and  September, 
on  nights  when  there  is  no  opera,  all 
of  Beethoven's  symphonies  will  be 
played  under  Zumpe’s  baton;  they  will 
be  arranged  in  a cyclus  and  given 
twice. 

"Malata.”  an  opera  in  one  act,  by 
Antonio  Lozzi,  was  given  privately 
with  success  at  Bologna.  The  wife  of 
the  librettist,  Mrs.  Giovannini-Zaechi, 
was  the  chief  female  singer,  and  Rossi 
the  tenor  and  Buti  the  baritone  were 
in  the  cast.  The  whole  work  was  re- 
demanded. 

"Mariedda,”  an  opera  in  one  act, 
music  by  Gianna  Buceri,  a young  pupil 
of  Nicola  d'Arienzo,  fell  flat  at  the 
Bellini  Opera  House,  Palermo.  Libretto 
and  music  are  said,  to  be  a painstaking 
plagiarism  of  "Cavalleria  Rustlcana." 
The  performers  were  Mmes.  Scalera 
and  Riso  and  Messrs.  Coruso  and  Mor- 
ghen. 

The  sculptor  Merci?  has  finished  his 
model  for  ihe  monument  to  Mrs.  Car- 
valho. The  singer  Is  represented  as 
standing  in  religious  ecstasy,  as  Mar- 
guerite in  prison,  singing  “Anges  purs, 
anges  radteux.”  Merci?  has  already 
sketched  a design  for  the  monument 
to  Gounod.  At  the  foot  of  a bust  of 
the  composer,  an  angel  plays  the  or- 
gan and  three  of  Gounod’s  heroines 
stand  by:  Marguerite,  Juliet,  Sappho. 

The  list  of  the  dead:  Ad.  Stieble,  vio- 
linist and  conductor,  Mulhausen,  age  40; 
F W.  Urban,  conductor  at  Greiz,  July 
9-  Karl  Ambrust,  organist  and  writer  on 
music,  July  12,  at  Hamburg,  age  47; 
Ludw'ig  Meinardus,  composer  and  writer 
on  music,  at  Bielefeld,  July  12,  age  69; 
Paul  Faulhaber,  pianist,  composer,  con- 
ductor, at  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  age  60; 
A.  S.  Faminzyn,  composer  and__writer 
oil  music,  June  24,  Ligowo,  age  55. 

"The  Yeoman  of  the  Guard"  was 
given  successfully  at  Bennington,  Ver- 
mont July  31.  Mr.  Charles  H.  Bennett, 
a bass  singer  favorably  known  in  Bos- 
ton, v'as  the  general  manager.  Among 
those  that  took  part  were  Misses  Au- 
dria  Bowen  and  Florence  Canedy, 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Daley,  Messrs.  L.  D.  Bing- 
ham. J.  H.  Cushman,  J.  Edw.  Donnelly, 
J.  M.  Burt,  R.  A.  Barney,  E.  C.  Ben- 
nett and  Chas.  H.  Bennett. 

There  was  a false  report  that  Plants, 
the  pianist,  was  dead.  Salvayre  imme- 
diately w'rote  his  obituary  for  Gil  Bias, 
and,  unfortunately,  for  his  presenL 
peace  of  mind,  it  was  none  too  favora- 
ble. They  once  asked  Rubinstein  why 
he  did  not  play  his  Valse  Caprice  in  his 
later  v»?rs.  "I  do  not  dare  to  play  it 
after  that  magician  Plant?.  I have  the 
appearance  of  an  elephant  trying  to 
snort  with  flowers.  I crush  where 
Plant?  flutters." 

The  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Mi- 
lan Perseveranza  did  not  care  for 
R-.,'  opera.  "JngoVI  "Rtifer  is  an 


the  sonata,  the  symphony,  instru-  I 
mentation,  and  the  human  voice.  But  I 
all  this  is  not  enough  to  create  a mas-  j 
terpiece.  He  has  not  the  famous  spark.  J 
And  without  it,  a work  of  art  is  un- 
finished; it  may  inspire  esteem,  respect, 
but  never  sympathy,  never  enthusi- 
asm. One  can  say  of  ’Ingo,’  ’It  was 
born  and  it  died.’” 

William  II.  proposes  to  embellish  the 
Thlergarten  In  Berlin  with  32  groups  of 
statues,  each  to  represent  a sovereign 
with  two  of  the  most  illustrious  men 
of  his  reign.  Frederick  the  Great  will 
be  supported  by  a general  and  J.  S. 
Bach.  The  Mdnestrel  asks  what  J.  S. 
Bach  is  doing  in  this  gallery.  "He 
w'as  not  a Prussian  subject,  he  owed 
nothing  to  Prussia,  and  his  short  in- 
terview with  the  monarch  was  almost 
accidental.  J.  S.  Bach  is  indeed  a 
contemporary  of  Frederick  II.  But 
what  relationship  is  there  between 
them,  and  by  what  right  do  they  erect 
in  Berlin  a statue  of  Bach  as  an  il-  , 
lustration  of  the  reign  of  Frederick  : 
the  Great?” 

Portugal  will  celebrate  in  1897  the  | 
fourth  centennial  of  the  discovery  of  ) 
the  Indies  by  Vasco  de  Gama.  A com- 
mission at  Lisbon  calls  for  works  ap- 
propriate to  the  occasion;  among  them, 
a commemorative  hymn,  a triumphal 
march,  a historical  drama  on  a patrio- 
tic subject,  a grand  opera  or  lyric 
drama  of  national  character.  There 
will  be  concerts  of  ancient  Portuguese 
music  and  performances  of  works  of 
the  ancient  national  theatre.  These 
composers  are  now  at  work  on  the 
proposed  opera:  Auguste  Machado,  Al- 
fred Keil  (the  composer  of  “Donna 
Branca”),  the  Viscount  d’Arneiro  (the 
composer  of  "L’Elisire  di  Giovlnezza”), 
and  Miguel  Angelo.  What’s  the  mat- 
ter with  "L’Africaine,”  of  which  Vasco 
is  the  hero? 

“Don  Giovanni”  will  be  given  in  Paris 
next  season  at  the  Op?ra  and  the 
Op?ra-Comique.  At  the  Op?ra  the  chief 
singers  will  be  Renaud,  Delmas  and 
Rose  Caron.  At  the  Op?ra-Comique, 
Maurel,  Fug&re,  Nina  Pack  will  sing, 
and  Miss  Lejeune  will  made  her  d?but 
as  Zerlina.  This  will  not  be  the  first 
time  that  “Don  Giovanni”  is  played 
synchronously  at  opera  houses  in  Paris. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  Second  Empire 
the  Op?ra,  the  Th6fitre-Lyrique  and  the 
Th?dtre-Italien  produced  the  opera.  At 
the  Th?atre-Lyrique,  Miolan-Carvalho 
was  Zerlina;  Nilsson,  Donna  Elvira; 
Charton-Demeur,  Donna  Anna.  At  the 
ThSfitre-Italien,  the  women  were  Patti 
(Zerlina),  Tiberini  (Elvira)  and  Penco 
(Donna  Anna).  The  two  most  remark- 
able Dons  were  Faure,  at  the  Op?ra, 
and  Graziani,  at  the  Th?flt  re-Italien. 
where  Zucchini,  as  Leporello,  and 
Gardonl,  as  Ottavio,  gave  valuable  as- 
sistance. The  women  at  the  Op?ra 
were  Marie  Battu,  Gueymard,  and 
Marie  Sasse.  At  the  Op?ra-Comique, 
Carvalho  will  endeavor  to  approach  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  original  version 
as  originally  performed. 

There  are  few  operas  which  at  this 
day  so  rouse  to  enthusiasm  the  average 
musical  amateur  as  Massenet’s 
“Maron.”  He  who  has  no  fad,  who  is 
not  a Wagneromaniac,  nor  a devotee  of 
typical  Italian  opera,  and  who  has  not 
strong  musical  enthusiasms  in  any  di- 
-ection  naturally  finds  "Manon”  exact- 
ly to  his  taste.  For  here  is  an  opera 
which  with  little  short  of  juggling  clev- 
erness combines  the  superficial  elements 
of  both  aspects  of  operatic  art — the  old- 
fashioned  and  the  new.  In  listening 
to  the  endless  tunes  of  the  work  a man 
may  find  a fillip  to  his  weariness  of 
Wagnerian  melody;  in  hearing  its  or- 
chestrations he.may  offer  up  a sym- 
pathetic apology  for  Donizetti.  Yet 
not  evg n he,  and  certainly  none  else, 
would  care  to  claim  for  Massenet's  work 
the  attribute  of  greatness,  such  a great- 
ness, for  example,  as  might  easily  claim 
the  dues  of  immortality.  It  is  rich,  it 
is  exquisite,  it  is  fashioned  with  the 
most  intimate  artifice;  but  it  is  exotic, 
it  savors  of  patchouli,  it  Is  a legitimate 
offspring  of  the  Venusberg.  The  per- 
formance last  night  was  so  absolutely 
adequate  that,  by  no  means  the  great- 
est. it  was  possibly  the  most  perfect 
of  the  whole  season.  Melba  is  an  un- 
surpassable Manor.:  her  acting  was 

charmingly  svmnathetic:  in  both  the 
second  and  third  acts  she  easily  out- 
distanced all  her  previous  merely  his- 
trionic efforts  seen  in  this  country  at  all 
events,  and  her  r oice  was  perfectly 
attuned  to  her  music.  Whether  she 
was  light,  trivial  and  airy,  or  pleading 
anrl  nassionate,  every  mood  fitted  that 
exquisite  voice  exactly.  She  was  nobly 
supported  by  Alvarez  as  the  Chevalier 
and  by  M.  Plancon  as  the  Comte  des  i 
Grleux.  Alvarez  sang  with  his  finest 
distinction  of  voice,  with  passion,  fer- 
vour, and  impulse;  and  Plancon  stepped 
it  and  sang  it  as  if  he  were  in  very 
truth  one  of  that  old  nobility  whom  he 
represented  The  minor  characters 
were  all  well  filled,  and  the  orchestra, 
under  Manoinelli.  plaved  extraordinari- 
ly well. Pall  Mall  Gazette,  July  17. 


He  proves  that  we  city  men.  wise  men.  and 
witty  men. 

Our  spouses  superb,  and  our  babies  soft-fin- 
gered, 

Though  we  dwell  in  swell  villas  are  really 
gorillas. 

Whose  tails  disappeared  as  the  centuries  lin- 
gered. 

Ay,  Apes  are  wfe  all  on  this  whirligig  ball. 
The  big  and  the  small,  the  dumpy  and  tall. 
And  especially  those  we  illustrious  call. 
Whom  w'e  worship  W'hen  powerful  and  kick 
| when  they  fall. 

As  the  spotless,  saintly  maid  looked 
yearningly  for  Tannhauser  among  the1 
returning  pilgrims,  so  sought  wc  the 
Sturdy  form  of  Old  Chimes  in  the  ranks 
of  the  triumphant  Ancients.  \\  arrior 
after  warrior  passed,  but  vainly  did 
we  look  for  one  close-shaven  deceiving- 
ly cherubic  face.  As  we  turned  away, 
anxious,  heavy  at  heart,  a carriage 
stopped  and  Miss  Eustaoia.  radiant  as 
Aphrodite  from  sea  foam,  spoke  in 
•viola  tones.  “Poor  uncle!  He  Is  in- 
fatuated with  the  mutton  at  one  of 


old-fashior  c<i  places  In  the  StrandT 
wfl/ro  they  wheel  tnc  meats  round  anil 
let  you  take  your  own  cut.  And  lie 
says  be  has  not  had  such  ale  for  iwenly  | 
years.  He  was  very  tired  mornings  I 
and  there  were  rings  around  his  eyes,  ( 
ro  I didn’t  feel  like  urging  him  to  go 
with  me  to  the  British  Museum.  I don’t 
think  he  will  come  back  before  the 
first  of  September.” 

We  spoke  a few'  days  ago  about  the 
old-fashioned  landlord,  w'ho  stood  be-| 
hind  the  guest’s  chair  and  saw  per- 
sonally to  his  comfort.  It  is  there- 
fore with  great  pleasure  that  w'e  learn 
the  purpose  of  Mr.  John  L.  Sullivan. 
We  are  sure  that  the  Clarendon  under 
his  management  will  be  a quiet  tavern 
for  serious  minded,  elderly  gentlemen, 
who  seek  substantial  comfort  rather 
than  garish  decorations  and  preten- 
tious scientific  appliances.  We  see 
Mr.  Sullivan  as  tavern  keeper  even 
now.  He  bends  courteously  over  the 
shoulder  of  the  Rev.  Ichabod  J.  Hawes 
of  Palmyra,  N.  Y.  He  asks  if  the  tea 
is  strong  enough,  and  they  that  have 
the  honor  of  an  intimate  friendship  with 
Mr.  Sullivan  recognize  a veiled  chal- 
lenge In  the  inquiry.  If  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hawes  is  wise  in  his  generation,  he 
will  like  that  tea. 

“In  the  eighth  inning  Killen  struck 
the  umpire  in  the  neck.  Umpire  Lally 
lost  his  temper  and  struck  back.”  The 
reporter  adds,  "It  was  ladies’  day." 

The  name  of  Mr.  Barrett  Wendell 
must  now  be  added  to  the  roll  of  great 
discoverers.  He  has  found  out  that 
Handel  brought  the  tune  “God  Save  the 
King”  from  Germany,  when  George  the 
First— “or  was  it  George  the  Second?”— 
reigned.  Even  in  the  fever  of  composi- 
tion, Mr.  Wendell,  it  is  well  to  consult  ! 
occasionally  the  authorities.  As  it  is, 
the  name  of  Wendell  in  musical  history 
promises  to  rival  that  of  Percival  Low- 
ell in  astronomy. 


The  Saturday  Review  again  lifts  up 
its  voice  and  cries:  "It  is  only  a few 

years  since  Stanley  Weyman  discov- 
ered that  Dumas  had  a w'ay  of  writing 
a story  which  was  not  without  attrac- 
tiveness. He  quite  fairly  borrowed  his 
•method,  but  instead  of  human  beings 
lie  introduced  marionettes,  which  were 
much  more  easily  managed.  * * * 

There  is  no  kind  of  literary  shoddy, 
pot  even  that  manufactured  by  Caine, 
Crockett  and  Maclaren.  which  can  he 
produced  so  easily,  and  which  is  so 
likely  to  find  a large  sale  with  the  illit- 
erate, on  whom,  of  course,  mainly  de- 
pends the  fate  of  the  modern  novel.” 


Some  one  complains  that  artichokes 
are  a luxury,  although  they  are  bene- 
ficial to  the  system.  Artichokes  were 
always  dear,  especially  the  Callipygian. 
The  plant  was  taken  to  England  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.  In  1655  artichokes 
were  sold  in  the  market  for  a crown  : 
apiece.  In  1688  the  Dutch  plants  were 
sold  for  6 shillings  and  8 pence  the  hun-  i 
dred.  But  when  you  consider  that  in  : 
all  weathers  artichokes  suit  old  men  i 
and  those  of  phlegmatic  and  melancholy 
temperament,  the  plant  with  or  with- 
out white  sauce  seems  cheap  at  any  j 
price. 

To  F.  S. : Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes  was  a 
Unitarian,  and,  we  believe,  he  went  to 
King’s  Chapel. 

“Algernon  wondered  vaguely  if  he 
had  done  right  in  leaving  the  handker- 
chief where  she  had  dropped  it,  on  the 
centre  table  If  it  had  only  been  the 
arm  chair,  now,  what  a different  com- 
plexion it  would  have  put  upon  this 
dilemma— if  it  was  a dilemma— no,  hard- 
by  a dilemma,  rather  a quandary,  or 
even  a question.  And  she — did  she,  too, 
brood  upon  the  handkerchief?  Did  she 
justify  herself  in  dropping  it,  in  the  I 
way  she  did?  He  arose,  wearily.  ’I 
dunno,’  he  said,  defiantly,  yet  hopeless^: 

ly,  and  sat  down.’’- Advance  sheets 

lrom  H.  James  to  the  Philistine. 


To  “Inconstant  Reader”:  No,  there  is 
no  unexpurgated  edition  of  Pepy’s 
Diary.  Even  the  latest  editor  has  not 
the  courage  to  publish  all  the  thoughts, 
sayings  and  deeds  of  the  great  gossip.  ! 


“It  is  only  in  oleographs  that  chil- 
dren pet  their  pets,  carrying  rabbits 
in  pinafores  and  wreathing  with  gar- 
lands the  grateful  lamb.  In  the  world 
of  fact  the  rabbit  is  lifted  out  of  his 
hutch  by  the  ears,  sternly,  and  kicks 
apologetically  till  he  is  replaced;  and 
the  lamb’s  only  use  is  to  play  a lead- 
ing and  exhausting  part  in  a bull-fight 
or  a border-raid,  and  even  in  this  role 
the  calf  is  his  superior.” 

A recent  decision  of  the  Civil  Tribu- 
nal of  the  Seine  will  be  of  interest  to 
bicyclists.  A woman  sent  her  bicycle 
from  Nancy  to  Paris,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  journey  It  was  badly  damaged. 
The  machine  was  not  packed,  and  tliei 
company  in  defence  claimed  that  the 
bicycle  came  under  the  category  of  fra-, 
gile  goods  whose  safety  they  would 
not  guarantee  The  Court  held  that  the! 
frequency  with  which  bicycles  were 
carried  on  the  French  railways,  un-l 


I e k ('.if  but  without  damage.  proved 
[fit  they  were  not  fragile  (roods  with- 
the  meaning  of  the  company's  by- 
ivs.  The  woman  was  awarded  $50 
images. 

An  English  contemporary  says  “It  Is 
reat  pity  that  American  bicycle 
akers  do  not  tit  their  machines  with 
pletcly  closed  chain  cases,  as  are  the 
_lish  ores,  and  also  that  they  do  not 
copy  the  manufacturers  on  this  side  of 
the  water,  in  endeavoring  to  Improve 
on  the  old-fashioned  'spoon'  metal 
brake,  such  as  is  fitted  to  English  ma- 
chines of  the  lowest  grades."  But  the 
lame  paper  in  the  same  article  declares 
[hat  American  bicycles  are  enjoying  a 
rent  popularity,  “and  many  people 
lonsider  a Yankee  machine  'smarter' 
(ban  an  English.  The  great  attraction 
ems  to  be  the  extreme  lightness  of 
the  American  builds.  There  Is  also  a 
certain  perkiness  about  their  appear- 
ance." In  other  words,  the  English  pre- 
. ft*. i the  American  bicycles,  and  yet  our 
Kfoiitemporary  has  to  hem  and  haw  for 
ItJ-u:  benefit  of  the  English  manufact- 
urers—and  advertisers. 


ABOUT  MUSIC. 


Hrhe  De  Reszke  Brothers 
Talk  Concerning  Art. 

low  John  Worked  When  He 
First  Studied  Tristan. 


Notes  and  Comments  on  Players, 
| Singers  and  Pieces. 


I Toward  the  close  of  the  opera  sea- 
son at  Covent  Garden  the  De  Reszke 
brothers  were  interviewed  by  a reporter 
of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  and  they 
talked  in  this  entertaining  fashion: 

I "Come  in!”  rang  out  the  most  glori- 
ous bass  voice  under  the  sun,  and  your 
representative  stood  before  the  great 
Polish  brothers.  Both  had  just  returned 
from  their  morning  bicycle  ride.  “Les 
poumons  gorgets  d'oxygeme,”  says  M. 
Jean  as  he  looks  gratefully  at  his 
t'P£gase  A pfedales."  and  both  vie  in, 
eager  courtesy  to  make  the  task  of  thej 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  man  easy  and  pleas- 
ant. 

“Vous  fites  bien  tomb£,”  says  M.  Jean, 
"for  though  I sing  only  twice  a week 
my  time  is  fully  taken  up  by  rehear- 
sals, performances,  and — well,  yes,  by 
nerves." 

*•  •>  i ?" 

"Quite  so.  I can  never  see  anybody] 
on  the  day  I sing,  while  on  the  eve  of 
a performance  I would  rather  be  left 
' to  my  thoughts  and  to  the  endeavors 
of  getting  well  'dans  la  peau,’  of  the 
character  I am  to  interpret.  And  this 

mental  process  hag  become  so  much 
a second  nature  with  me  that  no  sooner 
have  I laid  aside,  says,  the  armor  of 
Lohengrin  than  I am  already  preoccu- 
pied by  the  doublet_  of  Romeo.  I have 
'to  shake  off  the  ways  and  the  manners 
bf  the  other  in  almost  Avery  detail, 
ifrom  a gesture  to  an  inflexion  of  the 
'voice;  and  this,  I believe,  Is  the  best 
disposition  for  an.  artist  wishing  to  'live' 
L:he  situations  of  his  parts  and  anxious 
['or  truth  in  his  embodiments.  I do  not 
'hlnk  I need  explain  my  meaning  more 
Precisely,  bur  I wish  to  cite  an  in- 
stance where  w;e  are  all  animated  by 
)lie  same  desire  for  living  our  parts, 
nd  where  all  our  efforts  aim  at  stage- 
pruth— not  realism,  mind  you— as  far 
,ts  It  can  be  obtained.  Take  the  Covent 
garden  performance  of  ‘The  Meister- 
lingers.’  It  has  been  pronounced  of 
rne  common  accord  a very  complete  one, 
"nd  this  flattering  result  is  obtained 
fy  a proper  application  of  the  endeav- 
ors just  mentioned.  All  our  asides,  for 
pxample,  bear  strictly  on  the  situation. 
Pere  it  possible  for  you  to  hear  us  in 
n A parte  you  would  be  surprised,  per- 
haps, that  instead  of  exchanging 
hrases  as  to  the  heat  or  the  brilliant 
6pect  of  the  house,  we  continue  sotto 
Bee  a conversation  proceeding  from 
he  dramatic  necessity  of  the  moment, 
Here  It  is  Beckmesser  grumbling  at  the 
lewcomer  and  asking  who  the  deuce 
he  chap  may  be;  there  is  Hans  Sachs  p 
omplimentlng  Walther  in  so  many  se- 
late  phrases;  there  again  Eva  and 
Valther  carry  on  an  anxious  conversa- 
lon:  ‘Do  you  think,  dear  Eva,  your 
ather  will  give  me  your  hand?’  I 
ondly  hope  so,  dear  Walther,’  and  so 
n,  and  so  on.  In  this  guise  alone  can 
re  give  the  audience  an  illusion  of  the 
hlng;  and  the  audience,  though  un- 
ware of  the  means,  understands  the 
esult  admirably;  and  to  be  understood 
y those  for  whose  sakes  you  make  an 
ffort  Is  the 'highest  artistic  gratlfica- 
on  an  interpreter  can  aspire  to." 


"Let  us  talk  of  'Tristan*, 1 ” said  M. 

Edouard,  "and  tell  our  friend  that 
anecdote  when  you  first  started  on 
your  study  of  tho  score." 

"Oh,  that  was  lovely,”  laughed  M. 
Jean.  "It  happened  at  Bayreuth, 
where,  talking  with  the  specialists  and 
worshipers  of  the  place,  I expressed 
my  ardent  desire  to  sing  'Tristan,' 
and  also  my  misgivings  as  to  the  mere- 
ly mnemonic  magnitude  of  the  task. 
•JUl'  gehen  Sie,’  exclaimed  a professor, 
'andere  esel  haben's  auch  gelernt!'— 
‘Get  along  with  you;  other  duffers  have 
learnt  It  too!'  Anyhow,  when  I looked 
at  the  score,  after  one  month's  work 
by  myself,  I was  seized  with  despair  In 
spite  of  works  of  analysis  I had  read 
before  and  In  spite  of  all  my  familiari- 
ty with  the  music.  So  I telegraphed  for 
Kniese,  who  came  to  stay  with  me  at 
Plombieres,  and  It  was  only  after  six 
hours'  dally  work  for  two  months  that 
I began  to  see  my  way  clear." 

"It  has  taken  him  a tough'  two 
years,”  said  M.  Edouard,  “before  he 
felt  absolutely  sure  of  the  part,  and 
there  was,  of  course,  the  additional  diffi- 
culty of  singing  it  In  German.  We  had 
fought  for  so  many  years  for  the  only 
rational  mode  of  singing  operas— that 
is,  in  the  tongue  to  which  the  music 
was  composed— that  It  would  have  been 
absurd  to  sing  'Tristan’  otherwise  than 
In  German;  and  I can  tell  you  these 
texts  are  hard  nuts  to  crack.  We  had, 
however,  every  support  from  our  la- 
mented friend  Sir  Augustus  Harris 
here,  and  Messrs.  Abbey  and  Grau  in 
America,  and  once  our  own  difficulty 
overcome,  all  was  plain  sailing  with 
the  managements.  That  is  how  were 
mounted  here,  and  In  the  States, 
'Faust,'  Rom£o  et  Juliette,’  ‘Le 
Prophete,’  ‘Elaine,’  ‘La  Navarraise,’ 
'Philemon  et  Baucis'  and  'Carmen'  in 
French;  'Lohengrin'  and  ‘Tristan’  in 
German;  and  we  do  not  despair  of  add- 
ing to  this  list  many  other  works  sung 
yet  in  translations.  For  my  part,  I will 
not  leave  the  stage  until  I shall  have 
sung  ‘Wotan.’  Since  my  'Hans  Sachs’ 
has  been  so  kindly  received  I feel  a 
fresh  love  for  extra  work,  and  though 
after  a season  of  some  ten  months  I 
deserve  a rest,  thrice  already  have  I 
devoted  my  holiday  to  study.” 

"Would  you  believe,”  interrupted  M. 
Jean,  "that  I had  actually  to  scold 
'the  baby'  before  he  would  learn  Hans 
Sachs?  He  had  an  Idea  the  part  would 
not  suit  him.  And  you  should  have  seen 
his  nervousness  when  he  sang  it  here 
for  the  first  time!  Only  the  extremely 
flattering  appreciation  of  the  press  has 
convinced  ‘my  little  brother’  that  he 
has  done  something  really  good  in 
'The  Melstersingers,’  and  there  is  no 
amount  of  study  either  of  us  would 
funk  ‘quand  11  s'agit  du  public  Anglais 
on  Amdrleain,  ou  des  deux  presses.’  ” 

Study  must  be,  however,  an  easy 
matter  to  these  unique  brothers,  for 
rarely  were  artists  blessed  with  a more 
perfect  musical  constitution  than  theirs. 
You  should  hear,  for  example,  M.  Jean 
de  Reszke  transposing  Walther's  Prei- 
slied  into  any  key  you  please,  or  ac- 
companying himself  in  the  Schmie- 
delieder,  or  playing  from  memory  page 
I after  page  of  any  old  or  modern  score 
you  may  mention.  And  their  musical1 
jokes!  They  have  decomposed  the 
Dragon  d'Alcala  from  "Carmen”  for 
tenor  voice  and  bassoon  accompani- 
ment, Mr.  Edouard  imitating  the  in- 
] strument  to  perfection— a marvel,  this, 
of  two-part  counterpoint.  More  diffl- 
jcult  stiil  is  the  imitation  of  a tattoo 
sounded  by  two  trumpets  not  in  tune, 
the  whole  flourish  being  sung  at 
a difference  of  one  tune, — say,  onej 
in  F and  the  other  in  G!  Let! 

I anybody  try  the  trick!  Among  the 
many  precious  souvenirs  of  their  grand 
| careers,  MM.  de  Reszke  cherish  most 
spontaneous  and  unsolicited  testi- 
monials from  their  colleagues,  or  from 
some  unknown  friends.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, the  place  of  honor  at  the  present 
moment  is  given  to  a scrap  book  sent 
to  M.  Jean  by  an  unknown  lady,  and 
containing  a complete  collection  of  press 
cuttings  on  his  "Tristan  in  the  States;" 
and  pasted  in  the  book  Is  a letter  from 
Mdme.  Melba,  written  in  pencil  imme- 
diately after  the  production,  and  ex- 
pressing all  the  admiration  one  great 
artist  feels  toward  another. 

VARIOUS  NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Miss  Adele  Lewing,  the  pianist,  of 
Boston,  who  has  been  in  Europe  three 
years,  returned  on  the  Normannla. 

Xeva  Stanhope,  an  American  vocalist 
who  sang  with  success  at  the  Cologne 
and  Wuerzburg  Opera  Houses,  has  just 
signed  an  engagement  for  Breslau. 

Sonzogno  has  determined  to  visit  the 
United  States,  and  after  the  beginning 
of  December  next  will  leave  the  direc- 
tion of  La  Scala  to  Corti  and  Pozzali. 

William  Lavln,  the  tenor,  has  re- 
cently been  at  Detroit,  Saratoga  and 
New  York.  He  is  now  at  Brattleboro 
with  Mrs.  Howe-Lavin,  who  will  re- 
turn to  Europe  this  fall  to  sing  on  the 
other  side. 

Engelbert  Humperdinck,  out  of  the 
royalties  of  "Hansel  and  Gretel,”  has 
just  bought  the  little  castle  at  the  foot 
of  the  Kreuzberg,  near  Boppard  on  the 


Rhine,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
| Prince  of  Waldock.  Humperdinck  Is 
! going  to  reside  there  soon. 

Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn  has  visited  relatives 
In  Stettin  and  Neubrandenburg.  He 
spent  ills  birthday  anniversary  with  his 
nephew,  Carl  Zerrahn,  at  Malchow.  He 
sailed  from  Hamburg  ori  the  Phoenicia, 
Aug.  2 for  Now  York.  He  will  conduct 
, the  festival  at  Newport,  N.  H.,  Aug.  17 
to  21,  and  Aug.  31  ho  hopes  to  meet  his 
| friends  In  Worcester. 

Julius  Stockhausen,  the  well-known 
vocal  teacher  and  once  famous  Lieder 
singer,  recently  celebrated  his  70th 
birthday  anniversary  at  Frankfort-on- 
the-AIain.  His  many  pupils  and  ad- 
mirers gathered  an  honorary  fund  of 
50,000  marks,  which  was  presented  to 
the  Nestor  of  the  German  vocal  art  on 
this  festive  occasion. 

Countess  BIscacclantI,  who  died  a 
few  days  ago  at  the  Rossini  Founda- 
tion Homo  for  Musicians  and  Artists  in 
Paris,  was  at  one  time  a celebrated 
American  singer.  She  was  horn  in  Bos- 
ton In  1821,  and  got  her  title  by  marry- 
ing an  Italian  Count.  She  died  in  pov- 
erty. Before  her  death  she  requested 
the  publication  of  this  item. 

Mr.  Maurice  Grau  formally  accepted 
recently  the  managing  directorship  of 
the  ppera  at  Covent  Garden,  which  has 
been  registered  as  a private  limited  lia- 
bility company,  under  the  title  of  the 
i "Royal  Opera  Syndicate.”  This  has 
been  arranged  largely  through  the 
efforts  of  Lord  de  Grey  and  Mr.  Hig- 
gins. Signor  Mancinelli  and  Mr.  Neil 
Forsyth  will  retain  their  present  posi- 
tions. 

During  his  sojourn  in  Paris  Mr.  Carl, 
who  has  been  the  guest  of  Mr.  Alex- 
andre Guilmant,  was  invited  to  serve 
on  the  jury  of  the  "Ecole  de  Musique 
Classique"  (founded  by  L.  Nledermeyer 
In  1853),  at  the  final  contests  for  the  de- 
grees given  there  each  year.  The  organ 
class  is  directed  by  M.  Clement  Loret, 
the  eminent  organist  and  composer,  and 
among  those  who  served  on  the  jury 
were  MM.  Alexandre  Guilmant,  Le- 
febre,  Georges,  etc. 

A serious  and  very  valuable  organ 
pupil  of  M.  Guilmant,  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Galloway  of  St.  Louis,  won  quite  a 
distinction,  playing  -with  M,  Guil- 
mant, at  a concert  given  in  Meudon, 
one  of  the  composer's  concertos  and 
other  Interesting  organ  music.  He  was 
applauded  .and  recalled.  Mr.  Galloway 
Is  one  of  M.  Guilmant's  favorites,  and 
has  won  the  position  by  talent  and 
serious  hard  work.  He  hopes  to  re- 
main another  year.  Meantime  he  has 
been  complimented  by  a call  to  his 
original  church  position  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  St.  Louis.  M.  Guil- 
j rnant  has  dedicated  his  last  fugue  to 
his  deserving  pupil. 

Mr.  Maurice  Grau  has  returned  from 
Paris,  and  brings  the  comforting  as- 
surance that  all  the  old  grand  opera 
favorites  are  coming  back  this  year. 
They  have  all  signed  with  the  excep- 
, tion  of  Mme.  Nordiea,  and  she  is  cer- 
) tain  to  do  so.  Among  the  newcomers 
are  David  Bispban,  who  has  been  a 
favorite  at  Covent  Garden;  M.  Salli- 
gnae,  a tenor  w'ho  secured  the  grand 
prize  at  the  Conservatoire,  and  Mile. 
Beilina,  a soprano.  Signor  Mancinelli 
will  conduct  the  operas  of  which  he 
has  made  specialties,  and  M.  Seidl  will 
conduct  the  works  in  German.  Mme. 
Melba  will  sing  at  the  concerts 
of  the  Bloston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. M.  Maurel  will  not  re- 
turn this  year;  neither  does  Mme. 
Saville,  nor  Signor  Russitano.  A new 
premiere  has  been  engaged  in  the  per- 
son of  Mile.  Irmler.  Mme.  Eames  will 
sing  In  German,  appearing  as  Sieglinde 
in  "Die  Walkure”  and  Elsa  in  "Lohen- 
grin.’' Jean  de  Reszke  will  appear  as 
Siegmund  and  as  Siegfried,  and  his 
brother  Edouard  will  appear  as  Wotan 
in  "Die  Walkure"  and  Wotan  in 
"Siegfried.” 

The  Raconteur  of  the  Musical  Courier 
writes  from  Bayreuth: 

For  one  reason  I was  interested'  in 
Die  Walkiire.  Lilli  Lehmann  was  the 
Briinnhilde,  and  I had  not  heard  her 
since  that  night  in  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  when  she  fought  so  brave- 
ly an  attack  of  sickness.  It  was  in 
L’Africaine;  she  sang  Selika,  and  Jean 
de  Reszkf  was  the  Vasco.  So  many 
rumors  had  reached  me  about  Lilli’s 
failing  voice  that  I felt  nervous  when 
the  curtain  parted  on  the  second  act. 
Then  stood  forth  this  adorable  singer 
and  trumpeted  the  wild  cry  of  the 
Valkyries.  Her  voice  is  as  brilliant  as 
ever  and  as  true  as  steel.  Of  course 
it  shows  weak  spots,  and  the  bloom 
has  departed.  I tell  you  the  truth. 
Lehmann  is  no  longer  young,  and  think 
of  the  work  the  woman  has  accom- 
plished during  the  past  twertty  years. 
Yet  you  hear  that  tiresome  tale  re- 
peated dally,  “Wagner  is  ruinous  to  the 
voice.”  How  Is  it  then  so  many 
middle-aged  German  females  sing 
Wagner  and  have  plenty  of  voice 
left,  while,  good  God!  an  Ital- 
ian prima  donna  over  forty  Is 

a thing  of  vocal  horror?  And  such  act- 
ing! Such  a sense  of  dramatic  values, 
which  none  of  her  companions  had. 
It' was  touching,  when  she  groveled  at 
Wotan’s  feet,  and  the  largeness  of  con- 
ception. the  glorious  singing— every 
tone  a miracle  of  intense  intellectuality 
and  emotion — and  the  surprising  burst 
in  the  last  act  were  all  things  to  re- 
member for  a lifetime.  Lilli  Lehmann 
is  the  greatest  dramatic  singer  alive, 
despite  the  fact  that  her  organ  is  no 
longer  fresh.  But  her  art  is  so  con- 
summate, her  tact  so  delicate,  and  her 
appreciation  of  the  dramatic  situations 
so  accurate  that  to  see  her  simply  in 
repose  is  keen  pleasure.  And  then  she 
is  so  noble,  so  distinguished  In  bearing! 


ABOUT  MUSIC. 

Runciman’s  Comments  on 
London’s  Season. 


| Concerning  P!ace=Grabbingand 
Cursing  the  Foreigner. 


Notes  and  Gossip  of  Pieces, 
Players  and  Singers. 


Mr.  J.  F.  Runciman  thus  sums  up  a 
London  musical  season.  His  comments 
are  of  universal  interest  and  applica- 
tion. The  place-grabber  Is  not  un- 
known in  Boston,  where  place  grab- 
bing is,  indeed,  one  of  the  line  arts 
and  liberally  rewarded. 

. * . 

"Not  altogether  unexpectedly,  but 
suddenly,  the  bottom  dropped  out  of 
the  musical  season  a fortnight  ago, 
lea'lng  me,  and  every  critic  as  con- 
scientious as  myself,  with  absolutely 
nothing  to  write  about.  It  is  true  that 
all  of  us  might,  and  some  of  us  do, 
scribble  a few  lines  about  every  little 
concert  given  by  Miss  X.  and  .Madame 
Y.,  and  Mr.  Z.  in  the  small  Queen's 
Hall,  and  so  delude  our  readers  into  the 
groundless  belief  that  the  season  is 
still  in  full  swing.  But  It  is  not  worth 
my  while  to  do  that  kind  of  thing  for 
a single  article,  and  therefore  I do  not 
disguise  the  fact  that  music  in  London 
is  dead  as  a doornail.  Jean  de  Reszke 
and  Edouard  are  flying*  and  a hundred 
other  stars  of  fame  or  notoriety  have 
fled;  already  the  advertisements  for 
next  winter  season’s  concerts  are  posted 
at  the  doors  of  empty  St.  James's  Hall; 
and  the  only  indications  of  there  having 
been  a season  at  all  are  my  articles  and 
the  corpse  of  the  dead  opera  season, 
which  Mr.  Niel  Forsyth  nightly  gal- 
vanizes into  sham  life.  In  fact,  though 
it  is  just  about  a fortnight  since  the 
season  did  visibly  collapse,  for  at  least 
ia  month  there  has  been  absolutely  noth- 
ing to  stay  in  London  tor  except  Jean 
de  Reszke’s  Tristan. 

"It  seems  a century  since  Richter  was 
here  to  give  a brief  set  of  three  con- 
certs, and  not  very  interesting  con- 
certs; andl  surely  it  is  longer  since  my 
friend  Mr.  Schulz-Curtius  laid  a little 
plan  to  prevent  me  getting  into  the 
Bayreuth  Theatre  a week  hence,  be- 
cause I did  not  like  the  atrocious  Carls- 
ruhe  singers  brought  here  by  Mottl. 
Lamoureux  flashed  like  a meteor  across 
the  sky;  we  have  had  no  piano  playing 
since  D' Albert  left;  excepting  the 
Kneisel  Quartet— which  was  good,  but  I 
not  good  enough  to  stimulate  me  to 
write  an  article  about  it— we  have  had 
no  chamber  music  since  the  Pops 
closed.  Now  this  utter  breakdown-  nf. 
music  is  significant.  It  shows  how  en- 
tirely the  foreigner  dominates  us,  how 
dependent  we  are  upon  his  gracious  as- 
sistance for  the  comparatively  small 
amount  of  decent  music  we  are  per- 
mitted to  hear  each  year;  it  shows  that 
prate  as  we  will  about  ‘progress’  in 
English  music,  we  have  no  music  what- 
ever until  the  foreigner  chooses  to 
come  and  give  it  to  us,  and  none  after  1 
he  thinks  it  time  to  get  him  gone  again. 
iAnd  the  foreigner  thinks  no  more  of 
us  than  the  average  actor-manager  | 
thinks  of  the  smaller  provincial  towns  : 
he  visits  in  the  summer.  Mottl  and  I 
Richter  cannot  come  because  cl  Bay- 
reuth—but  Bayreuth  would  not  wait  a 
moment  for  London,  no  matter  what 
huge  schemes  we  had  in  hand.  I am  as 
willing  as  anyone  to  curse  the  for- 
eigner; but  cursing  does  not  alter  the 
fact  that  we  can  do  nothing  for  our- 
selves, that  we  are  babies  qnd  have  to 
be  fed  by  foreigners  with  foreign  foods 
from  foreign  spoons. 

"The  greatest  of  our  ‘great  musical 
festivals,’  our  peculiar  pride,  has  fallen 
linto  the  hands  of  a foreigner;  and  the 
rest  will  quickly  enough  follow.  Only 
by  a happy  accident  was  one  of  our 
largest  choral  societies  recently  pre- 
served from  a foreigner  conductor;  and 
a foreigner  conductor,  be  it  remem- 
bered, means  foreign  singers,  foreign 
bandsmen;  for  the  foreigner  loves  his 
qwn  people  and  takes  pity  on  his  poor 
friends  and  relatives  at  home.  We  not 
only  lack  musicians,  but,  further,  we 
fire  not  prepared  to  train  any  who  may 
Ipy  chance  pop  up.  'Our  great  music 
(schools  turn  out  no  distinguished 
artists.  Leonard  Borwick  and  Fanny 
Davies  come  from  Leipzig;  every  year 
dozens  of  hopeful  young  people  are 
(turned  out  of  the  Royal  Academy  or 
college  as  ‘finished’  and  go  to  Leipzig 
jt o find  themselves  classed  as  beginners; 
ia  splendidly  gifted  Clara  Butt  is  al- 
lowed to  sing  all  over  the  country  toi- 
lsome years  before  she  finds  that  she 
'must  go  to  Italy  if  she  wishes  ever  to 
become  a oerfpet  mistress  of  her  art. 


I 


"Cursing  the  foreigner  is  very  well 
as  a light  amusement  for  leisure  hours,  j 
or  as  a means  of  relieving  one's  feel- 
ings; but  the  truth  is  that  not  the  for- 
eigner, but  the  British  musician,  should 
be  cursed.  The  foreign  musician  at 
least  loves  music;  in  all  cases  his  youth 
was  spent  in  hearing  as  much  of  it 
as  possible;  and  in  many  cases  he  con- 
tinues to  the  end  to  be  an  inveterate 
concert  and  opera  goer.  But  to  the 
British  musician  music  is  merely  a 
means  of  making  money.  Even  in  his 
youth  he  Is  rarely  enthusiastic;  he  be- 
gins early  to  look  for  a line  that  will 
pay;  and  in  his  middle  ami  old.  age  he 
is  merely  a hardened  place-grabber. 
If  he  gets  into  one  of  the  musical 
rings  he  never  dreams  of  taking  ad- 
vantage of  his  position  to  press  forward 
tills  or  that  kind  of  music  or  even  his 
peculiar  theoretical  views,  but  uses  it 
simply  to  add  places  as  fast  as  he  can 
to  those  he  has  already  secured.  It 
is  reckoned  a matter  of  course  in  this 
country  that  a man  should  be  a profes- 
sor at  two  or  three  music  schools,  or- 
ganist at  a church,  lecturer  for  a so- 
piety,  conductor  of  a choral  society, 
conductor  of  a provincial  festival,  and 
should  turn  out  a large  number  of 
■popular  part  songs  and  anthems. 

“One  organist  complained  to  me  of 
the  labor  of  running  five  churches,  the 
plan  being  to  put  In  deputies  and  take 
a profit  on  their  work;  and  when  I 
asked  why  he  did  it  he  stared  as  a 
grocer ’would  stare  if  you  asked  why 
he  sold  groceries.  Musicians  of  this 
class  are  happily  in  the  habit  of  dying 
of  ‘overwork;’  and  the  musical  and 
other  papers  print  pathetic  obituary 
notices  in  which  the  fact  is  never 
mentioned  that  the  deceased  would 
have  led  a happier  and  more  useful  life 
and  probably  would  have  lived  longer 
had  he  not  been  such  a place-grabber. 
These  'musicians’  are  the  curse  of 
music  in  England.  They  grab  every- 
thing and  draw  big  pay  for  doing  badly 
what  the  few  genuine  musicians  who 
do  appear  at  long  intervals  would 
gladly  receive  small  pay  for  doing  well; 
and  by  their  talk  and  their  example 
they  inculcate  the  basest  and  most 
sordid  views  of  life  and  of  art  in  those 
who  come  under  their  influence. 

“So  long  as  wealth  and  reputation  re- 
ward place-grabbing  on  the  one  hand, 
and  poverty  and  obscurity  or  contempt 
reward  genuine  effort  on  the  other,  so 
long  will  we  produce  a thousand  place- 
grabbers,  big  and  little,  for  one  genu- 
ine musician,  and  so  long  will  we  have 
to  go  abroad  for  our  genuine  music.  I 
am  quite  aware  that  place-grabbing 
goes  on.  in  Germany  as  well  as  in  Eng- 
land. But  Mottl  would  not  be  allowed 
to  hold  the  conductorship  of  say  the 
Carlsruhe,  Munich,  and  Berlin  operas; 
whereas  if  we  had  three  opera  houses 
in  England  they  would  not  be  open  a 
fortnight  before  intrigues  would  be 
I well  advanced  for  placing  them  all  in 
the  hands  of  one  distinguished  musi- 
cian, and  a servile  press  would  say 
that  after  all  the  arrangement  was  an 
admirable  one,  since  it  put  opera  under) 
the  control  of  the  best  man  in  the  mar- 
ket. And  in  a few  weeks  the  threej 

opera  houses  would  no  more  count  in  I 
the  Vnusical  life  of  the  country  than  I 
the  Philharmonic  Society,  the  Bach  j 
Choir,  and  the  Royal  Choral  Society  ■ 
count  in  the  musieai  life  of  London  to- 
day. They  might  be  kept  alive  by 
Royal  patronage  and  by  interested 
guarantors;  but  we  would  go  elsewhere  ) 
for  opera,  just  as  we  now  go  elsewhere 
than  to  the  Philharmonic,  or  Bach 
Choir,  or  Royal  Choral  Society  for 
orchestral  playing,  or  choral  singing. 

“If  any  one  asks,  Is  there  a remedy? 

I reply  that  there  are  two.  The  first 
is  an  immediate  one;  but  since  it  would 


involve  the  hanging  of  a couple  of 
dozen  of  eminent  and  respectable  Brit- 
ish musicians  and  the  passing  of  a 
dozen  bills  by  the  House  of  Commons,  I 
: shall  not  trouble  to  set  it  forth  at  all; 
for  the  one  thing  is  as  completely  out 
of  the  question  as  the  other.  The  other 
I would  work  more  slowly  and  it  is  not 
j so  drastic.  But  as  it  is  quite  as  im- 
practicable, it,  too,  must  be  left  alone 
j for  the  present.” 

NOTES  AND  COMMENT. 

1 Leopold  Godowsky  will  play  Chopin's 
E minor  concerto  at  the  Worcester  fes- 
| tival  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra in  September. 

Mrs.  Nordica-Dome  will  be  in  Eng- 
land for  some  six  weeks  this  autumn,  I 
and  will  sing  at  the  opening  concert  of 
the  Liverpool  Philharmonic  Society  on 
Oct.  13.  I 

Hermine  Pink,  the  present  wife  of 
•Eugen  d’AIbert,  was  sued  by  the  Wel- 
niar  management  for  breach  of  con- 
tract; damages,  5000  marks.  The  tribu- 
nal of  the  Biihnenverein,  to  which  the 
question  was  referred,  declared  the 
lady  innocent. 

' cMrs.  Albani  will  make  a tour  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  with  Mr. 
Braxton.  Smith,  Mr.  LempriCre  Pringle, 
and  Miss  Beatrice  Langley,  violinist, 
and  some  local  contralto.  The  first 
part  of  thefr  programs  will  consist  of 
operatic  arias  and  songs,  and  the  sec- 
ond part  of  a concert  rendering  of 
scenes  from  well-known  operas,  such  as 
the  garden  scene  from  “Faust.”  Mr. 
C.  E.  A.  Harris,  who  manages  her  tours 
on  the  other  side,  sailed  for  Canada  on 
Thursday. 


In  Milan  Miss  Kellog  of  New  York 
(Milo.  Milka),  sang  in  the  theatre  where 
Tamagno,  Van  Dyck  and  Galli  Maria 
had  sung.  She  was  highly  successful 
as  Azucena  in  Trovatore,  and  it  is 
possible  she  will  also  sing  in  “Aida."  1 
Col.  Mapleson  was  among  many  Ameri- 
can people  who  were  in  Milan  at  the 
time  and  saw  her  success.  Miss  Kellog  j 
was  engaged  for  a tour  of  the  water-  j 
ing  places  in  Germany  last  winter  with  I 
a celebrated  star,  but  the  plan  fell 
through. 

Carl  Haiir,  the  great  German  violin- 
ist, one  of  the  directors  of  the  Berlin 
High  School  of  Music,  will  arrive  early 
in  November  for  a short  tour  of  the 
United  States.  Leave  of  absence  was 
granted  him  by  special  order  of  the 
German  Emperor.  During  his  sojourn 
here  Haiir  will  play  on  the  Stradivarius 
1 violin  (commonly  called  the  “red 
Strad”)  presented  to  Joachim  by  the 
city  of  London  on  the  occasion  of  his 
fiftieth  jubilee.  Joachim  loaned  it  to 
his  great  colleague  for  his  American 
tour. 

Rosenthal,  often  called  the  “Wizard 
j of  the  Piano,"  is  at  present  at  Inter- 
laken. Switzerland,  where  he  is  pre- 
I paring  for  nis  American  tour,  which 
will  begin  early  in  November  in  Car- 
negie Music  Hall.  His  piano  maker! 
shipped  one  of  their  grands  to  Switz- 
erland several  months  ago,  ard  are 
now  building  a small  upright  to  be 
placed  on  the  Campania,  on  which 
Rosenthal  will  practice  while  crossing 
the  Atlantic.  At  his  first  concert  Ros- 
enthal will  play  three  concertos  with 
orchestra. 

Miss  Margaret  Reid,  the  young  Ameri- 
can soprano,  who  made  her  first  appear- 
ance in  London  as  Nedda  at  Covent 
Garden  early  in  June,  and  sang  that; 
role  five  times  during  the  season,  as 
well  as  Michaela  twice  and  Zerlina 
twice,  has  been  a great  social  favorite 
at  some  of  the  smartest  society  func- 
j tions  in  London.  She  sang  at  one  of 
Mrs.  Ronald’s  noted  musicales,  when  the 
Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Mme.  Patti 
I were  present.  At  a concert  given  by 
f Mrs.  John  Gordon  in  her  drawing 
rooms,  Miss  Reid  sang  Bemberg's  latest 
song,  “Si  le  Bonheur  Avait  des  Ailes,” 
dedicated  to  her,  and  Landon  Ronald’s 
“Les  Adieux.” 

The  Dutch  pianist  Martinus  Sieve- 
king  will  make  ills  first  • appearance 
this  season  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  Oct.  21.  23  and  24.  He  has 
been  called  the  “Mepnisto  of  the 
l’iano, ’’  and  excites  the  greatest  won- 
der by  his  marvelous  playing  of  a scale 
in  tenths  with  one  hand.  He  wears  a 
No.  SVz  glove,  yet  his  reach  is  one-fifth 
over  an  octave— from  C tO'  G— and  by 
his  mastery  and  understanding  of 
pedals  he  drays  from  the  piano  an  ex- 
traordinary singing  and  mellow  tone. 

A statue  of  Tschaikowsky  has  been 
ordered  from  the  sculptor  Beklemls- 
cheff  of  St.  Petersburg.  It  will  be 
placed  in  the  new  conservatory  along- 
side the  statues  of  Rubinstein,  Glinka 
and  other  Russian  composers. 

That  rehearsals  are  an  uncertain  in- 
dication of  the  value  of  a work  was 
proved  once  more  in  the  case  of  Mas- 
cagni's “Zanetto”  at  Florence.  He  was 
so  disappointed  with  the  general  re- 
hearsal, although  Bellincioni  was  in  the 
cast,  that  he  declared  he  would  not 
permit  the  piece  to  be  produced  and 
would  himself  leave  the  city  that  even- 
ing. He  finally  changed  his  mind,  in- 
sisting that  the  first  chorus,  sung  be- 
hind the  scenes  without  orchestral  ac- 
companiment. must  be  omitted.  The 
success  of  the  opera  was  great.  The 
music  is  described  as  passionately  emo- 
tional, sweet,  original,  worked  out  in  a 
masterly  manner  and  full  of  inspira- 
tion. 

Marix  Loewensohn,  the  ’cellist,  begins 
his  American  tour  in  November  under 
the  direction  of  Rudolph  Aronson.  The 
artist  comes  fresh  from  a series  of 
triumphant  receptions  in  Europe,  where 
his  playing  has  delighted  large  and 
discriminate  audiences.  He  played  on 
July  9 by  special  request  before  the 
members  of  the  Royal  Family  at  Ken- 
sington Palace,  London.  The  Princess 
Louise,  Marchioness  of  Lome,  who  is 
h’erself  a 'cellist  of  no  mean  order,  was 
enthusiastic  in  praise  of  Loewensohn's 
performance.  The  ’cello  upon  which 
Loewensohn  played  was"  also  a subject 
of  admiration,  being  a noble  instrument 
which  was  once  the  property  of  Loewen- 
sohn’s  tutor,  the  great  'cellist,  Van 
Heyden,  Head  Professor  of  the  Brussels 
Conservatory. 


But  the  most  pleasant  of  all  outward  pas- 
times is  that  of  Areteus,  deambuiatio  per 
amaena  loca,  to  make  a petty  pi'-,  gress,  a 
merry  journey  now  and  then  with  some  good 
companions,  to  visit  friends,  see  cities,  cas- 
tles, towns. 

Visiting,  however,  is  a ticklish  exper- 
iment. Few  guests  have  the  art  of 
Capt.  Strong',  who,  asked  to  pass  the 
night  at  Clavering’s,  accepted  the  in- 
vitation and  staid  two  or  three  years. 
An  old  campaigner,  he  was  prudent 
enough  to  take  his  trunk  with  him. 

Art  is  displayed  in  the  very  invita- 
tion. In  the  dark  days  of  the  black-wal- 
nut peHod,  when  encyclopedias  were 
bound  in  full  Russia  to  perfume  the  nos- 
trils of  the  suddenly  rich,  invitations 
were  extravagant,  at  the  same  time  sin- 
ister, loaded  with  the  purpose  of  reci- 
procity. The  country  mouse  invited  the 
city  mouse,  madame,  and  the  little  mice 
to  nibble  fresh  cheese  in  the  shadows  of 
the  hills.  The  country  mouse  looked 
forward  to  a change  of  diet  in  the  win-  I 
ter,  when  he  might  sniff  city  air.  In  the 
exchange  the  city  mouse  was  generally 
the  gainer. 

Perhaps  there  is  less  of  this  prudent  j 
generosity  today.  Perhaps  the  c'ottager 
is  the  untrammeled  development  of  the 
city  visitor.  However  this  may  be,  the 
American  visit  in  1896  is  a function, 
Solemnly  determined,  solemnly  carried 
out.  The  stay  is  limited,  like  the  rail- 
way ticket  bought  by  the  guest. 


A visit  is  a training  school  in  tact.! 
Even  when  the  friendship  is  real,  there  j 
must  be  a putting  away  of  opinions,  a 1 
smothering  of  convictions.  Forced,  in-  j 
evitable  proximity  is  a blister  to  natu-  j 
fal  irritability.  High,  thin  air  bracks 
the  varnish  of  courtesy.  In  mountain 
districts  there  is  a quick  return  to  sav- 
agedom.  The  wise  guest  observes  the 
social  barometer  every  half  hour.  If 
the  weather  is  rainy,  he  has  letters  to  1 
write  or  he  teaches  himself  a new  game 
of  solitaire.  Such  a visitor  is  praised  as 
bis  heels  kick  the  dust  of  the  horizon. 
He  is  invited  the  next  year.  He  does 
hot  accept  the  invitation,  and  thence-  | 
foi  th  he  is  spoken  of  with  tremulous,  } 
stammering  respect. 

Nature  herself  does  not  welcome  ail  \ 
comers.  The  mountains,  for  instance,  ) 
are  not  for  every  one.  We  know  a man 
in  Boston— a brave  man,  a stock  broker. 
He  fought  in  his  stormy  youth  on  the 
Mexican  frontier:  he  has  read  Sir 

Charles  Grandison;  he  has  in  several 
ways  shown  endurance,  as  well  as ! 
courage.  But  when  he  goes  to  the  White 
Mountains,  he  keeps  his  room;  he 
lowers  the  curtains  that  he  may  not  see 
the  frowning  hills.  The  mountains 
frighten  him.  Why  does  he,  then,  go  to 
the  White  Mountains?  Because  his 
wife  thinks  the  air  is  good  for  his 
lungs. 


A mountain  should  be  admired  from  a 
distance.  It  should  be  treated  respect- 
fully. And  yet  there  are  otherwise  es- 
timable persons  who  step  on  it,  climb 
along  its  legs  and  arms,  tweak  its 
beard,  tickle  it,  sit  on  it  and  eat  their 
lunch.  They  patronize  it.  They  en- ' 
courage  it. 


Nor  is  Nature  always  a master  of  I 
composition.  She  will  put  in  the  fore- 
ground an  impertinent,  poorly  drawn  ! 
bill.  Another  time  she  will  copy  the  ar- 
rangement of  an  ingenious  ohrorao.  Ev- 
erything will  be  in  the  picture:  hills,  j 
river,  setting  sun,  smoke  crawling  sky-  I 
ward  from  a chimney,  a man  going  1 
down  the  road,  and  a Sunday  School  ' 
dog.  The  book  of  Nature  has  stupid, 
■conventional  pages,  and  there  are  men 
•and  women  who  turn  to  them  eagerly. 

And  yet  even  in  those  hill  hamlets 
that  look  as  though  they  had  been  laid 
out  by  a fashionable  gardener,  there  is 
one  mighty  solace.  In  cities  the  firma- 
ment is  merely  a word  used  by  poets 
or  fine  writers.  Electricity  ruins  the 
heavens  as  well  as  the  facial  brilliancy 
of  a woman.  The  city  sky  might  be- 
long to  the  sheet-iron  landscape  seen 
in  perturbed  sleep  by  Mr.  Baudelaire. 

In  the  hill  hamlet,  in  the  yard  of  the  I 
lonely  farmhouse  you  watch  the  noblest 
of  all  dances,  the  choragium  of  the 
stars.  It  is  a sight  not  .well  suited  to  a 
pricked  conscience.  Even  Mr.  W.  J. 
Bryan  might  be  moved  to  silence  when 
conscious  of  such  unprejudiced,  far- 
away, unanswerable  inspection. 

Have  you  seen  the  first  part  of  The 
English  Dialect  Dictionary,  edited  by  | 
Mr.  Joseph  Wright,  a man  of  many 
■titles,  Deputy  Professor  of  Compara-  I 
tive  Philology  in  the  University  of  Ox-  | 
ford,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.?  You  know  there 
is  an  American  Dialect  Society,  and 
you  may  have  noticed  that  some  of  its  I 
members  are  unable  to  discriminate  in 
matters  of  dialect  and  matters  of 
slang.  The  English  Dictionary  will  in- 
clude “the  complete  vocabulary  of  all 
English  dialect  words  which  are  still  in  | 
use  or  are  known  to  have  been  in  use 
at  any  time  during  the  last  200  years  , 
in  England,  Ireland,  Scotland  and 
Wales.  It  will  also  include  American 
and  Colonial  dialect  words  which  are 
still  in  use  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, or  which  are  to  be  found  in  early 
printed  dialect  books  and  glossaries.”  I 

From  this  interesting  work  we  learn 
that  “allister”  in  Roxburgh  dialect 
means  “sane,  in  full  possession  of  one’s 
■mental  faculties,”  and  we  are  at  once  , 
led  gently  and  by  the  hand  to  the  con- 
templation of  the  career  of  the  late  Mr. 
Ward  McAllister.  Now,  “Alastair”  is 
.Gaelic  Alexander.  May  not  “allister"  I 
be  of  close  kin  to  ‘‘aleck’’  of  our  West- 
ern States?  There  is  that  contemptu- 
ous expression,  “He’s  a smart  Aleck,” 
a phrase  that  may  be  applied  even  now 
to  certain  noisy  orators  who*  have  po- 
litical hopes.  I , 


C ^ ' 

And  first,  for  my  private  expenditure,  I 
would  either  buy  a house  to  my  mind,  or 
build  one;  and  it  should  be  such  as  a house 
ought  to  be,  which  I once  heard  a glorious 
agriculturist  define,  “a  house  that  should 
have  in  it  everything  that  is  voluptuous,  and 
necessary,  and  right.”  It  should  be  large 
enough  for  my  friends,  and  not  so  large  as 
to  serve  as  an  hotel  for  my  acquaintance. 

The  modest  Southey  adds,  “And  I 
would  live  in  it  at  the  rate  of  five 
thousand  a year,  beyond  which  no  real 
and  reasonable  enjoyment  is  to  be  ob- 
tained by  money.”  He  is  reckoning 
in  pounds,  not  dollars. 

Judge  Robert  Grant  once  handed 
down  the  decision  that  there  ca^  be  no 
real  refinement  or  culture  in  domestic  | 


life  unless  the  neaa  ot  uie  House  has  j! 
an  income  of  $10,000  a year.  Founda- 
tion stones  w ere  shaken  by  this  judg-  | 
ment,  and  there  were  sensitive  souls  | 
that  dallied  with  suicide;  for  great  is 
the  respect  shown  in  Boston  toward 
Inventors  of  authoritative  phrases.  ! 
But  how  crude  and  boyish  appears  the 
dictum  of  Judge  Grant  in  comparison 
with  the  ripe,  sound  conviction  of  a 
man  who  had  sat  at  good  men’s  feasts 
and  knew  thoroughly  mahogany,  port 
and  books. 

(Did  the  word  “able’’  ever  mean 
’’well-to-do'’  or  “rich”  in  New  Eng- 
land? Mr.  Pepys  thus  spoke  of  “the 
child  of  a very  able  citizen  in  Gracious  j 
Street.’’) 

This  house  should  not  be  so  far  dis- 
tant from  a railway  that  the  sounds  of 
speeding  trains  are  utterly  inaudible.  J 
The  Latin  poet  has  told  us  that  it  is 
delectable  to  sit  at  ease  a-smoking  on 
a cliff,  and  watch  a ship  struggling  in 
Imminent  danger  on  the  horizon.  To  lie 
In  bed  about  daybreak,  to  be  half  con-  | 
scious  of  a faint  whistle  and  a distant 
rumble,  to  then  stretch  a leg  and  fall 
asleep,  is  a height  of  voluptuousness 
that  outsoars  ecstacy.  For  there,  as 
you  are  snug  abed,  you  are  conscious 
of  the  discomforts  of  travelers.  You 
see  the  jolting,  pitching  car,  with  the 
passengers,  male  and  female,  after  their 
kind,  in  their  Mahomet  coffins.  You 
suspect  the  heat,  the  dust,  the  greedy 
porter.  As  you  smell  the  breath  of  the 
pine  wood  you  think  of  the  atmospheric 
torment  to  which  those  Journeying  are 
subjected,  already  harassed  by  distress-  I 
ful  thoughts  of  business  accident  or  dis-  I 
grace  that  cannot  be  outstripped  by  i 
steam,  or  Death,  who  will  not  defer  his  | 
capable  work  until  the  arrival  of  a lim- 
ited express.  What  is  all  this  to  you? 
At  that  moment  you  are  as  an  immor- 
tal. The  wretches  in  the  sleeping  cars  I 
are  no  more  real  beings  than  those  once 
jammed  together  in  the  Black  Hole  or 
those  who  stretched  angry,  imploring  I 
arms  to  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  sky 
from  the  wreck  of  the  Medusa.  The  [ 
thought  of  the  sufferings  of  others 
gives  you  the  sweeter  sleep. 


There  should  be  nice  care  in  choosing 
books  for  vacation  companions.  Let  , 
us  suppose  that  you  go  to  a prohibition 
region  where  alcohol  is  applied  inter-  I 
nally  in  its  undisguised  form.  How  fool- 
ish, how  irritating  it  is  to  read  Prof. 
Potzenhofer’s  “History  of  the  Beer  j 
Industries  of  Germany,”  in  two  vol- 
umes. On  the  other  hand,  a truly  con- 
soling work  is  Doctor'  Nephreticum’s 
“Beerdrinker’s  Liver,”  with  illustrat- 
ing and  admonishing  plates.  And  if  I 
you  should  go  on  a sea  voyage,  would 
you  take  with  you  “The  Wreck  of  the 
Grosvenor”? 

Mr.  Prime’s  account  of  his  drives  j 
through  New  England  is  pleasant 
enough  reading,  but  when  he  talks  of  ! 
the  prevailing  excellence  of  village  tav- 
erns, the  reader  rubs  his  eyes  and 
whistles  incredulously.  Sour  bread  is 
still  in  favor  in  these  States;  skim  milk 
is  still  regarded  as  a most  palatable 
beverage;  and  the  beef  that  is  on  the 
platter  looked  wonderijigly  at  you  the 
day  before. 

John  Davidson’s  “Random  Itinerary” 
is  a delight.  Thomas  Hardy's  “Wood- 
' landers”  bears  repeated  reading.  There 
are  always  chatterers  in  the  presence 
of  the  awful  sea  or  rebuking  mountain. 
Tell  them  the  story  related  by  Hardy’s  ' 
bark  ripper.  “And  I knowed  a woman, 
and  the  husband  o'  her  went  away  1 
for  four-and-twenty  year.  And  one  I 
night  he  come  home  when  she  was 
sitting  by  the  fire,  and  thereupon  he  sat  I 
down  himself  on  the  other  side  of  the 
chimney  corner.  ‘Well,’  says  she,  'have  i 
ye  got  any  news?’  ‘Don’t  know  as  I 
have,’  says  he;  ‘have  you?’  ‘No,’  says 
she,  ‘except  that  my  daughter  by  my  { 
second  husband  was  married  last 
month,  which  was  a year  after  I was  j 
made  a widow  by  him.’  ‘Oh!  Anything 
else?’  he  says.  ‘No,’  says  she.  And  I 
there  they  sat,  one  on  each  side  of  that 
chimney  corner,  and  were  found  by  the 
neighbors  sound  asleep  in  their  chairs, 
not  having  known  what  to  talk  about 
at  all.”  Truly  a model  couple,  persons 
to  be  chosen  for  summer  companions, 
whose  expenses  should  be  paid  gladly. 

When  the  Eiffel  tower  was  first  talked 
of  in  Paris,  many  and  loud  were  the 
protestations  from  those  who  regarded  I 
the  beauty  of  the  city.  The  tower  was 
considered  as  a blotch  on  the  landscape.  1 
We  hear  no  such  remonstrances  from  } 
Chicago;  but  Chicago  is  a town  of  sky-  ) 
assailing  buildings.  There  are  to  be  all  j 
sorts  of  amusements  on  this  tower,  and 
no  doubt  many  will  choose  the  topmost  j 
platform  for  the  marriage  ceremony. 
Such  dizzy  structures  were  an  eyesore 
to  the  first  great  Architect.  Witness  ! 
the  destruction  of  Babel's  pride. 

Miss  Nethersole  would  have  been 
foolish.  Indeed,  to  have  made  the  dis- 
agreeable speech  attributed  to  her,  for 
she  undoubtedly  looks  forward  to  suc- 
cessful seasons  in  the  United  States.  | 
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Deep-reachmg  wits.  here  Is  no  deep  stream 
for  you  to  angle  in.  Morn  liters,  you  that 
wrest  a never-meant  meaning  out  of  every- 
thing. applying  all  things  to  the  ) resent 
time,  keep  your  attention  for  the  common 
stage;  for  here  are  no  quips  in  characters 
for  you  to  read!  Vain  glossers,  gather  whet 
you  will!  Spite,  spell  backward  what  thou 
canst! 

. Are  Salgues  and  other  close  observ- 
ers right  In  saying  that  ten  villages 
will  enrich  a lawyer  far  more  than  the 
greatest  city,  the  immense  burgess- 
warren.  will  enrich  him?  They  speak 
bitterly  of  the  litigious,  envious,  avari- 
cious countryman.  "Where  will  you  find 
more  frequent  ^ases  of  arson,  more 
numerous  devastations  of  property,  than 
In  the  country?”  asked  Salgues  years 
ago.  “After  a careful  examination  of 
the  court  records  in  town  and  in  the 
country  for  ten  years,  1 assure  you  I 
found  constantly  that  the  quarrelsome 
complexion  of  country  folk  is  to  that 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  as 
twenty-live  to  one,  all  things  being 
equal.” 

Without  saying  Y^s  or  No  to  the  pro- 
posed question,  let  us  consider  a mo- 
ment the  cruelty  shown  animals.  There  | 
Is  the  horse,  which,  as  the  copybook  | 
assures  us,  is  a noble  animal.  How  is  j 
the  horse  treated  in  mountain  or  forest  j 
regions?  Let  us  agree  that  he  has  the  ' 
three  parts  of  a woman,  the  three  parts 
of  a lion,  the  three  parts  of  a bullock, 
the  three  parts  of  a sheep,  the  three 
parts  of  a mule,  the  three  parts  of  a 
deer,  the  three  parts  of  a wolf,  the 
three  parts  of  a fox,  the  three  parts  cf 
a serpent,  and  the  three  parts  of  a cat 
which  the  Doctor  says  are  required  lit 
a perfect  horse,  although  he  does  not 
catalogue  these  parts— unlike  Brantome, 
•who  gives  a singularly  minute  list  of 
the  physical  characteristics  of  the  per- 
fect woman. 

In  winter  this  horse  is  used  by  loggers 
in  Northern  New  Hampshire  or  in 
Maine.  The  roads  are  horrible,  the  load 
■ is  heavy,  there  are  no  hold-backs,  the 
driver  is  often  a Freneh-Canadian,  in- 
stinctively cruel  toward  all  animals 
who  cannot  answer  back  or  threaten 
him.  How  many  horses  are  thus 
abused,  killed,  within  sight  of  the 
White  Mountains  every  year? 


And  how  jis  it  with  the  horse  in  the 
White  Mountains  during  the  season  of 
visitation?  Is  it  uncommon  for  two- 
lorse  teams  loaded  with  city  folk  to  be 
Iriven  50  miles  a day  from  some  farm 
ouse  to  the  top  of  Mount  Washington 
nd  back?  Nor  should  you  be  surprised 
members  of  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
ention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  sit  com- 
jrtably  and  complain  of  the  slowness 
f the  climb?  These  members  may 
ave  joined  the  Audubon  Society.  They 
lay  have  written  pathetic,  passion- 
te  letters  to  the  Transcript,  asking 
ontributions  to  the  support  of  a tom- 
at  abandoned  in  Commonwealth 
.venue  or  lonely  on  the  water  side  of 
leacon  Street.  Viewing  Nature,  they 
it  at  ease  and  reck  ndt  of  the  tugging 
lorses,  who1  gasp  in  thin  mountain  air. 

Perhaps  the  cruelest  episode  in  the 
mimal  life  of  New  Hampshire  was  the 
nfamous  race  against  time  up  Mount 
Washington;  but  the  tyrant-hero  was  a 
XTew  Yorker,  not  a countryman.  He 
ibtained  the  horses  at  a neighboring 
avern.  The  humane  landlord  was  not 
villing  to  let  them  for  hire.  He  in- 
sisted on  selling  them  outright  and  de- 
manded the  money  in  advance. 

J As  long  as  delicate  citizens  and  citi- 
zenesses  look  complacently  upon  their 
tightly-checked  horses  docked  as  to 
t heir  tails  they  have  no  right  to  pro- 
test against  cruelty  shown  toward 
animals  by  countrymeh  here  or  in 
i Kpain  or  in  Italy. 

Poor  Flora  Finlayson!  Her  voice  was 
like  unto  the  voic*e  of  Eustacia  Vye;  it 
was  the  rich,  sumptuous  melancholy  of 
the  viola.  

A local  contemporary  publishes  an  j 
instance  of  man’s  inhumanity  to 
woman.  There  is  an  elaborate  descrip- 
tion of  life  at  Narragansett  Pier.  The 

reader  is  told  that  Miss  (the  n&me 

is  spread  in  full)  “inherits  the  sang 

froid  of  the  and  the  personal 

I charms  of  the  ; she  is  slight  and 

graceful  with  dark  hair  and  brows,  and 
a colorless,  creamlike  complexion; 
faultless  teeth”  (why  is  there  no  men- 
tion of  the  dentist?)  “and  an  expression  ! 
sufficiently  piquante”  (Why  the  femin- 
ine  form?  Does  Walsingham  regard  i 
"expression”  as  a French  word?)  "to 
relieve  her  from  the  imputation  of 
, being  of  the  goddess  type.”  Now  what 

has  Miss  done  to  Walsingham  that 

he  should  thus  speak  of  her  in  print? 
She  is  not  a public  character.  She  is 
neither  playactress,  painter,  sculptor, 
dancer,  author,  nor  the  daughter  of  a 

politician.  Does  Miss  like  this  sort 

of  attention? 

I Or  does  Miss  rejoice  in  the  fact 

that  anybody  by  paying  two  cents  can 
learn  that  she  “possesses  the  magnet- 
j ism  of  friendliness;”  that  “she  likes 


reople  in  general,  and  it  is  natural  lor 
her  ‘to  have  a friend'  wherever  she 
‘meets  a stranger?’  ” 


The  same  day  we  read  of  a young 
I woman  who  was  wooed  by  a chewing- 
gum  man.  Her,  swain  wrote  her  more 
than  100  letters,  in  whj,ch  "he  addressed 
her  in  endearing  terms,  such  as  Darl- 
, lng  little  Rosebud,’  ‘Dear  little  Chick,’ 
‘My  dear  little  Bluebird.’  ” She  is  now 
I suing  him.  ‘‘I  want  vindication,”  she 
exclaimed  in  an  interview.  Do  not 

Miss  and  Miss at  Narragansett 

•Pier  also  feel  the  need  of  vindication?  j 
Or  do  they  say  with  the  poet, 

"Knowing  the  perfect  fitness  and  equanim-  ; 
lty  of  tilings,  wlille  they  discuss  I am  ! 
•llent,  and  go  bathe  and  admire  myself.” 

I Wander  over  Cape  Cod,  that  sweet- 
scented  marvelous  gift  of  -the  Lord  to 
! underserving  man.  Observe  the  native 
artisting.  Do  you  say,  “There  is  no 
I such  word,  there  is  no  verb  to  ’artist?’  ” 
There  is  hi  Surrey,  England:  "I  dunno’ 

| approve  o’  this  artistin’  * * * it’s 
only  another  naame  for  idling  abouttt." 
The  Cape  Codder  is  by  choice  a cow 
painter;  crude,  to  be  sure,  using  only 
simple  colors,  such  as  flyene,  germol  or 
slioorfly-  He  knows  the  line  of  Walt 
Whitman;  "And  the  cow,  crunching  J 
with  depressed  head,  surpasses  any  \ 
statue."  He  also  knows  the  theory  of  the  : 
ingenious  Mr.  Edward  Robinson,  viz., 
the  masterpieces  of  ancient  sculpture 
were  colored.  He  argues,  therefore, 
j that  if  he  paints  a cow,  the  animal 
will  surpass  doubly  the  statue,  will 
literally  be  out  of  sight.  Incidentally 
the  artisting  discourages  flies.  We  look  , 
forward  to  the  day  when  the  painter 
will  show  more  imagination,  or  at  least 
will  treat  the  cow  symphonically  with 
the  landscape.  Certain  farms  suggest 
the  decorative  addition  of  a purple 
| cow;  others  call,  for  a moving  blot  of 
Jreen.  

Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  cruel,  to  take  the 
strippings,  drippings,  strokings,  or  af- 
terings  of  a cow?  Do  they  contain  the 
I most  butter?  Is  riot  the  habit  a greedy 
| one?  Is  it  fair  to  the  kindly  beast?  Is 
it  not  like  chewing  the  lemon  peel, 
after  the  last  drop  of  a refreshing 
"horse’s-neck”  goes  hissing  down  the 
1 sandy,  burning  throat? 


ft  JLA  - - , II 


To  sorrow 

I bade  good  morrow, 

And  thought  to  leave  her  far  behind; 

But  cheerly,  cheerly, 

Who  loves  me  dearly; 

She  is  so  constant  to  me,  and  so  kind. 

I would  ileeeive  her. 

And  so  leave  her, 

! But  ah!  She  is  constant  and  so  kind. 

And  there  is  no  sorrow  like  that  of  the 
earnest,  muscular  and  unsuccessful  golf 
player.  We  have  reserved  the  game  for 
old  age,  nevertheless  we  sympathize 
with  the  unfortunate,  as  with  the  Em- 
peror Domitian  missing  a buzzing  fly, 

' or  with  Busbequius  late  at  the  feeding 
I ot  strange  birds  and  beasts  at  Constan- 
tinoplo. 

| Topping-,  sclaffing,  slicing,  heeling, 
hooking,  pressing;  cleeks,  brassy-nib- 
licks, driving-mashies — these,  terms  are 
no  nearer  to  us  than  the  rules  for  play- 
ing Piquemdriil  or  Man  d’Auvergne;  yet 
it  is  a.  sad  sight  to  see  a golfer  desper- 
ate because  lie  has  fallen  below  his 
score  of  the  preceding  day.  “Putting- 
green.  and  "teeing-ground"  remind  us 
of  Mrs.  Sarah  Battle’s  objection  to  erib- 
bage,  an  essentially  vulgar  game." 
j But  there  is  something  pathetically 
| heroic  in  the  sight  of  a strong  man 
reading  the  book  by  the  ingenious  Will- 
iam Park,  Junior,  late  into  the  night 
and  then  by  daylight  chasing  a pill  box 
over  a fleid  in  attempted  accordance 
I with  the  Instructions  of  the  said  Park, 

| champion  golfer  1887-18S9.  The  strong 
man  distrusts  his  own  individuality  in 
play.  He  was  victorious  the  day  before; 
but  liis  triumph  tvas  dampened  by  a 
defeated  adversary  remarking,  "Yes, 

I that’s  all  very  well,  but  you  don’t  play 
| in  form;  if  you  go  on  like  that,  you'll 
never  make  a player.  You  ought  to 
lead  Park.’’  But  evil  comes  from  read- 
ing; Witness  the  case  of  Francesca  da 
Rimini.  And  in  like  manner  Park  was 
the  undoing  of  the  strong  man.  Success 
is  not  always  to  the  correct. 

Thoughtful  persons  arc  deferred  more 
| and  more  from  going  into  the  country 
h>  the  spread  and  the  development  of 
the  cottage-yell.  You  are  driving  along 
, a shaded  road.  The  trees,  rejoicing 
I that  they  are  seen  by  men  and  women, 
give  forth  gratefully  sweet  savor.  You 
J come  into  the  open.  The  shadows  are 
a -lengthening.  The  hills  stretch  them- 
relves  in  purple  comfort,  foreseeing 
dreamless  sleep.  There  is  the  peace 
that  precedes  sunset.  You  pass  a 
comfortable  farmhouse  with  thick 
■ chimney.  And  suddenly  you  are  con- 
j scious  of  beings  on  the  piazza  who  in 
| rude  rhythm  proclaim  the  fact  that 
j they  "are  in  it."  at  the.  same  time 
telling  the  name  of  the  cottage  and 
asking  defiantly  “Who  are  you?"  As 
you  are  not  in  the  habit  of  carrying 
shot-gun  or  rifle  on  a family  drive,  yob 


| arc  without  suitable  repartee.  The  li  11 1 s 
shudder,  and  the  sun  hastens  its  de- 
scent'. Is  it  disquietude  in  the  pres-  j 
tnce  of  Nature  or  Is  It  fear  that  pro- 
vokes such  a display  of  petty  individ- 
uality, as  a belated  boy  whistles  ag- 
gressively in  tile  dark? 

An  anarchistic  apothecary  in  New 
York  says  ho  has  a right  to  keep  ex- 
plosives. But  there  is  a difference  be- 
tween a soda  water  fountain  and  a 
bomb. 

The  director  of  the  Brewing  School 
! of  Ghent  has  been  exploring  the  brew- 
eries of  the  United  States,  and  his  ex- 
periments lead  him  to  this  conclusion: 
"American  beer  generally  is  better  than 
the  common  beer  of  my  country.”  This 
Is  faint  praise,  for  Belgian  beer  is 
■wretched  stuff.  At  times  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  the  merit  even  of  being 
wet.  

“Books  bound  in  the  skin  of  depart- 
ed friends  are  said  by  the  London  Fi- 
garo to  ,be  the  fashion  now  in  Paris." 
The  binding  of  books  in  bum  in  skin 
is  by  no  means  a modern  device,  and 
there  is  a singularly  horrible  instance 
described  in  the  Journal  des  Goncourl 
j which  we  would  quote  gladly  were  it 
not  for  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Boftin. 

I Why  should  not  an  edition  de  luxe 
, be.  bound  in  the  skin  of  the  lamented 
author?  Of  course,  the  edition  would 
■ be  limited,  but  the  reader  would  be.  in 
touch  with  the  writer.  Medical  treat- 
ises should  be  bound  appropriately  in 
the  skins  of  patients  to  whom  the 
learned  pages  were  of  no  avail.  A yel- 
low volume  would  thus  particularize 
I jaundice  and  the  memory  of  a lost 
patient.  A copy  of  the  bill  for  services 
should  take  the  pla^e  of  book  plate. 
Or  irony  might  enliven  a library,  as 
when  an  amateur  clothes  the  complete, 
■works  of  Mr.  Edgar  Saltus  in  the  skin 
of  a stout  and  elderly  maiden  aunt,  or 
binds  the  speeches  of  Calhoun  in  ebony. 

We  spoke  yesterday  of  the  symbolical 
melancholy  of  the  voice  of  Flora  Fin- 
layson. The  contralto  is,  however,  to 
be  praised  oftener  in  speech  than  in 
song,  for  nine  contraltos  out  of  ten 
mouth  and  sob  ami  drag  beyond  endur- 
ance when  they  sing.  We  have  no  di- 
rect proof,  but  were  not  Cordelia,  Cleo- 
j patra,  Messalina  and  other  noble  dames 
contraltos?  Lady  Macbeth,  in  spite  of 
| stage  tradition,  was  a high  soprano, 

I not  a bass.  Eve,  a vain  thing,  easily 
turned  by  honeyed  speech,  was  undoubt- 
edly a colorature  singer.  Lilith,  the 
first  wife  of  Adam,  was  the  contralto 
in  the  dawn  of  the  world  when  the 
! first  families  lived  in  their  family 
trees.  The  true  contralto  brings  "mem- 
j ories  of  Bourbon  roses,  jacinths  and 
rubies,  a tropical  midnight,  an  eclipse 
! of  the  sun,  a portent;  her  moods  re- 
call lotus-eaters,  the  march  in  ‘Atha- 
Ile,’  the  Commination  Service.” 


I embody  all  presences  outlaw’d  or  suffering; 
See  myself  in  prison  shaped  like  another 
man. 

And  feel  the  dull  unintermitted  pain. 

For  me  the  keepers  of  convicts  shoulder  their 
carbines  and  keep  watch; 

It  is  I let  out  in  the  morning,  and  barr’d  at 
niffht. 

Not  a mutineer  walks  handcuff'd  to  jail,  hut 
I am  handcuff'd  to  him  and  walk  by  his 
side; 

(I  am  less  tile  jolly  one  there,  and  more  the 
silent  one,  with  sweat  on  my  twitching 
lips). 

Askers  embody  themselves  in  me,  and  I am 
embodied  in  them;  I project  my  hat,  sit 
shame-faced,  and  beg. 

We  invite  the  attention  of  all  human- 
■ itarians,  philanthropists,  students  of 
sociology,  thinkers  about  economics, 

| appealers  to  the  liberal  in  behalf  of 
charity,  confirmed  letter  writers  who 
urge  toward  subscriptions  other  per- 
sons, to  the  following  interesting  case 
within  our  gates.  A man  of  naturally 
j good  parts,  which  have  been  broadened 
by  education  and  quickened  by  adver- 
i sity,  is  in  sore  distress.  He  is  by  pro- 
fession an  author:  newspaperman,  pam- 
phleteer, inventor  or  adapter  of  ser- 
mons, contributor  to  magazines,  framer 
of  advertisements,  literary  man-of-all- 
work.  He  has  high  imagination,  a 
saving  sense  of  humor,  a wealth  of 
ready  information,  a singularly  lucid, 

| yet  brilliant  style.  As  a male  human, 
j he  is  industrious,  good-natured,  sympa- 
j thetic,  good-looking,  well-bred  and  tem- 
perate. He  has  made  here  a brave  fight 
without  success.  The  work  that  he  has 
| done  has  been  eminently  satisfactory, 
but  he  cannot  find  work  enough  to  sup- 
port life  in  an  extremely  modest  way. 
High-strung,  discouraged,  despairing, 
what  wonder  if  even  at  this  moment  he 
considers  seriously  the  advisability  of 
suicide. 

We  hear  Mr.  Honeydew,  the  gentle-  i 
man  who  interested  himself  so  vigor- 
ously last  winter  in  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  canary  birds  and  succeeded 
in  awakening  a lethargic  public  to  the  I 
necessity  of  using  a finer  grade  of  bird 
seed — we  hear  this  eminent  philan- 
thropist exclaiming,  “Nonsense.  If  this 
man  were  as  able  as  you  say  he  is,  he 
would  find  work  instantly,  especially  in 
Boston."  But  where  is  Mr.  Ignotus  to 
find  work? 


In  a newspaper  office?  The  offices  are 

always  besieged  by  applicants'.  Should 
the  filler  of  a position  be  thrown  out 
of  work  that  Mr.  Ignotus  may  live?  Or 
are  these  the  times  when  positions  are 
created  for  the  benefit  of  the  needy 
however  capable  they  may  be?  The 
magazines?  Do  you  know  of  many  men 
that  support  themselves  by  writing 
down  to  or  about  the  pictures  that  sell 
magazines?  Or  Is  job-work  to  bo 
j ricked  up  for  the  asking?  Mr.  Ignotus 
has  not  tile  physical  strength  to  use  a 
I shovel  or  lift  trunks;  he  knows  no 
trade;  he  cannot  keep  books;  his  only  , 
capital  is  his  brains,  which  do  not  now  | 
happen  to  be  in  demand.  They  that  I 
know  him  , have  helped  him  out  of  them  j 
| scanty  store,  for  his  friends  are  I 
barely  able  to  earn  a living.  A dollar 
from  one  of  them  is  as  $100  from  a man 
whose  name  is  found  in  the  trumpeted 
list  of  subscribers"  to  some  foreign 
or  fashionable  cause.  What  then  is  to 
become  of  Mr.  Ignotus?  Reader,  this 
is  not  a parable  or  a long-winded, 
stupid  jest.  Mr.  Ignotus,  a man  of  un- 
j common  Intelligence,  is  nigh  starvation, 

| all<J  *he  introduction  will  not  be  made 
through  his  own  folly. 

For  Grub  Street  still  exists  and  is 
much  frequented.  It  is  a short,  squalid 
street,  with  wide  and  noisome  gutters, 
although  you  enter  through  the  garish 
gate  of  hope.  The  other  end  of  the  street  I 
is  poorly  lighted.  It  is  made  awesome  by  f 
the  ghosts  of  lost  illusions,  despair 
and  want.  The  only  glimmer  of  com- 
fort  shows  the  hospital,  and  there  are 
men  who  hav^  not  the  strength  to  : 
crawl  to  that  asylum. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  examples 
of  surprise  attends  the  meeting  of  two 
college  friends  the  fiist  time  in  20  years 
after  graduation.  Each  marvels  at  the 
apparent  prosperity  of  the  other. 

The  lightning  struck  a piano  the  other 
day  In  South  Hineham  and  gave  a 
truly  electric  performance.  That  no  ! 
pianist  has  ever  been  struck  by  light-  1 
ning  while  playing  leads  one  to  doubt 
tlie  impartiality  of  celestial  justice. 

We  do  not  object  to  Mr.  Bryan  as  a 
Presidential  candidate  solely  because  he 
delights  in  an  alpaca  coat,  or  wears 
a waistcoat  cut  extremely  low,  thus 
showing  a meaningless  and  abhorrent 
expanse  of  starched  linen,  although 
these  habits  are  enough  to  make  the 
judicious  grieve.  A more  important 
question  is,  Does  Mr.  Bryan  wear  a 
made  tie?  Perhaps  the  Providence 
Journal  can  enlighten  us? 

A venerable  couple  from  a far  West- 
ern town  arrived  late  at  night  at  a sea- 
side tavern.  Weary,  man  and  wife 
went  at  once  to  bed.  Just  as  the  hus- 
band was  falling  asleep,  he  murmured; 
"Listen  to  the  surf,  Matilda;  it’s  glori- 
ous, worth  the  journey;  I haven’t  heard 
it  for  forty  years.”  In  the  morning 
they  saw  no  sea  from  windows  or  piazza. 

On  inquiry,  the  husband  discovered  that 
a bowling  alley  had  lulled  him  to  his 
■rest. 

The  surest  cure  for  nervousness  when 
you  go  to  the  country  is  listening  an 
hour  a day  to  an  old-fashioned  tall  fam- 
ily clock.  Little  by  little  you  regulate 
respiration,  heart-beats,  thought  itself 
by  the  leisurely  imperturbable  ticking. 
You  forget  that  the  clock  has  ticked 
away  with  impassive  face  the  lives  of 
grandfather  and  grandson.  You  hear  a 
voice,  saying  "Why  hurry,  little  man?  ; 
Why  fret  and  stew  over  trifles — for  even  j 
your  greatest  scheme  is  a trifle?  The  ' 
earth  that  waits  for  you  is  not  nervous;  | 
it  knows  that  it  will  cover  you.  Why  : 
should  you  run  to  it,  like  a miscalculat- 
ing dinner  guest  who  twirls  thumbs  in 
the  parlor  while  his  host  is  donning  a 
fresh  shirt  against  the  appointed  hour?” 

“Mr.  John  Chamberlin  of  Washing- 
ton, who  came  near  dying,  is  again  tak- 
ing his  regular  nourishment.”  And  hun- 
dreds know  this  nourishment  is  good. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Nat  Goodwin  has 
filed  a petition  for  divorce,  claiming 
that  his  wife  is  intemperate.  Mr.  Good- 
win, alannah,  Is  an  eminent  comedian. 

ABOUT  MUSIC. 

Singular  Scenes  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory. 

Opinions  of  Arthur  Pougin 
Concerning  Sundry  Matters. 


Notes  and  Comments  on  Pieces, 
Singers  and  Players. 


For  many  years  the  Paris  Conserva- 
tory has  enjoyed  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion. To  be  "a  first  prize”  of  this  insti- 


i 


' tution  has  real  meaning.  We  have 
known  in  Boston  this  meaning,  foi 
Mr.  Pourtau,  the  romantic  and  truly 
musical  clarinetist,  Mr.  Mold,  the  bril- 
liant flute  virtuoso,  Mr.  Anton  Hekking, 
formerly  first  ’cellist  of  the  Symphony 
Orchestra,  are  first  prize  men. 

The  record  of  the  annual  competitive 
examinations  Is  one  of  more  than  ordi-J 
nary  interest,  and  it  may  be  well  to  con- 
sider for  a moment  certain  remarks  of 
Mr.  Arthur  Pougin,  an  admirable  musi- 
cian before  he  gained  international  re- 
nown as  a critic.  They  were  excited 
by  the  competitions  in  July. 

. • - 

The  trials  were  not  without  amusing 
scandal.  When  Mr.  Theodore  Du- 
bois, the  successor  of  the  late  Am- 
broise  Thomas,  as  Director  proclaimed" 
the  awards  to  the  male  singers,  a small 
female  voice  was  heard  raging  in  a 
corner,  crying  out,  “It’s  Infamous! 
Neither  Mr.  nor  Mr.  has  re- 

ceived anything,  and  yet  they  were 
the  best  of  the  candidates.  It's  out- 
rageous!'* Then  the  little  voice,  finding 
no  echo,  for  Mr.  X.  sang  atrociously, 
was  lost  in  the  tumult  of  dismission. 
“On  investigation,”  says  Mr.  Pougin, 
“It  appeared  that  this  voice  was  the 
property  of  the  legitimate  wife  of  Mr. 
X ; her  fury,  therefore,  if  not  as  legi- 
timate as  her  wifedom,  was  at  least 
intelligible.” . 

I In  the  operatic  competition  Mrs.  Nady 

' was  awarded  a first  accessit.  When  the 
prizes  were  given  out  she  stood,  arms 
akimbo,  the  favorite  attitude  of  Mad- 
ame Angot,  with  blazing  eyes,  looking 
arrogantly  at  l he  jury.  Mr.  Dubois 
said:  “Madame,  the  jury  awards  you 

a first  accessit.”  Mrs.  Nady,  draped 
in  offended  dignity,  cried  out  furiously, 
“Keep  your  accessit!"  and  she  then 
made  a majestic  exit.  Mr.  Pougin  says 
that  Mrs.  Nady,  who,  by  the  way, 
sang  admirably  in  the  fourth  act  of 
“La  Favorita,”  should  be  expelled,  as 
a shocking  example. 


This  year  saw  for  the  first  time  a 
competition  among  players  of  the  viola. 
Mr.  Pougin,  an  excellent  violinist,  does 
not  see  the  necessity  of  a viola  class. 
"What  is  the  viola?”  An  instrument 
whose  form  is  a little  larger  than  that 
of  the  violin,  but  whose  mechanism  is 
absolutely  the  same,  and  which  pre- 
sents no  special  difficulty.  What  vio- 
linist has  not  played,  or  does  not  play 
the  viola?  At  the  age  of  13  I earned  my 
living  by  playing  the  viola  in  an  or- 
chestra i&  spite  of  the  smallness  of  my 
hands  atr  that  age,  and  at  IS  I had 
played  viola  in  all  the  quartets  of 
Haydn  and  Mozart,  because  each  one  of 
us  in  our  youth  played  in  turn  the 
viola,  when  we  met  in  chamber  music. 

It  is  surely  the  same  today.  Of  what 
use  Is  a viola  class?  Should  a piccolo 
class  be  established  under  the  pretext 
that  the  little  flute  justifies  its  name 
by  being  smaller  than  the  flute.  As  for 
the  special  music  of  the  viola,  it  is  not 
common,,  and  It  is  so  little  at  the  Brus- 
sels Conservatory,  where  there  is  a 
viola  class,  that  I see  at  the  annual 
competition  they  make  pupils  play  vio- 
lin studies  by  Kreutzer,  Fiorillo,  Cam- 
pagnoli,  transposed,  of  course,  a fifth. 
There  are  viola  schools  by  Woldemar, 
Martinn,  Brunl;  there  are  four  viola 
concertos  by  Rolla,  one  by  Ghebart, 
one  by  Bernard  Lorenziti,  one  by  Wol- 
demar; viola  duets  by  Schoenebeck, 
Cambin!,  - Martinn,  Christian  Stumpff, 
Teniers.  I doubt  if  there  is  an  ex- 
tended repertory  for  the  instrument. 
As  a little  eccentricity,  there  is  a quan- 
tet  by  Uhran  for  three  violas,  ’cello, 
doublebass,  with  kettledrums  ad  lib.” 
This  reminds  me  that  Belaieff  at 
Leipslc  published  lately  these  pieces  for 
viola  and  piano:  Romanze  by  V.  Ewald;  j 
Elegie  by  Glazounoff;  R6cit  by  Joseph 
Wihtol. 

The  competitors  for  the  first  viola 
nrizo  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  played 
arconcertstick  by  L.  Firket.  Firket  was 
a Belgian  who  was  first  viola  of  the 
Monnaie  orchestra  until  he  was  very 
old,  and  he  was  professor  of  the  viola 
class  at  the  Brussels  Conservatory.  At 
his  death  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Van 
Hout,  who  still  holds  the  position. 

There  was  not  a good  exhibition  of 
playing,  according  to  Mr.  Pougin.  The 
trst  prize,  Mr.  Beyle,  a pupil  of  Bus- 
ne,  took  the  second  prize  last  year. 
He  is  a vigorous  tenor,  who  showed 
.rarmth  in  the  air  from  ‘Hferodlade,’ 
which  he  sung  with  a certain  grandeur 
and  fine  articulation.”  The  second  prize 
was  Mr.  Vieuille,  who  sang  “a  superb 
I air”  from  “Alexander's  Feast.” 

No  woman  took  a first  prize,  and  it 
appears  that  the  second  prize  is  a medi- 
ocre singer.  She  is  a Swede,  Miss 
Ackt£,  a pupil  of  Edmond  Duvernoy. 
“I  think  she  owes  the  prize  to  the  qual- 
ity of  her  voice,  which  is  very  charm- 
ing, because  she  sang  the  Shadow  waltz 
from  ‘Pardon  de  Ploermel’  in  a singular 
fashion,  without  time  or  rhythm,  with 
very  unsatisfactory  vocalization,  and 
without  a suspicion  of  musical  feeling. 

I do  not  believe  this  young  girl  knows 
the  rudiments  of  solfeggio.  I do  not 
I say  that  she  has  not  good  stuff— for  she 
has  that  which  is  most  essential,  voice — 
but  I do  claim  she  must  work  mightily 
j to  keep  the  height  of  the  success  she 
has  alreadv  won.” 


The  harp  competition  was  one  of  thei 
most  brilliant  and  interesting  of  the 
year.  Three  girls  out  of  five  pupils  | 
showed  uncommon  skill.  The  piece  i 
played  was  a concerto  by  Zabel,  who  | 
was  born  at  Berlin  August  19,  1822.  He 
wrote  dances,  ballet  music,  pieces  for 
brass  bands.  He  was  second  conductor 
at  the  Brunswick  opera,  and  is  pro- 
fessor of  the  harp  at  the  St.  Petersburg 
Conservatory,  that  is,  if  he  still  lives. 
The  first  prize,  Miss  Linder,  is  15  years 
old;  the  second  prize,  Miss  Stroobants, 
is  only  12;  and  Miss  Houssin,  the  first 
accessit,  is  13.  Youth,  as  Liszt  said,  is 
the  time  for  virtuosoship. 

# * * 

They  that  competed  for  the  violin 
prize  played  the  29th  concerto  of  Viotiti. 
Of  31  competitors,  eight  were  women. 
This  led  Mr.  Pougin  to  these  enter- 
taining remarks:  “I  hardly  under- 

stand the  zeal  shown  by  women  today 
in  studying  the  violin  or  the  advantage 
they  think  they  gain  by  devoting  them- 
selves to  this  instrument,  which  by  its 
nature  seems  to  be  reserved  for  men. 
Yet  they  must  find  a reward,  for  the 
violin  classes  have  been  invaded  by 
women  for  the  last  30  years.  At  the 
competition  of  1888  they  won  for  them- 
selves eight  nominations;  one  first  prize,  | 
three  second  prizes,  four  accesslts;  and 
the  next  year  they  won  three  first  , 
prizes,  two  second  prizes  and  an  ac- 
cessit. Here  is  the  list  of  first  violin  I 
prizes  taken  by  women  at  the  Conser- 
vatory the  last  20  years:  Miss  Pom-  | 
mereul  (today  Mrs.  Rouvier),  1S75;  Tere- 
sina  Tua  (today  Countess  Valetta), . 
1880;  Miss  Harkness,  1881;  Miss  Hille- 
macher,  1882;  Miss  Carpenter,  1884;  Miss  1 
Vinay,  1885;  Miss  Gauthier,  1887;  Juliette 
Dantin,  1SS8;  Miss  Langlois,  Miss  Du- 
port,  Miss  Bourgaud,  1889;  Miss  Schytte,  j 
1890;  Charlotte  Vormgse,  1891;  Miss 
Jaffe,  1892;  Miss  Rousillon,  1894. 

At  the  first  public  competition  at  the  | 
Conservatory,  which  took  place  in  the 
year  V,  a second  violin  prize  was  given 

to  Fglicite  Lebrun,  who  afterward  took  ' 
the  first  prize  in  the  year  VII.  From 
that  year  until  1860  no  recompense  was 
awarded  a female  violinist. 

Mr.  Pougin  protests  vigorously 
against  the  piece  chosen  for  the  compe- 
tition of  the  female  pianists.  It  was 
Schumann's  Carnaval  arranged  in  this 
extraordinary  fashion:  The  Preambule; 
then  the  16  measures  introducing  Euse- 
bius; a leap  back  to  Arlequin  (No.  3); 
then  Papillons  (No.  9),  Chiarina  (No.  11), 
Chopin  (No.  12),  Reconnaissance  (No.  14), 
Pantalon  et  Colombine  (No.  15);  Paga- 
nini, Valse  Allemande — "I  assure  you  I 
don’t  remember  the  rest.”  Mr.  Pougin 
adds:  “Is  the  repertory  of  the  piano 

not  abundant  or  extended  or  rich 
enough  to  supply  the  demands  of  a trial 
without  the  massacre  of  an  interest- 
ing and  celebrated  work,  so  that  it  no 
longer  has  head,  tail,  sense  or  reason? 

I find  that  the  Carnaval  thus  skinned, 
disjointed  and  chopped  up,  although 
it  may  put  in  relief  the  technique  of 
the  player  does  not  afford  the  slightest 
proof  of  qualities  of  sentiment  and 
expression;  and  as  for  style,  I declare1 
that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  appre- 
ciate the  style  of  any  one  of  the  27  com- 
petitors who  performed  this  astonish- 
ing harlequinade.” 

The  piece  played  by  the  male  pian- 1 
ists  was  the  4th  Ballade  of  Chopin  in  | 
F minor. 

.*« 

These  were  the  pieces  performed  by 
other  competitors:  For  double  bass,  the 
first  solo  by  Verrimst;  'cello,  the  allegro 
of  Romberg’s  9th  concerto;  flute,  6th  , 
solo  by  Demerssemann;  oboe,  4th  con-  1 
certo  by  Vogt;  clarinet,  concertino  by  | 
Weber;  bassoon,  fantaisie  hongroiso  by 
Weber;  horn,  concerto  by  Gallay;  cor- 
net, 2d  fantaisie  by  Emile  Jonas;  trurn-  1 
pet  2d  solo  by  Paul  Rougnon;  trom- 
bone, solo  by  Mrs.  Gennaro. 

I 

Here  is  the  story  of  a tenor.  They  1 
proposed  at  Budapest  in  July  to  give  a 
complete  performance  of  Wagner’s  tet- 
ralogy. “Rheingold”  was  to  have  been 
sung  on  a Sunday,  but  the  tenor  Broulik 
said  at  the  last  moment  that  he  was 
unable  to  go  on  the  stage.  The  Super- 
intendent of  the  theatre  then  pub- 
lished an  official  declaration  in  which 
he  accused  Broulik  of  having  tried  ma- 
liciously to  prevent  the  performance. 
The  tenor  answered,  saying  he  had 
produced  some  days  before  a certificate 
signed  by  three  physicians,  who  stated 
that  he  was  not  in  condition  to  sing 
in  consequence  of  overwork  imposed  by 
the  management.  They  also  declared 
that  prolonged  work  would  have  en- 
dangered his  life.  Then  arbitrators  , 
condemned  Broulik  to  pay  back 
3000  francs,  his  salary  for  a 
month,  and  he  addressed  himself  1 
to  the  courts.  He  was  then  told 
to  consider  himself  as  dismissed,  but 
he  answered  that  this  dismission  was  j 
illegal,  and  he  would  contest  this  point 
in  court.  Broulik  also  published  a card  1 
in  which  he  showed  that  he  had  been  | 
obliged  to  sir.g  the  chief  tenor  parts  ' 
■n  “Flying  Dutchman,”  “Tannhauser,” 
“Lohengrin”  and  “Mastersingers”  four 
successive  nights.  No  wonder  he  was 


not  In  condition  to  sing  in  ''Itfiein- 

gold"  without  intervening  rest. 

.*» 

They  are  particular  in  France  in  their 
choice  of  an  organist.  See,  for  in- 
stance, the  proceedings  in  the  election 
of  the  organist  of  the  great  organ  of 
Saint  Denis.  There  was  a special  jury 
of  seven.  Cavaill6-Coll,  the  famous  or- 
gan builder,  was  a member,  and  the 
President  was  Widor.  And  what  was 
required  of  the  candidates?  (1)  Accom- 
paniment of  plain  chant  either  in  the 
bass  or  the  highest  voice;  (2)  the  im- 
provising a fugue;  (3)  the  improvising 
a symphonic  piece;  (4)  the  perform- 
ance without  notes  of  a piece  by  Bach, 
i How  many  organists  in  the  United 
States  could  answer  successfully  such  a 
test? 

* * * 

We  have  all  heard  the  slang  expres- 
sion “to  waltz  along,"  used  when  there 
was  no  thought  of  dancing,  as  “Then 
he  waltzed  her  along  in  fine  style,”  or 
“I  waltzed  up  to  the  bar.”  Readers  of 
jlohn  Galt’s  Annals,  first  published  in 
1821,  may  remember  this  sentence: 
“He  presented  her  his  hand  and  alle- 
manded  her  along  in  a manner  that  1 
should  not  have  been  seen  in  any 
street  out  of  a king's  court.”  Wright’s 
English  Dialect  Dictionary,  the  first 
part  of  which  was  published  lately,  tells 
us  that  formerly  in  Ayre  there  was  a 
verb  “to  allemand,”  which  meant  “to 
conduct  in  a formal  and  courtly  style." 
This  verb  was  formed  from  “alle- 
mande," a name  given  to  various  Ger- 
man dances.  Thus  we  find  in  Sheri-  1 
dan’s  “Rivals,”  III.,  IV.,  “These  out- 
landish heathen  allemandes.” 

The  same  dictionary  tells  us  that  in  | 
Yorkshire  and  Northampton  “bagpipes 
is  the  laborer’s  name  for  a thrashing 
flail,  as  in  Tweddell’s  Hist.  Cleveland 
(1873),  “Those  famous  old  bagpipes, 
contrasted  with  the  gin-horse  driven 
machine,  and  the  steam  thrasher." 


NOTES  AND  COMMENT. 

Julien  Tiersot,  who  reviewed  this  j 
Bayreuth  season  for  the  Mdnestrel, 


says  that  the  wind  players  in  the  or4 
chestra  were  mediocre,  “comme  tou4 
jours.” 

Dr.  Selma  Bagge  of  Basle  died  July  17. 

Hugo  Rlemann  is  teaching  theory  in 
Leipsic. 

Hansen  of  Leipsic  has  published  new 
songs  by  Christian  Sinding. 

Xaver  Scharwenka’s  opera  “Matas- 
wlntha”  will  be  produced  at  Weimar 
Oct.  4. 

Adolf  Geyer,  tenor  and  singing  teach- 
er in  Berlin,  died  there  lately  at  the 
age  of  67. 

Anton  Bruckner  is  so  feeble  that  he 
was  reported  lately  to  have  received 
extreme  unction. 

“Riscatto,”  an  opera  by  Otto  GOtze 
of  Essen,  was  produced  with  success 
a • ” ■'nilorha  usen. 

The  meeting  of  the  Allgemenie  Wag- 
ner-Verein  at  Bayreuth,  July  23,  was 
very  slimly  attended. 

The  Conservatory  at  Carlsrhue  had  535 
pupils  the  school  year  of  ’95-’96.  There 
were  only  4 foreigners. 

Reinard  Vollhardt  has  compiled  a 
bibliography  of  the  music  works  in  the 
Rathsolbliothek  at  Zwickau. 

Garulli,  the  tenor,  and  his  wife,  Ga- 
rulll-Bendazl,  were  loudly  praised  in 
Massenet’s  "Manon"  at  Venice. 

Svendsen  has  composed  a new  piece 
for  male  chorus.  “Abend  Kliinge”  is 
published  by  Wilhelm  Hansen. 

No  French  musician  was  found  wor- 
thy to  wear  the  red  ribbon  at  the  dis- 
tribution of  decorations  July  14. 

There  will  be  singing  in  rivalry  by 
many  male  choruses  at  the  Industrial 
Exposition  at  Berlin  Sept.  10-12. 

Mr.  Templeton  Strong,  who  has  been 
staying  in  Peterboro,  N.  H.,  will  soon 
return  with  his  family  to  Switzerland. 

The  singing  teacher,  Stolzenberger, 
has  left  the  Cologne  Conservatory  to 
establish  a school  of  his  own  in  Berlin. 

The  Allgemeine  Musik-Zeitung  pub- 
lished in  Nos.  31-32  a review  of  Liszt  as 
.a  composer  of  organ  music  by  Pleinrich 
Reimann. 

The  Imperial  Opera  House  at  Vienna 
has  been  thoroughly  renovated.  En- 
gineers labored  to  make  the  chandelier 
absolutely  safe. 

Siglsmund  von  Hausegger’s  three-act 
humorous-fantastical  opera  “Zinn- 
ober”  will  be  produced  this  coming 
season  at  Munich. 

The  Neubauer  Male  Chorus,  “Sanger- 
lust  at  Vienna  offers  a prize  of  about 
100  crowns  for  a male  part  song  for  its 
25th  anniversary. 

The  French  normal  diapason  was 
first  used  by  the  Royal  Academy,  Lon- 
don, at  the  annual  concert  at  the  end 
of  the  examinations. 

Ottoka  Nov&cek  has  written  two  con- 
cert caprices  for  piano — praeludlum  and 
toccata.  They  are  dedicated  to  Grieg 
and  played  by  Busoni. 

Otto  Taubmann  reviews  at  length  in 
the  Allgemeine  Musik-Zeitung,  July  31- 
Aug.  7 Liszt's  4th  Paganini  etude  as 
edited  by  Eduard  Reuss. 

Belaieff  in  Leipsic  has  published 
Glazounoff’s  Revery  for  horn  and  piano 
(op.  24)  and  “In  modo  religiosa”  for  4 
brass  instruments  (op.  38). 

Andr5  Wormser’s  ' partltionnette”  to 
“L'Id£al,"  played  at  the  Palace  Thea- 
tre, London,  is  highly  praised  for  its 
grace,  wit  and  refinement. 

Otto  Taubmann  in  the  Musikallsches 
Wochenblatt  is  discussing  how  the  in- 
itial motlv  of  Beethoven’s  C minor 
symphony  should  be  played. 


Mascagni  not  only  writes  the  muslo 
to  the  new  Japanese  opera  ’Tride,” 
originally  entitled  “La  Giapponese;”  he 
is  helping  Illlca  as  librettist. 

Lafarge  sang  lately  the  part  of  Sieg- 
mund  at  the  Paris  Opera  with  great 
success.  "He  showed  great  qualities  of 
diction,  sentiment  and  emotion.” 

A new  operetta,  “Os  Filhos  do  Capl- 
tao  Mor,”  music  by  Augusto  Machado 
and  Thomas  del  Negro,  was  produced 
toward  the  end  of  July  at  Lisbon. 

Three  newly  engaged  singers  appeared 
at  the  Leipsic  Opera  as  Lohengrin 
(Moers),  Telramund  (Schiitz)  and  the 
King  (Ulrlci)  without  making  a stir. 

Felix  Welngartner’s  new  symphonic 
poem,  "King  Lear,”  will  be  played  at 
Cologne  for  the  first  time,  Oct.  20.  Then 
!it  will  be  played  at  Mannheim  and  Bre- 
men. 

“Dernier  Amour,"  a one-act  comic 
opera  by  Gabrielle  Ferrari,  was  pro- 
duced with  success  at  the  Casino, 
Vichy.  Charlotte  Wyns,  Clement  and 
Melchlss6dec  took  part. 

Anton  Lutz,  the  oldest  active  chorus 
singer  on  the  German  stage,  has  been 
decorated  by  the  Grand  Duke  of  V ei- 
mar  wdth  the  silver  Verdienst  medal. 
Lutz  was  born  in  1816. 

Marie  Brema  has  been  engaged  to 
sing  at  the  Monnaie,  Brussels,  in  the 
course  of  next  winter— probably  Janu- 
ary. She  will  sing  Amnerls,  Ortrude, 
Orpheus,  Fricka,  Dalila. 

Miss  Lina  Beck,  who  for  12  years 
taught  in  Stockhaussen’s  school  at 
Frankfort,  has  left  the  school  on  ac- 
count of  disagreement  and  will  estab- 
lish a school  of  her  own. 

Achllle  Grafflgna,  opera  composer, 
died  lately  in  Padua  at  the  age  of  82. 
About  20  years  ago  he  wrote  music  to 
the  text  of  Rossini’s  “Barber,”  but  the 
opera  never  established  itself. 

Schott’s  list  now  Includes  Hugo  Beck- 
er’s new  Romance  and  the  'cello  con- 
certo played  by  the  composer  toward 
the  end  of  the  last  season;  also  tho 
score  and  the  parts  of  Franz  Kessel’s 
Symphonic  Variations. 

Silver,  a prix  de  Rome,  will  receive 
the  benefit  for  four  years  of  an  annual 
Income  of  3000  francs  left  by  Joseph  Pi- 
nette  in  favor  of  musical  pensionnatres 
of  the  French  Academy  who  have  ful- 
filled their  obligations  to  the  State. 

Libert  has  been  appointed  organist 
of  Saint-Denis.  He  is  a first  prize  of 
the  Conservatory,  laureat  of  ’94,  a fine 
virtuoso,  and  a distinguished  contra- 
puntist. He  has  published  in  “L’Orgue 
Moderne”  several  pieces  for  his  instru- 
ment. 

The  late  Raffaele  Paravlcini,  a com- 
poser left  by  will  a yearly  fund  of 
S2500  'to  pay  for  the  production  each 
year  at  the  Scala  or  any  prominent 
Italian  opera  house,  of  a new  opera  by 
any  composer  coming  from  an  Italian 
music  school. 

Otto  Lessmann  condemned  bitterly 
the  costumes  worn  at  Bayreuth  this 
year.  “Mrs.  Wagner  must  have  bor- 
rowed them  from  a pre-Raphaelite  pic- 
ture.” And  then  he  spanks  Seigfried 
Wagner  for  his  impertinent  letter  con- 
cerning conductors. 

Giordano's  “Andrea  Chenier”  will  be 
produced  in  many  opera  houses  next 
season,  even  in  Russia,  where  it  was  at 
first  forbidden  by  the  censor  on  ac- 
count of  the  revolutionary  background. 
Max  Kalbeck  is  translating  the  li- 
bretto into  German. 

Victor  v.  Rokitansky,  professor  of 
singing  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory, 
and  formerly  of  tho  Vienna  opera,  died 
July  17.  He  wrote  an  entertaining,  yet 
pedogogleal  treatise  on  the  art  of  sing- 
ing Even  in  the  hey-day  of  his  fame 
he  is  said  to  have  sung  false  to  the 
true  pitch. 

Among  the  pieces  produced  at  the  end 
of  the  school  year  of  the  Milan  Con- 
servatory were  an  orchestral  fantasia 
by  Iglnio  Corsl;  a “Biblical  Scene" 
for  soprano,  baritone  and  orchestra; 
“La  Figlla  di  Jefta,”  by  Pozzoll,  and  a 
Kyrie  and  Christe  for  four  voices,  a 
capella  by  Donini. 

Richard  Strauss's  new  6ymphonio 
poem,  “Also  Sprach  Zarathustra,"  is 
finished,  and  it  will  be  played  at  Frank- 
fort November  27th,  and  at  Cologne 
December  1st.  It  is  undoubtedly  sug- 
gested by  the  book  of  Nietzsche.  A 
book  of  new  songs  by  Strauss  has  been 
published  by  Aibl.  Two  new  songs 
with  orchestral  accompaniment  will  be 
published  soon. 

Alexander  Erkel  has  been  appointed 
music  director  of  the  Budapest  Opera 
House.  A Hungarian  cyclus  will  begin 
Sept.  5.  These  -works  will  be  produced: 
“I-iunyadi  Laszlo,”  Franz  Erkel;  “Il- 
ka," Doppler;  “Bankban,”  Erkel; 
“Kcraly,”  Istvan;  "Toldi,”  Mlhalovlch; 
“Balossa  Balint,”  Farka;  “Alar,” 
zichy;  “Falurossza,”  Ilubay;  “Corvin 
MatyasC’  Frotzler. 

Lfeon  SchlSsinger  thus  speaks  of  Mar- 
garet Rdd  as  Zerllna  in  "Don  Giovan- 
ni,” at  the  Covent  Garden:  “Her  voice 
is  remarkably  homogeneous  and  pure; 
her  method  is  perfect.  I was  much, 
struck  by  the  qualities  that  distin- 
guished her  song  and  action.  It  is  very 
rare  in  our  day  to  find  debutantes  who 
! hove  such  an  appreciation  of  the  classic 
style  and  a voice  that  fits  this  style.” 
Here  is  a partial  list  of  first  prizes  at 
1 the  Paris  concerto:  Double  bass,  Cha- 
j ron;  viola,  no  first  prize,  but  two  sec- 
ond prizes,  Dennayer,  Brur. ; ’cello,  Des- 
i monts  Pollaln  and  Miss  de  Buffon;  song, 
men,  Beyle,  pupil  of  Bussine;  song, 
women,  no  first  prize,  and  the  second 
prize,  a Swede,  Miss  Acktg,  was  only 
of  mediocre  ability;  harp,  Pauline  Lin- 
den, pretty  and  15;  piano,  men,  Cartot, 
pupil  of  Dimmer  (out  of  seven  of  his 
pupils  six  took  six  of  the  eight  prizes); 
piano,  women,  Miss  Hansen,  pupil  of 
Delaborde.  Miss  Varln,  Rigalt  and  Tou- 
taln,  pupils  of  Pugno;  violin,  Sfechiari, 
Soudant,  Monteux,  Thibaud:  opera, 

men,  Sizes;  women,  Miss  Guiraudon— 
both  pupils  of  Giraudet;  flute,  Ma- 
quarre  and  Grenier;  oboe,  no  first  prize, 
second  prize,  Creusot:  clarinet,  Guyot 
and  Delacroix;  bassoon,  Joly;  horn, 
Penable;  cornet-a-plston,  Mignlon; 
trumpet,  Delfosse;  trombone,  no  first  or 
second  prize;  first  accessist,  Hudier. 


CONCERNING  ORIGINALITY. 

Maurice  Maeterlinck,  in  a preface 
to  Camille  Mam-lair's  essay  tm  Jules 
Laforgue— a singularly  ■well-consid- 
ered study  published  lately  in  Paris 
— thus  presents  the  problem  to  bei 
solved  whenever  a new  poet  ap- 
pears: 

- “The  guardian  of  the  temple 
should  ask  from  t lie  threshold  these 
very  simple  questions  of  every  poet 
who  steps  forward:  ‘Are  you  of 

those  that  name  or  of  those  that  re- 
peat names?  What  now  tilings  have 
you  seen  in  their  beauty  and  in  their 
truth;  or  in  what  new  beauty  and 
truth  have  you  seen  the  same  things 
that  so  many  others  have  seen?’ 

If  the  poet  cannot  reply  immediaUv 
ly,  if  lie  hesitates  or  is  disturbed  for 
a moment,  go  your  way  without 
turning  your  head,  for  he  does  not 
come  from  those  regions  where  are 
the  springs.  But  if  in  the  humblest 
whisper  lie  recollects  that,  lie  has 
perhaps  scon  a flower,  a tear,  a 
shadow,  or  a smile  in  its  beauty  or 
its  truth,  stop,  approach,  listen;  it 
is  certain  that  lie  has  been  scut  to 
you  by  a God  who  has  need  of  being 
admired  in  a new  fashion.” 

And  Maeterlinck  adds,  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  that  genius  who, 
born  at  Montevideo,  died  of  con- 
sumption at  Paris  when  he  was  only 
twenty-seven:  “lie  saw  things  other- 
wise than  the  others;  and  to  see 
otherwise  than  the  others  is  nearly 
always  to  see  a little  better  than  the 
others.”  Again:  “A  poet  is  judged 
justly  only  by  those  that  surround 
him  and  by  those  that  follow  him.” 

To  say  new  things,  or  to  say  old 
things  in  a new  way:  here  is  the 
great  alternative.  And  yet  contem- 
poraries are  not  averse  to  crowning 
those  who  say  old  things  in  an  old 
way,  for  as  Mr.  Bliss  Carman  said 
wisely,  the  other  day,  the  reacting 
public  at  large  is  suspicious  of  orig- 
inality in  thought  or  expression. 
'Not  that  the  thought  is  shocking 
per  se;  not  that  the  expression  is  too 
brutal  or  evilly  suggestive,  hut  the 
unusual  disconcerts.  The  average 
person  does  not  like  to  he  perplexed, 
whether  he  reads,  hears  music,  sees 
a picture  or  a play.  The  author, 
composer  or  painter  may,  for  all  he 
knows,  he  laughing  in  his  sleeve. 
Suspicion  is  then  the  father  of 
intolerance,  philistinism.  Away  with 
the  naughty  fellow!  But  another 
generation  wonders  at  the  blindness 
of  that  preceding,  and  in  turn  rejects 
the  originality  of  its  own  contem- 
poraries. 

Thus  it  is  the  fashion  today  to 
call  all  that  which  is  not  at  ouce 
intelligible,  even  to  the  most  care- 
less, decadent.  Not  one  person  in 
twenty-five  who  use  flippantly  the 
word  can  tell  its  real  meaning  ex- 
its origin:  Decadent  as  employed  by 
Gautier,  Flaubert  and  Goncourt 
means  simply  literary  refinement, 
extreme  fastidiousness  in  the  choice 
of  the  one  word  that  best^expressesi 
the  thought,  indefatigable-  attention', 
to  the  music  and  the  balance  of  the 
sentence.  Yet  there  are  estimable 
I persons  who  believe  honestly  that 
' decadent  is  synonymous  with  in- 
decent. Apuleius,  the  Shakspeare 
of  the  sonnets,  Shelley,  Keats, 
De  Quincey,  Pater,  even  Matthew 
| Arnold,  what  are  these  hut  dec-. 

! adents? 

The  modern  essayist  and  the  mod- 
ern poet  find  themselves  anticipated 
centuries  ago  in  the  matter  of 
thought.  They  must,  then,  work  at 
expression  and  thus  show,  them- 
selves ingenious,  sensitive,  far-see- 
ing, sympathetic,  imaginative.  Yet 
even  by  felicitous  expression  will 
they  often  run  counter  to  the  deeply 
looted  prejudices  of  men.  Wheni 
Jules  Laforgue  complained  of  life) 
I because  “it  is  so  ’daily,”  he  uttered 
: an  old  thought  in  a surprisingly 
: novel,  original,  terse,  poetic  manner. 

[ No  wonder  that  such  a man  as  Nor- 
' dau  saw  at  ouce  crime  and  insanity 
at  war  in  Laforgue’s  brain.  And  to 
the  great  misfortune  of  art  and  liter- 
I ature  and  life,  there  are  one  hun- 
dred Nordaus  to  one  Laforgue. 


Th"  sun  burns  sere  and  the  rain  dishevels 


One  gaunt,  bleak  blossom  of  scentless  breath.  1 
Only  the  wind  here  hovers  and  revels 
In  a round  where  life  seems  barrel?  aa  death. 
Here  there  was  laughing  of  old,  the.re  was 
weeping. 

Haply,  of  lovers  none  ever  will  know, 

! Whose  eyes  went  seaward  a hundred  sleeping 

Years  ago.  

The  old  summer  house  stands  in  the  _ 
deserted  garden  near  the  cliff.  The 
once  brave  mansion  is  now  the  palace 
of  rats,  and  the  bat  beats  his  wings 
against  the  curtains  that  waved  with 
joy  at  tho  birth  of  the  last  heir.  Even 
In  a commonwealth  there  were  former- 
ly aristocratic  rejoicings,  and  pomps  j 
and  ceremonies.  But  the  men  of  the  j 
line  are  as  dead  as  King  Pandion  and 
the  remaining  woman  nearest  of  kin  I 
Is  stenographer  in  a New  York  office, 
and  she  lodges  herself  humbly  on  the 
East  Side.  Years  ago  this  summer 
house  saw  burning  wooings  and  spe- 
cious words  as  the  flowers  yielded  mad- 
ding perfume  just  before  the  sun 
slipped  into  the  sea,  but  quietly,  so  as 
not  to  disturb  the  lovers.  There  was 
touching  of  lips;  there  was  mute  em- 
j bracing.  And  now  the  slug  holds  do- 
minion, disputed  by  the  brilliant,  jew- 
eled spider  that  nods  in  his  mathe- 
matically accurate  web.  The  smell  of 
the  summer  house  is  as  that  of  the 
vestibule  to  the  grave.  The  wood 
j rotted  years  ago.  Unwholesome  weeds 
.{  -would  reach  the  knees  of  the  flushed 
; -women  who  sat  there  in  conquering 
beauty.  Even  the  ghosts  of  unhappy 
ancestors  find  the  spot  too  lonely.  And 
the  always  respectable  sea  shudders  as 
' it  approaches  the  beach  immediately 
below  the  crumbling  cliff,  and  runs 
j back  with  inexpressible  relief. 

All  are  at  one  now,  roses  and  lovers. 

Not  known  of  the  cliffs  and  the  fields  and 
the  sea. 

Not  a breath  of  the  time  that  has  been  hovers 
In  the  air  now  soft  with  a summer  to  be. 

Not  a breath  shall  there  sweeten  the  seasons 
hereafter 

Of  the  flowers  or  the  lovers  that  laugh  now 
or  weep,  , 

When  as  they  that  are  free  now  of  weeping 
and  laughter 
We  shall  sleep. 

They  talk  of  tragedies,  classical, 
Elizabethan,  Spanish,  modern  Scan- 
dinavian, pleasingly  published,  over 
which  readers  may  nod  smilingly  before 
the  open  fire  or  on  lawn-sweeping 
piazza.  But  the  cruelest  tragedy  is 
often  that  told  by  the  book  of  accounts, 
and  the  dominating  tragedian  is  the 
bookkeeper.  As  he  enters  vast  sums, 
what  wonder  if  he  remembers  his 
ludicrously  small  salary,  his  wife  a 
drudge,  his  children  to  be  educated?  Is  ; 
he  honest  and  faithful  through  prin-  j 
ciple?  Or  is  he  as  the  girl  in  the  candy 
shop,  tired  of  the  sweets,  and  careless 
of  them?  And  the  Cashier  who  handles 
the  elements  of  ambition  and  crime;  is 
not  his  salary  often  a premium  on  dis- 
honesty? Surely  men  are  not  naturally 
thievish,  when  stealing  in  humble  posi- 
tions of  great  trust  is  the  startling 
exception,  not  the  conventional  rule. 

The  land  swarms  now  with  prophets, 
loud  and  apparently  inspired.  Remem- 
ber the  counsel  of  the  wise  man:  Study 
prophecies  when  they  are  become  his-  : 
torles. 


J.  L.  S.  asks  if  Prescott,  the  his- 
torian, is  regarded  today  as  an  author- 
l ity.  We  are  under  the  impression  that 
many  of  his  statements  have  been 
shown  to  be  unfounded  and  many  of 
his  theories  are  regarded  as  idle  specu- 
I lation.  We  believe  this  is  specially 
true  of  his  History  of  Mexico.  And  yet 
what  a delightful  book  is  this  same  his- 
tory, far  more  interesting  than  many 
loudly  ■ praised  historical  romances. 
CortCs,  Montezuma,  Ixllilxochitl,  Alva- 
rado, Guatemozin  are  splendid  fellows; 
Catalina,  Xuarez,  Tecuichpo-  and  Donna 
Marina  are  noble  dames;  and  then 
j there  is  no  annoying,  jaw-breaking, 
ear-stabbing  dialect,  as  there  is  in  many 
I novels  now  in  fashion. 


As  this  is  the  busy  season  of  nailing 
lies  and  branding  falsehoods,  we  invite 
the  attention  of  political  speakers  to 
' the  cynical  words  of  Horace  Walpole: 
“A  foe  who  misquotes  you  ought  to  be 
a welcome  antagonist.  He  is  so  humble 
as  to  confess  when  he  censures  what 
I you  have  not  said,  that  he  cannot  con- 
fute what  you  have  said:  and  he  is  so 
I kind  as  to  furnish  you  with  an  op- 
I portunity  of  proving  him  a liar.” 


J.  B.  L.  asks  if  we  are  so  narrow  as 
i to  be  opposed  to  golf.  He  reafl  us  care- 
lessly the  other  day,  or  he  is  a picker 
| of  quarrels.  All  sports  are  to  be  en- 
couraged in  moderation — except  fox 
bunting  and  pigeon  shooting  and  such 
cruelties.  Golf  and  backgammon,  sym- 
phony concerts  and  Browning  societies, 
dancing  and  political  discussions,  base 
ball  and  slumming— all  these  are  to  be 
commended,  just  as  Goodman,  in  his 
“Fall  of  Man,”  praised  country  May 
| games  or  sports,  piping,  pageants,  “all 
I -which  did  serve  to  assuage  the  cruelty 


of  man’s  nature,  that,  giving  him  some 
little  ease  and  recreation,  they  might 
withhold  him  from  worser  attempts,  and 
so  preserve  amity  between  men. 

Menollk,  King  of  Abyssinia,  has 
thrown  away  an  opportunity.  The 
postal  cards  to  be  used  by  his  subjects 
bear  his  portrait.  Why  did  he  not  tram- 
ole  vanltv  under  his  feet  and  insist  on 
the  reproduction  of  the  famous  face  of 
Balkls,  Queen  of  Sheba,  his  great  an- 
cestress? Perhaps  the  family  portraits  J 
were  scattered  long  ago.  Perhaps  no 
portrait  did  Justice  to  the  conundrum- 
loving  beauty.  By  the  way,  have  the 
Abyssinians  changed  since  Gobat  visit- 
ed them?  When  he  knew  them  the 
boys  did  not  begin  to  be  wicked  till 
they  were  led  to  believe  that  they 
were  men  grown,  nor  tho  young  females 
and  women  till  they  found  themselves 
neglected  or  ill-treated  by  their  hus- 
bands. 

A MATTER  OF  TASTE. 

Although  we  hardly  recognize  ns 
yet  the  appearance  of  autumn,  men 
: are  even  now  deliberating  the  sub- 
ject of  facial  decoration  for  the  com 
ing  season. 

j Such  deliberation  is  no  now  thing; 
it  is  not  peculiar  to  this  restless  age. 
As  long  ago  as  153G  P.  Gentien  Iler- 
vet,  Regent  of  the  College  at  Or- 
I leans,  printed  three  discourses.  In 
the  first  of  these  he  argued  satisfac- 
torily that  we  are  bound  to  shave 
the  beard— see  “De  radeuda  barba.”  j 
In  the  second,  “De  aletida  barba," 
he  proved  conclusively  we  ought  to 
let  the  beard  grow.  But  in  the  third 
treatise,  “De  vol  radeuda  vel  ale  xla 
barba,”  he  allows  that  it  is  lawful 
either  to  shave  or  cultivate  the  beard 
at  pleasure.  Southey,  who  pre- 
served for  English  readers  the  mem- 
ory of  this  truly  wise  man,  adds  ih.-tt 
I the  grave  Jean  Baptiste  Thiers,  Doc- 
• tor  in  Theology,  after  pondering  the 
treatises  of  Hervet,  judged  the  ques- 
tion of  beards,  long  or  short,  wholly 
problematical. 

How  the  authorities  differ!  Some 
declaim  against  shaving  as  a waste 
of  time.  And  yet  an  unknown  au- 
thor, in  his  “Elements  of  Educa- 
tion,” (1040)  says:  “I  have  a favor- 

able opinion  of  that  young  gentle- 
; man  who  is  curious  in'  fine  mus- 
tachios.  The  time  he  employs  in 
adjusting,  dressing  and  curling  them 
is  no  lost  time:  for  the  more  lie  con- 
templates his  mustachios,  the  more 
his  mind  will  cherish,  and  be  ani- 
mated by,  masculine  and  courageous 

, notions.”  Walt  Whitman  exclaims, 
in  a fine  burst, 

, “Washes  and  razors  for  foofoos— for  me  freck- 
les and  a bristling:  beard.” 

But  that  equally  excellent  American, 
Dr.  FranWin,  remarks:  “If  you 

teacH  a poor  young  man  to  shave 
himself  and  keep  his  razor  in  order, 
you  may  contribute  more  to  the  hap- 
piness of  his  life  than  in  giving  him 
a thousand  guineas.”  Macaulay  was 
never  taught,  and  his  life  was  in  con- 
sequence a daily  torment. 

The  learned  Yan  Helmont  tells  us 
that  Adam  was  created  sans  beard, 
but  after  he  had  partaken  of  the 
apple,  a beard  was  added  to  him  as 
a punishment  and  a disgrace,  for  lie 
; was  thus  pushed  into  closer  resetu- 
j blance  with  the  beasts  that  perish. 

J He  also  states  that  no  good  angel 
ever  appears  with  a beard.  On  the 
other  hand,  a clergyman  in  the  reigu  j 
of  Elizabeth  gave  as  a reason  for 
wearing  the  most  imposing  beard  in  , 
the  kingdom,  “that  no  act  of  his  life  - 
might  be  unworthy  the  gravity  of 
his  appearance.”  How  few  in  those 
| degenerate  days  live  up  to  their 
I beards! 

Leigh  Hunt,  a lazy  man,  argued  j 
i theoretically  against  shaving  on  ac- 
| count  of  the  labor  involved,  and  uo 
jj  doubt  today  some  men  grow  beards 
for  no  nobler  reason.  The  Orientals, 
excusably  indolent,  have  gloried  iu 
beards,  and  some  have  worked  over 
them  with  greater  zeal  than  that 
shown  by  inexorably  regular  users 
of  razors.  The  Persians  promoted 
i the  growth  by  repeated  applications 


of  sour  milk.  Musselmeu  looked  I 

uiion  the  beard  of  Mungo  Park  with 

envious  eyes,  esteeming  it  too  good 
a hoard  for  a Christian. 

The  beard  too  often  is  a servant  | 
to  false  pretences.  The  mean  itvin 
may  appear  to  be  a venerable  philan- 
thropist. The  foolish  tire  as  those 
hoary  and  bent  with  wisdom.  The 
weak  mouth,  t lie  cunning  mouth, 
the  sensual  lips,  the  vacillating  chin 
— these  are  masked  by  hair.  Inex- 
plicable vanity  sometimes  lends  to 
stripping  off  the  mask,  and  the  man 
is  tit  last  revealed  to  his  fellow-men. 
The  household  dog  loses  then  his  re-  j 
| sped  for  him,  and  the  pet  bird  is  so  j 
startled  that  it  does  not  sing. 

If  you  do  wear  a beard,  remember  ! 
that  it  is  iu  your  power  to  show  In-  j 
dividuallty.  In  former  times  the  i 
beard  was  dyed  to  nil  colors,  cut  to  J 
all  shapes.  It  was  even  braided  j 
with  threads  of  gold.  There  were 
stiletto  beards;  there  were  beards  ' 
quadrate,  triangular,  oval,  hammer 
or  T cut,  circular,  perpendicular, 
spade-like  or  fork-like.  Consult  the 
works  of  that  forgotten  satirist, 
John  Taylor,  the  Water  Poet,  and 
shape  your  beard  according  to  your 
face,  figure  and  calling.  The  sport’s 
moustache  should  never  belie  the 
clergyman’s  lip.  Trust  not  the  bar- 
ber, who,  like  the  tailor,  is  a slave 
to  f-onventiouality.  Nor  is  the  wife 
invariably  an  impartial  judge. 

^ r”  / U 

He  felt  it  was  his  turn  to  speak, 

And.  with  a shamed  and  crimson  cheek, 

Moaned,  “This  is  harder  than  Bezique!” 


There  is  talk  at  present  concerning 
the  “palatial  dormitory”  for  rich  girls 
at  a certain  college  In  New  England. 
Whether  such  luxury  makes  for  true 
•womanhood  is  a debatable  question. 
There  are  old  graduates  of  Yale  who 
look  askew  at  the  sumptuous  apart- 
I ments  provided  for  the  sons  of  the 
wealthy  at  New  Haven.  Twenty  years 
ago  the  building  coveted  by  Seniors 
was  a ramshackle  structure,  with  prim- 
[ itive  appointments,  and  the  rent  of  the 
rooms  was  laughably  low.  When  a stu- 
dent wished  a bath,  “entire,”  with  run- 
ning water,  he  snatched  a fearful  joy 
by  poaching  on  the  preserves  of  the 
theological  students,  and  thus  cleanli- 
ness was  literally  next  to  godliness. 
Hence  the  jest  at  the  expense  of  a fop- 
pish undergraduate:  "He  is  attending 

a course  of  baths  at  the  Theological 
Building.”  They  have  changed  all  this. 
Now  at  Yale  the  wealthy  live  on  the 
college  grounds  In  luxury.  And  some 
patriotic  Yale  men  assert  that  snob- 
bishness and  false  standards  of  man- 
! hood  have  entered  into  student  life 
with  “palatial  dormitories.” 

If  there  is  any  place  where  democ- 
racy should  prevail,  it  is  at  a great 
school.  There  are  fashionable  board- 
ing schools  where  the  unwise  rich  may 
place  pampered  daughters.  A woman 
of  large  fortune  visited  recently  this 
city.  She  called  on  the  principal  of  a 
private  school,  and  spoke  as  follows: 
“I  hear.  Miss  Minerva,  that  your  terms 
are  the  highest  in  New  England.  This 
Is  enough  for  me  to  know,  and  I shall 
be  happy  to  put  my  daughter  under 
your  care,  if  you  have  room  for  her. 

I feel  sure  she  will  not  be  thrown  in 
with  objectionable  persons.”  This 
school  happens  to  be  an  excellent  one, 
and  the  daughter  may  be  induced  by 
precept  to  entertain  saner  views  of 
life.  

No  doubt  in  the  past  delicate  girls 
1 Buffered  from  too  spartan  treatment  In 
schools  where  high  thinking  was  main- 
tained on  an  extremely  low  diet,  where 
those  unfitted  physically  were  obliged 
to  undertake  household  duties.  Educa- 
tion has  had  and  still  has  its  martyrs. 
The  body  should  be  studied  and 

trained  as  well  as  the  mind.  The 
moment,  however,  that  there  is  a 

recognized  classification,  according  to 

■wealth,  the  influence  of  an  educational 
I institution  shrinks.  Americans  are, 

without  doubt,  the  most  extravagant 
and  wasteful  people  on  earth.  As  the 
old  sing,  the  young  will  chirp.  If  the 
young  are  to  be  taught  another  tune, 
they  must  not  be  distracted  by  the 
thought  of  inequality'  in  daily  school- 
I life.  Inequality  in  possessions  is  in- 
evitable. But  should  not  those  subject 
to  discipline  be  on  the  same  footing  so 
far  as  living  rooms  are  concerned?  Is 
the  sight  of  accidental  luxury  good  for! 
Impressionable  eyes?  Remember,  too,  , 
that  this  “palatial  dormitory',”  although  j 
it  is  smiled  on  by  the  Faculty,  is_  a ; 
“private  business  investment.” 

Mr.  O’Sullivan  declares  that  the  free  j 
Silver  dollar  will  buy  20  beers.  But  he  j 
, says  nothing  about  the  size  of  the 
glasses.  In  Munich,  where  measure  and 
price  are  regulated  strictly  by  a pater- 


Jial  government,  small  jobs  are  esu-  | 
mated  by  workmen  at  so  many  “mass'  ”, 
or  pots.  Mr.  O'Sullivan  reckons  the 
purchasing  power  of  a dollar  in  beer, 
but  we  have  no  guarantee  against  ex- 
tortion In  “boobies”  wherein  lies  the  . 
profit,  as  Schiller  finely  said. 

“Menelek,  Emperor  of  Ethiopia,  has 
issued  an  edict  against  tobacco  smoking 
(because  he  noticed  recently  that  a to- 
bacco plant  had  grown  over  the  grave 
of  one  of  his  ancestors.”  Is  it  likely 
that  in  Virginia  there  will  be  similar 
sentimental  legislation  against  the 
drinking  of  mint-juleps? 

The  curing  of  warts  “by  going  through 
pome  mummery”  is  now  treated  under 
the  title,  “Suggestion  in  Therapeutics. 
TVe  object  to  the  iling  and  the  disdainful 
miff  in  the  phrase  “going  through  some 
mummery.”  Mysterious  warts  should 
he  cured  mysteriously.  There  is  one  in- 
fallible remedy.  Wash  the  hands  in 
moonshine  caught  in  a bright  silver 
basin.  Silver  being  the  lunar  metal  as- 
sists by  affinity  the  Influential  virtues 
o'  the  moonlight.  This  suggests  the 
query.  Are  not  silverites  affected  by  the 
moon?  Speeches  in  favor  of  16  to  1 will 
reach  full  extravagance  in  the  time  of 
the  full  moon. 

An  ingenious  book  reviewer  indulges 
himself  in  the  New  York  Sun  in  retro- 
spection, urged  thereto  by  contrasting 
Mr.  Stephen  Crane’s  view  of  the  East 
Side  of  New  York  with  the  vision  seen 
by  Mr.  Charles  D.  Warner,  who,  in  his 
story,  “The  Golden  House,”  described  a 
most  unhappy  area.  “Everybody,  ’ 
says  the  reviewer,  "including  the  Ger- 
man characters,  conversed  mournfully 
in  the  Yankee  dialect,  and  the  few  per- 
sons wno  were  not  consumptive  starved 
on  the  low  wages  paid  for  needle  work 
on  shirts  and  ‘pants.’  There  was,  as 
-wp  remember,  no  ameliorating  circum- 
stance. We  cannot  be  positive  upon  the 
point,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  us  as 
though  there  were  any  delicatessen  or 
any  beer.  Nobody  went  to  a wake  or  a 
.wedding  or  danced  at  a christening;  no- 
body had  gin  or  whisky  or  mixed  ale 
with  a dash  of  pepper  to  make  it  hot  in 
the  collar;  nobody  broke  clay  pipes  in  a 
• shooting  gallery,  or  had  his  photograph 
taken,  or  played  tenpins  and  roared  at 
1 the  commission  of  a pumpe,  or  ate 
oysters  and  cold  slaw  ensanguined  with 
tomato  ketchup — at  least,  we  think  that 
nobody  did.” 

Ctk/'C'i  (/  1 * 

Q^FELONG  HANDICAPPING. 

An  ingenious  citizen  of  Boston,  re- 
joicing in  parentage,  tohl  liis  ac- 
j quaintances  that  he  did  not  propose 
| to  name  his  son  until  the  lad,  arrived 
| at  years  of  reasonable  discretion, 
could  express  his  own  opinion  in  the 
matter.  Nor  did  it  seem  to  him  an 
objection  that  the  boy  would  for 
some  time  be  in  the  plight  of  the 
unfortunate  who  in  embarking  for 
the  mad  quest  of  the  Snark  had 
wholly  forgotten  his  name. 

“He  would  answer  to  ‘Hi!’  or  to  any 
loud  cry, 

Such  as  ‘Fry  me!’  or  'Fritter  my  wig!’ 
To  ‘What-you-may-call  um!'  or  ‘What- 
was-his-name !’ 

But  especially  ’Thing-um-a-jig!'  ’’ 

And  truly  is  there  some  wisdom 
j at  least  in  the  determination  of  this 
i father,  although  we  doubt  his  ability 
i to  maintain  his  purpose.  A philoso- 
■ pher  once  said:  “A  man  may  with 

i good  reason  bless  his  godfathers  and 
godmothers  if  they  chuse  for  him  a 
name  which  is  neither  too  common 
nor  too  peculiar.  It  is  not  a good 
thing  to  be  Tom’d  or  Bob’d,  Jack’d 
or  Jim’d,  fram'd  or  Ben’d,  Natty’d  or 
Batty’d,  Neddy’d  or  Teddy'd,  Will'd 
or  Bill’d,  Dick’d  or  Nick’d,  Joe'd  or 
Jerry’d,  as  you  go  through  the  world. 
i And  yet  it  is  worse  to  have  a Chris- 
tian name  that  for  its  oddity  shall 
; be  in  everybody’s  mouth  when  you 
| are  spoken  of,  as  if  it  were  pinned 
’'upon  your  back  or  labeled  upon 
your  forehead." 

Names  are  often  given  loosely, 
pompously,  fantastically,  without 
thought  of  the  possible  future  com- 
plexion, stature  or  calling  of  the 
child.  Thus  a swarthy  girl  will  lie 
known  as  Blanche;  Camilla  will 
limp;  Gwendolen  will  be  short, 
pudgy,  without  grace;  Philip  will  be 
i afraid  of  borses;  Lancelot  will  feed 
I a steamship’s  fires;  Hector  will  be 
I drummed  out  of  the  regiment  for 
i cowardice.  Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  a fool- 
I ish  pride  that  leads  a father  to  bur- 


den a son  with  his  own  name' that 

may  in  after  years  be  disgraced  and  , 
survive  as  a bitter,  constant  re- 
minder even  when  death  has  re- 
moved the  offender?  Or' the  sou  is 
obliged  to  endure  inevitable  com- 
parison with  a brilliant  father,  aud; 
although  he  is  a respectable  member 
of  society,  he  does  not  receive  his 
due  from  a too  exacting  public. 
Then  there  is  the  cruelty  of  naming  | 
a helpless  creature  after  some  dis- 
tinguished statesman,  poet,  Genera), 
etc.  The  wailing  pulp  is  Daniel 
Webster  Higgins  for  the  rest  of  his 
days,  or  Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh. 
The  millstone  is  tied  to  the  poor 
boy's  neck  and  he  is  thrown  into  the 
sea  of  life.  Or  there  is  turning  to 
genealogical  tables  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  a name  is  chosen  at  ran-  1 
dom,  because,  found  in  the  Script-  J 
ures,  all  names  are  good. 

After  all,  this  naming  of  sous  and 
daughters  is  no  easy  task.  The 
learned  in  gooseberries  ranged  from  j 
the  Duke  of  York  to  the  Scarlet 
Virgin,  from  Hercules  to  the  Jolly 
Smoaker.  Look  at  the  wrenching  of 
imagination  shown  by  shipbuilders, 
jockeys,  pear  growers,  strawberry 
breeders,  and,  above  all,  by  that  I 
singularly  gifted  being  who  calls 
drawing-room  cars  by  name.  Ac- 
cording to  Gwillim,  there  are  many 
more  things  in  the  world  than  there 
are  names  for  them.  Why  should 
not  parents,  without  rich  relatives  to 
flatter,  finally  in  despair  consult  the 
iudex  of  mythological  characters  or 
plunder  the  lists  of  Greek  and  Ro- 
man worthies  in  search  of  some 
markedly  distinctive  name?  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  in  France,  where, 
taste  goes  hand  in  hand  with  mock- 
ery, the  difficulty  found  in  naming  ' 
children  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
yearly  decrease  in  the  birth  rate. 
Pierres,  Jeans,  Victors — they  are  as 
common  as  blueberries  ou  Cape  Cod. 

But  what  name  will  the  son  of  the  j 
quoted  citizen  assume  when  he  is  at 
the  age  of  selection?  Ten  to  one, 
after  careful  consideration  he  will 
prefer  to  be  known  as  Thomas,  or 
John,  or  William.  The  man  whose  : 
individuality  lies  only  in  a name  is  ! 
merely  a leaf,  alive  or  dead,  of  ihe 
vast  forest.  A name  is  like  unto  a 
tag  attached  to  a trunk;  it  gives  no 
clue  to  the  contents.  John  may  be- 
long to  Milton  or  Snooks;  and  there  i 
have  been  brave  John  Smiths  since 
the  gallant  Captain  first  saw  the 
shores  of  the  Old  Dominion.  As  for 
Percy  Montressor— he  may  cut  your 
hair  tomorrow,  and  wield  the  shears 
with  infinite  dexterity. 

Tri  dyn  o garu  tri  pheth  k garant  a 
ddylalnt;  gorddyan  y gwgnt,  boran  y tbnau,  | 
ac  angerdd  y daran. 

This  reminds  us  of  a letter  from  L. 
P.  S.,  written  on  paper  that  carries 
a faint  and  not  disagreeable  scent,  I 
while  the  handwriting  betrays  femi- 
nine agitation.  “Two  seasons  ago  I j 
met  a doctor  and  his  wife  at  a sea- 
side hotel.  They  had  lived  in  the  West 
and  were  going'  to  settle  in  Boston. 
They  were  very  agreeable  and  evident- 
ly tried  to  be.”  (“Tried  to  be”  is  un-  j 
derscored  heavily.)  “We  made  many 
pleasant  plans  for  the  winter,  and  we 
parted  warm  friends;  the  doctor’s  wife 
promised  to  send  her  card  the  moment 
she  was  settled.  I went  back  to  the 
city  in  October,  but  I never  received 
the  card.  I heard  that  they  had  pre- 
sented letters  and  were  on  the  social 
climb;  so  I suppose  they  did  not  care 
I to  cultivate,  people  who  could  not  help 
them,  and  yet  my  grandfather  was  one 
of  the  most  prominent  men  in  Ipswich. 
Just  before  I left  Boston  this  summer 
T saw  the  doctor  in  the  street.  He 
looked  sheepish,  and  began  to  read 
signs  across  the  way.  But  he  needn't  ! 
have  felt  embarrassed,  because  I had 
determined  to  cut  him  dead.  What  do 
you  think  of  such  people?” 

We  don’t  think  of  such  people,  and, 
we  advise  Mrs.  S.  to  follow  our  example. 
It's  a common  story,  a twice-told  tale. 
A summer  friendship,  founded  on  en-| 
forced  propinquity,  bears  with  difficul-l 
ty  autumnal  frost.  No  doubt  the  doctor 
is  a snob.  We  are  willing  to  gratifyl 
Mrs.  S.  to  this  extent.  But  is  not  MrsJ 
S.  bent  toward  snobbishness  herself? 
We  remember  her  saying,  “No,  the; 
only  place  to  be  in  summer  is  some-j 
•where  on  the  North  Shore,  for  you  arel 
then  pretty  sure  of  the  people  youl 
^rneet.”  i 


We  regret  to  find  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mayo 
pointing  an  address  by  quoting  from 
“the  great  Carlyle,”  this  sentence;  “Let 
us  free  our  minds  from  cant.”  If  ever 
there  was  a man  who  indulged  freely 
in  cant,  his  name  was  Thomas  Carlyle. 
His  praise  of  the  strong  man  was  cant, 
as  when  he  extolled  through  many  a 
■wearying  volume  that  celebrated 
scoundrel,  Frederick  the  Great.  Still 
more  offensive  cant  was  his  cruel  sneer- 
ing at  the  United  states  during  the  I 
Civil  War.  The  “great  seer,”  the 
“prophet  of  Chelsea,"  was  often  merely 
a dyspeptic,  fretting  and  scolding  in 
German-English. 

Is  the  term  "afternoon-farmer” — a 
farmer,  or  any  man  who  is  late  in 
performing  any  work,  procrastinating, 
dilatory,  slow,  ever  used  today  in  New  I 
England?  As  in  “He’s  no  business 
man;  we  call  him  an  afternoon-farmer,” 
or  "He's  pretty  much  of  an  afternoon 
man.” 


And  while  we  are  asking  information, 
is  anyone  able  to  tell  us  whether  pois- 
onous snakes  have  an  antipathy  to  the 
beech  tree,  so  that  any  man  surround- 
ing himself  with  boughs  of  the  tree 
may  sleep  without  fear,  though  snakes  i 
abound  In  the  neighborhood? 

Pictures  of  Mrs.  Nansen  in  certain 
New  York  newspapers  would  explain 
her  husband’s  passion  for  long  and  dan-  j 
gerous  expeditions,  * were  It  not  that 
the  letter-press  assures  us  that  she  is  a I 
fascinating  woman. 

Mr.  Dunphy  of  New  York  saved  Miss 
Humphrey  from  drowning,  but  “his  re- 
gret for  his  spoiled  clothes  rather  im- 
paired his  satisfaction  at  saving  her 
life."  This  reminds  us  of  the  story  told 
by  Mrs.  Grand.  A child  was  drowning, 
and  a man  ran  up  and  down  gesticu- 
lating and  screaming.  A woman  in 
street  dress,  an  expert  swimmer,  I 
plunged  mto  the  water  and  rescued  the  ' 
child.  The  man  thanked  her  as  fol- 
lows, ”1  am  afraid  you  are  a little  wet,"  I 
and  went  his  way. 


They  say  there  are  19  original  Fati- 
mas at  Coney  Island.  The  only  real 
original  Fatima  is  always  at  Neuilly, 
near  Paris.  It  is  true  she  has  a differ- 
ent face  every  year,  but  this  is  a proof 
of  the  versatility  of  her  charms.  Even 
Tennyson  was  moved  to  poetic  rapture 
by  her  beauty. 

How  long  will  intelligent  Germans  en- 
dure military  service,  with  the  prospect 
of  some  day  "going  dutifully  to  death" 
for  the  sake  of  William  II.  as  chief  con- 
solation for  years  taken  from  business 
or  study? 
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'There  are,”  she  said,  "a  kind  of  folk 
Who  have  no  horror  of  a joke. 

"Such  wretches  live;  They  tq,ke  their  share 
Of  common  earth  and  common  air: 

We  come  across  them  here  and  there: 

"We  grant  them— there  is  no  escape— 

A sort  of  semi-human  shape 
Suggestive  of  the  man-like  Ape.” 

“Rustica”  writes  to  the  Journal  as 
follows:  “My  home  is  in  a pleasant 

New  Hampshire  village  frequented  in 
summer  by  city  people.  These  visitors 
are  distributed  in  farm  houses,  and 
they  should  be  welcome,  for  they  bring 
money  to  our  people,  and  in  many 
•ways  give  us  something  to  think  about 
during  the  winter  months.  But  why 
are  some  of  them  so  noisy,  so  rude,  so 
ill-bred?  Or  are  their  ways  put  on  like 
summer  clothes  to  be  used  in  the  coun- 
try? When  they  meet  the  natives  in 
the  road  they  roar  in  chorus  a saluta- 
tion from  their  wagon,  or  they  bow  ab- 
surdly at  a signal.  As  they  pass  farm- 
houses they  shout  in  a disconcerting 
manner  at  those  at  work  in  the  yard 
or  the  neighboring  field.  I am  told  that 
some  of  these  visitors  are  college  pro- 
fessors. / Do  they  accost  strangers  with 
such  heartiness  when  they  are  in  the 
streets  of  their  own  towns?” 

There  are  possible  excuses  for  the 
conduct  of  these  offenders.  (1)  The 
pure,  dry  air  affects  the  head,  produces 
undue  exhilaration,  urges  the  city  guest 
to  shout  and  make  a loud  noise.  He 
feels  so  Well  that  he  wishes  the  world 
at  large  to  know  his  happiness.  "(2) 
There  is  the  mistaken  belief  that  by 
such  boisterous  friendliness  he  shows 
conclusively  his  democracy.  He  fears 
to  be  himself  lest  he  appears  stuck- 
up.  (3)  Or  he  misses  the  security  of 
the  streets  and  is  disconcerted  when 
brought  close  to  nature;  hence  he 
shouts  that  he  may  keep  up  his  courage, 
remind  himself  of  his  importance  in 
his  own  community,  recall  a tttle 
awarded  at  Commencement,  preserve 
his  dignity  in  the  presence  of  analytical 
wife  and  irreverent  children. 

There  was  a time,  and  it  was  not 
many  years  ago,  when  it  was  the  cus- 
tom for  strangers  meeting  on  country 
roads  to  bow  to  each  other;  and  if  the 
roads  were  heavy  and  progress  slow 
there  was  often  an  interchange  of  sen- 
timents concerning  weather,  cattle  or 
crops.  .But,  alas!  today  there  is  more 
or  less  suspicion.  The  custom  is  fast 


dying  out.  Some  years  ago  we  litardT 

complaints  similar  to  that  of  "Rustica.” 
They  were  made  by  dwellers  on  Jersey, 
that  enchanted,  far-off  isle  In  a tumult- 
uous sea,  to  misquote  Mr.  Poe.  “People 
come  from  England  with  a live-pound 
note,  and  they  think  they  own  the 
Island.  They  are  either  drunk  and  in- 
solent or  too  friendly,  and  I don’t  know 
■which  is  the  worse,”  said  an  old  woman  j! 
with  a face  like  a dried  apple,  who  1 
shook  her  head  when  the' name  of  the  I 
Jersey  Lily  was  mentioned. 

Cultivate  these  visitors,  oh  “Rustica.”  i 
Talk  with  them,  using  the  method  of 
Socrattes.  You  will  be  surprised  to  find  j 
how  little  many  of  them  know  outside 
the  narrow  path  they  plod.  You  will 
find  that  oven  the  college  professor  does 
not  always  stand  on  an  awesome  ped- 
estal; and  there  are  professors  whose 
legs  are  made  of  clay,  just  plain,  or- 
dinary clay.  You  may  gain  valuable  In- 
formation from  a formidable  scientist. 
Acting  on  his  advice,  you  will  fill  up 
the  well  that  is  so  picturesque.  Talking 
with  some  welh-dressed,  but  not,  there- 
fore, necessarily  frivolous  matron,  you 
may  learn  the  characteristics  of  good 
bread. 

A prudent  man  unable  to  leave  the 
town  in  August  should  keep  aloof  from 
his  club.  Not  that  the  loneliness  is  so 
depressing  that  it  may  drive  him  to  un-  i 
wise  potations;  but  because  the  ser- 
vants will  look  upon  him  with  the  pity  I 
that  is  cater-cousin  to  contempt,  il 
“What’s  old  Jones  doing  here  this  time  i 
o’  year?  Can’t  he  afford  to  take  a trip  j 
(somewhere?  Hasn’t  he  any  friends  to  I 
invite  him  to  visit  for  a fortnight?  He  ! 
can’t  be  very  popular.” 

Did  you  ever  reflect,  Mr.  Clubman, 
how  completely  you  are  in  the  power 
of  club  servants?  The  hall  boy  is  able 
at  a glance  to  tell  your  physical  condi- 
tion, for  he  sees  you  before  you  as-  ■ 
sume  a livelier  step  and  don  the  mask  j 
of  jovialty.  Another  boy  knows  the  j 
concealed  shabbiness  of  your  overcoat, 
and  yet  his  face  is  expressionless  as 
you  plunge  arms  into  undefined  sleeves. 
Another  hands  you  perfumed  letters  or 
announces  an  indiscreet  telephone  call 
without  a wink.  Alcoholic  extrava- 
gance is  seemingly  unheeded.  Gossip  is 
spoken  in  Sanscrit.  The  poker  room  is 
apparently  used  for  the  solution  of  I 
perplexing  mathematical  problems.  If  | 
you  have  failed  disgracefully,  if  your  i 
oldest  brother  was  hanged  by  the  neck  I 
the  day  before,  the  bell  boys  make  no 
sign  of  knowledge.  But  suppose  that 
some  day  Charles,  the  faithful,  invalu- ’ 
able  Charles  should  take  it  into  his 
head  to  write  his  memoirs,  or  even 
turn  society  reporter? 

Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  according  to 
Mr.  Brooks  Adams,  calls  all  men  who  , 
believe  in  silver  “criminal,”  and  in  re-  I 
turn  for  the  compliment  Mr.  Brooks 
Adams  insinuates  in  a well-bred  sen-  | 
tence  that  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson  Is  “be- 
yond the  pale  of  decent  society.”  Hon-  | 
ors  are  easy. 

The  quickest  provocative  of  unblush- 
ing egotism  is  the  first  sight  of  a photo- 
graph of  a group.  There  may  be  a 
dozen  in  the  picture;  to  the  observer 
there  is  only  one.  There  is  this  criticis- 
ing cry,  “It’s  miserable  of  me.”  No 
thought  of  ensemble;  each  one  wishes 
to  play  first  fiddle. 


/u^jf  l f,  / fa 

Dead  calm  succeeded  to  the  fuss, 

As  when  the  loaded  omnibus 
Has  reached  the  railway  terminus; 

When,  for  the  tumult  of  the  street. 

Is  heard  the  engine's  stifled  beat. 

The  velvet  tread  of  porter’s  feet. 

And  there  are  those  who  go  into  the 
country  simply  in  search  of  copy. 
Nature  is  poked  by  them  until  she  is 
thought  to  say  something.  An  isolated 
case  serves  as  basement  for  a showy 
generality.  And  yet  glorious  descrip- 
tions of  the  ocean  have  been  written 
by  those  who  never  saw  the  sea.  Auber 
composed  his  Neapolitan  opera  without 
possible  memory  of  local  scenery  or 
life.  The  old  farmer  in  Miss  Alice 
Brown’s  pathetic  tale  could  not  speak 
after  his  first  view  of  the  sea,  and 
the  waste  of  water  disquieted  him.  The 
humiliating  feature  of  this  search  for 
copy  is  the  supreme  indifference  of 
Nature,  who  does  not  pose,  criticise, 
find  fault,  or  show  appreciation.  Has 
Niagara  ever  said  one  word  in  reply  to 
eulogists?  The  cataract  did  not  even 
show  any  interest  in  Mr.  Chauncey  M. 
Depew,  and  yet  he  praised  openly  and 
loudly. 

Mr.  Depew,  by  the  way,  was  at  the 
Whitney-Vanderbilt  wedding,  which 
was  Indeed  a well-ordered  affair,  for 
there  was  no  “effusive  speaking.” 

Hamid  bin  Thwain  is  dead,  or  rather  ' 
Hamid  bin  is  now  Hamid  has  been.  J 
Somehow  or  other,  "The  Sultan  of  Zan- ’ 
zibar”  sounds  like  the  last  line  of  a 
topical  song. 

At  least  two  newspapers  in  Boston 
applied  the  appropriate  ling,  of  Brown- 
ing to  Mr.  G.  F.  Williams  weeks  before 
Dr.  Everett  recited  it  in  Horticultural' 

I Hall. 


A poet  speaks  In  the  Transcript  of 
aths  ‘‘where  old-time  fairies  tripped 
upon  the  green.”  The  majority  of  the 
"old-time  fairies"  may  still  be  seen  In 
^‘up-to-date”  burlesques. 

The  New  York  Journal  In  philosophic 
Ye  In  remarks,  “As  wealth  marries 
■wealth,  the  permanence  and  the  ex- 
clusiveness of  the  new  American  aris- 
tocracy based  on  the  dollar  are  as- 
sured.” Now  they  have  other  stand- 
ards In  Brookline,  If  street-car  conver- 
sation Is  trustworthy  testimony.  We 
heard  two  women  talking  In  a Hunting- 
ton  Avenue  car  as  follows:  “So  you  are 

coming  out  to  Brookline  to  live?" 

“Yes,  my  husband  has  bought  a place 

there." “I  am  delighted.  But  you 

must  be  very  particular  In  making  ac- 
quaintances. If  I were  you,  I should  bo 
careful  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  any 
people  who  do  not  belong  to  the  landed 
aristocracy.” 

The  news  of  the  demollshment  of  the 
building  last  known  as  the  Old  I-ondon 
Street,  728  Broadway,  New  York,  re- 
minds old  theatre-goers  of  the  transfor- 
mations of  what  was  originally  the 
[phurch  of  the  Messiah.  In  1865  the 
hurch,  of  which  Or.  Osgood  was  the 
eptor,  was  turned  in  16  days  into  Lucy 
Jlushton’s  New  York  Theatre.  Then 
Augustin  Daly  became  the  manager. 
Vlien  the  Worrell  sisters  assumed  con- 
trol. In  1881  Harrlgan  and  Hart  leased 
he  building,  and  remained  there  until 
It  was  destroyed  by  Are  Christmas  Eve, 
884.  Then  only  a small  portion  of  the 
original  church  was  left.  Some  of  the 
jiames  given  to  the  building  were 
Broadway  Athenaeum,  Broadway  The- 
atre, Heller’s  Wonder  Theatre,  Bryant's 
Opera  House,  the  National  Theatre,  the 
New  York  Cfrcus.  The  New  York  Sun 
says  "The  different  managers  were  not 
rewarded  with  any  great  success,  and 
the  superstition  that  a church  trans- 
formed into  a theatre  Is  rarely  fortu- 
nate was  borne  out.”  A striking  excep- 
tion to  the  rule  is  the  history  of  the 
Hollis  Street  Theatre. 


A dramatized  version  of  “Pilgrim's 
rogress”  will  be  produced  at  the  St. 
^mes  Theatre,  London.  Will  the  man- 
rgement  be  able  to  pass  the  Slough  of 

espond? 

Trony  reaches  its  height  in  the  fact 
hat  Bibles  are  bound  in  sweat  shops  of 
?ew  York  on  Sundays. 


Years  ago  John  Dunton  wrote  these 
words:  “An  old  or  superannuated 

pnald  in  Boston  is  thought  such  a curse 
as  nothing  can  exceed  it,  and  looked 
.n  as  a dismal  spectacle.”  Can  any 
ne  tell  us  what  moved  this  ancient  to 
uch  splenetic  expectoration?  And  was 
is  denunciation  founded  on  any  fact? 
Jjlodern  civilization  Is  more  courteous, 
t esteems  and  lauds  wise  and  prudent 
Sirgins  who  consecrate  themselves  to 
lercy  and  all  good  works. 

« A few  more  days  and  teachers  of 
viinging  will  renew  their  tasks.  "The 
only  correct  method”  will  be  imparted 
feuthoritatively  in  twenty-five  differing 
ways.  There  will  again  be  distracting 
talk  concerning  tone-production  and 
abdominal  or  clavicular  breathing. 
Swedenborg,,  by  the  way,  discovered 
that  the  men  in  the  moon  speak  from 
the  abdomen,  not  the  lungs,  because 
the  moon  has  no  atmosphere.  “Speech, 
therefore,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
respiratory  organs,  and  in  consequence 
they  have  a power  of  thundering  in 
their  speech.”  Inasmuch  as  nearly  all 
concert  halls  are  without  atmosphere, 
it  would  be  well  for  singers  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  Moor.ites. 


A DECIDED  BLOW. 

MV 

A clothing  cutter  lives  in  Williams- 
burg, N.  Y.,  and  his  name  is  Louis  | 
Karcher.  He  pursues  his  calling  to 
supply  the  gross,  material  wants  of 
life;  but  as  Spinoza  ground  lenses  ! 
that  he  might  have  opportunity  to  | 
evolve  a scheme  of  pantheistic  phi- 
losophy, so  Karcher  works  humbly 
that  he  may  invite  his  soul  by  play- 
ing the  cornet.  And  ’tis  his  delight 
to  play  at  night,  in  August,  when 
windows  of  neighboring  houses  are  1 
necessarily  open. 

Now,  the  cornet  was  invented  by 
the  early  Assyrians,  who,  according 
to  the  profound  Rowbotham,  were 
the  noisiest  of  all  creatures.  It  is  a 
remarkable  instance  of  condensed 
energy.  It  is  a heating  instrument, 
which  should  be  used  only  in  cold 
weather,  and  then  sparingly,  and 
only  by  the  permission  of  a license. 
In  our  imperfect  civilization,  the 
cornet  is  heard  often  in  the  open 
instead  of  the  only  suitable  place, 
an  underground  hall  with  carefully 

(padded  walls  and  protected  ceiling. 
It  rages  without  control  near  the 
ocean,  and  when  Mr.  Lewis  Carroll 


"There  are  certain  things— as,  a spider, 
a ghost, 

The  Income-tax,  gout,  an  umbrella  for 
three— 

That  I hate,  but  the  thing  that  I hate 
the  most 

Is  a thing  they  call  the  Sea,” 
he  thought  instinctively,  no  doubt, 
,of  t lie  distressing  cornet  obbligato 
Jto  the  ocean. 

Mrs.  Rosanna  Foster  lives  in  the 
house  next  that  of  Mr.  Karcher. 
A woman  of  sensitive  nature,  she 
could  not  long  endure  this  stabbing 
of  nocturnal  quiet,  worse  than 
“The  shrill-eclged  shriek  of  a mother, 
Dividing  the  shuddering  night.”  She 
complained  of  Mr.  Karclier’s  physi- 
cal prowess;  and  when  he  fell  into 
the  pernicious  practice  of  abandon- 
ing the  shop  to  cultivate  cornet  tech- 
nique, she  did  not  wait  to  note  re- 
sults, she  went  before  the  Magis- 
trate. “If  he  could  play,”  she  said 
to  the  Judge,  “but  he  screeches; 
that’s  all  I call  it,  a screech.  He 
begins  early  in  the  morning  and  keeps 
it  up  far  into  the  night.  It’s  worse 
than  a cat.”  From  her  description, 
we  are  confident  that  Mr.  Karcher 
was  practising  the  Inflammatus,  an 
admirable  piece  of  music  written  by 
one  Rossini  for  a solo  soprano, 
mixed  chorus  and  orchestra,  but 
which,  blown  through  a cornet— for 
it  is  a favorite  with  those  addicted 
passionately  to  this  instrument — in- 
flames the  hearer,  the  air,  and  the 
sky. 

Now,  what  did  Mr.  Karcher  say  in 
reply?  He  proved  himself  at  once 
a veritable  artist,  a pre-eminent  vir- 
tuoso. Lie  said  that  Mrs.  Foster 
was  without  critical  equipment;  he 
refused  to  accept  her  as  an  expert. 
Could  she  play  the  cornet?  No. 
Could  she  make  a cornet?  No. 
Therefore,  she  knew  nothing  about 
the  merits  of  his  performance,  and 
her  opinions  on  matters  of  technique 
and  temperament  were  worthless. 
In  his  defence— or,  rather,  his  glori- 
fication—he  presented  a testimonial 
signed  by  the  aesthetes  of  Williams- 
burg! “There,”  he  said  to  the  Mag- 
istrate, “are  the  names  of  many  of 
my  neighbors.  .It  is  not  for  me  to 
say,  Judge,  as  to  the  quality  of  my 
music.  But  my  neighbors  are  com- 
petent to  judge.  They  have  had 
long  experience,  and  this  is  the  re- 
sult.” So  spoke  the  virtuoso,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  news- 
papers, and  the  report  must,  there- 
fore, be  accepted.  The  summons 
was  dismissed,  and  Mr.  Karcher  is 
at  liberty  to  send  triumphantly  solid 
blasts  of  dynamic  woe  through  ihe 
surrounding  air. 

How  was  tlie  testimonial  secured  l 
Were  the  subscribers  cowed,  victims 
whose  finer  feelings  had  been  blunt- 
ed by  Mr.  Kareher’s  assiduity,  in- 
sensible sufferers  like  those  who, 
living  near  a boiler  factory,  miss  Lie 
noise  if  they  are  compelled  to  move 
into  another  quarter?  Why  did  not 
the  Magistrate  insist  that  the  vir- 
tuoso should  give  in  court  an  ex- 
hibition of  his  skill?  Perhaps  they 
j are  fond  of  the  cornet  in  Williams- 
j burg  and  Mrs.  Foster  is  a late- 
comer, as  yet  unacclimated. 


"1 


We  do  not  propose  to  raise  our  voice 
against  anything,  dear  Madam.  Some 
Bostonians,  who  are  often  obliged  to 
talk  against  the  east  wind,  are  In  the 
j habit  of  regarding  screaming  as  syn- 
I onymous  with  conversation.  The  intel- 
ligent foreigner  has  observed  this  fact 
and  commented  upon  it.  Only  the  other 
day  an  eminent  sociologist  from  Barce- 
lona said  to  us,  as  we  were  victims  of 


rapid  transit,  "I  do  not  understand  why 
that  most  respectable  woman  in  the 
corner  talks  in  such  shrill  tones.  Why 
should  she  tell  all  the  passengers  about 
her  dispute  last  Tuesday  with  the  green- 
| grocer?  Or  does  she  think  I am  Inter- 
ested In  the  news  about  Aunt  Emily? 
I Why  does  she  not  confine  her  attention 
to  her  friend?  I should  think  the  motor- 
man  would  be  distracted.”  We  do  not 
propose,  then,  to  raise  our  voice  against 
seaside  meat  or  the  use  of  cyanide  of 
I potassium  in  killing  cats.  But  we  are 
willing  to  chat  confidentially  with  you. 

In  the  first  place,  you  should  not 
“depend  on”  anything.  We  heard  a 
lavishly  bedlamoned  woman  say  last 
week  to  a golfer,  Just  as  we  had  made 
a masterly  shot,  “Well,  I can’t  Imagine 
eating  dinner  without  a bottle  of 
champagne."  Her  sentence  may  offend 
the  purist,  but  It  Is  easy  to  understand 
her  meaning.  Ten  to  one  her  father 
cooled  his  tea  In  a saucer  by  blowing 
on  It-  Do  you  smile  at  her  folly?  But 
why  should  you  "depend  on”  meat  at 
a seaside  inn?  

It.  is  a good  rule  to  eat  symphonically 
with  the  locality.  When  you  are  in  Nor- 
folk, Va„  it  would  be  silly  to  ask  for 
a glass  of  beer  instead  of  a mint-julep, 
or  to  neglect  hog-fish  and  sigh  for 
pumpkin  pie.  Would  you  demand 
pompano  at  Bethlehem,  N.  H.,  bird’s 
nest  soup  at  Lenox,  pork  and  beans  at 
Shanghai,  whitebait  at  Cracow,  or 
cterntkis  and  nalesnikis  at  Worcester 
during  the  music  festival?  If  you  go 
to  a “health  food  restaurant”  do  you 
expect  to  find  “potage  Rossolnick”  on 
the  blll-of-fare?  Go  to!  Go  to,  dear 
Madam— not  to  a nunnery,  for  it  is  too 
late;  but  go  to!  as  they  say  in  old  and 
dull  comedies.  

You  may  make  this  reply.  "What 
you  say  is  all  very  well,  but  you  can’t 
get  good  fish  at  the  seaside;  when  the 
fish  is  good,  it  comes  from  the  city 
and  it  has  traveled  In  a manner  that 
would  have  excited  the  admiration  of 
the  late  Daniel  Pratt.  My  husband 
tells  me  he  could  not  obtain  good  cigars 
In  Cuba,  and  I remember  I could  not 
find  decent  Parmesan  cheese  in  Parma. 
When  I was  at  Heligoland,  lobsters 
were  absurdly  expensive,  and  yet  the 
island  supplies  Hamburg  with  delicious 
lobsters  at  a low  price.  Now  if  the 
fish  Is  poor  and  scanty  at  the  seaside, 
what  am  I to  do  if  the  meat  is  too 
fresh  and  tough?  I am  now  at  a hotel 
where  the  meals  remind  me  of  a poem 
■which  I once  thought  was  funny.  One 
verse  goes: 

'If  you  like  your  coffee  with  sand  for  dress, 

A decided  hint  of  salt  in  your  tea, 

And  a fishy  taste  in  the  very  eges— 

By  all  means  choose  the  Sea.’  ” 

Then  make  the  best  of  it.  Madam,  or 
leave  the  place.  Don’t  ruin  your  vaca- 
tion., your  temper  and  the  temper  of 
your  children  by  fretting.  No  doubt 
you  eat  extravagantly  of  meat,  and 
while  we  do  not  believe  that  men  and 
women  were  contrived  originally  ami 
exclusively  for  a diet  of  nuts,  fruits 
and  berries,  we  are  confident  that  many 
A-merlcans  eat  too  much  meat  for  their 
bodily  and  spiritual  welfare.  If  there 
Is  not  enough  fish,  or  If  the  fish  Is  sus- 
picious, make  a row.  Get  up  an  In- 
dignation meeting.  The  landlord  cannot 
afford  to  be  unreasonable.  You  are  not 
his  guests  in  the  polite  meaning  of  the 
word.  As  long  as  you,  like  a good 
American,  take  humbly  and  thankfully 
what  he  offers,  he  will  continue  to  pro- 
vide that  which  Is  most  easily  secured 
and  bought  at  lowest  rates.  But  do  not 
be  unreasonable  in  your  demands,  and 
do  not,  because  you  have  the  sea,  de- 
mand In  addition  thereto,  the  earth. 


An  Example  Set  by  the 
Famous  Dr.  Brauser. 


How  Music  Critics  May  Enliven 
Next  Season’s  Duties. 


Notes  and  Comments  on  Play- 
I ers,  Singers  and  Pieces. 


The  Bellman  perceived  that  their  spirits  were 
low. 

And  repeated  in  musical  tone 
Some  jokes  he  had  kept  for  a season  of 
woe — | 

But  the  crew  would  do  nothing  but  groan. 

L.  L.  H.  writes  to  the  Journal  as  fol- 
lows: “Why  Is  itsthat,  no  matter  what  i 
prices  you  pay,  you  can  seldom  get  good  I 
meat  at  a seaside  hotel?  To  people  who  I 
depend  on  meat  at  least  twice  a day,  a 
vacation  spent  at  the  ocean  may  be  a 
serious  injury.  Will  you  not  raise  your 
voice  against  this  evil?” 


Costumes  of  men  and  women  chhnge 
with  the  centuries,  but  the  models  on 
which  they  are  hung  move  by  practi- 
cally the  same  springs  and  wheels.  We 
heard  young  De  Blow  on  a hotel-piazza 
telling  his  mighty  deeds  at  a “ban- 
quet” given  at  a yacht-house.  There 
were  so  many  cocktails,  so  many  bot- 
tles of  various  wines,  SO'  many  cordials 
and  so  many  Scotch-and-sodas.  He  told 
of  the  excesses  with  evident  pride  and 
retrospective  enjoyment.  And  over  a 
century  and  a half  ago  Mr.  Will  Funnel 
bored  Mr.  Addison  at  the  coffee-house 
by  reckoning  up  how  much  liquor  had 
been  consumed  by  him  in  the  last  20 
years  of  his  life.  "Which,  according  to 
hl3  computation,  amounted  to  23  hogs- 
heads of  October,  four  ton  of  Port,  half 
a kilderkin  of  small  beer,  nineteen  bar- 
rels of  Cyder,  and  three  glasses  of 
Champagne;  besides  which  he  had  as- 
sisted at  400  bowls  of  punch,  not  to 
mention  sips,  drams,  and  whets  without 
number."  And  Mr.  Addison  remarks, 
“I  question  not  but  every  reader’s  mem- 
cry  will  suggest  to  him  several  ambi- 
tious young  men,  who  a.re  as  vain,  in 
this  particular  as  Will  Funnel,  and  can 
boast  of  as  glorious  exploits.” 


Here  is  a trifling,  foolish  jest  from  a 
German  music  journal:  Guest:  "You 

say  you  are  a musician ; what  instru- 
ment do  you  play?” Musician:  “First 

violin."  His  Wife  with  emphasis):  "But 
cnly  In  the  orchestra!” 


A few  more  weeks,  and  the  music 
season  of  '9C-’97  will  be  upon  us.  A few  | 
more  weeks  and  the  performer  will 
launch  his  nerve,  to  borrow  a singular 
phrase  from  Walt  Whitman. 

Again  will  the  reviewer  of  concerts 
be  obliged  to  put  new  wine  in  old  bot- 
tles or  old  wine  In  new  bottles,  to  suit 
the  taste  of  his  readers.  Again  will  he  | 
mourn  the  scantiness  of  the  terminol- 
ogy of  music.  Even  now  may  he  be  coin- 
ing phrases  against  the  time  of  need, 
indexing  them  so-  that  they  may  be  used 
adroitly  and  without  loss  of  time. 

.*. 

My  dearly  beloved  colleagues  and 
fellow-laborers  In  the  vineyard,  why 
should  we  not  follow  the  example,  for 
at  least  one  season,  of  the  Illustrious 
and  magnificent  Doctor  Brauser,  the 
supreme  music  critic  in  Vienna,  whose 
theories  and  deeds  have  been  pre-  j 
served  for  us  by  the  Ingenious  Spitzer? 

And  how  did  Brauser  deport  himself 
when  he  heard  Mr.  Straubinger  of  Pas- 
sau,  the  greatest  impersonator  of  Wo- 
tan,  sing  at  a soiree? 

The  singer  began:  “Leb’  wohl,  du 

Kiihnes  herrlichcs  Kind!  Du  meines 
Herzens  heillger  Stolz,  leb’  wohl!  leb’ 
wohl!"  Immediately  after  the  thrice 
sung  "Leb’  Wohl,"  says  Spitzer,  there 
was  stormy  applause,  for  there  was  no 
ionger  any  thought  of  a human  voice; 
the  farewell  was  that  of  a bullock  led 
to  a slaughter-house.  The  singer  held 
his  right  arm  stretched  out  stiffly,  to 
Indicate  the  spear  from  which,  as  is 
well  known,  Wotun  is  never  separated. 
But  when  he  came  to  the  passage  in 
which  Wotan  describes  to  Brunnhilde 
the  prospective  bridegroom,  "der  freier, 
alsich,  der  Gott,”  and  she,  rejoicing  at 
this  surprise,  "geruhrt  und  entziickt  in 
die  Arme  wlrft,”  Straubinger  bent  him- 
self, spread  his  feet  far  apart,  and  de- 
scribed with  his  arms  such  a capacious 
circle  that  by  the  embracing-pantomime 
j ne  portrayed  Briinnhilde  as  a stubby 
Ihlng  of  extraordinary  corpulence.  So 
toward  the  end  he  gave  another  example 
of  his  dramatic  power,  for  when  he 
kissed  Brunnhilde  on  the  eyes,  his  action 
was  so  realistic  that  the  two  smacks 
were  hear  ! In  the  adjoining  room.  And 
what  did  Doctor  Brauser  do?  First,  he 
spoke  valuable,  critical  words  about 
Straubinger’s  attack  and  breathing.  He 
then  said  that  as  a specialist  he  was 
Interested  extremely  in  the  anatomical 
structure  of  the  vocal  apparatus,  and, 
in  fact,  he  had  been  In  the  habit  of  ex- 
amining carefully  the  vocal  machines 
of  distinguished  singers  whenever  he 
met  them.  It  would  be  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  him,  If  he  should  be  allowed 
to  peer  into  the  throat  of  the  most  cele- 
brated impersonator  of  Wotan,  and  he 
therefore  begged  Mr.  Straubinger  to 
open  his  mouth  as  wide  as  possible.  The 
singer  felt  deeply  honored,  and  he 
opened  his  mouth  so  cavernously  that 
some  hysterical  ladies  began  to  shriek. 
Doctor  Brauser  took  the  hand-candle- 
stick,  which  some  one  offered,  held  it 
near  the  mouth  of  the  singer,  and  mur- 
mured, "Just  as  I had  imagined,”  then 
lie  looked  down  the  throat,  and  poked 
several  times  with  his  forefinger  the 
prominent  Adam’s  apple.  The  widow  of 
the  Major  said  softly  to  Mrs.  Blum: 

“A  male  may  allow  this,  but  If  I were 
a singer  I should  not  let  a strange  man 
look  so  far  down  my  throat,”  to  which 
the  ready  answer  was: 

“Art,  my  dear  Majorln,  has  no  sex!" 

At  last  the  critic  lifted  his  head, 
shook  hands  with  the  singer,  and  cried, 
“Truly  phenomenal!" 

He  then  took  a notebook  out  of  his 
[breastpocket  and  began  to  write  ob- 
servations, which*-  were  probably  an- 
atomical. 

Surely  in  like  manner  might  we 
come,  dear  brethren,  to  a better  un- 
derstanding of  a singer's  art,  and  de- 
termine quickly  whether  a soprano  had 
any  temperamental  message. 

* ” * 

Doctor  Brauser  was  in  still  finer 
critical  condition  at  the  dinner  given 
by  von  Malzau  to  please  his  silly  wife. 
'Twas  then  he  explained  how  he  had 
Introduced  naturalistic  music-criticism 
Into  Germany. 

Music-criticism  must  today,  the  doc- 
tor said  to  the  gaping  guests,  be  found- 
ed on  scientific  Investigation.  The 
critic  should  be  anatomist  and  physl- 


ologlst,  ana  it  IS  as  important  Itrr  ninT 
to  know  what  a musician  eats  and 
drinks  as  to  know  what  school  he  be- 
longs to.  Darwin  has  called  our  at- 
, tention  to  natural  selection,  and  when  a 
critic  hears  an  unusual  voice,  his  first 
duty  is  to  discover  whether  the  father 
and  the  mother  had  not  enjoyed  un- 
usual vocal  material.  Shallowpates, 
cynics,  insipid  jesters  made  merry 
when  they  learned  that  Richard  Wag- 
ner wore  satin  clothes  and  even  satin 
night-gowns  and  slippers,  and  changed 
the  color  of  them  to  suit  the  kind  of 
composition.  But  he,  the  Doctor,  was  of 
the  opinion  that  if  Wagner  had  never 
written  a rhyme  or  a measure  and  had 
done  nothing  except  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  science  by  his  example  to  the 
influence  of  satin  on  musical  invention, 
he  by  this  alone  would  have  won  an 
Imperishable  name.  At  any  rate,  satin 
by  this  time  Is  indispensable  to  every 
composer,  and  it  is  a more  trustworthy 
stimulant  than  coffee,  tea  or  tobacco 
to  musical  fancy.  Turning,  as  did  Wag- 
ner, to  the  system  of  Schopenhauer,  the 
Doctor  had  inquired  into  the  stuff  of 
which  satin  is  made;  he  had  inquired 
into  the  nourishment  of  the  spinning 
caterpillars,  and  so  had  finally  ar- 
rived at  the  mulberry  tree.  This  ques- 
tion then  arose  In  the  mind:  If  the  fric- 
tion of  satin  irritates  the  fancy  of  a 
composer,  would  he  not  be  excited  to  a 
still  higher  pitch  if  he  should  nourish 
himself  with  mulberries?  He  proposed 
as  soon  as  the  berries  began  to  ripen 
to  experiment  with  promising  pupils  at 
the  Conservatory,  by  feeding  them  on 
the  berries  and  at  the  same  time  insist- 
ing on  their  writing  music. 

The  example  of  the  gifted  Master  had 
led  him  still  further.  Hitherto  he  had 
worn  flannel  shirts  while  he  wrote  his 
reviews,  and  he  had  thereby  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  flannel  worked  fa- 
vorably on  perspicacity.  He  now 
thought  as  friction  with  sheep’s  wool 
excited  his  critical  faculty,  that  in  the 
summer  when  he  would  work  at  his 
“Concerning  the  Restoration  of  pure 
Christianity  Through  Wagner's  Parsi- 
fal," he  should  in  accordance  with  his 
theory  drink  a decoction  of  clover  at 
his  work,  for  clover  as  the  food  of 
sheep  would  work  still  more  effectively 
on  the  intellect  than  mere  friction  with 
flannel,  sheep's  wool. 

* * • 

After  all.  Dr.  Brauser  is  not  wholly 
original  in  these  matters.  Many  years 
ago  Hoffmann,  the  fantastical  story 
writer  and  excellent  musician,  drew  up 
a list  of  drinks  that  would  inspire 
composers  of  special  works:  as  cham- 
pagne for  a comic  opera,  Rhine  wine 
for  a mass,  etc.,  etc.  But  instead  of 
ploughing  in  the  same  old  ruts,  dearly 
beloved  colleagues,  would  it  not  be  well 
for  us  all  to  seek  new  fields  where  un- 
expected, surprising  theories  may  be 
planted?  Let  us  therefore  hold  the 
eminent  Dr.  Brauser  in  grateful  re- 
membrance. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

The  liedertafel  “Aurelia"  at  Baden- 

Baden  has  celebrated  its  fiftieth  anni- 
versary. 

Miss  Van  Zandt  is  at  Mont-Dore. 

A new  theatre,  the  Apollo,  was  opened 
at  Nuremburg  July  11. 

Rudolf  Wittekopf,  bass  at  Leipsic, 
has  been  engaged  at  Hamburg. 

Selma  Kurz  has  been  engaged  at  the 
Frankfort  opera  for  three  years. 

William  II.  has  granted  a subsidy  of 
$750  to  the  Qlty  Theatre  at  Graudenz. 

“Pagliacci”  was  sung  at  the  Royal 
Opera,  Berlin,  for  the  100th  time  July  15. 

Karl  Diehl  of  Chur  has  been  chosen 
conductor  of  the  Choral  Society  at 
Lennep. 

Mr.  Van  de  Sandt,  pianist,  will  leave 
Berlin,  to  teach  in  the  Cologne  Con- 
servatory. 

Hans  Breuer,  the  Mime  at  Bay- 
reuth, has  been  engaged  at  Breslau 
for  five  years. 

Georges  Grisier  will  direct  in  Paris 
the  Menus-Plaisirs  as  well  as  the 
Bouffes-Parisiens. 

Max  Samst  will  be  the  manager  of  the 
Frledrlch-Wilhelm  Theatre  in  Berlin 
beginning  Sept.  1. 

Eduard  Strauss  has  been  traveling 
with  his  orchestra  through  Germany 
and  giving  concerts. 

“Riscatto,”  a new  opera  by  Otto 
Gotze,  was  produced  for  the  first  time 
at  Sondershausen  July  13. 

Bronislaw  Hubermann,  the  bov  fid- 
dler, was  much  honored  by  the ‘King 
of  Roumania  at  Bucharest. 

The  theatre  at  Berlin  formerly  known 
as  Kroll's,  will  now  be  called  officially 
the.New  Royal  Opera  House. 

Francis  Plante,  who  was  lately  re- 
ported dead,  will  probably  play  the 
piano  in  public  next  season  in  Paris. 

Saint-Saer.s,  Risler,  Brun,  Carl  Rein- 
ecke,  Petchnikoff  and  other  virtuosos 
will  play  at  Geneva  the  coming  season. 

In  1895  in  Germany  6867  new  compo- 
sitions for  instruments,  3946  for  voice 
and  313  works  about  music  were  pub- 
lished. 

Sigrld  Arnoldson  was  heard  of  in 
June  as  singing  in  David’s  “Lalla 
Roukh”  at  Archangel.  Masini  was  the 

Nurredin. 

The  statue  of  Tschaikowsky,  to  be 
placed  in  the  new  conservatory  of 
music,  Paint  Petersburg,  will  be  made 
by  Beklemischeff. 

Theodore  Dubois  is  spending  his  vaca- 
tion at  Rosnay,  near  Rheims.  He  will 
return  to  the  Paris  Conservatory  toward 
the  end  of  September. 


no'w  operolbjr  Ladislau 

Zelenski  was  performed  lately  at  Cra- 
cow, with  great  success.  Folksongs 
are  treated  with  effect.  b ! 

Lamoureux  concerts  will  open 

the  Cirque  des  Champs-ElysCes,  Paris  i 
uct.  11,  with  a popular  festival.  The' 
first  subscription  concert  will  be  Oct! 

25.  The  personnel,  vocal  and  instrument- 
al, will  include  250  performers. 

There  has  been  a row  at  Parma  be- 
cause professors  at  the  Conservatory 
have  played  in  the  orchestra  of  tho 
Reinach  Theatre  “to  the  detriment  of 
professional  musicians.”  It  would  ap- 
pear then  that  the  professors  are  not 
"professionals.” 

Miss  Mara  d’Asty,  a young  and  beau- 
tiful Roumanian,  excited,  they  say,  tho 
impresarios  at  Milan  by  her  personal 
charms  and  fine  colorature.  she  will 
make  her  debut  at  Paris  early  in  tho 
winter,  and  then  sing  in  opera  and  con- 
cert in  Germany  and  Russia. 

A "joyous  idyl”  in  two  acts,  “Stra- 
tegia  d’Amore,"  music  by  Romualdo 
Murenco,  composer  of  the  ballets  "Sle- 
ba,”  "Excelsior,”  etc.,  was  produced 
July  20  at  the  Eden  Theatre,  Milan, 
with  Mrs.  Perigozzi,  the  tenor  Quadri, 
and  the  baritone  Rebonatl  in  the  cast- 

The  Op6ra  in  Paris,  1895-1896,  took 
in  these  receipts:  3,272,875  francs  36  cen- 
times. The  OpCra-Comlque  receipts 
were  1,492,732  francs.  The  receipts  of 
all  the  theatres  in  Paris  (32),  for  ’95-’96 
were  21,541,208  francs,  an  Increase  of 
902,915  francs  over  the  receipts  of  ’94-’95. 

Luigi  Torchi,  President  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Academy  of  Bologna,  has 
written  a pamphlet  published  at  Bo- 
logna (8  vo.,  32  pages)  entitled  "Com- 
memorazlone  di  Alessandro  Busi.”  Busl 
was  a composer,  who  was  more  cele- 
brated as  a professor  of  composition 
and  singing  at  the  Bologna  Music 
School. 

Gabor  Steiner  of  Vienna  offered  a 
prize  of  $200  for  a one-act  Italian  opera 
libretto.  One  hundred  and  ninety-three 
librettists  competed.  The  successful 
man  was  Arturo  Franci  of  Florence 
with  his  "The  Last  Night."  He  cele-. 
brated  his  triumph  by  giving  his  com- 
petitors a dinner.  Let's  see.  193  goes 
in  $200-? 

As  there  is  no  Russian  opera  in  the 
repertory  of  the  Vienna  Opera  House — 
for  Rubinstein’s  “Nero”  has  not  been 
sung  there  for  some  years — a French 
opera  was  chosen  for  the  gala  night, 
the  27th,  when  the  Russian  sovereigns 
were  present.  The  opera  was  Massenet's 
“Manon,”  with  Miss  Renard  and  Van 
Dyck  in  the  cast. 

! Mrs.  Ambroise  Thomas,  before  leav- 
ing her  rooms  in  the  Paris  Conserva- 
tory, put  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Du- 
bois the  portrait  of  Cherubini  by  In- 
gres, which  her  late  husband  be- 
queathed to  the  Conservatory.  She 
gave  a sum  of  $100  to  be  shared  this 
(year  by  pupils  who  took  the  first  medal  I 
'for  solfeggio.  Twelve  were  sharers. 

At  the  lecent  meeting  of  the  Wagner 
society  at  Bayreuth,  the  management 
announced  that  the  list  of  members  had 
fallen  from  8900  to  3000.  Baron  Decken- 
dorf  then  moved  the  dissolution  of  the 
society.  His  motion  was  not  carried. 
It  was  decided  to  issue  a proclama- 
tion, inviting  the  German  public,  and 
rich  men  in  particular,  to  come  to  the 
rescue. 

July  18,  at  the  Grand  Theatre,  Geneva, 
a new  unpublished  opera  in  one  act, 
"Le  Vin  de  la  Cure,"  music  by  A. 
Krantz,  professor  of  the  flute  at  the 
Geneva.  Conservatory,  ' was  produced 
with  success.  At  the  Swiss  village  of 
the  Geneva  Exposition,  a choral  society 
produced  “Sennen-Fahrten,”  Alpine- 
scenes,  by  F.  Schneeberger  of  Bienne, 
the  editor  of  Der  Volksgesang. 

A cantata  by  Riccardo  Drjgo  was 
performed  lately  at  Venice  by  the  Verdi1 
Sotlety.  Drigo  is  an  Italian  who  has. 
lived  many  years  at  Saint  Petersburg, 
where  he  wrote  ballets,  among  them 
the  one  produced  at  the  recent  corona- 
tion festival  of  the  Tsar.  The  solos  in 
the  cantata  were  sung  by  the  baritone 
Scaramella,  in  the  jilace  of  our  old 
friend  Kaschmann,  who  was  sick. 

There  was  a duel  with  sabres  at  Buda- 
pest between  Baron  de  Nopcsa,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Royal  Theatres,  and 
Mr.  Diosy,  the  music  critic  of  the  Neues 
Pester  Journal.  The  Baron  was  wound- 
ed slightly  on  the  nose  and  in  the 
breast.  The  duel  was  caused  by  a dis- 
cussion concerning  Mr.  Mahler,  formerly 
Conductor  of  the  Royal  Opera  and  now 
first  conductor  at  the  Hamburg  opera 
house. 

The  M£nestrel  publishes  this  amaz- 
ing account  of  an  American  named 
Henry  Clay.  It  appears  that  he  owns 
and  manages  five  theatres,  is  at  the 
head  of  a drug  factory,  a photograph- 
er's, a publishing  house.  He  publishes 
two  newspapers.  He  Is  the  manager  of 
a great  banking  house,  as  well  as  Duse, 
and  he  is  a member  of  Congress.  Is 
not  this  Mr.  Miner?  It  surely  is  not 
Mr.  Barnabee. 

Richard  Tautenhayn  has  been  very 
successful  in  designing  the  statue  of 
Von  Supp£  for  Vienna.  The  bronze  bust 
Is  an  excellent  likeness.  Allegorical  fig- 
ures adorn  the  pedestal.  A child  playing 
the  flute  recalls  the  fact  that  the  dead 
composer  began  his  career  as  a flute 
player.  A spread  roll  of  music  paper, 
sculptured  on  the  pedestal,  reproduces 
the  first  measures  of  Suppg’s  famous 
song,  "Fatherland.” 

Alexander  Serguewitch  Famlntzine, 
whose  death  at  Ligowo  has  been  men- 
tioned in  the  Journal,  was  first  known 
by  his  piano  pieces  and  chamber  music. 
In  December,  1875,  his  opera  in  three 
acts,  "Sardanapalus,”  was  produced  at 
Saint  Petersburg  with  great  success, 
which,  however,  did  not  endure.  Later 
his  opera  "Uriel  Acosta"  was  produced. 
He  was  musical  critic  for  a leading 
newspaper  of  Saint  Petersburg. 

The  following  pieces  will  be  per- 
formed at  the  Norwich  Festival,  Eng- 
land, Oct.  6,  7,  8,  9:  Handel’s  "Jeptha," 
Mackenzie’s  "Rose  of  Sharon,”  Grieg's 
"Peer  Gynt,”  “Elijah,"  “The  Redemp- 

I tion,"  Randegger’s  “Fridolin,”  “Fi- 
delio,”  Manclnelli's  “Hero  and  Lean- 
der"  and  the  third  act  of  "Lohengrin." 
Randegger  will  conduct,  and  these  will 
take  part:  Albani,  Zard,  Ella  Russell, 
and  Messrs.  Lloyd,  Reginald  Brophy, 
Ben  Davies,  Tivadar  Nachez,  the  or- 
ganist Bennett,  Watkin  Mills,  Andrew 
Black. 


Wo  mentiona'd  last  Sunday  1 Tie  'cTiaTh 

of  Achllle  Grafflgna  at  Padua,  at  the 
age  of  80.  He  wrote  16  operas  one  of 
which,  "La  Duchesse  di  San  G’luliano” 
(originally  entitled  "Veronica  Cybo  ” 
Mantua,  1858),  failed  dismally  at  the 
Theatre  Italien,  Paris,  1865;  a ballet 
"La  Conquista  di  Granata,”  several 
masses,  and  many  songs.  Add  these 
details  to  the  remarks  in  last  Sunday’s 
Journal  concerning  the  late  Victor  von 
Rokitansky.  His  father,  was  the  cele- 
brated physician,  the  Baron  von  Rok- 
itansky, who  was  professor  of  patholo- 
gy at  the  Vienna  University,  and  his 
mother  was  a celebrated  singer.  His 
brother  Hans,  a basso  cantante  in 
opera  at  London  and  Vienna,  married 
a daughter  of  Lablache.  Victor  dis- 
liked the  stage  and  left  it  soon  after 
his  debuts.  He  taught  singing  at  the 
Vienna  Conservatory  ifor  nine  years 
He  founded  a singing  school  of  his 
own.  He  was  a fashionable  teacher 
and  one  of  his  best  pupils  was  the 
Archduke  Eugen,  a baritone.  Victor 
composed  many  songs  and  some  com- 
positions for  the  church,  which  are  de- 
scribed as  agreeable. 


In  it  TnmT  for 


FIRESIDE  CRITICISM. 

The  statement  was  made  the  othei 
day  that  Mrs.  Zola  has  never  read 
one  of  her  husband’s  novels,  and 
that  lie  is  not  disturbed  by  such  inj 
difference,  because  he,  married  hot 
for  her  heart  and  not  her  intellect. 
Zola  is  said  to  believe  that  a literary 
man  makes  a mistake  if  be  chooses 
a wife  on  account  of  her  intellectual 
attainments. 

These  statements  may  be  true  oi). 
false.  From  what  we  know  of  the 
domestic  life  of  the  Zolas  we  fire 
inclined  to  doubt  them,  for  the  lovj 
elist,  who  is  a devoted,  tender  hus- 
band, is  accompanied  constantly  by 
his  wife  when  lie  consorts  with 
authors,  and  it  would  seem  that  femj 
inine  curiosity  alone  would  induce 
her  to  read  books  that  excite  such 
hot  discussion.  Grant,  however, 
that  rumor  is  in  this  instance  truth. 
The  question  then  arises,  Is  it  pos- 
sible for  a wife  to  be  an  impartial, 
stimulating  critic  of  her  husband's 
work  ? 

If  the  theory  is  well-founded  that 
a happy  marriage  is  the  attraction 
of  opposite  qualities,  is  it  not  hard 
for  the  woman  to  put  herself  in  the 
place  of  the  man  as  he  views  life 
and  mortals  and  the  motives  that 
shajje  human  action?  She  may 
argue  that  as  she  is  the  one  woman 
to  him,  the  women  of  his  imagina-j 
tion  should  resemble  her.  If,  yield- 
ing to  uxoriousness,  he  tries  to  make 
his  heroine  a replica,  will  she  admit, 
the  correctness  of  drawing,  or  will 
she  be  able  to  recognize  herself?  If 
she  is  optimistic,  will  she  protest 
against  the  success  of  vice  or  crime 
in  fiction,  will  she  not  demand  a 
happy  ending?  Ignorant  of  the 
seamy  side  of  life,  will  she  not  won-| 
der  at  the  knowledge  of  the  writer, 
and  ask  loudly  in  what  school  hej 
gained  his  information? 

A man  writes  a novel  in  which) 
he  lias  put  the  results  of  his  obser- 
vation, vivified  by  an  unusual  power] 
of  expression.  He  believes  in  his 
book,  and  if  its  appearance  makes 
no  instantaneous  stir  he  looks  for- 
ward confidently  to  the  vel’dict  of 
the  avenger,  Time.  Unfortunately 
the  note  given  by  Time  cannot  be 
discounted  for  the  benefit  of  press- 
ing creditors.  The  wife  knows  the 
labor,  the  mental  strain,  She  sees 
the  overwhelming  success  of  Jones, 
whose  wishy-washy  romance  sells 
by  thousands.  She  sees  Jones  in 
purple  and  fine  linen.  She  must  be 
of  truly  heroic  stuff  to  hold  up  the 
hands  of  her  husband,  to  encourage 
him  in  his  high  ambition,  to  keep 
alive  her  own  belief  in  him.  The, 
ruin  of  Coriolis,  the  painter,  dated! 
from  the  day  of  his  marriage  to! 
Masnette  Salomon,  and  yet  Manettej 
from  her  childhood  had  frequented)  j 
the  studios  of  artists.  A merchant) 
trafficked  in  her  heart. 

Or  suppose  that  the  man  has  mis- 
taken iiis  vocation;  that  he  should  be' 
a bookkeeper  rather  than  a writer) 
of  books;  and  the  wife  is  a woman 
of  keen  judgment.  Is  it  her  duty  to 
wound  him  to  the  quick?  For  there 
is  no  vanity  like  unto  that  of  a justly' 
neglected  author.  Should  she  stifle 
her  good  sense,  should  she  lie  to  him 
through  a feeling  of  wifely  duty? 


in  , . , ,r  « to  be  a hero 

o his  valet?  It  is  sometimes  harder 
for  a man  to  be  a hero  to  his  wife 
A woman  who  is  merely  a highlv 
enveloped  domestic  is  likely  to  be 
(Unreasonably  jealous  of  her  bus 
; band's  calling.  The  book  takes  him 
j ;nvay  ffom  her;  it  fixes  a great  gU)f 
' between  them;  it  sits  at  table  aud 
monopolizes  attention;  it  is  never 
a -sent.  There  is  a conflict  of  ego- 
isms, and  the  wife  would  fain  de- 
stroy the  manuscript,  the  robber,  the 
slayer  of  affection,  as  in  the  bitter 
Story  by  Hubert  Crackanthdrpe. 
There  are  men  for  whom  it  is  good 
to  be  alone. 

Ui  en  the  criticism  of  undoubted 
intellect  is  not  always  beneficial. 
Reverse  the  case  of  man  the  author 
aud  wife  the  critic.  Was  not  the  | 
literary  influence  of  Lewes  detri- ; 
mental  to  George  Eliot  as  novelist? 

At  its  best,  the  life  of  the  wife  of 
the  literary  man  is  not  often  an  on- 1 
i iable  one.  There  is  the  more  or 
less  forced  continual  proximity,  or 
the  feeling  of  proximity.  There  is 
the  nervousness  that  waits  upon  the 
daily  spinning  of  thought,  the  inven- 
tion of  character  aud  incident, 
ihere  is  the  precariousness  of  the 
income.  There  is  the  suspicion 
brooding  in  the  man’s  breast  that' 
the  wife  envies  the  smug  life  of  her 
neighbor  mated  with  a prominent 
baker,  butcher  or  candlestick  maker. 
Aud  when  suspicion  enters  the  study, 
love  flies  out  of  the  window.  Per- 
haps in  a more  highly  advanced 
state  of  civilization  all  novels  will 
be  written  by  women.  Their  hus- 
bands, if  they  are  wise,  will  keep 
office  hours  from  0 A.  M.  till  6 P.  M. 

Or  there  may  be  laws  against  the 
marriage  of  novelists,  male  or 
female. 


THE  DIALECT  DICTIONARY. 

Our  readers  have  doubtless  seen 
the  announcement  of  the  English 
Dialect  Dictionary,  edited  by  Prof. 
Joseph  Wright  of  Oxford.  Copies 
of  the  first  part— A to  Ballot— are  al- 
ready in  the  hands  of  the  subscrib- 
ers. Unfortunately  the  work  is 
necessarily  an  expensive  one,  but  the 
Boston  Athenaeum  aud  the  Boston 
Public  Library  are  subscribers,  and 
those  interested  in  the  subject  will 
be  able  easily  to  use  in  consultation  j 
the  parts  as  they  appear. 

This  dictionary  should  be  of  special 
interest  to  Americans,  because  many 
Americanisms,  so-called,  are  sound, 
reputable  English  words  that  were 
brought  over  here  by  the  early  set- 
tlers and  have  lived  a healthy  life, 
while  in  England  tliej-  are  found  to- 
day only  in  districts  where  dialect 
prevails,  if  they  are  not  wholly  ob- 
solete. I ’rot.  Wright,  in  his  prefa-  j 
tory  note— the  full  preface  will  be  | 
written  when  Volume  1 is  completed 
—says  the  Dictionary  “will  include 
American  and  Colonial  words  which 
are  still  in  use  in  Great  Britain  aud 
Ireland,  or  which  are  to  be  found  in 
early  printed  dialect  books  and  glos- 
saries.” 

We  regret  to  say  that  so  far  the 
promise  concerning  American  words  , 
has  not  been  fully  kept.  Certain 
words  beginning  with  A are  classed* 
as  dialectic,  and  no  allusion  is  made 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  still  used 
in  any  way  in  the  United  States. 
Open  tlie  handsomely  printed  vol- 
ume at  random:  “afteriugs”  is  quot- 
ed as  a dialect  word  in  ten  counties; 
it  means  the  last  milk  that  comes  be- 
fore a cow’s  udder  is  empty;  the 
strippings,  or  stroklngs;  it  has  other 
meanings,  but  this  first,  primary 
sense  is  known  today  in  New  Eng- 
land, yet  no  reference  is  made  to 
such  use.  Then  comes  “aftermath,” 
a word  well  known  in  this  country, 
used  by  Longfellow  aud  others  in 
literature;  and  again  there  is  no  allu- 
sion to  its  appearance  or  sound  out- 
side of  England.  So  there  is  the 
verb  “to  abide,”  in  the  sense  of  ‘ to 


euVlnre,  morale,  as  - j.  can  t abide 
liiifl;”  and  there  is  not  a word  about 

its  life  in  America. 

Of  course  it  is  impossible  that  such 
a dictionary  should  be  all-embracing; 
even  the  colossal  work  edited  by  Dr. 
Murray  is  uot  faultless;  but  it  does 
seem  as  though  greater  care  should 
have  been  exercised  in  gathering 
“Americanisms.”  We  understand 
“bat  Prof.  Wright  looks  forward 
■vith  considerable  confidence  to  the 
ssisiance  of  the  American  Dialect 
v^'ietyj  but  this  society  as  a society 
aas'tronc  practically  nothiug.  The 
lamphlets  that  have  appeared  under  ! 
its  supervision  show  contributors 
A'ho  do  uot  seem  able  to  discriminate 
let  ween  siting  and  dialect,  whose 
■ision  takes  in  a singularly  cou- 
yac-ted  horizon.  “Able,”  by  the  1 
way,  reminds  us  of  tins  sentence  in 
Prof.  Wright's  Dictionary:  “'To 

spell  .able,’  to  perform  a difficult 
Itask  in  fulfillment  of  a boast  (Cf. 
Amer.  ‘to  spell  baker’).”  Nine  school 
boys  out  of  ten  in  this  country  know' 
the  phrase  “to  spell  able.”  We 
doubt  if  two  out  of  ten  ever  heard 
“to  spell  baker.” 

l It  has  been  stated  that  the  Ameri- 
fcan  Dialect  Society  has  abandoned  J 
any  idea  of  a dictionary  of  its  own  j 
,u  view  of  Prof.  Wright’s  work,  and 
mat  all  contributions  to  the  secre- 
lary  in  New  York  will  be  forwarded 
fo  England.  Let  us  hope  that  for  the 
'benefit  of  all  concerned  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  noble  language  tliere 
will  be  intelligent,  scholarly  criti- 
cism anrl  revision  of  these  contri- 
butions before  they  are  sent.  For 
dialect  words  are  not  merely  foot 
pads  and  loafers  iu  speech;  they  are 
often  the  bone  and  sinew  of  a lan- 
guage. Is  “adrenmed,”  a participial 
adjective  used  only  in  Worcester 
aud  Oxford  for  “dreaming”  or  “dos- 
ing, ’ merely  an  uncouth  expression 
of  the  ignorant?  You  find  it  in  Pil- 
grim s Progress:  “I  was  a Dreamed 
that  I sat  all  alone.”  Or  is  there 
no  beauty  in  the  phrase  “all-a-living 
dlone,”  used  of  a sick  person  left  in 
a helpless  condition? 

No  doubt,  there  will  be  greater 
accuracy  and  fuller  material  in  suc- 
ceeding parts  o,f  this  instructive  and 
fascinating  work;  for  the  first  part 
of  such  an  undertaking  is  more  or 
less  of  an  experiment.  It  is  to  lie 
hoped  that  the  learned  editor  will 
steer  clear  of  prudery,  for  in  a 
book  of  such  character  sold  at  a j 
price  prohibitive  to  boyish  prurient 
curiosity,  prudery  should  uot  control 
learning. 


cGw>i  > I . 

Happy  is  the  man  who,  having  his  whole 
time  thrown  upon  his  hands,  makes  no  worse 
Use  of  it  than  to  practise  eight  hours  a day 
upon  a bad  fiddle. 


, They  say  that  Mr.  Bliss  Carman  has 
been  elected  a member  of  the  Philis- 
tines, whose  main  depot  of  philistinism 
is  at  East  Aurora,  a pleasing  hamlet 
where  Stephen . Crane  is  worshiped 
with  punctual  periodicity  and  pontifical 
tromboning.  The  Philistine  has  been 
in  the  habit  of  alluding  to  Mr.  Carman 
as  Mr.  Joy  Trolleyman.  Will  it  hence- 
forth treat  him  more  respectfully?  Will 
it  go  so  far  as  to  propose  the  erection 
of  his  statue  in  the  market  place  of 
East  Aurora? 


Messrs.  Copeland  and  Day  announce 
\ 'or  early  publication  two  volumes  by 
Hr.  Joseph  E.  Chamberlin,  selected 
| rom  the  essays  that  for  nine  years  I 
| "have  been  signed  "Listener.”  Camille 
1 lauclair,  in  his  study  of  the  fantastical 
. ules  Laforgue,  says  that  there  are  men  I 
/ho  remain  the  central  figure  among 
he  fictitious  personages  thrown  by  art 
ut  of  their  own  character,  such  men 
.s  Baudelaire;  and,  again,  there  are 
hose  who  hide  behind  the  statues  made  j 
>y  their  hands,  as  Flaubert.  Mr.  Cham-  I 
I lerltn  does  not  insist  on  the  constant 
J accompaniment  of  a lime-light,  neither 
I does  he  hide  behind  the  raspberry  bush 
/with  which  he  is  on  intimate  terms. 

I ‘And  yet  many  of  his  readers  are  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  him,  although 
I they  may  never  have  seen  him. 


I The  Listener  is  to  them  first  of  all 
1 kindly,  but  without  ihe  weak  amia- 
I blhty  that  often  passes  for  kindliness. 
More  than  once  he  has  shown  courage1 
| in  advocating  a cause  or  denouncing 

I 


a foolishness  or  ah  evil' that  fig's'  fash- 
ionable and  popular.  His  gentleness  Is 
the  gentleness  of  strength  and  not  of 
flabby,  acquiescent  good  nature  Sin- 
gularly refined,  he  is  not  shocked  by 
elemental  coarseness;  and  he  does  not 
ask  for  civet  when  the  day  laborer  sits 
next  him  in  the  street  car.  Delight- 
ing in  the  panorama  of  the  city,  at 
home  and  welcomed  in  the  corner  chair 
at  the  club,  he  answers  fully  the  su- 
preme test;  he  Is  at  ease  with  Nature. 
Like  unto  Walt  Whitman,  whom  he 
bas  studied  lovingly,  he  does  not  en- 
courage or  patronize  Nature,  nor  does  ' 
he  take  liberties  with  the  Universal  | 
Mother.  We  have  at  times  suspected 
that  the  Listener  khoiws  the  secrets  of  ' 
Solomon,  and  that  birds  and  beasts 
and  trees  and  creeping,  despised  things  1 
tell  him  in  confidence  their  joys,  sor- 
rows, aspirations.  No  doubt  Mount 
Washington  has  said  to  him,  but  very 
quietly  so  that  visitors  ostentatiously 
appreciative  might  not  hear  the  con- 
versation, “Come  now,  Mr.  Chamber- 
lin, what  do  you  really  think  of  life? 
Is  It  worth  the  while?”  Yes,  Mr. 
Chamberlin  is  a listener.  He  hears 
voices  that  are  disregarded  by  many; 
yea,  voices  that  are  in  fact  inaudible 
! to  the  immense  majority  of  the  com- 
plaining millions  of  men.  He  listens 
I to  the  symphony  of  Nature,  in  which 
the  spheres  first  heard  by  Pythagoras 
and  the  grasshoppers  chirping  at  high 
noon  perform  admirably  their  parts.  I 

Mr.  Chamberlin,  furthermore,  tallts  | 
with  the  serene  simplicity  of  one  who 
Is  the  companion  of  Nature.  His  voice 
is  clear,  well  modulated,  never  arro- 
gant, never  strident.  He  does  not  court 
attention  by  stretching  a tlght-rope  or 
donning  motley.  He  does  not  throw 
ii re-crackers  into  a barrel.  In  argument 
he  does  not  smoke  at  the  heels,  nor  in 
the  establishment  of  a proposition  does 
he  invite  those  in  the  room  to  examine 
his  halo.  In  another  world,  he  will  be 
happier  with  Montaigne  and  Lamb  and 
J Stevenson  than  with  Doctor  Johnson; 
and  yet  he  will  undoubtedly  call  on 
the  eminent  lexicographer  to  find  out 
I whether  his  views  concerning  Scotch- 
| men  have  suffered  any  change  during 
I the  last  century. 

A novel  written  by  a Chicagoan  was  ! 
cited  respectfully  in  court  by  a New 
York  magistrate  last  week.  And  yet 
some  say  that  Chicago  is  not  the  liter- 
ary centre  of  the  United  States. 


The  example  of  the  business  men  and 
the  other  laborers  of  Zanzibar  might  i 
•will  be  followed  here  in  Boston  during  j 
the  hot  weather,  for  they  work  from  . 
6 A.  M.  until  10  A.  M. ; they  sleep  or  | 
loafe  until  3 P.  M.,  and  then  they  work  I 
again  until  the  going  down  of  the  sun. 


Has  the  word  “bachelor”  ever  been 
■used  in  New  England  in  the  sense  of 
“admirer,”  “suitor,”  as  in  Tennyson’s  . 
line,  “I  hard  thim— Molly  Magee  wid  j 
her  batcheldor,  Danny  O’Roon”?  Or  | | 
has  any  one  in  New  England  ever  I J 
heard  "bachelor-man”  for  “unmarried  j 
man”  or  “bachelor-woman”  for  “spin- 
ster”? 


Have  you  mastered  "The  Gist  of 
Whist”,  Miss  Eustacia?  What  would 
Anne  Seward  say  to  the  intricacies  of 
the  modern  game?  For  it  was  she  who 
I once  described  a dead  gentlewoman  as 
“a  civil  social  being,  whose  care  was  ' 
never  to  offend,  and  whose  inferiority  j 
of  understanding  and  knowledge  found  I 
sanctuary  at  the  card-table,  that  uni-  J 
TWsal  leveller  of  intellectual  distinc- 
tions.” 

S JM'.  I ■ I 

How  old  are  you? What  is  your  salary?! 

| After  all,  these  questions  of  Oriental 
courtesy  are  pertinent  rather  than  im- 
pertinent If  the  age  and  the  amount 
of  salary  are  given  to  an  earnest  stu- 
dent of  sociology,  with  a few  minutes 
of  personal  observation  he  will  easily  i 
work  out  the  problem. 


There  are  many  customs  that  we 
might  borrow  from  the  East  with  ad- 
vantage to  us.  There  arc  American 
mothers  who  must  envy  those  happier 
parents  allowed  to  inquire  frankly  of 
a young  male  caller,  “What  is  your 
salary?”  The  question  of  age  does  not 
seem  to  these  mothers  as  important. 

The  ingenious  Mr.  R.  K.  Munkittrick, 
well  known  to  readers  of  Puck  and  the 
magazine's,  has  sung  the  praise  of  Li  in 
a poem  beginning— 

"Oh,  LI  Hung  Chang;  oh,  Li  Hung  Chang, 
Tou'ro  a lily  of  gold  from  the  Yang-tse 
Liang," 

and  of  course  whang,  clang,  hang  and 
fang  are  introduced  before  the  poem  is 
over;  outang  and  ylang  are  also  found, 
but  slang  and  shebang  are  reserved — 
probably  for  a farewell  ode.  No  poem 
that  we  have  thus  far  seen  is  on  a level 
with  the  provoking  occasion.  Dr.  O. 
W.  Holmes  was  most  fortunate  in  his 
welcome  or  speeding  of  public  guests; 
and  there  is  no  successor  to  him. 


The  most  glowing,  and  at  the  same 
time  suggestive,  poetic  tribute  ever 
paid  by  an  American  to  guest  from  the 


I Eagt  is  “A  Broadway  Pageant.,”  writ- 
ten by  Walt  Whitman  in  honor  of  the 
j reception  of  the  Japanese  Embassy, 
June,  1860.  It  begins: 

"Over  the  Western  fo  a.  hither  from  Ntphon 
come, 

Courteous,  the  swart -cheek’d,  two-s worded 
envoys. 

Leaning  back  in  their  open  barouches,  bare- 
l headed,  Impassive, 

\ Hide  today  through  Manhattan.” 

This  Is  the  poem  in  which  is  the  su- 
perb line:  “When  million-footed  Man- 
hattan, unpent,  descends  to  her  pave- 
ments.” The  city  that  Whitman  loved 
Is  also  called  “Superb-faced  Manhat- 
tan.” And  listen  to  this  burst: 

I “The  origlnatress  comes*, 

The  nest  of  languages,  the  bequeather  of 
poems,  the  race  of  eld, 

i Florid  with  Mood,  pensive,  rapt  with  mus- 
Ingf*.  hot  with  passion, 

Sultry  with  perfume,  with  ample  and  flowing 
i garments, 

j With  sunburnt  visage,  with  intense  soul  and 
( glittering  eyes, 

Tbp  race  of  Brahma  comes!” 


Ts  It  possible  that  the  people  of  New 
York  hesitate  as  to  the  name  of  the  en- 
larged city?  What  is  “Greater  New 
York?”  Clumsy,  vulgar,  cheap.  There 
is  only  one  name,  and  that  is  glorious, 
distinctive,  flashing:  “Manhattan,”  the 
greatest  name  for  the  greatest  city. 

Messrs.  Bliss  Carman  and  Richard 
Hovey  talking  together  with  stretched 
legs  and  waistcoats  unbuttoned  refer 
the  word  decadent  or  its  equivalent 
Byzantine  to  Mallarme  and  other 
Frenchmen  of  this  generation;  bnt 
Gautier  used  the  same  word  In  the 
Byzantine  sense  in  his  preface  to  Bau- 
delaire's poems.  As  we  said  the  other 
day,  it  was  also  used  by  Flaubert  and 
Goncourt  in  the  sense  of  “raftlnement 
littfraire.”  Maurice  BarrSs  in  “Taches 
d'  Encre”  (1884)  was  the  first  to  char- 
acterize as  decadent  the  group  of  which 
Verlaine,  MallarmS  and  Huysmans 
were  prominent  members;  and  this 
group  was  enlarged  afterward  by  the 
admission  of  Morfias,  Laforgue,  Vig- 
nier,  Adam,  F£n£on  and  others.  A 
parody  entitled  “Les  DSliquescens  d’ 
Adore  Fioupette  pofte  decadent”  was 
published  at  Paris  in  1885. 


Mr.  W.  J.  Bryan  says  he  belongs  to 
I the  aftermath.  This  is  a frank  "con- 
fession. He  does  not  claim  that  he 
will  gather  the  aftermath,  for  he  fore- 
sees, in  spite  of  the  drums  and  the 
shouting,  that  the  mower,  McKinley, 
will  leave  little  for  a second  crop. 


"ies.  It  Is  our  old  friend,  the  Provi- 
dence  Journal,  that  doubts  the  ex- 
,r  £“Clln  an*  fbntury  of  a man  named 

t"whTr.Do,u.bi  ;ibo,u  joi“"  °u"- 

,,  ' ’ wafi  Mr-  John  Dunion  who 

H v in  n,Per?°n'  "this  waa  a noted  qual- 

!he  t that  h’  "ouM  always  tell 

the  truth;  which  is  a practice  so 
common  in  New  England,  that  I could 
»ot  but  value  his  friendship.”  And 
It  vas  the  same  Mr.  Dunton  who  spoke 
jears  ago  of  “the  starchedness  of  ear 
amonf*st  the  Bostonians.” 
Is  the  editor  of  the  Providence  Journal 
cagor  to  boast  of  his  ignorance  of  John 
Dunton’s  “Life  and  Errors,”  an  In! 

t'lon’a  Do  °b  ‘n  a”y  Rtate  °f  Pfexerva- 
tlon  Does  he  not  hang  his  head  at 

the  thought  that  he  has  never  even  seen 
in  I’„Dum°nS  “Conversation  In  Ire-’ 
land,  a treatise  far  above  rubies? 


I Possibly  the  Providence  Journal  has 

fun  era . b efl  rd  Mrs.  Dunton,  who  e 

| funeral  sermon  by  Timothy  Rogers 
was  “swoln  Into  a substantive  volume” 
»y  a preface  containing  ”a  brief  History 
of  several  excellent  Women,”  and  by  an 

Len2eCat0ry’  "t0  the  Ladles  that 
arc  religions  and  good  humored  both 
fn  a single  and  a married  state.”  In  this 
epistle  Mr.  Rogers  says  to  the  specified 
ladles.  The  Atheist  that  disbelieves 
an  heaven,  may  look  in  your  faces  am 
tee  a great  deal  of  it  there  ” 


“John  Dunton.  like  Old  Chimes  is 
^ imply  a myth.”  There  is  nothing  to 
bo  said  in  answer  to  such  an  unhappv 
sceptic.  Even  Whately,  who  doubted 
the  existence  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte 

tha!  0?dVrmhaVe  <Jueatlon«d  the  fact 
OIdt.  C,himes  moves  leisurely  on 
ibis  agathokakologleal  sphere.  It  was 
only  yesterday  that  we  received  a letter 
irom  the  kindly,  humorously  irascible 
man,  dated  London.  In  this  letter  he 
complained  bitterly  of  turbot  and 
shrimp  sauce,  and  said  that  he  had 
York1  pa8safe  on  the  Quintnla  for  New  j 
} orkT  Perhaps  the  Providence  Journal  ! 

FarnCe1?ea*t°.  d<>Ubt  the  exlstence  of  the  j 
Earnest  Student  of  Sociology,  but  this 
eminent  and  erudite  master  of  learning-  i 

-tTb,  e"d  pr0fane-  genteel  and  vuf-  I 
»ar  is  even  now  at  Saratoga,  an  hon-  I 
nrer  guest  of  the  American,  Social  1 
Sc.ence  Association,  which  Is  holding  , 

^ to  H Ln,eetin?  by  ‘he  PleAsanf 
"Ti!!  r Proposes  to  read  a paper  on 

Wife  Bea  °rat.!.°n  °f  M’hlpping-pcts  for 
m lton!?’  and  a“er  the  adjourn-  1 
T/n  1 l th  meetmS  he  Will  Visit  Provl-  ! 
Jence  to  examine  the  inner  workings 

Ho-  ci"“  ■« f-a: 


What  a pleasure  it  is  to  find  “Max 
.Eliot”  always  raising  her  voice  for 
the  True  and  the  Beautiful!  Fierce  is 
her  denunciation  of  Mr.  Henry  Arthur 
Jones's  “Tempter”  on  account  of  its  j 
"unhealthy  scenes  of  debauchery  and 
drunkenness!” 

The  regimen  observed  by  LI  recalls  j 
the  fact  that  early  in  this  century,  and  1 
probably  now— for  the  Chinese  are  al-  j 
most  as  conservative  as  Bostonian  i 
Brahmins— by  the  Chinese  laws,  if 
either  the  superintending  or  dispensing  I 
officer,  or  the  cook  introduces  into  the  ; 
Emperor’s  kitchen  any  unusual  drug,  l 
or  article  of  food,  he  is  compelled  to  I 
swallow  the  same,  and  is  punished  with  j 
«.  hundred  blows. 


“One  of  the  most  Interesting  clubs  in 
America  is  the  ’Shut-in-Society.’  It  has 
its  headquarters  in  New  York  city."  We 
had  always  supposed  that  the  chief  eluo 
house  was  at  Sing  Sing. 

Superficial  visitors  from  the  town  are 
fond  of  generalizing  concerning  the  life 
find  the  opinions  of  villagers.  Thus  they 
often  say  that  dwellers  near  mountains 
are  not  appreciative  of  the  scenery.  Wre 
remember  a stage  driver  in  Manchester, 
Vermont,  who  pointed  with  his  whip  to 
Equinox,  and  said  to  the  passengers: 
“That  there  mountain  is  the  highest 
this  side  of  the  Mississippi.”  His  pride 
was  so  noble  and  so  evident  that  the 
etatemer.t  was  undisputed.  Indeed,  it 
was  corroborated  immediately  by  two 
clergymen  and  a college  Professor. 


To  D.  B.:  To  make  hair  grow  on  a 

ibald  paht  of  the  head,  pluck  garden 
snails  out  of  their  houses,  and  pound 
iwith  horse-leeches,  bees,  wasps  and  salt, 
an  equal  quantity  of  each;  anoint  the 
baldness  with  the  moisture  from  this 
mixture  after  it  has  been  buried  eight 
days  in  a hot-bed.  This  remedy  Is  sure, 
cafe,  and  eminently  agreeable. 


:‘r  :h“fat''  Mr-  Sulli  van's"  Attempts 

• t ability  were  pathetic.”  And  yet  the 

farmer-play-actor- land  lord 

”1  hone  Crowd  In  a husky  voice: 

things”  lobn  TT'1  Say  any  harsh 
ningrs.  John,  John,  we  thought  vm. 

I were  going  to  stick  to  your  idea?  tavern 
b.ere  ln  Boston,  the  tavern  designed 
; chiefly  for  the  comfort  of  quiet  and 
elderly  single  gentlemen.  Fat  becomes 
a landlord.  It  is  fatal  to  a play-actor 

' Mat"™  ‘h  fate  °f  Albon"  ^«ten 
Materna.  It  is  equally  fatal  in  the 


fPParLent  >ater-  To  the  minds  of  mam 
It  lacks  the  life  and  local  color  of  his 
former  efiorts  ” Even  his  “former 
efforts  when  they  are  revived,  are  un 
appreciated  by  many,  who  are  Ignorant 
i Of  the  life  portrayed;  for  the  New  Y?rk 
of  Dan  Mulligan  is  no  more,  and  Urn 
lovable  Dan  is  almost  as  extinct  a 

teer  Mn'S ' ' th<?  ' of  Uu>  volun- 
teei  fire  department.  Or  perhans  -t 

Al?"  w^i1  dHY  f°"Mr-  Harrigan  when 
Mr.  W . D.  Ho  wells  sounded  sennets 
screamingly  defiant  in  his  praise. 

”Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  P.  Whitney 
came  up  in  a special  car  on  the  express 
which  reaches  Lenox  about  1 o'clock.” 
Mhy  this  vagueness?  Does  the  ex- 
press arrive  a few  minutes  before  or 
after  1 o'clock,  and  in  either  case  how  i 
many  are  the  minutes?  It  is  such  in-  ! 
excusable  vagueness  in  reports  of  im-  ‘ 
portant  events  that  makes  precise  peo-  ) 
pie  distrust  newspapers. 

Although  zoilism  is  often  shown  in 
the  treatment  of  Zolaism,  the  two  words  * 
should  not  be  confounded. 

J . 


Who  was  John  Dunton?  The  Boston  Jour- 
nal quotes  from  him  a statement  made  years 
»ko  to  the  effect  that  "an  old  or  superan-  J 
nuated  maid  in  Boston  is  thought  such  a j 
curse  as  nothing  can  exceed  it,  and  looked  j 
on  as  a dismal  spectacle."  But  we  cannot  be- 
lieve that  any  man  ever  made  such  a state- 
ment. or  that  there  ever  was  a John  Dunton.  j 
As  far  back  as  the  memory  of  man  goes  the  ! 
unmarried  ladles  of  Boston  have  been  its 
j.ride  and  Its  delight.  Without  them  the 
Ijowell  Lectures  and  the  Saturday  Morning 
Club  would  yet  be  among  the  unborn  possi- 
bilities of  the  future.  John  Duntori,  like  Old 

Chimes,  is  simply  a myth. Providence 

Journal. 


Magnifying  and  applying  come  T. 

Outbidding  at  the  start  the  old  cautious 
hucksters, 

Lithographing  Krobnos,  Zeus,  his  sou,  and 
Hercules,  his  grandson; 

Buying  drafts  of  Osiris,  Isis,  Belus,  Brahma, 
Buddha; 

Taking  them  for  all  what  they  are  worth, 
and  not  a cent  more; 

Discovering  as  much,  or  more,  in  a framer 
framing  a house; 

Putting  higher  claims  for  him  there  with  his 
rolled-up  sleeves,  driving  the  mallet 
and  chisel. 

A correspondent  wishes  information  ; 
concerning  Mr.  Osiris,  wTho  has  bought  j 
the  palace  once  owned  by  the  Empress 
Josephine.  Mr.  Osiris  is  mentioned  , 
favorably  in  “The  Magic  Flute,”  in  the  | 


chorus  beginning  “O  Isis  and  Osiris.” 
The  ingenious  Mr.  Samuel  Sharpe  tells 
ns  in  his  "Egyptian  Mythology  and 
Egyptian  Christianity”  that  Mr.  Osiris 
married  his  sister  Isis,  was  put  to 
death  by  Typhon,  the  hippopotamus, 
end  his  limbs  scattered  to  the  four 
winds.  These  Isis  collected  and  put  to- 
gether again— for  there  were  great 
surgeons  in  those  days— and  Osiris  re- 
turned to  life.  Mr.  Osiris  was  born  on 
Mount  Sinai,  called  by  the  Egyptians 
[Mount  Nissa.  Since  his  marvelous  *e-  l 
covery  he  has  lived  a retired  life,  and. 
Indeed,  his  purchase  of  Josephine’s  i 
palace  is  his  first  public  act  in  several 
thousand  years.  We  admit  that  the  in- 
credulous will  dispute  certain  state- 
ments in  our  answer,  but  we  find  no 
other  Osiris  mentioned  in  the  books.  The 
Greeks  always  alluded  to  him  as 
'Adonis.  Perhaps  Mr.  Henry  E.  Dixey 
may  be  able  to  fill  out  the  gaps  in  our 

account.  

M.  E.  L.  writes  to  the  Journal:  "Ton  ! 
t,ave  a remedy  Monday  for  baldness;  do  , 
you  know  of  any  safe  and  painless  rem-  | 
cdy  for  superfluous  hair?”  An  old  pre-  | 
scription  that  won  many  flattering  tes- 
timonials is  as  follows;  "For  the  re- 
moval and  extirpation  of  superfluous 
ihalrs.  a depilatory  is  to  be  made  by 
drowning  in  a pint  of  wine  as  many 
green  frogs  as  it  will  cover  (about  20  is 
the  number),  setting  the  pot  40  days  in 
the  sun,  and  then  straining  it  for  use.” 

D.  T.  asks  this  question:  "Can you  tell 
me  whether  Azariah  Coffin,  who  died 
at  Ipswich  in  174—,  left  any  issue.  I be- 
lieve he  was  born  on  Nantucket.”  You 
should  write  to  the  genealogical  editor 
< £ the  Transcript. 

Some  one  told  de  Goncourt  early  in 
the  September  of  1894  that  professional 
murderers  can  always  be  distinguished 
il.y  their  teeth,  which  are  characteristic, 
like  unto  the  teeth  of  ferocious  beasts. 
The  only  trouble  with  this  means  of 
identification  is  that  the  victim  seldom 
has  time  or  opportunity  to  examine  the 
dentistry  of  the  assassin. 

Mr.  John  Dunton.  oh  esteemed  Provi- 
dence Journal,  was  born  in  1659  and  died 
in  1733.  He  was  a bookseller,  who,  un- 
successful in  business,  sank  so  low  as 
lo  be  an  author.  He  visited  Boston  in 
3685  and  lived  here  eight  months. 
Sketches  of  the  ministers,  booksellers 
s>nd  other  citizens  of  Boston  and  Salem 
tire  to  be  found  in  “The  Life  and  Errors 
of  Mr.  John  Dunton”(London,  1705,  8vo). 

The  rumor  that  King  Humbert  Is 
n- weary  of  the  throne  is  not  a surprise 
to  those  who  have  lived  in  late  years  in 
[Rome,  for  this  rumor  has  long  been 
common  talk  there.  Humbert  never 
believed  in  the  divine  right  of  Kings 
and  on  several  occasions  he  has  told 
Americans  that  monarchs  would  soon 
ibe  out  of  business,  and  that  his  inten- 
tion was  to  bring  up  his  heir  to  serve 
as  Senator  in  a republic.  When  Hum- 
bert was  first  called  to  the  throne,  he 
•was  not  popular  with  the  people,  for 
lie  was  little  known,  and  certain  events 
in  his  private  life  had  prejudiced  Sen- 
timentalists against  him.  But  the  sim- 
plicity, the  bravery  and  the  generos- 
ity of  the  ruler  quickly  won  the  hearts 
of  the  ruled.  Ever  since  he  stood  ny 
[the  beds  of  cholera  patients  in  Neapol- 
itan hospitals,  Humbert  has  been  a 
hero  in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects. 


Inasmuch  as  the  sea  serpent  may  ap- 
pear at  any  moment  off  Nahant,  we  in- 
vite the  attention  of  cottagers  and 
boarders  to  the  following  extract  from 
the  works  of  the  excellent  traveler, 
Pietro  Della  Valle.  “We  now  saw  in  the 
«ea  for  the  first  time  a number  of 
things  which  appeared  to  be  serpents, 
or  rather  fish  in  the  shape  of  serpents, 
like  great  eels,  long  and  rounded  in  the 
came  fashion,  and  which,  according  to 
the  agitation  of  the  water,  appeared  to 
go  serpentizing  through  the  sea  like 
snakes.  1 asked  some  intelligent  per- 
sons concerning  them,  and  they  told 
me  that  what  I had  seen  was  not  any 
Jiving  thing,  but  a certain  kind  of  ex- 
crement of  the  sea,  spuma  maris,  which 
bad  no  other  movement  than  what  the 
■waves  gave  it,  though  as  our  vessel  was 
(sailing  swiftly,  they  appeared  to  be 
(moving  in  a contrary  direction.” 

A menagerie  was  sold  at  auction  in 
[Paris  a week  or  so  ago.  Two  fine  Afri- 
can lions  brought  $260,  a five-year-old 
lioness  $136,  a leopard  of  undoubted  and 
unchangeable  spots  $120.  Hyenas  were 
e.  drug  in  the  market:  four  of  them 
Went  for  $116.  Russia  was  insulted,  for 
one  of  her  bears  was  knocked  down  for 
$24.  There  are  animals  in  Paris  for 
Which  rich  men  buy  diamonds,  and  in- 
cidentally sell  estates. 

Three  of  the.  richest  lotteries  in  Eu- 
rope were  drawn  within  the  last  fort- 
night: the.  Panama,  with  prizes  of  100,- 
000,  $20,000,  etc. ; the  Congo,  with  a first 
prize  of  $20,000;  and  the  first  drawing 
of  the  Exhibition  bonds,  with  prizes 
of  the  same  value  as  the  Panama. 
These  European  lotteries,  by  the  way, 
are  highly  respectable  in  that  they 
are  sanctioned  by  Government. 


S ppA'  A • 

Oil.  where  was  it  the  days  went  by 
With  such  a rush  of  pleasure, 

And  kindness  shone  in  every  eye. 
And  not  one  fount  of  joy  ran  dry. 
Where  toil  itself  was  leisure? 

In  Baltimore! 


We  quote  with  unaffected  pleasure 
this  verso  from  an  original  and  beauti-  I 
ful  poem  by  Mrs.  Laura  O.  Chant  which  i 
is  published  In  the  current  number  of 
The  Union  Signal.  There  are  foreign-  ! 
ers  who  come  here  and  find  fault  with 
American  cookery;  they  sneer  at  our 
oysters,  they  disparage  our  beef  and 
mutton,  they  ask  derisively,  “Where  j 
are  your  sole  and  whitebait?”  They  do 
not  display  the  catholic  taste  of  young  I 
Dove,  who  would  have  eaten  squab-pie 
in  Devonshire,  ass  flesh  with  the  Per-  I 
sians,  sally-luns  at  Bath,  and  pismire 
cakes  on  the  Orinoco.  But  Mrs.  Chant 
Is  not  of  these.  She  enjoyed  herself 
thoroughly  and  undisguisedly  at  Balti-  | 
more.  Lynn  Haven  oysters,  terrapin, 
canvas-back  duck  with  very  dry  chain-  j 
pagne  or  a bottle  of  burgundy  that  is  l| 
burgundy,  chicken  in  Maryland  style!  ! 
And  Mrs.  Chant  was  there  in  the  sea-  !) 
son.  “And  not  one  fount  of  joy  ran  IJ 
dry.” 

A prominent  clergyman  of  Baltimore 
told  us  last  Tuesday  that  the  famous 
ducks  have  been  scarcer  and  much 
dearer  since  the  Johnstown  flood;  for 
the  roaring  water  tossing  buildings  as 
though  they  were  corks  destroyed  by 
its  burden  celery  or  buried  it  deep  in 
mud;  so  the  ducks  do  not  frequent  the  | 
Chesaneake  in  such  numbers.  He  spoke 
•with  genuine  emotion,  and  said  that  he  l 
•was  even  at  that  moment  considering 
a call  which  some  years  ago  he  would 
have  refused  by  return  mail. 

A pun  of  singular  enormity  has  been  , 
sent  to  us.  We  would  not  publish  it  I 
for  the  world.  This  hint  is  sufficient; 
(he  wretched  man  tried  to  juggle  dex- 
trously  with  “free  silver”  and  “Fre- 
goli.” 

“The  English  complain  of  high  speed 
of  American  steamships  in  the  Solent.” 

Is  the  complaint  confined  to  the  Solent 
only? 

To  R.  W. : We  do  not  know  why  Mr. 

G.  F.  Williams  continues  to  find  fault 
with  the  newspapers  that  So  kindly 
print  his  speeches.  Possibly  he  Is  a 
confirmed  Ralstonite;'for  the  first  read- 
ing-book of  the  Ralstonltes  declares 
that  97  out  of  every  100  newspaper  men 
are  drunkards,  gamblers,  liars,  indul- 
ges in  all  superfluities  of  naughtiness. 
Hut  these  statistics  have  never  been 
confirmed  officially  by  the  Bureau  at 
Washington. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  apparent  abhor- 
rence of  physical  exercise  recalls  the 
speech  attributed  to  Mr.  Evarts:  "I 

owe  my  excellent  health  at  an  advanced 
age  to  my  extreme  care  in  never  taking- 
exercise  of  any  form.” 

A veterinary  surgeon  told  us  this 
story  the  other  day.  A man  brought 
him  a sick  horse  for  treatment,  and,  re- 
membering the  example  of  the  prudent 
person  who  proposed  to  build  a tower, 
he  asked  what  the  charge  for  treatment  j, 
would  be.  The  surgeon  said  a cure  j 
would  cost  about  $50.  The  owner  at  once  J 
replied,  “I  can’t  stand  that;  the  horse 
Isn’t  worth  it;  he  cost  only  $150.”  “Well,”  , 
answered  the  surgeon.  “What  will  you 
do  with  him?  Kill  him,  I suppose?” 
“Not  a bit  of  it.  I’ll  sell  him.” 

Oh  Mr.  Harte,  Mr.  Walter  Blackburn 
Harte,  will  you  not  be  persuaded  to  let 
Mr.  Elbert  Hubbard  alone?  You  are 
now  editor  of  the  Lotus,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a peaceful  plant.  Do  you 
believe  that  the  great  world  at  large, 
this  whizzing  ball  with  all  manner  of; 
crawling  and  stationary  things  on  its  1 
surface,  cares  a hoot  for  your  petty 
misunderstandings  and  contentions?  I 
Do  you  think  that  the  tale  of  your  | 
strife  will  be  published  in  the  forth-  j 
coming  enlarged  edition  of  Disraeli’s  ) 
“Quarrels  of  Authors”?  Make  brave  , 
war  against  shams  and  snobbery  and  j 
cant  and  prudery;  roast  Ian  Maclaren  j 
and  Sally  Britton  Spottiswood  Mackin,  | 

| and  the  like,  and  you  will  hear  honest  j 
plaudits;  but  give  up  chronicling  small- 
beer.  Your  best  and  stift'est  brew  is,  in-  ( 
| deed,  refreshing. 

“O's  for  Oblivion— ultimate  fate 

Of  most  of  the  magazines  published  of  late.’’  , 

It  seems  after  all  that  Earl  LI  is  not  i 
a philosopher;  for  his  baggage  “lium-  J 
b'-rs  over  360  pieces,”  a trunk  or  bundle 
for  each  day  of  the  year.  Diogenes,  ! 
who  moved  house  and  personal  prop- 
erty by  rolling  his  tub,  should  have 
lived  to  interview  Li.  In  Scotland  and  j 
Essex  live  wise  men;  and  baggage 
means  to  them  “rubbish,  worthless  j 
stuff.” 


They  also,  the  little  people  of  History,  were 
learning  to  read,  taking  care  of  their  nails, 
lighting  every  night  the  dirty  lamp;  amorous, 
greedv.  pitted  up:  mad  for  compliments  and 
handshakes  and  kisses;  living  on  local  gos- 
«lp;  saying.  "What  sort  of  a day  will  it  be 
tomorrow?  It's  getting  wintry.  Tills  has 
been  a bad  year  for  plums.” 


There  may  be  a dispute  concerning 
the  propriety  of  the  terms  North  Shore 
and  South  Shore,  but  it  Is  an  estab- 
lished fact  that  the  North  Shore  is  the 
colder  to  strangers. 

The  press-agents  In  the  madness  of 
their  passion  tell  astounding  tales  of 
playwrights  as  well  as  play-actors. 
For  instance,  it  is  announced  as  with 
drums  and  trumpets  that  Mr.  de  Bang, 
the  talented  librettist  of  “Jack  Horner,” 

Is  in  receipt  of  royalties  amounting  to  ' 
$1000  a week.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary 
to  say  that  the  story  is  preposterously 
false.  But  mark  how  the  intended  com- 
pliment may  ruin  peace  of  mind,  credit, 
domestic  happiness.  The  tailor  and  the 
iboot-maker  will  brook  no  delay.  Mr. 
de  Bang  will  be  regarded  by  all  shop-: 
keepers  as  fair  prey.  His  wife,  reading  | 
the  paragraph,  will  say:  "How’s  this? 
$1000  a week?  You  give  me  only  $15 
every  Saturday.  You  complain  of  my 
dressmaker’s  bills.  You  made  a fuss  1 
about  my  new  bicycle.  What  do  you 
do  with  your  money,  anyway?”  When 
Mr.  de  Bang  takes  his  walks  abroad  j 
people  nudge  each  other  and  say,  I 
“That’s  de  Bang,  the  librettist.  He  1 
takes  in  $1000  a week.  Lucky  dog,  isn’t  ] 
he?  I wonder  how  he  does  it.  Jones  ! 
told  me  yesterday  he  went  to  school  j 
tvith  him  and  never  heard  him  say  a j 
bright  thing.” 

“Yale  playing  cards”  are  now  in  the  j 
tnarket,  the  first  “college  edition  of  J 
playing  cards  ever  published.”  The  j 
ace  of  spades,  for  example,  has  cuts  of 
Alumni,  Osborn,  Durfee,  South  Shet-  ! 
(field  and  old  South  Middle  Halls,  Bat-  j 
tell  Chapel,  the  Yale  Fence,  the  old  Yale  j 
Fence,  and  the  Yale  cheer,  sounded 
probably  by  the  one  who  takes  the 
pot.  Harvard,  Princeton  and  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  cards  are  a-man-  j 
Ufacturing,  to  be  followed,  probably,  by  I 
“Vassar  and  Smith  cards.  Inasmuch  as  - 
the  Yale  pack  does’  not  contain  more  I 
than  four  aces,  it  must  be  considered 
*s  patriotic  rather  than  practical. 

Mrs.  Ella  W.  Wilcox  says.  “If  we  are 
to  think  of  Eve  as  a typical  woman,  it 
1b  safe  to  believe  that  she  flirted  mildly 
■with  Adam.”  We  have  been  led  to 
believe  that  her  historic  flirtation  was 
[With  the  serpent.  But  if  the  tales  of 
the  Rabbis  are  true,  and  Eve  won 
Adam  from  his  first  wife  Lilith— see 
also  Rossetti’s  poem— Mrs.  Wilcox,  an 
authority  In  matters  of  passion,  is  ; 
right. 

It  Is  well  when  you  buy  oysters  in 
the  market  or  eat  them  in  the  oyster 
house  to  choose  those  that  have  had 
typhoid  fever  and  have  recovered  from! 

«.  

When  Earl  Li  left  England  his  hosts] 
began  to  rub  tlieir  eyes  and  ask  if 
they  had  not  taken  his  visit  too  se- 
riously. “As  a substitute  for  the  Sea 
Serpent,  the  Big  Gooseberry,  and  the 
annual  newspaper  correspondence  about 
nothing  in  particular,  the  Yellow  Jacket 
has  been  a distinct  success,”  was  the 
opinion  of  one  journal  of  London.  But 
■we  must  remember  that  .the  old  China- 
man, with  'his  habitual  humor,  which 
Is  tinctured  strongly  with  irony,  ex- 
posed the  selfishness  of  England,  to  the 
delight  of  nations  looking  on. 

They  say  Earl  Li  is  a most  formid- 
able chess  player,  victorious  over  all  I 
his  countrymen  except  the  Emperor. 
“Here  again  he  shows  his  diplomatic 
instinct.”  This  “diplomatic  instinct”  is  i 
only  common  prudence.  Should  the  ! 
subject  dare  to  say  “Mate,”  or  even  ji 
“Check”  to  his  ruler?  Remember,  too,  !j 
that  Patritlus  forbids  his  model  prince  || 
to  play  at  chess,  “a  testy,  choleric  | 
game,  very  offensive  to  him  that  loseth 
ithe  mate.”  

They  that  followed  'closely  the  trial 
of  Captain  Dreyfus  will  rejoice  at  his 
escape,  if  rumor  turns  out  to  be  truth; 
for  the  evidence  against  him  was  not 
conclusive,  and  the  proceedings  at  the 
trial  were  singular,  giving  color  to  the 
belief  that  the  condemned  was  a scape- 
goat. 

Is  It  not  a mistaken  kindness  to  shave  | 
a shaggy  dog  In  hot  weather?  Is  he  not 
apt  to  suffer  more  from  a sense  of 
shame  than  from  the  heat?  Surely  he 
Is  111  at  ease,  unwilling  to  be  looked  at 
sharply,  suspicious  of  encouraging 

■words.  

“D’Oyly  Carte  will  produce  a new 
version  of  Offenbach's  ‘La  Grande 
Duchesse.’  The  book  has  been  newly- 
written  by  Mr.  Brookfield.”  This  is  not 
welcome  news.  What  is  the  matter  j 
with  the  original  text?  Or  does  the  wit 
of  Mr.  Brookfiel.d  turn  the  dazzling  | 
chandelier  of  Meilhac  and  Halevy  into 
a guttering  candle? 

The  English  too  have  their  election 
jests.  Here  is  an  example. 

At  election  time; 

“Waiter,  this  egg  is  stale.” 

“No,  sir.” 

“Yes.” 

"May  I ask  the  opinion  of  the  gen- 
tleman at  the  next  table,  sir?” 

"Who’s  he?  An  egg  dealer?” 

"The  Conservative  candidate,  sir.” 


ABOUTJIUSIC. 

Wedding  Marches  That; 
Are  Too,  Too  Familiar. 

How  Sardou’s  “ Tosca  ” Will 
Be  Made  Into  an  Opera. 

Notes  and  Comments  on  Pieces, 
Singers  and  Players. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Statham,  In  an  essay  on 
Mendelssohn,  thus  speaks  of  the  Wed- 
ding March  from  the  Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream:  “No  reference  to  Men-  , 
delssohn’s  orchestral  music  can  be  ■ 
made  without  a word  on  the  Wedding 
March,  the  full  beauty  of  which  can- 
not be  realized  without  bearing  in  mind  1 
that  It  must  be  taken  in  connection 
with  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 
as  the  musical  expression  of  that  su- 
perb boast  of  Duke  Thesus — 

” ‘But  I will  wed  thee  in  another  key, 

With  pomp,  with  triumph,  and  with  revel- 
ing.’ 

“It  is  the  precise  expression  of  the 
promise  of  Thesus;  a triumphant  , 
march  for  a triumphant  wedding;  sad- 
ly degraded  to  be  the  stock  aecom-  | 
paniment  of  every  parish  church  wed- 
ding where  there  Is  an  organ,  an  lnstru-  j 
ment  on  which  it  Is  utterly  misrepre-  I 
sented.  There  ought  to  be  a tax  on  ! 
its  performance,  with  the  condition  that 
it  should  only  be  performed  by  an  or- 
chestra. ‘What!  that  hackneyed  thing?’ 
Yes,  reader;  it  is  part  of  the  business 
of  criticism  to  get  behind*  the  hackney - 
dom,  and  to  think  of  the  work  as  It 
would  sound  to  us  if  we  heard  it 
fresh.  The  Wedding  March  Is  one  of 
the  noblest  marches  ever  written;  and 
the  coda,  where  the  wedding  joy  seems 
at  last  to  thrill  the  whole'  air  In  the 
pulsations  of  those  long  chains  of 
shakes,  is  a stroke  of  real  genius;  never 
was  there  a happier ' application  of  a 
good  though  old-fashioned  form  of 
musical  ornament.” 

*** 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  he  so  enthu- 
siastic over  this  march;  and  the  great 
orchestral  trill  in  Verdi’s  “Falstaft” 
seems  to  me  as  happy  and  a far  more 
ingenious  application  of  the  ornament: 
but  Mr.  Statham’s  point  is  well  taken. 

Mendelssohn's  March  and  the  Bridal  I 
Chorus  lrom  "Lohengrin”  are  In  these  ] 
days  as  indispensable  to  the  efficacy, 
the  saving  grace  of  a wedding  cere-  J 
mony  as  is  the  ring,  token  of  entrusting 
the  wife  ^vith  property,  or  the  news- 
paper notice  that  guarantees  the  “bril- 
liancy” of  the  affair.  And  yet  neither 
of  these  pieces  Is  adapted  to  the  equip- 
ment or  the  limitations  of  an  organ. 
The  Bridal  Chorus,  turned  into  a pro- 
i cesslonal  march,  is_poorly  suited  to  the 
j purpose,  so  far  as  rhythm  and  melos  are 
i concerned,  and  if  tottering  footsteps  are 
I finally  accommodated,  the  character  of 
j the  chorus  Is  perverted  or  wholly  lost. 
Nor  will  any  registration  reproduce  ade- 
quately the  effect  of  either  of  the  two 
pieces  above  mentioned. 

Organists  may  protest— they  do  protest  I 
In  certain  Instances,  but  the  protests 
are  in  vain.  The  bride  wishes  to  be 
married  properly— to  use  a term  dear  to 
the  English — and  If  the  procession  , 
should  move  to  other  strains  the  pro-  j 
prleties  would  not  be  observed. 

«*» 

It  is  the  fashion  at  church  weddings 
for  the  organist  to  beguile  expectation 
or  promote  post-ceremonial  conversa- 
tion by  playing  for  thirty  minutes  or  so 
before  the  lum,  tum-tl-tum  from  ”Lo- 
hengrin”  is  sounded.  If  the  bride  and 
groom  are  discreet,  they  will  allow  the 
organist  to  make  up  the  program;  they 
may  name  some  favorite  piece;  but 
they  should  not  insist  on  a set  program 
of  their  own  selection,  because  they  do 
not  know,  as  a rule,  the  capacity  of 
the  organ,  or  whether  the  pieces  chosen  | 
lend  themselves  gracefully  to  the  sol- 
emn instrument.  The  bride  will  often 
name  pieces  that  are  absurd,  foolish, 
Impossible,  when  viewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  an  organist;  or  they,  if 
played,  might  excite  laughter,  yes,  In- 
dignation, by  grotesque  suggestion. 

. *» 

The  Wagnerite  wishes  selections  from 
the  operas  of  the  god  of  his  hysterical 
adoration.  I know  of  a wedding  where 
the  organist  was  instructed  to  play  the 
Pilgrim's  chorus  from  "Tannhauser,” 
Siegmund’s  Love-song,  the  Prize  song 
from  “The  Mastersingers,”  the  Quintet  1 
from  the  same  opera,  the  Swan  song 
from  “Lohengrin”— and,  it  seems  in-  | 
credible,  the  Funeral  March  from  “Got-  | 
terdlimmerung." 

Consider  the  appropriateness  of  two 
or  three  of  these  selections.  Sieg- 
mund’s song  recalls  the  love-rhapsody  of 
conscious,  deliberate  adulterine  Incest. 
Lohengrin  is  the  man  who  left  his 
wife  without  giving  her  the  compen- 
sation of  alimony.  Siegfried,  he  of  the 


oblo  run orai  nuuun,  mn  ms  (leatn 
irough  the  crazed  Jealousy  of  one 
oman  and  the  despicable  trickery  of 

not  her. 

* * * 

1'here  should  be  no  blare  of  organ 
eds  or  shrieks  of  mixtures  at  a wed- 
lug.  The  music  should  come  from 
'es,  theorbos,  old  Instruments  held 
•essingly  by  white-robed,  white- 
ned virgins.  The  low  tones  of  flutes 
uld  not  be  amiss.  Pianissimo  chords 
l>m  trombones  would  give  pontifical 
j'nedletion.  Then  there  Is  the  ’cello, 
•Vie  young  man’s  heart’s  complaint.’’ 
» * . 

The  two  marches  used  level  all  wed- 
(ugs  to  hideous  uniformity.  What  a 
lief  would  be  the  graceful  music  to 
-lch  the  father  introduces  his  daugli- 

r,  Olympia,  the  peerless  automaton, 

) the  admiring  guests  in  Offenbach’s 

ontes  d’  Hoffmann”!  How  seldom 
. you  hear  the  charming  Eplthalame 

s, Gullmant,  for  the  organ, 

h . » . 

li*.  correspondent  of  the  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
ntte  visited  last  month  Giacomo  Puo- 

d at  Torre  del  Pago  on  Lake  Maa- 

e. ciuccoll,  not  many  miles  from  Pisa, 
me  villa  seemed  to  be  overflowing  with 
ncyeles  and  firearms.  Puccini  is  corn- 
nosing  "La  Tosca”  from  the  drama  of 

f. ardou, 

”1  was  in  love  with  ’La  Tosca,’  said 
Puccini  with  a strong  Tuscan  accent, 
"even  before  composing  ’La  Boheme.' 
v remember  following  Sarah  Bernhardt 
Crom  Turin  to  Milan  to  see  her  in  that 
irama.  Negotiations  were  opened  at 
fince  with  Sardou  for  the  permission  to 
hse  his  tragedy,  but  he  asked  more 
fthan  could  be  given,  and  I abandoned 
the  project.  However,  my  publisher, 
the  Ricordi  firm,  continued  the  negotia- 
tions, and  later  came  to  an  agreement, 
but  when  I was  informed  of  it  I was 
engaged  on  the  ‘Boheme,’  so  the  libret- 
to of  ’La  Tosca’  was  given  to  Maestro 
Pranchetti,  the  composer  of  ‘Asrael.’  I 
He  kept  it  a long  time  without  making 
any  use  of  it,  and  then,  having  re- 
turned it,  the  Ricordi  firm  passed  it  on 
to  me,  and  on  looking  it  over  I be- 
came-again  fired  with  its  beauties,  find- 
ing the  libretto  for  the  music,  written 
by  Signori  Giacosa  and  Illica,  even 
more  attractive  and  interesting  than 
the  original  of  the  great  French  author. 
M.  Sardou  has  given  permission  for  his 
name  to  appear  on  the  libretto,  and 
has  promised  to  assist  personally  at  the 
(first  representation,  so  that  it  will  be 
real  Franco-Italian  musical-literary 
event.  The  five  acts  of  Sardou’s  have 
been  reduced  to  three,  so  that  the  ac- 
tion, more  condensed,  is  quicker  and 
more  powerful.  In  the  first  act.  after 
the  preparation  of  the  revolutionary 
atmosphere,  there  is  the  episode  of  the 

■ fan,  which  Sardou  has  in  his  second 

■ act;  and  in  our  second  there  is  both  the 

■ torture  and  <Jeath  of  Scarpia,  while  the 

■ third  contains  the  death  of  the  lover  of 

w Tosca  who,  instead  of  throwing  herself 

j from  Castle  San  Angelo,  becomes  in- 

1 sane,  which  insanity  takes  a form  hith- 

I ;rto-  unknown  on  the  stage.  Artists 
ire  already  studying  the  scenery;  that 

I )f  the  first  act  is  the  Church  of  Sant’ 
kndrea  in  Rome;  the  second  is  the  hall 
Sainted  by  Carracci,  and  third  the  top 
if  Castle  Sant’  Ahgelo.  The  new 
ipera  will  be  ready  for  the  carnival  of 
LS98,  and  the  first  representation  will 
be  either  at  the  Scala  of  Milan,  or  the 
bostanzi  of  Rome.” 

* * * 

There  is  little  foreign  news  of  any 
special  interest  to  musicians.  The  move- 
ments of  singers  and  players  who  have 
moved  at  all  in  the  vacation  will  be 
found  in  “Notes  and  Comments.” 

Mdme.  de  Saint-Armand,  who  claims 
to  be  a Baroness,  and  used  to  give  her- 
self out  as  the  widow  of  a Marshal  of 
France,  was  arrested  on  suspicion  in 
Paris  as  one  of  the  perpetrators  of  an 
attempted  murder,  was  in  the  habit  of 
boasting  that  she  had  been  a dancer  at 
the  Op£ra. 

“Newmarket,  an  original  Racing 
Comedy  with  Music,”  by  Mrs.  Frank 
Taylor,  was  produced  at  the  Opera 
Comique,  London,  Aug.  22.  Miss  Sadie 
Jerome,  Willie  Edouin,  Aubrey  Fitz- 
gerald and  Littledale  Power  took  parts 
in  it.  The  piece  is  described  as  “a  mel- 
odrama of  villainy,  sentiment  and  fun, 
with  songs  and  choruses  thrown  in,  and 
the  villainy  is  plausible,  the  sentiment 
(thanks  to  the  acting)  inoffensive,  the 
fun  ancient  but  tolerable  and  the  songs 
and  choruses  up  to  a respectable  level 
of  popular  achievement.  The  plot  i3 
agreeably  simple;  a racing  peer  is 
ruined  because  a horse  he  had  backed 
heavily  was  pulled,  and  is  restored  to 
fortune  by  the  expedient  of  backing  an- 
other horse  which  wins.  The  moral, 
you  observe,  is  simple  and  invigorat- 
ing. This  is  complicated,  of  course,  by 
love  affairs  and  mistakes  (here  is  your 
comic  relief),  but  they  place  no  exces- 
( slve  strain  on  summer-exhausted  intel- 
lects.” The  performance  of  Miss  Mary 
Edouin  attracted  more  than  ordinary  at- 
tention. “She  has  plenty  of  talent,” 
says  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  “and  dis- 
covered that  indefinable  instinct  for  tha 
j boards  and  that  natural  acceptance  of 
| the  conditions  of  the  stage  which  are 


I most  often  the  result  of  experleitco 
only.  • » • She  overacted  rather  more 
than  the  nervousness,  possibly,  of  a 
first  night  made  inevitable,  and  she  ap- 
pealed directly  for  the  audience’s  sym- 
pathies to  an  extent  which  is  never  ar- 
tistic and  Is  only  possible  in  a very 
j limited  range  of  parts.  She  seems  to 
need  a trifle  more  restraint,  but  we 
have  little  fear  that  it  is  in  her  power 
to  make  an  accomplished  actress;  only, 
since  they  are  few,  we  are  anxious.” 

* * * 

The  month  of  August  Is  considered 
generally  to  be  the  one  month  of  the 
year  when  there  is  no  Interest  in  musi- 
cal mutters.  Mr.  Arthur  Pougln  has 
taken  the  trouble  to  compile  a list  of] 
operas  first  produced  in  this  dull  month.1 
We  quote  the  names  of  the  works  that 
are  famous;  Aug.  1,  Pergolesl’s 
“Serva  Padrona,”  at  Paris,  1752;  Aug. 
2,  Gluck’s  "Orpheus,”  at  Paris,  1774;! 
Aug.  3.  Inauguration  of  La  Scala,  1778, j 
and  first  performance  of  Rossini’s’ 
“William  Tell,”  at  Paris,  1829;  Aug.  9, 
Berlioz’s  “Beatrice  et  Benedict,  ’ 
Baden,  1862;  Aug.  12,  Harold’s  "Marie,” 
Paris,  1826;  Aug.  14,  Rossini's  ”11  Turco 
in  Italia,”  Milan,  1814;"  Aug.  20,  Grdtry's 
“Huron,”  Paris,  1768;  Rossini’s  “Le1 
Comte  Ory,”  Paris,  1828,  Reyer’s  “Eros- 
trate,”  Baden.  1852;  Aug.  23,  Rameau’s 
“Indes  Galantes,”  Paris,  1735;  Aug.  28, 
Wagner’s  “Lohengrin,”  Weimar,  ^1850; 
Aug.  30,  Ponchielli's  ”1  Promessi  Sposi,” 
Cremona,  1856.  Other  works  produced 
in  this  fatal  month  with  great  suooess* 
are  Peter  Benoit’s  oratorio.  “De  Oor- 
log”  (“The  War”),  Antwerp,  Aug.;  10, 
1873;  Mendelssohn’s  “Elijah,”  Birming- 
ham, Aug.  25,  1846;  Liszt's  Graner  mass, 
Gran,  Aug.  31.  1856.  Aug.  8,  1810,  saiwthe 
first  performance  of  Catel’s  “Baya- 
deres,” at  the  Paris  Op6ra.  The  cost 
of  mounting  it  was  $28,516,  an  extrava- 
gant sum  in  those  days. 


, ,K;;rl  KTenleohnr  r,  tenor,  '^’orroAMy 
[blacksmiths  apprentice,  has  come’,  to 
m ^ ,He  Ls  study  in  the  Bify- 

teuth  Training  School. 

An  edition  for  voice  and  piano  of 
I’ranz  Curtl’s  successful  operetta, 

Llla-Tsee,”  has  been  published  by 
Brett  Kopf  and  H&rtel. 

The  German  music  Journals  are  still 
wondering  at  the  audacity  of  Theodore 
I homas  in  transposing  the  finale  of 
the  9th  symphony  to  C. 

Mr.  Wilhelm  Heinrich,  tenor,  asslst- 


gave 

Na- 


NOTESAND  COMMENTS. 

Mr.  Charles  R.  Adams  will  resume 
teaching  Sept.  22. 

The  report  that  d’Albert  will  live  In 
Berlin  is  denied. 

Tinsel’s  "Franciscus”  has  been  per- 
formed at  Essen. 

Bilse  celebrated  his  80th  birthday  at 
Liegnitz  Aug.  17. 

Marie  Van  Zandt  will  sing  at  Monte 
Carlo  in  February. 

Mrs.  Nady  of  Paris  has  been  engaged 
by  the  Monnale,  Brussels. 

Sibyl  Sanderson  will  sing  at  Vienna 
during  the  coming  season. 

Marie  Krebs-Brenning  will  make  con- 
cert trips  the  coming  season. 

Charles  LefObvre  has  been  made  a 
Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

The  king  of  Wurtemberg  has  given  a 
g-old  medal  to  Mrs.  Cosima  Wagner. 

The  Hamburg  Conservatory  the 
school  year  of  1895-96  had  343  pupils. 

Even  the  Lelpsic  opera  management 
produced  eight  novelties  last  season. 

Franchetti  is  writing  a comic  opera 
founded  on  MoliSre’s  “Pouceaugnac.” 

August  Gfillerich  has  been  appointed 
conductor  of  the  Music  Society  at 
Linz. 

Miss  Augusta  Klous  of  Boston  is  now- 
in  Paris.  She  will  study  there  with 
Bax. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Zeidler,  pianist  and 
teacher  in  Berlin,  died  lately  at  the  age 
of  82. 

On  account  of  repairs  the  Opera  Comi- 
que, Paris,  will  not  be  opened  until 
the  15th. 

Engelbert  Humperdinck  is  now  a pro- 
fessor. The  title  means  something  in 
Germany. 

Hedwig  Gilsa  of  Hanover,  a colora- 
ture  singer,  has  been  singing  in  opera 
at  Lelpsic. 

Goldmark  is  at  work  on  a new  op- 
era, and  Ur.  M.  Willlner  furnished  the 
libretto  for  it. 

August  von  Manoff,  a young  baritone, 
has  been  engaed  at  the  Leipsic  Theatre 
for  three  years. 

Gustav  Thudicum  has  written  six 
songs.  Will  they  fall  with  a dull,  sick- 
ening Thud— icum? 

Siegfried  Ochs,  conductor  in  Berlin, 
has  been  decorated  by  the  Order  of  the 
Crown,  fourth  class. 

A.  Deppe,  the  distinguished  tuba 
player  at  the  Monnaie,  Brussels,  died 
lately  at  the  age  of  71. 

The  Wakefield  Concert  Company  has 
engaged  Miss  Jenny  Corea,  the  soprano, 
for  the  coming  season. 

The  11-year-old  pianist  Sylvester  Bel- 
monte of  Hamburg  played  with  great 
success  at  Kreuznach. 

The  Music  School  at  Wiiuzburg,  1895- 
’96,  had  760  pupils,  4S1  of  them  attending 
lessons  of  certain  teachers. 

Albert  Eibenschiitz,  the  pianist  of 
Cologne,  will  be  the  first  piano  teacher 
at  Stern’s  Conservatory,  Berlin. 

Berlioz’s  "Benvenuto  Cellini”  and 
Schilling's  "Ingwelde”  will  be  produced 
soon  at  the  Berlin  Opera  House. 

Heinrich  Kiefer,  ’cellist,  has  been  en- 
gaged by  Hans  Richter  for  his  orches- 
tral concerts  in  England  and  Scotland. 

Claude  Terrasse,  a pupil  of  Gigout, 
will  succeed  the  late  lamented  Salome, 
as  choir  organist  at  the  Trlnlte,  Paris. 

Auguste  Van  Biene,  the  celebrated 
play-actor-’cellist,  will  visit  this  coun- 
try under  the  management  of  Mr.  T. 
H.  French. 

Ellen  Gulbranson,  who  won  praise  as 
Brtinnhilde  at  Bayreuth  this  season, 
will  sing  in  opera  and  concert  in  Ger- 
many this  fall. 

Miss  Gulraudon,  who  took  the  first 
prize  of  opera  at  the  Paris  Conserva- 
tory, this  year,  has  been  engaged  at 
the  Opera  Comique. 

Mrs.  Camille  Selden,  a friend  of  Heine, 
and  the  author  of  a musical  novel, 
“Daniel  Vlady,”  as  well  as  an  essay  on 
Mendelssohn,  is  dead. 


ed  by  Miss  Mary  Johnson,  reader 
song  recitals  at  the  Hotel  Tudor 
liant,  Aug.  31,  and  Sept.  3. 

Mr.  F.  II.  Cowell  says  the  difference 
between  a good  and  a bad  conductor 
is  that  on o has  the  score  In  his  head 
and  t lie  other  has  his  head  in  tin  score. 

The  rue  de  la  Cathedrals  at  Metz  is 
now  known  as  the  rue  Ambroisp 

Thomas,  and  ills  name  appears  on  tab- 
lets In  French  and  German. 

Robert  Reimann  of  Sordershausen  died 
Aug.  6 at  the  age  of  73.  His  opera 
"Bianca  Siffredi”  was  produced  in  1881 
at  Sondershausen.  He  was  the  father 
of  Hugo  Riemann. 

The  Signale  says  that  a Serenade  for 
harp  by  Alfred  Kastner,  op.  3,  will, 
when  it  is  well  played,  produce  a friend- 
ly, harp-liko  effect.  In  other  words,  it 
will  not  sound  like  a tune  from  bassoon 
or  an  ocarina. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Philp,  tenor,  who  has  been 
singing  in  “The  Geisha”  at  Daly's, 
London,  has  been  engaged  by  the  Bos- 
tonians. He  was  a member  last  year 
of  the  company  which  produced  "His 
Excellency”  here. 

L Mr.  Max  Hirschfeld  will  return  to  his 
position  of  musical  director  of  the  Cas- 
tile Square  Opera  Company  with  the 
good  wishos  of  the  public  that  enjoyed 
so  much  of  lxis  work  last  season.  He 
will  be  given  ample  opportunities  to 
confirm  the  good  impression. 

Joseph  Risse  has  written  a book  about 
Schubert's  song,  the  first  part  of  which, 
“Mullerlieder,”  has  been  published  by 
Bartholorpaus,  Erfurt.  Pie  tries  to  ex- 
plain in  words  what  Schubert  meant  in 
music— a futile  task.  The  book  Is  said 
to  be  gushing  and  Inaccurate. 

The  first  concert  of  the  seventh  sea- 
son of  the  Orchestral  Society,  Welling- 
ton, New  Zealand,  was  given  July  7. 
The  program  included  Schubert's  Un- 
finished Symphony,  the  overture  to 
“Verkauften  Braut,”  ballet  music  by 
Lassen,  the  Sylvla-suite  of  Delibes,  etc. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  “the 
National  Campaigner.”  a collection  of 
marching  songs  for  Republican  clubs, 
published  by  Dudley  T.  Limerick  & Co., 
Philadelphia.  The  pamphlet  also  in- 
cludes the  electoral  vote,  the  platform 
of  the  Republican  Party,  and  pithy 
prose  paragraphs  in  favor  of  honest 
money. 

Mr.  Rudolph  Aronson  has  arranged 
surely  for  the  appearance  in  this  coun- 
try of  Teresa  Carreno  after  an  absence 
of  seven  years.  She  is  now  regarded 
in  Europe  as  one  of  the  leading  pianists 
of  the  world.  She  will  make  her  re- 
entree in  this  country  at  a Philhar- 
monic concert,  New  York,  Jan.  8. 

Operas  that  will  probably  be  pro- 
duced at  the  Monnaie,  next  season,  are 
Vincent  d'lndy’s  “Fervaal;”  three 
works  of  Saint-Saens— “La  Princesse 
Jaune,”  “PhrynA”  and  the  ballet  called 
provisionally  “Les  Filles  d’ Arles;” 
“Don  Cfsar  de  Bazan,”  Massenet;  “La 
Servante  d’Auberge,"  Jan  Blockt;  “La 
Fiane6e  d’Abydos,”  Paul  Lebrun,  and 
a great  lyric  drama  by  Jean  Van  den 
Ende. 

Jacques  Rosenhain’s  2d  symphony,  F 
major,  op.  . 43,  has  been  reviewed  by 
Georg  Riemensehneider.  who  begins  in 
these  words:  “Why  this  symphony— 

and  many  another  one — was  composed 
I know  not;  for  nearly  everything  in 
it  was  found  out  long  ago,  much  was 


expressed  in  better  fashion,  and  much 
was  at  least  as  well  expressed.”  The 
reviewer  softens  at  the  end  by  saying, 
"As  a whole  this  symphony  does  not 
make  an  unfavorable  impression,  be- 
cause it  is  modest  and  unpretentious, 
and  does  not  try  fo  seem  big-ger  than  it 
is.” 

A new  instrument  was  introduced  in 
the  Dresden  orchestra  at  a late  per- 
formance of  “Rienzi”  to  replace  the 
trumpet  in  the  overture.  The  inventor, 
C.  W.  Moritz  of  Berlin,  calls  it  the 
“war  horn.”  It  is  a perforated  horn 
of  an  African  antelope,  125  centimetres 
long.  Its  embouchure  is  metal,,  and  is 
exactly  like  that  of  a trumpet.  Its 
natural  scale  gives  five  notes  in  C 
major:  ut,  sol,  ut,  mi,  sol.  The  tones 
are  far  more  beautiful  and  penetrating 
than  those  of  the  metal  horn.  William 
II.  is  interested  and  wishes  the  instru- 
ment tried  in  the  army.  The  sound  re- 
calls t-he  sound  of  the  ram's  horn 
used  by  the  Hebrews  in  the  synagogue 
to  sound  on  their  festival  of  the  new 
year,  the  liturgical  fanfares  which  are 
at  least  4000  years  old.  “The  sound  of 
the  shofar  recalls  somewhat  the  bas- 
soon, and  appears  to  us  not  very  har- 
monious. 

Mr.  Eugene  Gruenberg  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  has  severed  his 
connection  with  that  organization, 
after  a service  of  seven  years,  in  order 
to  accept  an  offer  from  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory  of  Music,  which  will 
afford  greater  scope  for  his  abilities 
and  inclinations.  Mr.  Gruenberg  suc- 
ceeded the  late  Julius  Eichberg  as  lead- 
er of  the  violin  department  at  the  Bos- 
ton Conservatory  of  Music,  which  posi- 
tion he  bold  for  three  years.  He  was 
then  engaged  by  the  management  of 
the  New  England  Conservatory,  but 
the  demands  of  the  orchestra  upon  his 
time  confined  his  teachings  to  a lim- 
ited number  of  lessons.  He  will,  now  be 
able  in  future  to  devote  his  entire  time 
to  the  interests  of  the  New  England 
Conservatory.  A new  work  by  Mr. 
Gruenberg  on  the  theory  and  practice 
of  violin  playing  is  rapidly  nearing 
completion,  and  will  be  published  some 
time  in  the  fall. 

Alfred  Steltzner  cf  Dresden  has  con- 
structed two  new  stringed  instruments 
which  shall  serve  between  the  viola 
and  the  'cello.  The  one  more  like  the 
viola  is  called  the  violotte;  the  other 
is  the  cellone.  The  inventor  offers  two 
prizes— $125  each— for  the  best  quartet 
for  violin,  viola,  violotte  and  ’cello,  and 
the  best  sextet  for  two  violins,  viola, 
violotte.  ’cello  and  cellone.  This  leads 


the  MCneslrel  (Paris)  to  ask  iiow  com-  I 
posers  can  use  effectively  the  new  In- 
struments, which  are  as  yet  unknown, 
and  if  there  Is  really  any  benefit  to  bo 
gained  by  the  introduction  of  the  said 
Instruments  in  the  orchestra.  As  stu- 
dents know,  there  was  formerly  an  in—  | 
strument  standing  between  the  viola 
and  the  ’cello,  and  it  was  named  the 
baryton.  Specimens  are  to  be  seen  in 
museums.  In  the  18th  century  there 
vwis  a viola  dl  bordono  or  viola  di  fa-  j 
gotto,  also  called  a baryton;  a kind  of  j 
Dans  viol  of  small  size,  strung  with  six 
or  seven  strings  of  catgut  with  a se- 
ries of  sympathetic  strings  of  metal. 
Two  musicians  in  the  service  of  Prince 
Esterhizy,  Anion  Lldl  and  Karl  | 
Krantz,  were  skillful  players  of  the  j 

baryton,  and  Haydn  wrote  at  last  63 
pieces  for  it.  Krantz  himself  composed 
and  published  12  concertos  for  it. 

A FORGOTTEN  NOVELIST. 

The  reprinting  of  throe  of  Herman 
j Mel villo’s  novels  brings  forcibly  to  | 
| mind  the  fact  that  many  of  his  books 
j are  hopelessly  in  limbo.  “Moby  I 
I Dick,”  although  it  appears  in  a new 
j dross,  is  as  out  of  fashion  as  whal- 
j iug,  with  which  it  Is  concerned.  A 
| strange,  grotesque,  incredible,  on-  j 
trancing  book!  Admirable  are  the 
opening  chapters,  where  Isbmael 
j meets  the  liarpoonev  at  New  Bed-  i 
j ford,  the  description  of  the  Great 
Squid,  the  scene  of  Ahab’s  oath,  the 
solemn  horror  of  the  Town-Ho's 
| story,  the  digression  on  the  terror  in- 
I spired  by  the  color  white,  and  Die 
j mad,  fatal  pursuit  of  the  monster 
j Moby  Dick.  To  us  it  is  one  of  the 
] strongest  of  American  books;  it  is 
| strong  in  its  very  weaknesses.  But 
j who  cares  today  for  crazed  Ahab,  or 
Starbuck,  or  Islniiael? 

Melville's  reputation  was  made  by 
“Typee,”  a book  to  bo  read  in  swel- 
tering weather  in  a stuffy  city  room, 
for  the  story  of  the  runaways  will 
cool  and  delight,  while  the  envy  of 
loose,  immaterial  dress  and  associa- 
tion with  the  unconventional  beau- 
ties of  South  Sea  Islands  will  be 
balanced  by  relief  from  the  peril  of 
sarcophagy.  Then  there  is  “Oiuoo,” 
the  book  that  made  the  missionaries 
so  angry  and  brought  down  re- 
proaches and  slanders  upon  the  i 
author’s  head.  “Redburn”  we  have  ! 
forgotten.  Stay!  Is  it  not  in  “Red- 
burn”  that  a sailor  lad  in  London 
notices  that  the  English  aristocrats 
have  coronets  imbedded  in  the  heels 
of  their  boots?  "Mardi”  is  a fan- 
tastic dream  in  two  volumes.  There 
is  a dasli  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne; 
there  are  pages  in  imitation  of 
"Rabelais;”  there  are  sentences  that 
read  as  though  they  were  inspired 
by  opium.  Was  there  intended  sa- 
tire? Who  knows?  ’Tis  a baffling 
book,  this  “Mardi,”  but  it  inspires 
day-dreaming  anti  takes  one  from 
the  thought  of  business,  care,  and  I 
harassing  domesticity.  ’White  j 
Jacket”  should  be  dear  to  all  chat 
love  tbe  sea.  It  is  in  some  respects 
the  sanest  of  Melville’s  books;  for  | 
this  reason,  it  is  not  the  favorite  of 
the  true  lover  of  Melville.  “Israel 
rotter”  first  appeared  in  Putnam’s 
Magazine.  It  is  founded  on  a chap- 
book  that  tells  the  pitiable  adven- 
tures of  a soldier  at  Bunker’s  Hill, 
who  passed  years  of  prison  life  in 
England  and  came  home  to  wretched 
poverty  and  death.  The  scenes  be- 
tween Israel  and  Benjamin  Franklin 
are  drawn  cunningly;  George  III., 
Ethan  Allen,  Horne  Tooke,  .Toim 
Paul  Jones  play  admirably  their 
parts,  and  the  description  of  file 
sea  light  between  tbe  Serapis  aud 
the  Bon  Homme  Richard  is  only 
rivaled  by  tbe  account  of  the  same 
glorious  struggle  in  “Leaves  of 


Grass”— and  this  x is  the  highest 
'praise.  Nor  should  we  overlook  the 
Piazza  Tales,  among  which  “The 
Bell  Tower,”  written  in  Hawthorne's 
vein,  and  “The  Lightning-Rod  Man” 
stand  out  in  bold  relief. 

There  are  other  books  by  Melville 
that  have  wished  deservedly.  Did 
I you  ever  read  “Pierre,  or  the  Ambi- 
guities?” If  you  have  not,  do  not  sock 
it  in  the  second-hand  shop.  ’Tis  a 
dull,  pretentious  thing,  full  of  fine 
writing,  aud  eccentric  philosophiz- 
ing. We  never  understood  the  plot. 
Did  Pierre  marry  his  sister  before 
lie  was  jailed?  Or  was  the  sister 
jailed?  We  have  forgotten.  Or  will 
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nD,.  one  tell  us  what  “Tlie  Confidence 
Man"  is  all  about?  He  wove  a Hor- 
ace Greeley  hat  if  we  are  not  mis- 
taken, and  he  was  on  a Mississippi 
steamboat,  where  one  passenger  in- 
sisted on  reading  Tacitus  and  an- 
other tried  to  prevent  him.  The 
steamboat  was  like  unto  the  sheet 
seen  by  Peter,  which  bore  all  things 
common  and  unclean  besides  other 
things.  Then  Melville  wrote  volumes 
of  poems;  some  of  them  were  pub- 
lished not  many  years  ago,  when  be 
was  a clerk  in  the  New  York  Cus- 
tom House. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  a new.  com- 
! plete  edition  of  Melville’s  works 
] would  be  of  advantage  to  the  world 
or  his  fame.  Yet  at  his  best  he  was 
■ a singularly  original  and  powerful 
writer.  Time  seems  to  have  decided 
against  his  claims,  as  it  has  against 
Sylvester  Judd,  who  brought  for- 
ward his  “Margaret”  in  evidence. 
But  is  the  judgment  of  Time  always 
j infallible?  It  seems  to  us  that  ocea- 
i sionally  His  Lordship  is  a Philistine. 


BAYREUTH. 


What  was  the  impression  made  by 
the  performances  at  Bayreuth  tins 
year  upon  visitors  of  trained  ears 
and  sane  judgment,  men  who  are 
very  friendly  toward  Wagner,  but 
whose  sense  of  humor  prevents  them 
from  bowing  to  fetish?  The  corre- 
spondent of  the  Pall  Mull  Gazette 
and  the  correspondent  of  the  Allge- 
mine  Mtisik-Zeitung,  the  former  a 
most  discriminating  critic,' the  latter 
a valiant  champion  of  Wagner  when 
it  was  not  the  fashion  to  belong  to 
; a Wagner  Society,  come  by  different 
i methods  to  pretty  much  the  same 
| conclusion. 

First  of  all,  there  was  the  “inten- 
' tion.”  the  “spirit.”  To  quote  from  i 
| the  Pall  Mall  Gazette:  “There  can  J 

j be  no  doubt  that,  so  far  as  iu  them 
lay.  the  organizers  of  this  year's 
j production  did  all  their  best  to  in- 
sure success  and  to  command  vic- 
! tory.  There  was  no  scamping  their 
work,  so  far  as  the  principals  were 
concerned.  I notice  that  in  many 
quarters  there  is  a persistent  stress 
laid  upon  the  •love.'  the  ‘conscien- 
tiousness,’ the  ‘attention  to  detail’ 
which  has  marked  the  passage  of 
the  various  cycles,  and  it  is  true 
that, these  qualities  were  quite  no- 
ticeable, and  that  they  necessarily 
chum  universal  respect.  But  surely 
it  is  a very  obvious  matter  that  these 
qualities  at  the  same  time  are  not 
enough  to  insure  complete  success 
according  to  the  measure  of  the  task 
set  before  the  enterprising  sharers 
of  the  adventure.  A charade  ar- 
ranged by  children  may  be  most  j 
conscientiously  carried  through  to  a j 
pleasant  issue,  but  that  is  not  to  ; 
say  the  result  will  he  anything  but  j 
childlike.  After  all.  it  is  the  old  j 
commonplace  that  intention  is  not  j 
sufficient  for  art.” 

The  dressing  of  the  four  dramas 
was  a severe  disappointment,  and 
yet  the  cry  iias  been,  “To  see  and 
bear  Wagner’s  works  you  must  go 
to  Bayreuth.”  No  one  concerned 
with  the  setting  had  any  idea  of 
color  and  drapery.  Froh  wore  a 
Roman  tunic  of  “a  curious,  sickly, 
aniline  green  that  has  no  rival  in  its 
own  range  of  shades  for  painfully 
bilious  effects.”  Freia  was  in  a 
blouse  with  a skirt  of  pale  pmk 
stamped  with  flowers  that  bloomed 
in  a nightmare  garden.  The  giants 
gave  an  imitation  of  the  Antwerp 
bears,  polar  and  brown.  A panto-  | 
mime  man,  as  a learned  Wagnerian 
confessed  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
would  have  done  wonders  for  the 
Bayreuth  stage  this  year.  To  be 
sure  a Leipsic  critic  argues  that  it 
makes  little  difference  what  Wotan 
wears,  for  the  god  is  of  no  particu- 
lar period.  And  yet  it  would  hardly 
do  were  Wotan  to  hold  an  umbrella 
instead  of  a spear,  or  if  Siegfried 
should  appear  in  a bicycle  suit  at 
Hagen’s  Wayside  House. 


The  stage  management,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  many,  was  ama- 
teurish. “The  amateur,  seeking  for 
enormous  effect,  limits  his  audience 
by  bis  own  extreme  accomplish- 
ment.” The  purpose  of  Bayreuth 
iu  regard  to  stage  management 
seemed  cramped.  The  final  tableau 
was  “a  poor  transparency,  showing 
:iii  an  amateurish  picture  the  distress 
of  the  earth’s  rulers,”  and  only  one- 
third  the  stage  was  used  iu  this 
scene. 

The  chorus  in  “Gcetterdaemmer- 
ung”  is  said  to  have  been  distinctly 
poor,  and  many  of  the  critics  shy  at 
the  soloists  in  bulk,  while  they  praise 
with  restrictions  Lili  Lehmann,  of 
“stately  but  automatic”  movement. 
One  says  “It  is  true  that  Bayreuth 
lias  never  been  famous  for  its  siug- 
I ing,  and  I have  for  this  purpose  pur- 
I posely  refrained  from  overdone  abuse 
| of  its  average  vocal  artist.  We  are 
! agreed  that  Germany  docs  not  fos- 
j ter  this  art;  there  we  may  permit  the  j 
matter  to  rest.”  Tlic  orchestra  it  hen 
it  was  conducted  by  Richter  or 
Mott  was  excellent,  although 
Frenchmen  complained,  no  doubt 
justly,  of  the  quality  of  the  wood- 
wind. When  little  Siegfried  Wagner 
conducted,  the  results  were  far  from 
satisfactory. 

Tire  trouble  at  Bayreuth  seems  to 
be  that  the  temple  of  art  is  becom- 
ing the  shop  of  Cosirna  and  Sieg- 
fried. Bayreuth  is  a family  con- 
cern. No  wonder  the  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette correspondent  exclaims,  "If 
Bayreuth  is  to  preserve  its  immense 
and  catholic  reputation  it  must  cease 
from  littleness  and  enter  upon  the 
world’s  competition  according  to  the 
world’s  own  terms.”  Jt  is  a melan- 
choly spectacle:  Cosirna,  fussy,  chat-  j 
terras'  about  traditions,  inclined 
toward  parsimony,  courting  flattery 
■ and  rewarding  mediocrity  iu  return, 
j And  there  is  young  Siegfried  issu- 
ing orders  with  all  his  father's  arro- 
gance and  without  a trace  of  his 
genius.  The  true  friends  of  Bay- 
reuth would  do  well  to  obtain  a per- 
petual injunction  against  the  widow 
and  the  son. 
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„ul  Mr.  Carman,  are  there  no  Ameri- 
can artists  whom  you  respect,  or  who 
have  attained  distinction  in  France  or 
England?  Whistler?  Sargent?  Alex- 
ander Harrison?  The  painter  of  The 
Spanish  Quatuor”?  And  others  whom 
crude  Europeans  have  praised?  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  a musician  named  Mac- 
Dowell?  In  Germany,  Russia,  France 
they  know  him. 

And  would  it  not  be  well  for  you,  Mr. 
Carman,  to  stop  this  talk  about  the  | 
uneasy  young  gentlemen  in  the  purlieus 
of  journalism”?  It’s  a pretty,  mouth- 
filling  sentence,  but  do  you  really  mean 
anything  by  it?  Not  long  ago  you  con- 
tributed poems  to  Town  Topics.  The 
poems  were  hotter  than  the  furnace 
prepared  for  the  three  Hebrews,  and  no 
one  disputes  the  ability  with  which  the  ( 
said  weekly  is  edited.  Were  you  “easy 
or  “uneasy”?  In  either  case  why  should  j 
iyou  shy  bricks  at  your  brethren  in 

bondage?  

i (j  k.  writes  to  the  Journal  as  fol- 
lows-  “I  visited  our  new  State  House  j 
a few  days  ago.  In  the  new  and 
beautiful  Representatives’  Hall  beneath 
the  dome  are  the  names  of  many  dis- 
tinguished sons  of  the  old  Bay  State,  j 
Among  them  is  ‘Endecott.  There  J 
may  be  some  ancient  authority  for  this  j 
spelling,  but  I can  find  none  in  such 
hooks  of  reference  as  I have  at  hand,  j 
I am  inclined  to  think  it  is  another 
blunder  of  our  friend  ye  fresco  artist. 
Is  Boston,  with  her  Public  Library  mix- 
up,  and  Massachusetts,  with  this 
blunder  (if  it  is  one),  to  go  down  into 
history  with  a reputation  for  inex- 
cusable and  provoking  carelessness?” 

It  was  on  the  7th  of  September,  1892, 
that  Mr.  de  Goncourt  remarked,  “Oh, 
the  summer!  No  hooks  published,  no 
critical  articles,  and  if  any  one  by 
accident  writes  about  you,  he  shows 
no  passion,  no  animosity."  Like  the 
lawyer  in  the  play,  de  Goncourt  wanted 
somebody  to  kick  him. 

“E.  A.  D.”  in  the  New  York  Times 
thus  punctures  the  skin  of  Mr.  W.  D. 
Howells  under  the  fifth  rib:  “The  old 

series  of  Harrigan  plays  had  their  doy, 
and  a long  sunshiny,  profitable  day  it 
was.  Along  in  its  third  quarter,  about 
five  bells,  so  to  speak,  some  of  our 
literary  philosophers  who  regard  the 
theatre  from  afar,  with  aversion  tem- 
pered by  curiosity,  and  rarely  cross  its 
portals,  ‘discovered’  Mr.  Harrigan.  He 
was  then  at  the  zenith  of  his  popularity 
and  had  been  cheering  his  tens  of  thou- 
sands for  years.  Yet  the  honor  of  being 
■discovered’  by  the  elite  was  duly  ap- 
preciated by  him,  for  he  is  a practical 
man  who  knows  the  value  of  advertis- 
ing and  the  actor’s  incessant  need  of 
it.” 


The  Asse  stood  pensUtive,  with  his  head 
hanging  downewards,  shaking  now  and  then 
his  eares,  thinking  that  the  storme  of  stones 
was  not  yet  past,  but  that  they  still  buzzed 
by  his  head. 


Perhaps  you  thought  that  the  weather 
yesterday  inspired  tetric  and  lumpish 
thoughts,  but  even  the  telegraph  poles 
rejoiced  in  the  rain,  mistook  September 
for  April,  and  thought  seriously  of  put- 
ting out  shoots. 

There  are  times  when  Nature  looks 
sadly  in  need  of  a bath.  The  trees  call 
for  hot  water,  soap,  pumice  stone, 
coarse  brushes  and  crash  towels.  Even 
the  punctiliously  neat  white  birch  far  in 
the  wood  seems  grimy  and  uncomfort- 
able. Only  the  self-satisfied,  arrogant 
poplar  holds  up  long-fingered  hands 
complacently. 

Adolphus  writes  on  perfumed  pa- 
per: “If  the  ladies  of  all  the  candidates 
were  running  for  office,  I am  sure  I 
should  vote  for  Mrs.  Buckner.”  She  is, 
indeed,  Adolphus,  a charming  woman. 
But  why  do  you  speak  of  the  wives  of 
the  candidates  as  “ladles”?  No  doubt 
they  are  ladies,  but,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, they  are  first  of  all  wives. 
“John  Jones  and  lady”  are  now  looked 
on  with  suspicion  by  students  busied 
in  sociological  classifications. 

So  Jesse  Grant  is  a Populist.  A dead 
father  is  not  always  responsible  for 
the  whims  and  caprices  of  a living  son. 
The  Egyptians,  by  the  way,  'a  truly 
remarkable  people,  from  a pious  regard 
to  those  that  gave  them  birth,  paid 
some  kind  of  inferior  worship  to  their 
father  and  mother  when  dead;  and,  it 
we  are  not  mistaken,  the  Chinese  are 
similarly  sentimental. 

We  regret  to  learn  that  the  oyster 
cocktail  is  in  season.  It  is  the  rulq  of 
a delicious  sea  fruit  as  well  as  a hide- 
ous mockery  of  one  of  America  s most 
| famous  institutions. 

■ The  Philistine  publishes  an  adverttse- 
men  of  “Successward,”  by  Mr.  E.  W. 
lBok.  At  last!  At  last!  The  treaty  has  , 
been  signed.  There  is  peace  at  East  ' 

| Aurora.  

j Mr.  Bliss  Carman  then  lifted  up  his 
I voice  and  said. "Literature  is  the  only 
| art  in  which  this  country  has  attained 
distinction  up  to  the  present  time. 
There  is  Carman;  yes,  there’s  Hovey. 
Let’s  see — is  there  anybody  else?  Oh, 
yes:  Poe,  Emerson  and  Walt  Whitman. 


, A magazine  advertised  lately  con- 
tributions by  Mr.  Aldrich,  Lafcadio 
Hearne,  Mrs.  Catherwood,  President 
Gilman!  Paul  Shorey  and  Kate  Chopin. 
This  led  the  Chap-Book  to  remark, 
"Note  the  variety  in  nomenclature.  It 
is  commonly  supposed  that  where  you 
habitually  write  Mr.  before  a writers 
name  it  implies  that  he  is  living,  and 
that  after  his  death  you  will  drop  the  j 
title.  Metaphorically  speaking,  I sup-  I 
pose  Lafcadio  Hearne  and  Kate  Chopin 
are  no  more  dead  than  Thomas  Bailey 
Aldrich  and  Mary  Hartwell  Cather- 
wood. They  are  less  distinguished,  and 
that  is  what  the  Atlantic  means  to  im- 
ply. The  method  is  imperfect;  a more 
finely  graded  scale  is  possible,  some- 
1 thing  like  this:  Mr.  AldHjte  Mr.  T.  B. 
Aldrich,  Mr.  Thomas  Draey  Aldrich, 
T.  B.  Aldrich,  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich. 
Here  are  five  grades  of  distinction. 
Yes,  and  there  is  Tom  Aldrich,  making 
six. 


gansett  Pie,  ; This  is  good  news  to  the  j 
lover  of  mankind,  for  when  Mr.  Saltus  ! 
was  at  Yale  for  a few  months  he  was 
addicted  passionately  to  cigarettes. 

The  transactions  of  the  Bale  < on 
cress  on  Alcoholism  show  that  the 
French  are  notv  the  most  drunken  na- 
tion in  Western  Europe.  In  ordei  to 
establish  comparisons  between  wme- 
drinking  and  beer-drinking  countries, 
Professor  Denis  assumes  that  beer  con- 
tains on  an  average  three  per  cent  of 
alcohol,  wine  ten  per  cent.,  and  cider  | 
nine  per  cent.  He  adds  up  the  consump-  , 
tion  of  absolute  alcohol  under  the  head-  ( 
jngs  of  Wine,  beer,  cider,  brandy  and  - 
other  spirituous  liquors  for  every  coun- 
trv,  and  divides  by  the  population. 
France  comes  at  the  top  of  the  list  | 
with  13  quarts  of  pure  alcohol  per  head  i 
per  annum.  This  is  equivalent  to  nearly 
40  quarts  of  brandy."  Switzerland  is 
second  With  10  quarts,  follow ed  by  Bel- 
gium  and  Italy.  Germany,  with  Eng-  | 
land  close  behind  her,  comes  next  with  : 
about  9 quarts,  due  chiefly  to  ljeeiv  , 
Sweden  and  Norway  come  far  behind 
with  4 and  3 quarts,  and  Canada  boasts 
of  less  than  2 quarts.  Drink  is  increas- 
ing in  France  and  Belgium,  it  is  sta- 
tionary in  Switzerland  and  Italy,  and 
in  Scandinavia,  Canada.  Germany,  and 
Great  Britain  it  is  decreasing.  Prosit. 

This  reminds  us  that  the  Turks,  who 
I are  mentioned  occasionally  in  the  newt- 
papers,  have  a singular  manner  of  regu- 
I lating  drunkenness.  If  a Turk  over-  j 
I taken  with  wine,  falls  down  in  the  j 
street  and  is  arrested  by  the  guard,  he  , 
is  sentenced  to  the  bastinado;  this  pun- 
ishment  is  repeated  as  far  as  the  third 
offence,  after  which  he  is  regarded  as  j 
incorrigible  and  called  “Imperial  drunk- 
ard” or  “ privileged  drunkard.’  If  he  is 
then  arrested,  he  has  only  to  name  him- 
self, mention  his  lodging,  say  he  is  a 
“privileged  drunkard”:  he  is  released 
and  sent  to  sleep  upon  the  hot  ashes  ot  [ 
the  baths.  Thus  does  Pouqueville  in- 
struct us.  But  suppose  that  the  privi- 
leged drunkard  is  suffering  from  a still  ; 
or  a numb  and  cannot  give  his  name, 
address  or  station?  What  then.  Of, 
what  avail  his  honorary  title? 

Mrs  Black,  the  wife  of  the  Republi- 
can candidate  for  the  Governorship  of 
New  York,  “always  believes  in  the  end 
just  as  her  husband  believes.”  In  other 
words  she  would  believe  that  her  name 
is  White,  if  he  should  encourage  her. 

You  remember  the  song  of  the  girl 
who  complained  because  her  papa  de- 
clined to  buy  her  a how-wow.  She  was  i 
an  English  girl,  and  papa  was  not  to  j 
he  blamed;  for  in  London  dogs  are  ex- 
pected to  he  well  dressed.  Here's  a 
.log’s  tailor’s  hill  that  a London  ex- 
change says  was  duly  presented,  paid 
and  receipted.  The  collar  cost  half  a| 
sovereign,  the  leg  ring  6s.  8d.,  six  shirts 
at  8s.  4d.,  six  handkerchiefs  at  lOd. 

There  were  boots  (one  double  pair  in 
kid),  dressing  costume,  seaside  cos- 
tume,  visiting  costume,  traveling  suit,  j 
a “functional  get  up,”  and  a fur  red 
* winter  overcoat.  The  bill  amounted  to 
a sum  equivalent  to  S66.  Papa  was  pru-  j 
dent.  __ 
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And  to  say  that  I exist!  That  I have  an 
individual  life!  Eternity  before  my  birth, 
eternity  after  my  birth.  And  to  thus  pass 
my  days  in  lulling  time.  And  old  age  that 
comes,  the  hideous  old  age  revered  and- ven- 
erated by  young  girls,  hypocrites  and  i’oung 

-Iris  of  routine. 1 cannot  thus  paw  the 

ground,  anonymous!  And  to  leave  behind 
me  •■Memoirs"  would  not  make  up  for  every- 
thing. O Hamlet!  Hamlet! 

And  as  it  was  Labor  Day,  they 

worked.  

The  secret  of  Earl  Li’s  strength  as  an 
interviewer  is  bird’s  nest  soup  The 
steward  of  the  Press  Club  should  pro- 

cure  the  recipe. __ 

Miss  Elizabeth  Blsiand  (if  she  is  Mrs. 
we  beg  her  pardon,  congratulate,  or  con- 
dole) is  the  author  of  a pleasing  poem 
entitled  “The  Pious  Spaniard.' 

Life  is  not  long  enough  for  me 
To  hate  mine  enemy  perfectly: 

But  God  is  of  infinite  mercy,  and  He 
To  time  hath  added  Eternity.  » 

“During  the  performance  of  an  act 
of  'The  Flying  Dutchman.’  Emperor 
William  was  in  frequent  and  ” 

conversation  with  Count  HatzfeldC 
This  proves  that  the  Emperor  is  indeed 
a patron,  and  not  merely  a superficial, 
perfunctory  amateur  ex-officio. 

Mr.  Edgar  Saltus  threw  “a  ”ght^ 
Cigar”  in  the  face  of  Dr.  Lees  at  Narra 


F.  E.  C.  writes:  “I  was  much  inter- 

ested in  the  remedy  you  gave  for  bald- 
ness, and  I am  trying  it  with  considera- 
ble success.  Do  you  know  of  any  really 
g-ood  tonic?  Quinine  and  steel  filings 
make  my  head  ache.”  We  recommend 
heartily  Dr.  Adrian  Gilbert’s  TVater  of 
Life.  It  is  thus  compounded:  Twenty- 

nine  plants  beside  hartshorn,  figs,  rai-  ; 
sins,  gilly  flowers,  cowslips,  marigolds, 
blue  violets,  red  rosebuds,  ambergris,  | 
bezoar  stone,  sugar,  anisseed,  liquorice,  j 
a fleshy  running  capon,  the  loins  and  j 
legs  of  an  old  coney,  the  red  flesh  of  the  | 
sinews  of  a leg  of  mutton,  four  young  j 
chickens,  12  larks,  the  yolks  of  12  eggs,  j 
a loaf  of  white  bread,  all  to  he  distilled  j 
in  white  wine.  If  you  cannot  obtain 
this  invigorating  mixture — it  comes  in  | 
quart  bottles— at  Cascadeville.  let  us  j 
know. 

In  “The  Hutchinson  Family,”  which 
has  just  been  published,  Mr.  John  W. 
Hutchinson  tells  this  story  of  the  Rev. 
Humphrey  Moore,  years  ago  minister 
at  Milford.  N.  H.  "On  one  occasion  he 
was  asked  to  officiate  at  a Masonic 
celebration  where  a prayer  was  con- 1 
sidered  germane  to  the  proceedings.  All ! 
liis  denomination  were  opposed  to  the 
mystic  order,  and  at  first  he  hesitated, 
hut  finally  compiled,  and  at  the  ap- 
pointed time  and  place  made  his  ap- 
pearance, and  offered  the  following 
prayer:  ‘O  Lord,  we  pray  for  we  know 
not  what;  if  it  is  good,  bless  it;  if  It  is 
bad.  cuss  it.  World  without  end. 
wVmen.’  ” 


r.  Hale  Writes  of  Opera 
for  the  Journal. 


Talks  of  the  Latest 
“ Erminie  ” Production. 


*ther  Notes  of  the  Present 
Theatrical  Week. 


he  Castle  Square  Theatre  opened 
t night  for  the  season  of  ’96-’97  with 
erformance  of  "Erminle.”  The  cast 
as  follows: 

quis  Ponvert W.  H.  Clarke 

alter  do  Brabazon Stanley  Felsh 

•ene Edgar  Temple 

t.  Delanney Bertha  Lehman 

,.0n Charles  Scribner  ; 

fols..  Lindsay  Morrison 

.vannes J.  F ■ Murray 

Ideaux Oscar  Giratd 

meet  d'e  Brlssac Charles  M.  Holly 

minle Laura  Millard 

UisP Laura  Rudisell 

lneess  de  Granponesru Rose  Leighton 

Clara  Lane 

There  are  those  who  point  derisive 
limbs  at  Jakabowski's  operetta, 
hleh  has  enriched  managers  and  com- 
ians  and  was  sold  by  the  composer 
paltry  sum,  and  yet  it  Is  a 
iretty  thing,  with  tuneful,  unpreten- 
Jious  music,  and  with  a capital  story. 

8 In  this  country  the  operetta  is  asso- 
ciated inseparably  with  the  name  of 
Francis  Wilson,  who,  as  Cadeaux,  gave 
fine  of  his  most  effective  imitations  of 
a frightened  man,  and  thereby  won  the 
uproarious  applause  of  the  crowd  and 
the  solemn  approval  of  eminent  Shake- 
sperian  critics.  To  many  theatre  goers 
Cadeaux  is  the  central  figure  around 
•Arhich  the  show  revolves;  and  accord- 
ing to  the  performance  of  this  low- 
comedy  part  the  evening  is  voted  a 
tumultous  success  or  a dreary  episode 
jn  a mis-spent  life. 

And  yet  the  hero  of  the  piece  should 
Ravannes.  our  old  friend  Robert 
.acaire.  Last  night  the  part  was 
layed  by  Mr.  Murray,  for  the  first 
iitne,  as  I am  informed.  Mr.  Murray  is 
i singing  comedian  for  whom  I have 
espect  and  esteem.  He  carries  himself 
ell,  he  is  often  picturesque,  he  is 
r;ways  sympathetic.  His  voice  is  agree- 
ible,  and  in  singing  as  in  action  he 
[bfeathes  sincerity.  Furthermore,  he  is 
Jinan  of  intelligence  and  a reasonable 
s well  as  a reasoning  mortal.  I do  not 
esitate  therefore  to  call  his  attention 
the  fact  that  he  has  mistaken  tne 
haracter  of  Ravannes. 

Ravannes  was  a thief,  it  is  true;  hut 
y thieving  did  he  revenge  himself  on 
he  world.  His  crimes  were  deliberate, 
Inalicious,  cynical.  He  had  sat  at  good 
nen's  feasts  and  he  knew  the  usages 
f men  of  breeding.  He  was  the  in- 
tarnation of  misdirected  energy.  He 
nvied  the  rich  until  he  was  forced  to 
Iunder  them.  He  feared  neither  man 
or  God.  A melodramatic  hero  of 
yronic  flavor,  who  might  have  railed 
t the  world  w*th  Cadeaux,  hut  would 
ever  have  laughed  at  his  clowning, 
ut  Mr.  Murray  was  without  malice, 
ruelty,  vindictiveness.  He  was  almost 
,s  cheap  a rogue  as  Cadeaux.  And  so 
the  irony  of  the  enforced  association 
Of  the  man  of  brains  and  resources  and 
he  gutter  coward  was  lost  at  the  start; 
he  absence  of  the  contrast  which 
vould  have  illuminated  more  brilliantly 
he  comedy  was  not  made  good  by  the 
ntics  of  two  of  the  same  kind— par 
obile  fratrum.  I wish  Mr.  Murray 
_/ould  ponder  these  things,  for  I be- 
lieve he  has  the  requisite  dash,  arro- 
gance and  melodramatic  grace  to  make  , 
his  performance  conspicuous. 

# * * i 

Mr  Girard  played  the  part  of  Cadeaux  | 

or  the  first  time.  He  has  unqgyiable  ' 
umic  gifts.  No  doubt  he  felt  hunself 
handicapped  in  large  measure  by  the 
thought  of  Francis  Wilson  in  the  part, 
hut  he  was  not  a servile  copy,  nor  on 
the  other  hand  did  he  suffer  from  tim- 
tidity  in  his  putting  on  of  cowardice, 
fide  was  often  amusing  and  by  legiti- 
mate devices.  When  he  disappointed 
it  was  by  exaggeration,  as  in  the  upper 
room  at  the  inn  where  his  greediness 
was  needlessly  offensive.  It  is  only  fair 
to  say  that  in  his  most  extravagant 
exaggeration  he  -was  encouraged  loudly 
by  the  audience. 

IT  * * 

Miss  Clara  LgwtStwas  received  in  a 
manner  that  must  have  assured  her  of 
the  affection  in  which  she  is  held  by  the 
music  lovers  of  this  city.  The  tribute 
paid  her  was  honest;  one  that  any 
distinguished  prima-donna  of  interna- 
tional fame  might  have  envied,  one 
that  was  richly  deserved.  For  Miss 
Lane  has  done  many  things  well  since 
she  has  been  at  the  Castle  Square. 
She  has  at  times  showed  genuine  sus- 
tained power  In  trying  parts;  and  in 
such  impersonations  as  Javotte  her 
daintiness  and  womanly  sweetness  have 
embellished  that  which  is  in  itself  of 
common  stuff. 

* * * 

Miss  Laura  Millard  is  a soprano  of 
evident  experience,  who  made  last  even- 
ing a favorable  impression  and  re- 
ceived flowers  in  all  forms  and  arrange- 
ments. Mr.  Temple  is  well  known  to 


Bostonians,  and  he  once  sang  with  | 
them,  for  he  was  a co-worker  in  the 
operatic  vineyard  with  Messrs.  Mac- 
donald, Frothlngham,  et  al.  He  was 
applauded  heartily  after  his  interpolat- 
ed song.  Miss  Leighton  played  the 
pari  of  the  Princess  with  humor  and 
enjoyment  that  were  contagious.  Mr. 
Scribner  might  well  omit  his  expectora- 
tions on  the  plate  that  he  Is  supposed 
to  wipe.  'The  sight  was  neither  pretty 
nor  funny.  The  Chevalier  of  Mr.  Felsh 
was  appropriately  dull.  Mr.  Clarke  was 
obliged  to  repeat  the  last  verse  of  the 
soldier’s  song. 

* * * 

The  operetta  was  mounted  handsome- 
ly, and  the  setting-  and  the  costumes 
of  the  second  act  were  very  effective 
until  the  pinks  assumed  respectively 
by  Cerise  and  Eugene  clashed  violently. 
The  stage  management  was  unusually 
good,  even  for  the  Castle  Square.  The 
work  of  the  chorus  and  orchestra  was 
generally  excellent.  Mr.  Hirsehfeld 
conducted  and  was  greeted  warmly 
after  the  overture. 

* * * 

An  audtenee  that  crowded  the  theatre 
delayed  by  repeated  encores  the  fall 
of  the  curtain  till  a late  hour.  And 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  dialogue  i 
in  the  first  act  dragged.  No  doubt  this 
fault  will  disappear  as  soon  as  there 
is  greater  familiarity  with  the  parts. 
“The  Gondoliers”  Is  now  in  rehearsal. 
“Nanon”  will  be  revived,  and  there  is 
talk  of  “The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.” 
Philip  Halb. 


\lh 


r- 


Ah,  Madame,  her  profile!  Her  profile,  and 
that  is  the  only  standard  for  the  measure- 
ment of  female  beauty,  did  not  recall  the 
profile  of  any  animal,  from  the  bulldog  to 
the  gazelle.  And  during  our  intimacy  I never 
surprised  in  her  an  exacting  thought  or 
nuance.  She  was  a saint  even  in  plain,  or- 
dinary petticoats.  She  always  had  a perish- 
able appearance.  But  it  would  have  been  a 
pity  if  she  had  grown  old.  Ah,  Ophelia,  that 
you  were  not  bora  my  companion!  That  you 
acre  not  unknown  enough  for  that!  T pressed 
the  button  that  started  her  a-fading;  Fate 
did  the  rest. 


posures*  of  cruelty  which  were  pub- 
United  In  that  most  entertaining  book 
-•ft  is  never  too  late  to  mend.”  But 
If  the  reports  of  life  at  Portland  are 
trustworthy,  the  book  served  only  to 
horrify,  and  at  the  same  time  hold  the 
novel  reader.  It  seems  incredible  that 
there  should  he  such  inhuman  and 
relentless  treatment  of  man  by  his 
follow  man.  When  the  English  are 
tired  of  declaiming  against  the  savage 
Turk,  they  might  rest  themselves  by 
contemplating  Portland. 

This  reminds  us  that  the  Philistine 
speaks  snlppingly  of  Mr.  T.  B.  Mosher 
of  Portland,  Oregon.  Is  this  wit  or 
Stupidity?  Mr.  Mosher,  whose  publica- 
tion of  the  Bibelot  delights  lovers  of 
melodious  prose  and  verse,  lives  in 
Portland,  which  in  this  Instance  hap- 
pens to  bo  down  in  Maine. 

So  Lassalle,  the  once  great,  baritone 
and  present  manufacturer  of  cement, 
proposes  to  appear  again  on  the  stage. 
When  he  was  last  in  Boston  his  voice 
showed  signs  of  wear,  and  he.  was  not 
always  as  faithful  to  the  true  pitch  as 
he  was  to  his  art.  His  wisdom  in 
quitting  the  stage  was  regarded,  then, 
as  an  additional  proof  of  his  artistry. 
Has  cement  freshened  the  voice? 


Someone  has  discovered  that  “The 
Discus-Thrower”  didn’t  know  how  the 
ciscus  should  be  thrown.  Is  he  willing 
to  disparage  Nero’s  fiddle-technique,  or 
to  claim  that  the  Dying  Gladiator  was  ’ 
not  a dead  game  sport? 


At  a music  hail  the  other  evening  • I 
saw  what  the  program  called  a “trans- 
jAtlantic  second-sight  man.”  His  con- 
trivances were  old  and  his  illusions 
Were  trite.  I was  disgusted  with  him 
end  his  whole  performance  until  he 
Came  to  the  time-worn  cabinet  trick. 
Just  before  he  was  bound  and  placed 
In  the  box  he  stepped  to  the  footlights 
end  said:  ”1  call  dis  act  de  metamor- 
phosis act  because  dat  word  means  just 
what  I do,  bein’  Greek.  Meto  means 
inan  and  morphosis  means  disappear; 
hence  watch  de  act  close,  gents,  and 

Bee  dat  de  ropes  is  tied  tight,” The 

Chap-Book.  

“Mr.  Bryan  repeated  his  blunder  con- 
cerning ‘Solomon’s’  wish  to  have 
neither  riches  nor  poverty.”  The  blun- 
der Is  not  an  uncommon  one.  A run- 
ning-mate is  the  frequent  assignment 
Of  the  saying  about  the  allotted  age  of 
man— three  score  years  and  ten— to 
David  instead  of  Moses.  There  are 
persons  who  will  insist  that  “God  tem- 
pers the  wind  to  the  shern  lamb,”  is  in 
fhe  Bible.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Le  Gal- 
llenne’s  version  of  the  musty  saw?  “It 
is  an  ill  wind  for  the  shorn  lamb.” 
This  sentence  gave  Mr.  Le  Galllenne  the 
(reputation  of  a wit— that  is,  gave  it  to 
him  in  Chicago,  where  they  look  at 
'‘Many  rise  on  the  stepping  stones  of 
ihelr  dead  relations”  through  smoked 
glass,  fearing  its  brilliancy. 


At  the  summer  resort  it  is  “Our  dear 
friends,  what  a pity  we  did  not  meet 
before.”  At  parting  it  is,  “We  shall 
see  you  very  often  this  winter.”  In 
January  is  the  third  act  of  the  yearly 
social  comedy:  “There  are  those  per- 
sons who  forced  themselves  on  us  at 
the  beach.  Let’s  look  the  other  way.” 


In  the  country  every  buggy,  wagon, 
carriage  should  have  a brake. 

‘'Husbands  and  wives  should  be  all  one  com- 
munity. 

Exquisite  freedom  with  absolute  unity. 
tVedding  rings  worse  are  than  manacled 
wrists — 

(Buch  is  the  creed  of  the  Positivists.” 


WITH  THE_ACTORS. 

Mr.  Richard  Carle’s  Idea 
of  a Dudeling  Lord, 

The  Peculiar  Self-Assertion  of 
Miss  Dorothy  Neville. 


nor  nert-cuinpri uu uticy  was  smug,  nti 
seif-assertion  was  not  irritating.  Site 
conquered  by  her  triumphant  body.  Her 
smile  was  not  the  grin  of  the  ballet- 
girl  tacked  on  Just  before  she  whirls 
and  swishes  skirts.  It  was  ihe 
sensuously  ironical  look  of  the  Venus 
Vlctrix  thrown  at  ordinary  men  and 
women. 

The  woman  of  old  time  seen  by 
Mallarmd.  The  showman  in  his  simple 
patter  said  to  those  outside  the  booth. 
“No  sign  regales  you  of  the  spectacle 
within,  for  there  is  not  now  a painter 
capable  of  presenting  any  sad  shadow 
of  it.”  And  he  praised  her  eyes,  which, 
"though  like  rare  stones,  are  not  worth 
the  look  that  leaps  from  the  happy 
flesh.”  And  men  pressed  forward,  re- 
membering other  women,  who  were 
bald,  morbid,  and  full  of  horror.  And 
the  other  women,  impelled  by  melan- 
choly curiosity,  wished  to  see. 

0 * • 

Did  you  notice  the  words  of  (he  songs 
— or  do  you  prefer  the  fashionable 
term,  lyrics — in  “The  Lady  Slave"? 
They  were  often  Ingenious  in  rhythm 
and  amusing  in  sentiment, 

Mr.  Kerlter’s  music  was  most  Ker- 
kerlan,  you  say.  Yes,  but  did  you  ob- 
serve how  it  tripped  along,  how  it  was 
never  stagnant? 

Each  of  the  effectively-costumed  bi- 
cyclers rode  well  for  “one  so  young.” 
This  reminds  me  that  in  London  phy- 
sicians repommend  bicycling  for  the 
voice.  Astonishing  words  were  spoken 
'at  St.  James  Hall  lately  by  a lecturer. 
One  of  his  best  pupils— in  song  not  bl- 
( cycling—  who  was  present,  had  gained 
in  compass— vocal  not  physical— by  the 
dally  use  of  the  wheel.  Another,  who 
had  been  advise#  to  abandon  her  singing 
lessons  on  account  of  sickness,  had  turned 
her  lungs  by  bicycling  into  blacksmith’s 
bellows  so  that  she  is  now  prepared  for 
such  exhausting  parts  as  Briinnhilde, 
and  climbs  the  steepest  grades  in  roads 
with  ridiculous  ease. 

Did  not  poor  Flora  Finlayson  sing 
“Oh,  promise  me”  while  riding  on  a 
wheel  in  some  New  York  theatre? 

It  looks  as  though  sitting  on  the  sad- 
dle made  more  for  song  than  sitting  in 
the  Bardic  Chair,  which  was  awarded 
lately  to  a reverend  gentleman  in 
Turin,  New  York. 


The  bicycle  remedy  was,  of  course, 
unknown  to  the  Hutchinson  Family  in 
the  early  forties,  but  the  members  ap- 
plied a cure  that  I do  not  remember  to 
,!  have  seen  in  the  books  of  the  old  Ital- 
! ians. 

j “Being  somewhat  affected  with  hoarse- 
l!  ness  for  several  days,"  says  Mr.  John 

1'  w.  Hutchinson  in  his  Memoirs  which 
have  just  been  published,  “learning 
that  pickles  were  good,  at  the  next 
concert  we  procured  some,  about  six 
or  eight  inen-es  long;  and  between  the 
t songs  we  would  stoop  down  and  take 
I was  sure,  Miss  Eustacia,  that  you  a bite  and  pass  r to  the'  next.  On  one  I 
would  enjoy  “The  Lady  Slavey,  for  , occasjon  we  came  pretty  near  strang- 
you  have  a well  developed  sense  of  i ling  WRh  the  vinegar.” 
humor,  you  are  not  prudish,  and  your  jj  * * * 

physical  outfit  is  such  that  you  do  not  Jj  Mlss  Millard  at  the  Castle  Square  is 
protest  against  your  sisters  when  they  not  your  sweet  friend  Marie,  the  Spirit 
reveal  charms  of  face  and  Hogarthlan  ; of  the  Sphinx,  but  Miss  Laura.  I be- 


Bicycles  and  the  Human  Voice 
—A  Boston  Olla-Podrida. 


A Chicagoan  told  us  once  upon  a time 
that  thirty  years  ago  it  was  considered 
the  height  of  rudeness  in  his  city  to 
ever  inquire  about  a townsman’s  rela- 
tions, as  the  question  might  revive  un- 
pleasant memories  of  prison  scenes  or 
fatal  falls  from  public  platforms.  Just 
*s  in  early  days  in  Chicago  it  was  the 
eustom  to  ask  a new  settler,  “What 
were  you  charged  with?”  It  is  not 
E/ell,  however,  to  place  implicit  confi- 
Bence  in  the  historical  recollections  of 
Chicagoans,  even  when  they  tell  about 
their  personal  adventures  during  the 
great  fire. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Quidde,  who  has 
been  imprisoned  in  Germany  for  lese- 
majesty,  "should  surely  suggest  some- 
thing, hut  we  abandon  the  task  to  more 
gifted  beings.  “Quid  nunc”  will  never 
Bo,  and  stale  quid  might  shock  the  sen- 
sitive. Besides,  the  name  is  pronounced 
in  two  syllables. 

Why  is  it  that  while  this  is  a re- 
markably good  peach  year,  so  that  out 
West  the  fruit  is  actually  thrown  away, 
peaches  in  Boston  are  bad  and  dear? 

“A  well  known  Yale  man”  pops  up 
nearly  every  year  with  the  same  story 
about  strained  relations  between  Boh 
Cook  and  the  managers  of  the  Yale 
Navy.  The  “well  known  Yale  man”  ap- 
parently has  no  other  name,  and  Mr. 
Cook  returns  each  spring  to  New  Lon- 
don with  the  punctuality  of  a respecta- 
ble comet,  which  knows  it  is  expected. 

When  Charles  Reade  died,  there  was 
much  pretty  talk  about  the  reformation 
Worked  in  English  prisons  by  his  ex- 


lines of  beauty.  You  can  afford  to 
speak  well  of  Helen  of  Troy,  Cleopatra, 
and  other  noble  dames,  who  play  their 
parts  on  the  world’s  great  stage  or  at 
the  Hollis.  But  I am  surprised  to  find 
you  think  I did  not  appreciate  the  per- 
formance of  Richard  Carle. 

I said  “Mr.  Carle  was  very  dry.”  Not 
dry  in  the  sense  of  barren  of  wit,  but 
dry  as  the  best  champagne,  extra  dry. 

There  are  many  who  essay  Ihe  part 
of  an  English  aristocratic  dudeling, 
who  Is  studied  to  the  best  advantage 
I at  the  Gaiety.  As  a rule  they  are  tire- 
some creatures,  impossible,  caricatures 
I from  the  comic  papers.  Even  young 
Mr.  Grossmith,  the  beautiful,  bountiful 
Birdie,  out-parodied  parody. 

There  was  high  intelligence,  nerhaps 
! unconsciously  exerted,  in  Mr.  Carle’s 
Lord  Lavender.  He  was  not  only  the 
vacuous,  futile,  weakly  cynical,  care- 
lessly vicious  young  aristocrat;  there 
was  the  suggestion  of  the  sinister. 
Pierrot  in  high  station.  This  youth  in- 
herently debased,  slanted  toward  de- 
bauchery, might  have  been  the  associ- 
ate of  Nero  in  his  nocturnal  adventures, 
when  they  were  spied  by  Petronius  in 
search  of  copy.  Mind  you,  there  was  j 
only  the  suggestion  of  ineffable  vicious-  I 
ness,  of  cruelty  that  is  crueler  toward  j 
woman  than  man  or  beast.  And  his  i 
performance  was  so  quiet,  so  free  from 
exaggeration ! There  was  no  laborious  t 
italicizing,  there  was  no  catching  the  , 
audience  by  the  throat  and  shouting 
in  its  ear.  There  was  the  appalling 
ease  of  the  dissolute  gentleman. 

I wonder  if  Mr.  Carle  was  conscious 
of  all  this.  Ten  to  one,  he  was  not. 
If  he  had  been,  he  would  very  likely 
have  been  unendurable. 

* * * 

My  friend  and  associate,  Mr.  Chase, 
called  your  attention  Tuesday  to  the 
“discouraging  abundancy  of  Miss 
Irwin’s  self-poise,”  her  “accumulated 
self-possession  of  al)  the  shy.” 

Did  you  observe  the  impact  of  Miss 
Dorothy'  Neville  against  the  audience 
at  the  Hollis? 


j lieve  she  was  a favorite  at  San  Fran- 
i cisco,  and  I am  told  she  was  in  a 
“Little  Tycoon”  company.  It  looks  as 
though  she  would  prove  to  be  a wel- 
come addition  to  the  forces  at  the 
Castle  Square. 

**  « 

Has  any  one  referred  to  the  likeness 
of  the  refrain  of  "The  New  Bully”  to  the 
common  version  of  “Maid  of  Athens”? 
**. 

Miss  May  Duryea,  the  Phyllis  in 
“The  Lady  Slavey,”  has  traveled  con- 
siderably with  operetta  companies  that 
visit  the  smaller  town  in  the  South 
and  West,  they  tell  me.  She  was  evi- 
dently nervous  last  Saturday  night,  but 
I am  sure  she  has  the  stuff  of  which 
successful  operetta  singers  are  made. 

There  was  debate  the  other  day  about 
the  impersonation  of  the  part  of  this 
modern  Cinderella.  Should  she  be  naive 
or  fly,  to  quote  the  burden  of  a poem 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Macy.  Cinderella,  her- 
self, was  a distressingly  proper  young 
person,  an  associate  for  Rollo  and 
Jonas. 


Percy  Gaunt  is  dead.  He  wrote  the 
music  to  many  songs  which  1 have 
heard  you  sing.  The  man  who  did  not 
enjoy  “The  Bowery”  when  it  was  new 
! and  doe?  not  even  now  hum  the  re- 
I train  with  pleasure  is  to  be  as  much 
I pitied  as  the  celebrated  person  who 
I Stood  on  the  plain  of  Marathon  and 
j felt  no  patriotic  thrill. 

| Do  you  ask  why  so  many  composers 
I of  popular  songs  die  in  distress  and 
poverty?  You  might  as  well  ask  why 
so  many  great  composers  have  died 
poor? 

Mr.  Reginald  De  Ko/en,  the  com- 
poser of  "Oh,  promise  me,”  will  un- 
doubtedly he  an  exception.  He  is  a pru- 
dent soul.  Then,  too,  he  did  not  really 
compose  the  well-Rnown  son"',  he  lifted 
it  from  an  Italian,  far  across  the  At- 
lantic. 

Fhilip  Hale. 
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He  was  true  poet:  l.e  left  no  poem  behind  ! 

!X*d.hlhe  loved  daylight  and  disdained  to 
moan.  . 

Painter:  he  loved  his  art— he  did  not  paint, 

He  saw  too  much.  To  see  is  to  be  blind. 

The  street  ear  swarming-  with  subur-  I 
bans  staggers  down  the  hill.  'Tis  after 
six  o'clock.  Women  look  out  of  colo- 
nial windows  wondering  if  their  hus- 
bands will  at  a later  hour  patter  the 
old,  futile  excuse  of  detaining  business. 
Punctual  husbands  in  pretentious,  hla- 
greed,  cramped  flats  say  to  their  young, 
•‘Mother  will  be  here  soon.”  Speed  is 
now  possible,  for  there  is  a long,  clear 
■tretch.  Suddenly  there  is  the  clang 
of  the  arresting  bell.  There  are  groans 
and  imprecations.  A little  man  with 
unseasonable  straw  hat,  pink  necktie, 
bagging  grease-stained  lights,  bob- 
t coat  with  bulging  pockets,  showy  moss- 
agate  ring,  campaign  button,  carrying 
a bird  cage  wrapped  in  newspape  , 
holds  up  an  arrogant  hand.  The  cat 
ahivers  and  stops.  "Is  this  the  car  or 

The  bell  gives  two  Indignant 

negatives.  And  even  the  gentle,  spec- 
tacled woman  on  the  front  seat  is  a 
murderer  at  heart. 

The  Mfnestrel  (Paris),  Aug.  23,  men- 
tions the  death  of  "the  famous  theatre 
manager,  John  B.  Stettson  (sic  , 1 
■crlbes  him  as  "un  homme  fort  orig- 
inal,” and  then  tells  the  old,  old  stoty 
of  the  proposed  production  of  tne 
Passion  Play  with  50  apostles. 

A.  M.  writes  as  follows:  "I  am  a young 
man,  with  a wife  and  two  little  children, 
one  of  them  six  months  old.  X have 
been  flat-hunting  for  two  weeks.  My 
income  Is  small  and  I cannot  afford  to 
pay  over  $35  a month  for  an  apartment  , 
but  I settle  my  bills  promptly,  and 
think  I am  a desirable  tenant.  Land- 
lord after  landlord  has  refused  me,  al- 
though I offered  to  pay  each  month  in 
advance.  The  reason  given  is  always 
the  same.  'We  don't  want  any  children  I 
In  this  house.'  What  do  you  say  to  < 
this?”  _____ 

Theoretically  A.  M.  has  been  treated 
shabbily.  There  should  be  no  such  dis- 
couragement of  population.  At  tne 
same  time  a flat  Is  a wretched  abode 
for  children,  dogs  or  cats. 


of  heaven,  a salon  at  i heTXJtiOT^  or  a 

lake;  monsters,  mysteries;  the  title  of 
a vaudeville  erected  terrors  before  me. 
Then  I explained  my  magic  sophisms 
with  the  hallucination  of  words!  I 
ended  by  finding  the  disorder  of  my 
Intellect  a sacred  thing.” 

Experimenters  with  the  Ron  t gen 
rays,  as  well  as  the  stupidly  curious 
who  insist  that  all  things  shall  be  re- 
vealed, should  ponder  the  objection  of 
Southey  to  Momus  advising  that  a win- 
dow should  be  placed  in  the  breast. 
"For  if  men  could  peep  into  their  in- 
sides at  any  time,  and  see  the  motions 
and  the  fermentations  which  are  con- 
tinually going  on,  and  the  rise  and 
progress  of  every  malady  distinctly 
marked  in  the  changes  it  produced,  so 
many  nervous  diseases  would  be  brought 
on  by  frequent  inspection,  and  so  many 
derangements  from  attempting  to  regu- 
late the  machine,  that  the  only  way  to 
prevent  it  from  making  a full  stop 
would  be  to  put  a lock  upon  the  shut- 
ter. and  deliver  the  key  to  the  Physi- 
cian.” 


I?  was  on  Sept.  11,  1893,  that*Mr.  TM- 
mond  de*  Goncourt,  taking  a walk  j 
abroad,  came  upon  a tom-tit  with 
broken  claws,  struggling  and  chirping  J 
feebly  in  distress.  Mr.  de  Goncourt  j 
turned  back,  left  the  wood,  went  home  I 
and  entered  In  his  diary  this  observa-  j 
tion:  “It  must  be  true  that  as  we 

grow  old  we  become  more  tender  to- 
ward the  suffering  of  all  living  things.”  1 
And  yet  how  many  Instances  there  are  j 
of  malicious,  tottering,  gray-haired  cru- 
elty. As  when  a brutally  rich  old  j 
bachelor  uncle  refuses  to  die  and  leers'; 
at  the  waiters  for  his  shoes.  Or,  as 
when  a doddering  satyr  rescues  a fam- 
ily from  poverty  by  marrying  the  18-  I 
year-old  daughter,  who  is  driven  toward 
the  altar  by  a prudent  mother. 


It  is  a deplorable  but  established  fact 
that  many  landlords  of  apartment  houses 
draw  the  line  only  against  the  Impecuni- 
ous and  children.  Prolific  virtue  is 
noisy,  constantly  In  evidence.  Genteel 
vice  no  longer  is  content  to  live  on  the 
shady  side  of  Queer  Street;  it  demands 
commodious  rooms,  sunlight,  sanitary 
Plumbing.  But  even  in  its  new  quarters, 
it  Is  stealthy,  it  shoes  itself  with  sneak- 
ers. The  third  floor  prefers  mystery 
and  quiet  on  the  fourth  to  the  animal 
spirits  and  exulting  lungs  of  the  pledges 
of  mutual  and  lawful  affection. 

William  II.  says  the  Tsar  desires  to 
see  his  troops  "used  only  in  the  service 
of  culture.”  Mr.  Poultney  Bigelow  is 
right;  his  old  college  chum  has  a pretty 

xvit.  

“Della  Fox,  who  has  just  returned 
from  a summer  vacation  in  Europe, 
appears  to  have  had  some  dazzling  ex- 
periences over  there.”  Say  rather 
“razzling-dazzling,”  It  all  the  stories 
told  of  her  are  true. 

A monthly  newspaper  in  Philadel- 
phia has  the  ingenuity  to  advertise 
"Tales  of  Mean  Streets”  as  though  it 
were  a flash  book. 

From  the  same  newspaper  we  clip 
this  entertaining  advertisement;  Ho  y 
Cake— The  only  religious  pastry.  Every 
ingredient  is  named  in  the  Bible.  Even 
The  directions  for  mixing  are  found  in 
the  word  of  God.  Christians  every- 
where should  be  interested  In  this; 
marvelous  recipe.  The  verses  In  the 
Bible  are  given;  the  symbols  are  ab- 
solutely correct.  Holy  Cake  is  a 
delicious  pastry  that  should  be  served 
in  every  Christian  family  and  at  every 
religious  feast.  Verily  is  it  taken  from 
the  Book  of  God.  A printed  copy  costs 

a dime.  Address  . 

Mr.  Gelett  Burgess  has  imagined  noth- 
ing more  grotesque  and  deliciously  ab- 
surd than  his  illustration  in  No.  17  of 
The  Lark  to 

"I  wish  that  my  Room  had  a Floor! 

I don't  so  much  care  fer  a Door, 

But  this  crawling  around 
Without  touching  the  Ground 

Is  getting  to  be  quite  a Bore!” 

The  Lark  is  easily  at  the  head 
of  American  periodicals  known 
loosely  as  “decadent.”  For  Mile 
New  York,  who  was  a stumb- 
ling block  to  the  foolish.  went 
into  retirement  some  months  ago,  pos- 
sibly for  the  sake  of  penance,  and  she 
has  not  yet  appeared  In  her  autumnal 
costume,  which  is  preparing-  for  her. 
There  are  some  of  the  fortnightly  or 
monthly  apparitions  that  remind  us  in 
their  struggle  for  originality  of  these 
words  of  repentant  Arthur  Rimbaud: 
“f  accustomed  myself  to  simple 
hallucination:  I saw  very  frank- 

ly a mosque  in  the  place  of 
a factory,  a drum-school  man- 
aged by  angels,  barouches  in  the  roads 


Fair,  fearful  wreck!  tenement  of  a Soul!  It- 
self  a Soul ! 

Dead  house  of  love!  house  of  madness  and 
sin,  crumbled!  crush'd! 

House  of  life — erewhlle  talking  and  laughing 
—but  ah.  poor  house ! dead,  even  then ; 
Months,  years,  an  echoing,  garnish'd  house 
but  dead,  dead,  dead. 

L,.  S.  P.  writes  to  the  Journal:  "My  em- 
ployers are  so  pleased  with  my  diligence 
In  business  that  they  have  raised  my 
salary  to  $30  a week,  and  as  my  board 
costs  me  only  $8  a week  I feel  that  I 
can  now  afford  certain  educational 
pleasures.  I should  like  very  much  to 
join  a club.  Will  you  kindly  recom- 
mend one  that  will  be  of  real  advan- 
tage, where  I shall  be  likely  to  meet 
men  of  intelligence  and  improving  con- 
versation; and  will  you  also  tell  me 
the  steps  necessary  in  making  applica- 
tion?” The  club  for  you,  Augustus,  Is 
undoubtedly  the  Somerset.  The  simplest 
way  for  you  to  apply  Is  to  ring  the 
bell  of  the  club  house  in  Beacon  Street 
arid  ask  for  the  Steward.  It  is  his 
business  to  furnish  information,  and  he 
Is  always  pleased  to  welcome  appli- 
cants, provided  they  bring  with  them 
testimonials  of  good  moral  character. 

J P W.  wishes  to  know  if  “Taverner” 
Is  a member  of  the  Tavern,  Club,  and 
if  he  took  his  name  from  the  club  or 
the  club  from  him.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  "Taverner”  Is  or  ever  was 
n member.  It  would  be  hard  to  imagine 
the  fine  old  fellow  at  a table  d'  hote. 


Perhaps  you  wonder  why  there  should 
be  any  desire  to  give  a benefit  per- 
formance for  the  widow  of  J.  W. 
Kelly,  the  Rolling  Mill  Man.  You  say, 
"He  was  a variety  theatre  pet;  he  told 
stories;  he  was  not  an  actor.”  Mr. 
James  A.  Herne  would  contradict  you, 
for  he  asserts  that  Kelly  was  one 
of  our  greatest  artists:  Let  us  waive 

this  point;  let  us  listen  to  the  Chap- 
Book.  "I  like  to  think  of  him  as  the 
modern  representative  of  the  mediaeval 
wandering  minstrel,  or  the  story-teller 
In  a Persian  Khan,  reciting  the  Arabian 
Nights.  J.  W.  Kelly  was  a story-tel- 
ler. and  his  stories  he  found  himself. 
They  were  of  the  people,  and  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word  (for  nowadays, 
In  questions  of  story-telling,  It  has 
many  senses)  true.  A keen  sense  of 
humor  gave  his  sentiment  the  right 
ring.  * * * Kelly’s  'turns’  were  truly 
what  refined  modern  journalism  calls 
‘heart  to  heart  talks.’  That  he  did 
not  rise  into  the  field  of  vision  of  our 
higher  classes  is  their  loss.  But  the 
gain  was  to  the  people  whose  entertain- 
ment is  too  often  vulgar,  coarse,  in- 
sincere. They  can  well  pardon  any 
lapses  on  the  part  of  J.  W.  Kelly,  and 
any  lack  of  personal  ambition  which 
kept  him  for  their  pleasure.” 
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On  the  other  hand,  S.  E.  B.  is  appar-j 
ently  disgruntled  by  the  thought  ofj 
clubs.  "Last  Tuesday  I went  into  the 
Porphry  Club,  and  there  were  perhaps 
eight  or  nine  men  in  the  front  room. 
They  were  giving  an  admirable  imita- 
tion of  a Russian-horn  band, where  each 
player  has  only  one  note  to  sound  on  ( 
his  instrument,  which  emits  only  that 
one  note;  but  the  player  must  be  punc- 
tual in  emission.  And  I have  heard  the 
tunes  so  often!  One  man  was  still  talk- 
ing about  his  success  at  fishing;  another 
was  telling  about  the  only  way  to  eat 
clams;  another  was  complaining  of  the 
•wretched  condition  of  his  business;  an-  j 
other  was  Talking  about  books  that  no 
one  wishes  to  read  or  hear  about;  an-  | 
other  was  declaiming  against  the  West  j 
End;  etc.,  etc.  They  sat  In  the  seats  I ■ 
saw  them  in  when  summer  began; 
they  were  still  drinking  the  same 
drinks;  they  were  talking  the  same  talk. 
Now,  what  profit  does  a man  gain  from 
club  membership?” 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  S.  E.  B.,  your 
comparison  Is  not  original;  for  Schoperf- 
haur  used  the  Russian  horn  figure  in 
one  of  his  lighter  works.  In  the  next 
place  you  show  by  your  complaint  that 
vou  have  not  a clubable  nature  You 
are  not  willing  to  be  bored,  although 
you  are  in  all  probability  an  auger  of 
considerable  power.  To  many  men  a 
i club  is  a necessity,  and  for  this  reason: 

' They  have  friends  or  business  acquaint- 
ances whom  they  do  not  wish  to  take 
to  their  homes,  either  because  for  ex- 
cellent reasons  they  do  not  wish  to  In- 
troduce the  guests  to  the  domestic 
hearth,  or  because  from  snobbish  mo- 
tives they  are  not  willing  that  the 
guests  should  see  the  simplicity  of 
home  life.  At  the  club  there  can  be 
material  entertainment  on  the  credit 
system  until  the  guest  sees  in  an  alco- 
holic mist  the  host  enlarged  to  heroic 
proportions.  And  afterward  in  pro- 
saic daily  life  he  still  sees  the  club 
man  ordering  with  centurion  .tones  the 
waiters  to  do  his  bidding. 


J.  S.  writes:  “I  saw  the  other  day  at 
Everett  a row  of  carriages,  wagons, 
trucks,  filled  with  people  watching  a 
ball  game.  What  was  my  amazement 
to  see  a hearse  in  the  line!  Don't  you 
think  it  was  disgraceful  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  driver?”  On  the  contrary, 
we  are  sure  that  the  game  was  care- 
fully managed.  The  hearse  was  await- 
ing possible  decisions  of  the  umpire, 

"Walter  Camp  and  Lorln  F.  Deland 
are  two  of  the  best  living  authorities 
j on  foot  ball.”  and  pray,  on  what  eleven 
did  Mr.  Deland  show  his  prowess? 


i suppose  I hardly  need  add,  that  I am  an 
idvocate  for  the  use  of  dumb-waiters,  and| 
the  smaller  the  party  is  the  more  they  are 
desirable,  because  attendants  are  a restraint 
upon  conversation  and  upon  one's  ease  In 
general,  in  proportion  t«  the  limited  number 

at  table.  

There  was  talk  the  other  day  about 
the  new  tavern  a-building  at  a corner 
of  Tremont  and  Boylston  Streets,  the 
tavern  to  be  known  by  the  distinctive- 
ly American  name,  the  Touraine.  One 
man  said  it  would  be  equal  to  the 
best  tavern  in  New  York.  Another  said 
such  equality  is  impossible,  and  one  of 
the  reasons  he  gave  is  this:  The  ser-| 

vice  Will  not  be  as  efficient  as  in  a I 
New  York  tavern  of  the  same  character 
because  the  best  waiters  F[enclL 
German,  will  not  come  to  Boston  where 
fees  given  by  guests  are  small.  He  also 
said,  Boston  is  not  a tavern  or  tetaur- 
ent  town  so  far  as  the  enjoyment  o 
eating  in  public  or  by  way  of  diver- 
sion is  concerned.  In  New  Yoik, 
Chicago,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  after  the 
theatre  the  restaurants*  are  crowded 
in  Boston  there  Is  the  mad  plunge  o 
suburbans  for  street  cars  and  railway 
trains.  How  seldom  do  families  or 
groups  of  friends  in  this  city,  say, 
“Come  now,  let  us  take  supper  at  the 
Spread  Eagle  or  Battersby's.  and  have  l 
« jolly  time.”  Bostonians  seem  to 
Imitate  the  dog  when  taking  nourish- 
ment; and  the  noble  animal  is  happiest  , 
when,  retiring,  he  eats  his  bone  under  a j 

ibarn  floor.  

This  reminds  us  of  a description  of 
'Boston  business-life  that  was  published 
In  the  Musical  Courier,  N.  Y.,  the  9th: 
“The  cheap  suburban  residence,  which 
makes  of  the  Boston  merchant  a 
provincial  entirely  out  of  touch  with  the 
Intensity  of  modern  municipal  existence, 
■will  not  be' relinquished  In  favor  of  the 
city  residence,  which  is  the  source  of 
enlarged  social  intercourse  and  the 
broadening  and  development  of  citizen- 
chip  as  applied  to  trade  and  the  liberal, 
professions.  The  dullness  of  Boston 
after  nightfall  * * * is  offset  toward 
11  P.  M.  by  an  insane  desire  of  10,000 
theatre  visitors  to  catch  suburban 
trains  to  get  home  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble. to  get  to  bed  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble! only  to  be  rooted  out  as  early  as  pos- 
sible, to  catch  a train  as  definitely  as 
possible,  to  get  to  the  Boston  store, 
factory  or  office  as  promptly  as  possi- 
ble, and,  let  us  not  forget,  during  half 
of  this  time  the  trips  to  the  depots,  from 
them  to  headquarters  and  to  home 
must  be  made  through  snow,  slush, 
rain,  dampness  or  biting  cold.  It  is 
this  narrow  life,  this  systematic, 
machine-like,  clockwork  existence 
-which  is  encased  for  hours  each  day 
In  poorly  ventilated,  nasty,  damp, 
crowded  cars  that  engenders  a spirit 
of  negative  hostility  to  expansion  of 
thought  and  of  mind.” 

Truly  a sweeping  indictment,  worthy 
of  good  Mr.  Dana  as  he  looks  toward 
Chicago.  But  “De  te  fabula,”  oh  neigh- 
bor. We  have  heard  of  New  York  mer- 
chants whose  homes  are  In  Harlem, 
Yonkers,  Flushing,  Stamford,  or  even 


in'  •iWT^lWana'jungiSTof-  New  Jersey. 
Where  would  you  have  all  the  Boston 
merchants  live?  On  Beacon  Street? 

We  trust  that  when  Mr.  John  L.  I 
Sullivan  is  established  as  manager  of 
e Boston  tavern,  he  will  knock  out  the 
system  of  tipping.  For  tipping  de- 
grades the  tipper  and  the  tlppee.  The 
only  man  who  is  apparently  benefited 
Is  the  landlord,  who  by  countenancing 
ithe  evil  practice,  slinks  out  of  paying 
righteous  wages. 

"Fitz  challenges  Corbett.”  Must 
xve  endure  all  this  again?  And  in 
election  time? 

"Mr.  Herbert  Spencer’3  health  is 
so  much  better  that  his  new  volume, 
referring  to  the  principles  of  sociology,) 
will  be  ready  about  the  beginning  of 
(November.”  We  understand  the  volume 
will  be  dedicated  to  our  esteemed  con- 
tributor. the  Earnest  Student  of  So-j 
ciology,  who  is  now  in  his  quiet  cham- 
bers, Hanover  Street  near  Cross. 

Parisians  will  no  longer  be  able  to 
taunt  America  for  its  barbarism  in  the 
matter  of  cyclones. 

"Good  Sport  in  Maine”  Is  a deceitful 
headline.  Not  a word  in  the  article 
about  Sewall’s  barrel;  just  an  ordinary 
(story  about  a bull  moose. 

We  regret  to  learn  that  the  Vander- 
bilts “are  said  to  be  great  for  using 
nicknames.”  Thus  the  Duchess  of  Marl-  j 
borough  is  always  “Consu”  to  her  In- 
timate friends.  Does  she  in  turn  speak  j 
of  her  royal  admirer  as  “Vicky”?  And 
when  Walsingham  and  Mr.  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt  are  alone  and  chatting  con- 
Didentlally  is  there  an  interchange  of 
“Corney”  and  “Walsey,  old  boy”? 

The  West  End  Street  Railway  Com- 
pany petitions  for  assessment  of  dam- 
ages “sustained  by  reason  of  the  city 
of  Boston  taking  its  lands  for  the  pur- 
pose of  widening  streets.”  Let’s  see. 
How  much  money  did  the  West  End 
{Street  Railway  Company  give  the  city 
of  Boston  for  the  privilege  of  using  the 
public  streets  for  private  gain? 

The  attention  of  cryptogramists  is 
called  to  the  investigation  of  a new 
fungus  which  regularly  accompanies 
the  appearance  of  wet  weather.  Its 
habitat  is  the  exterior  of  hat  stores,  its 
form  is  rectangular,  its  color  white  and 
Its  surface  bears  curious  markings,  re- 
sembling somewhat  the  words:  “Um- 

brellas! Extra  values.  $1  and  upward.” 
It  is  possibly  related  to  the  Agaricus 
group,  and  may  prove  a valuable  ad- 
dition to  our  list  of  edibles. 


THE  HUTCHINSON  FAMILY. 

Mr.  John  AV.  Hutchinson,  who  is 
now  75  years  okl,  has  written  his 
memoirs  with  the  assistance  of  a 
friend.  These  memoirs  have  been 
published  in  two  stout  volumes  by 
I,de  & Shepard.  The  volumes  are 
unnecessarily  stout.  There  is  pad- 
ding, which  like  unto  brushwood, 
obscures  at  times  that  which  should 
be  observed.  Many  pages  would 
liave  been  improved  by  an  inexorable 
blue  pencil,  and  there  are  pages  that 
might  never  have  been  written,  so 
far  as  the  enjoyment  of  the  reader  is 
concerned.  The  writer’s  style  is 
homely,  familiar,  and  occasionally 
slovenly.  Yet  this  book  as  a whole 
is  very  interesting,  even  to  those 
who  were  born  since  the  Civil  War; 
and  in  certain  ways  it  is  remarka- 
ble. 

Although  the  memoirs  are  of  a 
band  of  singers,  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  in  the  two  volumes  that  will 
be  of  the  slightest  advantage  to 
musicians  in  the  pursuit  of  their  art. 
Those  chiefly  interested  will  be  ihe 
men  and  women  who  remember 
clearly  abolition-days,  the  days  of 
compromise  in  high  station,  the  luke- 
warm, cowardly  days,  when  the  agi- 
tators—and  among  them  were  the 
Hutchinsons— were  hissed  in  New 
England  towns  as  well  as  execrated 
at  the  South;  all  those  to  whom  the 
Civil  AVar  is  more  than  a tradition; 
and  the  students  of  the  history  of 
the  social  life  and  development  of 
the  American  people. 

These  memoirs  tell  with  convinc- 
ing artlessness  the  story  of  village 
and  town  life  in  New  England  iu 
the  thirties  and  forties.  The  days 
of  dipping  candles,  when  many  were 
so  poor  they  read  by  pitch-pine 
roots,  ^before  loco-foco  matches  had 
made  their  way;  days  when  drinking 
was  almost  a universal  habit,  >nd 
when  if  a politician  was  serenaded 


» 


• 

^ , w Tliavinj;'  read  hi*  book  will  leave  it 

band  ho  served  b wincly  in  tin  | without  respect  for  the  inanliifos* 
dippers,  as  did  Gen.  .Tarries  Wilson  shown  in  the  ITutehinsons’s  advo- 
at  Concord;  days  when  the  negro  ! caoy  of  causes  (although  the  causes 
was  regarded  by  the  majority  at  the  themselves  may  not  appeal  to  him), 
Xorth  as  a being  created  inferior  to  or  without  a feeling  of  personal  ad- 
the  white  man  and  not  worthy  of  the  j miration  and  liking  for  the  ingenuous 
privileges  granted  the  most  debased  author. 

specimen  of  the  Caucasian.  In  Bos-  j 1 

ton  at  the  old  Pearl  Street  House 
in  the  forties  guests  left  the  dining 
table  and  the  tavern  because  John 
had  Frederick  Douglass  sit  by  Iris 
side;  waiters  refused  to  serve,  and 
the  cook  came  up  from  the  basement 
and  swore  he  would  not  cook  for  a 
fclgger.”  And,  by  the  way,  now 
ago  was  it  that  a negro  clerg.V- 
n.  prominent,  respected,  was  ic- 
sed  admission  to  at  least  two  of 
leading  taverns  of  the  same  cltjg? 
h.  Hutchinson,  incidentally,  some- 
!jes  by  way  of  jest,  tells  of  curious 
Istoms  and  sentiments  of  village 
and  his  garrulity  is  here  valua- 
ile  as  well  as  entertaining. 

The  Hutchinsons  were  strollers 
litth  convictions.  Perhaps  it  would 
pt  be  well  to  inquire  too  fastidious- 
into  the  quality  of  their  art.  Mr. 
itclriuson  says  that  his  interpret-  | 
n,  with  disheveled  hair  and  ap- 
apriate  gestures,  of  “The  Maniac'’ 
ade  critics  admit  it  froze  their 
ood.  The  interpretation,  if  it  were 
issible  today,  would  probably  pro- 
aee  the  same  effect.  No  doubt  the 
futclrinsons  owed  much  of  their 
ame  to  the  causes  in  which  they 
I /ere  enlisted.  If  they  were  all  alive 
mw  and  were  to  appear  in  concert, 
their  performances  might  not  call 
for  extended  criticism,  although  hun- 
dreds of  men  and  women  who  now 
remember  them  believe  in  all  sincer- 
ity they  were  great  singers,  and  they 
would  wax  hot  if  their  opinions  were 
controverted— just  as  those  who 
heard  Jenny  Lind  and  Macready  are 
inclined  to  doubt  disdainfully  the 
claims  of  sopranos  and  play-actors 
that  in  turn  have  been  heard  in 
opera,  concert  or  theatre  since  the 
Swede  and  the  Englishman  visited 
this  country.  People  -who  hear  sing- 
ers proclaiming  political  or  sociologi- 
cal doctrines  for  which  they  them- 
selves would  go  to  war  if  necessary 
are  not  likely  to  judge  the  singers  in 
cold  blood.  They  listen  with  the  in- 
flamed heart  or  the  prejudiced  mind 
rather  than  trained  ears. 

In  polemical  wanderings*  Mr. 

Hutchinson  saw  many  men  and  wo- 
men, from  Daniel  Webster  drinking 
champagne  to  Mr.  Brewster,  who  be- 
lieved that  tlie  paradise  of  the  elect 
Was  at  the  centre  of  the  earth;  from  | 

Thurlow  Weed  to  Richard  Cpbcleu; 
from  Gen.  Grant,  who  told  Mr. 

Hutchinson  he  wanted  to  have  our 
bills  represent  “a  clean,  whole  dol- 
lar,” to  Mr.  Denis  Kearney,  “who 
did  not  seem  to  understand  the  phil- 
osophy of  brotherly  love;’’  from  Har- 
riet Martineau  to  Lydia  Pinkham. 

A glance  at  the  index  drill  show  the 
wide  acquaintance. 

Perhaps  the  great  charm  of  the| 
book  after  all  is  its  personality.  Mr. 

Hutchinson  tells  his  Story  without 


T11E  SYMPHONY  CONCERTS.  | 

The  first  of  the  Symphony  concerts 
is  the  New  Year’s  day  of  the  musi- 
cian. And  lo,  and  behold,  the  an-j 
nual  preliminary  excitement  eon-] 
corning  soloists  of  the  season  and 
sale  of  tickets  is  at  hand.  To  some 
the  concerts  are  a mixture  of  eduea- ; 
tion  and  pleasure,  and  there  are  per- 
sons who  find  pleasure  only  in  al- 
leged education.  To  some  the  con- 
certs are  a species  of  genteel  dissi- 1 
patiou,  and  Saturday  nights  when 
the  orchestra  is  out  of  town,  these! 
subscribers  are  ill  at  ease,  like  drain- 
drinkers  on  a legal  holiday,  who  find 
no  place  open  to  them.  And  to  some 
the  Symphony  concert  is  merely  a 
social  function,  to  be  endured,  for 
the  sake  of  standing  well  in  the  eyes 
of  the  community. 

We  do  not. now  speak  of  these  con- 
certs from  the  standpoint  of  a musiq 
clan;  to  so  speak  is  the  task  of 
specialists.  We  may  he  permitted, 
however,  to  view  it  from  a sociologi- 
cal height.  Boston  supports  an  or- 
chestra which,  according  to  excel- 
lent judges,  is*  surely  without  a 
superior  in  the  world,  even  if  it  is 
not — as  some  say — without  an  equal. 
There  are  established  orchestras  in 
Chicago,  Cincinnati  and  in  New 
York,  although  the  concerts  in  the 
last  named  city  are  not  as  many; 
but  the  institution  in  Chicago,  al- 
though that  city  boasts  of  the  most 
accomplished  leader,  Theodore  Thom- 
as, and  the  institution  in  Cincinnati, 
conducted  by  tlie  talented  and  enthu- 
siastic Van  der  Stucken.  do  not  enjoy 
such  universal  fame,  nor  are  they  ] 
apparently  on  as  sure  a foundation. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  the 
arts  do  not  prosper  under  a repub- 
lic; that  the  patronage  of  princes  is 
necessary  to  their  encouragement 
and  life.  Although  the  Boston  or- 
chestra exists  in  a commonwealth, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  it  was  j 
founded  by  an  individual,  and  that 
the  patronage  of  certain  society  lead- 
ers lias  influenced  mightily  the  snobs 
of  high  and  low  degree  who  will  glad- 
ly assist  in  supporting  that  which  re- 
ceives the  sanction  of  what  has  been 
described  as  the  untitled  aristocracy. 
Just  as  iu  Italy  or  Germany  of  the 
18th  century  each  Prince  had  bis 
chapelmaster  and  his  orchestra,  so  a 
citizen  of  Boston  by  a stroke  of  his 
pen  called  the  Symphony  Orchestra 
into  existence.  The  Prince  of  Terra 
Incognita  or  the  Graf  von  Zweikraut 
used  Iris  musicians  for  iris  pleasure. 
Mr.  Higginson  not  only  honored  him- 
self; lie  has  given  enjoyment  to 
thousands;  he  lias  enabled  the  city 
to  boast  justly  of  a brilliant  orna- 
ment. 

Now  Mr.  Gradgrind  may  say,  “Yes, 


|f#J  Oiyuranui  fetnu  nun  i:  w piayOl'S 

1 ty“re  first  called  to1" assist.  Whether 

Trie  'community  at  large  lias  been  iu- 
jfiuenced,  whether  manners  have 
been  polished  and  the  soul  uplifted 
are  other  questions,  and  to  answer 
llln'in  would  entail  a discussion  as 
(old  as  the  days  of  Pluto,  as  to  wheth- 
er music  should  be  allowed  in  a 
I commonwealth. 

One  agreeable  feature  of  the  eon- 


' 

ejerts  of  the  last  three  years  is  the 
absence  of  heated  controversy  in 
public  concerning  the  merits  or 
faults— say  even  crimes  of  the  con- 
ductor. It  argues  ill  for  the  healthy 
condition  of  an  orchestra  when  all 
the  interest  Is  centred  in  the  con- 
ductor, 'who,  after  all,  men  and 
brethren,  is  a mortal,  while  some  of 
the  works  conducted  by  him  are  im- 
mortal. The  music  is  more  than  ihe 
interpreter.  Of  course  if  a conductor 
is  grossly  incompetent,  that  is  an- 
other matter;  but  when  the  criticism 
is  confined  to  matters  of  detail  about 
which  there  may  be  honest  differ- 
ences of  opinion,  the  conductor 
should  not  be  hoisted  into  a position 
of  absurd  and  distracting  promi- 
nence. We  may  therefore  congratu- 
late Mr.  Paur  as  well  as  the  orches- 
tra and  the  city  in  that  the  inevita- 
ble criticism  which  follows  each  con- 
cert is  inspired  by  musical  interest 
and  not  by  personal  feeling.  No  one 
doubts  the  musical  sincerity  of  Mr. 
Paur,  who  has  shown  himself  a man 
of  honesty,  courage,  independence, 
strength  and  intelligence  in  a most 
trying  position.  Dignity  of  orches- 
tra. conductor,  audience,  program, 
criticism,  is  now  harmonious  and 
symphonic. 


affectation,  01  any  attempt  at  line  ^.g  jg  ;1jj  very  pretty;  but  is  the 
writing.  He  talks  as  an  old  man  ot  mugical  public  any  the  more  tkov- 

simnle  tastes  and  unimpaired  mem- i 1 ~ 

biuiiuc  ouglriy  educated.'  We  might  an- 

swer by  asking,  “Is  tlie  purpose  of 


ory  would  talk  from  an  easy  chair 
on  a piazza,  as  long  as  there  were  a 
listener.  Does  lie  mention  the  praise 
awarded,  as  when  the  acute  critic 
of  the  Fort  Wayne  Gazette  said  in 
the  course  of  a eulogistic  review 

“We  would  go  farther  to  hear  a duet]  . „ 

T , „ of  the  Russian,  with  the  equally  ter- 

froni  Mr.  John  Hutchinson  and  lu^  . . . 

, , ,.  ...  r,„, nble  name,  led  the  Tsar  and  Ins  peo- 

son  than  to  hear  forty  Rubinstein.-'/  . 1 

. . „ +1,-  pie  to  give  up  the  army ! It  .'lr. 

He  also  quotes  from  the  review  puo  1 w 1 


art  to  educate?  Has  the  Venus  of  I 
Milo  turned  the  corset  to  a thing  of 
torture,  as  barbarous  as  any  machine 
in  the  Nuremberg  collection  V Have 
the  terribly  realistic  battle  pictures 


[lished  in  a New  York  newspaper  u 
tioni:  “The  singing  is  just  what  ia 

found  in  every  well  regulated  school 
district  where  the  master  boards 
1 round  and  a singing  school  is  kepi 
twice  a week  at  three  dollars  a quay 
ter.  Positively  no  better.”  He  doe! 
not  swell  himself  too  preposterously 
at  the  trumpet  of  praise;  and  wliet 
he  hears  the  dismal  stopped  horn  ol 
detraction  he  does  not  pout  or  whiim 
per.  We  do  not  believe  that  anybody! 


Gradgrind  wishes  to  know  whether  ; 
there  is  a higher  standard  of  taste 
today  on  account  of  the  perform- 
ances of  the  Symphony  Orchestra,  ! 
we  should  be  inclined  to  answer 
"Yes;”  and  not  even  the  applause 
that  is  bestowed  occasionally  on  un- 
righteous singers  at  those  same  con- 
certs disturbs  this  conviction.  We 
believe  that  tlie  orchestra  lias  made 
much  for  musical  progress  iu  other 
cities,  as  in  Worcester,  where  tlie 
urograms  of  the  Festival  have  shown 

- u .. 


ABOUniUSIC. 

Soloists  of  Coming  Sym- 
phony Season, 

With  Sundry  Digressions,  Gos- 
sip and  Side  Remarks. 

Programs  of  the  First  Six 
Symphony  Concerts. 


The  Journal  publishes  today  the  por- 
traits of  the  most  distinguished  solo- 
ists who  will  appear  at  the  Symphony 
concerts  during  the  season  of  ’96-’97. 

There  are  purists  wlm  believe  that  at 
a Symphony  concert  there  should  be  no 
soloist  to  distract  by  personality  the  at- 
tention of  the  hearer  from  absolute 
music.  There  are  purists  who  object  to 
the  word  “soloist.”  It  is  in  truth  a 
miserable  word,  but  what  a labored  cir- 
cumlocution is  necessary  to  arrive  at 
the  desired  result:  the  including  in  one 
word  the  singers,  male  and  female, 
after  their  kind,  the  fiddlers,  ’cellists, 
harpers,  flute  players,  or  any  one  that 
makes  an  individual  display  of  pro- 
ficiency or  incompetence? 

There  is  distracting  personality  even 
where  there  is  no  soloist,  for  conductor 
and  players  are  exposed  to  view.  Mr. 
Paur  is  fortunately  not  a man  who, 
taking  a score  in  hand,  says,  "What  can 
I make  out  of  this  work?”  He  asks, 
“What  did  the  composer  intend  to  say?” 
Nevertheless,  any  conductor,  however 
modestly  graceful  and  unobtrusively 
authoritative  he  may  be,  is  necessarily 
in  a measure  between  the  music  and 
the  audience  in  Music  Hall. 

And  there  sit  the  players.  The  audi- 
ence sees  them,  Is  conscious  of  tlie  fact 
that  they  are  clad  irreparably  in  ap- 
proved evening  dress,  with  hair  ar- 
ranged or  disarranged,  according  to 
individual  caprice. 

Would  you  really  like  to  hear  24  sym- 
phony concerts  without  a soloist,  with- 
out the  apparition  of  a flamboyant  or 
a timorous  woman,  adorned  like  a bride 
for  her  husband?  Go  to! 

* # 

You  smiled  perhaps  when  the  re- 
markable Earl  LI  put  to  any  new  ac- 
quaintance the  question  springing  from 
Chinese  courtesy,  “How  old  are  you?” 

Yet  that  is  one  of  the  first  questions 
you  ask  about  any  female  singer  or 
pianist,  and  it  is  followed  usually  by 
"Is  she  married?”  "Has  she  been  di- 
vorced?” 

And  the  thought  arises,  “Has  she 
hope  in  either  case?" 

Singers  have  no  age  until  they  break 
down  or  die. 


Ho  you  Insist  on  conventional  bio- 
graphical sketches? 

Melba,  Karnes,  Aus  der  Ohe,  Plancon, 
Joseffy.  Sieveklng  are  not  strangers  to 
the  music  lovers  of  this  town.  They  are 
no  older  In  a large  sense  than  when 
they  Inst  gave  delight  here  In  different 
degrees. 

As  for  Melba,  she  won  fresh'  and  glo- 
rious triumphs  at  Paris  and  at  Lon- 
don after  her  departure  from  America 
last  spring.  Repeated  quotations  from 
the  admirable  articles  of  the  music 
critic  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  must 
have  assured  Journal  readers  of  his 
righteous  fastidiousness  and  discrimina- 
tion. And  this  is  what  he  wrote  In 
part  of  Melba’s  rentrGe  at  Covent 
Garden,  June  18,  1896: 


nest  voice  is  lo  assert  (hat  the  greatest 
of  Jiving  soprano  singers  was  bent 
upon  giving  London  an  example  of  con- 
summate and  supreme  art.  You  may 
say  of  her,  at  first,  that  it  Is  her  fa- 
cllity  in  the  face  of  extraordinary  dif- 
ficulty which  makes  so  great  an  Im- 
pression. And  so  it  Is;  but  you  quickly 
i ecognlze  that  this  facility  is  the  result 
of  a world  of  trouble  and  care,  guided 
,\  ^ flne  rousloal  temperament  and 
aided  by  the  most  exquisite  natural 
gifts.  But  apart  from  her  facility  she 
trumphs,  and  carries  her  audience  upon 
wings  of  enthusiasm  by  reason  also  of 
her  golden  purity  of  tone,  which  is 
never  tainted  by  alloy,  and  by  reason 
of  the  rich,  thrilling,  deeply  emotional 
value  of  her  full,  clear,  divinely  pro- 
portionate note.  To  possess  the  note  of 
power  and  the  tone  of  purity  is— how 
rare  a gift!  gut  to  possess  both  of 
these  great  qualities  in  perfection 
I surely  signifies  that  you  are  face  to 
face  with  a singer,  such  as  arises,  per- 
haps, once  only  in  a generation,  per- 
haps only  one  In  half  a century.  These 
are  big  words,  but  let  anyone  who 
carefully  hears  Melba  compare  her  to 
her  greatest  contemporaries,  and  these 
words  will  not  be  found  excessive.” 

Mr.  Ellis  expects  a letter  from  Emma 
Eames  within  a few  days  In  which  she 
will  accept  the  offer  of  an  engagement 
at  the  Symphony  concerts.  The  best 
judges  abroad  speak  of  her  steady 
progress  In  her  art.  Her  most  impor- 
tant engagement  during  her  absence 
was  the  creation  of  the  part  of  Ghiselle 
in  CCsar  Franck’s  posthumous  opera 
of  the  same  name  at  Monte  Carlo, 
April  6,  ’96. 


* * 

Miss  Adele  Aus  der  Ohe  has  played 
four  times  at  Symphony  concerts  in 
Music  Hall.  Her  first  appearance  was 
at  the  24th  concert,  1886-’87;  her  last  at 
the  11th  concert,  ’89-’90. 

Miss  Aus  der  Ohe  was  praised  by  Ed- 
uard Hansllck  for  her  "wonderful 
strength  and  endurance,”  when  she 
played  fsehaikowsky’s  B flat  minor 
concetto  in  Vienna  in  1892. 

Her  strength  and  endurance  are,  in- 
deed, wonderful,  but  Sophie  Men.ter  and 
other  formidable  female  pianists  have 
these  same  qualities.  There  is  more  ! 
to  be  said  ip  praise  of  Miss  Aus  der  I 
Ohe,  the  pupil  of  Theodor  Kullak  and  i 
Liszt. 

Proud  and  virginal,  she  is  never 
heated  in  the  chase. 

She  shoots  the  musical  darts  with 
unerring  precision;  nor  is  her  bow- 
arm  ever  weary. 

Her  strength  has  the  elegance  of  pol- 
lished  steel. 

She  does  not  envy  Jupiter  his  bravura 
and  his  boasts.  Far  from  her  are  the 
sensuous  wiles  of  Venus.  She  smiles 
serenely  at  the  pedagogic  Minerva. 

She  is  the  Diana  of  pianists. 

. * » 

Her  antipodes  is  Theresa  Carreno, 
who  is  first  of  all  a woman  of  the 
tropics. 

She  numbers  43  chronological  years. 
In  emotions  and  passionate  vicissitudes 
J her  life  has  been  a century. 

The  books  tell  us  that  she  was  born 
at  Caracas,  Venezuela.  She  was  a pupil 
i Moritz  Gottschalk.  In  1865  and  1866 
she  gave  concerts  in  Europe.  She  after- 
ward did  many  things  in  America.  She 
gave  piano  concerts,  she  taught,  she 
sang  In  opera.  Did  you  see  her  as  Zer- 
lina  in  “Don  Giovanni”? 

She  composed  the  National  Hymn  of 
Venezuela.  And  once,  when  she  was 
managing  an  Italian  opera  company, 
she  took  the  stick  and  led  the  orchestra. 

From  three  men.  husbands  in  turn, 
she  learned  much  of  art  and  life. 

Sauret,  the  violinist,  was  her  first 
husband.  She  married  him  when  they 
both  were  young.  Then  there  was  Tag- 
liapietra,  the  baritone. 

And  then,  in  1892,  she  was  married  to 
d’ Albert,  the  gnome-like  pianist. 

Beauty  and  . It  is  only  about  a 

year  ago  that  they  were  divorced. 
D’Albert  promptly  married  a singer.  I 
believe  she  is  his  third  wife. 

When  Theresa  Carreno  appeared  at  a 
Symphony  concert  during  the  season  of 
’87-’S8  her  distinguishing  characteristics 
as  a pianist  were  sumptuous  beauty 
and  torrid  temperament. 

Mr.  Huneker  remembers  her  in  1876, 
the  "brilliant  and  unapproachable 
woman.” 

“She  wore  a ruby  colored  gown  and 
gouts  of  hot  blood  seemed  to  drip  from 
her  passionate  fingers  and  stain  scar- 
let the  Ivory  rocks  of  the  keyboard. 

Yet  she  played  only  Handel’s  rococo 
variations  in  E,  I am  told  by  men 
and  critics  whose  opinions  are  worth 
ti  easuring  that  Carreno  has  made  enor- 
mous progress  since  her  stay  in  Eu- 


rope.  Don't  imagine  that  Carreno  Is  a 
women  advanced  In  years.  She  has 
been  before  the  public  since  she  was  a 
child.  Yet  in  her  life  haa  been  crowded 
enough  incident,  sorrow,  triumph  and 
S excitement  as  would  furnish  forth 
■ twenty  novels.  Like  all  great  artists, 
H she  has  worn  the  crown  of  thorns,  and 
| worn  it  nobly.”  , 

Pol  Plancon  will  make  his  first  appear- 
ance at  a Symphony  concert.  I hope 
he  will  be  persuaded  to  sing  the  Drum 
Major's  song  from  the  opera  of  “Le 
Cald,”  by  Ambrolse  Thomas.  As  he 
sings  it,  'twould  be  worth  a wilderness 
of  Pogner’s  addresses. 

Plancon  as  a singer,  pure  and  sim- 
ple, as  a master  of  bel  canto  and  also 
colorature,  Is  the  finest  bass  that  has 
visited  this  country  in  several  years. 
As  a singer  he  Is  superior  to  Edouard  de 
Reszke  in  natural  beauty  and  nobility 
of  voice,  and  In  vocal  skill. 

* * * 

Rafael  Joseffy's  first  appearance  at 
a Symphony  concert  was  during  the 
season  of  ’85-'86.  His  fourth  appear- 
ance was  last  season,  when  he  gave 
one  of  the  very  greatest  exhibitions  of 
piano  playing  that  has  been  heard  In 
Boston  for  many  years. 

• * • 

Mr.  Sieveklng’s  first  appearance  at  a 
Symphony  concert  was  last  season.  His 
performance  of  Salnt-Saens's  G minor 
concerto  was  brilliant.  Then  he  disap- 
peared mysteriously,  as  one  who  leaves 
between  trains,  as  though  he  donned 
rubber  overshoes  on  quitting  Music  Hall 
as  soon  as  the  applause  was  hushed. 

I am  told  that  he  felt  the  need  of  a 
repertory,  and  therefore  went  to  a small 
town  near  Paris,  where  he  might  prac- 
tise diligently  and  In  quiet. 

* 

* * 

Moritz  Rosenthal,  who  is  now  re- 
garded as  in  certain  respects  the  great- 
est pianist  living,  has  been  heard  in 
Boston,  but  not  In  a Symphony  concert. 
He  visited  us  when  he  v as  In  his  storm- 
and-bang  period,  for  not  till  1890  was  he 
recognized  abroad  as  a remarkable 
pianist. 

He  was  born  in  1862  at  Lemberg.  He 
studied  under  Karl  Mlkull,  Rafael  Jo- 
seffy  and  Liszt.  He  began  to  give  con- 
certs In  1876.  He  played  in  the  United 
States  during  the  season  of  ’S8-'89.  Only 
within  the  last  few  years  has  he  ex- 
cited the  wonder  of  European  capitals 
by  his  stupendous  acquirements.  No 
longer  is  the  reproach  brought  against 
him  that  he  is  essentially  material- 
istic. 

It  is  a great  pleasure  to  see  the  names 
of  Rosenthal,  Joseffy,  Carreno,  Aus  der 
Ohe  and  Sieveking  announced  as  solo-  1 
ists. 

It  is  a good  thing  for  audiences  to 
learn  that  Paderewski,  "a  selfish  mo- 
nopolist,” Is  not  the  only  pianist.  There 
are  others. 

As  an  editorial  article  in  the  Musical 
Courier  puts  It,  “We  are  tired  of  the 
domination  of  one  pianist.” 

* 

Karl  Hallr  is  a distinguished  violinist. 
He  was  born  at  Hohenelbe,  Bohemia, 
Feb.  1,  1859.  He  studied  under  Benne- 
wltz  at  the  Conservatory  at  Prague, 
and  under  Joachim,  1874-’76.  He  then 
was  concert  master  of  Bilse’s  Orchestra, 
from  which  position  he  was  called  to 
be  Court  concert  master  at  Weimar. 
In  1888  he  married  Therese  Zerbst  (born 
Nov.  6,  1859),  a concert  soprano  of  en- 
viable reputation. 

4>  * * 

Among  the  other  soloists  will  be 
Messrs.  Kneisel.  Loeffler,  Adamowski, 
Schnltzler,  Schroeder  and  Schulz  of  the 
orchestra. 

» * 4. 

It  is  not  necessary  at  this  late  day 
to  sound  the  praises  of  the  orchestra 
under  Mr.  Emil  Paur,  who  now  enters 
on  the  fourth  season  of  his  usefulness. 
The  fame  of  the  orchestra  is  now  in- 
ternational. The  orchestra  founded  by 
Mr.  H.  L.  Hlgginson  is  not  only  an 
honor  to  Boston;  it  is  an  honor  to  the  J 
United  States. 

Mr.  Jacquet,  formerly  first  flute  un- 
der Mr.  Damrosch,  will  succeed  Mr. 
Charles  Mold  as  the  first  flute  of  the 
orchestra.  Mr.  Bour,  formerly  under 
Thomas,  will  take  here  the  position  of  j 
second  oboe. 

The  programs  of  the  first  six  concerts 


will  be  as  follows; 

FIRST  CONCERT. 

Overture,  "Benvenuto  Cellini" Berlioz 

Ophelie  Bourgault-Dueoudray 

(First  time.) 

Suite  op.  49 Saint-Saens 

Symphony  No.  8 Beethoven 

Overture,  "Euryanthe"  Weber 

SECOND  CONCERT. 

Overture,  "Gwendoline”  Chabrier 

(First  time.) 

Rhapsodic,  No.  3 Dvorak 

Solo  number. 

Symphony  Mozart 

THIRD  CONCERT. 

Symphony  Beach 

(First  time.) 

Variations  Brahms 

Overture.  "Freischuetz” Weber 


FOURTH  CONCERT. 

Overture,  "Richard  III." Volkmann 

Solo  number. 

Entr'acte  "Ingwelde”  Schilling 

(First  time.) 

Solo  number. 

Symphony  No.  9 Schubert 

FIFTH  CONCERT. 

Overture,  "Barber  of  Bagdad" Cornelius 

Solo  number. 

Scherzo  Goldmark 

Symphony  "From  the  New  Worlcl". . .Dvorak 
SIXTH  CONCERT. 

Overture,  "Manfred”  Schumann  \ 

Solo  number. 

Two  entr’actes  from  "Carmen” Bizet 

Solo  number. 


Symphony  No.  4 Tschalkowsky 


Among  the  pieces  to  be  played  dur- 
ing the  season  are  Humperdinck's  over- 
ture to  "Hansel  and  Gretel;”  Bizet's 
Suite  "Jeu  d'Enfants;”  Smetana’s 
"Wallenstein’s  Lager;”  a symphony  by 
Dittersdorf;  Duparc’s  "Lenore;”  a 
movement  from  Rimski-Korsakoff’s 
"Antar"— why  not  the  whole  of  this 
celebrated  program-symphony,  Mr. 
Paur?  Mehul’s  Overture  to  "L'lrato;" 
Berlioz’s  Overture,  "Les  Franc  Juges;”  , 
and  three  movements  of  the  ninth  sym-  I 
phony. 

Some  will  shudder  when  they  learn 
that  a symphony  by  Bruckner  will  be 
played. 

There  will  be  the  usual  number  of 
old,  familiar  stand-bys,  compositions 
that  no  gentleman's  library  should  be  i 
without. 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Nikita  has  been  singing  at  Copen- 
hagen. 

Massenet  Is  in  Auvergne,  at  work  on  i 
"Sapho.” 

Leoncavaello's  "Boheme”  will  be  pro- 
duced  at  la  Scala. 

"Goplana,"  a new  opera  by  Stan-  ! 

, islas  Zelenskl,  pleased  at  Cracow. 
Eduard  Van  der  Boorn,  musician  and 
critic,  died  at  Liege  Aug.  16,  67  vears 
old. 

"Mosqueton"  by  Francesca  Saccanti  , 
has  been  produced  successfully  at  Na- 
ples. 

Ignaz  Brtill  has  finished  his  new  opera 
"Gloria.”  It  will  be  produced  at  Ham- 
burg. 

Mrs.  Wallet,  the  costumer  for  many 
years  at  the  Opdra  Comique,  Paris,  is 
dead. 

Gemma  Belllincioni,  with  Lilli  Lejo, 
sang  In  Mascagni's  "Zanetto”  at  Vi- 
enna Sept.  1. 

Miss  Adele  Lewing  has  returned  to 
Boston  after  her  studies  in  Vienna  un- 
der Leschetitzki. 

Sibyl  Sanderson  will  sing  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, and  not  at  Vienna  as  was  re- 
ported erroneously. 

Louts  Ganne  wrote  the  music  for  the 
ballet-pantomime  "Phrynd,”  produced 
in  August  at  Royan. 

The  conductor  of  the  theatre  at  Hel- 
singfors. Finland,  has  written  an  over- 
ture, "Urvasi,"  which  is  well  spoken 
of. 

"Vlfandaka”  ; by  . Alfred  Toffs  an] 
"Ragahljol”  by  Emile  Hartman  will  be 
produced  this  se.asori  at  the  Copenhagen 
epera.  'v. 

Bertha  Becker,  n 6e  Seib,  the  widow  of 
Jean  Becker,  the  founder  of  the  — 

Florentine  Quartet  (1833-1884)  died  at 
Mannheim  Aug.  17,  62  years  old. 

Orchestral  concerts  in  London  this 
season  will  be  conducted  by  Messrs. 
Lamoureux,  Richter,  Manns,  and  Hen-  | 
sehel.  Mr.  Wagner  and  Mr.  Mottl  wiil 
not  visit  London. 

Charles  Mold,  the  father  of  the  emin- 
ent flutist,  wrote  the  music  for  his 
son-in-law  Trutfier’s  one-act  comedy,  , 
"Les  Deux  Paldmon,”  produced  at  the  I 
Comddle-Francaise. 

Miss  Ellen  Gulbranson,  Mrs.  Schu-  ' 
mann-Heink,  Vogl,  Griming,  Reich- 
mann,  Friedrichs,  and  Bachraann  will 
take  part  in  the  performances  of  "Der 
Ring  der  Nibelungen”  at  Berlin  in 
November-December. 

Josef  Rudolf  Schachner,  pupil  of  j 
Henselt  and  Cramer,  composer  and  j 
piano  teacher,  died  at  Reichenhall  Aug. 

15.  He  composed  two  piano  concertos, 
piano  pieces,  and  an  oratorio,  “Israel's 
Return  from  Babylon.”  He  was  born 
in  1821. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a 
thoughtful  little  pamphlet,  “The  Under- 
lying Principle  of  Piano-forte  Touch,” 
by  "Charles  F.  Stayner,  published  by 
him  In  Salt  Lake  City  and  by  Breit- 
kopf  & Hiirtel.  New  York.  It  is  well 
worth  the  consideration  of  all  pianists. 

Gustav  Strube’s  symphony,  which  wa^ 
first  produced  last  season  by  the  Bos-  , 
ton  Symphony  Orchestra,  was  praised 
warmly  by  the  critic  of  Der  Deutsche 
when  it  was  played  at  the  tenth  con- 
cert of  the  orchestra  at  Sondershausen, 
Aug.  2.  "It  is  'well  invented,  well-felt, 
German  music.  It  -breathes  in  every, 
movement  artistic. earnestness.”  Themes, 
development  and  instrumentation  are 
all'viteartily  commended. 

The  Wendes,  a Slavonic  people  liv- 
ing in  Saxony,  excited  attention  at  the 
Exposition  at  Dresden,  by  their  folk 
songs,  for  the  most  part  sad,  and  in' 
the  style  of  dumkas,  though  there  were 
gay  songs  accompanying  the  dances  of 
youth.  Among  their  national  compos- 
ers are  K.  A.  Kocor,  Frejsehlak,  and 
Krawec,  whose  national  symphony,  "By 
the  Banks  of  the  Lubosta,”  had  much 
success,  as  conducted  by  him. 

Aloyse  Krebs-Miehalesl,  the  once  cele- 
brated contralto  of  the  Dresden  opera, 
celebrated  her  7Qth  birthday  Aug.  29. 
She  was  the  first  Fldes  and  Ortrud  at 


Dresden!.  From  1846  to  ISIff'sTTe  sang  ac 
Hamburg,  from  1849  to  1870  at  Dresden, 
bhe  is  the  widow  of  Karl  Krebs,  con- 
Uuctor,  composer  and  pianist  (1804-1880)- 
and  she  is  the  mother  of  the  celebrated 
pianist  Mary  Krebs  (born  1851),  Karl 
Krebs  s name  was  really  Mledcke.  Ho 
took  the  name  of  his  adopted  father, 
J.  B.  Krebs,  the  opera  singer. 

The  Reverend  Stanley  Hersee,  of  tho 
c nureh  Army,  does  not  come  verv  well 
?utai0f,hls  little  difference  with  the 
isend-Kird  of  ,the  Camden  Head.  What 
possible  good,  as  the  Clerkenwell  mag- 
istrate reasonably  asked,  can  come  of 
services  which  arouse  the  animosity 
of  householders  in  the  vicinity  to  such 
an  extent  that  one  of  them  actually 
employed  an  organ  grinder  for  three 
Mondays  to  play  In  opposition  to  the 
army?  The  man  who  would  seek  al- 
fiance  with  an  organ  grinder  must, 
indeed,  be  in  desperate  case.  The  worst 
Pi,1}  was  that  the  grinding  of  the 
grinder  was  as  naught,  being  lost  In 
the  thunder  of  the  big  drum,  an  instru- 
ment  upon  which  we  ourselves  are 
sometimes  compelled,  figuratively,  to 
perform  in  our  public  capacity,  but  for 
which  we  have  no  special  affection  in 
private  life.  In  short,  the  Reverend 
Stanley  Hersee,  his  lutes,  harps,  sack- 
buts,  psalteries,  dulcimers  and  all  kinds 
2;  rdusieal  Instruments,  including  the 
bigr  drum,  appear  to  be  an  abominable 
nuisance;  and  if  he  be  really  anxious 
to  promote  religion  he  will,  not  to  put 
too  fine  a point  upon  it,  hold  his  row. 
Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


c. t 1 1 


la  order  to  bring  the  dinner  system  to  per- 
fection. it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a 
room  contrived  on  the  best  possible  plan  for 
eight  persons,  as  the  greatest  number.  I 
almost  think  six  even  more  desirable  than 
eight;  but  beyond  eight,  as  far  as  my  expe- 
rience goes,  there  is  always  a division  into 
parties,  or  a partial  languor,  or  sort  of 
pnralysis  either  of  the  extremities  or  centre, 
which  has  more  or  less  effect  upon  the  whole. 
For  complete  enjoyment  a company  ought  to 
be  One;  sympathizing  and  drawing  together, 
listening  and  talking  in  due  proportions— no  j 
monopolists  nor  any  ciphers. 


There  are  several  things  that  are 
“tendered”  in  this  vale  of  tears.  Amohgi 
them  are  a “banquet”  where  “wine- 1 
opening”  is  a feature,  and  that  | 
tumultuous  performance  known  in 
newspaperdom  as  an  “ovation,”  al- 
though no  sheep  is  sacrificed  or  eaten. 


One  of  the  most  pitiable  of  all  the 
creatures  of  the  good  Lord  is  the  vic- 
tim of  a “complimentary  banquet,”  al- 
though there  are  exceptions,  for  there 
are  some  men  fore-ordained  for  such 
fulsome  and  windy  feasts;  there  are 
men  who  should  always  be  at  the  right 
of  a toastmaster,  men  who  even  in  I 


grotesque  situations,  as  when  suspended  i 
by  a strap  in  promiscuous  street  car, 
seem  in  irritating  readiness  to  respond 
to  any  eulogistic  speech. 

Ah,  the  distressing  pomp,  ceremony 
and  hypocrisy!  The  young  orator  with 
thoughtfully  modulated  voice  and  pains- 
taking gesture  speaks  at  the  guest  and 
1o  the  reporters.  There  is  the  spontane- 
ity that  does  not  even  deceive  the  least 
experienced  waiter.  These  is  the  grati- 
tude that  is  the  lively  expectation  of 
favors  to  come. 


But  Saturday  night  a few  friends  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Edgar  Chamberlin  sat  down 
with  him  at.  meat.  Two  children  of  his 
brain  had  just  been  brought  into  the 
world  with  the  assistance  of  those  cun- 
ning physicians  Messrs.  Copeland  and 
Day.  Or  should  we  say  that  a dis- 
criminating parent  had  applied  ap- 
proved theories  of  selection  to  his  num- 
erous offspring,  and  sent  the  strongest 
and  the  handsomest,  dressed  in  becom- 
ing costume,  into  the  world. 


There  w-ere  no  set  orations;  there 
was  no  flattery;  there  was  no  extrava- 
gance inspired  by  natural  gush  or  acci- 
dental alcoholic  enthusiasm.  Probably  I 
an  accomplished  stranger  would  have 
thought  the  little  speeches  sadly  in-  j 
formal,  cold,  pale,  meagre.  Fofithe  warm- 
est appreciation  and  the  truest  affec- 
tion, like  agony  at  Its  height,  are  mine. 
It  was  because  Mr.  Chamberlin's  friends  j 
had  so  much  to  say  in  their  affection  i 
for  the  man  and  admiration  for  his 
work  that  they  said  so  little. 


A Harvard  graduate  of  '94  draws  aj 
delightful  picture  of  student  life  at 
Cambridge,  Beds  of  shining  brass  with 
silk  embroidered  quilts;  toilet  tables 
covered  with  silver  brushes,  combs, 
mirrors,  depilatories;  perfumed  baths,  i 
scented  soap;  breakfasts  rich  in  stewed 
meats  and  claret.  The  "swell  student 
should  be  reported  as  intimate  with 
Barrett  Wendell,  although  he  must  not 
be  seen  walking  with  him.|n  the  yard.” 
And  why  should  not  the  swell  student  j 
■walk  with  Mr.  Wendell,  that  is,  if  Mr. 
Wendell  is  willing?  Should  the  swell 
student  recognize  Mr.  Eliot  in  the  street  I 
or  should  he  pass  by  like  the  levite  in 
the  parable?  We  have  had  Rollo  in 
Cambridge;  It  looks  as  though  Thaek-  , 
eray’s  chapter  05  university  snobs  were 
to  be  enlarged  and  improved. 


You  remember  Mr.  Heinrich  Meyn,  I 
an  earnest  baritone  who  once  lived  here  I 
and  sang  as  though  he  were  charging  I 
a battery.  His  life  has  been  written,  j 
and  we  read  that  he  "has  learned  to 
speak  English  with  extraordinary  fluen- 
cy and  correctness.  Not  only  this,  but, 
having  acquired  the  language  principal- 
ly in  London,  Mr.  Meyn  possesses  the  j 


4.4  u.v.ii-cove.iea”  : By  whom’’  As 
"v'e  remember  Mr.  Mven  he  spoke  with 
» rich,  fruity,  German  accent  * 

Mr.  Bliss  airman  Is  still  slangwhang- 
Jng  away  at  the  newspapers  and  the 
men  and  women  who  write  for  them 

end  r slsters-  we  have  no  stvle  ! 

and  this  grieves  good  Mr.  Carman.  Hi}  I 
genteel  indignation  finds  vent  in  a 1 
newspaper.  How  can  he  send  his  prod!  I 
uce  to  such  a market?  Or  does  he  re-  i 
member  the  remark  of  the  Roman  Em- 
peror  concerning  odorless  money?  ' 

A small  hotel  In  Boston-and  it  Is  said 
to  bd  an  excellent  one-advertiscs  "It 
Is  a manage.”  And  exactly  what  does 
the  advertiser  intend  to  convey  to  the 
reader?  For  a menage  means  house! 
keeping,  household,  family,  or  econ- 
omy. Major  Muldoon  was  more  pre- 
cise ."When  1 was  with  Sir  Arthur 

Major 6 „fe"insuIa-'’'  ^id  the  gallant 
Major,  I became  acquainted  with  a 
Condesa.  which  is  Spanish  for  Count 
CSS.'  Or  is  it  possible  that  ''m#„age”  I 
1b  a misprint  for  ‘‘menagerie”?'  In  that  I 


case  the  accept  is  superfluous,  for  we 
have  taken -the  word  into  the  English 
language. 

M hy  did  Aaron’s  beard  impress  so 
mightily  thousands  of  people  who  lived 
after  -bim?  We  know  that  he  oiled 
it  on  occasions;  but  was  it  of  peculiar 
magnificence,  or  of  unique  cut?  At 
any  rate  the  name  Aaron's  Beard  has 
been  applied  to  at  least  five  plants, 
from  the  Hypericum  Calycinum  to  the 
Spiraea  salicifolia. 


Was  the  term  “abargains,”  meaning 
"of  no  value  or  consequence,”  as  in  the 
phrases  “It’s  a bargains  on  it!”  or 
"Oh,  a bargains  on  him!”  ever  used  in 
New  England? 


The  editors  of  Welsh  sectarian  news- 
papers  are  accomplished  controver- 
siallsts.  One  journal  attacked  the 
Celt  as  unfriendly  to  the  .Bap- 
tists, and  the  Celt  countered  as 
follows;  “We  challenge  the  thin- 
skinned  and  squint-eyed  editor 
to  produce  a single  sentence 
from  the  Celt  which  casts  a slight  on 
the  denomination." 


I ) 

The  inn-keeper  Death!  His  beds  are  soft, 
eo  soft  that  athletes,  scholars,  physicians, 
play-actresses,  little  children,  rulers  by  di- 
vine right  or  foolish  popular  permission— in 
a word  all  men  and  women  off  high  or  low- 
degree  that  are  his  guests  care  not  for  food  j 
or  drink.  They  do  not  ask  for  letters;  they 
do  not  even  wish  a check  cashed.  They 
Bleep,  simply  sleep,  for  it  is  very  quiet  in 
the  corridor.  No  one  takes  an  early  train, 
for  there  are  no  departing  guests.  The 
noisiest  Emperor  leaves  his  spurs  and  sword 
in  the  cloak  room  and  creeps  to  bed.  The 
ploughman  takes  off  his  boots  in  the  office, 
and  he  forgets  them  forever.  Although  the 
rooms  are  dusty,  there  are  no  windows  I 
opened,  there  are  no  ringings  for  ice-water.  I 
For  the  beds  are  soft,  so  soft.  And  Death,  1 
waiting  the  last  comer,  yawns  enviously;  I 
yawns  despairingly  as  the  scythe-pendfilum  [ 
swings  with  , century  ttc-tocs,  and  guest 
after  guest  goes  nodding  down  tHe  stairs. 


Even  when  an  inn-keeper  dies  at  an 
advanced  age,  puffy,  -wheezing,  with 
chalkstone  knuckles  and  flannel-com- 
forted legs,  respectably  and  conven- 
tionally in  his  accustomed  bed,  there  is 
something  peculiarly  tragic  in  his  de- 
parture. He  that  fed  others  must  be 
food.  Instead  of  discreet  rapping,  the 
resurrection  trump  will  call  him  from 
his  sleep.  The  host  is  a guest. 


Not  that  all  inn-keepers  are  equally 
mourned.  There  are  men  who'  keep  a 
tavern  as  they  would  labor  in  a less 
ennobling  business,  simply  to  make 
money,  without  personal  pride  in  satis- . 
lying  customers.  They  feed  and  shelter 
guests,  but  In  mercantile  spirit  and 
without  a thought  of  personal  relation- 
ship. They  follow  the  law  and  ignore 
the  equities.  Some  of  them  are  spare, 
exe-faced,  distrustful  of  their  cooks,  in- 
clined toward  health  foods.  Only  in  the 
Directory  do  they  count  as  hosts. 


But  when  a whole-souled,  well-fed, 
sympathetic  human  male  like  Ambro- 
soli  leaves  -without  warning  the  sub- 
stantials  as  known  to  us  and  joins  the 
shades,  the  tragedy  is  real— yes,  doubled 
in  intensity  by  the  reflection  of  the  need- 
lessness of  it  all.  The  caprice  of  a 
crazed  brain  puts  Italian  Boston  in  hon- 
est mourning.  Nor  will  he  be  missed 
by  his  countrymen  alone.  There  are 
Bostonians  who,  although  equipped  cor- 
rectly with  a New  England  conscience, 
have  sunned  themselves  In  the  scarlet 
and  purple  spots  at  the  North  End 
which  stand  out  so  gallantly  against 
the  prevailing  drab  of  the  town.  They 
have  known  Ambrosoli’s  inn  as  a life- 
saving station,  a refuge  from  the  mo- 
notonous waves  of  conventionality. 
They  still  pity  with  wondering  pity  the 
men  who,  seeking  amusement  with 
well-bred,  monocled  curiosity,  could  find  | 


nothing  but  thin  wine,  cheese,  spa- 
ghetti, garlic,  rllrt  and  gesticulating 
conversation;  for  these  superficial  visit- 
ors, 111  at  ease,  expectant  of  stiletto 
thrusts,  mistook  the  symbols  for  the 
entities. 


K.  H.  writes,  “What  Is  the  difference 
between  the  new  one  dollar  and  five 
dollar  bills?"  If  he  were  to  ask  idly, 
as  one  waiting  for  a street  car.  we 
should  accommodate  him  with  this 
ancient  jest:  "The  difference  is  $4.”  a 

joke  synchronous  as  to  birth  with  “How- 
do  you  spell  stove-pipe?" 


But  the  handwriting  of  E.  H.  shows 
earnestness  in  every  line,  dot  and 
crossing.  He  therefore  deserves  a se- 
rious answer.  On  the  one-dollar  bill 
there  is  a woman  left-handed.  On  the 
live  dollar  'bill  there  is  a woman  left 
raked. 


"Mr.:  Bryan  is  of  the  opinion  that  it 
would  not  be  in  good  taste  for  hint 
to  make  a speech  from  the  steps  of 
the  national  capltol."  But  what  a 
singular  reason  for  him  to  give! 

j Mushrooms  were  offered  in  the  Bos- 
ton market  Saturday  at  twenty-five 
cents  a pound,  for  the  rain  last  week 
called  them  In  battalions  from  their 
hiding  places.  Yet  there  were  few  buy- 
ers In  spite  of  the  cheapness  and  ex- 
cellent condition.  If  mushrooms  were 
is  common  as  potatoes  would  they 
ie  so  loudly  vaunted  and  greedily  rel- 
;hed?  Many  a man  who  in  his  heart 
of  heart  prefers  beer,  noisily  orders 
champagne. 

Wc  are  delighted  to  learn  from  Mrs. 
Deuistri  Collias,  formerly  Mrs.  P.  T. 
Barnurn,  that  she  is  “perfectly  happy 
and  contented”  with  her  husband. 
Why  would  it  not  be  a good  idea  for  all 
narried  couples  to  publish  marital  bul- 
3tin,s,  say  once  a month?  The  prac- 
tee  might  modify  the  opinions  of  the 
elghborhood,  allay  suspicion,  choke 
sandal.  Nor  should  there  be  any  going 
ehind  the  returns. 

The  most  remarkable  recent  item  of 
foreign  news  has  very  strangely  been 
iverlooked  by  the  daily  press.  A eon- 
' ibutor  to  the  British  Weekly  has  been 
s ending  her  holiday  at  Mtirren,  and 
. .ports  that  on  Sunday  morning,  as 
she  set  out  for  church,  the  first  person 
she  met  was  Dr.  Parker,  who  had  come 
i from  Grindelwald.  "Dr.  Parker 
bdestly  took  a back  seat  at  the  morn- 
X service.”  Surely  not  even  Dr.  Nan- 
\ came  across  such  a startling  phe- 
menon  as  this.  To  see  Dr.  Parker 
<e  a back  seat  was  alone  worth  a 

lrney  to  Switzerland. Pall  Mall 

zette. 


"A  LION'S  HEART." 

■“A  Lion's  Heart.”  a new  romantic 
melodrama,  by  Arthur  Shirley  and  Ben- 
jamin Landeck,  was  produced  last  night 
at  the  Bowdoin  Square  Theatre,  for  the 
first  time  in  Boston,  by  a company  of 
which  Mr.  Carl  A.  Haswin  was  the  star, 
a star  that  shone  in  the  murkiest  at- 
mosphere with  incandescent  light. 

First  of  all,  the  melodrama  accom- 
plished the  aim  of  the  ingenious  au- 
thors: it  pleased  mightily  the  audience. 
The  gallery,  stern  judge,  upholder  of 
rectitude  and  reprover  of  vide,  was  loud 
in  its  plaudits,  and  its  enthusiasm  was 
displayed  in  le*s  aggressive  form  by 
those  that  sat  below. 

And  surelv  there  were  good  reasons 
'or  the  plaudits.  There  were  two  vil- 
ains,  one  who,  in  the  prologue,  ap- 
eared  in  irreproachable  hat  and  Prince 
:lbert  coat,  and  afterward  sank  grad- 
ally  through  four  acts  to  rags,  starva- 
on  and  a death-bed  repentance:  the 
:her,  triumphant  almost  to  the  very 
td,  was  finally  overcome  by  a sum- 
arv  process  of  law  known  only  to 
fted  writers  for  the  stage.  There  was 
heroine  accused  of  robbery  and  mur- 
rr;  and  there  were  the  usual  juveniles, 
tfiose  humor,  excited  by  ebullitions  of 
S.Ve  appeals  to  those  who  look  back 
t on  their  own  personal  experiences  as 
isodes  in  ancient  history.  The  hero, 
lion  tamer,  to  whom  woman  was 
fueler  than  his  performing  animals, 
. rhts  wrong,  forgives  his  enemy,  and 
^”reby  recovers  his  child,  as  a some- 

• iat  inadequate  recompense  for  twenty 
Ml  years  of  misery. 

Hut  the  alleged  improbabilities  of 

I dodrama  offer  excellent  material  for 

• calmer  discussion  of  the  theory  and 
-e  use  of  melodrama  than  is  possible 
|T an  hour  -when  the  air  is  still  full 

II  knives  and  staccato  laughs.  Melo- 
;lama  should  be  served  hot  with 

iutney.  sauce.  "A  Lion’s  Heart”  was 
us  served.  Incident  tumbled  on  the 


heels  of  incident.  Each  villain  strove 
to  outdo  the  other. 

Mr.  Haswin's  company  is  made  up 
of  men  and  women  varying  in  their 
capacttv.  He  himself  made  his  points 
effectively  and  with  commendable 
restraint.  Manly  and  sympathetic,  he 
essayed  no  boisterous  appeals  to  his 
comates  in  joy  and  misfortune  or  to 
the  gods  sitting  in  judgment.  Mrs 
(Haswin  was  womanly  as  the  afflicted 
heroine;  Mr.  Robert  Paton  Gibbs  played 
the  villain  valet  with  due  accentuation, 

Jand  enlisted  the  kindly  feeling  of  the 
audience  from  the  first  exhibition  of 
criminal  energy,  which  indeed  seemed 
I unparalleled,  until  Mr.  E.  B.  Tilton  as 
I Col.  de  Vlllefort  began  to  show  his 
lounning.  Mr.  Slaytor,  as  Dick  Lori- 
I more,  and  Mr.  Verney,  as  Daddy  Mason, 
'i  were  easily  conspicuous,  and  the 
::  comedy  was  supplied  by  Mr.  H.  L. 
I Keane  and  Miss  Edith  Tilton.  The 
scenery  was  effective,  and  the  play 
moved  with  rapidity. 

•'"'tTLHo  wrw/  | * — — — 


^[■>y  tia.  C{  ^ ! 

Nmv  people  (i re  slow  to  pnrdon  and  com- 
prehend the  logical  expansion  of  a life  sur- 
rounded by  lives  that  tin  not  dare  to  be 
wholly  themselves;  but  they  excuse  and  run 
after  the  clownish  contortion  of  a man  who 
desires  first  of  all  lo  be  unlike  t lie  rest.  The 
v ulgar  feel  sure  that  the  btzarrerle  of  th  - 
latter  Is  without  any  risk  of  real  independ- 
ence. 


Tt  follows  then  that  the  bitterest  ex- 
perience of  a strong  soul  who  has  tor- 
reuted  convictions  for  which  lie  would 
die  is  to  hear  in  reply,  “But  you  do 
not  really  mean  what  you  say;  I know 
you  bettor  than  you  know'  herself.” 
This  reply  is  always  In  the  mouth  of 
the  dangerous  species  known  as  a well- 
wisher. 

Mr.  Brooks  Adams  is  an  orchid  in 
politics. 

Admirers  of  Bac  on  will  be  pleased  by 
the  news  that  the  revision  of  the  so- 
called  Shakesperian  text  is  almost  ready 
for  the  printer.  Prof.  Jonathan  Jordan 
Writes  from  his  summer  home  at 
Oalmira,  "We  have  agreed  after  much 
debate  to  this  reading:  ‘One  touch  of 
nature  makes  the  whole  wrorld  skin.' 
What  do  you  think  of  this  version  of 
a.  familiar  speech  in  ‘Hamlet’:  ‘And! 

In  the  cup  an  onion  shall  he  throw;  j 
the  king  shall  drink  to  Hamlet's  bet- 
ter breath'  ” ? 

This  reminds  us  that  Alma-Tadema  I 
"has  had  a free  hand  in  creating  the 
sumptuous  classical  environment"  which 
will  be  the  ehief  interest  in  Irving's 
production  of  "Cymbeliue”  the  22d.  Mr. 
Irving  more  and  more  puts  his 
dramatic  strength  as  well  as  faith  in 
•ccnery.  

Energetic  collectors  of  postage  stamps 
should  ponder  the  fate  of  the  young 
philatelist  whose  enthusiasm  outran 
prudence.  Be  bold,  be  bold,  but  not 
too  bold.  

A woman  said  the  other  day — but 
you  should  first  know  her.  She  is  40, 
well-favored  in  face  and  figure,  unac- 
quainted with  poverty  or  domestic  sor- 
row. She  has  artistic  tastes  Which  have 
been  gratified.  She  has  been  married 
20  years,  and  she  has  had  no  children. 
From  her  ancestors  she  inherits  sound, 
orthodox  principles.  And  yet  she  said 
the  other  day,  “I  should  like  to  be  ab- 
solutely without  a tie  in  the  world;  I 
should  like  to  have  enough  money  to 
live  on,  and  then  I should  Just  like  to 
go  it.”  Why  this  elemental  revolt  ? Was 
there  the  first  spark  or  the  dying  flick- 
er? 

They  are  debating  this  delicate  legal 
question  in  France.  Clause  46  of  the 
Railway  By-laws  runs:  “The  compan- 

ies are  not  obliged  to  accept  in  an  un- 
packed condition  goods  which  trades- 
men are  in  the  habit  of  packing.”  Bi- 
cycle makers  send  goods  packed.  The 
Daily  Messenger  tells  us  that  the  com- 
panies are  asking  whether  they  should 
be  compelled  to  accept  and  register  (and 
thus  become  responsible  for)  passengers’ 
bicycles  which  are  brought  in  un- 
packed. 

Some  find  pleasure  in  disease  as  a 
stimulus  to  conversation.  Women — 

and  indeed  some  men— meeting  for  the 
first  time  at  any  summer  resort  recom- 
mended as  sanitary  are  never  so  happy 
as  when  they  swap  accounts  of  their 
lingering  maladies,  and  disparage  phy- 
sicians. To  such  tedious  unfortunates 
we  recommend  Dr.  Schweninger,  fa- 
mous on  account  of  his  attentions  to 
Bismarck.  The  Doctor  seems  to  be  a 
hearty,  brusque,  sane  soul.  He  lec- 
tured lately  in  Berlin,  and  said  he  did 
jiot  believe  much  in  the  discoveries  of  ' 
modern  medical  science.  "He  thought 
that  60  years  hence  they  would  be  j 
laughed  at  just  as  much  as  those  of  50  | 
years  ago  were  now.  As  to  eating,  if  | 
you  had  a weak  stomach,  it  must  do  j 
what  it  liked  with  you.  If  you  had  a | 
strong  one,  you  might  do  what  you  liked 
with  it.  He  did  not  think  much  of 
regimens.  You  ought  to  be  a law  unto 
yourself.” 

It  was  in  Kansas— bleeding  Kansas — 
that  a Lieutenant  in  the  United  States 
Army  was  not  allowed  to  stop  at  a 
hotel  in  a flourishing  town  because  he 
has  negro  blood.  Leavenworth  can  now 
shake  hands  with  Boston!  This  same 
officer  would  have  been  a welcome 
guest  at  any  hotel  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  even  in  countries  where  they 
do  not  boast  or  admit  that  all  men  are 
created  equal. 

Olive  Schreiner,  they  say,  is  poor, 
very  poor,  obliged  to  live  in  two  rooms 
and  a kitchen.  “She  does  her  own 
housework  and  may  be  seen  any  day 
cooking  dinner  on  a paraffin  stove  in 
the  dining-room.”  Is  there  not  a break  , 
here?  If  she  cooks  in  the  dining-room,  I 
does  she  write,  sleep,  receive  callers  in  ! 
the  bed-room  or  the  kitchen?  Or  does  j 
she  eat  in  the  bed-room?  "Her  hus- 
band has  given  up  his  farm  in  defer-  I 
once  to  the  wishes  of  his  wife.”  He  has  i 
l.-een  in  the  habit  of  giving  up;  for  did 
be  not  give  up  his  name,  and  is  he  not 
Mr.  Schreiner?  Is  it  true,  however, 
that  the  singularly  able  woman  cannot 
make  a good  living  by  her  pen?  She 
should  become  a society  or  a fashion 
reporter. 


Here  Is  the  sketch  of  a true  story. 
Thirty-live  years  ago  Mrs.  Chouard  be- 
came a widow.  In  her  grief  she  vowed 
that  she  would  spend  the  rest  of  her  i 
life  as  a recluse,  nor  leave  her  house 
until  a coffin  came  for  her.  One  day  , 
last  month  a physician  persuaded  her 
to  go  a-walking  for  health's  sake. 
After  many  protests,  she  stepped  Into 
the  open,  and  after  a few  seconds  fell 
dead.  It  might  not  be  judicious  for 
lire  story  teller  to  hint  at  the  fact  that 
Mrs.  Chouard  was  86  years  old  when  | 
she  went  to  meet  her  coffin. 


One  of  the  little  periodicals  has  pub-  j 
Iished  a withering  review  of  "Invert-  j 
I ives,"  Verlaine’s  posthumous  book.  At  j 
I the  time  the  review  was  published  no  . 
I ! copy  of  the  said  book  had  crossed  the 
Atlantic. 


WITH  THE  ACTORS. 


Thoughts  Suggested  by 
“A  Lion’s  Heart.” 


Life  Is  at  Its  Ordinary  Best 
a Melodrama. 


A Word  About  the  Costumes 
in  “ Erminie.” 


If  you  should  go  to  the  comfortable 
Bowdoin  Square  Theatre  this  week, 
Miss  Eustacia,  I wonder  whether  you 
would  enjoy  the  play.  Perhaps  your 
taste  is  for  idly  emotional  pieces 
in  which  sneaking,  perfumed  sin,  for- 
given in  the  last  act,  is  the  rival  of  the 
costumes  of  the  charming  sinner.  Per- 
haps you  rejoice  in  what  is  called  by 
our  German,  brethren  the  "tendenz" 
drama,  where  some  social  problem  is 
discussed  gravely  and  considered  in  Its 
domestic,  medical,  legal  and  ethical  as- 
pects. I know  you  like  burlesques;  but 
how  about  melodrama?  I sat  next  Mr. 
Glower  Monday  night  and  saw  “A 
Lion’s  Heart.”  Mr.  Glower  is  a student 
of  the  theatre.  He  admires  Lessing;  he 
is  passionate  in  his  devotion  to  Racine.. 
He  never  could  see  anything  in  Fech- 
ter’s  Hamlet;  “Why,  the  man  vio- 
lated all  traditions.”  He  has  the  word 
"standard”  forever  in  his  mouth.  I 
perhaps  need  not  add  that  he  objects 
bitterly  to  melodrama,  "because  it  is 
unreal,  absurd,  impossible." 

* * * 

And  yet,  Miss  Eustacia,  if  you  read 
the  daily  newspapers,  you  will  find  that 
life  is  often  opgra-bouffe,  again  melo- 
dramatic, occasionally  sublimely  tragic 
in  elemental  deeds  and  overpowering 
passions  dear  to  the  men  who  lived  in 
the  spacious  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

* * * 

Take,  for  instance,  “A  Lion's  Heart.” 
Mr.  Glower  would  begin  by  quoting  ; 
from  travelers  and  Nimrods  who  deny 
that  lions  are  courageous.  But  it  is 
too  lat#  in  the  day  to  throw  out  long- 
approved  terms  from  the  languages. 
There  are  leonine  natures  as  well  as 
the  leonine  splendor  of  the  sun  flower. 
Surely  the  lion-tamer  in  this  play  is  a 
tine  fellow  in  spite  of  his  natural  dis- 
trust of  your  sex.  The  judicious  spec- 
tator, on  the  other  hand,  does  not  re- 
gard the  action  of  the  runaway  wife 
as  unaccountable.  She  was  cursed  with 
a desire  to  move  in.  fashionable  cir- 
cles. She  wished  to  consort  with  "re- 
fined men."  She  was  the  wife  of  a 
lion-tamer  and  her  home  was  a circus. 
She  had  the  courage  of  her  conviction 
and  the  bravery  to  act.  Thus  far  the 
story  is  one  of  every-day  life.  It  may 
reach  a dramatic  climax  in  a house 
opposite  your’s  this  very  afternoon. 

Is  Gaspard,  the  villain,  absurdly 
spectacular  because  in  the  pro- 
logue he  wears  a hat  of 
fashionable  block.  Prince  Albert  coat 
and  patent  leather  shoes?  Scoundrels' 
are  often  the  most  punctiliously 
, dressed.  The  man  that  borrowed  money 
of  Jones  and  refuses  to'  pay  goes  to  the 
best  tailor,  while  the  trousers  of  Jones 
are  shocking  bags  and  his  rebellious 
coat-collar  climbs  up  his  stove-pipe 
neck.  Nor  could  the  most  censorious 
bring  against  Gaspard  Dobre  the  charge 
of  conventionalism  in  villainous 
methods,  for  in  the  concoction  of  foul 
plots  and  in  the  carrying  out,  Mr. 
Gibbs  refrained  from  producing  a silver 
cigarette  case. 

As  long  as  the  authors,  Messrs.  Shirley 
and  Landeck  planted  their  feet  on  the 
soil  of  France  or  England  there  was 
not  an  incident  contrived  by  them  that 
might  not  and  has  not  happened  on  this 
whizzing  bail.  When  they  visited  New 
Caledonia  they  tugged  severely  at 
simple  faith;  and  yet  what  wonderful 
things  may  not  happen  in  that  far  off 
land?  Mr.  Glower  has  never  been 
I there.  A vagabond’s  unsupported  word 
| may  send  the  Governor  to  ignominious 
death.  A Governor  with  soldiers  at 
his  back  may  be  enough  of  a gentleman 
I not  to  interrupt  a vagabond  In  a 


denunciation  which  he  knew  was  com- 
ing. Remember  this  Governor  was  a 
Frenchman,  one  of  a courteous  race. 

Do  you  think  that  there  are  no  fath- 
ers today  searching  even  after  years 
of  separation  daughters  taken  from  i 
them?  Do  you  think  that  In  the  prisons  | 
of  New  England  there  are  no  men  and  | 
women  confined  unjustly,  victims  of  ' 
mistake,  circumstantial  evidence,  con- 
spiracy? Do  you  think  that  men  no 
longer  kill  the  seducers  of  their  wives, 
but  prefer  the  assistance  of  a lawyer 
and  private  detectives  to  knife  or 
pistol,  and  a certified  check  to  t lie  wild 
Justice  of  revenge? 

• * • 

I know  a (ale  of  three  people  now  liv- 
ing in  a little  village  on  Cape  Cod.  If 
tills  tale  were  to  be  written  baldly,  as  a 
mere  statement  of  facts,  or  If  It  were 
to  be  the  foundation  of  a sensational  ! 
play,  there  would  be  derisive  laughter 
or  indignant,  shuddering  protestation, 
so  pathetic,  so  horrible,  and  withal  so 
grotesque  are  the  incidents  In  the  story 
of  these  three  lives,  so  wildly  incredl-  1 
ble  is  the  motlv  of  the  tale.  Even  Mr. 
Sutton  Vane  would  shake  his  head. 


I believe  that  If  Nietzsche,  who  com- 
plained of  the  cowardice  of  the  period, 
of  the  absence  of  great  deeds,  of  weak 
submission,  and  longed  for  the  good 
old  days  of  brutal  arrogance  asserting 
I Itself  in  flame  and  blood— I believe  that 
if  Nietzsche  had  taken  unto  himself 
the  habit  of  seeing  a sensational  melo- 
drama once  a week,  he  would  not  have 
lost  his  reason  from  despair. 

Surely  displays  of  bravery,  quickness 
in  emergency,  Ingenuity  in  scheming, 
cold-blooded  resolution  that  knows 
neither  conscience  nor  f£ar,  are  not  to 
be  rejected  contemptuously  when  so 
many  men  shrink  from  the  conse- 
quences of  running  counter  to  popular 
opinion  even  in  the  mild  affairs  of  J 
literature  and  art. 

. * * 

But  when  Mr.  Glower  says,  "How 
absurd!  In  these  plays  .virtue  is  always 
rewarded,  and  vice  is  always  punished," 
there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  send  him  to 
the  Book  of  Job,  where  there  is  full 
discussion  concerning  the  unfairness 
in  the  distribution  of  justice  on  this 
earth. 

I confess  I like  to  see  the  villain  die, 
and  die  hard,  with  twists  and  groans 
and  spasms.  I like  to  see  the  hero  the 
central  figure  in  the  grand  transforma- 

Ition  scene. 

Life  should  in  these  respects  be  more 
like  melodrama.  As  it  is,  there  often 
are  times  when  life  seems  Offenbachian 
opera-bouffe  on  the  largest  stage  known 
to  us.  The  real  hero  is  the  foot  ball 
of  the  fates  who  leer  upon  the  villain. 
And  all  partakers  in  the  mad  sport, 
hero,  villain,  the  just  and  the  unjust, 
who  have  amused  the  audience  of  the  j 
inhabitants  of  the  air,  are  applauded  ! 
alike  at  the  fall  of  the  curtain. 

* * 

What  would  the  genteel  editor  of  the 
introduction  to  "Robert  Macaire”  by 
Charles  Selby  have  said  to  the  cos- 
tumes usually  worn  by  Ravannes  and 
Cadeaux  in  "Erminie”? 

"The  way  these  parts  are  dressed  and 
acted  at  most  of  our  theatres  is  an  In- 
sult to  the  audience,  and  an  outrage 
on  the  common  sense  of  the  author. 
Would  such  unmitigated  ruffians  as  the 
would  be  Roberts  and  disgusting  bun- 
dles of  rags  and  filth  as  the  contempti- 
ble Jacques  Strops  be  allowed  to  share 
in  the  festivities  given  on  the  occasion 
of  the  betrothal  of  persons  of  afflu- 
ence and  respectability?  The  thing  is 
preposterous,  and  ought  to  be  scouted 
from  the  stage.” 

When  Lemailre  appeared  as  Robert, 
we  are  told  he  looked  like  an  extraor- 
dinarily well-dressed  man;  each  gar- 
ment fittecT  him  admirably,  and  it  was 
not  till  he  approached  the  footlights 
that  the  audience  discovered  the  coat 
and  pantaloons  to  be  one  mass  of 
patches,  but  they  were  inserted  so  neat-1 
ly  that  the  character  of  the  once-  dash- 
ing blade  of  fortune  was  manifested 
by  the  attention  to  appearance  pre- 
served amid  all  vicissitudes.  The  cos- 
tume of  Jacques  Strops  as  worn  by 
: Yizantinl  was  neat  and  clean,  though1 
I much  more  dilapidated  than  that  of 
I Robert. 

* * * 

May  not  Ravannes  and  Cadeaux,  or 
their  originals  Robert  and  Jacques 
(Redmond  and’  Bertrand),  appear  soma 
day  in  grand  opera,  raised  to  homerio 
proportions? 

Robert  might  be  an  outcast  escaped 
from  the  prison  of  conventionality, 
warring  against  prudent  rules  of  life 
and  smug  obeyers  outhem;  a distorted 
Don  Quixote;  while  Jacques  might  ba 
the  gross,  material  and  eminently  sans 
Sancho. 

Or  what  is  Wagner's  Mime  but  a 
Cadeaux  seen  in  legendary  mist? 

Philip  Halk. 


This  Ilf**  <3  a hospital  in  which  each  pa- 
tient Would  lain  cMnge  his  bed.  One  longs 
to  suffer  near  the  radiator;  one  is  sure  he 
would  be  cured,  if  he  were  allowed  to  lie 
close  to  the  window;  another  craves  an  in- 
vigorating sight  from  the  old-fashioned  cu- 
pola: another  complains  that  since  they  have 
moved  him  he  can  no  longer  hear  the  mice 
scuttering  In  the  wall;  there  is  a woman  who 
thinks  her  blood  would  be  cooler  if  they  rolled 
her  cot  into  the  morgue;  and  there  is  a 
woman  who  snatching  up  a knife  finds  the  • 
apen  door  of  Epictetus. 

Our  friend  the  naval  officer  views  his 
fast-approaching  retirement  with  resig- 
nation. “I  look  to  you  as  though  I 
were  agile  and  robust;  but  I know  my 
ph  ysical  and  mental  weaknesses,  and 
I know  that  a younger  man  would 
serve  his  country  more  capably  In  an 
emergency.  Dash  and  gray  hairs  sel- 
dom go  together,  and  dash  is  indis- 
pensable. No.  sir;  B2  is  now  the  age  of 
retirement  in  the  navy;  it  should  be  60." 

Why  should  there  not  be  enforced  re- 
tirement in  other  walks  of  life?  is  it 
right  that  physicians  with  impaired 
senses  should  practise,  that  lawyers 
should  advise?  Is  not  the  feeble  elder- 
ly clergyman  likely  to  forget  the  fiery 
temptations  of  youth? 

There  arc  retired  sports  of  all  kinds 
and  degree,  but  yon  never  saw  a re- 
tired bore.  The  auger  of  boredom  is 
sharpened  by  age.  Remember  Nestor 
In  Homer  and  the  wandering  harper 
In  the  “MIgnon”  of  the  ingenious 
Thomas. 


“There  are  artists  who  make  you  hate 

art." 


What  would  the  intelligent  foreigner 
who  studies  the  street  life  and  street 
signs  in  a strange  city  make  of  this  i 
announcement,  to  be  seen  in  Boston: 
“High  boys  and  low  boys”?  Would  he  I 
wonder  at  possible  distinctions  in  ser- 
vice, or  fastidious  choice  in  canni- 
balism? 

This  reminds  us  that  Dr.  Steinmetz 
has  discussed  with  almost  gastronomic 
zest  the  ethics  of  cannibalism.  The  prae-  i 
tice  is  specialized  into  two  branches,  | 
exo— and  endo-cannibalism— the  former 
relating  to  the  treatment  of  strangers, 
the  latter  of  kinsmen.  Dr.  Steinmetz 
believes  that  inasmuch  as  no  burial 
places  of  palaeolithic  man  have  ever 
been  found,  the  practice  of  endo-canni- 
balism was  regularly  in  vogue  at  that 
period.  Thus  might  a man  be  the  walk- 
ing tomb  of  his  parents,  or  be  visited 
appropriately  by  the  ghost  of  Uncle 
Thomas  after  a dinner  of  imprudently 
affectionate  and  pious  remembrance. 

Or  what  would  the  intelligent  for- 
eigner say  to  the  announcement  “Car- 
pets not  to  be  beat"? 

Tree  after  tree  Is  cut  down  in  Boston 
Last  week  a noble  specimen  was  felled  1 
near  Atherton  Street.  The  paltry  ex- 
cuse was  “road  improvement"  or 
“street  car  extension,”  just  as  in  the 
late  60's  glorious  elms  disappeared  in 
Northampton  that  a tar  sidewalk 
might  be  made  as  straight  as  the  New 
England  idea  of  righteousness.  Bau- 
delaire once  invited  his  chilled  soul  to 
visit  Lisbon.  “It  is  warm  there,  and 
you  can  cheer  yourself  like  a lizard. 
The  town  is  on  the  shore  of  the  sea; 
they  say  it  is  built  of  marble,  and  that 
the  people  hold  vegetation  in  such 
horror  they  root  up  all  the  trees. 
There  is  a landscape  to  your  taste;  a 
landscape  made  up  of  light  and  min- 
erals; and  there  is  a liquid  to  reflect 
them.”  Even  now  Baudelaire  may  be 
enjoying  Boston. 

To  O.  K. ; Yes, 'the  dodo  existed,  was 
painted,  and  was  eaten  by  Benjamin 
Harry,  mate  of  the  ship  Berkeley  Cas- 
tle in  1681,  who  wrote,  “its  fiiesh  was 
very  hard.”  There  are  remains  of  the  I 
dodo  in  the  Prague  Museum,  at  Ox-  I 
ford,  at  Copenhagen,  and  in  the  Brit- | 
ish  Museum.  Then  there  is  always  one, 
dodo  at  least  in  the  Capitol  at  Wash- 
ington. 

“When  you,  being  ripe  for  the  knife, 
are  about  'at  a leap,  to  storm  the  sweet, 
slab  mystery  of  chloroform,'  it  may. 
perhaps,  occur  to  you  to  wonder  whether 
the  leap  is  going  to  land  you  in  this 
world  or  the  next.”  Scientific  men 
sitting  in  commission  in  India  and  the 
Strand  (London  not  coral)  have  con- 
sidered the  details  of  the  possible  death. 
The  Indian  Commission  has  decided 
that  you  will  die  under  chloroform  be- 
cause , your  breath  fails;  the  Strand 
commission  informs  you  that  your  death 
as  a rule  wall  be  ascribed  to  failure  of 
j our  heart's  action.  You  take  chloro- 
form, and  j*ou  take  the  disputed  risks. 
Dr  take  neither  but  ether. 


It  was  on  Sept.  17,  1894,  that  Edmond 
de  Goneourt  was  struck  by  an  instance 
of  the  abhorrence  felt  by  country 
women  toward  farm  work.  A young 
girl  near  his  sojourning  place  in  Picardy 
refused  to  marry  a farm  hand,  a de- 
sirable man,  because  he  was  a farm 
hand,  and  chose  a wretched  sculptor. 
The  councry  girls,  adds  de  Goneourt, 
are  willing  to  marry  only  office  clerks, 
scribblers,  or  some  sort  of  an  “artist.” 


— J — r — y 

The  good  woman  is  to  he  kept  and  prized 
like  a faire  Garden  full  of  sweet-  flowers 
and  Roses,  that  is  held  in  estimation;  whose 
owner  permits  no  man  to  enter  and  trample, 
or  touch  his  flowers,  but  holdes  it  to  he  suf- 
ficient, that  they  standing  a farre  off  without 
the  railes,  may  Joy  at  the  delightful!  sight, 
and  fragrancie  thereof! 


When  Mr.  John  Dnnton  was  in  Bos- 
ton—the  year  was  1686 — he  made  pains- 
taking observations  of  the  womankind; 
and  these  observations  were  recorded 
at  length  with  a freedom  alien  to  this 
period.  He  not  only  drew1  characters; 
he  also  named  them  by  name.  The 
place  of  honor  was  given  to  a virgin  of 
his  acquaintance.  “She  is  now  about 
thirty  years  (the  age  which  they  call  a 
Thornback),  yet  she  never  disguies 
herself,  and  talks  as  little  as  she  thinks 
of  Lpve.  She  never  reads  any  Plays  or 
Romances,  goes  to  no  Balls  or  Dancing- 
match.  Her  looks,  her  speech,  her 
whole  behaviour  are  so  very  chaste, 
that  but  once  (at  Governor's  Island, 
where  we  went  to  be  merry  at  roasting 
a hog)  going  to  kiss  her,  I thought  she 
would  have  blushed  to  death.  * * * 
Most  of  her  time  (save  what  was  taken 
up  in  needle-work  and  learning  French, 
etc.)  was  spent  in  Religious  Worship. 
She  knew  Time  was  a dressing  room 
for  Eternitj’;  and  therefore  reserves 
most  of  her  hours  for  better  uses  than 
those  of  the  Comb,  the  Toilet,  and  the  ' 
Glass." 

Yrears,  years  ago  this  damsel  entered 
into  the  reception  room  of  Eternity. 
While  she  was  still  preparing  for  the 
ceremony,  did  she  know  the  praise  of  I 
Dunton?  Was  she  moved  thereby  to 
gentle  bodilj'  commotion,  or  was  her  j 
mind  distracted  for  a moment  from  ce- 
lestial contemplation? 

The  maidens  of  today  might  learn 
from  her  in  trivial  matters.  “I  have 
known  her  scruple  to  go,"  says  Dunton, 
“to  Roxbury  (not  a mile  from  Boston) 
without  her  Father’s  consent.  But 
nov.T-a-days  she  that  goes  with  her 
Parent  (unless  it  be  a Parent  as  wild 
as  herself)  thinks  she  does  but  walk 
abroad  with  her  Gaoler.” 


Pauline  -writes:  “I  have  a friend  who 
Is  to  he  married  soon,  and  as  she  went 
to  Vassar  she  has  many  friends  who 
now  send  her  wedding  presents.  She 
lives  on  Beacon  Street,  just  beyond 
Massachusetts  Avenue,  on  the  Brook- 
line side.  Do  you  know  that  on  every 
package  sent  from  out  of  town  she  has 
to  pay  the  expressman  15  cents?  Of 
cours1  the  presents  were  prepaid,  but 
the  express  companies  will  not  deliver 
on  the  other  side  of  Massachusetts 
Avenue  without  an  additional  charge. 
My  friend  has  already  paid  out  $14,  and 
she  was  vexed  enough  to  say  that  some 
of  the  presents  were  not  really  worth 
the  15  cents.” 

We  understand  that  the  West  End 
Company  will  begin  to  publish  the  first 
of  October  a series  of  short  essays  by 
celebrated  men.  The  type  will  be  bold 
and  clear,  the  paper  firm,  and  the  size  | 
suitable  to  a vest  pocket.  These  es- 
says will  be  distributed  gratuitously  to 
passengers.  Number  One  of  the  series 
will  be  Bacon  on  Delays. 

A New  York  paper  the  other  day  j 
praised  “Frank  Mildmay”  as  the  best 
of  Marryat’s  novels.  Our  friend  the 
Naval  Officer  disputes  this  judgment. 
He  admits  the  personal  interest  in  the 
story,  which  records  undoubtedly  ex- 
periences of  the  author;  but  to  him 
“Peter  Simple”  is  Marryat’s  master-  I 
piece.  Nor  will  he  allow  readily  the 
“exaggeration”  in  “Midshipman  Easy”; 
he  claims  that  midshipmen  now  play 
such  mad  pranks,  and  that  the  famous 
triangular  duel  is  by  no  means  an  im- 
possibility'. 

Do  not  be  deceived  by  the  blandness  , 
of  your  neighbor’s  face,  as  he  reads  a 
volume  of  Browning  on  the  Christian 
Register  in  the  street  car.  Look  at 
his  hands,  and  you  will  perhaps  recog- 
nize a thief  or  a murderer  who  has  not 
yet  been  tempted. 

Nor  judge  a woman  simply  by  I 
her  face*  when  thinking  idly  of  | 
w'hat  might  have  been  if  you 
had  met  her  years  ago  before  you  ; 
were  introduced  to  your  present  and 
faithful  spouse.  Remember  the  golden  : 
advice  of  the  late  Ensign  and  Adjutant 
Odoherty,  late  of  the  Ninety-ninth  or 
Xing’s  Own  Tipperary  Regiment:  “I  I 

should  say  a handsome  figure — if  you 
don’t  get  both  advantages— is  better 
than  a merely  pretty  face.  I don’t 
mean,  by  ‘handsome  figure,’  40  cubits  I 
high,  and  as  big  round  as  the  chief  I 
drayman  at  Meux’s  brew-house.  But  I 
finely  formed  and  set.  Good  eyes  are 
a point  never  to  be  overlooked.  Fine  I 
teeth— full,  well-proportioned  limbs—  j 
don’t  cast  these  away  for  the  sake  of  ! 
a single  touch  of  the  small-pox;  a 
mouth  something  too  wide;  or  dimples 
rather  deeper  on  one  side  than  the 
other.” 


Every  schoolboy  knows  the  precise 
location  of  the  seat  of  trouble. 

We  observe  that  a usually  punctilious  j 
evening  contemporary  refers  often  to  i 
sand  as  ’’dirt.”  Has  it  any  authority  | 
for  such  usage? 


You  know  the  men  I mean.  I ll\e  with 
them,  and  that  right  gaily,  hut  would  one 
of  them  crack  a Joke  the  less,  drink  a glass 
the  less,  sing  a song  the  less,  if  1 died  be- 
fore morning?  Not  one — nor  do  I blame  I 
them,  for,  if  they  were  engulfed  in  Tartarus, 

T should  just  go  through  my  usual  daily 
round— keep  moving  in  the  same  monotonous 
tread-mill  of  life,  with  other  companions  to 
help  inn  through,  as  steadily  as  T do  now.  | 
The  friends  of  my  boyhood  are  gone— ay — all  | 
—all  gone! — I have  lost  the  old  familiar  ! 
faces,  and  shall  not  try  for  others  to  re- 
place them.  I am  now  happy  with  a street-  l 
car  companion,  whom  I never  saw  before, 
and  never  will  see  again.  My  cronies  come 
like  shadows,  so  depart.  Burns  used  to  say, 
the  best  company  he  was  ever  in  was  the 
company  of  professed  blackguards.  Perhaps 
he  was  right.  I dare  not  try. 

Mr.  William  J.  Bryan  will  sleep  at  j 
the  house  of  Mr.  G.  F.  Williams:  that  I 
Is,  if  Mr.  Williams  will  not  insist  on  ; 
talking  all  night. 

If  Mr.  Williams  is  wise,  he  will  con-  ! 
tent  himself  with  singing  Mr.  Bryan,  to  i 
sleep  at  an  early  hour,  for  Mr.  \yill-  ! 
lams  has  a sweet  tenor  voice  and  con-  | 
siderable  technique,  and  he  sings  with 
much  feeling.  A tender  berceuse  would  j 
be  a truly  hospitable  attention,  at  about  | 
9.30  o’clock,  for  Mr.  Bryan  needs  rest 
sadly.  At  7 A.  M.  the  visitor  should  1 
he  awakened  with  sterner  measures,  a 
clarion  call  to  the  contest.  Here  is  a ! 
scene  for  our  busy  friend,  the  Historical 
Painter;  “The  Awakening  of  Bryan.” 
The  Awakening  of  Briinnhilde  is  1 
nothing  in  comparison,  merely  a yawn- 
ing ajnd  a stretching  of  a female  slug-  I 
^ard  on  a hard  bed. 

Now  if  Mr.  John  Dunton  should  re- 
visit Boston  he  would  not  go  at  once 
to  Dedham,  for  in  1686  he  was  infatu-  , 
ated  with  Wenham.  “Wenham,”  he  ex-  ; 
claimed,  “is  a delicious  paradise:  it 

abounds  with  all  rural  pleasures,  and 
I would  chuse  it  above  all  other  towns  j 
Jn  America,  to  dwell  in.  The  lofty  trees  I 
on  each  side  of  it  are  a sufficient  shel- 
ter from  the  winds;  and  the  warm  sun  ! 
so  kindly  ripens  both  the  fruits  and 
flowers,  as  if  the  Spring,  the  Summer, 
and  the  Autumn,  had  agreed  together 
to  thrust  Winter  out  of  doors.” 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Cornelius  Van- 
derbilt has  a double  in.  Chicago,  who 
plays  on  a mandolin  in  a beer  hall  and 
is  therewith  content.  Of  course  some— 
as  our  old  friend  Walstngham— will  be 
indignant  at  the  discovery;  “The  impu- 
dent fellow ! How  does  he  dare  to  look 
like  Mr.  Vanderbilt!”  They  do  not 
stop  to  consider  that  possibly  the  gen- 
tleman with  the  mandolin  may  resent 
the  likeness. 


Take  your  own  case.  Miss  Almira 
said  to  you  the  other  night:  "Oh,  Mr.  I 

Blivens,  I am  so  glad  to  meet  you.  I 
have  always  wanted  to  meet  you.  Do 
you  know  you  are  the  exact  image  of  a 
friend  of  mine”— we  fear  Miss  Almira’s 
actual  words  were  “gentleman  friend,” 
hut  in  pity  toward  her  we  erase  the  of- 
fending, particularizing  word — ”a  friend 
of  mine  out  in  Dubuque.  He’s  an  aw- 
fully nice  fellow,  and  so  Intellectual.” 
Not  even  the  Implied  compliment  of 
Intellectuality  appeases  you.  At  once 
you  entertain  a lively  hatred  for  your 
double  You  see  him:  a smug,  exas- 
perating, conceited  ass,  with  plastered 
hair;  he  wears  a Prince  Albert  coat  and 
a limp,  white  tie.  Gladly  would  you 
have  his  heart's  blood.  But  as  he  Is 
not  within  reach,  you  avenge  yourself 
by  some  brutal  speech  to  Miss  Almira. 
When  you  are  at  home,  you  look  In  the 
glass  and  wonder  if  that  man  out  in 
Dubuque  does  look  like  you.  And  you 
say  to  yourself:  “What  a vulgar  per- 
son that  Miss  Almira  Is!” 

The  man  In  Dubuqug  go  through 
the  same  mental  processes  when  htj 
next  meets  Almira  and  hears  hei 

artless  pi  it  tie. 

•Trie  Washington  Star  plumes  itself 
becauss  there  are  several  University 
graduates  as  well  as  lawyers,  physi- 
cians and  teachers  employed  as  street 
car  conductors  In  the  city.  A notable  1 
Instance  of  provincialism!  Does  not 
the  Star  know  that  there  has  been  for 
twenty  years  at  Harvard  a post-gradu- 
ate course  in  street-car  conducting,  and  { 
that  today  the  West  End  chooses  its  J 
men  by  a rigorous  competitive  examin- 
ation? As  the  climate  here  is  severe,  no 
doubt  a few  wander  Southward. 

"Two  Little  Vagrants,”  the  English 
title  of  the  melodrama  to  he  given  next 
week  at  the  Museum,  is  hardly  a fair 
translation  of  the  original  title,  “Les 
deux  Gosses.”  For  “gosse”  means  sim- 
ply, child,  little  boy,  and  Is  the  peo- 
ple’s slang  for  "enfant”  or  “petit  gar- 
con,”  just  as  “gosseline”  is  the  slang 
for  little  girl.  “Gosse”  in  the  slang  of 
type-setters  means  apprentice.  "Ur- 
chin” is  perhaps  the  nearest  English 
expression  for  the  word  as  used  by  the 
playwrights.  Then  there  is  a feminine 
slang  word,  “gosse,”  which  means  “fib," 
“catch,”  “lie.” 


“Golf  player”  wishes  to  know  the  i 
origin  of  the  word  “caddy.”  The  cad-  \ 
dies  were  a race  of  men  peculiar  to 
Edinburgh.  Lockhart  describes  them  as  | 


a race  “set  apart,  and  destined  ab  ovo 
for  climbing  staircases,  and  carrying 
messages.”  The  stack  came  originally 
from  Lochaber  and  Braemer.  The  cad- 
dies spoke  Gaelic,  mingled  with  a bar- 
barous patois,  a corruption  of  English 
as  it  is  spoken  in  the  east  of  Scotland. 
They  were  fond  of  snuff  and  exulted 
in  strong  drink;  they  were  honest,  bold 
and  faithful.  Active  at  work,  they  were 
nobly  lazy  when  off  duty,  smoking 
dudheens,  lying  at  lazy-length  in  the 
sun  on  the  pavement,  or  playing  whist 
or  backgammon.  See  also  Smollett’s 
“Humphrey  Clinker.”  The  word  caddie 
Is  adapted  from  the  French  "cadet,” 
and  it  found  its  way  into  poetry  of  this 
and  the  last  centuries.  Here  is  an  ap- 
peal to  the  caddie  of  golf: 

“Oh,  my  caddie,  my  caddie 
Te're  a verra  intelligent  laddie. 

But  I dinna  like  yer  grinnln" 

When  I'm  no  exactly  wlnnin'.” 


t Ipr  ^;Cib 


Parody  of  “Tannhaeuser” 
Shocks  an  Englishman. 

Venus  and  Elizabeth  Join  in  a 
Delirious  Can-Can. 


Notes  and  Comments  on  Pieces, 
Singers  and  Players. 


Would  you  know  how  they  parody 
V agner  within  an  hour's  journey  of 
Bayreuth?  Listen  to  the  tale  as  told 
by  an  Englishman  who  last  mon'ti 
sauntered  into  a theatre  built  ,t 
Nuremberg  in  the  grounds  of  the  Ca  i j 
Wittelsbach.  Listen  to  it  as  told  , ■ 
his  own  words.  (The  parody  was  that  I 
of  Tannhauser.) 

* * * 

I was  unhappy  in  losing  the  opening  ! 
developments  of  the  changed  Wag- 
nerian story,  but  I understood  that 
Tannhauser,  a secret  devotee  of  the 
bottle  had  in  his  weakness  deserted  his 
fiancee  for  the  more  matronly  and  more 
voluptuous  charms  of  a Teutonic  land- 
lady, who  repaid  his  devotion  by  free 
drinks,  and  as  many  red  nights  as  his 
burly  constitution  could  easily  stand. 

The  idea  is  gross  enough,  but  so  far 
as  a parody  goes  perhaps  not  alto-  I 
gether  illegitimate  in  its  essence.  Wag- 
ner’s story,  that  is  to  say,  of  Tann- 
hauser’s  enticement  to  a cave  of  im- 
pure delights,  may  without  altogether 
shocking  one’s*  most  intimate  feelings 
be  "crudified”- — let  the  word  pass  for  its 
aptness — into  the  rude  and  vulgar  story 
{resented  in  this  parody. 

The  music,  too,  was  put  together 
with  a skill  that  was  acute  enough  to 
rouse  laughter  for  its  own  sake,  the 
Venusberg  music  being  for  the  most 
part  represented  by  a broad  and  ele- 
mental treatment  of  the  chromatic  | 
scale,  containing  the  great  facts  of  f 
Wagner’s  own  Y’enusberg  music  in 
little,  but  with  every  shade  of  subtlety 
and  of  color  withdrawn  as  the  writing 
is  sponged  off  a slate.  So  far,  then,  the 
thing  was  no  more  than  a somewhat 
heavy  and  bourgeois  joke,  lightened  by  ! 
a certain  musical  virtue  of  parody.  One  : 
yawned  a little,  and  was  disgusted  a j 
little. 

I was  curious  to  know  what  treat- 1 
ment  would  be  accorded  to  the  later  1 
scenes  in  which  Wagner  deals  with  V 
much  deliberation  with  the  sorrow  of  j 
death  and  the  reconciliation  of  the  i 
grave.  I could  conceive  but  one  way:  a 
silly  patching-up  between  the  idiotic 
lovers,  and  an  entire  omission  of  that 
which  it  would  have  been  too  shocking 
to  mock.  But  I had  reckoned  without  I 
the  peculiar  callousness  of  the  German 
mind. 

In  the  final  act  Tannhauser  enters, 
after  a long  and  arduous  struggle  be- 
tween the  desirable  bottle  and  the  more 
desirable  ElizabeM-;  the  bottle  has  tri- 
umphed, and,  a \cly  somewhat  the 
worse  for  liquor,  ..e  is  intercepted  by 
Wolfram.  The  great  recitative  of  Wag- 
ner’s last  act  is  then  parodied  in  a man- 
ner one  might  have  foreseen.  Tann-  ! 
hfiuser  sings  snatches  of  the  Pilgrims'  j 
March  and  snatches  of  “Don  Giovan- 
ni;’’ the  Venusberg  music  clatters  like  I 
the  clinking  of  glasses  upon  a table. 
Wolfram  appeals  to  the  name  of  Eliza-  I 
beth,  and,  in  a staggering  throe,  Tann-  I, 
hiiuser  (arrayed,  by  the  way,  as  a Fran-  j 
clscan  friar)  points  adown  a road  l 
marked  by  a finger-post  as  “Nach  Bav-  fi 
reuth.” 

For  the  next  development  I was,  how- 
ever, totally  unprepared;  for  the  paro-  j 
dist  had  shrunk  from  nothing.  The  j 
funeral  procession,  draped  in  black,  en- 
tered  upon  the  stage,  with  the  body  of 
Elizabeth  stretched  on  a bier.  This  I 


s revolting  enough;  but  when  the 
urners  round  the  bier  burst  into 
otic  hysterics  of  mimic  crying  the 
ng  was  unendurable.  Meanwhile, 
nnhiiuser  had  thrown  himself  in  a 
al  reel  of  intoxication  beside  the  body 
of  Elizabeth,  and,  thus  surrounded 
{however  paralytically)  by  the  images 
of  death,  performed  in  this  position  a 
series  of  tipsy  gyrations.  In  the  midst 
of  woe  Venus  appears,  pours  a dram 
down  Elizabeth's  throat,  drags  her 
from  the  bier,  and  the  thing 
ends  with  a wild  breakdown  set  to  the 
Vulgarest  of  German  galops.  Mean- 
while, it  is  to  be  said  that  once  more 
the  mere  travesty  of  Wagner's  music 
was  done  with  some  intelligence  and 
skill. 

* * * 

» The  correspondent  of  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  adds:  "And  this  is  how  they 

parody  Wagner  within  an  hour's  jour- 
ney of  Bayreuth,  with  a light-hearted- 
ness and  a laughter  that  have  no  pang 
and  know  no  remorse.  Let  philosophy, 
if  it  can,  find  a rational  explanation; 
humanity  can  find  no  excuse." 

" He  goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that  "for 
some  reason  or  another  the  Wagnerian 
parody  practically  does  not  exist.” 

*** 

“Does  not  exist”! 

There  have  been  at  least  nine  parodies 
I of  "Tannhauser”  alone  from  1854  to  1874, 
from  Vienna  to  Philadelphia.  Which  of 
| these  was  heard  by  the  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
I zette  correspondent  is  hard  to  say; 
possibly  it  was  a new  one.  There  are 
"Richmondls  von  der  Aducht,”  4 acts, 
Cologne,  1854;  "Tannhauser  Oder  die 
keilerei  auf  der  Wartburg,”  by  Dr. 
Woltheim,  Breslau,  about  1855;  “Tann- 
hiiuser,"  by  Nestroy  and  Bender,  Vi- 
enna, 1857,  revived  successfully  in  1879; 
another  Viennese  parody;  "Tannhau- 
ser,’' by  Kallsch  and  Conradi,  about  1857; 
“Ya-mein-Herr,”  Paris,  1860;  "Panne- 
aux-Airs,"  Paris,  1861;  "Tannhauser,” 
by  von  Piittlingen,  Vienna,  1864;  '‘Tann- 
hauser," operetta,  by  J.  E.  Brenner, 
Philadelphia,  1874. 

There  are  at  least  seven  parodies  of 
“The  Nibelungen  Ring,”  which  have 
been  r^rformed  at  Munich,  Vienna, 

| Riga  ari  d Berlin;  eight  of  "Lohengrin,” 
one  w th  music  by  Suppd,  Vienna, 
Milan,  ‘ Frankfort,  Paris,  Rouen;  four 
of  "The  Mastersingers,”  Berlin  and 
Vienna;  one  on  "Rienzi”  at  Paris;  one 
on  "Tristan  and  Isolde,”  Munich. 

Has  the  correspondent  never  read  Gis- 
bert's  delightful  "Der  Ring  der  nie 
gelungen”  with  the  Rhine  maklens  be- 
ginning "Wir  Wiener  Wiischerinnen 
IWaschen  Weisse  Wiische?” 

' Then  there  is  the  printed  burlesque 
“'S  Nibelr  ngenringerl,”  by  v.  Miris. 
There  is  the  "humoreslte — Nibelungen— 
Fest— Spielerei,”  by  Wittkowsky,  with 
most  amusing  illustrations.  There  is 
the  burlesqued  "Lohengrin,”  by  Julius 
Stettenhelm,  with  the  knight  present- 
ing his  card  p.  p.  c.  to  Henry  the 
Fowler. 

* * * 

And  why  should  Wagner  escape  the 
fate  of  Euripides,  Shakspeare,  Goethe, 
Hugo?  Is  not  the  shocked  correspond- 
ent a sensitive  plant  in  the  Wagnerian 
garden? 

Was  anybody  shocked  when  George 
L.  Fox  played  with  amazing  humor  the 
melancholy  Dane?  Did  not  Edwin 
Booth  himself  laugh  heartily  at  the 
mad  parody?  Surely  Ophelia  is  no  less 
sacred  than  Elizabeth;  the  one  burial 
is  as  sadly  solemn  as  the  other. 

Parodies  -of  "Cavalleria  Rusticana” 
did  not  put  the  friends  of  Mascagni  in 
a sullen  rage  or  a towering  passion. 
And  yet  Santuzza  is  as  tragic  a figure, 
as  deserving  of  sympathy  as  is  Eliza- 
beth. ^ 

| But  if  you  must  not  touch  the  Queen, 
Neither  must  you  touch  Wagner.  A 
parody  of  "Tannhauser”  is  shocking 


iSphemy,  more  obnoxious  than  the 
nfamous  version  of  the  Bible  by  Lgo 
raxil. 

This  correspondent  cannot  be  our 
Id  and  esteemed  friend  the  music 
itic  of  the  Pall  Mall,  for  he  has  a 
en  sense  of  humor,  which  would  pre- 
nt  his  invoking  “humanity”  against 
« performance  at  Nuremberg.  He — 
perhaps  she— is  one  of  the  inner 
cles  of  the  English  Wagnerites,  the 
|asest,  most  snobbish  of  the  race.  It 
a wonder  that  some  one  of  them  has 
protested  against  the  Wagner 
ping  car  on  account  of  its  un- 
tering  suggestiveness. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

ucerl's  opera  ‘‘Marietta”  failed  at 
lermo. 

.nton  Amon,  a popular  Viennese  folk 
Iger,  died  Aug.  25,  at  the  age  of  6S. 

' enry  Heindl,  Jr.,  of  Boston  sailed 
16th  to  study  for  two  years  with 


ere  were  967  students  at  the  Dres- 
Conservatory  1895-'96.  Thirty-eight 
Americans.  Thirteen  were  from 
one  from  Africa,  and  five  from 
alia. 


Wilhelm  Klenzl.  composer  of  "Evan- 
gollmann,"  which  has  already  been  per- 
formed in  38  stages  and  Is  in  prepara- 
tion for  16  more,  has  finished  all  but 
the  last  act  of  his  "Don  Quixote.” 

Four  new  operas  to  be  brought  out  at 
Breslau  this  season  are  "Andrea  Che- 
nier,” “Zanetto,”  "Cleopatra,"  by  Enna. 
and  StenhammeTs  "Festauf  Solhaug.” 
Two  Italian,  one  Danish,  one  Nor- 
wegian. 

Fatmah  Dlard,  the  well-known  so- 
prano, will  be  the  leading  singer  in  a 
new  opera  company  which  will  begin 
its  season  at  Montreal  Nov.  2.  The 
repertory  will  include  "Traviata," 
“Lucia,”  "Faust,”  "Bohemian  Girl,” 
etc. 

At  the  concerts  of  the  Singakademie  of 
Hamburg  these  works  will  be  performed 
this  Season:  Beethoven’s  "Missa  Sol- 

emnls,”  Handel’s  "Esther,"  Brahms's 
"Parzenlled,”  the  same  evening  with 
the  9th  symphony,  and  Bach's  Passion 
music  according  to  Matthew. 

Amateurs  in  Brussels  have  secured  the 
Monico  in  the  centre  of  the  city  to  pop- 
ularize ancient  music.  The  restaurant 
will  be  fitted  out  as  an  artistic  Inn  of 
the  16th  century.  Melant,  an  esteemed 
composer,  will  be  the  conductor  at  the 
concerts,  in  which  only  ancient  music 
will  be  performed. 

Teresa  Carrena,  who  has  already 
written  a quartet  for  strings  and  an 
Intermezzo,  is  now  composing  a pot- 
pourri for  piano  on  "negro  melodies," 
including  “The  New  Bully,"  "I  Want 
Yer  My  Honey,”  "Pickaninny  Sere- 
nade," "Honey,  Meet  Me,  Do,”  and 
"Old  Folks  at  Home." 

Stainer  at  Milan  received  193  operatic 
scores  in  competition.  The  first  prize, 
$600,  was  not  awarded;  the  second,  $300, 
went  to  Vanbianchi  for  his  "The  Ship;" 
the  third,  $100,  to  Glanetti  for  "The  Vio- 
lin-maker of  Cremona,”  to  Oreflce  for  j 
"The  Gladiator.”  and  to  Collini  for  ) 
“The  Creole  Woman.” 

Henri  Busser  of  Paris  has  written  an  j 
orchestral  suite,  which  he  has  entitled 
"FalguiOre,”  and  each  movement  is 
named  after  a work  of  the  celebrated  , 
sculptor,  The  Young  Martyr,  The  Con- 
queror at  the  Cock  Ff^ht,  Leda,  Diana,  i 
Here  is  a rich  mine  to  work.  Some 
Frenchman  will  have  a Zola  suite;  some 
Americans  will  think  of  R.  H.  Davis.  I 

The  Soci£t6  des  Compositeurs  de  Mu- 
sique,  Paris,  offers  these  prizes  for  '96- 
'97:  Best  string  quartet,  $100;  sonata  for 
'cello  and  piano,  $100;  motet  for  one  or 
more  voices,  with  orchestral  accom- 
paniment, $40;  sextet  in  three  short 
movements,  for  wind  instruments,  $60. 
Manuscripts  should  be  sent  before  Dec. 
31.  '96,  to  the  Secretary,  Rue  Rochechu- 
art,  22,  Paris.  Information  will  be  sup- 
plied by  D.  Balleyquier,  Impasse  de 
Malre,  9. 


ments  will  be  produced  at  these  con- 
certs. Among  the  works  to  be  per- 
formed are  these  in  manuscript:  Quar- 
tet, Dvorak;  quartet,  Chadwick;  quar- 
tet, Hunbel;  octet  for  two  clarinets, 
harp,  two  violins,  viola,  'cello,  double 
bass,  Loefller;  sonata  for  violin  and 
piano,  Mrs.  Beach.  Other  works  to  bo 
P ayed  are  sonata  for  clarinet  and 
piano,  Brahms;  trio  for  violin,  ’cello, 
piano,  Cesar  Franck;  sonata  for  violin 
and  piano,  Paderewski:  quartets  op.  18 
No.  1;  op.  59  No.  2 and  op.  130;  quartet 
C Minor,  Brahms;  quartet  O sharp 
minor,  Igambatl;  octet  op.  20,  Mendels- 
sohn;  octet  op.  66,  Schubert;  septet  op. 
['•  Beethoven;  and  compositions  by 
Haydn,  Mozart,  Dlttersdorf. 

The  reputation  of  the  Knicsel  Quartet 
is  now  international,  since  the  club 
triumphed  In  Londcn  last  June  and 
July. 

SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  STA- 
TISTICS. 

Compiled  by  F.  R.  Comee. 

Two  performances  a week  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  In  Music 
Hall,  Boston,  during  each  season,  for 
the  15  years  since  the  founding  of  this 
organization  by  Mr.  Henry  I,.  Hlggln- 
son  in  1881,  show  striking  totals.  At 
these  two  performances  each  week,  the 
first  on  Friday  afternoon  and  the  sec- 
ond on  Saturday  evening,  precisely  the 
same  program  Is  presented.  The  Friday 
afternoon  performances  were  called  at 
the  outset,  "public  rehearsals;”  and, 
although  this  appellation  still  remains, 
it  is  to  a certain  extent  a misnomer,  as 
these  “public  rehearsals”  have  an  audi- 
ence entirely  distinct  from  the  Satur- 
day evening  concerts,  and  are  entitled 
to  rank  as  separate  performances.  From 
a recently  completed  index  of  all  the 
selections  played  at  these  performances 
a condensed  summary  has  been  made, 
with  the  following  results: 


Performances  752 

Total  number  of  composers 163 

Total  number  of  selections 3.343 

Orchestral  selections 2,270 

Solo  selections lj:43 

Instrumental  solos ’’’  'f>43 

Vocal  solos 500 


Composers.  Selections. 


Germany  79  2.21.7 

France  17  ’296 

Hungary  3 164 

Russia  6 132 

Bohemia  3 104 

America  12  88 

Poland  7 80 

Italy  IS  74 

Norway  2 36 

England  7 34 

Denmark  2 28 

Belgium  4 22 

Holland  2 6 

Scotland  1 4 


A “Deutsche  Mass”  (for  mixed  four, 
six  and  eight  voices)  chorus,  boy  choir,  | 
solo  quartet,  orchestra  and  organ,  by 
Otto  Taubmann,  will  be  produced  in 
November  at  Weimar,  under  Muller- 
I Hartung.  The  as  yet  unpublished  work 
is  planned  freely  on  the  form  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  mass.  There  are  Bible 
passage  and  certain  German  church 
songs  used  by  the  composer.  His  13th 
Psalm  for  solo  voices,  chorus,  orchestra 
and  organ  was  first  performed  at 
Lelpsic,  March,  1892,  by  the  Riedel-  1 
Verein  under  Kretzschmar. 

Isidore  de  Lara  has  written  a new 
work,  the  libretto  founded  upon  a story 
of  the  French  Revolution.  It  will  be 
called  "Moyna,”  and  Is  to  be  produced 
this  winter  at  Monte  Carlo,  where  de 
Lara  has  already  had  success.  The 
principal  tenor  part  is  said  to  be  a very 
exacting  one,  and  the  composer  is  for- 
tunate in  having  the  services  of  M. 
Van  Dyck  to  interpret  the  part.  Mau- 
rel  will  also  appear.  The  soprano  who 
represents  the  heronie  is  not  yet  named, 
but  some  well-informed  person  assures 
the  world  that  it  will  be  Patti. 

The  latest  composition  of  Tsehai- 
j kowsky  for  orchestra  was  the  sym- 
phonic poem,  "Wojewoda,"  suggested 
by  a Ukraine  ballad  of  Mlckiewicz.  It 
will  be  published  soon.  It  was  per- 
formed under  the  direction  of  the  com- 
poser at  a concert  given  by  the  pianist 
Siloti  at  Moscow  in  1891;  but  the  re- 
ception of  it  was  so  cool  that  the  vexed 
composer  tore  up  the  score,  and  the 
work  would  have  been  lost  if  Siloti 
had  not  rescued  the  parts  and  secured 
the  disposition  of  this  work,  -which,  in 
spite  of  the  indifference  shown  it,  is  said 
to  be  interesting  and  original. 

At  Vienna  during  the  season  of  ’95-’9G, 
319  works  were  performed  at  the  Court 
opera;  61  operas  and  21  ballets.  The 
novelties  were  Kienzl’s  "Evangeli- 
mann,"  Massenet’s  "Navarraise,”  Kau- 
der's  "Walther  von  der  Vogelweide,” 

I Goldmark's  "Cricket  on  the  Hearth” 

| and  the  ballet  “Amor  auf  Reisen.” 
i Humperdinck's  “Hansel  and  Gretel”  led 
with  29  performances;  "Cavalleria  Rus- 
ticana” came  next  with  15;  “Der  Evan- 
gelimann”  and  Gounod’s  “Faust”  had 
14  apiece;  "Pagliacci,”.12;  "The  Cricket 
on  the  Hearth,”  10.  Nine  works  of 
Wagner  were  given,  in  all  37  perform- 
ances, of  which  "Lohengrin”  received 
eight. 

Among  the  compositions  to  be  pro- 
duced in  Berlin  at  the  ten  Philharmonic 
(concerts  conducted  by  Nikisch  are 
"Zarathustra,"  by  R.  Strauss;  "Ex- 
celsior,” an  overture  by  von  Sten- 
hammer;  a new  symphony  in  B flat  by 
Gernsheim;  “Scheherazade,”  a suite  by 
, Rimsky-Korsakoff : a new  symphony 

lor  organ  and  orchestra  by  Widor;  a 
sinfonietta  by  F.  E.  Koch,  Tschaikow- 
; sky's  Pathetic  Symphony,  Schumann's 
Manfred  music,  and  these  symphonies: 
Eroica,  A major,  F major,  and  the  9th 
Beethoven;  one  by  Mozart  and  one  by 
Haydn;  Brahm's  C minor.  Schumann’s 
1 D minor  and  Schubert’s  C major,  and 
j the  Fantastique  by  Berlioz. 


(E  KNEISEL  QUARTET. 

vill  be  the  12th  season  of  the 
Quartet:  Messrs.  Kneisel,  Roth, 
ci  Schroeder.  Mr.  J.  Sauer- 
11  be  the  Secretary.  The  con- 
ill  be  in  Association  Hall,  cor- 
loylston  and  Berkeley  Streets 
lates  for  the  coming  concerts 
Oct.  26,  Nov.  23,  Dec.  21,  Jan.  4, 
Feb.  15,  March  8,  April  5. 
ssistlng  musicians  will  probably 
PC v Burmeister.  Randolph,  Mrs 
eld-Zeisler,  Mrs.  Beach  and 

s^or  string  and  wind  instru- 


That  the  question  of  nationality  is  a 
vexed  one  is  painfully  realized  by  ail 
who  make  this  subject  a study,  but  the 
above  table  is  as  accurate  as  can  be 
made  from  the  leading  authorities.  In  a 
few'  instances  the  claims  of  the  indi- 
vidual concerned  and  the  customary 
rules  of  establishing  nationality  are  so 
at  variance  that  absolute  accuracy  is 
impossible-,  A list  of  the  composers  in 
the  numerical  order  of  their  W'orks  per- 
formed is  appended:  , 


Beethoven  

W agner  

.Schumann  

..175 

Mozart  

Schubert  

Mendelssohn  

Liszt  

Weber  

..104 

Dvorak  

Berlioz  

Bach  

Rubinstein  

Saint-Saens  

Handel  

Haydn  

Chopin  

..  52 

Goldmark  

..  44 

Volkmann  

Raff  

Bruch  

Tschaikowsky  .. 

..  40 

Gluck  

Spohr  

Cherubini  

..  30 

Henschel  

Massenet  

Gade  

Grieg-  

Gounod  

..  22 

"Paine  

Chadwick  

Lalo  

..  11, 

Reinecke  

A uber  

..  14 

Smetana  14 

MacDowell  14 

Foote  ;;  j4 

Vieuxtemps  14 

Bizet  \ 12 

Moszkowski  ]2 

Svendsen  12 

Fuchs  12 

Bargiel  12 

Goetz  * 12 

Gericke  12 

Godard  12 

Meyerbeer  30 

Richard  Strauss 10 

Cowen  8 

Delibes  8 

Bennett  x 

Glinka  8 

Hiller  8 

Franz  Lachner  8 

Mehul  8 

Reinhold  8 

Sullivan  8 

Floersheim  8 

D’Albert  6 

Bach,  Ph.  E 6 

Borodin  6 

Ernst  6 

Henselt  6 

Paganini  6 

pergolesi  6 

Paderewski  S 

Loeffier  6 

Rheinberger  6 

Boieldleu  6 


Four  selections  were  played  of  each 
of  the  following  composers:  Busoni,  1 

Graun.  Gradener,  Grammann,  Heuber-  ' 
ger,  Huss,  Humperdinck,  Jensen,  Joa- 
chim, Krug,  Litolff,  Lassen.  Lang  (Mar- 
! garet),  Mackenzie,  Maas,  Molique,  Mon- 
signy,  Nicolai,  Popper,  Rietz,  Sgam- 
bati,  Strobe,  Thomas  (Ambroise), 
Thomas  (A.  Goring).  Wieniawskl;  and 
two  each  of  the  following:  Bernard 

(E.),  Burmeister,  Bird,  Buck,  Boccherini, 
Btilow,  Bruckner,  Benoit.  Cornelius, 
Chabrier,  Davidoff,  De  Swert,  Dupont, 
Esser,  Eckert,  Ferrari,  Franz,  Gior- 
dani,  Goltermann,  Gernsheim.  Grimm. 
Gilson,  Hauptmann,  Herbeck,  Hoff- 
man, Herold,  Hartmann,  Hummel, 
Isouard,  Johns,  Korbay,  Klughard, 
Klengel.  Kahn,  Knorr,  Lindner,  Lach- 
ner (V.),  Luther  (M.),  Langer,  Mas- 
cagni, Moscheles,  Muller-Berghaus, 
Martucci,  Marschner,  Nicodf,  Purcell, 
Ponchielli,  Rubinstein  (Nic.),  Rossi, 
Rossini,  Reznicek,  Riemenschneider, 
Singer,  Scharwenka  (X.),  Scharwenka 
(Ph.),  Strauss  (Joh.),  Secchi,  Stradella, 
Stanford,  Spontini,  Thieriot,  Viotti, 
Vogrich,  Weld,  Zollner,  Parker  (H,).  | 
Parry.  Two  of  the  composers  in  the 
list,  Messrs.  Loeffier  and  Strube,  are 
first  violinists  in  the  orchestra,  the 
former  having  written  two  composi- 
tions for  violin  and  orchestra  and  one 
for  'cello  and  orchestra,  and  the  lat- 
ter a symphony  and  overture. 

The  record  for  the  greatest  number 
of  performances  of  any  one  selection 
1 1 is  a tie  between  the  "Unfinished  Sym- 
phony” of  Schubert  and  the  “Prelude 
to  the  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg”  of 
■ j Wagner,  each  w'ork  having  been  per- - 
j formed  26  times.  As  a very  close 
j,  second  to  these  twro  numbers  are  the 
'Beethoven  symphonies  No.  3 (Eroica), 
15,  6 (pastoral)  and  7,  with  a.  total  of  24 
performances  each.  A list  of  composers 
who  have  died  since  these  concerts 
1 began  includes  such  famous  names  as 
Wagner,  Liszt,  Rubinstein,  Von  Billow, 
Raff,  Gounod.  Tschaikowsky,  Volk- 
mann,  Ambroise  Thomas,  Godard,  Cha- 
brier, Franz  Lachner,  Smetana,  and 
Borod 


Mr.  Georg  Henschol,  conductor  for  the 
| first  three  years,  gave  all  the,  nine 
, Beethoven  symphonies  each  season, 

: which  has  not  been  done  since.  Mr. 

1 lensehcl  also  began  and  ended  the 
, same  coneert  with  Wagner’s  "Prelude 
to  Parsifal,”  reasoning  that  directly 
after  hearing  this  selection  the  audience 
could  better  comprehend  a second  per- 
formance of  It. 

1 Nov.  in,  1883,  was  the  four  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Martin  Lu- 
ther; and  In  the  program  of  I he  con- 
cert on  that  day  Mr  Henschcl  placed 
Luther's  choral  “Eln  feste  Burg,” 
printing  on  the  back  of  the  program 
the  fac-slmlle  of  the  manuscript  of 
this  choral  of  date  1530,  with  a request 
that  the  aurienee  should  Join  In  sing- 
ing the  same  This  Is  the  only  time  In 
the  history  of  these  concerts  lhaL  such 
a request  was  made. 

C cp  ^/,  f j 

Try  we  life-long,  we  can  never  ■ 

Straighten  out  life's  tang|j| 

Why  should  we  In  vain  endeavor,  • t 
Guess  and  guess  and  guess  again?  - 
Life's  a pudding  full  of  plums, 

Care's  a canker  that  benumbs. 
Wherefore  waste  our  elocution 
f'n  Impossible  solution? 

Life's  a pleasant  institution. 

Let  us  take  it  as  It  comes. 

So  they  sing  In  joyous  qplntet  in  “The 
Gondoliers."  And  let  us  Join  in  song  | 
with  them.  The  tarnished  and  depress-  I 
Ing  silver  lining  of  the  political  cloud  I 
Is  fast  vanishing  In  the  splendor  of  the  j 
j golden  sun.  Let  us  not  be  saddened  by 
■the  dismal  views  of  Mr.  Bliss  Carman, 
rwho  views  American  and  English  lit-  ' 
erature  from  some  secluded  spot  In’ 
Nova  8cotia.  The  magazine  biogra- 
phies of  certain  great  men  will  soon  be 
finished.  -There  arc  many  reasons  for  1 
rejoicing. 

And  yet  the  death  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Fes- 
senden will  be,  even  to  those  who  knew 
him  only  as  a singer,  a personal  loss. 
There  have  been  many  greater  tenors 
In  concert;  there  have  been  many  more 
heroic  figures  on  the  lyric  stage;  and 
| yet  Mr., Fessenden  had  certain  natural 
I *Ifts  that  were  denied  to  some  of  them. 
His  voice  in  anthem  or  ballad  was  ai- 
rways sympathetic,  and  he  had  the 
ability  to  make  a pronounced  effect  by 
■this  natural  sympathy  aided  by  artful 
simplicity.  In  his  prime,  his  singing  in 
such  widely  opposite  parts  as  the  tenor 
tn  "St.  Paul"  and  the  reporter  in  "Fati- 
Initza"  showed  fully  his  resources;  and 
In  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  his 
musical  intelligence  often  prevented  the 
hearer  from  noticing  the  cruel  marks  of 
envious  Time. 

The  same  year  calls,  and  one  goes  hence 
with  another, 

And  men  sit  sad  that  were  glad  for  their 
sweet  songs’  sake; 

The  same  year  beckons,  and  elder  with 
younger  brother 

Takes  mutely  the  cup  from  his  hand  that 
we  all  shall  take. 

They  pass  ere  the  leaves  be  past  dr  the  j 
snows  be  come; 

iAnd  the  birds  are  loud,  but  the  lips  that 
outsang  them  dumb. 


Thera  is  at  least  one  honest  mer- 
chant  in  Boston.  He  advertises  frank- 
ly and  without  concealment  of  age, 
"Boys’  knee  pants  4 to  14  years  old.” 

Mr.  Dithmar  says  of  the  late  James 
Lewis,  “He  might  have  gone  a-starring 
at  any  time,  and  accumulated  a larger 
fortune.  It  was  to  his  credit,  and  to 
our  advantage,  that  he  scorned  the 
humbug  and  puffery  of  a 'star's'  career 
and  kept  In  the  straight  path  of  artistic 
progress." 

Mr.  Bingly  Fales,  in  giving  his  rea- 
sons for  leaving  the  stage  to  adopt  the 
legal  profession,  says  the  actor  “never 
forms  new  ties  to  take  the  place  of  the 
old.”  Mr.  Fales  must  have  written  this 
.before  hearing  the  latest  news  about 
Mr.  Nat  Goodwin. 


We  regret  with  almost  unspeakable 
regret  that  our  friend  the  Listener  does 
not  appreciate  Earl  Li,  the  supreme 
flower  of  a mighty  civilization.  We 
understand  how  some  of  the  “Generals" 
In  New  York  ar.d  how  Mayor  Strong 
may  even  at  this  late  day  fail  to  see 
the  humor  of  the  Earl’s  remarks,  but 
•that  the  Listener  of  all  men  in’  the 
world  should  not  rub  his  hands  in  glee 
and  long  to  drink  burgundy  “jovially 
out  of  silver  stoups”  in  honor  of  the 
Great  Orienta  Impasse  th  our  comprehen- 
sion. 


Twenty  years  ago  Mr.  John  Boyd 
Thacher,  who  is  now  Democratic  can- 
didate for  the  Governorship  of  New 
1 ork,  was  noted  in  Albany  chiefly  for 
smoking  expensive  and  exceedingly 
strong  cigars.  He  was  also  interested 
in  the  car-wheel  industry  and  in  col- 
lecting the  earliest  books  that  treated 
of  America.  This  is  the  same  Mr.  I 
Thacher  who,  now  standing  on  the  Chi-  ] 
.cago  platform,  said  a few  months  ago 
nt  the  gold  convention  in  Saratoga  j 
"The  stamp  of  the  Government  on  a | 
piece  of  silver  can  never  make  it  worth 
more  than  the  world  is  willing  to  give  j 
for  it.”  His  conversion  is  only  equaled  ! 
toy  that  of  Mr.  G.  F.  Williams  and  that  I 
of  Saul  of  Tarsus. 

Mr.  Thacher’s  book,  "The  Continent 
Of  America,"  was  described  by  the  Pall 


•Mall  Gazette  about  a ween  ago  as  mg 
j;ot  great,  heavy  but  not  weighty,  and 
expensive  but  not  valuable.”  Quoting 
a fair  example  of  "Mr.  Thacher's  11- 
literary  style,”  the  reviewer  adds,  “We 
oan  conceive  of  nothing  more  repug- 
nant to  a real  scholar,  or  to  any  o^ie 
•with  any  sense  of  what  is  due  both  to 
the  reader  and  to  the  English  lan- 
guage.” Here  is  another  passage  from  i 
the  biting  review:  “Its  price  (five *  1 

guineas)  must  prohibit  its  purchase  by 
any  but  the  rich,  or  by  public  libraries; 
but  in  our  opinion  there  will  be  a waste 
of  monev  whenever  a copy  changes 
hands.  Indeed,  it  is  hard  to  name  any 
section  of  the  public  to  whom  the  work 
will  appeal,  except,  perhaps,  to  a cer- 
tain number  of  wealthy  but  unliterate 
persons,  who  may  imagine  that  a repu-  i 
tation  for  culture  is  most  easily  acquired 
by  the  indiscriminate  purchase  of  ex- 
pensive volumes.” 


and,  artistic  reserve.  Mftis  Lane ’ was 

cast  in  a congenial  part,  and  Miss  Nor- 
wood was  admirable,  although  she  had 
few  opportunities  for  capturing  the 
audience  by  violent  means.  I congratu- 
late Miss  Leighton  on  the  intelligence 
displayed  by  her  as  the  Duchess.  She 
acted  without  exaggeration,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  refined  comedy.  Miss  Bertha 
Lehman  deserves  a word  of  praise  and 
Mr.  Hanshue  sang  wbth  skill  and  feel- 
ing. The  solo  voices  blended  delight- 
fully in  ensemble;  chorus  and  orchestra 
were  excellent;  and  the  operetta  was 
mounted  handsomely.  If  only  there  had 
been  one  daring  or  graceful  dancer! 
For  it  must  be  remembered  that  if  Gil- 
bert's text  should  be  respected— and  re- 
spect it,  oh  ye  comedians,  for  even 
when  his  wit  is  logy  you  are  not  likely 


should  encourage  her  acquaintance  with\ 
the  piano.  Browning  read  aloud  In  in- 
tellectual, well-bred  tones,  or  the  game 
of  solitaire  In  which  with  two  packs 
you  lay  off  13  cards,  then  8,  and  then 
one  as  a starter.  For  ninety-nine  girls 
oht  of  one  hundred  would  be  made  un- 
comfortable by  such  attentions,  and 
after  work  they  need  relaxation  or  1 
genuine  amusement.  Nor  do  we  insist 
that  you  should  offer  the  “cousin”  beer  I 
and  tobacco  and  invite  a discussion  of  I 
the  political  situation  or  the  crisis  in  j 
Turkey.  But  as  you  lie  luxuriously  at  I 
night,  are  you  aware  of  the  unhealthy  ! 
dreariness  of  the  cave-dweller? 


Z i 


“THE  GONDOLIERS.” 

The  operetta  last  evening  at  the 
Castle  Square  Theatre  was  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan's  “The  Gondoliers.”  Mr. 
Hirschfeld  was  the  conductor.  The 
cast  was  as  follows: 

The  Duke  of  Plaza-Toro IV.  H.  Clarke 

Lutj  J-  F.  Hanshue 

Don  Alhambra  Del  Bolero Oscar  Girard 

Marco  Palmleri.... Edgar  Temple 

Giueseppe  Palmleri J.  K.  Mui  ■ ay 

Antonio Lindsay  Morrison 

The  Duchess  of  Plaza-Toro- ■••• 

Bose  Leighton 

j Casilda Addie  Norwood 

Gianetta Laura  Millard 

I Tessa •• Clara  Lane 

i Flamettu. Bertha  Lehman 

Vlttorla Laura  Rudtsell 

Inez Marie  Zahn 

! The  late  John  Stetson  was  in  the 

habit  of  alluding  sadly  to  this  operetta 
as  “The  Gone-Dollars;”  and,  indeed,  the 
work  has  never  met  with  marked  suc- 
cess In  England  or  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald,  the  laborious 
Boswell  to  Gilbert's  Johnson,  beats 
about  the  bush  in  his  endeavor  to  ex- 
plain the  reason  of  the  cool  reception 
when  the  operetta  was  produced  at  the 
Savoy,  Dec.  7,  1889.  He  insinuates  that 
the  departure  of  Mr.  Grossmith  from 
the  theatre  was  the  chief  cause.  But 
the  simple  fact  is  this:  The  libretto  is 
one  of  Gilbert's  weakest  works  for  the 
stage,  and  the  music  is  too  often  per- 
functorily fluent. 

The  story  is  not  entertaining,  and: 
its  elaboration  of  our  old  friend 
Little  Buttercup’s  experience  at  baby 
farming  shows  a temporary  cessation 
of  originality.  The  dialogue  reveals 
Gilbert  in  leaden  mood.  The  lines  lum- 
ber along  in  their  heaviness.  You  hear, 
the  creelcing'  of  the  wheels,  the  strain- 
ing, the  tugging,  the  cracking  of  the1 
whip.  There  is  no  ingenious  paradox; 
the  cynicism  is  ultra-professional.  The 
characters  are  not  sharply  drawn, 
however  capable  the  comedians  may  be. 
The  jester  is  tired  Gilbert  not  only 
nods;  he  snores;  and  he  snores  heavily. 

I have  said  that  the  music  is  per- 
functorily fluent.  There  are  frequent 
exhibitions  of  the  composer's  technical 
skill  and  knowledge  of  stage  require- 
ments. But  his  melodies  are  seldom 
incisive.  How  many  tunes  do  you 
(carry  away  with  you  after  the  curtain 
falls?  How  many  numbers  have  had 
an  existence  outside  the  theatre  since 
the  operetta  was  first  produced?  You 
know  the  Duke’s  tune  “In  Enterprise 
of  Martial  Kind,”  because  it  has  been 
borrowed  for  the  pathetic  song  “The 
Blow  Almost  Killed  Father.”  The  en- 
semble dance,  “We  will  dance  a caehu- 
cha,’’  has  plenty  of  go,  and  the  quar- 
tet “In  a Contemplative  Fashion”  is  a 
delightful  specimen  of  Sullivan’s  musi- 
cal humor,  in  which  he  is  surpassed 
onlv  by  Offenbach  at  his  best.  In  spite 
of  ’these  numbers— perhaps  yon  may 
add  a sentimental  ditty  or  two— and  in 
spite  of  the  discreet  and  often  charming 
instrumentation  which  delights  musi- 
icians,  the  music  as  a whole  is  not  as 
/spontaneous,  frank,  Irresistible  and 
haunting  as  in  the  more  popular  oper- 
ettas of  the  composer.  The  public  was 
right  in  its  decision. 

Boston  first  saw' “The  Gondoliers”  at 
the  Globe,  April  14,  1890,  when  Addle 
Cora  Reed,  Theresa  Vaughn,  Wild  Bet- 
tina  Padelford,  Mabella  Baker,  Mes- 
tayer  F.  David,  Branson  and  George 
Laurl  were  the  chief  comedians.  Miss 
Reed’s  place  was  afterward  filled  by 
Esther  Paliiser,  who  at  the  time  was 
almost  unknown. 

One  thing,  and  one  thing  only  do  I 
remember  in  that  performance.  It  was 
the  dance  of  Mrs.  Stetson,  never  to 
be  forgotten  for  its  gracefulness,  its 
dash,  its  brilliancy,  its  revelation  of 
dazzling  woman’s  beauty. 

# * * 

The  performance  last  night  was  one 
of  general  excellence.  To  be  sure 
there  were  a few  hitches,  for  some  of 
the  comedians  were  nert  letter  perfect. 
Mr.  Clarke  spoiled  one  of  his  best  lines 
in  his  first  scene;  Mr.  Mtirray  rambled 
occasionally,  and  his  desperate  inven- 
tion is  not  equal  to  that  of  Mr.  Gilbert 
even  when  the  latter  is  at  his  worst. 
The  gags  introduced  by  Mr.  Murray,  as 
well  as  by  Mr.  Temple,  who  was  the 
more  serious  offender  of  the  two,  were 
not  amusing,  and  they  might  well  be 
omitted.  The  quartet  “In  a contem- 
plative fashion"  was  not  Improved  by 
the  additions  in  the  repetition.  Nor 
was  the  jest  about  “the  vulgar  fraction" 
the  merrier  on  account  of  the  imperti- 
nent spinning  of  it  out  by  Miss  Lane 
and  Mr.  Murray.  Mr.  Girard  started 
as  though  he  had  the  gag  firmly  be- 
tween his  teeth;  but  he  disappointed  in 
most  agreeable  fashion  by  afterward 
respecting  Gilbert's  text,  although  he 
could  not  refrain  from  a stale  reply  to 
1 Tessa’s  remark.  “But  we’ve  only  been 
I married  half  an  hour!” 
i With  these  exceptions  the  perform- 
ance was  one  that  gave  legitimate 
pleasure.  Miss  Millard  was  a sympa- 
thetic Gianetta  in  song  and  action. 
She  improves  upon  acquaintance,  and 
her  impersonation  last  night  was 
charming  in  its  demure  coquettishness 


) improve  it— his  dances  should  be  also 
especled.  When  Miss  Lane  flrst  ap- 
eared  at  the  Castle  Square,  she 
showed  agility  and  grace.  But  last 
night  all  the  dancing  was  primitive  and 
rigid. 

There  was  a large  audience.  Numbers 
were  repeated  and  there  were  curtain 
calls  after  the  first  act. 

Philip  Hale. 


IVhat  is  the  use  of  buying  an  estate  today? 

It  is  never  wholly  yours;  the  old  owner  holds 
part  possession  with  you.  It  is  like  matiying 
a widow:  you  hold  her  heart,  but  you  hold  it 
in  partnership  with  the  dead.  The  majority 
of  men  are  like  Arabs,  their  tents  are 
pitched  here  tonight  and  struck  tomorrow. 
Those  families  only  who  have  held  lands 
for  centuries  can  claim  an  abiding  home. 

In  such  families  there  is  a noble  sense  of 
continuity,  of  the  unbroken  oniiowing  of 
life.  The  pictures  and  the  furniture  speak 
of  forefather  and  foremother.  Your  ances- 
tor's name  is  on  your  books,  and  you  see  the 
pencil-marks  which  he  has  placed  against 
the  passages  that  pleased  him.  The  neck- 
lace your  daughter  wears  heaved  on  the 
breast  of  the  ancestress  from  whom  she 
draws  her  smile  and  her  eyes. 

But  you,  good  sir,  live  in  a flat,  in  the 
region  bounded  by  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue, Boylston  Street,  Dartmouth  Street  j 
and  Columbus  Avenue.  Your  furniture 
knows  auction  rooms,  movings  and 
storage  warehouses.  Your  most  pre- 
tentious picture  was  bought  of  a peri- 
patetic dealer.  Yrour  library  is  a collec- 
tion of  illustrated  magazines  and  a few 
hooks  bought  at  a dry  goods  store.  The| 
necklace  your  daughter  wears  is  chiefly 
conspicuous  for  its  taunting  newness. 
And  yet  you  can  count  five  or  six  gen- 
erations backward  with  confidence. 
Your  grandfather  was  a farmer  near 
Monadnock.  You  have  a comfortable 
income  and  could  afford  a pleasant 
home  in  the  suburbs;  but  as  you  dread 
suburban  influences  you  are  a flat- 
dweller,  with  a two-years’  lease. 

Once  upon  a time  there  were  cave-  I 
dwellers.  There  are  cave-dwellers  now  ' 
—in  Boston— in  the  region  of  flats. 
There  are  basements  which  are  for  fur- 
nace, coal,  wood  and  servant  girls,  j 
Your  servant,  Mr.  Jones,  a clean,  come- 
ly girl’  from  Nova  Scotia,  works  in  a j 
roasting  kitchen.  The  dinner  has  been  j 
served;  the  work  is  over.  She  climbs  ] 
down  the  poorly-lighted  back  stairs  to 
pass  the  night  in  the  cellar. 

Her  room  is  small.  It  holds  a bed.  a 
■wash-stand,  a bureau,  a trunk  and  a 
chair  or  two.  There  is  a long,  narrow 
window  which  opens  on  the  public 
street,  or  there  is  an  ordinary  window 
which  opens  on  the  court.  Five  . 
months  in  the  year  the  room  is  dark 
early  in  the  afternoon.  The  light  is 
then  a fish-tail  gas  burner.  The  only 
ventilation  Is  by  means  of  the  window. 
The  walls  are  damp.  The  contents  of 
the  room  are  wet  and  sticky.  The  foun- 
dation is  made  of  driven  piles.  Water 
lias  been  for  years  just  below  the  floor. 
The  red-cheeked,  strapping  lass  is  at 
the  end  of  the  year  bloodless,  lethargic. 
Often  she  has  a hacking  cough.  Some- 
times she  is  taken  to  the  hospital  to 
die.  _____ 

You  yourself  would  not  sleep  in  that 
room,  although  it  were  furnished  rich- 
ly and  the  cellar  were  full  of  boon  com- 
panions.   

The  greed  of  landlords  and  the  Indif- 
ference of  masters  kill  servant  girls 
every  year. 

‘ But  you  say,  “These  girls  prefer  a 
basement  room  to  a room  of  the  suite, 
for  they  are  more  at  liberty;  they  can 
entertain  their  company  with  a sense 
of  freedom.”  

It  is  true  that  servant  girls,  as  though 
they  were  nieces  of  Priam,  have  many 
male  “cousins.”  These  girls  eventually 
marry  their  “cousins.”  Possibly  this 
fact  explains  why  from  generation,  tc 
generation  there  are  so  many  female 
idiots,  in  service,  or  waiting  at  the  in- 
telligent offices. 

Yet  why  should  yon  object  to  a ser- 
vant receiving  her  callers  in  a roorr 
near  the  kitchen?  If  the  callers  arj 
boisterous,  given  unwisely  to  strong 
drink,  you  may  well  be  suspicious  Oj 
the  servant.  And  it  Is  well  for  you  t( 
know  something  about  her  habits. 


Mr.  Walter  Blackburne  Harte,  whose 
face,  alas.  Is  still  turned  toward  East 
Aurora,  declares  “There  Is  positively  no  j 
joy  on  earth  equal  to  reading  one’s  J 
own  proofs.”  Since  Mr.  Harte  has  the  |! 
privilege  of  reading  his  own  proofs,  why  I 
does  he  not  dare  to  prune  and  revise.  I 
The  Lotus  for  September  would  have  I 
gained  If  he  had  struck  out  all  allu-  I 
sions  to  Mr.  Elbert  Hubbard.  What  ! 
Mr.  Harte  thinks  of  Mr.  Hubbard,  or 
what  Mr.  Bliss  Carm'an  thinks  of  Mr. 
Harte  and  Mr.  Hubbard— what,  pray,  is  j 
all  this  to  the  Infinite? 


A sensitive  man  is  never  so  humiliated 
as  when  he  is  obliged  to  read  his  own 
proofs.  Type  mocks  the  writer.  The 
sentence  that  in  manuscript  moved 
with  the  stride  of  an  armed  man  or 
danced  as  a swooning  strain  of  Strauss 
Is  now  limp  and  lame.  The  phrase  that 
glowed  with  color  is  now  pallid.  Spark- 
ling wit  is  flat;  sage  reflection  is  jejune. 
The  thought  “Shall  I ever  get  the  money 
for  this?”  is  jostled  by  “Who  would  be 
fool  enough  to  pay  for  it?” 
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WITH  THE  SINGERS. 


39th  Festival  of  the  Musi- 
cal Association. 


Handel’s  “Messiah”  Was  Given 
the  Opening  Night. 


A Hurried  Glance  at  the  Growth 
of  the  Concerts. 


We  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  claim  witl 
some  humanitarians  that  the  servan 
should  be  a fireside  companion;  that  yoi 


^Special  Dispatch  to  the  Boston  Journal.) 

Worcester,  Sept.  22.— The  39th  Festi- 
val" of  the  Worcester  County  Musical 
Association  began  this  evening  with  a 
performance  of  Handel's  "Messiah.” 

The  officers  of  the  association  this 
year  are  as  follows;  President,  Chas. 
M.  Bent;  Vice  President,  Daniel  Dow- 
ney; Secretary.  Luther  M.  Lovell; 
Treasurer,  George  R.  Bliss;  Librarian, 
George  W.  Elkins;  Directors,  Edward 
L.  Davis,  Edward  L.  Sumner,  Arthur 
J.  Bassett,  J.  Vernon  Butler,  Charles  I. 
Rice,  Samuel  W.  Wiley,  Paul  B.  Mor- 
gan, Charles  A.  Williams. 

The  conductor  of  the  Festival  is  Carl 
Zerrahn.  The  assistant  conductor  is 
Franz  Kneisel,  who  is  also  the  concert- 
master  of  the  60  players  from  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra. 

. * * 

The  Worcester  Festival  Bulletin  con- 
tained an  interesting  article  entitled 
"Some  Early  Festival  Programs,”  by 
Walter  M.  Lancaster  of  the  Worcester 
Spy,  the  compiler  of  this  year’s  Pro- 
gram Book.  The  reader  is  enabled  to 
gain  a clear  idea  of  the  gradual  growth 
and  development,  from  the  time  when 
Edward  Hamilton  and  Benjamin  F. 
Baker  Invited  the  people  of  Worcester 
and  vicinity  to  a convention,  in  which 
they  might  practise  singing  and  hear 
lectures  on  sundry  musical  subjects  to 
the  Festival  of  this  year. 

Let  us  look  over  the  list  of  conduc- 
tors. Mr.  Zerrahn  flrst  appeared  at 
Woicester  as  a conductor  in  1866,  the 
ninth  year  of  the  series.  Solon  Wilder 
'was  his  associate.  Other  associates, 
"who  were  sometimes  more  prominent 
at  the  concerts  than  Mr.  Zerrahn  him- 
self,” were  W.  O.  Perkins  (1867),  Geo. 
F.  Boot  (1868-’69),  C.  P.  Morrison  (1870), 
L.  H.  Southard  (1871).  L.  O.  Emerson 
(1872-’73),  Dudley  Buck  (1874).  C.  P.  Mor- 
rison (1875),  B.  D.  Allen  (1876).  Mr.  Zer- 
rahn flrst  appeared  as  sole  conductor 
in  1877.  Of  late  years  Franz  Kneisel, 
Victor  Herbert  and  Jules  Jordan  have 
assisted  him. 

At  flrst  psalmody  predominated.  Then 
there  were  such  cantatas  as  “The 
Burning  Ship  ’’  Small  choral  societies 
were  heard  in  part  songs.  Matinees 
were  devoted  to  “local  talent,”  or  young 
singers  from  larger  cities  made  their 
dfibut,  seeking  a future  engagement, 
often  too  timid  or  too  bold.  Instru- 
mental clubs,  like  the  Boston  Philhar- 
monic or  the  Mendelssohn  Quintet,  sup- 
plied the  place  of  an  orchestra.  Sing- 
ing clubs,  as  the  English  Glee  Club 
(N.  Y.),  the  Temple  Quartet,  t'he  Swed- 
ish Ladies’  Quartet,  the  Orpheus  of 
Springfield— I quote  at  random — ap- 
peared, and  an  entire  concert  was  some- 
times given  by  one  of  these  clubs  alone. 
* * * 

"Up  to  1880  only  one  work  of  stich  di- 
mensions as  to  reaulre  an  entire  af- 
ternoon or  evening  was  given  at  the 


Festival,  and  as  Friday  afternoon  was  I 
the  time  for  the  'Symphony  concert,' 
si  Friday  evening  became  xnown  as  | 
‘Oratorio  Night.'  ” From  1873  one  ; 
’standard’  oratorio  was  sung  each  year, 
beginning  with  "Judas  Maccabaeus”  I 
and  following  with  “Samson,  ’’  Eli- 

jah," etc.  In  1881  there  wer-  for  the  | 
first  time  three  large  works. 

N * * * 

“In  the  good  old  times”  the  orchestra  I 
was  the  Germania  of  Boston.  30  play-  | 
ers.  In  1873  the  orchestra  had  no  place  ] 
in  the  festival  till  Friday  afternoon,  ; 
when  the  flrst  Symphony  concert  was 
given.  The  symphony  was  Beethoven’s 
First.  In  1881  an  orchestra  of  45  men 
appeared  Wednesday  afternoon  and 
continued  through  the  week.  The  or-  ; 
chestra  did  not  become  an  every  dav 
feature  until  1882.  In  1887  Mr.  Llchten- 
berg  and  the  younger  Boston  Sym- 
phony men  succeeded  Mr.  Listemann 
and  his  contemporaries,  and  in  1888  Mr. 
Kneisel  made  his  appearance  as  con-  ! 
cert  master. 

The  Increase  in  the  number  of  large  | 
choral  works  performed  accompanied  I 
the  growth  in  orchestral  interest  and  | 
prominence. 

The  charcater  of  the  chorus  necessa- 
rily changed.  There  was  reorganiza- 
tion. "One  of  the  most  radical  meas- 
ures was  the  establishment  of  a rule  I 
compelling  chorus  singers  to  attend  | 
rehearsals  during  the  year.  This  im- 
plied the  practical  expulsion  of  nearly 
one-half  of  the  members.  Some  60  per  | 
cent,  of  the  singers  resided  In  towns 
at  such  a distance  from  the  city  that  [ 
their  attendance  at  rehearsals,  except 
during  Festival  week,  was  impossible.” 
This  statement  by  Mr.  Lancaster  of 
a singular  fact  may  amuse  certain 
amateurs  of  Boston,  who  perhaps  saw 
nothing  laughable  in  an  attempt  in 
their  city  to  give  “The  Damnation  of 
Faust”  after  one  orchestral  rehearsal. 

<■  * * 

In  the  sixties  there  was  a rival  or- 
ganization known  as  the  Worcester 
Choral  Union.  1 am  told  that  it  claimed 
i “The  Messiah”  as  its  peculiar  property, 
i and  this  claim  was  allowed  by  the  asso- 
1 ciation.  Hence  "The  Messiah”  was  not 
heard  at  the  Festival  concerts  until 
the  Choral  Union  had  passed  away. 
The  first  performance  in  any  form  at 
the  Festival  was  that  of  merely  a few  j 
solos  and  choruses  Oct.  30,  1864,  when  i| 
Nellie  Fisk,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Munroe,  E.  H.  j 
Frost  and  Edward  Hamilton,  all  of 
Worcester,  were  the  soloists.  The  first  j 
performance  of  the  work  as  it  Is  now 
usually  given  was  Sept.  26,  1879,  when  ' 
the  soloists  were  Ida  W.  Hubbell,  An-  j 
nie  Louise  Cary,  T.  J.  Toedt  and  J.  !•'.  [ 
Winch.  The  last  performance  was  Sept.  I 
30,  1892,  when  Emma  Juch,  Belle  Cole,  | 
Campanini  and  M.  W.  Whitney  were  j 
the  soloists. 

* ‘ + 

J was  much  interested  in  the  notes  i 
published  by  one  of  the  Worcester  !! 
newspapers  today.  They  ranged  from  i 
the  severely  pedagogic  communication 
of  Mr.  Mathews  ot  Chicago  to  anatomi-  l| 
cal  and  sartorial  descriptions  of  the  j 
soloists.  Thus  the  listener  was  pre-  j 
pared  for' “The  Messiah”  by  knowing  j 
at  an  early  hour  that  Mrs.  Meredith,  ! 
“doubting  the  good  taste  of  singers  ; 

I dressing  for  the  oratorio  as  if  for  a 1 
purely’  secular  concert,  would  wear  a 
| black  satin  gown,  cut  straight  off  the 
shoulders." 

Much  space  was  devoted  to  palpitat- 
| ing  accounts  of  Mrs.  Nordica’s  gowns 
and  incidental  conversation.  The  dis- 
tinguished prima  donna  >s  at  the  Bay 
I State  with  her  tiara,  which  is  in  a 
I steamer  trunk,  and  without  her  hus- 
' band,  who  is  in  Paris,  gay  Paris.  Ac- 
cording to  the  enthusiastic  reporter, 
she  wore  a Tam  o Shanter  hat,  soli- 
taire pearls  topped  with  little  diamonds, 
a tiny  watch,  and  a black  alpaca.  Her  I 
other  costumes  are  described  with  a 
passionate  detail  that  would  have  made 
Balzac  green  with  envy. 

As  Mrs.  Nordica  said  to  the  reporter: 
“I  always  wear  my  best  things  when  I 
come  here.  1 don’t  believe  in  palming 
off  any  old  clothes  on  the  Woicester  I 
festival.”  Mrs.  Nordica  was  especially 
pleased  with  “A  little  fantall  arrange-  I 
merit  at  the  back  of  the  bodice.”  Nor  j 
was  her  rapture  without  anatomical 
reason.  "It  tills  up  that  little  hollow  in  i 
your  back  so  nicely,”  said  she. 

The  performance  of  “The  Messiah”  I 
this  evening  was  the  sixth  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  festivals.  There  was  a 
good  sized  and  applausive  audience,  but  j 
the  hall  was  not  tilled.  I regret  to  say  ] 
that  the  character  of  the  performance  j: 
was  not  often  such  as  to  justify  the  ■ 
applause.  The  chorus  was  frequently 
weak  in  volume  and  straggling  in  at-  ! 
tack,  and  there  were  few  instances  of  J 
satisfactory  dynamic  contrasts.  For  ! 
the  most  part  there  was  an  exasperat-  !| 
ing  mezzo-forte,  of  mediocrity  with  a i 
tendency  toward  forte  when  there 
should  have  been  piano  effects,  and 
i there  was  a boisterous  expression  of 
relief  when  the  cadences  were  reached. 
On  the  other  hand  the  four  parts  were 
more  clearly  defined  than  they  were  a 
year  ago.  When  you  consider  that  the 
chorus  is  said  to  number  531  singers, 
and  the  volume  of  sound  was  frequent- 
ly less  than  that  which  comes  from  a 
picked  operetta  chorus,  you  are  led  to 
believe  that  there  is  need  of  a thorough 
reorganization.  But  this  is  only  the  i 
flrst  night  of  the  festival.  It  would 
be  fairer  to  judge  of  the  chorus  after 
the  performance  next  Friday  night.  It  ! 
may  here  be  said  that  the  organist  was  | 
at  times  injudicious  in  his  registration,  | 
and  his  abuse  of  sixteen-foot  stops 
worked  serious  injury. 

The  solo  singers  were  Mrs.  Eleanore 
Meredith,  Mrs.  Carl  Alves,  W.  H.  Rie- 
ger and  Carl  E.  Dufft.  Mrs.  Alves,  Mr. 
Rieger  and  Mr.  Dufft  are  well  known 
in  Boston  as  well  as  in  Worcester,  and 
their  work  tonight  does  not  call  for  ex- 
tended criticism.  Mr.  Rieger  is  in  many 
ways  an  admirable  artist.  1}  (a  there- 
fore the  more  to  be  regretted  that  he  j 
still  persists  in  drawling  out  his  recita-  | 
tives  until  all  true  effect  is  lost.  Mrs. 
Alves  was  not  at  her  best.  She  was  1 
sentimental  when  she  should  have  been 
frank,  and  she  was  addicted  passion-  j, 
ately  to  prolonged,  unmeaning,  rhythm- 
destroying  fermatas.  Mr.  Dufft  sang  | 
manfully,  with  marked  earnestness  and  J 
sincerity.  In  his  desire  to  be  dramatic  I 
he  occasionally  mouthed  his  syllables.  | 


,„rs.  Meredith  has  sung  in  oratorio 
tl  cantata  In  Washington  and  Chi- 
-o  She  Is  at  present  a church  singer 
Brooklyn.  She  studied  with  J.  H. 
heeler  Alves  and  Marches!.  Her 
ice  is  light,  fresh,  agreeable,  flexible, 
der  attack  is  honest,  and  her  intona- 
tion tonight  was,  for  the  most  part, 
pure.  She  knows  the  value  of  legato, 
and  her  sense  of  rhythm  is  well  devel- 
oped. Her  management  of  breath  is 
excellent  as  was  noticeable  in  her 
treatment  of  trying  phrases  In  "Re- 
joice greatly,”  in  which  air,  by  the 
way,  she  was  heard  to  best  advantage. 
She  ahowed  musical  feeling  and  techni- 
cal skill  in  her  phrasing.  But  1 doubt 
If  she  will  ever  be  at  home  in  oratorio. 
For  her  voice  has  neither  the  character 
nor  the  breadth  that  are  requisite,  and 
tonight  she  made  no  marked  display  of 
imagination. 

* * * 

The  programs  Wednesday  will  he  as 
follows;  In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Max 
Heinrich  will  sing  Chadwick's  “Lorh- 
Invar,"  the  orchestra  will  play  Dvo- 
rak's symphony  "From  the  New 
World,"  and  Massenet’s  "Eve"  will  be 
given,  with  Mrs.  Stone-Barton.  Mr. 
Heinrich  and  Mr.  Bartlett,  At  the 
evening  concert  the  orchestra  will  play 
Mendelssohn's  "Hebrides”  overture, 
and  Sullivan's  “Golden  Legend"  will 
he  sung  with  the  assistance  of  Mrs. 
Nordica,  Mrs.  Bloodgood,  Messrs.  Will- 
iams, Campanari  and  Bice. 

Philip  Hale. 


same  words  tc  Holbein.  But  FrSron 
does  not  tell  the  rest  of  the  story.  Its 
most  Important  part.  After  this  token 
of  royal  favor,  the  head  of  Mansard 
bulged,  and  assumed  enormous  propor- 
tions. Hence  the  phrase,  "Mansard 
roof.” 

Not  many  months  ago  a man  in  Bos- 
ton who  writes  nimbly  and  fluently 
about  hooks,  authors,  and  publishers 
put  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and  in  a 
clear,  firm  voice  declared  that  "Don 
Quixote”  Is  dull  and  immoral.  Unde- 
terred by  this  fact— or  thinking  per- 
haps that  the  opinion  was  expressed 
late  In  the  day— Mr.  Nutt  has  published 
(he  great  work  of  Cervantes  in  the 
translation  of  Thomas  Shelton.  The 
first  four  books  form  two  volumes  In 
l he  beautiful  Tudor  series.  Not  the 
Last  Interesting  feature  of  the  edition 
Is  the  introduction  by  Mr.  James  Fltz- 
maurice  Kelly,  who  pays  old  Shelton 
tills  noble  tribute:  "He  had  no  sym- 
pathy for  the  arid  accuracy  that  juggles 
with  a gerund  or  toys  with  the  crabbed 
subjunctive.  From  the  subtleties  of 
syntax,  as  from  the  bonds  of  prosody, 
he  sallies  free;  and  the  owls  of  pedantry 
have  bitterlv  resented  his  arrogant  dis- 


IMfisie is  a most  forcible,  medicine,  a most 
drrtirable  thing,  and  worthy  of  Consideration, 
hat  can  so  mollify  the  mind,  and  stay  those 
empestuous  affections  of  it;  a roaring-meg 
igalnat  melancholy,  to  rear  and  'revive  the 
anguishing  soul;  affecting  not  only  the  ears, 
put  the  very  arteries,  the  vital  and  animal 
spirits,  it  erects  the  mind,  and  makes  It 

ilmble.  

And  Worcester  holds  this  week  its 
^estival.  Some  may  say  that  the  music 
vhlch  should  be  distributed  judiciously 
hrOughout  the  year  is  packed  into  four 
ays,  and  that  any  public,  however  re-  j 
eptlve  and  intelligent,  will  thereby 
uffer  from  musical  indigestion.  Yet 
tie  Festival  Is  now  an  institution,  a sol- 
mn  thing,  not  to  be  cried  down  easily 
t whiffed  away.  It  gives  the  people 
f Worcester  and  the  neighborhood  an 
pportuntty  of  hearing  singers  and 
flayers  who  might  not  otherwise  visit 
he  city.  It  cheers  the  hearts  of  dress- 
nakers.  It  enlivens  trade.  And  the 
irilliant  audience  of  "Artists’  Night” 
rejoices  the  eyes  of  the  stranger,  for 
the  women  of  Worcester  are  fair  to 
look  upon,  and  they  know  the  uses 
and  advantages  of  becoming  costumes. 

i Mr.  John  Boyd  Thacher  would  be 
happier  If  he  were  to  confine  his  atten- 
tion to  rare  books  and  literary  labor. 
It's  so  hard,  even  for  a politician,  to 
please  everybody. 

Show  me  a man  who  knows  how  to 
water  plants  properly,  said  the  Sage, 
and  I will  tell  you  his  complete  mental 
equipment. 


L.  S.  writes:  "Something  was  the 
matter  with  the  church  piano.  We  have 
no  resident  tuner,  so  one  was  sent  up 
from  Rockland.  He  found  In  the  piano; 
three  pairs  of  gloves,  two  contribution 
boxes,  one  nut  shell,  a bit  of  chain,  a 
number  of  Christian  Endeavor  topic 
cards,  one  mouse  trap.” 


A.  D.  A.  writes  to  the  Journal:  “Why 
do  the  boys  incense  the  police  by  call- 
ing them  ‘cheesie’  instead  of  as  form- 
erly ‘copper’?”  Some  30  years  ago  a 

young  policeman  named  S had  his 

route  on  Washington  and  Kneeland 
Streets,  and  was  detected  in  stealing 
furs  for  himself  and  wife  from  a fur 
store,  and  luncheons  from  a grocery 
store  on  Washington  Street.  When 
arrested  he  was  in  the  act  of  helping 
himself  to  cheese,  hence  the  origin  of 
the  term  ‘cheesie.’  Living  on  Kneeland 
Street  at  the  time,  I saw  the  young  ; 
man  every  day,  and  when  I met  the  | 
query  In  the  Journal,  I supposed  many 
people  would  remember  the  circum- 
stance. but  I have  never  seen  the  query 
answered.”  

There  is  no  "cheesie”  in  the  slang 
dictionaries,  English  or  American. 
"Cheesy”  is  English  slang,  and  it  means 
“fine  or  showy— the  opposite  of  dusty;” 
as  in  this  sentence  from  R.  S.  Sur- 
tees's “Ask  Mamma”:  "To  see  him  at 

Tattersaira  sucking  his  cane,  his 
cheesy  hat  well  down  on  his  nose.” 

■ Perhaps  you  are  Interested  in  his- 
torical anecdotes  and  consider  them  Im- 
proving to  the  mind.  The  trouble  with 
most  of  these  anecdotes  Is  that  they  are 
ovldently  unfinished.  The  first  narrator 
was  not  a keen  observer;  or  he  did  not 
dare  to  Incur  the  hatred  of  the  power- 
ful. Thus  for  example  Fr£ron  tells  us 
that  Louis  XIV.,  walking  one  day  in  the 
garden  of  Versailles,  with  all  his  nobles 
around  him  uncovered,  directed  Man- 
sard, the  architect,  who  was,  it  seems, 
unwell,  to  put  on  his  hat.  The  cour- 
tiers looked  astonished  at  so  great  a 
condescension,  but  the  monarch  re- 
buked them  by  saying,  “Gentlemen,  I 
can  make  as  many  dukes  as  I please, 
but  I never  could  make  a man  like 
Mansard.”  So  far.  so  good,  although 
Henry  VIII.  Is  said  to  have  applied  the 


dain  for  them  and  theirs.  * * « But 
Shelton's  view  of  his  function  was 
ampler  and  nobler  than  the  hidebound 
grammarian's.  He  lived  in  the  very 
age  of  Cervantes;  he  had  himself  suf- 
fered from  the  malady  of  Knight- 
Errantry;  he  looked  with  the  eye  of  a 
contemporary;  he  owned  an  alert  in- 
telligence, a perfect  sympathy  for  his 
author’s  theme,  and  a vocabulary  of  ex- 
ceeding wealth  and  rarity.  Moreover, 
and  above  all  things,  he  was  an 
Elizabethan,  a contemporary  of  Shaks- 
peare's,  nurtured  on  the  marrow  of 
lions,  and  blessed  with  the  clear  accent 
of  that  spacious  age.”  And  yet  no  doubt 
some  will  prefer  the  smug,  neat  ver- 
sion of  later  and  respectable  transla- 
tors. Such  a sentence  as  “And  being 
thus  tossed  in  minde,  he  did  abreviat 
his  Tavernly  and  limited  supper” 
would  be  at  once  a stumbling  block  to 
them. 


rM'  f"  - V 


AT  WORCESTER. 


Markworthy  Instance 
of  Stellar  Adoration. 


Second  Day  of  the  Festival 
of  the  Association. 


How  Arthur  Sullivan’s  “Golden 
Legend  ” Was  Performed. 


was  ironically  appropriate.  Mr.  Chad- 
wick's sotting  of  the  poem  is  pictur- 
esque. The  sontlments  of  the  ballad  are 
presented  clearly  to  the  hearer,  whose 
attention  is  kept  alive  by  ingenuities 
of  detail.  Thus  the  bag-pipe  episode, 
the  whole  galliard  scene  and  the  escape 
do  not  divert  hopelessly;  they  strength- 
en the  erred  of  the  whole.  The  Im- 
pression left  is  one  of  coherent  and  sane 
Imagination.  This  ballad  is  an  admir- 
able work,  and  not  the  least  of  Its 
merits  is  a sturdiness  that  never  be- 
comes merely  coarse  vigor.  Mr.  Hein- 
rich sang  with  his  usual  spirit  and 
deserved  the  loud  and  repeated  ap- 
plause in  which  the  composer,  who  con- 
ducted, shared. 

Portions  of  Massenet’s  "Eve”  were 
given  at  the  Festival  of  last  year.  To- 
day the  work  was  sung  in  its  entirety. 
Jt  does  not  improve  on  acquaintance. 
Not  that  I object  to  the  peculiar  pre- 
sentation of  the  character  of  Eve;  the 
librettist  has  walked  In  the  footsteps 
of  rabbis  and  commentators.  But  the 
music  Is  too  uniformly  lush.  Adam  is 
without  the  heroic  brutality  of  the  first 
man  in  his  wooing.  The  innocence  of 
Massenet’s  Eve  is  open  to  suspicion. 
Her  Fall  was  an  early  Spring. 

The  performance  was  not  creditable 
to  the  society  or  to  the  conductor.  Let 
me  here  say  that  a chorus  like  the 
Worcester  County  Association  has  no 
business  to  attempt  the  performance  of 
such  a work,  for  it  Is  unable  to  bring 
into  strong  relief  the  nuancirung  de- 
manded imperatively  by  the  composer. 

I said  yesterday  that  the  performance 
of  "The  Messiah”  was  characterized  by 
a prevailing  mezzo-forte  of  mediocrity. 
The  performance  of  "Eve”  was  charac- 
terized by  an  Incongruous  forte  of  mo- 
notony. The  attack  was  often  slovenly, 
the  intonation  was  at  times  impure, 
and  the  chorus  and  the  orchestra  were 
not  always  in  sympathy.  More  than 
this,  Mr.  Zerrahn  took  nearly  all  of  the  , 
slow  movements  at  so  fast  a pace  that  j 
the  melodic  figures  were  not  properly  j 
exposed,  and  the  sensuous  beauty  of 
phrases  was  turned  into  vulgar  com-  ' 
monplace.  The  result  of  this  was  that 
the  lovers  seemed  in  a hurry  to  arrive  1 
at  the  Fall.  When  the  temptation  was 
presented  squarely  they  were  surpris- 
ingly shy  and  lukewarm.  The  man  and 
the  woman  who  stood  in  the  shade  of 
the  Tree  of  Evil  were  passionate  creat- 
ures  of  flesh  and  blood.  They  were 
physical.  The  man  and  woman  today  I 
were  coolly  analytical,  inclined  to  intro- 
spection, and  Adam  was  thinking  more 
of  mordents  than  of  Eve. 

Mrs.  Stone-Barton  as  Eve  was  in 
every  way  inadequate.  Mr.  Heinrich  as 
Adam  was  not  at  his  best.  Mr.  J.  C. 
Bartlett  as  the  Narrator  again  dis- 
played his  beautiful  voice,  his  vocal 
skill  and  his  musical  intelligence. 

The  symphony  of  Dvorak  gave  pleas- 
ure to  many  who  listened  to  it  as  music, 
absolute  music,  and  wasted  no  time  in 
conjecturing  whether  the  themes  were 
negro,  Scotch,  or  Hungarian,  or  whether 
a Bohemian  would  prove  to  be  after 
all  the  founder  of  “the  school  of  Ameri- 
can music.” 


me  admiration  oi  some  ror  tne  unac- 
companied chorus  "O,  Gladsome  Light,” 
which  is  merely  respectable  and  acade- 
mic. Much  of  the  music  given  to  Henry 
Ursula  and  Elsie,  Is  Sullivan  In  senti- 
mental, sheet  music  mood.  The  music 
given  to  Lucifer  is  without  particular 
distinction;  It  shows  routine  ability 
rather  than  Imagination;  but  here  Sul- 
livan fails  in  good  company.  For  in 
music  Satan  is  apt  to  be  dull  or  ami- 
ably jocose.  Meyerbeer  struck  a truer 
note  when  Bertram  goes  to  the  grave 
yard  of  the  haunted  abbey,  and  the 
famous  shuddering  pizzicato  in  ”Der 
Frelsohuetz”  outweighs  all  the  music 
by  Gounod  given  io  Mephistopheles. 

The  Instrumentation  of  “The  Golden 
Legend"  Is  almost  always  effective,  and 
It  Is  for  the  most  part  clear.  At  times 
It  presents  needless  difficulties  to  the 
orchestra,  but  there  are  some  fine 
dramatic  touches. 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  tills  work 
enjoys  such  popularity  in  England,  for 
the  music  at  Its  best  Is  fluent  and 
vivacious,  and  even  its  cheaper  senti- 
mentalism reflects  faithfully  the  equally  I 
.cheap  sentimentalism  of  the  libretto, 

| which  is  very  dear  to  any  audience, 
whether  it  be  of  Berlin,  London,  Paris, 

| Boston  or  Worcester. 

It  Is  not  a great  work,  but  it  is  cer-  ! 
talnly  pleasing  to  the  great  majority, 
and  there  are  pages  that  must  excite  1 
the  respect  of  ail  musicians.  Rpt  the 
true  talent  of  Sullivan,  the  talent  that 
is  of  kin  to  genius,  is  displayed  in  his 
best  operettas  and  (to  compare  small 
men  with  great  ones)  I prefer  the 
Sullivan  of  "The  Mikado”  to  the  Sulli- 
van of  “The  Golden  Legend,”  just  as  I 
prefer  the  Rossini  of  "The  Barber”  to 
the  Rossini  of  "William  Tell.” 


The  performance  often  reached  a high 
pitch  of  excellence,  and  it  was  almost 
always  very  creditable  to  all  concerned.  I 
The  chorus  was  generally  firm  and  sono-  i 
rous;  the  attack  was  more  precise  than  I 
at  any  concert  of  this  or  last  year;  and 
unexpected  intelligence  was  shown  In  I 
dynamic  contrasts. 

Mrs.  Nordica  gave  an  exceedingly 
good  exhibition  of  vocal  skill.  To  be 


(Special  Dispatch  to  Jhe  Boston  Journal.) 

Worcester,  Sept.  ^—Musical  Worces- 
ter is  given  up  to  the  adoration  of  a 
star.  Every  movement  of  Mrs.  Nor- 
dica  is  chronicled  at  length.  We  are 


The  program  of  the  evening  concert 
was  as  follows: 

Overture,  ' 'Hebrides’  ’ Mendelssohn 

"The  Golden  Legend” Sullivan 

"The  Golden  Legend”  was  produced 
at  the  Leeds  Festival,  Oct.  17,  1886. 
Albani,  Patey,  Lloyd,  King  and  Mills 
were  the  soloists.  In  March  of  the  next 
year  the  work  was  produced  at  Berlin 
It  was  produced  in  Boston  by  the  Bos- 
ton Oratorio  Society,  Mr.  Archer  con- 
ductor, May  8,  1887.  The  soloists  were 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Luther,  Miss  Edmands, 
,Jule  Jordan,  J.  H.  Wilson  and  J F 
Botume. 

It  was  first  performed  at  Worcester, 
Sept.  24,  1889,  with  the  assistance  of 
Corinne  Moore  Lawson,  Clara  Poole 
Mockridge,  Hopkinson  and  Rice,  The 
next  year  the  soloists  were  Marv  Howe 
Gertrude  Edmands,  Mockridge  and 
Duff  t. 

* * * 

The  text  is  an  adaptation  of  Long- 


told  by  the  indefatigable  reporter  her  fellow's  poem  by  Joseph  Bennett.  Long- 

j j.,...  fellow,  as  well  as  Chamisso,  built  his 

poem  on  the  foundation  "Der  Arme 
Heinrich,”  by  Hartmann  von  der  Aue- 
but  as  the  latest  editor  of  "Der  Arme 
Heinrich,”  Mr.  John  G.  Robertson,  well 
remarks,  "Longfellow's  sentimentality 
is  a poor  substitute  for  the  simplicity 
and  directness  of  the  original.”  The 
original  poem,  which  knows  no  Lucifer 
was  founded  probably  on  a legend  con- 
(lenun g the  family  in  whose  service 
.Hartmann  was  a vassal;  this  legend  is 
thought  by  some  to  have  existed  in  a 
Latin  version. 

The  genteel  commentator  on  Long- 


hours  of  rising  and  dressing.  At  the 
rehearsal  she  “almost  conducted  the 
orchestra  herself.”  She  naturally  felt 
great  interest  in  the  performance  of 
"The  Golden  Legend,”  for  did  not  Sir 
Arthur  say  to  her  just  before  she 
isailed,  “Now,  you  promise  me  to  cable 
iwhat  kind  of  a performance  it  Is.  It 
has  never  been  given  there  as  it  should, 
and  It  depends  on  you  whether  it  is 
given  properly  now.  It  rests  on  your 

shoulders,  remember.  And  I want  you  __  __ ul, 

to  be  sure  and  tell  me  what  kind  of  !|  jfellow  expressed  vivid  delight  in  the 
bells  they  have.”  It  will  be  seen  that  i £\?™p n&t  „f.*v*sed  , e<HH°n  because 

Sir  Arthur  In  his  excitement  was  'with  leprosy,  but° hint's  ^“ft  ^hfie 

vague  in  his  use  of  "it,”  and  shabby  i Hartmann  makes  no  bones  of  calling  his 

in  his  treatment  of  Mr.  Zerrahn  and  the  hero  a leper.  Would  Sw'nburne's  poem 
soloists  at  the  two  preceding  perform-  lor  the  play  founded  on  "The  Leper”  be 
ances.  A bystander  would  have  thought  as  effective  if  the  author  in  either’case 
that  Mrs.  Nordica  was  about  to  conduct,  had  shown  such  namby-pamby  squeam- 
ring  the  bells  and  sing  the  part  of  ishness? 

Elsie.  The  idea  that  virgin's  blood  is  a sav- 

Informatlon  of  deeper  interest  to  the  ing  medicament  was  common  before 
music  lovers  of  Worcester  was  not  mediaeval  days.  There  are  references 
withheld.  "When  not  In  use,  the  bot-  to  this  remedy  in  the  books  of  ancient 
toms  of  her  delicate  skirts  are  bound  authors.  There  is  the  story  of  the  Em- 
around  with  tissue  paper,  and  so  are  peror  Constantine,  the  Amicus  and 
the  points  on  the  bodice.”  Furthermore  Amelius  saga,  the  French  Graal  legend 

her  30  hats  “all  go  in  one  trunk  with-  rrl — 

out  tills,  into  whose  cavity  fits  a big 
cage  with  tapes  going  across  it,  on  to 
which  the  hats  are  pinned  separately  . 

in  such  a manner  that  it  is  Impossible  '->er  Heinrich,  an  opera  by 

for  them  to  crush."  Hans  Pfitzner,  produced  at  Mayence 

We  know  comparatively  little  about!  last  year, 
the  costumes  worn  by  the  gorgeous  Mr.  Shedloek  has  described  the  music 
Faustina.  We  do  not  know,  alas,  the  of  "The  Golden  Legend"  as  "True  Eng'- 
number  of  hats  owned  by  Miss  Falcon  lish  Music.”  If  his  statement  is  true, 
when  she  blazed  at  the  Paris  Op6ra.  English  music  is  the  music  of  all  na- 
Calv<§  has  not  to  our  knowledge  for-  tions,  for  in  "The  Golden  Legend"  are 
warded  the  catalogue  of  her  clothes',  echoes  of  "The  Damnation  of  Faust” 
for  the  coming  season.  They  order  Schubert’s  "Rosamund.”  "Lohengrin/’ 
these  things  better  at  Worcester.  , “Aida,”  "Die  Walkuere,”  "The  Hugue- 

« * * nots,"  “Romeo  and  Juliet,"  (balcony 

The  program  of  the  afternoon  con-  scene)  etc.,  etc.  But,  if  Sullivan  has  an 
cert  was  as  follows:  excellent  memory,  he  also  has  the  gift 

Symphony— "From  the  New  World”. .Dvorak  of  assimilation.  If  he  steals,  he  makes 

■Lochinvar”  Chadwick,  good  use  of  his  plunder,  nd  the  re- 

'Eve”  Massenet;  mark  of  Lincoln  concernig  Grant's 

drinking  may  well  be  applied  to  him. 


The  story  of  Hartmann  von  der  Aue 
has  been  treated  by  several  composers. 
Probably  the  latest  musical  version  is 


sure,  her  mistake  in  the  tempo  once 

anri’Th1  a P£infuI  rJuarn'1  between  he? 

the  orchestra,  but,  with  this  excep- 
tion and  another  slight  slip,  her  per- 
formance  was  worthy  of  the  warmest 
Her  510!?10  volce  was  in  superb 
oniT;  a?d  lhere  was  not  the  metal- 
w=aq^  Uy  IS  h,er  upper  register  that 
was  noticeable  last  season.  Her  vocal 

?Rri7vSofi\playfd  in  many  ways-  ln  tha 
purity  of  he^r  tone  production,  in  her 

beautiful  legato,  in  her  use  of  the  swell 
aud  the  portamento.  I have  quarreled 
frankly  with  Nordica’s  dramatic  art  as 
seen  in  opera.  For  her  vocal  art  I havo 
now  little  but  words  of  praise.  Her  one 
:?“? £ seems  to  lie  in  matters  of 
rhythm,  and  tonight  when  she  once  or 
twice  did  not  fully  answer  expectation 
it  was  because  she  stumbled  in  rhythm 
)h"s;  Bloodgood’s  rich  and  syrapa- 
H11'  v°ice  is  known  to  the  Handel 
?r!i?h?at^dn  audience.  Her  enunciation 
might  be  clearer,  and  experience  will 
probably  bring  greater  warmth;  for  I 
do  not  believe  that  she  is  destitute  of 
temperament.  1 

Mr.  H.  Evan  Williams  is  a tenor  with 
an  unusually  even  voice.  He  sings 
with  delightful  ease  and  musical  in- 
telligence. He  does  not  fret  or 
?tra‘n;  or  exaggerate.  His  sentiment 
i»  not  lackadaisical,  his  vigor  is  not 
athletic.  He  neither  bleats  nlr  bawl™ 
Mr.  Campanari  was  at  times  handi- 
capped by  the  inexorably  too  fast  pace 
set  for  him  by  Mr.  Zerrahn,  but  he 
made  much  of  a comparatively  thank- 
less part  Whenever  he  ha*3  the  op- 
portunity he  showed,  as  ever,  dramatic 
instinct  and  dramatic  art;  but  Sullivan 
was  not  kind  to  Lucifer,  for  he  placed 
him  in  the  gallery  of  oratorio  bores 
and  many  portraits  hang  in  that 
spacious  room. 

The  orchestra  was  often  effective. 
There  were  moments,  and  they  were 
not  as  few  as  they  should  have  been 
when  it  showed  the  lack  of  proper  re- 
hearsal. 1C 

The  audience  was  large,  brilliant  and 
vtry  applausive. 

* * * 

Jheprograms  of  Thursday  will  be  as 

In  the  afternoon,  the  orchestral  num- 
, bers  Will  be  MacDowell’s  "Hamlet”  and 
Opbebf'  P»'SIud|,  to  "Meisterslnger,” 
a™.  Goldmark  s 'Sakuntala”  overture 
There  will  be  choruses  from  “The 
Tower  of  Babel.”  Mr.  Berthald  will 
prize  sonS’  anfl  Mr.  Go- 
dowsky  will  play  with  the  orchestra  his 
version  of  Chopin's  E minor  concerto 
At  the  evening  concert,  selections  from 
Rossini  s "Stabat  Mater”  will  be  sung 
fL  e “ssmtmg  singers:  Mrs.  Nor- 
dica, Mrs.  Alves,  Messrs.  Evan  Will- 
R™'.C?,mpanarl  and  Dufft-  Mrs.  Nor- 
?.l-a  'V11  ,?ln°  an  aria  from  Erkei's 
Lrzsebet;”  Mr  Campanari  will  sfn| 

Dio  Possente. " Messrs.  Schuecker 
brothers  will  play  a piece  by  Ed 
Schuecker.  The  orchestra  will  play 
Chadwick  s Melpomene"  overture  and 

and  Greae?”Pant0rn‘me  from  "Haensel 
Philip  Halil 

'tfnr.n 

AT  WORCESTER. 


The  feature  of  the  concert  was  the 
first  performance  in  Worcester  of  Mr, 
Chadwick's  ballad  for  baritone  (Mr, 
Max  Heinrich)  and  orchestra.  In  view 
cf  Mr.  Bryan’s  descent  upon  the  East, 
the  line 

"O,  young  Lochinvar  Is  come  out  of  the 
West.” 


The  music  is  English,  however,  in 
certain  excellent  ways,  especially  in  the 
clearness  and  the  effectiveness  of  the 
vocal  parts.  Each  voice  in  polyphony 
is  well  and  naturally  led,  and  such  a 
number  as  "The  Night  is  Calm  and 
Cloudless”  is  an  admirable  specimen 
of  writing  for  chorus.  I do  not  share 


A Long  Day  and  Night 
of  Personality. 


How  Sir  Arthur  Received  the 
Awaited  Cablegram. 


Appearances  of  Nordica  and 
Berthald  and  Godowsky. 


(Special  Dispatch  to  the  Boston  Journal.) 
Worcester,  Sept.  24.— Today  was 


, -Artists’  Pay  and  Aiignt.  fersonamy 
' assumed  formidable  proportions.  Let 
1 us  therefore  in  a spirit  of  love  indulge 
ourselves  for  a moment  in  persona.l  re- 
flections. 

1 wrote  yesterday  about  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan's  pathetic  appeal  to  Mrs.  Nor- 
| dica  for  a cablegram  which  should  give 
him  news  of  triumph  or  disaster  at 
I Worcester. 

j You  see  Sept.  23d  was  big  with  the 
I fate  Of  Sullivan.  If  "the  Golden 
| Legend"  should  be  a failure  at  M orces- 
ter  he  would  be  a ruined  man  for  time 
! and  eternity.  I like  to  think  of  the 
nervousness  of  Sir  Arthur. 

He  was  uneasy  over  eggs  and  bacon. 
At  noon  lie  took  a couple  of  "pegs  to 
sustain  him.  In  the  afternoon  he  began 
to  consult  his  bejeweled  watch.  He 
made  exhaustive  mathematical  calcu- 
lations concerning  the  difference  in 
time.  Would  Nordica  forget  her  solemn 
promise?  Never.  Had  she  not  good 
reason  to  remember  him? 

His  granitic  confidence  was  rewarded. 
Nordica  is  tender-hearted.  Knowing 
that  Sir  Arthur  suffers  at  times  from 
a cruel  disease  of  the  kidneys,  she  was 
aware  that  a shock  of  disappointment 
might  be  fatal.  , , 

There  was  the  roar  of  a rushing  han- 
som A youth  rang  frantically  the 
bell  Sir  Arthur,  to  the  amazement  oi 
the  well-bred  hall-boy  answered  the 
ring.  He  tore  open  the  envelope  ana 
read : 


Golde^  Legend  complete 
performance  ever  g: 


triumph, 
iven  in  America. 


Finest 

House 


crowded.  Audience  enthusiastic. 

OKPlbA. 

Sir  Arthur  thrust  a sovereign  into  the 
messenger's  hand,  kissed  him  each 
cheek  and  whistled  down  the  tube  .or 
a bottle  of  extra  dry.  His  fame  was  at 
last  assured. 

Mr.  Lancaster  is  cautious  in  his 
eulogy  of  Mr.  MacDowell,  which  1S  I 
published  in  the  Program  Book.  s°m<? 
say  he  (MacDowell)  is  the  foremost  of 
the  vounger  American  composers  for 
the  orchestra  and  the  piano.  Obseii  e 
the  discreet  use  of  "some  and  S oun„- 
er.”  Wil! Mr  Lancaster  kindly  state 
what  American  composers,  young  or  | 
old,  have  written  compositions  foi  pi- 
ano and  orchestra  that  are  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  two  piano  concertos  cf 

MMrr'°MacDowell.  by  the  way,  suffers 
alreadv  the  fate  of  illustrious  men. 
Now.  "while  he  is  still  comparatively 
young,  legends  float  in  the  atmospheie 
that  surrounds  him. 

Hearken  ye  unto  Mr.  Lan°ast'?», 
whose  prgram  book  as  a whole  is 
useful  and.  entertaining. 

"In  that  year  (1888)  says  Mr.  Lan- 
caster  "Mr.  B.  J-  Lang  of  Boston, 
who  ’had  become  interested  in  the 
vcung  composer's  work,  sought  him 
out  and  persuaded  him  that  there 
was  an  ample  field  for  music  m Am.  - 
lea  and  that,  moreover,  a man  ot  ms 
genius  owed  it  to  his  country  to  lab°r 
for  the  interests  of  art  at  home.  Mr. 
MacDowell  immediately  removed  .o 

BTt’s0ra'  pretty  story,  isn’t  it?  Poor 
MacDowell  stranded  in  Wiesbaden,  I 
hopeless,  unknown  Mr.  ^ng  v.ews 
him  from  afar,  as  the  magician  .n  the  | 
tale  saw  leagues  distant  the  condition 
of  Aladdin  He  flew  to  Wiesbaden  on 
the  wings  of  mercy.  He  coaxed,  he 
encouraged,  he  prevailed.  He  Person-  I 
allv  conducted  him  to  Boston  and  has 
ever  been  his  guidepost  to  glor>  j 
If  Mr.  Lang  had  been  selfish,  he  would  j 
not  have  braved  the  Atlantic,  and  Mr. 
MacDowell  today  might  have  been 
playing  the  piano  in  a Bavarian  beer  i 
hall  or  dragging  out  a miserable  ex-  | 
istence  as  a charcoal  burner  In  the 
Black  Forest.  The  only  legend  to  be 
likened  unto  this  is  the  story  of  the 
poisoning  of  Mozart  by  his  Ita'lalLnvf‘*'t 
P Now  I have  the  highest  authority  for 
contradicting  this  tale,  as  well  as  the 

MacDowellian  . c01nche",M?  Lan- 

bert  and  Liszt  published  by  Mr.  ban 
caster  in  the  same  article.  . 

Where  did  Mr.  Lancaster  pin  his  in- 
formation? From  Mr.  Apthorp’s  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Program  Book.  And, 
where  (lid  Mr.  Apthorp  find  the  legend. 
Cnrniv  not  from  Mr.  MacDowell. 

To  those  who  know  the  inside  history  I 
of  musical  life  in  Boston  this  legend  is 
a source  of  bubbling,  uncontrollable 
laughter. 


This  was  the  program  of  the  after- 
noon concert: 

"Hamlet"  and  “Ophelia". Ma^oweh 

Prelude  to  "Die  Meisterslnger  Wagner- 

Prize  song  of  Walther.. Wagner 

Mr.  Berthala. 

Piano  concerto,  E minor. Chopmi 

Mr  Leopold  Godowsky. 

“Tower  of  Babel*  *• Rubinstein 

(a>  Prelude,  The  Storm. 

(h)  Chorus  of  Hamites. 

(c)  Chorus  cf  Shemites. 

(d)  Chorus  of  Japhetites.  ,lk 

Overture—  "Sakuntala”  GoldmarK 

There  has  certainly  been  of  late  year® 

I steady  improvement  in  the  charactei  ot 
*-he  Thursday  concerts.  Trash  has  been, 
gradually  discarded.  The  orchestral  se-l 
1 fictions  are  now  made  with  greater 
discrimination.  A comparison  between 
the  programs  of  Thursday.  1892  and  1896 
1 1 show  at  a glance  the  healthy 
growth  in  taste,  especially  if  you  pon- 
der the  programs  of  “Artists  INight. 
i America  was  represented  this  after-  i 
noon  by  tone  poems  of  its  most  imagi- 
i native  composer,  Mr.  MacDowell.  /the 
“Hamlet"  and  “Ophelia  have  been 
I played  at  a Boston  Symphony  concert 
I and  they  were  considered  at  length  at 
1 the  time.  An  orchestra  that  is  obliged 
! to  rehearse  all  the  morning,  play  at 
1 afternoon  concerts  and  again  in  the! 
i evening,  is  hardly  in  the*  best  of  condi- 
tion, however  excellent  the  players  may 
be.  These  wildly  romantic  impression- 

istic  sketches  were  not  exposed  today 
to  fullest  advantage,  nor  is  Mr. 
rahn  in  happiest  vein  when  he  conduct- 
such  ultra-modern  works  This  music 
suggested  by  Shakspeare  s tragedy  is 
full  of  inspiration.  There  is  n0 
st  panoramic  detail.  You  a*L?.  J'yJ. 
Hamlet  in  his  shifting  rn,°°^s:  T^e‘.n  *’ 
a vision  of  flouted,  crazed  Ophelia  sing 
I ing  strange  ballads  for  a virgin  s mouth. 


The  music  Is  of  the  air,  not  of  the 
earth.  It  is  the  expression  of  a poet  of 
lofty  and  exquisite  thought,  who  chooses 
music  ns  his  Instrument  of  expression. 

Mr.  MacDo well's  pieces  shoftld  have 
had  a different  place  on  the  program. 

If  the  Overture  to  "Die  Meisterslnger^ 
had  opened  the  concert,  and  "Hamlet  ’ 
and  "Ophelia"  been  heard  after  the 
Chopin  concerto,  the  program  would 
have  been  better  balanced,  and  Mr. 
MacDowell’s  beautiful  music  would 
have  been  more  keenly  appreciated. 

Mr.  Godowsky  is  a pianist  of  marked 
distinction.  Technique  is  taken  for 
granted  in  these  days,  and  it  would  be 
impertinent  to  this  pianist  to  insist  on 
his  fluency  and  command  of  mechanism. 
His  touch  is  delightful;  his  cantabile  is 
expressive;  his  bravura  is  elegant.  His 
rubato  was  artistic  and  free  from  ex- 
aggeration. In  the  Romanze  he  showed 
the  temperament  of  the  true  poet.  His 
phrasing  throughout  was  musical.  He 
gave  unalloyed  pleasure  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  of  the  concerto.  He 
was  applauded  most  heartily,  and  he 
was  recalled  again  and  again.  Mr. 
Godowsky  may  well  plume  himself  on 
his  success. 

The  original  instrumentation  of  Cho- 
pin, with  perhaps  a very  few  changes, 
was  used,  much  to  my  personal  grati- 
fication. For  only  with  the  appearance 
of  the  formidable  instrument  and  the 
athletic  pianist  came  the  demand  for 
fuller  ochestration.  Mr.  Godowsky  in- 
troduced emendations  in  the  text  based 
on  the  Tausig  version.  His  playing  was 
so  delightful  that  I.  shall  not  spend 
time  in  quarreling  -with  him  about  his 
“improvements.”  . ...  i 

Mr.  Kneisel  led  the  orchestra  in  this 
concerto,  as  well  as  in  Wallher’s  Prize 
1 Song,  with  great  skill  and  taste.  Mr. 

1 Godowsky  is  not  an  easy  man  to  fol- 
low, and  Mr.  Kneisel  was  an  Important 
factor  In  the  success. 

Mr.  Berthald  sang  -with  power  and 
feeling.  His  voice  is  naturally  so  good 
it  seems  a pity  that  he  should  at  pres- 
ent be  obliged  to  devote  him- 
self almost  exclusively  to  Wagnerian 
opera.  He  was  rewarded  with  stormy 
applause,  in  return  for  which  he  -wished 
to  sing  an  aria  from  Verdi’s  "Lom- 
bardi," but  wise  counsel  prevailed,  for 
the  contrast  would  not  have  been  for- 
tunate, and  he  repeated  a portion  of  the 
Prize  Song. 

It  will  be  seen  by  looking  at  the  pro- 
gram that  it  was  a field  day  for  the 
Hebrew-  race.  Shem,  Ham  and  Japhet, 
with  their  effective  songs,  were  among 
the  ancients,  and  Goldmark  and  Godow- 
sky ably  represented  the  moderns.  The 
choruses  from  Rubinstein’s  cycloramic 
work  were  well  sung. 

The  program  of  the  evening  concert 
was  as  follows: 

Ovf  rture  "Melpomene" Chadwick 

"Dio  Possente"... Gounod 

Mr.  Campanari. 

Corcertstuecke  Kd.  Schuecker 

Messrs.  Schuecker  Brothers. 

Dream  pantomime,  "Haensei  and  Gretel.” 

Humperdinck 

Aria  from  "Erzsebet"  — ...I Erkel 

Mrs.  Nordica. 

Selections  from  "Stabat  Mater" Rossini 

Mrs.  Nordica,  Mrs.  Alves.  Messrs.  Will- 
liams,  Campanari  and  Dufft. 

There  was  only  one  blot  on  the  pro- 
gram of  tonight  and  that  was  a trivial 
and  dull  concert  piece  for  two  harps,  j 
The  ability  of  the  players  is  aeknowl-  : 
edged  by  all.  but  this  composition  of 
the  elder  brother  was  an  impertinence  | 
and  a bore.  j 

Mr.  Chadwick’s  noble  overture  and 
/ the  music  from  Humperdinck’s  opera 
were  well  played,  as  were  the  accom- 
paniments for  the  most  part. 

Mr.  Campanari  was  applauded  vocif- 
erously after  the  air  of  Gounod,  and  in 
answer  to  imperative  recalls  he  sang 
with  superb  breadth  and  dramatic  in- 
tensitv  the  ’ prologue  to  "Pagliacci.” 
Why  does  Mr.  Grau  recall  Lassalle  from 
his  retirement  in  the  cement  business 
when  he  has  such  a baritone  in  his 
company? 

Mrs.  Nc-rdica  wore  her  glittering 
tiara,  to  the  delight  of  an  audience 
that  crowded  the  hall.  The  air  from 
Erkel’s  opera  was  a vocal  rhapsodle 
Hongroise,  bristling  with  difficulties 
and  hot  with  paprika.  She  sang  it  ex- 
ceedingly well,  with  true  Hungarian 
bravura.  She  was  recalled  again  and 
again,  and  so  was  the  tiara. 

The  performance  of  the  glorious 
"Stabat  Mater”  was  in  many  ways  one 
of  uncommon  n erit.  The  chief  feature 
was  the  remarkable  delivery  of  the 
”Cujus  Animam"  by  Mr.  F.van  Will- 
iams. I have  never  heard  this  famous 
air  sung  as  well  a^it  was  sung  tonight. 
Mr  Williams’s  performance  was  char- 
acterized by  a breadth  that  removed 
all  suspicion  of  tne  vulgarity  which 
some  think  intrinsic.  The  kangaroo 
leaps  were  not  in  evidence.  The  phrases 
were  beautifully  sustained.  There  was 
tenderness  that  was  always  virile. 
There  was  power  that  was  always 
musical.  The  climax,  sung  with  full 
voice,  was  overwhelming.  I know  of 
no  tenor  who  has  been  heard  in.  this 
country  of  late  years  in  opera  or  in 
concert  who  could  equal  or  even  ap- 
proach Mr.  Williams’s  performance  of 
this  air. 

Mrs.  Nordica  and  Mrs.  Alves  were 
most  satisfactory  in  the  solo  work,  and 
Mr.  Campanari  and  Mr.  Dufft  gave 
valuable  assistance.  The  chorus  was 
heard  with  good  effect,  although  the 
"F.ia  Mater”  was  injured  seriously  by 
the  incongruous  organ  accompaniment. 
No  doubt  the  "Eia  Mater"  would  have 
been  Impossible  without  some  sustain- 
ing aid.  for  there  would  have  been  a 
sinking  from  the  true  pitch.  Ti 


. . , . „ hiu  “Fantasia  Dll 

<3,buecker  will  play  l 

Bravura"  for  the  harp.  devoted  I 

The  evening  epneer  m The  soloists 
m uch  s Arminius. 


t0  ^^iL^^^r^x^nrich’. 

Philip  Hale. 


Barron  Berthaid_and 


AT  WORCESTER. 


Pot-Pourri  of  Gossip  Heard 
in  Corridors. 


Closing  Day  of  the  Thirty- 
ninth  Festival. 


Desvignes,  Berthald  and  Hein- 
rich in  “Arminius.” 


| It  would 

have  been  better,  then, "to  have  omitted 
it.  The  quartet  "Sancti  Mater”  was 
taken  at  too  fast  a pace,  as  is  unfor- 
tunately the  prevailing  custom  in  this 
country.  . 

All  in  all  this  concert  gave  much 
genuine  pleasure.  Mrs.  Alves  sang  with 
more  than  her  customary  warmth  and 
Mrs.  Nordica  has  seldom  been  beard  to 
her  greater  advantage.  No  w-onder  that 
there  were  freuqent  exhibitions  of  en- 
thusiasm on  the  part  of  the  audience. 

* * * 

The  programs  for  Friday,  the  last  day 
of  the  festival,  will  be  as  follows:  In 

the  afternoon  concert  the  orchestra  will 
plav  the  “Eroica”  symphony  and  the 
prelude  to  "Tristan  and  Isolde.”  Mrs. 
Nordica  will  sing  Isolde's  death  scene. 
Brahms’s  "Mein  Lleb  1st  Gruen"  and 
Widor’s  “Le  Doux  Appel."  Mr.  K. 


(Special  Dispatch  to  the  Boston  Journal.) 
Worcester,  Sept.  25.— Do  music  fes- 
tivals benefit  the  general  trade  of  a 
town? 

Dressmakers,  milliners,  hotel  keep- 
ers, newsboys  no  doubt  rejoice  at  the 
golden  prospect.  And  as  music  and 
beer  go  hand  in  hand,  or  rather  mouth 
and  mouth,  the  local  brewing  interests 
are  encouraged. 

But  shopkeepers  in  Worcester  tell  me 
that  increase  In  gain  during  the  Fes- 
tival week  is  scarcely  perceptible. 

Many  would  have  been  disappointed 
Thursday  night  if  Nordica  had  not 
worn  her  tiara,  which  certainly  be- 
comes her.  A local  newspaper  of 
Thursday  morning  thus  fostered  cu- 
riosity in  its  description  of  Nordica’3 
jewels,  worn  the  night  before:  "Mme. 

Nordica  wore  two  bracelets  on  each 
arm.  One  bracelet  was  of  diamonds 
only;  two  others  were  of  pearls  and 
diamonds;  the  fourth  was  of  ruby,  sap- 
phires and  diamonds.  Several  diamond 
pins  were  stuck  in  her  hair.  Her  big 
solitaire  pearls  were  In  her  ears.  This 
sounds  like  the  Inventory  of  a small 
jewelry  store,  but  Nordica’s  maid  as- 
sured the  - — 's  representative  that  it 
was  nothing.  'Thursday  night,'  said 
she,  ‘she  will  wear  her  tiara  and  a 
great  many  jewels.’  ” 

And  what  was  Nordica  singing 
Wednesday  night?  ‘‘Rich  and  rare 
were  the  gems  she  wore?”  Oh,  no. 
The  part  of  Elsie,  a simple  peasant 
girl. 

* * * 

Mrs.  Nordica  has  been  admirably 
managed  here  by  Mr.  Ruben. 

The  Reuben  described  in  Genesis  was 
unstable  as  water. 

The  Ruben  of  Nordica  is  fixed  of  pur- 
pose and  energetic  in  action. 

The  singing  of  the  soloists  is  the  pre- 
vailing subject  of  conversation  when 
musicians,  who  are  by  nature  grega- 
rious, draw  chairs  together.  There  is 
no  difference  in  opinion  concerning 
the  unusually  excellent  performances 
of  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Canftianarl  and 
Mrs.  Nordica  at  her  best.  Even  tenors 
from  small  towns,  who  are  inclined  to 
be  the  most  critical  of  critics,  are  loud 
in  praise  of  Mr.  Williams;  eulogy  for 
once  is  without  ’’but”  and  "if.” 

The  true  lover  of  music  may  protest 
against  the  undue  attention  paid  solo- 
ists and  the  absurd  puffery  of  a prima 
donna,  who  is  abundantly  able  to  stand 
on  her  own  -merits  as  a concert  singer. 

Such  undue  attention  and  such  puffery 
are  not  peculiar  to  the  Worcester  Festi- 
val, nor  were  they  here  invented. 

David  probably  presented  flattering 
press  notices  to  King  Saul  before  he 
touched  the  harp. 

. * . 

No  one  Is  churlish  enough  to  be- 
grudge Nordica  her  jewels.  A woman 
should  when  possible  be  resplendent  on 
formal  occasions.  But  when  the  jewels 
and  costumes  whet  curiosity  more  than 
do  voice  and  vocal  skill,  the  musician 
has  a right  to  smile  ironically. 

There  is  already  gossip  concerning 
arrangements  for  the  next  season.  Will 
Mr.  Zerrahn  be  the  conductor?  He 
surely  has  shown  greater  spirit  and 
authority  than  he  did  at  the  last 
Festival.  He  knows  his  chorus;  he 
knows  the  players  under  him. 

I doubt  seriously  whether  even  as 
wholly  admirable  a conductor  as  Mr. 
Emil  Mollenhauer— whom  I regard  and 
esteem  as  a conductor  by  birth  as  well 
as  by  experience—  could  do  much  with 
the  chorus  as  It  Is  today. 

I am  sure  that  my  restlessly  ambi- 
tious composer  who  might  like  to  try  his 
hand  at  conducting  would  insist  on  a 
reorganization  which  would  be  thorough 
and  effective,  not  merely  a formality. 

. * « 

The  Festival  of  this  year  has  been 
decidedly  better  than  the  festivals  of 
the  two  or  three  past  years  In  choice 
of  soloists  and  programs.  The  work 
of  the  chorus  has  ranged  from  bad  to 
excellent.  There  was  as  much  to 
praise  in  the  performance  of  "The 
Golden  Legend”  as  there  w-as  to  con- 
demn In  the  performance  of  “Eve.” 
The  chief  trouble  with  the  Worcester 
chorus  Is  its  bulk.  One  hundred  singers 
picked  judiciously  would  do  far  better 
work. 

The  program  of  the  afternoon  con- 
cert was  as  follows: 

Symphony  No.  3—  "Kroica” Beethoven 

Songs  with  piano: 

(a)  Brahma  "Mein  Lleb  1st  Gruen.” 

(b)  Widor  "Le  doux  a.ppel." 

Mrs.  Nordica. 

Hnrp  solo — "Fantasia  di  Bravura” .Schuecker 

Prelude  to  ’’Tristan” Wagner 

Isolde’s  Love-Death Wagner 

Mrs.  Nordica. 


— "Eroica”  Is  something  I 
more  than  respectable.  Some  during 
the  performance  of  the  funeral  march 
turned  their  thoughts  toward  Mr.  W.  > 
J.  Bryan,  who  was  speaking  to  sundry  - 
Inhabitants  at  Worcester  and  the  neigh- 
, borhood. 

Mrs.  Nordica  sang  the  song  of 
; Brahms  violently  out  of  tune  and  was 
| rewarded  therefor  with  applause  and 
a laurel  wreath.  Recalled  after  the 
' song  of  Midori  she  was  logey  in  a song 
that  demanded  delicacy.  Her  French 
was  not  from  Tours.  ”Je"  was  pro- 
nounced "Gee"  with  the  emphasis  of 
an  exasperated  driver. 

It  Is  a pity  that  Mrs.  Nordica,  who 
shone  so  brilliantly  for  two  nights, 

I should  have  disappeared  In  a cloud 
Her  performance  this  afternoon  was 
; not  worthy  of  her.  Her  Intonation  was 
I at  times  impure;  she  was  given  a 
little  to  mouthing;  her  voice  seemed 
! tired,  and  the  disagreeable  metallic 
j quality  that  of  late  years  has  occa- 
sionally tainted  her  upper  tones  again  1 
asserted  itself.  Isolde  dies  in  the  opera 
1 after  the  singer  is  dead  with  exhaus- 
i tion.  This  afternoon  the  Isolde  went; 
to  her  death  in  comparatively  fresh 
condition,  but  death  came  none  too 
j soon.  Let  us  forget  Friday  In  the 
thought  of  Wednesday  and  Thursday. 

I And  let  us  hope  that  Mrs.  Nordica  dur- 
: lng  her  temporary  absence  from  the 
stage— if  she  is  not  Invited  by  Mr.  Grau 
to  join  the  Metropolitan  Company- 
will  study  to  gain  ease  In  motion  and 
grace  In  standing  for  the  benefit  of 
concert-goers. 

* * * 

The  Festival  of  ’96  closed  with  a per- 
formance of  Bruch’s  “Arminius,"  which  | 
was  first  produced  in  Boston  May  -i,  I 
1883,  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  under 
the  direction  of  the  composer.  The  so- 
loists then  were  Emily  Winant,  Charles  / 
R.  Adams  and  George  Henschel,  to  I 
whom  the  work  Is  dedicated.  The 
very  first  performance  was  at  Zurich,  j 

• * • 

This  work  of  Bruch  Is  monotonous  In 
vocal  and  Instrumental  treatment.  To 
enter  Into  sympathy  the  hearer  should 
be  arrayed  in  full  regimentals.  Sound 
the  trumpet;  beat  the  drum;  the  early 
Assyrians  who  enjoyed  shrieking  music 
for  hours  at  a time,  listening  to  ‘'Ar- 
minius, ” would  have  forgiven  us  our  I 
sadly  inferior  civilization.  Bruch  has  | 
done  far  better  things.  I do  not  refer 
to  his  latest  work  "Moses,”  which  the 
German  critics  tell  us  is  a terrible  bore, 

I hear  that  “Moses”  will  be  given  at 
Worcester  next  season. 

The  performance  of  the  chorus  was 
best  In  the  roaring  passages,  although 
even  then  In  four  voice  harmony  the 
different  parts  were  not  clearly  defined. 
Neither  the  reading  of  the  score  nor 
the  choral  singing  is  to  be  heartily  com- 
mended. Mr.  Zerrahn  paid  littfe  at- 
tention to  the  indications  of  the  com- 
poser. and  the  chorus  was  as  Indifferent 
to  the  difference  between  eighth  and 
sixteenth  notes  as  Brahma  is  to  praise 
or  blame.  In  the  Battle  Hymn  the 
conductor  ignored  the  changes  In  tempo 
and  the  number  suffered  thereby. 

The  subject  of  "Arminius"  has  been 
treated  by  many  composers  of  opera. 
The  text  set  to  music  by  Bruch  in- 
vites monotony  of  shrieking. 

Mr.  Heinrich  had  the  fattest  part,  and 
he  bore  away  the  honors,  although  in 
several  respects  his  vocal  perform- 
ance was  open  to  criticism.  His  vi- 
rility enlivened  the  performance  and 
made  it  tolerable.  Miss  Desvignes 
was  not  in  her  strongest  vein  and  she 
often  showed  contempt  for  rhythm. 
Mr.  Berthald  had  almost  as  thankless 
a part  as  Miss  Desvignes,  and  he  did 
not  redeem  the  music  by  personal  dis- 
play. 

I am  told  by  a Director  of  the  asso- 
ciation that  there  Is  a possibility  of  an 
even  balance  between  profit  and  loss. 

Philip  Hale. 
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ABOUT  MUSIC. 


Thoughts  Suggested  by 
the  Death  of  Klafsky. 

A Woman  Chiefly  Conspicuous 
for  Intense  Personality. 


Remarks  of  Mr.  Runciman  That 
Serve  as  a Digression. 


There  is  something  unusually  tragic 
in  the  death  of  Klafsky,  for  vitality 
was  her  dominating  characteristic. 

Mr.  Vance  Thompson  once  described 
her  as  an  incandescent  light  surrounded 
by  suet. 

But  the  flame  of  her  talent  was  blown 
by  elemental  passions;  It  was  not 
steady,  it  was  not  always  pure. 

Mrs.  Klafsky  was  first  of  all  physical 
in  song  and  action.  As  a singer  pure 
and  simple  she  was  never  the  equal  of 
Lehmann.  As  singer  and  actress  she 
dkl  not  approach  Milka  Ternina  in 
finesse.  There  was  no  finesse  in  the  art 
of  Klafsky. 

As  a singer  she  had  happy  moments, 
moments  when  the  roar  and  the  mo- 
mentum of  tones  were  overpowering, 
provocative  of  gooseflesh.  Then  there 
were  quarter  hours  of  the  hysterical 
screaming  that  in  the  operas  of  Wag- 
ner is  regarded  by  certain  slavish 
adorers  of  the  Wagner  of  their  own 
conception  as  the  true  voice  of  Briinn- 
hilde.  Her  intonation  was  often  im- 
pure; her  attack  was  often  vicious. 
1 Her  abuse  of  the  portamento  was 
j wearisome.  Her  straight  singing  was 
i too  ofen  crooked,  gnarled. 


I 


e wasl  creature  of  explosive  force, 
but  she  did  not  lay  In  cunning  fashion 
I the  trains  of  gunpowder  that  should 
lead  to  such  explosions. 

The  ultimate  fate  of  singers  fell  upon 
her  at  a comparatively  early  age.  Her 
figure  lost  its  original  grace;  her  face 
showed  the  track  of  this  world's  storms. 

As  an  actress,  her  gestures  were 
striking  In  a conventional  way.  The 
Intensity  of  her  temperament  blinded 
an  audience  to  her  hysterical  routine. 
As  the  pure  and  gentle  maiden  In  "Der 
Frelschtitz"  she  was  a conspicuous 
failure.  She  was  a Briinnhllde  who, 
before  she  was  awakened  by  Siegfried, 
knew  more  than  was  becoming  to  Wo- 
tan's  daughter.  The  only  Briinnhllde  to 
her  was  the  Jealous,  wronged,  despair- 
ing, crazed  woman  of  "Gotterdiim- 
merung.” 

To  me  she  was  greatest  as  the 
gloomy,  plotting,  infernal  Ortrude.  Here 
she  rose  to  tragic  heights. 

Her  Fidello  has  excited  warm  praise. 
While  her  performance  had  stirring  mo- 
ments, her  conception  of  the  character 
seemed  to  me  ordinary.  There  was  lit- 
tle thought  of  the  sensitive  wife,  al- 
most shrinking  In  her  male  attire, 
spurred  to  action  only  by  a love  that 
mocked  at  death.  The  Fldelio  of  Mrs. 
Klafsky  was  too  melodramatic.  In  the 
prison  she  should  have  used  an  axe, 
not  a pistol. 

Her  Isolde  was  an  obstreperous  wo- 
Iman  of  uncertain  age. 

j Mrs.  Klafsky  has  been  called  the  last 
>f  the  great  line  of  Wagnerian  singers. 

| jVhlle  I deplore  the  death  of  the  gen- 
| Irous,  whole-souled,  hearty  woman,  I 
; linnot  regret  the  gradual  disappear- 
i rage  of  the  much-praised  type  of  Wag- 
L , 'an  Impersonator,  the  Wagnerphone. 
u f‘he  superstition  that  singing  is  not 
[ j,  pessary  to  the  proper  effect  of  Wag- 
e's music  Is  fast  fading  away.  Only 
torant  amateurs,  followers  of  a fad, 
d one  or  two  American  critics  of  Ger- 
in  parentage  still  entertain  this  de- 
sion. 

fVs  Mr.  Runciman  says  in  the  New 
jevlew  for  September,  "From  the  be- 
nnlng  both  the  fools  and  the  frauds— 

Iie  first  because  they  were  what  they 
ere,  the  second  because  they  saw  a 
esh  opening  for  artistic  charlatanism— 
gerly  announced  that  true  Wagner 
.'aging  must  not  be  true— 1.  e.,  smooth— 
Inging;  but  that  the  declamatory 
ement  in  dramatic  speech  must  be  so 
itroduced  as  to  render  It  a kind  of 
;gravating  bark;  and  further,  that 
le  gestures  made  by  the  actors  must 
>t  be  gestures  which'  appear  natural, 
■evitable,  in  the  circumstances,  but 
Istures  suggestive  of  ‘expressive,’  as 
jstinguts'hed  from  merely  decorative, 
lpture.  The  pictorial  notion  was  al- 
ved  to  go  by  the  board  from  the  be- 
ming,  for  the  very  simple  reason 
it  it  was  utterly  Impracticable,  and 
haps  because,  to  the  German  eye, 
picture  formed  by  the  characters  in 
r one  grouping  seemed  neither  more 
• less  graceful  and  beautiful  than  the 
ture  formed  by  any  other  grouping. 

|:  * That  German  singing  is  a 
meful  abuse  of  the  vocal  organs, 

1 an  unbearable  torture  for  the  un- 


] mstomed  ears  of  listeners  is  now  be-  | 
Ining  to  be  admitted.  » • • When  I 
jt  human  nature— English  human  na- 
_ |e,  by  the  way— revolted  against  the 
t ilction,  the  Wagnerites  retorted  that  ' 
s singing  was  beautiful  and  every  j 
5 ier  kind  ugly;  then,  later,  that  no 
, ier  kind  was  possible;  and  finally,  I 
^ face  of  Jean  de  Reszke’s  magnificent 
y ;erpretations  of  Walther  in  'Die 
eistersinger'  and  of  Tristan,  that 
ough  possible  and  perhaps  pretty,  it 
eked  virility  and  ‘significance,’  and 
as  invariably  accompanied  by  bad 
:ting  and  want  of  reverence  for  ‘the 
aster’s’  music. 

"Reverence  for  ‘the  Master’s’  music 
best  shown,  it  seems,  by  singing  It  as 
tominably  as  the  human  throat  and 
f”gs  will  permit.  The  greater  part  of 
Bayreuth  singing  is  bad  beyond  be- 
and  the  l;ew  artists  who  can  sing 
made  to  feel  their  inferiority  unless 
r can  act  in  the  true  manner,  In 
ch  case  they  are  given  good  parts, 
ve  never  described  the  noises  made 
the  Bayreuth  heroes  and  heroines 
ny  artistic  conscience  urges  me  to 
ribe  them,  because  I know  that  no 
■ editor  would  dare  to  print  my 
cisms  In  the  present  state  of  the 
law.” 


pondering  the  career  of  Mrs.  Klaf- 
I recognize  the  power  of  uncommon 
re  force  that  o'ermastered  an  audi- 
This  force  was  like  unto  an  irre- 
jle  phenomenon  of  nature, 
member  Klafsky  as  singer  and  ac- 
with  little  pleasure.  I can  never 
t Klafsky  the  elemental  force, 
ntense  personality.  Centurifs  ago 
might  have  roused  the  Germans 
st  the  oppressing  Varus, 
e Elizabethan  dramatist  might 
chosen  her  for  grim  tragedy  of 
ind  blood.  A modern  woman,  she 
yed  her  personality  upon  the 


n unwver  part  she  played,  she 

was  first  of  all  Klafsky. 

To  have  Impressed  this  remarkable 
personality  firmly  upon  the  world  is 
Indeed  much;  perhaps  as  much  as  to 
have  been  full  mistress  of  lyric  or  dra- 
matic art. 

For,  after  all,  nothing  endures  but 
personal  qualities. 
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NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

"What’s  the  matter  with  Hanna?”  ig 
a new  campaign  song  of  a very  taking 
character  In  sentiment  and  swing.  The 
words  are  by  Henry  Denver,  the  music 
by  Uertha  C.  Marshall.  The  song  is 
published  by  the  Phelps  Music  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

Marix  Loevensohn,  the  Belgian  'cello 
virtuoso,  who  will  arrive  in  New  York 
early  In  December,  has  received  a fa- 
mous ’cello  owned  by  his  teacher  Van- 
derheyden— and  valued  at  25,000  francs. 
Mr.  Loevensohn  performed  Rubin- 
stein’s concerto  before  King  Leopold  at 
Spa  last  month. 

Mrs.  Dalma  Aronson  has  been  devot- 
m£  utuch  time  to  literary  work  during 
the  summer  in  Italy,  having  Just  com- 
pleted an  article  on  "Segantinl,”  the 
celebrated  Italian  painter,  which  will 
shortly  appear  In  one  of  the  New  York 
magazines.  She  is  also  collaborating 
on  a comedy  book  which  is  to  be  set  to 
music  by  Mascagni. 

JAN  VAN  OORDT. 

Mr.  Jan  Van  Oordt,  an  eminent  young 
violinist,  has  been  engaged  by  MaJ.  J. 
B.  Pond  for  the  season  of  concerts  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  during 
’96-97.  Mr.  Van  Oordt  is  of  Dutch  par- 
entage, and  he  was  born  in  India.  Dec. 
13,  1874.  He  went  to  Holland,  when  he 
was  2 years  old.  He  first  played  the  ac- 
cordion and  gave  a concert  at  Utrecht 
when  he  was  5.  He  chose  the  violin  two 
years  later  as  his  instrument,  although 
his  father  wished  him  to  study  science. 
He  studied  at  the  Conservatory  at  The 
Hague  under  J.  G.  Mulder,  and  when 
he  was  16  years  old  he  took  the  gold 
medal.  He  again  thought  of  abandon- 
ing a professional  career,  but  C£sar 
Thomson  fired  him  with  such  enthusi- 
asm that  the  young  man  became  the 
private  pupil  of  the  great  virtuoso,  and 
studied  with  him  for  four  years.  Mr. 
Van  Oordt  has  a large  repertory.  He 
has  appeared  with  success  in  towns  of 
the  Netherlands  and  at  Cologne. 
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Ah,  how  I much  prefer  this  cat — it  is  in  the 
suburbs  of  Tr6guier— who  sulks  under  a fig- 
tree  while  she  waits  for  her  saucer,  to  the 
young  lady  who  yelps  an  air  of  Auber,  and 
whose  trill  escapes  from  her  continually  and 
stabs  me.  Hear  the  little  sickly  arpeggio  in 
the  left  hand,  incessant  tum-tum,  skinny  ac- 
companiment to  a skinnier  voice.  She  squalls, 
the  whines— this  is  all  in  the  suburbs  of 
Trfiguier;  the  pretty  and  accomplished  cat 
mews  in  a distinguished  manner  under  her 

fig-tree.  

Our  friends,  the  music  critics — who,  in 
spite  of  popular  opinion,  are  not  wholly 
friendless — smile,  and  some  of  them 
laugh  right  out,  at  the  interest  shown 
by  audiences  of  the  Worcester  Festival 
in  the  daily  walk  and  conversation  of 
eminent  and  mediocre  singers  and  play- 
ers. But  this  is  an  age  when  every- 
body wishes  to  know  everything,  and 
too  often  thinks  his  wish  was  gratified 

some  years  a go. 

Here  is  a case  in  point.  The  fact  that 
Mr.  W.  J.  Bryan  could  not  obtain 
corned  beef  and  cabbage  at  a hotel  in 
Hartford  last  Thursday  night  was  tel- 
egraphed, to  the  emotion  of  operators, 
compositors  and  readers.  “For  break- 
fast the  Nebraskan  ate  heartily  of  por- 
terhouse steak  with  frifed  onions,  baked 
potatoes,  toasted  bread,  rolls  and  cof- 
fee.” The  breakfast  of  any  man  who 
is  about  to  be  led  to  the  scaffold  or  the 
chair  is  always  described  with  like  mi- 
nuteness. 

We  regret  to  learn  that  Mr.  Bryan— 
"Alienist”  in  the  Ngw  York  Times  says 
he  has  "querulent  logorrhoea”— is  ad- 
dicted passionately  to  beefsteak  and 
onions  at  breakfast.  The  hour  is  un- 
seasonable for  such  a dish,  and  Mr. 
j Bryan  is  in  the  habit  of  holding  re- 
| ceptions  immediately  after  his  morning 
[ meal.  The  onion  is  a noble  vegetable. 

It  should  not  be  thus  vulgarized  and 
j shared. 

I There  is  a street  in  Boston  that  was 
once  thick  with  sailors’  Megs  and 
Molls;  a street  once  acquainted  with 
oaths  of  strange  lands,  brawls,  curious 
and  effective  play  of  knives;  a street 
once  prayed  for,  visited  by  holy  women, 
whose  cheeks  were  fired  to  scarlet  by 
horrid  sight  and  hellish  sound.  The 
street  is  now  reformed;  a street  re- 
spectable in  ill-washed,  smooched-face 
I fashion.  And  there  are  taverns  in  the 
I street  where  there  is  the  clinking  of 
I glasses.  To  one  of  these  taverns  came 
a hunter  after  national  songs,  folk 
ditties.  'Twas  5 o’clock  of  the  afternoon. 
The  smoke  was  thick.  Elbows  and 
tumblers  stuck  to  grimy  tables.  The 
hunter  waited  for  Sicilian  passoniate 
ditty  or  melancholy  boat  song  of  Ven- 
ice; a Neapolitan  and  careless  air,  or 
the  burden  of  a Tuscan  lover.  Sud- 
denly a thin,  white-lipped  girl  with 
frowzy  hair,  with  coarse  shawl  fas- 
tened by  flaring  pin,  lifted  her  head 
from  her  neighbor's  shoulder,  and  sang 


as  though  she  were  dressing  before  a 
mirror.  Was  she  from  Palermo,  or 
Ravenna,  or  had  she  watched  smoking 
Vesuvius?  'Lizer  was  from  Liverpool; 
she  was  beloved  by  a thief.  She  sang 
“Sweet  Mario.”  The  crowd  was  hushed 
until  the  last  note  wriggled  its  way 
through  the  air.  There  was  applause. 
There  were  tears.  Again  she  sang. 
'Twas  “The  Blow  Almost  Killed 
Father.” 

! Eugfine  Mouton  is  the  author  of  a 
new  book  that  should  be  suppressed  at 
once.  The  title,  Englished,  is  “The  Art 
of  Writing,  Printing  and  Publishing  a 
Book.”  As  the  price  is  only  six  francs. 

I the  deadly  poison  is  within  the  reach  of 
the  young  We  summon  the  Custom 
House  officers  and  the  Watch  and  Wtird  j 
I Society  to  duty. 

To  H.  P.  T. — The  Earnest  Student  of 
Sociology  has  left  his  room  in  Hanover 
Street,  near  Cross.  A letter  directed  to 
| 13%  Cherry  Street  will  find  him.  As 
\ you  say,  he  is  seldom  at  home.  We  un- 
derstand  he  is  in  the  habit  of  moving 
I nearly  every  month,  and  sometimes  he 
is  lowered  from  his  room  at  night,  like 
Saint  Paul,  in  a basket.  You  are  right; 
Ills  manners  are  unconventional;  but  ho 
I Is  a scientist  of  world  wide  reputation, 
j No — he  never  drinks — between  drinks. 

The  temperature  figures  published 
dally  by  the  Journal  gave  Mr.  Robert 
Luce  the  chance  to  make  interesting 
comparisons  during  a recent  camping, 
trip  in  the  Maine  woods,  beyond  Moose-, 
head  Lake.  With  a pocket  thermometer 
he  took  30  observations  in  the  course 
of  three  weeks,  at  various  hours  of  the 
day  and  night,  some  of  them  while  in 
the  canoe,  but  most  of  them  in  the 
woods.  He  found  the  average  to  be  60.6 
degrees;  for  the  same  hours  on  Wash- 
ington Street  the  Journal  showed  the 
average  to  be  70.8  degrees.  The  high- 
est figure  after  dark  in  the  woods  was 
68  degrees;  the  lowest  was  44:  the  aver- 
age was  53,  No  wonder  that  campers 
who  go  beyond  Mt.  Kineo  find  it  wise 
to  wear  winter  flannels  even  in  Au- 
gust.   

Listen  a moment  to  Mr.  Dithmar. 
“One  of  the  personages  in  ‘A  Parlor 
Match’  declares  that  'there's  a Jay 
born  every  day.’  But  it  is  doubtful  if 
we  are  not  all  'jays’  in  the  sense  that 
-we  often  can  be  fooled  very  easily. 
Mile.  He'd  has  created  no  furor  in 
Paris.  Her  abilities  are  of  the  most 
ordinary  kind.  Her  voice  is  not  sweet 
or  very  strong,  and  she  uses  it  with  no 
remarkable  skill.  . . . She  is  comely, 
young,  lithe,  and  self-possessed,  and 
she  has  learned  to  do  certain  things 
just  a little  bit  better  than  they  are 
usually  done  on  the  music-hall  stage. 

. . . She  looks  more  or  less  like  a 
dozen  other  women  of  the  stage.  Her 
voice  has  the  thin,  nasal  quality  of 
the  voices  of  nearly  all  the  French 
music-hall-  women.  She  would  not  be 
a ‘sensation’  at  all  if  the  idea  had  not 
been  ingeniously  forced  upon  the  pub- 
lic mind  that  she  is  inherently  and  de- 
lightfully naughty.  Perhaps  she  is, 
but  few  of  us  would  ever  have  thought 
it,  if  we  had  not  been  told  so.” 
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“NANON."  , 

The  opera  last  evening  at  the  Castle 
Square  Theatre  was  Genee’s  "Nanon,”! 
which  was  first  produced  in  Boston  atj 
the  Hollis,  March  29,  1886,  with  Louise' 
Paulin,  Alice  Vincent,  W.  T.  Carleton, 
C.  H.  Drew  and  J.  S.  Greensfelder  in 
the  company.  Its  first  performance  al 
the  Castle  Square  was  Aug.  19,  1895 
when  the  chief  parts  were  taken  bj 
Edith  Mason,  Tillie  Salinger,  T.  H 
Persse,  Wm.  Wolff,  Arthur  Wooley  and 
T.  H.  Clifford.  The  cast  last  evening 
was  as  folows: 

Marquis  De  Marseliac Oscar  Girard 

Hector  De  Marseliac Edward  Temple 

Marquis  Henri  D’Aubigne r.  K.  Murray 

Louis  XIV Stanley  Fetch 

Mons,  L.  Abbe W.  H.  Clarke 

Nanon Clara  Lane 

Ninon  De  L’Enclos Laura  Millard 

Mme.  De  Frontenac Addle  Norwood 

Countess  Honkers Bertha  Lehman 

Gaston Hattie  Belle  Ladd 

Mme.  De  Malntenon Rose  Leighton 

Cousin  Pierre.  Charles  Scribner 

Uncle  Matthew Britton  Stephens 

Cousin  Joe Alexander  J.  Joel: 

"Nanon”  has  been  described  as  an 
operetta  with  one  tune.  The  descrip- 
tion is  epigrammatic,  and  as  unjust  as 
are  many  epigrams.  It  is  true  that1 
"Nanon”  failed  When  it  was  first  pro- 
duced at  Vienna.  The  cause  of  this 
failure  was  a wretched  performance. 
Gentle  looked  over  his  work,  again  pro- 
duced it,  and  it  was  not  many  weeks 
before  "Anna  zu  Dir  ist  mein  liebster 
Gang”  was  sung  in  the  streets  of  all! 
towns  in  Germany  and  Austria. 

Zell  and  Gen£e  took  the  story  of  the 
libretto  from  a French  comedy  of  re- 
spectable age,  and  they  were  honest 
enough  to  acknowledge  the  indebted- 
ness; whereas  the  librettists  of  "Jeane, 
Jeanette,  Jeanetton,”  who  used  the1- 
■ same  material,  gave  no  credit,  to  the 
! predecessor.  It  is  a capital  libretto;  en- 
tertaining, dramatic,  firmly  knit  to- 
gether, possible,  and  with  a dash  of  sen- 
timent that  is  genuine.  There  is  irony) 
that  is  Gallic  and  polite.  There  Is  humor 

that  is  human.  There  is  character 
drawing  that  is  sharply  defined.  Scenes 
are  well  contrasted.  The  dialogue,  even 
in  pitiable  translation,  is  far  above  the 
average  maintained  in  German  operetta. 

How  widely  the  Ninon  de  l’Enclos,  or, 
to  give  her  real  name,  Anne  de  Lenclos, 
of  the  libretto  differs  from  the  Ninon 
of  history  would  be  the  subject  of  a 
discussion  that  might  furnish  enter- 
tainment. Ninon  has  figured  in  opera 
as  well  as  in  operetta,  and  it  was  not 
long  ago  in  Paris  that  she  sang  In  new 
scenes  new  music.  Let  us  consider  the 
charitable  Ninon,  whose  long  life 
abounded  in  good  works,  Wednesday. 


1 i "I7?v.ro  ,s  mure  than  one  good  tune 
I of  The  operetta  is  the  work 

1 melodv  JT)l?8k'1;,n  wltl>  a gift  of 

Is  not  f<o  pronouncedl 
L*  h‘s  knowledge  of  dramatic  requlre- 
music  is  fluent,  graceful, 

vPhae^1'"5Viand  thfre  ls  true  tenderness 
wnrn  gentle  emotion  !m  to  be  expressed 
| J ne  conversation-music  ls  at  times  al 

0f  Aub«r’  ,he  master 

in  this  little  art.  Oon£e  was  born  in 

tor  ofefhr°'(  He  w.as  for  yea™  conduc- 
tn:  h os  t nt  s,  Me  was  bv 

firtlhiand  < xp?rlonr°  wlmiraWy  equipped 
£°r operetta  tasks.  And  above  all 
no  was  a humorist. 

The  performance* calls  for  loud  praise 
) It  Is  one  of  the* 'most 

i satisfactory  productions  at  th*»  Castle 

crltkdsm  f’e^apBt  tl,c  ra08t  significant 
criticism  Is  the  statement  that  the  en- 
I semble  was  of  unusual  excellence.  Miss 
Lane  as  Nanon  In  her  sweet  simplicity 
was  a delightful  foil  to  Miss  Millard's 
"lhl<:h  was  Pla>,(,fl  with  unex- 
aggerated coquetry.  Mr.  Murray  was  I 
a dashing  Henri  and  his  voice  has  sel- 
V°m  J^een  heard  to  better  advantage. 

played  the  part  of  de  Mar- 
seliac with  agreeable  lightness  and  con- 
fidence. The  other  members  of  the  com-  I 
pany  all  contributed  heartily  to  the  1 
genuine  pleasure  of  the  audience  The 
operetta  was  mounted  tastefully,  ni- 
though  one  might  quarrel  over  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  head-dress  of  the  French 
peasants  worn  by  the  chorus  men  In 
VI®  ,ir8t  ac‘- . "Nanon"  should  surely 
draw  large  houses  this  week.  The 
piece  and  the  performance  deserve 
warm  popular  appreciation. 

Philip  Halk. 

Truly  a dumb  phlegmatic  spouse  is  best. 

And  recently  I heard  a man  aver — 

Meaning  to  pay  a compliment  to  her, 

Bis  lady,  who  stood  smiling  by — that  roam 
Abroad  he  did  not  from  his  cloistral  home, 

For  in  that  blest  unstimulattve  spot 
Ta>x>oed  was  discourse,  intellect  forgot, 

And  that  he  was  completely  blank  of  thought 
Till  morning's  task  its  resurrection  brought! 

Just  as  certain  birds  or  animals  her- 
ald the  approach  of  a season,  so  certain 
newspaper  articles— always  the  same— 
furnish  entertaining  peep-holes  at  the 
private  life  of  opera  singers  who  will 
visit  this  country.  There's  our  old  friend 
Jean  de  Reszke,  for  instance.  Each 
year  he  Is  to  bring  a bride.  Each  year 
will  be  his  last— or  next  to  the  last — 
upon  the  stage.  And  each  year  Jean  is 
only  43. 

Scientists  should  remember  in  teach-  ] 
lng  or  writing  that  the  age  of  Jean  d©  j 
Reszke  is  a most  beautiful  example  of  i 
a fixed  quantity.  He  has  been  43  for  j 
nearly  20  years. 


When  Dr.  Watson,  otherwise  known  j 
as  Ian  McLaren,  landed  at  New  York, 
he  was  “full  of  well-bred  enthusiasm." 
This,  being  interpreted,  means  that  hen 
did  not  leap  in  the  air  and  crack  his 
heels  together  thrice,  or  stand  on  his 
head,  or  turn  a handspring,  or  emit 
noisy  squeals  of  joy.  Possibly  the  in-  [ 
terviewers  were  disappointed  because 
he  did  net  wear  a kilt  and  play  on  the 
bagpipe  as  he  stepped  upon  the  wharf. 
He  did  not  even  begin  with  "Hoot 
man.”  But  Dr.  Watson  ls  an  English- 
man, who  is  addicted  to  Scotch  and 
perhaps  takes  it  in  his  tea. 

Chicago  still  maintains  its  high  repu- 
tation for  culture.  The  most  enterpris- 
ing thieves  are  clad  irreproachably  ir 
evening  dress,  and  in  a police  court  the 
other  day  there  was  a learned  discus- 
sion between  a Justice  and  a Police 
Captain  as  to  whether  "Shoot  the  can” 
or  "Rush  the  growler"  is  the  more 
felicitous  verba]  description  of  a pleas- 
ing episode  in  domestic  life.  In  the 
"Sturm  und-Drang”  period  of  our  own 
career,  we  remember  vaguely  to  have 
heard  something  like  “Chase  the  duck.” 

There  is  a fine  impartiality  in  fire. 
Mount  Holyoke  Seminary  Building  and 
the  Elephant  at  Coney  Island  were  de- 
stroyed the  same  day. 


Mount  Holyoke  Seminary,  under  Mary 
Lyon,  was  a famous  institution.  The 
discipline  was  heroic,  almost  penal. 
Many  women  of  strong  mental  force 
and  noble  deeds  are  among  the  gradu- 
ates. Thirty  years  ago  there  was  a 
story  that  whenever  a missionary  want- 
ed a wife  he  went  to  South  Hadley. 
The  girls  were  all  summoned.  They 
teed  a chalk-line.  The  missionary 
prayerfully,  but  with  one  eye  open, 
chose.  The  bride  and  groom  then  de- 
parted, not  for  Cythera,  but  for  some 
happy  home  among  the  cannibals.  This 
story  was  investigated  patiently.  It 
was  invented  by  some  low  jester  whose 
hand  was  near  the  raisin  box  at  the 
country  store  each  Saturday  night. 


The  Elephant  at  Coney  Island  was 
not  unacquainted  with  lovers.  A sa- 
gacious beast,  he  kept  his  peace,  and 
was  held  in  high  esteem. 


We  quoted  recently  from  the  Sage 
who  said,  “Show  me  a man  who  knows 
how  to  water  plants  properly  and  I will 
tell  you  his  complete  mental  equip- 
ment.” And  now  J.  G.  M.  writes,  "Will 
the  Journal  kindly  tell  us  how  to  do  it 
and  confer  a favor  upon  very  many  of 
Its  readers.”  Some  use  a watering  pot, 
others  prefer  a hose.  Mr.  Doogue,  al- 
though he  has  not  yet  secured  a bul- 
bul for  the  Public  Garden,  is  an  au- 
ithority  in  these  matters. 


“A' 

To  learr.  that  two  Armenians  in  Bos- 
ton fought  with  beer  bpttles  distresses 
ns.  Here  is  another  Armenian  outrage. 
Beer  bottles  are  made  for  a more  pacific 
purpose. 

This  reminds  us  that  tve  have 
neglected  to  reply  to  H.  W.  "Wallen- 
stein's Lager,"  oh  fair  youth,  is  the 
name  of  a dramatic  piece,  not  a par- 
ticular kind  of  brew. 

Miss  Hattie  Hashagan  married  her, 
mode).  Thus  is  she  superior  to  certain 
of  her  male  colleagues. 


the  man,  the  girl  should  be  at  least 
comely.  We  should  be  suspicious  of 
soup  prepared  by  a cook  with  a diaboli- 
cal squint  or  an  evil  eye.  Curl  papers 
should  never  go  outside  of  a servant’s 
bedroom. 


There  was  patience  in  literary  ac- 
quirements right  here  in  Boston  as  long 
ago  as  1686.  Mr.  John  Dunton,  who 
sold  books  here  that  year,  tells  this 
tale  of  Mrs.  F— y,  "who  had  the  Case 
of  a Gentlewoman,  but  little  else  to 
shew  she  was  a Rational  Creature,  be- 
sides Speech  and  Laughter.  When  she 
came  into  my  Warehouse,  I wondered 
what  Book  she  intended  to  buy.  At 
last  X perceived  she  intended  to  buy 
none,  because  she  knew  not  what  to 
ask  for;  yet  she  took  up  several,  looked 
In  them,  and  laid  them  down  again. 
Perceiving  her  simplicity,  I asked  her 
in,  joke,  whether  she  would  not  buy 
the  History  of  Tom  Thumb?  She  told 
me  ‘Yes.’  Upon  which  I asked  her 
whether  she  would  have  it  in  folio, 
■with  marginal  notes?  To  which  she 
only  said,  'The  best,  the  best.’  " 

Are  all  the  fire-escapes  in  Boston  pro- 
vided thoughtfully  with  live  wires? 


This  reminds  us  that  a contemporary 
comments  agreeably  on  the  "bare  head- 
ed season”;  for  many  youths  and  young 
girls  this  summer  on  the  North  Shore, 
as  well  as  on  the  sunny  side  of  the 
Cape,  went  about  without  hats  of  any 
kind.  Is  it  not  possible  that  they  have 
heard  of  the  theories  of  Dr.  Schwenin- 
ger, who  objects  to  hats  as  well  as 
corsets.  Hats,  says  the  learned  man, 
promote  baldness.  Hair  should  not  be 
worn  short,  for  health  is  not  improved 
thereby.  Men  should  wear  their  hair 
long,  after  the  fashion  of  the  old  Mer- 
ovingians drawn  in  their  bullock  carts. 
Then  there  could  be  no  talking  through 
, the  hat.  We  do  not  believe  that  judi- 
rious  men  will  heed  Dr.  Schweninger's 
counsel.  Even  illustrious  fiddlers  no 
longer  imitate  the  Wild  Man  of  Borneo. 
Take  Mr.  Kneisel,  for  example;  his 
hair  is  becomingly  short  and  always 
pleasingly  combed. 


There  was  a day  when  the  birds  of 
the  air  built  their  nests  in  the  hair 
of  the  wandering  virtuoso.  That  day 
Is  over.  Temperament  is  no  longer  con- 
sidered to  be  the  twin  brother  of  djrt. 
Technique,  unlike  the  strength  of  Sam- 
son, is  not  wholly  a matter  of  hair. 


sn> 


With  ancient  saws  and  modem  problems  rut, 
, She  leads  her  mate  a hard  exhausting  life, 
Keeps  ever  galloping  at  mental  stretch 
The  book-detesting  maritated  wretch, 
Demanding  ’twixt  the  salad  and  the  cheese 
His  estimate  of  Alcibiades, 

Intruding  on  his  hour  of  drowse  and  smoke 
With  pasquinades  against  the  female  yoke, 
Discussing  equably  'twixt  kiss  and  kiss 
The  Referendum  System  of  the  Swiss. 

And  rousing  him  to  hear  in  midnight  dark 
Her  embryonic  essay  on  Bismarck! 


Will  Nordica  be  able  to  wear  her 
tiara  In  London  this  fall?  We  read  in 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  that  the  old- 
fashioned  ornament  has  declined  in 
favor  of  the  “elegant  tiaralet."  The 
diamonds  should  hang  like  sparkling 
clewdrops;  and  "silver  is  the  metal  in 
whose  embraces  they  are  held,  of 
course,  for  silver  shows  less  con- 
spicuously than  gold,  and  so  the  effect 
Is  more  intensely  diamondesque.” 


Cheer  up,  faint  heart.  It  will  soon 
be  cold  enough  for  you  to  drink  hot 
buttered  rum— for  that  hacking,  pain- 
ful cough. 

A Turkish  fez  on  the  head  of  a little, 
bright-eyed  Christian  boy  Is  Indeed  a 
loathsome  spectacle;  chiefly  because! 
the  fez  does  not  become  him. 


A new  bicycle,  which  costs  $60,  will 
soon  be  on  the  London  market.  It  is 
the  Invention  of  an  Irishman  who  be- 
lieves he  has  done  away  with  the  pneu- 
matic tire.  The  pneumatic  principle  is 
applied  to  the  saddle  pillar.  The  tire 
Is  of  the  cushion  pattern.  It  is  claimed 
that  there  will  be  no  danger  of  punc- 
ture, no  vibration,  and  a material  in- 
crease in  the  driving  power.  A man  in 
Connecticut  has  just  invented  perpetual 
motion,  and  out  West  they  are  flying 
in  aerial  machines. 


Mrs.  Lecointe,  a charwoman  of  Dun-: 
kirk,  borrowed  fen  francs  from  her 
child’s  money-box  and  drew  a prize! 
ef  350,009  francs  in  the  1900  Exhibition 
lottery.  This  shows  the  value  of  a 
thrifty  child. 


This  is  the  season  when  intelligence- 
offices,  as  they  are  ironically  called, 
are  crowded  with  mistresses  and  maids  | 
who  view  each  other  with  suspicion 
and,  In  striking  a bargain,  give  mutual 
pledges  of  obedience. 


WITH  THE  PLAYERS. 

Ninon  de  l’Enclos  Seen  in 
Opera  and  Operetta. 

How  Tallemant  des  Reaux 
Gossiped  About  Her. 


A woman  told  us  yesterday  this  piti- 
ful story.  She  Is  a.  wife  without  chil- 
dren. She  and  her  husband  live  in  a 
comfortable  flat  for  which  they  pay 
(1900  a year.  The  servant’s  bedroom  is  \ 
clean,  healthy,  well-heated  and  well- 
lighted.  The  work  Is  comparatively 
easy,  for  wife  and  husband  are  modest  , 
In  their  tastes  and  entertain  only  at  • 
rare  intervals.  The  husband  insists  on  ! 
having  his  shirts,  collars,  wristbands  I 
ruined  regularly  by  a practical  laun-  j 
flryman.  Surely  here  is  an  easy  place.  1 
But  she  has  not  been  able  to  get  a ser-  ' 
cant.  She  says  the  domestics  now  out  i 
of  employment  are  high-and-mighty, 
Rrrogant  in  their  demands.  The  only 
apparently  desirable  girls  insist  on 
Thursday  afternoon  and  evening,  Sun- 
day evening  after  a dinner  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day,  all  other  evenings  after 
6 or  8.30  o’clock,  and  $5  a week. 


Thoughts  Suggested  by  “Na- 
non”  at  Castle  Square. 


never  beaut  1 f ul^buTt  h a t"  from  h^ chTl d' 
hood  she  had  charming  manners.  Sh< 
played  the  lute,  she  danced  divinely,  es- 
pecially in  the  saraband. 

She  was  often  faithful  to  a lover  foi 
at  least  three  months.  Her  table  was 
generous,  her  house  was  furnished-pass- 
ably,  her  carriage  was  elegant.  She 
made  herself  respected  by  all  that  visit- 
ed her,  and  did  not  allow  even  the 
greatest  swell  from  court  to  mock  her 
adventures.  She  read  Montaigne.  Her 
letters  were  fiery  and  slovenly  written. 
She  enjoyed  wearing  the  dress  of  a 
man. 

She  was  so  touched  by  Villarseaux, 
sick-a-bed  and  jealous,  that  she  cut  off 
the  glorious  hairs  of  her  head  and  sent 
them  to  him  that  he  might  be  sure  of 
her  fidelity  until  he  recovered;  and  this 
sacrifice  cured  him. 

She  was  the  first  to  speak  of  her 
| lovers  as  "caprices.”  She  preferred  for 
I a singular  reason  men  of  dark  com- 
plexion to  blondes. 

You  remember  the  classification  of 
I her  adorers  made  by  de  Marsellac  in 
I the  operetta:  "Favorites,  martyrs  and 
comedians."  The  librettist  changed  the 
words  of  the  odd  French  comedy,  found- 
i ed  on  her  life,  the  source  of  the  text 
of  "Nanon.”  You  will  find  the  original 
classification  in  Tallemant:  Favorites,  1 
martyrs  (whom  she  endured  only  as  I 
long  as  no  favorite  appeared),  and 
payers,  In  whom  she  took  no  interest.  I 
, You  remember  also  the  conversation 
between  Ninon  and  Nanon  in  the  first 
act.  It  is  founded  on  a verbal  encounter 
between  Ninon  and  Madame  Paget. 

They  envied  Ninon  in  her  glory,  and 
women  saw  to  it  that  she  was  im- 
prisoned more  than  once  Within  con- 
vent walls.  The  golden  youth  sur- 
rounded these  retreats,  plotted  escape, 
made  her  disgrace  an  honor. 

In  spite  of  what  you  read  in  smug 
encyclopaedias  Ninon  turned  from  folly 
before  she  had  come  to  fifty  years. 
Possibly  the  action  of  a youngster  who 
when  in  her  company  and  carriage 
looked  with  interest  at  all  the  women 
that  passed  persuaded  her  to  think  of 
death  and  the  judgment.  At  any  rate 
she  boxed  his  ears. 

She  became  an  eminently  respectable 
and  conventional  woman.  She  moved 
in  the  highest  society,  and  noble  dames 
sent  their  sons  to  her  house  to  be 
trained  in  the  school  of  old-time  I 
urbanity,  to  learn  the  most  approveij 
traditions  of  deportment.  And  ther 
was  gambling  In  her  salon,  gamblinj 
for  heavy  stakes. 

The  perfume  of  the  boudoir  was 
drowned  at  last  in  the  odor  of  sanctity. 


Even  while  she  was  alive  Ninon 
figured  in  a parody  of  the  opera 
"Cadmus." 

An  opfra  comique  in  one  act,  en 
titled  "Ninon  Chez  Madame  de  S£vlg- 
n6,”  the  music  by  Berton,  was  pro- 
duced at  Paris  in  1808.  The  libretto  is 
scandalous,  almost  as  scandalous  as 
an  encyclopaedia.  ® 

An  opera  by  Lampert,  “Nanon,  Ninon, 
Maintenon,”  was  produced  at  Gotha  in 
1841.  Is  the  libretto  like  unto  that  of 
“Nanon?”  You  observe  that  the  three 
women  figure  in  each. 

I lo  not  know  whether  POnevaire’s 
"Ninette  et  Ninon”  (Paris,  1873)  is  con-; 
cerned  with  our  old  friend. 

But  Vasseur’s  “Ninon”  (Paris,  1887) 
Is  the  same  familiar  Ninon. 

“Ninon  de  Lenclos,”  an  “episode 
lyrique”  in  four  acts,  libretto  by  LOneka 
and  BernOde,  music  by  Edmond  Missa, 
was  produced  at  the  Opdra  Comique, 
Paris,  Feb.  19,  1895.  The  true  heroine 
Chardonnerette,  whose  lover,  be- 


Col.  Frank  F.  O iey,  as  President  of 
the  American  Phllaiellc  Association,  has 
a right  to  be  stuck  on  himself. 

The  National  Prison  Association,  In 
morning  session  at  Milwaukee,  decided 
that  the  -world  Is  growing  better  and 
homicide  Is  on  the  decrease.  This  Is  a 
discouraging  blow  to  rising  young  nov- 
elists. But  probably  the  decision  came 
from  a full,  pleased  stomach,  and  the 
question  is  still  open  to  argument. 


We  know  of  no  city  in  the  East  where 
=ervant-girls  have  as  much  license  as  in 
Boston.  In  New  York,  for  instance, 
they  are  not  given  nearly  as  much  time 
to  themselves,  and  capable  cooks  or 
mains-of-all-work  can  be  had  at  a lower 
price.  In  other  words  female  help  Is 
cheaper  there,  as  is  the  cost  of  food. 


Ninon  or  Nanon?  Which  of  the  two 
did  you  envy,  Miss  Eustacia,  last  Mon- 
day night?  For  I saw  you  at  the 
Castle  Square. 

You  tell  y.our  acquaintances  that  you 
sympathized  with  the  irreproachable  j witched  by  Ninon,  forgets  her  until  she 
and  sorely-distressed  Nanon;  but  I am  i *s  a victim  of  consumption;  she  then| 
sure  that  you  would  have  found  her  has  the  tardy  satisfaction  of  dying  on 
artlessness  wearisome,  and  her  chatter  ) his  breast.  Ninon,  whose  motives  are 
about  the  charms  of  the  drummer  in 
exceedingly  bad  taste;  furthermore  I 
am  convinced  you  would  have  fre- 
quented the  house  of  Ninon,  unless, 
fearing  you  as  a rival,  she  had  given 
forbidding  orders  to  -her  page. 

* You  do  not  wonder,  then,  Miss  Eusta- 

A woman  of  liberal*  education  and  in-  'ciaL  t!?at  1Ni"°n  comes  appropriately 

under  the  headline  “With  the  Players.” 
Ninon  was  herself  an  illustrious  com-j 
edian  on  the  world’s  great  stage. 

She  played  others  and  possibly  her- 
self. She  in  turn  was  often  played. 

And  even  now  in  this  prosaic  age  she 
laughs  and  sighs  and  mocks  and  woos. 

Philip  Hals. 


light,  is  a true  Wagnerian,  and  the 
composer  provided  her  thoughtfully 
with  a leit-motiv.  As  in  “Nanon,” 
there  is  a stolen  song,  and  ten  to  one 
it  is  not  as  pretty  as  “Anna  zu  Dir.” 


A German  housekeeper  once  told  us 
that  in  Berlin  servant  girls  were  not 
allowed  generally  to  go  out  nights 
more  than  five  or  six  times  a year,  and 
never  more  than  once  a month.  We  do 
not  commend  such  discipline.  But  thi  j 
license  in  Boston  is  as  bad,  perhaps 
worse. 


Housekeepers  now  In  search  of  ser-] 
vants  should  ponder  the  advice  of  May 
Irwin  as  the  Widow  Jones.  They  may 
not  enjoy  the  cynicism  in  the  remark 
concerning  the  advisability  of  hiring 
pretty  girls  so  that  the  husband  should 
have  some  inducement  to  go  home;  but 
for  the  comfort  of  the  wife  as  well  ac- 


quiring mind,  you  know  of  course  the 
dazzling  career  of  Anna  de  Lenclos  as 
described  in  the  encyclopaedias.  They 
tell  many  things  in  an  indiscreet,  yes, 
almost  ungentlemanly  fashion.  They 
draw  up  a catalogue  that  rivals  the 
roll  of  Leporello.  They  say  she  was  ! 
beloved  by  three  generations  of  the  1 
SOvignS  family,  to  whom  Ninon  was  a j 
species  of  heirloom.  They  snicker  at  I 
the  ninety-year  old  coquette  with  her 
Tra-la-la  and  her  Fol-de-rlddle-i-do.  A 
gay  old  girl  to  whom  death  alone  was 
hard-hearted.  But  encyclopaedias  are 
given  to  lying. 

In  the  17th  century  lived  a man  by 
the  name  of  Tallemant  des  Reaux.  He 
indulged  himself  In  the  habit  of  jotting 
down  on  paper  his  impressions  of  men 
and  women  known  to  him,  and  all  the 
gossip  about  them,  and  all  the  jests  at 
their  expense.  He  entitled  his  little 
concoctions  of  honey  and  gall  “His- 
toriettes.”  Tallemant  knew  Ninon. 

**« 

Was  she  beautiful?  There  are  por- 
traits that  picture  her,  bold,  provoking, 
with  large,  languishing  eyes,  with  fault- 
lessly regular  features. 


o 1 1 i ■» 

Shakespeare,  let  it  be  said  boldly,  had  some- 
thing better  to  do  than,  the  recording  of  his 
birth  and  breeding.  He  wrote  no  "Confes- 
sions.” no  "Autobiography,”  and  a younger 
world,  curious  In  matters  of  debt  and  diet, 
finds  that  he  has  no  personality,  that  he 
bides  himself  behind  a mask.  His  secret, 
never  to  be  understood  save  by  artists,  is 
that  the  mask  is  Shakespeare.  For  know!-  , 
edge  is  through  expression,  and  that  lump  of 
chaotic  feelings  and  thoughts  that  Is  a man’s  1 
self  can  be  known  only  from  the  side  that 
ha3  taken  the  shape  of  the  mould,  to  wit, 
the  outside. 


The  life-long  duet  of  Mr.  Joseph  i 
Adamowskl,  ’cellist,  and  Miss  Antoin-  J 
ette  Szumowska,  pianist,  began  allegro 
con  fuoco  Sept.  3 at  Cracow.  May  the 
slow  movement  of  middle  life  be  full  of  : 
tender  happiness!  May  the  finale  with 
the  death  cadence  be  long  deferred!  ’ 


Decrease  In  homicide  Is  not  necessa- 
rily a finger-post  to  Utopia.  Men  may  be 
so  given  up  to  materialism,  or  they  may 
be  such  slothful  Sadducees,  that  no  one 
has  the  spiritual  courage  or  the  energy 
(possibly  mistaken)  to  shoot  or  stab  an 
objectionable  person. 

Nor  Is  murder  one  of  the  lost  arts.  If 
, you  are  fastidious  In  homicidal  methods 
and  finesse.  De  Quincey  himself  would 
have  applauded  the  Borden  mystery  and 
certain  episodes  In  the  life  of  the  late 
Mr.  Holmes,  and  Increased  the  strength 
of  his  laudanum  punch;  and  he  was  a 
man  not  easily  pleased. 


We  are  glad  to  see  symptoms  of  a 
revolt  against  the  Germanlzation  of 
American  students  abroad.  We  do  not 
deny  the  advantages  of  special  study 
In  certain  German  cities,  but  we  protest 
against  the  absurd  and  erroneous  theory 
that  the  Germans  are  the  people  and 
wisdom  will  die  with  them.  France 
and  Italy  have  highly  respectable  and 
long-established  claims.  American  medi- 
cal students,  for  example,  have  enter- 
tained for  some  years  a feeling  of  rev- 
erence toward  a peculiar  type  of  Ger- 
man professor.  This  species  of  profes- 
sor Is  erudite.  He  has  a patient  In  the 
hospital.  He  examines  his  case  thor- 
oughly and  writes  a huge  volume  about 
it;  but  before  he  finishes  the  first  chap- 
ter, the  patient  is  thoughtless  enough 
to  die. 

The  saddest  example  of  this  fetish 
worship  Is  the  young  man  or  young 
woman  who  goes  to  Germany  to  learn 
the  art  of  singing.  For  If  Germans 
themselves  are  wretched  singers  and 
applaud  wildly  all  that  Is  atrocious  In 
singing,  by  what  divine  gift  should 
they  be  able  to  teach?  Many  Ameri- 
cans with  good  voices  are  ruined  for 
a musical  life  by  lessons  taken  In  Ger- 
many. 

’he  Bayreuth  hallucination,  as  Mr. 
R nciman  calls  it,  is  another  case  in 
P<  nt.  “Some  day  the  world  will  realize 
tl  it  it  is  an  hallucination.  And  in  that 
<1  y the  prestige  and  popularity  of 
E yreuth  will  drop  like  a stone  to  the 
i rand;  the  1400  seats  at  equal  prices 
’>11  be  deserted;  the  lodging-house  keep- 
lbs  will  mourn.  The  Wagner  crowd  has 
oeen  insincere  so  long  that  sincerity 
is  out  of  the  question  for  it.  Willfully 
or  innocently,  accordingly  as  they  are 
to  be  classed  as  frauds  or  fools.  Its 
atoms  have  dwelt  in  a world  of  Illu- 
sions, and  they  have  become  either 
hardened  conscious  humbugs  or  incur- 
able unconscious  humbugs.  Their  world 
ha.s  no  relation  to,  nor  even  any  cor- 
respondence with,  the  real  world  which 
moves  on,  leaving  them  further  and 
further  behind.  Their  philosophy  is 
sham,  their  art  criticism  sham,  their 
temperament  sham,  even  their  enthu- 
siasm mostly  a highly  cultivated  sham.” 

Here  is  a picture  of  home  life  in 
France  which  is  not  drawn  by  a shriek- 
ing Prohibitionist.  We  quote  from  the 
calm  and  conservative  Temps  of  Paris; 
“The  working  woman  whose  duties  call 
her  very  early  in  the  morning  and  keep 
her  too  late  at  night,  simplifies  daily 
more  and  more  the  meals  for  her  hus- 
band and  children.  She  prepares  bread, 
coffee  and  eau-de-vie,  and  sometimes 
she  forgets  the  coffee.  In  the  morning 
she  cuts  a few  slices  of  bread,  puts 
them  in  a soup  bowl  and  pours  in  a 
quart  of  eau-de-vie.  The  growing  use 
of  this  poison  is  now  a national  dan- 
ger.” 


We  have  received  a note  from  P.  P. 
"Thank  you  for  your  talk  yesterday 
about  the  foolish  demands  of  servant 
girls  and  the  equally  foolish  yielding  of 
mistresses.  I tried  this  morning  to  find 
a woman  to  do  general  housework.  One 
pleased  me  when  I first  saw  her,  and  I 
spoke  to  her.  But  I had  no  chance  to 
ask  her  questions,  for  she  attacked  me 
at  once  with,  ‘What  time  do  you  have 
dinner?’  ’Are  you  9.  Protestant?’  ‘Of 
course  you  will  put  your  washing  out?' 
And  question  after  question.  Finally  she 
looked  me  over— I admit  that  my  boots 
were  a.  little  shabby — tossed  her  head, 
and  walked  away,  saying,  ’You  won’t 
do.’  ” 


The  Philistine  publishes  this  news  of 
contemporaneous  human  interest:  "Mr. 
Chester  S.  Lord,  managing  editor  of  I 
the  New  York  Sun,  recently  discharged 
a reporter  for  wearing  a pink  shirt  < 
l with  a blue  collar.  Mr.  Lord  declares 
that  any  man  who  gets  a salary  of  $30 
a week,  and  yet  is  in  such  financial  dis- 
tress that  he  cannot  match  up  his  linen, 
Is  not  to  be  trusted.” 


OW1  -l” 


She  told  a moving  tale. 

Wherein  I spake  of  most  disastrous  chances. 
Of  moving  accldenia. 

Push  on— keep  moving. 


The  first  of  October  will  soon  rival  the 
first  of  May.  Go  through  any  street  of 
tho  Flat  District,  and  you  find  the 
household  gods  of  many  families  supine 
on  the  sidewalk.  Uncle  Amos  stares 
from  his  hideous  frame  at  the  whizzing 
electric  cars.  Sister  Louise  sighs  in 
crayon,  and  then,  remembering  herself, 
rejoices  In  that  her  last  removal  was 
to  the  cemetery. 

There  are  two  men  who  are  found 
with  difficulty  on  these  occasions.  One 
is  the  Janitor.  The  other  Is  the  hus- 
band and  father. 

Upstairs  Is  the  mistress  with  di- 
sheveled hair,  with  clothes  awry.  She 
drinks  tea  from  a dusty  mantel- 
piece. There  Is  no  Ice  in  the  house. 
The  milkman  did  not  receive  his  order. 
The  cat,  comprehending  the  situation, 
has  gone  a-visitingy  Scrubbing-women 
by  the  violence  of  their  athleticism  make 
the  air  thick.  The  husband’s  clean 
linen  Is  on  the  piano.  He  himself  is  in 
a restaurant,  eating  at  leisure,  telling 
his  neighbor  how  fortunate  he  Is  to 
have  a capable  wife  in  such  emergen- 
cies. __ 

And  he  goes  home  late  at  night,  for 
he  knows  there  Is  no  beer  in  the  house, 
tils  excuse  i»  affection  Itself.  ’ I knew 
I would  be  In  the  way  and  1 didn’t  want 
to  trouble  you,  so  X thought  I would 
stay  out  until  you  were  nicely  rested.” 

What  1b  really  needed  is  a self-clean- 
ing flat.  


Americans  when  they  are  in  Rome  do 
not  do  as  the  Romans  do;  but  they  are 
foolish  enough  to  catch  the  Roman 
fever.  The  death  percentage  of  Rome- 
”5.58  per  thousand— is  less  than  that  of 
Florence.  Turin,  Milan  or  Naples.  Yet 
Rome  does  not  occupy  a first  place  with 
regard  to  sanitary  conditions.  Accord- 
ing to  the  statistics  of  10  years,  the 
death  rate  of  Paris  per  thousand  was 
-3.80,  Berlin  23.09,  Vienna  21.88,  London 
-"•37.  However,  the  general  health  of 
Italy  has  improved.  In  1886  the  death 
rate  was  28.72,  In  1895  it  was  25.08. 


Before  Judging  the  Reverend  Mr.  >:. 
by  his  conduct  In  vacation  time,  dear 
Madam,  acquaint  yourself  with  his  con- 
duct when  he  is  at  work. 


We  doubt  If  MaJ.  McKinley  stands  In 
pressing  need  of  any  horse-shoe  whether 
It  be  golden  or  of  base  ordinary  metal; 
but  If  superstition  Is  to  play  Its  part  In 
the  campaign,  the  Major  should  have 
found  a horse-shoe.  He  should  then 
have  made  a red  bag  and  put  the  horse- 
shoe Into  It  wRh  hay. 


0 b i ^ 


■Tia  a subject  too  serious  and  too  venerable 
to  be  cursorily  or  lightly  turned  over.  Tho 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  ought  to  be  a tem- 
perate and  premeditated  act,  and  to  which 
men  should  always  add  this  devout  prefer- 
ence. sursum  corda.  preparing  even  the  body 
to  such  humble  and  composed  a gesture  and 
countenance  as  shall  evidence  their  venera- 
tion and  attention. 


M.  B.  writes  to  the  Journal  as  fol- 
low’s: “This  summer  I met  a clergyman 
at  a seaside  resort.  He  Is  about  40 
years  old.  He  has  a flourishing  congre- 
gation in  a large  city,  and  hla  salary 
is  $10,000  a year.  Pie  has  been  married 
ten  years,  and.  I understand,  has  known 
trouble  In  many  ways.  To  my  amaze- 
ment— perhaps  I am  old  fashioned— he 
was  conspicuous  for  his  devotion  to 
sports  of  all  kinds,  frequent  changes 
of  dress,  and  constant  Jesting— from  the 
noisy  firecracker  Joke  to  the  stealthy, 
^half-ashamed  pun.  Was  I wrong  in 
disliking  such  Incessant  flippancy  in  the 
walk  and  conversation  of  a minister  of 
the  Gospel?” 


Ah,  madam,  this  is  a weighty  sub- 
ject, not  to  be  discussed  with  mocking 
Pips.  We  see  no  reason  why  the  Rev- 
\fend  Mr.  X.  should  not  indulge  him- 
plf  during  vacation  in  manly  sports. 
flre  see  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
l ccasionally,  at  the  proper  time,  crack 

jk  Joke,  if  tho  Joke  is  worthy  to  be 

The  unfortunate  woman  that  Jumped  jeraeked.  But  we  confess  that  we  have 
to  her  death  at  the  Hampton  House  ( ™>  Patience  with  a clergyman  who  by 
was  named  Maud.  Her  other  name,  " display  of  reckless  flippancy  tries  tc 

Jmake  himself  popular  and  lead  the  by-j 
Wanders  to  forget  his  cloth.  Even  in. 


•’The  Standard  Oil  Company  is  going 
Into  Ice.”  It  has  been  cutting  consid- 
erable Ice  for  several  years. 


alas.  Is  Legion. 

Accident  on  accident  has  taught  us 
to  believe  that  the  forte  of  electricity 
Is  to  kill.  The  American  Electro- 
Therapeutic  Association  assures  us  that 
electricity  cures. 

We  have  neglected  the  farmer  sadly/ 
and  here  It  Is  October.  Yet  it  Is  not 
too  late  to  profit  by  the  wise  words  of 
Thomas  Tusser,  Gentleman,  uttered 
over  three  centuries  ago: 

“Through  plenty  of  acorns,  the  porkllng  to 
fat 

Not  taker.  In  season,  may  perish  by  that: 

If  rattling  or  swelling,  get  once  to  the  throat, 
Thou  losest  thy  porkllng,  a crown  to  a 
groat.”  

A contemporary  In  a belated  shout 
for  Mr.  Kipling  Insinuates  that  there 
were  no  short  stories  worth  reading  in 
English  before  Rudyard  selected  care- 
fully his  pen  and  Ink.  Without  looking 
across  the  Atlantic,  we  remember  short 
stories  by  Hawthorne,  Poe.  Herman 
Melville.  Fltz  James  O’Brien,  which 
were  written  before  Rudyard  came 
walling  Into  this  weary  world.  If  we 


I Is  gracious  unbending  a clergyman 
hould  always  respect  his  office  and 
lake  it  respected. 


PeAiaps  in  former  years  the  minister 
the  New  England  village  was  often 
bo  serious— sepulchral  is  the  proper 
ford.  We  remember  one  who  thun- 
\ ered  in  Hampshire  County  thirty  years 
go.  The  children  feared  him,  and 
yen  the  Selectmen  were  not  at  ease 
rhen  near  him.  A man  of  giant  frame, 
ound  in  theology,  apparently  expect- 
ng.  if  not  hoping,  that  the  majority 
if  his  parishioners  would  be  consigned 
o everlasting  flames,  he  was  a gloomy 
orce  in  the  village.  He  was  respect- 
'd, admired,  but  he  was  not  loved, 
md  yet  this  Boanerges  was  mortal;  for 
le  was  addicted  passionately  to  chew- 
jig  tobacco,  both  plug  and  fine-cut. 
'."cli  was  his  commanding  presence 
fiat  no  one  condemned  ills  practice, 
i-jthough  even  in  the  pulpit  he  made 
“splay  of  his  proficiency.  The  most 
stidious  or  the  saintliest  maiden  in 
> e parish  was  not  disgusted,  for  the 
(mister  was  the  minister.  The  impres- 
are  not  mistaken,  the  short  stories  by  Jon  made  by  him  upon  us  at  a tender 
Hawthorne  and  Poe  were  soon  famous  „ je  has  never  been  effaced;  and  today 
in  Europe,  and  Mr.  Baudelaire  did  not  r hen  we  see  the  pranks  of’  some  young 
disdain  to  translate  Into  French  the  lergymen.  we  instinctively  remember 
wild  fancies  of  Boston’s  most  imagin-  j rith  admiration  and  awe  the  stem  par- 
ative  son.  Just  as  at  a latter  day  Mai-  I on  who  seemed  human  only  in  that 
)arm6  translated  his  poems  with  mar-  I le  used  tobacco. 

velous  fidelity.  And  It  Is  very  doubt-  I;  

ful  whether  Mr.  Kipling  ever  ap-  1 Beware,  Madam,  of  Judging  clergy- 
proache'd  In  motive  or  style  “The  Bell  men  by  their  outward  acUons.  Remem- 
Tower”  of  Melville,  or  “The  Diamond  (ber  their  temptations.  Think  of  the 
Lens”  of  O’Brien.  flattery  to  which  “popular  ministers” 

are  subjected.  Have  you  yourself  never 
According  to  Mr.  John  Dunton,  who/ said  silly  things  to  the  Reverend  Mr 
icitorl  in  IfiSfi — naoe  ProvV  nnllv?  ~ 4-4 


visited  New  England  in  1686— pace  Prov 
ldence  Journal— “the  very  flower  of  Bos 
ton”  was  the  Widow  Brick.  He  de 
voted  nearly  two  octavo  pages  to  thi 
sonorous  chanting  of  her  praise. 

"The  Widow  Brick  is  a Gentlewomai 
whose  Head  (t.  e.  her  Husband)  hai 
been  cut  off,  and  yet  she  lives  ami 
walks.  But  do  not  be  frighted;  for  shi 


Gully?  The  relations  between  a min- 
ister and  his  flock  are  in  a measure  re- 
ciprocal. Does  he  shape  the  conduct  of 
the  men  and  women  who  sit  beneath 
bis  preaching  and  example?  They  also 
are  not  without  influence  on  him. 


Remember  the  clergyman  desoribed  by 
Thackeray  in  “Our  Street.”  “Mr.  Oriel 
Is  flesh  and  blood  still,  and  perhap1  is  of  the  pointed  Gothic  school,  while 
sorhe  of  the  finest  that  you  ever  saw  old  Slocum  is  of  the  good  old 'tawny 
She  has  sufficiently  evidenced  that  he  port-wine  school;  and  it  must  be  con- 
Love  to  her  late  Husband  is  as  stron  l'essed  that  Mr.  Gronow,  at  Ebenezer, 
as  Death,  because  Death  has  not  bee  has  a hearty  abhorrence  for  both;  and 
able  to  extinguish  it.  Her  grief  for  hi  ,Mr.  Mole,  the  demure  little  beetle- 
death  was  such  as  became  her,  gres  browed  chaplain  of  the  little  church  of 
but  moderate;  not  like  a hasty  showe  Avemary  Lane,  keeps  his  sly  eyes  down 
but  a still  rain:  she  knew  nothing  of 


those  tragical  furies  wherewith  some 
women  seem  transported  towards  their 
dead  Husbands:  those  frantic  embraces 
and  caresses  of  a carcass  betray  a little 
too  much  the  sensuality  of  their  love; 
such  violent  passions  quickly  spend 
themselves,  and  seem  rather  to  vanish 
than  consum'.”  But  do  not  think  that 
the  Widow  Brick  was  priggish.  “It 
was  the  vitals  of ' Religion  that  she 
minded,”  said  Mr.  Dunton,  “and  not 
forms  and  modes;  and  if  she  foi/nd  the 
power  o'  it  in  her  heart,  she  did  not 
think  .herself  obliged  to  such  a starch- 
edness  of  carriage  as  is  usual  aVnongst 
the  Bostonians.”  \ 


to  the  ground  when  he  passes  any  one 
of  his  black-coated  brethren.  There  Is 
only  one  point  on  which  they  seem 
agreed.  Slocum  likes  port,  but  who 
ever  heard  that  he  neglected  his  poor? 
Gronow,  If  he  comminates  his  neigh- 
bor’s congregation,  is  the  affectionate 
father  of  his  own.  Oriel,  if  he  loves 
pointed  Gothic  and  parched  peas  for 
breakfast,  has  a prodigious  soup-kitchen 
for  his  poor;  and  as  for  little  Father 
Mole,  who  never  lifts  his  eyes  from  the 
ground,  ask  our  doctor  at  what  bed- 
sides he  finds  him,  and  how  he  soothes 
poverty,  and  braves  misery  and  infec- 
tion.” 


The  Reverend  Mr.  Demlng,  whose  sen- 
timents are,  or  seem  to  be,  in  accord 
with  the  famous  opinion  of  Paulo  Pur- 
gantl’s  wife,  says  that  In  this  land  of 
the  Pilgrim  and  Puritan  fathers  we 
t want  neither  French  morals,  French 
I novels  nor  French  physical  degeneracy. 
This  Is  a sweeping  statement.  Has  he 
any  sound  right  to  thus  censure  a great 
nation?  There  are  thousands  of  happy 
I families  In  France,  and  In  no  country 
are  girls  more  carefully  and  wisely 
I brought  up.  There  are  French  novels 
’ that  are  a glory  and  a delight  In  the 
literature  of  the  world.  There  are  also 
French  novels  that  are  written  only  for 
exportation.  Mr.  Demlng  might  now 
study  with  advantage  to  himself  the 
[“Marthe”  of  Huysmans  and  ”La  Fllle 
Elisa”  by  Edmond  de  Goncourt. 
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ABOUTJMUSIC. 

Tribulat  Bonhomet,  the 
Passionate  Amateur. 


His  Ears  Were  Ravished  by 
Songs  of  Dying  Swans. 


A French  and  Singular  Tale  of 
Extreme  Cruelty. 


! Listen  to  the  tale  told  by  the  late 
I Vllliers  de  l’Isle  Adam  to  a wondering 
girl  in  the  Cafd  of  the  Dead  Rat  before 
1 he  thought  of  possible  immortality  in 
! print. 

* * * 

After  he  had  consulted  volume  after 
volume  about.  Natural  History,  my  11- 
Llustrious  friend.  Doctor  Tribulat  Bon- 
| hornet,  at  last  concluded  that  the  swan 
"1  really  sings  Just  before  death.  He  con- 
fessed to  me  the  other  day  that  this 
song  ever  since  he  heard  it  aids  him  in 
the  endurance  of  the  deceptions  of  life, 

; and  all  other  music  is  to  him  a chari- 
vari, ”du  Wagner.” 

How  did  ho  procure  for  himself  this 
joy  of  a music-lover? 

In  the  environs  of  a very  ancient 
walled  town  in  which  he  lived,  the  prac- 
tical old  fellow  one  fine  day  discovered 
In  a time-honored,  almost  forgotten 
park,  an  old  pond  under  the  shade  of 
tall  trees.  On  the  sombre  mirror  of  this 
old  pond,  so  old  that  it  seemed  sacred, 
glided  a dozen  or  fifteen  calm  swans. 
The  old  man  studied  carefully  the  ap- 
proaches. He  pondered  the  distances. 
He  took  special  notice  of  the  black 
swan,  the  watcher,  who  slept,  lost  in  a 
sun-ray. 

Every  night  the  black  swan  kept  open 
his  great  eyes.  A polished  stone  was  in 
his  long  rosy  beak.  At  the  least  alarm, 
suspecting  danger  for  those  whom  he 
guarded,  he  threw  violently  into  the 
water  by  a movement  of  his  neck  the 
awakening  stone  into  the  middle  of  the 
white  circle  of  sleepers.  The  herd  of 
| swans,  at  the  signal,  guided  by  him, 
darted  across  the  darkness  toward  far 
off  swards,  or  some  fountain  which  re- 
flected gray  statues,  or  some  other 
asyle  which  they  remembered  well. 
And  Bonhomet  had  watched  them  for 
a long  time — silently— smiling  at  them. 
An  accomplished  amateur,  he  dreamed 
of  cloying  his  ears  with  their  last  song. 

And  so  sometimes — when  an  au- 
Itumnal  midnight  struck,  and  there  was 
no  moon— Bonhomet,  fretted  by  sleep- 
lessness, would  start  suddenly  and 
dress  himself  specially  for  the  concert 
which  he  must  needs  hear  once  more. 
The  gigantic,  bony  doctor  put  his  legs 
into  enormous  rubber  boots.  He  dqnned 
a waterproof  coat  with  fur  lining. 
And  then  he  put  on  his  hands  steel  ar- 
morial gauntlets.  Some  mediaeval  ar- 
morer had  fashioned  them.  Bonhomet 
bought  them  at  a curiosity  shop;  happy 
possessor,  he  paid  only  38  cents  for 
I them.  He  put  on  his  great  hat,  blew 
out  the  lamp,  pocketed  the  latch  key, 

5 and  turned  his  steps  toward  the  edge 
of  the  abandoned  park. 

Soon  he  ventured  through  dark  paths 
j to  the  retreat  of  his  favorite  singers, 

1 toward  the  pond  whose  shallow  water 
did  not  mount  above  his  waist.  Under 
leafy  vaults  he  groped  his  way. 

When  he  was  close  to  the  popd,  slow- 
ly, oh,  so  slowly  and  without  noise  did 
l he  risk  one  boot  and  then  another.  He 


advanced  In  tho  water  with  Incredible 
precautions.  He  did  not  dare  to  breathe, 
this  melomaniae  awaiting  the  cavati- 
na. To  go  the  20  steps  which  separated 
him  from  the  dear  virtuoso^  took  as  a 
rule  from  two  hours  to  two  hours  and 
a half.  Ho  was  afraid  of  alarming  the 
keen  black  watcher. 

The  breath  of  a starless  sky  mourned 
through  the  high  leafage  In  the  dark- 
ness around  and  above  the  pond.  Bon- 
homet, unmoved  by  tho  mysterious 
murmur,  advanced  always  Impercepti- 
bly, so  that  by  throe  o’clock  In  the 
morning  he  found  himself,  unseen,  only 
a half  step  from  tho  black  swan,  who 
seemed  utterly  unaware  of  a stranger 
so  near  him. 

And  then  the  good  doctor,  smiling  In 
the  dark,  scratched  gently,  very  gently, 
Just  touching  with  his  mediaeval  index 
finger  the  surface  of  the  water  In  front 
of  the  watcher.  And  he  scratched  with 
such  delicacy  that  the  black  swan,  al- 
though somewhat  astonished,  judged 
this  vague  alarm  hardly  worthy  of  the 
signal.  The  swan  listened.  His  In- 
stinct penetrated  finally  and  obscurely 
the  Idea  of  danger;  his  heart,  ah!  hie 
poor  heart  began  to  beat  terribly.  This 
heated  Bonhomet  with  Joy. 

Lo  and  behold,  the  beautiful  swans, 
one  after  the  other,  disturbed  In  their 
deep  sleep  by  the  sound,  drew  lazily 
their  heads  from  beneath  their  pallid 
silvern  wings;  they  became  conscious 
of  the  shadow  of  Bonhomet;  agony,  lit- 
tle by  little,  mastered  them;  they  had 
a confused  suspicion  of  threatening 
deadly  danger.  But  in  their  infinite 
delicacy  of  spirit  they  suffered  silently, 
as  did  the  watcher.  They  could  not 
escape,  because  the  stone  had  not  been 
thrown.  The  hearts  of  the  white  ex- 
iles throbbed  in  dull  agony;  the  throbs 
ravished  tho  ears  of  the  estimable  phy- 
sician. He  knew  well  that  his  prox- 
imity alone  was  the  moral  cause  of  the 
wild  beatings.  Incomparable  were  his 
ltchings  of  Joy  at  the  terrific  sensation 
awakened  by  his  immovableness. 

“How  sweet  It  Is  to  encourage  art- 
ists," he  said  to  himself. 

This  ecstasy  lasted  at  least  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour;  he  would  not  have 
swapped  it  for  a kingdom.  Suddenly  a 
ray  of  the  Morning  Star,  gliding  across 
the  branches,  threw  light  on  Bonhomet, 
the  black  water,  and  the  swans  with 
their  dreamful  eyes. 

1 The  black  swan,  drunk  with  terror  at 
the  sight,  threw  the  stone.  Too  late! 
Bonhomet,  with  a loud,  horrible  cry,  as 
though  he  threw  away  his  sirupy  smile, 
pounced  with  raised  claws  upon  the 
sacred  birds.  Swift  were  the  clutches 
I of  the  iron  fingers  of  this  modern 
| knight.  The  pure,  snowy  necks  of  two 
1 or  three  singers  were  twisted  or  broken 
before  the  other  bird-poets  took  radiant 
flight. 

Then  the  soul  of  each  expiring  swan, 
forgetful  of  the  good  doctor,  breathed  I 
out  a song  of  immortal  hope,  deliver-  j 
ance  and  love  toward  the  unknown  I 
Heavens. 

The  rationalistic  doctor  smiled  at 
such  sentimentality.  As  a serious  con- 
noisseur, he  deigned  to  enjoy  only  one 
thing — THE  TIMBRE.  He  musically 
took  in  only  the  remarkable  sweetness 
of  the  timbre  of  these  symbolic  voices 
which  sang  Death  as  a melody. 

Bonhomet,  eyes  closed,  inhaled  ,the 
harmonious  vibrations;  tottering,  as  in 
a fit,  he  fell  down  on  the  bank,  stretched 
himself  on  the  grass,  turned  over  on 
his  back;  and  his  clothes  were  warm 
and  impervious. 

And  there  the  Maecenas  of  our  era, 
sunken  in  voluptuous  sluggishness',  re- 
tasted in  his  bodily  depths  the  remem- 
brance of  the  delicious  song  of  the 
dear  artists,  although  the  song  was 
tainted  with  a sublimity  to  him  at  least 
out  of  fashion. 

And  plunged  In  an  ecstatic  coma,  he 
chewed,  like  unto  any  bourgeois,  the 
cud  of  the  exquisite  impression  even 
unto  the  rising  of  the  sun. 

, * » 

Now  this  was  the  tale  told  by  the  late 
Viiliers  de  l'lsle  Adam  to  a wondering 
girl  in  the  Cafe  of  the  Dead  Rat  He 
himself  was  so  affected  thereby  that  he 
concluded  to  publish  it,  and  thus  possi- 
bly secure  an  abiding  place  in  the 
splendid  house  of  the  Immortals.  And 
indeed,  he  asked  permission  to  have  the 
room  next  that  of  an  American  named 
Edgar  Allan  Poe. 


NOTES. 

Rehearsals  of  the  Melourgia,  Mr. 


Wodell,  conductor,  will  begin  Thurs 
day. 

Teresina  Tua  has  been  fiddling  i 
Itajy. 

De  Pachmann  will  live  in  Berlin  thi 
winter. 

Peter  Benoit’s  "Pompgia”  is  in  re 
hearsal  at  Antwerp. 

Joseph  Roscher  of  Vienna  has  finishe 
a one-act  opera.  “Rosita.” 

Conrad  Ansorge  will  give  piano  re 
dials  in  Berlin  this  season. 

Paul  Viardot  is  again  in  Paris  after  i 
concert  tour  in  South  America. 

A congress  of  Hungarian  organ  build 
ers  was  held  at  Budapest  Sept.  6. 

There  is  a theatre  ticket  tax  in  Spain 
It  is  five  centimos  on  ev<  *y  peseta. 

Rimsky-Korsakoff's  j ’antic-comii 
opera,  "Maynight,”  has  mi  given  a 
Prague. 


Zdenko  Fibaeh  has  finished  an  opera, 
"Charka,”  which  will  be  produced  at 
Prague. 

Miss  Lottie  McKay  of  Boston  sang 
“Martha”  for  the  Orpheus  Club,  Hali- 
fax, last  week. 

Heinrich  Hofmann  will  teach  composi- 
t tion  at  the  Elchelberg  Conservatory, 
i Berlin,  this  season. 

! Mr  Kruse  will  take  Carl  Ilalir’s  place 
in  the  Haiir  Quartet  during  the  sojourn  i 
of  the  leader  in  America. 

[ “Schubert,”  an  opera,  text  and  music 
by  Burchard,  is  ready  for  the  100th  an- 
' niversary  of  the  great  composer, 
i They  say  Mrs.  CarrOre,  the  primal 
donna  of  the  Paris  Opera,  will  sing  at 
Covent  Garden  the  coming  season. 

There  were  311  pupils  at  the  Munich 
Conservatory  the  school  year  of  ’95-'9G. 
Thirteen  of  them  were  Americans. 

Amalie  Joachim  will  give  song  recitals 
in  Berlin  this  season.  Her  endurance 
is  only  rivaled  by  that  of  the  Berlin 
rublic. 

Dimmer,  the  French  pianist,  will  play 
a new  concerto  by  Saint-Saens  at  one 
of  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  concerts 
under  Nikisch. 

“Viva  Sevilla”  for  violin  and  orches- 
tra, or  violin  and  piano,  by  Sarasate, 
has  Just  been  published  (op.  38)  by 
Simrock,  Berlin. 

"Les  M5dard,”  by  Albert  Jacquot, 
published  by  Fischbacher,  Paris,  tells 
the  story  or  a celebrated  family  of  in- 
strument makers. 

Wormser’s  ballet  “L’Etoile”  is  in  re- 
hearsal at  the  Paris  Opdra.  One  of  the 
tableaux  will  be  laid  in  a circus,  where 
acrobats  are  at  work. 

Marie  Van  Zandt  will  sing  at  the 
Paris  Opfira  Comique  Nov.  20-Jan.  20,  as 
Lakm6,  her  original  creation,  and  Ma- 
non,  in  which  part  she  will  appear  for 
tho  first  time. 

Mr.  George  E.  Whiting  will  give  an 
organ  concert  at  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music  Wednesday 
evening.  He  will  play  pieces  by  Bach, 
Handel,  Mendelssohn. 

A parody  entitled  “La  Valkyrie  ott 
le  Sabre  de  Mon  POre,”  by  Victor  Der- 
ville,  has  been  published  at  Paris.  Last 
year  a parody  entitled  “La  Valkyrig- 
ole”  appeared  in  Brussels. 

Carl  Haiir,  the  German  violinist,  who 
will  make  his  American  debut  in  the 
first  concert  of  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic Socity  Nov.  13  and  14,  will  play 
the  Beethoven  Concerto  on  that  occa- 
sion. 

New  Italian  operas  are  “Ruit  hora” 
by  Gianninl;  “Refugium  peccatorum” 
by  Antonio  de  Lorenzi  Fabris;  “Al- 
manzor”  by  Bianchi;  “La  Vendetta 
Sarda”  by  Emilio  Cellini;  "Wanda”  by 
Romolo  Bacehini. 

The  soloists  at  the  Berlin  Philhar- 
monic concerts  under  Nikisch  this  sea- 
son will  be  Marcella  Sembrich;  Sara- 
sate, Petschnikoff  and  Miss  Wletrow- 
etz,  violinists;  Sophie  Menter,  Busoni, 
Dimmer  and  Risler,  pianists. 

Benedetto  Zabban,  a composer  said  to 
be  famous  for  his  eccentric  Bohemian- 
ism,  died  lately  at  Ancona,  age  65 
years.  He  composed  two  operas,  “II 
Conto  di  Stenedoff,”  buffo,  1858,  and 
“Eleonora  di  Toledo,”  serious,  1861. 

Hans  Richter  has  received  from  the 
Tsar  a cigar  case  ornamented  with  the 
Russian  eagle  in  diamonds.  This 

and  a.  decoration  were  given  because 
Richter  conducted  the  concert  at  the 
Austrian  court  in  honor  of  the  Tsar. 

Sellier,  once  tenor  at  the  Paris  Opera, 
has  injured  his  right  hand  while  hunt- 
ing. He  swears  he  will  never  touch 
a gun.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
famous  Roger  in  consequence  of  a 
like  accident  had  to  have  an  arm  am- 
putated. 

Camille  Seygard,  the  young  Belgian 
soprano,  will  be  the  soloist  of  the  first 
New  York  Symphony  Society  concert, 
Nov.  6 and  7.  She  will  very  likely  sing 
with  the  Abbey&  Grau  forces  at  the  J 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  later  in  the 
season,  if  her  concert  engagements  will 
permit.  i 

Eighteen  hundred  letters  of  Wagner 
have  been  published.  A Viennese  is  at 
work  on  a catalogue  of  letters  written 
by  Wagner  between  1830  and  1883.  It 
will  contain  the  date  of  each  letter,  the 
name  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
dressed, and  a reference  to  the  work 
wherein  the  letter  is  to  be  found. 

Paul  Gilson  has  finished  his  cantata 
for  the  opening  of  the  Brussels  Exposi- 
tion of  1897.  It  is  built  on  two  old  Flem- 
ish folk  songs.  The  choral  part  is 
, written  in  unison,  and  w ill  be  sung  by 
1400  voices  of  men  and  children.  Mr. 
Gilson  has  also  finished  a cantata  for 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  telegraph. 

Karl  Giessel,  Jun.,  of  Bayreuth  has 
published  a pamphlet  entitled  “Fan- 
faren  zu  den  Bayreuther  Festspielen,” 
which  contains  the  signals  for  the  be- 
ginning of  each  act  from  1876  to  1896. 
Filrstner  of  Berlin  would  not  give  per- 
mission for  tho  use  of  any  excerpt  from 
"Tannh&user,”  of  which  he  is  the  pub- 
lisher. 

Music  will  be  taught  at  the  Vienna 
University.  Students  will  have  each 
week  three  courses  in  Modern  Classi- 
cism; two  in  Gregorian  Song;  one  in 
New  Methods  for  the  Study  of  Har- 
mony: two  in  Song  for  beginners,  wdth 
instruction  in  elementary  musical 
knowledge  for  ensemble  singing.  The 
lessons  will  be  free  of  charge,  and  the 
teachers  will  be  chosen  from  the  best 
Austrian  theorists.  Bruckner  wdll 
teach  harmony. 

Here  is  the  program  of  Richard 
Strauss  s new  symphonic  poem,  “Zara- 
thustra.”  First  movement:  Sunrise. 

Man  feels  the  power  of  God.  Andante 
religioso.  But  man  still  longs.  He 
pmnges  into  passion  (2d  movement), 
and  finds  no  peace.  He  turns  toward 
science  and  tries  vainly  to  solve  life’s 
problem  in  a fugue  (3d  movement).  Then 
friendly  dance  tunes  sound;  he  becomes 
an  individual,  and  his  soul  soars  up- 
I ward  w'hile  the  world  sinks  to  the 
depths.  Fudge! 

G.orgo  Servidres  is  the  author  of  an 
Interesting  article  on  “The  Unseen  Or- 
chestra,” published  lately  in  Guide  Mu- 
sical. It  seem?  that  Count  Cesare  della 
Chiesa  di  Benvillo  of  Turin  in  1841 
in  a bock.  “Azioni  Coreographiche.” 


already  advocated  the  hidden1  orchestra 
that  has  been  referred  to  by  Gr^try  in 
1796.  Services  thinks  that  as  Wagner 
in  1841  was  concerned  wdth  a music 
journal  he  came  across  this  book  or 
knew  of  it.  Then,  too,  the  vain  endeav- 
ors to  sink  the  orchestra  at  the  Paris 
OpSra  might  have  directed  his 
thoughts. 

Rosenthal  is  now  at  Abazzio,  where 
he  is  making  the  final  preparations  for 
his  coming  American  tour.  Although 
his  engagement  was  originally  for  fifty 
concerts,  the  demand  for  his  services 
has  been  such  that  his  manager,  Mr. 
Henry  Wolfsohn,  has  been  obliged  to 
extend  the  contract  to  exactly  double 
that  number  of  concerts.  One  of  the 
features  of  Rosenthal’s  tour  will  be  a 
series  of  historical  recitals,  which  he 
wdll  give  in  the  larger  cities.  Mr.  Wolf- 
sohn has  received  a flattering  offer  for 
a tour  of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  it  is 
likely  that  Rosenthal  will  be  heard  there 
late  in  March  and  April.  He  will  sail 
for  this  country  on  Oct.  23  from  Cher- 
bourg on  the  Augusta  Victoria. 
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Nor  shall  my  tale  in  measured  cadence  play 
About  the  golden  lyre  of  Gods  long  gone, 

Nor  dim  and  doubtful  ’twixt  the  ocean’s 
moan 

Wail  out  about  the  Northern  fiddle-bow, 
Stammering  with  pride  or  quivering  shrill 
with  woe. 

Rather  caught  up  at  hazard  is  the  pipe 
That  mixed  with  scent  of  roses  over  ripe, 

And  murmur  of  the  summer  afternoon, 

May  charm  you  somewhat  wdth  its  wavering 
tune 

’Twdxt  joy  and  sadness:  whatsoe’er  it  saith, 

I know  at  least  there  breathes  through  it  my 

breath. 

So  sings  Love,  crowned  as  a King,  in 
the  Morality  by  William  Morris,  and  soj 
sang  the  poet,  who  told  of  “joyless  | 
Guenevere,”  numbered  the  days  “where- 
in Medea  won  no  love  nor  praise,”  and1 
saw  in  his  mind’s  eye  “the  wavering 
wall  of  mighty  Troy." 


Printer,  designer  In  glass,  Inventor 
of  wall  paper,  architect,  socialist,  trans- 
lator, curious  in  choice  of  words  in ; 
poetry  or  prose,  Morris  wdll  be  surely 
long  remembered.  As  a handicrafts-  j 
man,  he  knew  the  cunning  skill  and 
pride  In  work  common  to  the  great 
master  men  of  Europe  before  machinery 
Introduced  hideous  uniformity  and  de- 
stroyed in  great  measure  the  ambition 
that  wrought  such  mighty  personal 
deeds.  As  a poet,  he  made  no  high-  j 
sounding  pretension.  “An  idle  singer.” 
And  yet  the  charm,  sensuous  and  sad, 
that  perfumes  many  pages  of  “The  De- 
fence of  Guinivere,”  “Jason,”  “The 
Earthly  Paradise,”  and  “Love  is 
Enough,”  will  not  soon  fade  away,  al- 
though the  sumptuous  books  of  his 
press  may  outlive  the  melodious 
thoughts  of  his  brain. 

A new  melodrama  has  been  produced  j 
at  Birmingham,  England,  in  which  the 
villain  kills  the  hero.  We  join  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  iff  “Hooray!” 


The  trouble  with  the  cookery  at  the 
taverns  in  Boston  is  that  there  is  no 
Individuality.  The  soup  at  one  is  like 
unto  the  soup  at  another.  There  is  no 
particularly  savory  dish  the  product  of 
Individual  taste,  skill,  experience. 

We  are  now  able  to  deny  authorita- 
tively the  report  that  after  the  World’s 
Food  Exhibit  at  Mechanics’  Building 
there  will  be  an  Exhibit  of  Local  Indi- 
gestions.   

An  eminent  French  psychologist  thus 
sums  up  his  study  of  bicycling  man  and 
wife:  During  the  honeymoon  they  have  j 
a tandem;  the  next  year  each  has  a 
bicycle,  the  following  season  there  are 
two  tandems.  

Sir  Henry  Irving  spoke  querulously  ' 
the  other  day  concerning  the  excessive 
publication  of  “chatter”  about  actors.  I 
This  leads  the  New  York  Times  to  re-  ] 
mark,  “The  actor  in  his  private  life,  sur- 
rounded by  his  books  and  pictures  and  j 
his  household  gods,  is  not,  or  ought  not 
■to  be,  a public  character— though  we 
fancy  we  have  seen  many  pictures  In 
periodicals  of  Sir  Henry  Irving  at  home, 
his  favorite  corner,  his  best-liked  pipe, 
etc.,  that  were  certainly  not  photo- 
graphed or  drawn  surreptitiously,  with- 
out the  actor’s  consent.  There  is  noth- 
ng  easier  to  obtain  in  this  world  than 
obscurity— if  one  really  yearns  for  it.” 


It  is  sometimes  said  in  eulogy  of  Sir 
Henry  that  he  is  very  kind  to  newspa- 
per men.  It  might  also  be  said  that 
newspaper  men  have  done  much  for  Sir 
Henry  — and  his  friend  — Miss  Ellen 
Terry. 

Mr.  James  Hunelter  in  the  Sunday 
. . lvertiser  (New  York)  pays  this  just 
and  handsome  tribute  to  Mr.  E.  A.  Mac- 
Do  well,  formerly  of  Boston:  “Columbia 
College  has  now  its  department  of 
music,  the  chair  of  which  is  occupied 
by  Edward  A.  MacDowell,  the  most 
versatile,  brilliant  and  gifted  of 
American  composers,  and  while  I don’t 
believe  much  in  the  value  of  aca- 
demic training  for  musicians,  yet  a 
glance  at  the  announcement  of  Co- 
lumbia’s music  school  shows  me  a most 
comprehensive  and  human  course.  I 
wish  to  emphasize  the  human  side  of 
the  curriculum,  for  it  is  precisely  that 


element-  which  Is  most  lacking  In 
schemes  of  musical  study.  The  art 
may  be  made  less  formidable,  less 
pedantic  when  presented  by  a man 
whose  personality,  whose  methods, 
whose  music  and  whose  playing  are  all 
so  eminently  human  as  Mr.  MacDow- 
ell’s.  The  presence  in  New  York  of 
such  a distinguished  composer  is  in  it- 
self a cause  of  congratulation  for  all 
music  lovers.” 


■I  Ilff  Vf 


We  commend  these  remarks  of  Dr. 
Parkhurst  of  New  York  to  his  brethren 
who  believe— no  doubt  honestly— that 
the  theatre  Is  inevitably  a short  and 
greased  chute  to  the  sulphurous  pit: 
“The  theatre  I believe  in  profoundly. 
As  a means  of  intellectual  stimulus  and 
of  moral  uplift  there  is  nothing,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  pulpit, 
that  could  stand  alongside  of  it  as  an 
enginery  of  personal  effect,  provided 
only  it  would  maintain  itself  in  its 
proper  character  as  the  dramatized  in- 
carnation of  strength.  Personally,  I 
would  like  at  least  once  a week  to  get 
out  from  under  the  incubus  of  ordinary 
obligation  and  to  yield  myself  up  in- 
tellectually and  emotionally  to  the 
domination  of  dramatic  power.  1 could 
live  with  a fresher  life  and  could  write 
and  speak  with  a more  recuperated 
vigor,  I am  sure.” 


vaimy  or  earthly  fame  Is  again 
shown  by  the, little  notice  taken  of  the 
death  of  Gilbert  Louis  Duprez.  Sept.  23 
at  Paris  In  the  thirties,  Luprez  was 
l he  most  famous  tenor  of  Europe  Na 
tore  was  not  liberal  to  him,  but  his  sur- 
passing vocal  art  and  dramatic  in- 
tensity In  such  parts  as  Arnold  (“Wil- 
ham  Tell”),  Eleazar  (“La  Juive”),  , 
Masamello,  and  Othello  (in  Rossini’s! 
version)  made  him  the  glory  of  the 
French  lyric  stage,  the  wonder  of  mu! 
sicians,  the  despair  of  singers.  This  ex- 
traordinary man,  bom  in  1806  was  a 
teacher  of  renown  until  1890,  ’ a com- 
poser, and  a writer  on  the  theory  of 
his  art.  His  “Souvenirs  d’un  Chanteur” 
(Paris,  1888)  is  a book  well  worth  read- 
lug.  

It  was  on  October  6,  1895,  that  Edmond 
de  Goncourt  made  this  statement 


bilious,  but  not  without  truth:  “The 

honors  paid  great  men— even  when 
they  happen  to  be  Pasteurs — seem  to  me 
just  a little  excessive.  These  men  in- 
herit, perhaps  too  much,  of  that  -which 
formerly  was  awarded  God.” 


0 ik*  L 


Umbrel,  Umbrella  (from  L,  Umbra,  shade). 
A shade,  skreen  or  guard,  carried  in  the  hand 
for  sheltering  the  person  from  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  or  from  rain  and  snow.  It  is  formed  of 
silk,  cotton  or  other  cioth  extended  on  strips 
of  elastic  whalebone,  inserted  in  or  fastened 
to  a rod  or  stick. 

But  in  Boston  the  umbrella  is  often 
Used  as  a weapon  of  attack  upon  the 
innocent  and  the  unsuspecting.  The 
man  walking  in  front  of  you  brandishes 
it  closed  as  though  he  were  hewing 
down  his  enemies.  The  white-haired 
old  gentleman  carries  it  in  horizontal 
position  beneath  his  arm,  and  stops 
suddenly  when  you  are  close  upon  his 
heels.  In  pelting  rain  the  stalwart 
matron  grasps  her  umbrella  with  vise-  | 
like  clutch  and  charges  blindly  along 
the  sidewalk,  scattering  and  wounding, 
like  a Malay  indulging  in  the  national 
pastime  of  running  amuck.  In  more 
cunning,  malicious  hands  the  rapier 
is  a bludgeon  to  an  umbrella.  The 
owner — or  borrower— rests  “his  minim 
rest,  one,  two,  and  the  third  in  your 
bosom:  the  very  butcher  of  a silk  but- 
ton, a duellist,  a duellist;  a gentleman 
of  the  very  first  house,  of  the  first  and 
second  cause.  Ah,  the  immortal  passado! 
the  punto  reverso!  the  hai!”  And  oh, 
the  ignominy  of  an  umbrella-wound! 


Do  you  happen  to  know  an  impas- 
sioned poem,  entitled  “The  Boston 
Bastile?”  It  was  published  here  in 
the  summer — not  in  the  Atlantic:  it  was 
distributed  in  the  street.  For  the  bene- 
fit of  those  who  were  at  their  summer 
homes,  we  quote  the  description  of  the 
Armory. 

“ 'Tis  the  rendezvous  they  say,  of  the  Corps 
of  Volunteers, 

The  scions  of  the  wealthy,  a brood  of  these 
latter  years; 

A clubhouse  and  a fortress  for  drill  and  song 
and  jest, 

With  stacks  of  arms  and  cards  and  wines,  a 
moral  leper’s  nest!” 


There  is  only  one  possible  explanation 
of  this  criminal  misuse  of  a naturally 
peaceful  and  inoffensive  thing.  From 
India  to  Abyssinea  the  umbrella  is  the 
sign  of  royalty.  Thus  the  Amir  Ahmad 
was  most  punctilious  in  regulating  the 
dignity  of  his  court.  A chamberlain’s 
robe  served  for  a spittoon;  whenever 
anything  was  given  to  or  taken  from 
him,  his  hand  was  kissed;  and  two 
attendants  fanned  him  with  the  hem 
’ of  his  garment  when  he  was  on  horse- 
back. Whenever  he  walked  an  officer 
shaded  him  with  a huge  and  heavily 
fringed  red  satin  umbrella.  And  yet 
he  was  only  a petty  tyrant.  Boston- 
ians who  as  Americans  are  all  of  them 
kings  and  queens,  may  hold  the  um- 
brella In  like  esteem;  and  just  as  the 
Anglomaniacs  out-Engllsh  the  English, 
and  the  American  Wagnerites  out- 
Wagner  Wagner,  so  is  possibly  the 
royal  joy  in  the  umbrella-badge  ex- 
aggerated. 

By  the  way,  this  Amir  Ahmad  would 
be  a delightful  hero  of  comic  opera. 
On  one  of  his  walks  at  night  he  heard 
three  of  his  subjects  talking  treason, 
and  coveting  his  food,  his  wife,  and 
; .his  throne.  He  sent  for  them  next 
morning,  filled  the  first  with  good 
things,  and  bastinadoed  him  for  not 
eating  more;  flogged  the  second  for 
being  unable  to  describe  the  difference 
between  his  own  wife  and  the  Princess, 
and  put  No.  3 to  death,  no  doubt  with 
lingering  circumstances  of  detail. 

There  should  be  a school  for  training 
the  young  in  the  proper  employment 
of  the  umbrella,  especially  in  Boston, 
where  the  umbrella  is  such  a constant 
companion.  This  reminds  us  that  the 
toothpick,  alas,  is  displayed  freely  In 
action,  aye,  between  the  Ups  of  pretty 
shop  girls  returning  from  a hasty— in 
some  instances  an  electrlo  lunch,  these 
sad,  chill  autumnal  days,  when  the 
mouth  should  be  kept  shut.  We  had 
hoped  that  public  flaunting  of  tooth- 
picks was  a summer  vice,  but  It  seems 
that  the  toothpick,  like  death,  knows 
ail  seasons.  Mr.  Meer-craft  in  Ben 
Jonson’s  “The  Devil  is  an  Ass”  had  a 
scheme  for  serving  the  whole  State 
with  toothpicks.  He  proposed 
“To  have  a book 

Printed,  to  teach  their  use,  which  every  child 
Shall  have  throughout  the  Kingdom,  that  can 
read, 

And  learn  to  pick  his  teeth  by.” 

Cleanliness  is,  as  a rule,  highly  com-  1 
mendable.  The  public  caressing  of  a 
toothpick  is  not  cleanly. 


Yes,  but  think  how  much  worse  it 
would  be,  if  the  leper  were  Immoral. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Music, 
Poetry  and  Chaste  Literature,  a month- 
ly published  at  Frederick,  Maryland. 
The  editor  is  incisive  and  fearless,  as 
will  be  seen  ffom  this  paragraph.  “The 
largest  sum  ever  paid  for  a novel  was 
825,000,  which  was  paid  to  Alphonso  (sic) 
Daudet  for  ’Saphon'  (sic).  Twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  was  received  by  Victor 
Hugo  for  ‘Les  Mlserables,’  which  was 
published  in  many  languages.  We  are 
glad  to  say  that  America  is  above  pay- 
ing such  a price  for  trashy  literatuio.” 

"A  TRIP  TO  CHINATOWN.” 

Many  people  were  amused  heartily 
last  night  at  the  Bowdoin  Square  Thea- 
tre, and  thus  “A  Trip  to  Chinatown” 
served  its  purpose.  That  this  farce 
comedy  of  Mr.  Hoyt  depends  for  suc- 
cess entirely  on  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  played  is  a popular  fallacy.  There 
are  frequent  appeals  to  human  nature 
in  the  piece  Itself,  and  even  with  come- 
dians of  only  moderate  ability  there  is 
ample  food  for  laughter.  But  a dis- 
quisition on  the  ethics  and  aesthetics 
of  farce-comedy  and  the  peculiar  talent 
of  Mr.  Hoyt  as  a playwright  is  not  now 
in  order.  ' 

In  speaking  of  the  character  of  the 
performance  last  night,  one  need  not 
feel  obliged  to  indulge  himself  in  com- 
parisons, although  “A  Trip  to  China- 
town” has  been  seen  here  under  far 
more  favorable  conditions.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  inquire  whether  Mr.  Conor 
is  superior  to  Mr.  Haverly,  or  whether 
Mr.  Coquelin  could  surpass  easily  either 
one  of  these  comedians.  The  only  ques- 
tion is,  Was  the  company  adequate? 
In  other  words,  Did  all  contribute  to 
the  merry-making?  Mr.  Burt  Haverly, 
as  Welland  Strong,  was  certainly  amus- 
ing without  undue  exaggeration  or  any 
clowning.  He  delivered  his  lines  effec- 
tively, without  hammering  them  into 
the  audience,  to  which  he  gave  the 
credit  of  reasonable  intelligence.  His 
personality  was  sympathetic,  and  his 
singing  was  refreshingly  simple.  Mr. 
Brawn  was  excellent  as  Slavin  Tayne, 
and  he  whistled  in  tune,  a rare  accom- 
plishment. Mr.  Chamberlin  was  an  ac- 
ceptable Ben  Gay.  The  other  parts 
were  taken  by  Miss  Laura  Biggar,  the 
Widow  whose  coquetry  for  once  seemed 
forced  and  artificial.  Miss  Mirhelena, 
Miss  Chamberlin.  Miss  Lilford  (Willie 
Grow)  and  Messrs.  Karl,  Rossiter  and 
Leffler.  The  company  as  a whole  is 
very  weak,  but  Mr.  Haverly  is  on  the 
stag's  much  o£  the  time  and  then  the 


deficiencies  are  well  nigh  overlooked. 
The  feature  of  the  specialties  was  Mr. 
Haverly’s  imitation  of  the  eminent  play- 
actor, Mr.  John  L.  Sullivan,  in  “Honest 
Hearts  and  Willing  Hands.” 

Sullivan  had  been  present  he  might  have 
been  pleased.  Whether  Mr.  Haverly  |! 
would  have  been  undisturbed  in  his  mil-  i 
tation  is  another  question.  But  did  not 
Edwin  Booth  laugh  uproariously  at 
George  L.  Fox’s  burlesque  of  his  Ham- 
let? Mr.  Sullivan  is  too  great  an  ar- 
tist not  to  know  that  parody  is  one 
of  the  surest  evidences  of  supreme  suc- 

Titenia  appeared  in  a “descriptive 
toe-dance”  which  showed  more  skill 
and  endurance  than  grace  or  charm. 
All  athletic  performances  that  suggest 
incessant  practice  or  possible  pain  are 
always  warmly  welcomed  by  a crowci, 
and  Titenia  was  therefore  imperiouslj 
recalled. 


